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AVKSTMLNSTKU  HALL.— MONI-AY,  JIM-:  9-in,   1873. 

IN  TIII:  <in:i:.x's  I!KXCII. 
THE  QUEEN  v.  THOMAS  CASTRO,  OTHERWISE  AKTHUI:  OKTON,  OTHERWISE    Sir.  Roc, 1:1:  CHAIM.KS  DOUCHTY  Tinnioi;-:E,  UAUT. 

PROCEEDINGS  OX  T1IK  TUIAL  AT  BAR. 

Before   Lord  Chief  Justice  COCKI:UR.V,  Mr.  Justice  MELLOR,  Mr.  Justice  Lrsii,  and  a  Special  Jury. 
Counsel   for  the  Prosecution :— Mr.    HAWKINS,    (i.e.,    Mr.    Serjeant   PARKY,  Mr.    CHAPMAN    I!AKI:KR,    Mr.   J.   C.    MATHEW,   and 

Mr.  C.  BOWEN.     Instructed  by  Mr.  GRAY.  Q.C.,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant :— Dr. 'KE.NEALY,    (i.e.,  and  Mr.   PATRICK  M-MAHON,   M.P.     Instructed  by  Mr.  HENDRIKS,  Solicitor  for 
the  Defendant. 

TIIIHTY-TIIIPD  DAY.    MONDAY,  JUNE  9,  1878. 

The  day's  proceedings  commenced  by  an  intimation  from  the  CHUCK  JUSTICE  that  a  Contempt  of  Court  had  been  committed- 
Mr.  ONSLOW  had  written  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  commenting  upon  the  Trial ;  tlie  friend  communicated  this  letter  to  a  local  paper, 
and  the  contents  were  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  PaU  Matt  Gazette,  Mr.  HAWKINS,  nothing  loth,  undertook  that  the  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  ATTORXEV-GEXEUAL.  Then  the  CIIIKI-  JUSTICE  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  HAWKINS  to  one  of  those  broad- 
sheets that  were  then  being  issued  by  the  Prosecution  in  shoals,  during  the  Trial,  on  puipose  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  JURY  against  the  Claimant.  His  lordship  denounced  it  as  "  scandalous,'' but  of  course  no  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the 
author  of  it  to  justice. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  this  infamous  Trial  that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  fearfully,  and  beyond  any  precedent  in  modern 
English  history,  entirely  one-sided  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case.    It  was  evinced  years  ago,  even  in  the  unfair  cro.w-ex-uni- 


LADY  JjELLENV. 

nation  of  the  Claimant  in  the   Court  o;  nuking  grinuce.i  at  him  with  the  obj< 

fusing  his  mind  as  In  render  hi::,  ,.)  )!,,.y  w  ..,.,,  <.;irrying  this  on  to  such  an  extent 


that  the  counsel  for  the  d<  ;  ,     ThU  unfair  spirit  ine; 

to  such  a  huge  volume  when  it  r  j  nit  plainly  told  <  'hi.-,                  i'.ovn.i,   that   the  other  side 

,    plead    for  t!.,  -in  v,  fail  ..,(.  ;u,,l 

at  the  same  tim.  ,  ,a  huge  blot  in  the  history 

of  our  nation.     Nor  did  this  spirit  of   nnf  t  iken  intu  the   Co-irt  of  (ine:-ii's   I'.eneh.     The  most 

vindictive  measures  were  taken  a  ,  jmbli  :  in                                       m-  ;   while  on  the  other  hand  the 

vilest,  foulest,  most  scurril-,                   ;  h-it  runld   poagibly    :  .  ag  liust  th"   Cl.-iim  nit,  ami   that  too  with   the  wilful  an  1 

'Iclibe.'                                           li.ting    his                                             il,,:  Jiu-y  :                                                    eat    puni.O  .....  Mil,  in  any  shape  o  r  form. 

Time  aft.-r  tiim-  Dr.  KENEAI.Y   l.roiiL'l,  i  '  .-i:t.  which  alfl  i\                   ,  i  nnnife.st  a  peculiar  approval  o!'  the 
worst  slanders  that  could  i                                                   ,  n. 

ollowing  letter  of  poor  TICHIIOIINK  will  gi,  i  the  proceedings  :  — 

LISHMAN,  No.  7-',  August  ^'Ist,   I87o. 

TICHIiOKNE'S    I.KTTKi;. 

,—  I  have  found  a  letter  from  poor  1:  i   I    had  lost      I    h  .1  f   M  lo  send  it  you  for  the  benefit  of 

re.     You  will  see  it,  w;w  written  only  a  few  da]  ioor  feUowas  condemned.     It  is  the  letter  of  ,-i   perfect 

:  as  unlike  the  c  uthfully,  GuiLDFOBD  ONSI.OW. 
July  10,  Kopley. 


Till:    T1CIIHOKNK    TKIAL. 


;,  Bettbonragh-etreet,  S.W.,  February  L'oth,  ls7l. 

..  i,  .,-,!  IV.     1 1  is  most  kind  of  you  to  ask  me  down  to  Uoplcy  as  soon  as  the 

dy  sv.iil  my,  -If  of  the  ph-a  lora      I'.ut  not  for  a  diy  or  two  after.      I  am  .sure  you  will  sec  the  necessity 
Uememb.-r,  this  lias  been  a  long  Trial,  ami  I  mil  only  a  man. 

in  onoe  flinching.     I'.ut,  tor  all   that,  these    Lmla  have  made 

i  than  their  repetition.      However,  I  hope  the  latter  will  i  I    16  I/)RD  CHIEF 

this  morning  with  a    letter  in    his  hand— which  I  could  at  once  see  was  in   your  handwriting,  and  it  at  lir.st 
.r  he  held  it  up  a  long  time  before  he  spoke. 

n()hj    wl  i.   when   he   read  part    of  the  contents.     You  will  see  what  he  said  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow.     He 

,li.|  „,,(  read  t!  Ig,   he  would  leave  that  until  he  came  to  that  part  of   the  evidence  regarding  Lady 

./  in  your  flateinent  about  your  reasons  for  going  to  the  meetings,  but  said,  for  all  that,  it  was  very 
imli  .-MI. 

"He  brail  L^ing  on  with  hw  advocacy  for  the  Crown;  so,  although  we  have  three  Judges,  in  fact,  we  have  none 

su'nk  into  Adv.).-;.-.     I'lease  remember  me  to  Mrs.  OXSLOW,  and  kind  regards  to  yourself.— Believe  me,   Yours 
-,.!v  "R.  C.  D.  TiciiiiuuxE. 

( »n  this  day  the  technical  ,-\  idence  was  given  by  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  concerning  KOUEI.  s  admission  into  the  Army,  and  then  came 

Mr.  I  i<,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ai.n:i:i>  Si:YMon:,  the  half-brother  of  the  Dowager  Lady  TicmaiKXi:.  As  the  confinement  in 

.ini,  he  leaned  against  its  sides,  and  emphasised  his  replies  with  a  stout  walking-stick.      Dr.  KF.XF.ALY  asked 

he"  had  not  said  of  his  sister  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Oxsi.ow  and  Mr.  B.uui:  COCIIUAXE,   "  She  may  be  grilling  in 

hell  for  all  I  c  on  this  matter  all  to  which  Mr.  Sr.v.Mon:  would  pledge  himself  was,  that  he  did  nut  r,c<. //<•<•/.     All  eyes  in 

full  upon  the  Witness,  it  being    suggested  that  there  was  a  marked   resemblance    between   himself   and   the 

ant.     The  Kangaroo  ears,  for  which  all  the  family  an-  noted,  are  conspicuous  in  Mr.  SEYMOI  i:. 

W  e  k  now  for  a  .  from  the  evidence,  that  a  violent  feud  only  too  thinly  cloaked  had  always  existed  between  the  late  Lady 

.1  the  entire  SF.YMori:  family,  and  that  tin  i  from  the  first,  and  long  before  TICHHOKXI:  even   arrived  in  Eng- 

land, took  up  an  attitude  openly  and  bitterly  hostile  to  his  claims.     The  deep-seated  prejudice  that  had  been  infused   into  the  minds 
nch  and  tlie  Jury,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  that  large  portion  of  the  spectators  in  Court  who  belonged  to 
what  is' called  the  fashionable  circle,  was  manifested  in  an  unmistakable  manner — a  prejudice  engendered,  fostered,  and  developed  by 
the  Gladstonian  government  ;  by  the  1'ivss  ;  by  the  Jesuits  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  families 
in  the  Kingdom,  arrayed  against  a  comparatively  helpless  man,  who  was  virtually  a  pauper  relying  upon  the  public  benevolence  for 
•Maintenance  and  "defence.     The  blackness  and  foulness  of  that  prejudice  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  accused  to  obtain 
justice  m.  i   by  merely  taking  the  following  as  an  instance — though  only  one    instance  out  of  hundreds  of  a  similar  kind 

during  tl  of  "the  Trial.     When  reference  was  made  to  what  Mr.  BLOXAM  had  justly,  honestly,  and  honourably  said  when  he 

call,  nits  to  witness  the  exact  resemblance  of  the   deceased  Lady  TlcniiokXF.'s  features  who  was  before   them,  to 

the  Claimant — a  fact  which  was  no  less  striking  than  true  and  mournful,  and  which  no  one  who  was  not  wilfully  blind  could 
fail  to  see  in  the  clearest  manner  possible — when  allusion  was  made  to  these  words  of  Mr.  BI.OXAM,  it  was  greeted  in  Court  with  a 
roar  of  laughter  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  mob  at  the  vulgar  jests  of  some  cheapjack,  or  from  an  unruly  crowd  in  some 
third-rate  circus  when  the  painted  and  grinning  clown  appears  before  them. 

It  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Trial  what  a  host  of  witnesses  swore  to  the  striking  likeness  of  the  Claimant  to 

the  TiciinoiiXK  family,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  had  known  the  young  RO.;FI:    and  the   various  members  of  his  family  most 

intimately  !     We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  as  they  come  forward  in  due  order.     At  present  for  a  confirmation  of  this  fact 

we  refer  "the  reader  to  the  Intnidnctimi  : — Mr.   I>AU;I:M'S  affidavit,  p.  31.   sect.  ; 35  ;  Mr.  Binoru'ii's,  p.  11,   sect.  5  ;  Mr.  Bisnor's 

tor  of  Bramdcan)  letter,  p.  42,  sect3  ;  BOGIE'S  affidavit,  pp.  18,  19,  sects.   10,  19  ;    Miss    MIJAIXK'S,  p.  13,  sect.  3  ;  CiiKiiiiirr's, 

p.  ::*,  sect.  2  :  Sir  T.  COXSTAHLES,  p.  11,  sect.  2  ;  Colonel  Ct'srxxcF's,  p.  12,  sect.  3  ;    Mr.  HI.'GGIX'S,  p.  103  ;  Dr.  I.irsamr.'s,  p.  lo, 

6j  Colonel   LI-SHINGTOX'S,    p.  34,  sect.  2;    F.  MAHX'S,  Esq.,  p.  38,    sect.    2;    Mc( 'ANN'S,  p.  14,    sects.  3,    8;  O'llYAX's, 

pp.  39,  -10,  sects.  2,  3:   WAPDINGTOX'S,  p.  39,  sect.  3. 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  host  who  have  sworn  to  the  family  likeness.  Nothing  but  complete  idiocy,  roguery,  or 
prejudice  of  the  very  blackest  possible  kind  can  gainsay  evidence  like  this. 

Fora  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  AI.FKFD  Si'.YMorifs  statements,  see  Introduction,  p.  86,  (letter  by  FI:AXCIS  G.  Goi'.TOX,  Esq.,  Sir 
I;....:  ::  I'K  i!i;ni;xi.;'s  solicitor)  also  Sir  KoGRlt's  address  at  Grimsby,  p.  181. 

The  following  sensible  letter  speaks  volumes  to  any  reflecting  mind,  respecting  the  animus  the  family  had  against  the  Claimant 
and  his  mother. — See  the  ENGLISHMAN,  No.  54.  April  17th,  1875. 

ROGER     CHARLES    TICI1BORXE. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  EXULISIIMAX.'' 

Sn:, — SOLOMON,  in  deciding  whose  was  the  child,  relied,  like  a  philosopher,  on  the  natural  instinct  of  the  mother!  How  could 
TICIIHOHXE'S  be  deceived?  When  this  mnu  appeared,  did  she  continue  or  cease  to  advertise  for  her  long-lost  child  ?  This  ought  to 
decide  the  question  of  his  identity  ;  the  mother  recognized  him  !  But  halt !  our  Judges  and  Juries  repel  him — he  is  not  her  boy  ;  the 
poor  woman  is  deceived  !  Well,  we  will  stick  to  the  mother's  decision,  and  discard  the  Jury's  on  this  point. 

Is  there  a  mother  in  England  who  will  not  feel  sympathy  in  Lady  TICIIHOKXK'S  recognition,  and  the  fate  of  her  prodigal  son. 
'•  lie  Wiis  dead  and  is  alive  again  "  (in  Dartmoor).  "  lie  was  lost  "  (in  the  Australian  bush)  "  and  is  found  " — in  an  English  prison. 
His  comrades  and  fellow-soldiers,  his  tenants,  his  servants  swear  he  is  •' Sir  ROGI;IV,"  and  that  they  know  him;  what  matter,  then, 
if  a  million  people,  interested,  or  ignorant,  or  vicious,  swear  that  he  is  not?  The  identification  of  one  is  equal  to  the  non-identifica- 
tion of  a  thousand.  It  is  easier  not  to  know  a  man  than  it  is  to  know  him. 

That  part,  of  the  Attorney-General's  charge  which  states  that  this  man  did  not  assert  his  claim  and  tide  till  after  the  mother  ad- 
vertised for  him,  I  know  myself  to  be  erroneous,  as  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  an  English  Baronet  in  1X62  in  Wagga-Wagga,  and 
that  in  tlie  most  emphatic  manner,  he  having  been  put  upon  the  topic  quite  casually,  and  unprcmeditatedly  on  his  part,  whilst  I  was 
unawares,  drawing  him  out  on  the  subject.  'Tis  true  he  looked  then  like  a  butcher,  because  he  was  acting  as  one;  but  put  nine- 
tenths  of  our  nobles  in  the  same  position,  and  I  ask  would  they  look  more  noble  than  a  butcher? — I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

j.    DE    COUKCY   YOl'XG. 

1  13,  I'hythian-street,  Liverpool,  1st  April,  1x7,"). 

W .py  the  following  from  the  EXGLTSIIMAX,  No.  19,  August  15th,  1*74  : — 

"MoiiiF.iM.Y  LOVE. — Last  among  the  charactcristicts  of  woman  is  that  sweet  motherly  love  with  which  nature  has  gifted  her;  it 
[most  independent  of  cold  reason,  and  wholly  removed  from  all  seliish  hope  of  reward.  Not  because  it  is  lovely  does  the  mother 
lov.  ise  it  is  a  living  part  of  herself — the  child  of  her  heart,  a  fraction  of  her  own  nature.  In  every  uncorrupted 

nation  of  the  earth  this  feeling  is  the  same.  Climate,  which  changes  everything  else,  changes  not  that,  It  is  only 
the  most  Corrupting  forms  of  society  which  have  power  gradually  to  make  luxurious  vice  sweeter  than  the  tender  cares  and 
toils  of  maternal  love.  In  Greenland,  where  the  climate  affords  no  nourishment  for  infants,  the  mother  nourishes  her  child  up  to  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  his  life.  She  endures  from  him  all  the  nascent  indications  of  the  rude  and  domineering  spirit  of  manhood 
with  indulgent,  all-forgiving  patience.  The  negrcss  is  armed  with  more  than  manly  strength  when  her  child  is  attacked  by  savages. 
We  read  with  astonished  admiration  the  examples  of  her  matchless  courage  and  contempt  of  danger.  But  if  death  robs  that  tender 
mother,  whom  we  are  pi  .-,  of  her  best  comfort — the  charms  and  care  of  her  existence — where  is  the  heart  that 

c-an  orrow?  The  feeling  which  it  breathes  is  beyond  all  expression.  If  the  Claimant  be  an  impostor,  who  told  him 

that  he  i  'iibl.-nice  to  Tiriir.oiiNF.  ?-— a  fact  which  the  Chief  Justice  could  not  deny.  Can  a  man  know  instinctively 

that  lie  resembles  another  whom  he  intended  personating,  but  whom  he  never  saw-?'1 

From  the  ENGLISIIMAX.  No.  43,  January  30th,  is"."). 
••A   MOTHER'S    LOVE."     (Fno.M   mi.  GKBHAH  OF  Voss.) 


A  WA  s  in  hand, 

Has  j.ist  returned  from  a  foreign  land. 

lle'n  travel-stained,  and  his  face  is  brown  ; 

By  which  of  his  friends  will  he  first  be  known? 


He  enters  the  village,  and  there  he  sees 
The  toll-man  lean  on  the  gate  at  his  case. 
The  toll-keeper  was  a  convivial  soul, 
And  together  they'd  emptied  many  a  bowl. 
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Yet  see,  friend  toll-mail  knows  him  not, 

So  much  sunburn  his  face  has  got. 

He  looks  in  vain  for  a  friendly  greeting, 

But  is  passed  unknown  by  the  friends  he's  meeting. 

There  looks  from  her  window  a  maiden  fair, 

And  his  pulse  beats  quick,  for  his  heart  is  there. 

'•  Many  beautiful  welcomes,  thou  maiden  sweet!" — 

But  no  response  does  his  welcome  meet. 

For  see  !  His  betrothed,  too,  knows  him  not, 

So  much  embrowned  his  face  has  got. 


Onward  he  passes,  she  does  not  speak, 

And  a  tear  rolls  slowly  down  his  cheek. 

His  mother  is  tottering  from  the  church  door, 

"  God  greet  you  ! "  he  says,  but  nothing  more. 

Enough  !  The  mother  sobs  with  joy, 

And  sinks  on  his  breast,  as  she  cries  "  My  Boy  ! " 

For  all  the  exposure  to  sun  and  sky 

Cannot  hide  a  son  from  a  mother's  eye. 

A.  ATKINSON. 
Brigg. 


We  insert  a  portrait  of  that  much-injured  lady  the  wife  of  the  witness  BEI.LE\V,  but  the  engraving  hardly  does  justice  to  her 
beaut}",  grace,  and  elegance.  Never  was  there  a  more  cruel  or  heartless  desertion  of  a  wife  by  a  husband ;  never  was  there  a  more 
incredible  story  narrated  than  that  given  by  BELLEW  in  reference  to  his  betrayed  friend,  Captain  HAUVEY.  We  transcribe  from  the 
Mtiririnij  Post  the  following  account  of  a  similar  little  "practical  joke"  played  upon  another  husbimd  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
DORMER,  second  son  of  TICHBORXE'S  Aunt,  Lady  DORMER,  who  will  soon  be  seen  to  figure  in  the  witness  box.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  hardly  a  single  member  of  the  family,  or  of  their  connections,  who  paid  the  least  regard  to  morality  or  decency.  What  was  said 
of  a  noble  French  family,  that  all  the  women  were  virtuous  and  that  all  the-  men  were  brave,  applies  in  its  reverse  figure  witli 
marvellous  accuracy  to  nearly  all  the  cabal  who  combined  against  TICUBORXE,  that  nearly  all  the  men  were  Rogues,  and  all  the 
women  were  Unchaste.  Hence  the  great  sympathy  felt  for  them  by  persons  of  congenial  infamy  in  high  place. 

SPRY   t'.   Sl'RY   AXD   DORMER. 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  was  ARTHUR  II.  SPRY,  Esq.,  who  is  connected  with  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  he  prayed  for  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  FLORENCE,  on  the  ground  of  her  adultery  with  Colonel  the  Hon.  JAMES  DORMER,  quartermaster  at  Dover. 
There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  either  the  respondent  or  co-respondent  in  answer  to  the  petition. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  BROWN,  that  the  parties  were  married  at  Bombay,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1867,  and 
there  had  been  one  child  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  which  was  born  in  1871.  The  respondent's  health  became  afflicted,  and  by  the 
advice  of  her  physician  she  came  to  England  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  and  an  affectionate  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  them.  Mrs.  SPRY,  after  staying  with  some  friends  in  London,  ultimately  took  up  her  residence  at  Dover,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  co-respondent,  who  frequently  visited  her  lodging  in  Wellesley-place.  His  visits  became  so  frequent  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  at  which  Mrs.  SPRY  was  staying,  who  knew  that  the  co-respondent  was  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  co-respondent's  reply  was  that  Mrs.  SPRY  was  an  intimate  friend,  that  she  ws  in  a  lonely 
.state,  and  his  visits  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  disinterested  character.  The  petitioner  was  at  this  time  on  his  way  homae,  and  when 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  telling  him  not  to  go  to  Dover,  as  she  had  left 
it,  and  had  gone  to  London,  but  that  he  had  better  go  and  see  her  uncle,  Mr.  TUCKER,  at  St.  Jamcs's-sqiwe.  The  petitioner  was 
sui]  i  is  communication,  but  never  having  had  to  suspect  his  wife's  fidelity,  it  did  not  strike  him  that  her  being  unfaithful  was 

tlie  cause  of  the  letter.  He  went  to  Mr.  TUCKER'S  on  arriving  in  London,  and  from  him  recfi\vd  a  letter  from  his  wife  which  clearly 
showed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  and  was  likely  to  become  the  mother  of  a  child,  of  whom  the  petitioner  could  not  be  the 
father.  On  receiving  this.  Mr.  SPRY  placed  himself  in  communication  with  his  wife,  and  offered  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  that 
the  child  of  the  marriage  should  stay  with  her  if  she  would  consent  to  give  up  the  society  of  the  co-respondent,  but  this  she  refused 
to  do.  The  learned  counsel  read  a  communication  received  by  the  respondent  from  Colonel  DORMER,  in  which  he  acknowledged  he 
had  been  her  ruin. 

Ev!  Lriven  winch  fully  supported  the  charge,  and 

Sir  IloiiERT  PHILMMORK  granted  a  decree  nix!,  with  costs,  the  petitioner  to  have  the  custody  the  child. 

Wi-  extract  from  a  contemporary  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  Contempt  episode  : — "  Yesterday  was  a  stormy  day  in  the 

Court   of  Queen's  Bench.     The  proceedings  opened  with  a  request  from    Lord  Chief  Justice   CoCKm:i:x,   in   solemn  tones,  that 

Mr.  HAWKINS  would  say  whether  Her  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAI.  was  in  Westminster  Hall?      Mr:   HAWKINS  not  being  able   to 

answer  tins  question,  his  lordship  then  stated  that  he  had  before  him  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  GuiLnroRD  O.N.SLOW,  published  in 

rtain  paper  of  Friday  last,  and  imputing  perjury  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.     Ilia  lordship  added,  he  did  not  know 

whether  Mr.   Guii.i<i-'oRi>  Oxsi.ow  was   responsible  for  the  publication  which,  however,   lie.   stigmatized  as  the  grossest  and  most 

•<ntempt    of   Court   committed   since    the    commencement    of    the    Trial.      Mr.    HAWKINS,    in    reply,    promised   to 

t'iT  with  the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  understood  that  steps    would  at  once    be    taken  to    bring    thi! 

uding    parties    before    the    Court.       Later    in   the  day  it    was    discovered   that    "Contempt"    had  again    broken    out,   but 

this    time    in    another    direction.     In    the    interval    of    luncheon,    a    broadsheet,    headed     "ARTHUR  ORTON'.S    Appeal    to   tlu 

British  Public,"  and  embellished  with  a  caricature  of  the  Claimant  with  his  hands  up  to  his  eyes,  and  apparently  weeping,  seems  to 

have  been  handed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  on  resuming  his  seat,  handed   this   document  down  to  the  Crown  Solicitor,  with 

the  i  ii  attacks  were  "shameful."  and  that  the  Court  was  determined  to  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand.     This 

litth-  -vas  marked  by  a  number  of   incidents  indicative  of   the  excitement  it  caused  among  the   parties  concerned.     The 

ndant,  who  displays  an  irrepressible   tendency  to  jump   up   and   address  the  Court,  and  whose  deep  voice  is  frequently  heard 

throughout  the  day  loudly  commenting  on  the  witnesses  and  the  testimony,  here  rose  in  front  of  his  Counsel  and  began  once  more 

to  ii,  -h,  until  checked  by  an  intimation  that  the  proceeding  was  irregular.     Then  Mr.  HAWKINS  arosi'  and  expressed  his 

deep  the  impropriety  of  rach  publications,   from  whatever  quarter  they  came;  and  Dr.  KENEALY  shook  his  head  gravely, 

and  the  Defendant,  turning  to  Mr.  HAWKINS,  exclaimed  in  audible  tones,  "  You  know  all  about  it." 

ipplcmentary  to  the  extraordinary  evidence  given  by   Lord   MF.I.I.EW,  we  reprint  a  short  pamphlet  published  soon  after 
the  First  Trial,  and  which  was  entitled,  "The  Devil's  Tattoo."     See  "Introduction  to  the  Trial,"  page  !i(i. 

In  the  year  l*iJ7  an  examination  of  the  Claimant  took  place  of  the  Law  Court,  Chancery-lane,  London,  by  the  express  desire  of 
both  parties,  at  which  Sir  UOGEI:  Ti<:m;oi:M:  was  present  each  day,  with  his  mother  by  his  side,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined, 
-examined:  but  they  refused  to  cross-examine  the  mother,  although  she  begged  they  would  do  so;  and  she 
put  her  anus  round  the  neck  of  her  son  and  kissed  him  in  Court,  as  a  silent  act  to  assure  the  Court  she  acknowledged  him.  At  that 
examination  Mr.  Au  I:KI>  SEYMOUR  was  present,  also  Mrs.  GREENWOOD,  Lady  DOUGHTY,  Mrs.  RADCLU-TE,  Mrs.  TOWXI.EY,  and  Mrs. 
NANM.E.  all  of  whom  swore,  subsequently,  they  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Itnor.i:  TICIIIIORNE  was  tattooed  with  the  emblems 
of  Faith.  Hope,  and  <  'harity  on  his  arm.  How  came  it  then,  at  that  time,  before  one  shilling  had  been  expended  by  the  family  or 
the  public,  they  did  not  demand  his  arm  should  be  examined  in  Court,  and  if  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  were 
tattooed  on  his  arm  they  would  acknowledge  him  ?  Had  this  request  been  made  and  he  had  returned  to  show  his  arm,  or  in  showing- 
it  failed  to  produce  the  marks,  the  public  would  never  have  supported  him,  the  case  never  would  have  come  on,  and  the  TICIIHURNI-: 

ie   public  money  would   not  have  been  expended  to  the  tune  of  over  £200,000 ;     The  mother  never  knew  he  \\ 
I-ady  Dori.inv  sent  Sir    !  :II;OI:NE'S  faithful  old  servant,  Joiix  MOORE,  to  the  Law  Court  in  Chancery-lane,  to 

the  Claimant  wit.li  a  view  to  examine  and  ascertain  if  he  was  really  her  nephew;  she  reminded  him  (JoiiN  MOORE)  of  the  issue   p 
mark  by  which  to  test  him,  and  oilier  things  ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  about]the  tattoo  marks,  which,  according  to  Mr.  FIT/I;ERAU>'S 
.-  in  isl'.l.     How  came  it,  that  on  the  request  made  by  Serjeant  I.AU.AXTINK  to  produce  the  draft  document 
.  the  infant  :  refused  to  produce  it,  by  which  it  might  be  seen  whether  she  mentioned  anything 

.iii'_'  in  tin-  s;iid  document  made  in  1H7D. 

objejtof  liotli  parties  in  tin:  examination    in    Chancery-lane  was  to  test  the  identity  of  the  Claimant — could  there  be  a 

•  than  tattooing,  ora  fitter  occasion  to  mention  it  than  lit  that  examination  V     It  has  been  said  lie  could  fabricate  the  marks  ; 

c-m  in  Court  if  called  upon  then  and  there  to  bare  his  arm,  or  merely  to  draw  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 

as  it  was  so  easy  '  when  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of   coffee  and  picking  flowers  with  his  left  hand.     There  can  be  but  two 

why  the  parties  knowing  of  the  tattoo  marks  in  1MIJ7  did  not  mention  them — -either  they  were  afraid  he  really  was  Sir  ROCKI; 

,i:N'K,  and  therefore;  must  have  the  marks,  or  that  they  never  at  that  time  knew  that  he  was  tattooed.     The  counsel  who  cross- 

exainii.  i  instructions  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  tattoo  marks  on  his  arm — his  reply  would  have  been,  of 

I  then  have  boldly  declared  him   an   impostor:   hu    would  have   been    abandoned   by  the 

•i  disownel    by  the    m  1   the  case  would   have   immediately  collapsed.     Surely,  those  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the 

I  PtOoER  having  .oiiraMy,  to  s,y  the  least,   to  the   infant,    the  Tichliornc    Instate,   ami  the  public,  by 

uy-lane,  in  1XIJ7,  as  they  subsequently  did  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1*71 
v,  in  his  evidence,  stated  he  tatt<">'-,|  UCKUER  TlCRBOBNE  at  Stonyhttrat,  and  that   when  he  tattooed  him,  he  had  an  old 
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•»  mark  on  liia  arm,  raid  t.i  hav.-  I..VM  done  l>y  some  French  sailors  on  the  coast  of  France.  .Now  Mr.  KOGF.H  TiciiiumNE 
waft,  previous  to  his  going  to  St.myhurst,  under  the  rare  uf  tutors  and  nurses,  the  pet  of  his  mother,  always  carefully  watched,  and 

r  Otlt  Of  their  tight  l.ul,  n  a  fancy  of  her  own.  dressed  him  in  girl's  clothes,  with  his  hair  uncut  down  his 

back— is  it  likelv,  with  all  this"  rare,  all  this  solicitude  fora  spoilt  child,  that  he  should  be  Mibjeeted  to  the  cruel  and  painful  process 
of  tattooing  ty  Milononthe  coast  of  France,  for  their  f.niey  and  pleasure,  and  the  extraordinary  fact  be  unknown  to  his  parents, 
his  tutor*,  and  his  nurses,  and  first  discovered  by  Ixml  l!i:i.l".K\v  at  Stonyhurst.  Lord  HKI.I.KW  said  in  evidence,  he  could  not  give  the 
details  of  that  tatt<«  in*,'  :  he  believed  Mr.  SEOURWU  present,  he  could  recollect  no  one  else  who  was.  Mr.  SKuns  was  dead,  so  he 

1  not  lie  brought  forward  to  prove  whether  what  Lord   Hi:i.i.i:\v  said  was  true  or  false.     But  it  is  a    remarkable  fact  that  the 

iiant,  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  called  on  that  identical  Mr.  SEGI'I:,  remained  sonn-  days  as  a  finest  at  his  house,  during 
which  time  he  re.-ogni/.ed  him  as  his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  but  not  one  word  about  the  tattooing  transpired.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  natural,  had  Mr.  Si:.,n:  been  cognizant  of  the  tattooing,  which  he  was,  if  Lord  BF.LI.KW'S  statement  is  correct,  to  say. 
••  |;,,  .,  .  l,.|'s  look  at  the  old  tattoo  mark  on  your  arm  that  I  remember  |!I:I.I.K\V  did  in  my  presence  at  Stonyhurst  ;  that  mark  will 
prove  who  you  are."  lint  no,  not  one  word  was  said  about  it  to  Sir  UOUKU  TICIIBOKXK  :  the  inference  is  '-he  knew  nothiiiy  ichuli 

Lord  HF.I.I.EW  swore  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  were  contained  within  a  cable  about  the  size  of  a  crown  or  half- 
crown — he  eould  not  swear  a.s  to  the  K.  C.  T.  CllATiLLOV,  the  French  tutor,  produced  in  Court  an  elaborate  artistic  drawing,  about 
six  inches  long,  as  the  mark  he  had  seen  for  a  moment  twenty  years  ago  up  KoGElt  TICIIBORXE'S  arm  whilst  drinking  coffee  the 
morning  he  left  Paris.  Madame  CII.VTII.I.ON  proved  her  husband's  description  was  altogether  wrong  ;  and  if  her's  was  correct,  her 
husband's  mu.it  have  been  wrong. 

Mrs.  R.\nri.iFiE  only  saw  the  mark  once — either  when  he  was  picking  flowers  with  his  left  hand,  or  performing  the  feat  of 
catching  minnows  in  the  clear  Hampshire  stream. 

Mr.  DANUY  Si  YMoru  knew  nothing  about  the  tattoo  marks  ;  neither  BOGLE,  CARTER,  COLE,  Mcssox,  M'('ANX,  MOOKE — all  his 
body  servants,  ever  saw  or  heard  of  them ;  and  they  have,  one  and  all,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  BOGLE,  seen  him  naked  at  his 
baths  and  in  the  sea. 

Major  rim.i.ii'S,  the  riding-master  in  the  6th  Carbineers,  who  had  seen  him  often  in  his  bath,  declared,  although  he  believed  him 
to  be  an  impostor  because  he  could  not  recognize  him,  that  he  never  had  a  tattoo  mark  whilst  he  was  in  the  regiment  with  him. 
Sergeant-Major  MARKS  declares,  on  oath,  Mr.  Ro<;i:n  Tn  iu;ui:\K  was  never  tattooed,  and  if  he  had  been,  every  one  would  have 
talked  about  it,  it  being  a  most  unusual  thing,  though  not  uncommon  in  the  navy.  Not  one  single  officer,  non-commissioned  officer, 
or  private  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  can  be  found  who  knew  of  the  tattoo  ;  and  yet,  if  Mons.  CHATII.LOX'S  evidence  is  to  be  believed, 
who  saw  the  tattoo  mark  up  his  sleeve  whilst  drinking  coffee  in  1'aris,  every  mess-waiter  and  ollicer  must  have  noticed  it  when  Mr. 
TlciiiionxE  was  drinking  champagne  at  the  mess,  leave  alone  the  fact  of  his  having  been  often  seen  in  a  state  of  nudity  whilst  the 
practical  jokes  were  being  perpetrated  on  him  in  the  barracks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  Mrs.  TOWXI.EY,  and  Mrs.  \ANGI.I:  all  called  on  him  when  lie  resided  at  Croydon,  to  ascrrUtin  if  he  was 
really  their  relative,  and  GosKOHU's  account  of  that  meeting  was  as  follows :  "  that  Mrs.  RAHCLIFFE  recognized  Sir  liOGEi:  by  hi*  ey<  •.«, 
(yiliniu-s,  ninl  the  shape  of  his  f'uri'liitnl,  and  certainly  none  of  the  party  could  declare  it  was  not  him." 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  Messrs.  DOBINSON  and  GEAUE,  written  by  Mr.  Jonx  HOLMES,  Solicitor  to  the  Claimant : — 

"  Poultry,  London,  March  14th,  1867. 

"DEAR  SIRS, — I  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  because  I  intended  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Sir 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  and  members  of  his  family  at  the  first'opportuuity  which  presented  itself.  On  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  family  that  was  a  matter  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  The  result  of  a  long  discussion  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  Mrs. 
GREENWOOD,  and  myself,  at  Alresford,  was  that  it  was  agreed  that  my  client  should  be  treated  with  every  consideration  by  them,  and 
they  shfluld  meet  him  at  Tichborne.  His  health,  however,  prevented  him  from  going  there,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  and  Mrs. 
TOWNLKV  called  upon  him  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  on  the  8th  instant,  at  Essex  Lodge,  Croydon,  where  Sir  KOGER  is  living  with 
his  mother  the  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE.  Unfortunately  for  my  efforts  with  a  view  to  peace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HADCLIFKE  and  Mrs. 
TOWN-LEY  refused  to  see  Dowager  LadyTicmtoRXK,  and  Sir  KOGER  was  placed,  in  consequence,  in  a  most  painful  position.  The  next 
day  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which,  so  far  from  deni/hiy,  lie  tac/l/i/  uilmi/x  that  in//  client  is  .Sir  ROGER  TICHBOKXE,  and  asks 
for  another  interview  for  himself  and  the  two*  ladies,  in  order  that  they  might  be  quite  certain. 

"  Mr.  GOSFORD,  who  went  to  Croydon  with  them,  but  did  not  go  to  the  house,  called  upon  me  on  the  Oth  instant  and  told  me 
that  Mrs.  RADGLIFFF.  recognized  Sir  ROGER  ly  his  eye.*,  eyebrows,  the  shape  of  his  head,  ^-c.,  and  certainly  none  of  the  party  could  declare 
it  was  not  him.  (Signed)  ••  JOHN  HOLMES." 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  these  Croydon  examinations,  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  identification,  called  for  the  same  purpose 
the  meeting  was  in  Chancery-lane,  in  1867,  not  one  single  remark  about  tattoo  marks  was  made,  or  ever  alluded  to  in  any  letters 
that  passed  between  Dowager  Lady  TICIIBOUNE,  Lady  DOI'GHTV,  or  the  infant's  mother ''. 

It  has  been  said  all  the  numerous  marks  on  the  person  of  the  Claimant,  corresponding  with  those  known  to  have  been  on  the 
person  of  ROGER  Tiriiitouxi:,  were  fabricated  at  the  instigation  of  interested  parties.  How  comes  it  that  these  interested  p  irties,  who 
were  capable  of  informing  the  Claimant  of  every  scar  on  the  body  of  ROGER  TICIIBORXE,  could  not  as  easily  inform  him  of  the  tattoo 
marks? 

An  eminent  Judge  was  once  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  TICIIBOIJXE  Trial  ?  he  replied,  "  I  read  it  a!l  over  till  I  came  to  the 
tattooing  business,  but  1  could  not  swallow  that !'' 

MAY   GOD  DEFEND  THE   RIGHT  ! 

As  evidence  of  Roger's  persistent  habit  of  letter  writing,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  letters  produced  at  the  Trial,  though  these  do  not 
repic.sent  a  tenth  part :  for  all  his  letters  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Prosecutors,  and  they  produced  or  suppressed  what  they 
pleased.  AVe  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  Claimant  was  hourly  writing  letters  to  almost  every  one  he  came  in  contact 
with. 
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*  Mrs.  RADCUFFE  never  had  another  interview,  and  states  she  missed  the  train. 
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404 
405 

160 

161 

R.  C.  T. 
R,  C'.  T. 

E.  S. 
E.  S. 

S  June  '52 
9  Dec.  '52 

150 

R.  C.  T. 

E.  S. 

1  Feb.  '51 

IIH; 

102 

R.  C.  T.  ' 

E.  S. 

4  Jan.  '53 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  the  Attorney-General  here  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  No,  my  lord. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  I  call  your  attention,  as  his 

representative,  to  a  paragraph  which  has  appeared  in  more  than 

one  public  print,  and  which  is  reported  to  be  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Grn.DFORD  ONSLOW,  and  which  certainly,  I  should  presume,  is  a 

•  letter,   not  intended  for  publication  ;    but  it  has  been 

published,  and  it  is  the  greatest  contempt  of  Court  that  has  been 

yet  committed  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings.     I  do  not  know 

that   Mr.  GI-II.DFUIID   Oxsi.ow  could  be  made  responsible  for  it, 

it  appears  to  be  a  private  letter  which  the  recipient  had 

the  folly  and  bad  taste  to  communicate  to  the  public  press,  and  it 

is  as  gross  and  scandalous  a  contempt  of  Court,  publishing  such  a 

document  as  that,   as  anything  could  be.     I  think  it  only  right 

that  the  attention  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown  should  be 

to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  I  observe  that  the  same  thing  has  appeared 
in  several  London  newspapers. 

The  LORD  Cm.  :  The  effect  is  to  impute  perjury  to 

all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  that  too,  while  this  trial  is  pending.  I  regret  very  much 
that  a  paper  like  the  I'ull  Mull  Gn-cll,'  should  publish  such  a 
thing  as  that. 

Mr.  II.VWKIXS  :  My  lord,  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  forwarded  to 
the  proper  ijuarter. 

Will  you  permit  me,  my  lord,  to  call  a  gentleman  from  the 
War  Office  who  will  produce  his  papers? 

MR.  WALTER  SHKAN.  s.vorn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKING 

You  attend,  I  believe,  from  the  War  Office,  to  produce  some 
papers? — I  do. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office? 
— I  dm,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  First  of  all,  will  you  take  these  two  papers  in 
your  hand?     The  first  is  dated  2nd  December,   1847,  and  is  an 
application  by  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  to  have   ROGER  Ticin;oii\K 
put  on  the  list  for  a  commission  ? — That  is  the  original  document. 
And  is  that    Lord   FiTZROY  SoMKitsr.r's   reply  signed   by   his 
lordship  ?     (Handing  it.) — That  is  the  answer. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  date? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  4th  December,  1817. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  All  you  want  is  the  fact  of  an  appli- 
i-m. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  fact  of  an  application  on  that  date.  It 
was  only  just  to  relieve  this  gentleman.  Are  those  two  letters 
addressed  l>y  KOGMR  TlCHBORHE  to  Lord  FlTZROY  SOMERSET? 
(Handing  them.) — They  are. 

What  are  the  dates  of  those?— One  the  19th  June,  1849,  and 
the  other  the  2lst  June,  1*19. 
Mr.  .Justice  LUSH  :  What  are  they? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  ROGER  TICIIIIOKXK'S  application  personally  to 
Lord  Fn/.i:  i.i  to  know  what  prospect  there  was  of  his 

receiving  his  commission  speedily. 

CMIU  JUSTICE:   We  had  better  have  those  two  read 
then. 

Mr.  II  V.VKIXS  :   I  thought  it  would  be  convenient. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  Hants. 

"  Mr  LORD. — I  must  apologise  fortakingthe  liberty  of  addn-.-w- 

ing  you  this  letter.     lint  what  makes  me  take  such  a  step  is  that 

likely  to  ho  obliged  to  go  abroad  before  long.     It  is  for 

that  reason  that  I  ghould  be  most  obliged  if  TOUT  Lordship  had 

indness  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  hope  of  having  my 

.11  before  long. 

"  1  remain  My  Lord,  Respecfully  Yours, 

,  of  June  ixi'.i."  '••  ROGER CafcELESTicHBORins. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  H  \WKIN-S:  I  do  not  think  I  have  tin;  answer,  but  the  reply 
will  speak  for  it 

The  Loin,  CIIIKI   JUSTICE  : 

':Tiehborne  Park,  Alresford,  llant  :. 

•MY  Lori..      I  received  the    nomination  which    your  I  .onUliip 
was  kind  i  noii.'li  to     •  ii-l  me  this  morning  and  for  which  I  am 


very  thankful,  I  shall  be  at  the  Royal  Military  College  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July  to  pass  those  examinations  which  are 
required  of  me  for  my  admission  in  the  army. 

"I  remain  My  Lord,  Respecfully  yours, 
"  21  of  June  1849."  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE." 

I  observe  that  the  word  respectfully  is  spelt  without  a  "  t." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  So  it  is  in  the  other,  and  the  word  commission 
is  spelt  with  a  single  '•  m." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  right ;  it  is  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  produce  also  what  I  have  in  my  hand — 
the  original  return  of  the  result  of  the  examinations  at  Sand- 
hurst, 2nd  July? — Yes. 

You  can  say  that  those  are  the  papers? — Those  are  the  papers. 

I  do  not  know  any  necessity  to  have  these  read.  Your  lordship 
will  see  what  the  papers  are —  the  original  return  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  matters  in  which  each  candidate  passed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Wo  had,  I  think,  before  so  much  of 
it  as  relates  to  ROGER  TICIIIJORNK. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so.  I  mean  the  original  document  has 
not  yot  been  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  copied  amongst  the  printed  papers. 

Mr.  HAWKI-XS:  Yes,  so  far  as  relates  to  ROGER  TICHUOKNE. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  right  that  the  other 
gentlemen's  names  should  be  published. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Oh,  no  ;  I  see  he  passed  in  every- 
thing but  his  arithmetic. 

"  List  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation at  the  Royal  Military  College  on  the  2nd  July,  1819, 
with  the  result. 
Candidate's  name.  Age. 

yrs.  mths. 
ROGER  ClIAS.  TlCHBOBNB 


1 
History. 

Yes. 


Geography. 

Yes 


8 

Arithmetic. 
X 


Height.       Has,  or  has 
feet,  inches,     not  been 
5        fcH         confirmed 

Yes. 

4  5  G 

Latin.     KiiL'lish.     French. 
Yes.  Yes. 


German.  Fortification.  Remarks. 

Yes.         Failed  in  Arithmetic." 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  produce  also  his  application  to  retire  from 

"•vice,  with  the  reply  to  that? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  the  24th  January,  1S53,  I 
think  ?— Yea. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  my  lord,  an  original  letter  was  asked  for 
on  Friday,  dated  15th  June,  from  Lord  BELLEW,  and  I  now  have 
it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  one  that  could  not  be  found? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  .  I  think  you  read  it  from  your  brief. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

I  perceive  that  in  one  of  these  papers  you  produce  the  height 
of  ROGER  TICIM'.HRNE  is  stated  as  5  feet  8J  inches;  do  they 
measure  them  in  their  stockings  ? — They  do,  the  same  as  recruits ; 
they  are  measured  by  a  standard. 

They  are  measured  by  a  standard,  standing  in  their  socks  ? — 
Yes,  at  least  that  is  the  case  now  ;  whether  at  that  time  I  cannot 
say,  because  I  was  not  in  the  office. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  there  has  been  any  alteration  ? 
No,  I  have  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  be  so,  I  think,  Dr. 
KENEALY. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  so  in  the  Navy. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  take  it  it  would  be  so,  because 
otherwise  a  man  might  have  high  heels  to  his  boots. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsil  :  What  is  the  date  of  ROGER  TICIIIWRNE'S 
irement? 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  important  question. 

Master  COCKCURN  :  The  2nd  of  July,  1819. 

Mr.  GERALD  FIT/GKUALD,  sworn. 
Kxamincd  by  Mr.  Serjeant  I'.MtiiY. 

Do  you  reside  at  the  Firs,  Binfield,  near  Bracknell  ? — Yes. 
In  what  county  ? — Berkshire. 


8 


THE    TICIIBORNE   TRIAL. 


Were  you  ac.piainte-l  with  Sir.  KH\V.M:I>  amt  I.ady  Dor.iiiTY? 

.-i-y  well. 

••  they  resided  .-it  Ti.-hbor:. 

\\  •  ra  ynn  in  t!  uniting  them  there? — I  visited  them 

twice  there,  and  visitcil  them  also  ;it   I'pton. 

l>o  you   r.-me<  :    meeting   K-M;I:I:   CilAlM.F.s 

TlCHBORNB    there?       Ye-i.   1  do. 

'lllO  LORD  CHIEF JUSTICl  :    At  which?      At  Tichborne,  my  h'nl. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.M:I:Y  :  Will  vnu  tell  in"  the  year? — 'I'liu  wiiiimer 
of  is  111. 

I1'  \-"'  remember  the  leir.'th  of  your  visit  at  that  time? — 
F.'ght  or  ten  days  ;  I  .-.,iil,|  tell  you  ex  ictly. 

WM  ROQKR  TICH8ORNI  there'.'  -lie  Iras  Staying  t!i>-re.  and  he 
wns  there  when  1  anive.l. 

An  I  ill  1  you  see  him  during  that  time  ?— I  s-iw  him  everyday. 

[  suppose  TOU  dined  at  t'-ie  same  table  with  him? — I  dined  at 
the  s.ine-  table  with  him.  and  walked  about  with  him. 

!><>  you   rememlier   upon   one   occasion   ;roing   to  smoke   with 
\    night  or  two   after   my  arrival   lie   prop  ivd    to   me   to 
rmoke  a  ciyar  with  him  bofore  going  to  be  1.  and  we  adjourned 
for  that  purple. 

Where  to?— To  big  room.  I  think  it  was  a  sitting-room  that 
he  used  to  oe.-npy  there — a  small  room.  I  think  so;  I  will  not 
be  positive,  but  1  am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

Will  yon  tell  us  what  passed,  if  you  please? — I  sat  down,  and 
lie  went  away  and  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  he  returned 
in  a  :  in/  gown,  and  as  he  came  back  to  his  seat  he  was 

settling  the  sleeves  of  his  dressing  gown  and  he  turned  them  up 
to  the  elbows, — the  shirt  and  the  dressing  gown,  and  he  held  out 
his  arm  to  me  and  showed  me  certain  tattoo  marks  upon  his  arm, 
he  told  me  they  were  tattoo  marks  ;  1  should  have  s  dd  they  were, 
but  he  told  me  so. 

J)o  you  remember  his  saying  anything  more  about   them  to 
In  regard  to  how  they  were  done? 

Yes? — I  remember  in  a  conversation  afterwards. 

You  say  he  told  you  they  were  tattoo  marks? — He  did. 

You  yourself  knew  what  tattoo  marks  were? — Well,  I  had 
seen  tattoo  marks  previously,  and  have  since. 

And  you  yourself  saw  that  they  were  tattoo  marks? — I  saw 
that  they  were  tattoo  marks  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  else 
to  \  on  '; — Not  when  he  was  showing  them  to  me. 

1  think  I  oaiiL'ht  from  you  afterwards  that  he  said  something? 
— Afterwards,  all  I  can  recollect  of  the  conversation. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JI;STICF.  :  Hut  was  it  at  this  time? — The  very 
same  time  when  we  sat  down,  ho  sat  down  to-smoke  ;  all  I  can 
recollect  is  that  he  mentioned  a  sailor  in  connection  with  the 
marks  as  having  something  to  do  with  them,  but  as  to  who  the 
sailor  was  or  where  it  was  done  I  really  cannot  say. 

1  >o  you  remember  at  all  the  character  of  the  marks  ? — I  cannot. 
I  have  tried  to  recollect;  they  were  not  representations  of  animals. 
that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  ;  they  were  inanimate  objects,  that  is  all 
I  can  tell  you. 

Is  your  memory  strong  enough  to  tell  us  on  which  arm  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say,  I  cannot  tell  yon  which  arm,  whether  on  one 
side  of  the  arm  or  the  other  side  of  the  arm,  but  it  was  on  one  of 
the  arms. 

That  you  are  positive  of? — Oh,  positive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  a  further  conversation 
that  passed  between  you  that  evening? — No. 

W  hat  time  of  the  evening  was  this? — It  was  the  usual  hour  of 
a  party  breaking  up,  we  had  just  broken  up  in  the  drawing-room. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  defendant  ?— Never, 
till  to-day. 

You  see  him  now? — I  see  him  now. 

Is  he  UOGKI:  CIIARI.KS  Ticmsoiixi;  ? — Why,  not  in  my  opinion  ; 
certainly  not ;  it  appears  to  me  quite  ludicrous. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

This  was  about  twenty-four  years  ago? — That  is  easily  told  ; 
it  was  in  1849. 

And  from  that  day  to  this  you  never  saw  ROGEK  TICIIBORNE  as 
you  say? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did,  it  was  a  mere  accident.  I 
am  pretty  sure  I  never  did,  in  fact  I  did  not  meet  him  before. 

You  had  no  reason  I  suppose  for  thinking  anything  about 
him  ? — No. 

Or  about  the  tattoo  marks? — Xo,  not  before  I  heard  of  the 
late  trial,  the  Claimant  coming  over. 

You  cannot  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  time  in  1849  this 
was? — July. 

A\  as  that  the  first  time  he  had  ever  asked  you  t»  smoke  with 
him  ? — It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

The  LOUD  CIIIF.F  Jrsnrj: :  Do  you  mean  the  visit  on  that 
evening? — Oh  no,  I  found  him  there  on  my  arrival. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKKY  :  1  understood  him  to  say,  he  saw  him 
every  day  while  he  was  there? — Yes. 

Mr.  . Justice  Lrsn  :  Was  that  on  the  first  evening? — I  would 
not  positively  swear  to  that,  but  I  think  probably  not,  because 
lie  would  not  know  whether  I  smoked  or  not. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:   How  is  that  a  reason,  whether  it  was  the  first 
or  second  evening,  that  he  might  not  know  whether  you  smoked? 
--Well,   the  second  or  the  third. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  reason  for  not  assigning  the  first 
••veiling — are  yon  prepared  to  say  it  was  not  the  first? — Yes,  I 
am  ;  1  am  positive  it  was  not  the  first. 


Why  an-  you  positive  it  was  not  the  first  ? — For  that  reason, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  tell  whether  1  had  smoked  or  1  : 

had  i!  at  all  intimate  with  him. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  the  second? — I  would  not  swear 
whether  it  W:LS  the  second  or  third,  but  it  was  early — it  was  within 
a  d  iv  or  two. 

Mow  long  had  yon  b -en  smoking  with  him  when  he  did  that, 
or  was  it  at  the  beginning  ?  — I  sat  with  him,  it  was  before  we 
bi»;an  ;  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  him,  and  he  left  the  room  and  took 
off  his  co-it  and  waistcoat  and  put  on  his  dres.-in^--ro\vn,  and  then 
it  was  when  he  came  back,  before  he  .-at  down,  settling  his  dress 
a/ain  that  he  turned  up  his  sleeve. 

And'showed  it  to  you?  —  And  showed  it  to  me. 

And  said.  "H  toomaiks"? — Precisely. 

That  is  all? — That  is  all  at  that  time. 

That  is  all  at   that  time? — Kxaetly. 

Are  you  able  to  tell  us  when  next  any  allu^'on  WAS  nude  to  the. 
subject? — Do  you  mean  by  KOI.F.I:  TICIIIIOKNL  ? 

Ves? — I  do  not  remember  his  ever  making  an  allusion  to  it, 
but  he  may  have  done  so.  I  cannot  recollect  any  instance. 

According  to  your  memory,  that  is  the  only  occasion  on  w'lic'i 
he  made  any  allusion  to  these  tattoo  m  irks? — I  cannot  remember 
his  talking  of  them  afterwards.  1  think  it  is  very  likely  he  did. 

If  you  cannot  remember,  you  had  better  not  speculate? — Very 
well. 

What  part  of  July  was  it  do  you  remember? — I  think  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  July  ;  yes,  it  must  have  b-.-en. 

The  end  of  July? — The  end  of  July. 

Do  you  mean  the  last  week  ? — The  end  of  the  month  ;  my 
impression  is  that  it  was.  If  I  had  remembered  to  bring  you  a 
little  account-book  I  could  have  told  you  precisely.  I  arrived  on 
Saturday  and  I  think  that  was  the  end  of  the  month  very  nearly, 
and  remained  until  the  Monday  week  following. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  almanac  here.  Do  you  mean  Saturday 
was  the  last  day  of  the  mouth  ? — I  cannot  s-.iy.  I  intended  to  put 
that  little  book  in  my  pocket. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Is  it  in  town? — Yes  it  is  my  lord. 
I  brought  it  up  on  purpose  but  I  really  forgot  it  this  morning. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  date  is  the  date  of  your  arrival  at  Ti-'hborne  ? 
— The  date  of  arrival  and  the  date  of  departure,  and  what  the  l!y 
cost  me  to  Tiehborne,  if  you  would  like  to  see  that  :  it  is  not  a 
diary. 

Will  you  tell  me  now  as  near  as  you  remember  all  that  he  did 
say  when  he  showed  you  the  mark? — I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
else. 

Is  it  too  troublesome  to  repeat  again  what  he  said  ? — I  did  not 
repeat  it  for  I  cannot  repeat  the  words. 

Did  he  say  anything? — lie  told  me  they  were  tattoo  marks. 

Did  he  say  anything  more? — It  was  a  natural  thing  to  say 
something  about  the  tattoo  marks,  and  I  remember  his  mentioning 
a  sailor  in  connection  with  them,  but  I  cannot  say  who  the 
sailor  was. 

That  is  all  you  remember? — That  is  all  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other  gentleman  who  was 
in  the  house  at  the  time? — -The  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uoi;i:i:r  TICII- 
IIOUXE  were  there,  Sir  EDWAIID'S  brother  ;  they  were  there  the 
whole  time  I  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  person? — Miss  CHARLOTTE  TALBOT 
was  there. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  remember  anybody  else  ;  very  likely 
there  may  have  been,  or  m-iy  have  come  and  gone. 

1  am  talking  of  while  you  were  there — was  there  any  military 
gentleman  staying  there  while  you  were  there? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  any  military  gentleman,  but  there  may  have  been.  I 
am  not  swearing  that  there  was  any. 

I  am  merely  testing  your  recollection;  that  is  all  you 
remember.  At  that  time  there  were  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KoiiF.itr 
TiciiHoiixK,  and  the  lady  of  the  name  of  TALBOT? — Kxaetly. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsit:  lie  does  not  remember  that  they  were  the 
only  ones. 

Dr.  KKXF.ALY  :  No,  he  does  not  say  that. — No. 

But  you  do  not  remember  any  others? — I  do  not  remember  any 
others  ;  .some  one  may  have  dined  there. 

I  mean  staying  there? — Exactly. 

1  think  you  say  you  remember  this  at  all  events,  that  you  had 
no  reason  for  remembering  it  until  the  trial  ;  how  soon  during 
the  trial  did  it  revive  in  your  recollection,  if  I  may  use  the  word? 
— It  recurred  to  my  recollection  previous  to  the  trial,  when  [ 
heard  the  Claimant  was  coining  over  to  England,  and  I  told 
friends  of  mine,  if  the  man  was  the  real  man  he  would  have 
those  marks. 

Now,  this  is  not  right :  I  ask  you  a  simple  question  as  to  time 
and  you  immediately  give  me  something  else? — Very  well,  I  will 
do  what  you  pie;. 

Then  it  was  before  you  heard  that  the  defendant  had  come 
over  to  England  that  it  revived  in  your  recollection? — Precisely. 

Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  family  before  the  trial? — Not 
any  members  of  the  family.  1  have  not  seen  any  member  (,f  the 
family  since  I  saw  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  I^li7. 

Did  you  call  at  Mr.  HOI.MK'S  in  isiJ7 '/_ Mr.  HOI.MK'S? 

Yes? — I  never  heard  of  his  name. 

You  never  heard  of  his  name  ? — No,  I  saw  his  name  iu  the  papers. 

Di-1  you  make  no  excursion  to  Croydon  in  the  yeir  lSf>7? — 
Oh,  dear,  no. 
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Ill  IV 


The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  there  is  another  gentleman 
of  that  name,  Doctor. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  Perhaps,  iny  lord,  that  is  the  solution  of  it. 

You  could  not  give  me  any  description  whatever  of  the  tattoo 

m;irks  ? I  cannot  positively.  I  have  tried  to  do  it  naturally,  but 

I  really  cannot. 

Did  you  notice  ROGER  TlCHBORNES  hand  on  that  occasion  t — 

No.  I  did  not. 

You  did  not  notice  his  hand  ? — No. 

1  )id  you  ever  notice  either  of  his  hands  ? — Never.  One  does 
not  generally  examine  one's  friend's  hands. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  any  peculiarity  about  his  thumb?  I 
i  iy  take  that  ? — No,  never ;  I  never  examined  it. 
I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  using  very  plain  words.  Did 
you  notice  his  hands,  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you  ;  not  whether 
you  examined  his  hands.  Do  not  confound  the  two,  if  you  please. 
You  never  noticed  his  hand? — Never. 

[To  the  defendant.]  Will  you  please  to  put  out  your  thumb? 
[The  defendant  held  out  his  hand.]  Did  you  ever  notice  any 
peculiarity  of  that  kind  ? — Never. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  colour  hair  ROGER  had?— It  was  not 
black,  and  it  was  not  curly — that  is  all  I  remember  about  it  ;  and 
it  was  not  blond,  so  it  must  have  been  between  the  two,  I  take  it. 
Brown  'i — Yes. 

I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  notice  his  personal  appearance 
particularly? — I  noticed  his  personal  appearance.  I  have  him 
before  me  now. 

Have  you  indeed?— Yes,  his  tout  OisenMe. 
Did  you  notice  how  he  walked?— Nothing  particular. 
You  saw  nothing  particular  in  his  walk? — -No,  he  was  a  loose 
maile  man — not  drilled — not  well  Set  up. 

Would  you  say  he  was  in-kneed,  as  to  one  of  his  knees? — I 

r  observed  it.     I  walked  about  with  him. 
He  walked  like  other  people? — Just  like  other  people. 
Upright? — Did  you  say  upright? 

Yes? — A  loose  walking,  not  of  his  legs  but  altogether,  lam 
speaking  of  a  loosely  made  man. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  when  you  smoked  with  him? — I 
think  it  was.  I  would  not  swear  it.  i  think  it  is  very  likely  I 
may  have  done  so  afterwards.  I  may  have  smoked  witli  him  in 
tin-  morning  perhaps. 

You  have  had  a  conversation  on  this  matter  with  Lady  DOUGHTY 
,;  y — No,  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.     1  said,  "The  last 
tin. >•  1  saw  Lady  DOUGHTY  "  I  never  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject. 

Where  did  you  see  her  ? — I  went  to  call  on  her  in  London'.  I 
happened  to  be  in  London  for  a  few  days,  and  she  was  not  at 
home,  and  I  afterwards  met  her  at  a  friend's  house  visiting  there 
in  the  morning,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  is  the 
last  tiir.e  I  saw  her. 

Then  you  simply  saw  he-r  and  had  no  conversation? — Oh,  dear 
no;  the  trial  had  not  begun  in  the  Common  1'leas. 

Then  did  you  have  a  conversation  on  the  subject? — With 
any  one  connected  with  the  case  ? 

Any  of  theTicilBORXE  family  ?— None  of  thcTlciinoRXE  family. 
Or  their  lawyers  ? — Or   their  lawyers,  certainly  not — no  com- 
munication witli  them. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI:I:Y. 

When  was  it  you  first  heard  of  the  defendant  either  being 
or  coining  here  to  claim  the  baronetcy?— I  do  not  know — 
ion  report. 

lint  do  you  remember  the   year? — No,  I  do  not — I  cannot  say. 
\V;us  it  before  you  saw  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  1*07  'i — That  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

The   Lor.n   CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  defendant  was  here  in  this 

,try  in  1HIJ7,  and  lie  said  it  was  before  he  cam.'  over. 
Mr.  Serjeant   PARRY:  I  wanted   to  know  whether  it  was  when 
he  was  herj  or  was  coining  over? — I  did  not  say  he  was  coining 

•    •    r.   iliil    I  '/ 

\Vhen  did  you  first  hear  he  was  coming  over,  then  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Did  anybody  call  attention  to  these  tattoo  marks,  or  do  you 
remember   them  yourself? — No,  but  I  remember  them  myself. 
•.body  called  my  attention  to  them. 

Can  you  tell  me  his  appearan  •.<;  as  to  size? — I  ought  to  know, 
but   I   cannot   remember   exactly,    because    we  were   measured 
/ether  at  Tichbonie  and  some  one  else,  and  there   were  the 
it  I  cannot  remember  exictly. 

l-ihi.-L'ht'.'      As.  regards  height. 

What  was  his  appearance  as  to  slirnncss  ami  tallness? — -He  was 
a  very  slight  man. 

Dili  you  notice  anything  at  that  time  about  how  he  :<|>oke  t'le 

• '.'    -If    I    had   met   him  without  knowing  he  was 

,:iof  Mr.  James  Ti<:m:oi:Xi:,  1  should  have  set  him  down  for 

a  Frenchman.      II-     iwionally     ;  ed   French    idioms  translated 

into  Knglish,  and  occasionally  would  have  recourse   to  a   French 
word  to  explain  what  he    meant.      I    mean  on   a  .sudden  he  would 

•>'iki;  very  broken  Knglish. 

Mr.  Justiee  LrsH  :  You  say  he  occasionally  used  a  French 
WOP  I  •  chilly,  that  is  my  general  recollection  that  he  did; 

aiil  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

Mr.  I'AKi'.v  :   You  say  you  have  a  little  book  that 

would  actually  fix  the  date? — Yes,  in  London. 

Perhaps  you  will  give  it  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  day  ? — Yes,  I 
am  staying  at  tl  Hotel. 


Mr.  ALFRED  SEYMOUR,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  live  at  Knoyle  House,  "Wiltshire,  and  Eaton  Square?— 
Yes. 

And  are  member  for  Salisbury  ? — Yes. 

Your  father  was  the  late  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR,  of  Knoyle  ? — 
Yes. 

Your  brother,  Mr.  HEXRY  DAXBY  SEYMOUR,  was  the  only  other 
son  of  Mr.  HEXRY  SEYMOUR? — Yes. 

Was  the  late  Dowager  Lady  TIUIIBORXI:  a  half-sister  of  yours? 
— She  was. 

And  only  daughter,  I  think,  of  your  father? — Yes. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  the  elder  brother?— Tlie 
younger  brother. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Lady  TICIIBORNE  was  born,  I  think,  in  1803  ?— 
Yes. 

And  married  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBORXE  in  the  year  1827  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  the  year. 

Now  the  family  of  Mr.  and  afterwards  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORXE 
and  Lady  TiciiisoitNE  consisted  of  two  sons,  ROGER  and  ALFRED  ? 
— Yes. 

ALFRED  being  ten  years  younger  than  his  brother  ROGER? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  daughters  there  were  ? — There  were,  I 
believe,  two.  I  only  recollect  one,  which  died  an  infant,  but  I 
believe  there  was  another. 

Was  that  MABEL  or  ALICE? — MABEL,  whom  I  remember. 
Do  you  remember  whether  she  was  the  elder  or  younger  of  the 
two  sisters? — My  impression  is,  the  elder,  but  I  would  not  be 
certain. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  until  the  death  of  Lady  TICIIBORNE 
continue  upon  good  and  intimate  terms  with  her? — Yes. 
And  until  his  death  with  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ? — Yes. 
And  until  his  departure  from   England,  in  the  early  part  of 
lS;~>:i,  were  you  upon  intimate  terms  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? 
— Most  intimate. 

How  early  in  life  do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — The 
earliest  recollection  that  i  have  of  him  was  his  coming  to  Knoyle 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  sister  MABEL,  who  was  a 
child  of  perhaps  a  year-and-a-half  or  two  years  old.  I  could  not 
tell  you.  1  have  a  recollection  of  his  being  there  quite  as  a  child. 
That  is  the  earliest  recollection  you  have  of  him  ? — Quite  a 
child,  MABEL  was.  It  was  the  only  time  I  saw  the  girl,  and  she 
died  shortly  after.  I  forget  what  age — two  or  three,  1  think. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  was  in  arms  when  they  came 
to  Kuoyle? — Yes,  I  have  a  childish  recollection  of  the  only  time. 
She  was  in  arms,  but  whether  a  baby  in  arms,  or  was  being 
can  led,  my  recollection  is  not  sullicient  to  say. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  rather  think  the  date  she  died  was  in  March, 
ls:it? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  My  impression  is,  the  year  that 
Lady  Tic'HiiORXE  and  UOGICR  were  at  Knoyle  with  MABEL,  which 
is  the  first  time  [  ever  saw  ROGER,  and  was  l.S;i;i  or  1SI1I.  L 
know  .MABEL  died  shortly  afterwards.  I  could  not  be  positive 
as  to  the  date.  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  am  told,  my  Lord,  it  is  in  the  Chancry  alli- 
davits. 

The  JURY  :  Page  30.     Born  8th  July,  1832. 
Mr.  1 1  A  \VKIXS  :  And  she  died  in  ]*:>  1  '/ 

You  say  you  continued  on  intimate  t.Tins  with  him  until  he 
left  England  in  the  early  part  of  IS.").'!  ? — Y'es. 

Your  father,  HEXRY  SKVMOUR,  lived  at  Knoyle  chiefly? — Yes. 
Had  lie  a  house  also  in  town,  :>!),  Upper  Grosvenor  Street? — 
Yes. 

Your  mother,  1  think,  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hoi'KlxsoN? — Yes. 
Was  Mrs.  HOPKIXSON  a  lady  whose  house  and  residence  was  at 
Hath  ?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  widow  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 
Mr.    HAWKIXS:   Did   she   spend   a   good  deal  of  her  time  at 
Knoyle? — The  autumn  and  winter  she  lived  at  Knoyle. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  In  your  father's  house? — Y'es,  my  brd. 
Mr.  HAWKIXS:  A  gentleman  of  the  Jury  asked  what  date 
ROGER  first  came  to  Knoyle.  It  would  be  about  18;U? — l.s:!;i  or 
18:i4  the  child  was  there,  and  I  think  the  date  must  be  regulated 
by  the  period  of  her  deaih.  I  could  not  charge  my  memory  with 
it,  but  I  remember  she  was  there. 

You  say  Mrs.  Hol'KiNSOX  did  spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  at 
Knoyle.  Was  that  a  habit  of  hers  for  many  years? — Yes;  the 
summer  at  Bath,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  she  spent  with  her 
father  and  mother  at  Knoyle,  when  they  were  there  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  IIoi'Kixsoxis  now  dead? — Yes. 
When  did  he  die.? — January,  l.S.V). 

In  what  year  did  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  your  father,  die? — The  3rd 
November,  INI!). 

And  your  mother,  Mrs.  SEYMOUR,  is  dead  also? — She  is. 
When  did  she  die  ?— March,  IMC,!). 
You  had  three  sisters,  I  think  ? — Yes. 
Will  you  give  me  their  names? — JANE — 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  the  eldest? — The  eldest, 
v,  ho  married  Mr.  1'iin.i.iP  P.OUVERIE. 

M  r.  HAWKINS  :  Was  that  in  the  year  1.S17  ? — Married  in  August, 
1M17.  I  cannot  give  the  day  of  the  month.  Then  SARAH  ELLEN 
married  to  Mr.  ASIIFORD  SAXDFORD,  of  Minehcad  Court,  Somer- 
setshire. 
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In   l>."ii'j.   I    tic  it   then.      1   i-..iilil  not  give  you  the 

dates    exactly.      Then    l."l  ]-\    C\l:m.INK    1  1.\|;O)U:  I,    wif. 
IIUIIIY    ItAWT.P 

Married  in  LSI',;.'?-     . 

Your  sister,  I.:uly  1!  \WI.INSOX,  was  tin1  younger  of  three  ulsters? 
— Yes,  younger  tliiin  tin'  three— the  youngest  of  tin-  family. 

•  CIIIIT  .li'Min::  Where  ilo  you  come  in  ? — Icome 
in  before  I-ady   l>.\«i.ix--"X.      My  brother  tin-  eldest,   then   two 

tD,  then  me,  and  then 


Mr.   HAWKINS:  I.ady  KAWEINSOS  would  be  nearer  to  II 
— Yes,  she  was  two  or  three  years  older. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:  'Flic  references  to   this  are   11.'!  I,    1  !:!.">. 
and  11 :',!». 

Was  your  sister,  Mrs.  S\NI>IOKI>.  called  F.I.LKX?—  'i 

Th,  K:  Dropping  the  first   name.  SAKAH? 

— Dropping  the  first  ; 

Mr.  II  \WKINS  :  KIH.FI;  TinuiOKNE  you  have  told  us  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  at  Knoyle,  and  also  at  Grosveuor  Street? — Yes. 

Did  he  visit  at  any  time  at  Knoyle  with  his  father,  Sir  JAME.S 
, IIOKXK? — Yes,  but  h.  rally  there  without  him. 

I  only  want  to  know  whether  he  ever  visited  there  with  him  ? 
— Y 

I  >o  you  remember  when  that  was? — I  really  forget  what  year 

Do  you  remember  his  examination  at  Sandhurst? — I  remember 
when  it  took  place. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  was  in  that  year? — Well,  it 
must  have  been  just  about  that  time.  It  would  be  IS  19  then. 

The  I.OKII  CHIEF  JTSIICE:  Was  it  the  year  of  his  examina- 
tion?— 1  remembered  his  being  there  that  year.  I  remember 
now.  because  it  was  the  year  my  father  died,  1849. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference  is  page  ll.'i:!. 

The  I,oi:nCniKF.IrsTiCK:  Before  that  you  have  taken  us  into  that 
period:  but  one  would  like  to  take  his  history  chronologically. 
Did  he  spend  any  part  of  his  vacation  there  before,  while  he  was 
at  Stonyhurst  ?— Well  at  Stonyhurst  he  was  there  every  autumn 
I  think  fora  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

That  is  anterior  to  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  ? — Anterior  to 
1849. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Can  you  fix  at  all  from  any  memorandum  the 
of  his  visits? — Yes,  I  can  from  recollection  perfectly.  A 
knowledge  of  my  own  movements  1  think  in  1845.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  1840-47-48  and  '49  I  know  he^as  there ;  in  the 
autumn,  September  generally.  In  1845,  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
positive  he  was  there. 

About  what  duration  were  his  visits? — A  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ;  he  came  and  went  just  as  he  pleased. 

I  'pon  these  occasions  were  the  whole  of  the  family,  yourself, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  for  the  most  part  at  home? — Yes. 

And  Mrs.  Hm-Kixsox  a  resident  in  the  house? — Yes. 

How  was  he  in  the  habit  of  addressing  your  father  in  speaking 
to  him? — •'  Mr.  Si.vMon:,"  always. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  either  address  him  or  speak  of  him  as 
his  grandfather?— Never,  on  any  one  single  occasion. 

How  was  lie  in  the  habit  of  addressing  you  and  your  brother? — 
As  HKNKV  and  AEKKED. 

Did  he  ever  address  you  as  "Uncle  HENT.Y  "  or  "Uncle 
AI.I  i;i:n? — Never  on  any  one  single  occasion. 

That  is  in  neither  speaking  to  you  nor  in  writing  to  you  ? — 
Never. 

How  was  he  in  the  habit  of  addressing  your  sisters? — He  called 
them  by  their  Christian  names. 

Was  that  also  an  invariable  habit? — Invariably. 

You  have,  I  presume,  a  perfect  recollection  of  KO<;I;I:'S  appear- 
ance. Wrill  you  just  describe  him? — He  was  a  little  bit  taller 
than  me.  He  may  have  been  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  taller  than 
me,  exceedingly  slight  built,  narrow  shouldered,  wiry  bony  figure, 
and  an  expressive  face,  and  dark  straight  hair. 

I 'id  you  notice  his  chest? — Exceedingly  narrow  chested. 

Had  he  any  habit  with  reference  to  his  hair  for  instance? — 

His  hair  was  parted  at  the  side,  and  before  he  went  into  the  army 

d  to  wear  his  hair  long  and  cut  straight  behind  bare,  and 

after  he  went  into  the  army  his  hair  was  cut  short,  and  at  that 

time  he  used  to  wear  it  long.     It  used  to  come  down  over  his 

\vs,  and  he  was  always  throwing  it  back  to  keep  it  out,  and 

after  he  got  his  commission  I  suppose  they  cut  his  hair  for  him, 

and  he  wore  it  much  shorter. 

Did  you  see  that  little  sketch  which  Lord  lin.i.EW  made? — No. 

IVi  haps  you  will  look  at  that  (it  was  handed  to  the  Witness). 

The   I.OK'II  CHIEF  .Iisrn.:i: :   I  remember  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
ret   upon  their  having  cut  his  hair  for   him  to  a  certain 
patten. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  lie  does. 

Tin'  WITNESS:  Yes  that  (ref en-ing  to  the  sketch)   is  exactly 
the  way  he  used  to  wear  his  hair  cut  straight  down  his  b.c 
cut  straight  round.  His  hairwas  several  shades  darker  than  mine. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Several  shades  darker  than  yours? — Oh,  agreat 
deal  darker  than  mine. 

Mr.  .Instie. •  MM, ic,]-:  Than  now  or  at  that  time? — AY  ell,  my 
hair  at  that  lime.  I  suppose  1  may  be  a  little  darker  now.  1  do 
not  know,  but  he  was  of  a  darker  complexion — darker  altogether. 

A  darker  man  ? — A  darker  man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  was  his  complexion? — llathor  an  olive 


complexion   he   had.  I  should  say;  a  dark  complexion.     He  was 
not  what  you  would  call  a  fair-complexioned  man. 
Do  yui  remeiir  He? — Yes. 

hen-  anything  peculiar  about  that?  —  It  wa.;  a  very  pleasant 
smile.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recollect  any  particular  peculiarity. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  smile — a  pleasant  expression  of  the 

any  peculiarity  of  twitch  about  the  eyes  ? — Not  the 
Blighti 

Was  there  any  malformation  of  the  thumb  or  anything  of  that 
kind'/-- -Not  that  I  remember. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  1  call  it,  my  lord,  a  peculiarity.  I  do  not  call 
it  a  malformation  ;  not  the  uighl 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Call  it,  by  any   name   you   like   to  call  it.      Was 
irity   or  malformation,   or   anything  about  the 
thumb  at  all  ? — Not  the  slightest  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  ti  .  peculiarity 

about  the  thumb? — Xever. 

Until  long  after  the  first  trial  commenced? — I  never  heard  such 
a  thing. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  W;LS  anything  upon  cither  of 
his  arms? — 1  remember  that  he  was  tattooed. 

Did  you  see  the  mark  yourself? — Y> 

On  which  arm  was  it? — On  the  left  arm. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  marks  were? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  was  a  cross,  a  heart,  and  an  anchor,  with  the 
initials  underneath  it. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  how  those  initials  were  made? 
that  is.  how  they  were  executed? — They  were  straggly  letteis.  as 

.'•illection  goes;  straggly  letters  badly  done,  1 
BOt  across  the  arm;  but,  as  far  as  my  recollectioi 
they  were   lengthways   on   the  arm — not   across   underneath   the 
heart  and  anchor,  which  went  down  the   arm,  but  down  length- 
ways, here,  and  running   down,  as  far  as   my  rcmcnibraiic 

Miing.)     The  last  letter  was  sloped  down,  and   was  rather 
Mian  the  others. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  saw  those  marks  upon  one  or 
more  than  one  occasion? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  it  on  two  occasions,  but  whether  I  have  seen  it  on  any 
other  occasion,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have,  but  it  is 
vivid  to  my  mind  on  two  occasions  only. 

Will  you  tell  me  those  occasions? — Whether  it  was  the  first 
or  second.     I  believe  the  first  occasion  was  in  my  room  where  tv.i 
had  a   habit  of  going    to  smoke,  and  for  him  to  play  the    1 
horn.     He  used  to  take  his  coat  off  and  play  the  French   horn 
there. 

Where  are  you  speaking  of? — At  Knoyle. 

We  have  not  got  that  fact,  that  he  used  to  go  to  your  room  and 
play.  When-  was  your  room  ? — Detached  from  the  house  in  the 
butler's  cottage,  which  was  close  adjoining  my  father's  house. 

You  had  your  rooms  then  in  the  butler's  house? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  say,  upon  one  occasion,  in  that  room  you 
saw  him? — I  remember  perfectly  seeing  it  then. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKI  JISTICE  :  What  led  to  your  seeing  it?  How  did 
it  happen? — lie  had  got  his  coat  off,  as  far  as  I  remember,  to 
smoke  and  play  the  French  horn  more  at  his  ease,  and  I  think  i 
saw  it  on  his  arm. 

Mr.  HAWK  INS  :  Did  you  speak  to  him  on  that  subject,  and  ask 
him  how  it  had  come  there,  or  anything  about  it? — I  do  not 
remember. 

That  is  one  occasion  you  distinctly  remember.  Can  you  tell 
me  when  the  other  occasion  was  ? — The  other  was  when  the 
hounds  were  drawing  a  certain  cover  at  Knoyle.  I  remember 
attending  with  him  and  other  people,  1  think  1  remember  him 
baring  his  arm  at  a  certain  place,  to  show  the  mark,  but  who 
was  there  besides  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Do  you  know  whether  his  father,  Sn:  JAMES  TICIII:»I:NE.  was 
aware  of  it  ? 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  This    question  is  asked    to  endeavour  t 
indirectly  so  met  li  ing  that  passed  between  the  witness  and  Sir. I  AMI:S 
Tit'inioiiNi:.     1  object  to  it;  it  must  be  hearsay. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Unless  ROQEB  TlCHBORNE  himself 
was  present. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  in    I,' 
TI<'IIIIOI:NI:'S  presence  hearing  his  father  speak  of   it  ?—  \o. 

The  I.oi:i>  CiiiKi'  Jrsnc-i-:  :  lint  ha;  I;.M;EI:  Tiriii'ousi:  ever 
spoken  of  it  with  reference  to  his  father? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mentioning  his  father's  name  or  with  reference 
to  his  father? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

Now  I  must  ask  you  about  his  voice.  Let  me  ask  you  his 
speech  or  accent  ?—  He  spoke  with  a  Very  strong  French  accent. 

Did  he  converse  in  French? — He  used  to  speak  in  French 
almost  always. 

The  LORD  CIHEI  Jrsni.'K:  You  and  he? — lie  and  I. 

Did  he  converse  in  French  or  speak  French  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family  ? — We  nearly  always  spoke  French  with  him. 

Mr.  Justice  IA'SII  :  All  of  you? — All  of  us. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  into  the  Army,  did 
you  understand  his  speech  in  French  or  Knglish  the  better? — He 
spoke  no  F.nglish  at  all  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  Stonyhurst. 

The  l.oiin  CHIEF  ,Ii  STICK  :  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  could 
not  speak  it  or  that  he  did  not  ? — lie  could  not  speak  it. 

Mr.  HAW-KINS  :  Do  you  remember  his  voice? — Yes,  I  do  in  con- 
junction with  his  accent. 
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You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Defendant  ou 
several  occasions  ? — Yes. 

You  have  seen  him  in  this  Court  ? — Yes.  . 

You  have  heard  him  speak  ? — Yes. 
Is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIBOUXE? — No. 

You  have  told  us  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  vacations 
with  you  ;  where  was  ROGER'S  room  in  the  house  at  Kuoyle  '1 — lie 
used  generally  to  have  a  corner  room  in  the  turret  in  the  court- 
yard. 

Look  at  these.  (Handing  some  photographs.)  Are  those 
photographs  of  Knoyle  ? — Yes. 

There  are  four  of  them,  and  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  them 
all.  Two  of  them  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Those  are  the  photographs  we  have  had. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  we  have  had  them- — page  1130  and  1132. 

Now,  just  attend  to  the  terms  of  this  queetion  :  Is  there  any 
alteration  in  Knoyle  which  has  been  made  since  the  year  1852  as 
appearing  in  those  photographs  ? — No,  not  the  slightest  alteration 
since  1852. 

I  believe,  after  1851.  after  your  father's  death,  you  did  make 
some  alteration  ? — In  the  year  IN.")]  . 

But  since  1851  there  has  been  no  alteration  at  all? — Abso- 
lutely none. 

13e  good  enough  to  say  whether  from  these  photographs  you  can 
point  out  to  me  what  part  of  the  house  ROGER  TICHBOKXE'S  room 
was'/ — -Yes,  that  was  his  room  with  the  window  open  just  above 
the  head  of  a  man  upon  a  ladder.  Let  my  Lord  see  it.  (Hand- 
ing it.)  You  see  a  sort  of  turret  and  a  window  in  the  turret  with 
a  man  on  a  ladder  below  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Does  that  part  of  the  house  remain  altogether 
unaltered  ? — Precisely  as  it  was. 

As  it  was  in  1845  '! — Yes. 

So  in  that  part  of  the  house  there  was  no  alteration  even  in 
]>:,]  v— No. 

Just  now  take  the  second  photograph.  Has  there  been  any 
alteration  ?  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  alteration  in  IS.")!'-1 — Do 
you  want  the  garden  front ? 

Tin- garden  front  in  whicli  there  was  an  alteration  in  Is.'il? 
— In  1850  or  1851,  I  think  it  was  1-S51  it  was  built — 1  believe 
this  room  which  is  covered  with  creepers  and  has  one  window 
open. 

I  hat  room  was  built  then? — That  room  was  built  in  1851. 

In  other  respects  is  the  garden  front  the  same  as  it  was  in 
].sl5? —  Precisely.  (Handing  it  to  his  lordship.)  There  is  a 
room  at  the  end,  my  lord,  without  any  rooms  over  it  with  an  open 
window. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  remains  the  same? — That  iea 
portion  which  I  built  in  1851  for  my  own  use. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  you  have  a  third  photograph  of  Knoyle? 
— Y 

What  does  that  represent/ — That  represents  the  front  of  the 
house  looking  to  the  village  street  with  the  butler's  house  opposite. 

Does  that  remain  unaltered  since  I*  15? — Entirely  so. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  where  your  room  W.IH, 
where  you  went  to  sleep  'i — Yes,  that  is  my  room  in  the  cottage, 
the  end  room  in  the  gable  without  any  room  underneath,  which  is 
a  largish  room  in  the  butler's  cottage,  which  I  used  as  my  bed 
room  and  sitting  room. 

Was  it  on  the  upper  floor  or  lower  ? — It  is  on  the  upper  floor, 
but  there  is  no  window  over  it,  it  is  the  one  window  occupying 
the  end  of  the  gable. 

That  is  where  you  had  your  room  ? — That  is  where  I  had   my 

room.     It  is  half  on  the  upper  floor  and  half  on  the  lower.     There 

lie  window  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  butler's  name  w:is  THOMPSON — Is  that  so? 
Yes. 

Was  that  the  same  man  who  afterwards  occupied  the  lodging- 
house  in  St.  James's  Place  V— The  same  one. 

He  is  dead,  I  believe? — He  is  dead. 

Xow,  entering  the  door  of  the  cottage,  how  did  you  arrive  at 
your  rooms — what  did  you  pass  'i — We  passed  through  the  kitchen 
of  the  cottage,  and  half-way  up  the  staircase  of  the  cottage  there 
i  door  into  this  room. 

that  a  bed  room  as  well  as  a  sitting  room  for  you? — Yes. 

I  believe  your  father  hated  smoking  ';  —  'i 

I  believe  be  had.  an  equal  aversion  to  the  practice  upon    the 
i  in  tin;  house?  —  He  had. 

Mr.  i  I  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  matter,  the 

pages  are  1  1  l.s.'.i. 

told  my  lord  that  ROGER  TICHI;OR\T.  was  in  the  habit  of 
ng  to  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  smoking? — V 

And  pr:i'-ti.-.ing  then;  on  his  French  horn? — "i 

that  a  matter  of  daily  or  frequent  occurrence  ? — Constantly. 

Duriii  of  the  visits  that  he  paid  to  Km.-. 

The  i  :  ici:  :   Was  he  at  that  time  a  gre;it  smoker? 

rny  lord,    ho   used  to   smoke    a  pipe   witli    the  strongest 
ndisli  tot.: 

And  smoke  fn  n  i<  ntly  ? — Very  frequently,  my  lord. 

Mr.  I!  When  lie  stayed  at  Knoyl  in  tlie  habit 

of  going  anyw;  •)»•!  ? — He  went  to  Wardour. 

:   How  far  is  that  from   Knoyle? — 
Five  miles,  my  }i,n[. 

Did  he   go  there  regularly  ?— We  always  used 
to  go  there  on  Sundays. 


Your  father  sent  him  there  ? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  TICIIBORNES  are  all  Roman 
Catholics? — All  Roman  Catholics. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  on  your  side  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  ever  within  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge pay  visits  at  Wardour? — Yes. 

About  how  often  do  you  remember  his  paying  visits  there  ? — 
Not  very  often  from  Kuoyle. 

Were  his  visits  a  day  or  two  days'  duration,  or  what  ? — Short 
visits  ;  when  he  used  to  go  over  from  Knoyle,  he  used  to  go  over 
to  dine  or  sleep,  or  perhaps  spend  two  nights. 

That  is  when  he  went  over  from  Knoyle  ? — When  he  went  over 
from  Knoyle. 

In  travelling  f roinTichborne  to  Knoyle,  how  did  he  arrive  there  ? 
• — From  Tich borne  to  Knoyle  he  used  to  come  to  Salisbury  and 
take  the  coach  from  Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Coining  from  where — Tichborne? — 
from  Tichborne. 

They  came  from  Tichborne  to  Salisbury  by  train  ? — I  am  not 
sure  at  one  time  whether  the  railway  was  open  in  1845  or  1846. 

1  should  think  not.  You  mean  the  train  from  the  west  country  ? 
— The  train  from  Winchester. 

Winchester  and  Salisbury — yes  ? — I  can  only  answer  from 
Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury.  They  used  to  come  by  coach,  and 
then  we  used  to  send  over  to  Shaftesbury  to  meet  them. 

The  direct  line  that  comes  now  across  the  country  from 
Basingstoke  was  not  then  in  existence? — No,  that  was  not  opeu 
until  years  after — 1859,  I  think  ;  but  from  Bishopstoke  to  Salis- 
bury I  am  not  sure  whether  the  line  was  open  then  or  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Coach  to  Shaftesbury,  and  at  Shaftesbury  he  was 
met  by  your  father's  carriage? — Yes. 

The  Lor.u  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  far  is  your  place  from  Shaftes- 
bury ? — Five  miles. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  shoot  much  ? — He  used  to  shoot 
occasionally.  lie  was  a  very  bad  shot — he  did  not  care  about  it. 

What  was  his  chief  amusement  at  Knoyle  ? — He  was  very  fond 
of  riding  and  hunting. 

1  )id  he  bring  a  horse  with  him  ? — Latterly  he  brought  a  horse,  in 
IM.s  was  the  first  that  he  brought  a  horse.  I  think  in  1848  and 
IN  19,  after  he  left  Stonyhurst,  when  he  was  going  into  the  army. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  remember  the  circumstance  of  his  going 
into  the  army.  Were  you  at  home  ? 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  diverted  you  from '  a  part  of  the 
examination  you  were  going  into,  because  I  thought  it  was  prema- 
ture. I  wanted  to  get  things  in  their  chronological  order.  Do 
not  let  me  divert  you  from  it  altogether.  You  were  asking  about 
the  early  part  of  1849  about  his  father. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  was,  my  lord.  In  the  early  part  of  1849 
where  was  your  father  residing  ? — I  think  he  was  at  Knoyle  in 
the  early  part  of  1849.  lie  must  have  been  at  Knoyle  in  the 
early  part  in  the  spring.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  month,  but  in  the 
spring  he  went  to  Mrs.  HOPKINS,  my  grandmother's  house  at  Bath. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  spring,  he  and  his  father,  1 
understand,  were  at  Knoyle,  you  think,  in  the  spring? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  are  asking  now  about  Mr.  SEYMOUU'S 
father. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Not  ROGER'S  father. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  your  question  was 
whether  ROGEI:  and  his  father  were  at  Knoyle  in  the  early 
part. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  thought  you  were  speak- 
ing of  my  father. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  if  I  did  I  made  a  mistake.  ROGEI:  TICII- 
IJOUXE'S  father  was  he  at  Knoyle  in  the  early  part  of  1849? — The 
early  part  of  1849  ?  No,  he  was  there  in  the  latter  part — Sep- 
tember, 1848  ;  he  was  there,  but  not  that  I  remember  in  the  early 
part  of  IS  19.  ' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  And  his  father  was  there  at  that 
time? — I  am  speakingof  the  father — I  am  speaking  of  Sir  JAMES 
Ticiiiioi'.xE,  Mr.  TICIIBOUNE  as  he  was  then. 

Rut  was  ROGEI:  there  then? — Yes,  ROGER  joined  him  there,  if 
I  remember  right,  just  as  he  had  received  his  commission  in  the 
army,  or  received  his  certificate  of  ex  amination,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  fix  the  date  of  this  as  in  the  first  few  days 
of  .Inly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Oh,  no,  on  the  contrary,  he  failed 
at  that  examination  owing  to  arithmetic,  and  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  second  examination  by  reason  of  the  mathe- 
matieal  certificate  he  got  in  London? — That  was  my  recollection, 
his  certificate  in  Is  19,  and  then  immediately  came  down 
to  join  his  father  at  Knoyle.  It  may  not  be  correct,  but  as  far  as 
my  remembrance  goes  that  was  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Where  was  your  father  at  that  time? — My 
father  was  at  Bath. 

In  what  condition  of  health  was  he? — He  was  very  feeble.  lie 
had  been  dying  of  dropsy  for  many  months,  and  was  then  in  the 
of  dropsy. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  How  came  you  to  be  at  Bath  ?— 
•Jlie  went  to  my  grandmother's  house  to  consult  the  doctor, 
and  lie  under  the  doctors  at  Bath. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  ROGKI:  TICHBORNE  going  to 
liath  ? — I  remember  his  going  there,  but  was  not  at  Bath  myself 
when  he  was  there. 
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Hut  y»u  remember  the  fact  cif  his  going?  — I  remember  i: 
of  his  going  perfectly. 

'Till-    Lol:l«   ClIIKK  .ll  -I  1'  1    :    Were    you    lit    Knoyle?       I     :. 
Knovle. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Ami  do  v.m  remember  his  return?  -I  remem- 
ber either  his  coming  to  Knoyle  from  llitth  or  his  going  to  Hath 
from  Knoyle,  1  forget  which  it  was. 

I  liid  you  u  roiiYrrs.it  inn  witli  liim  about    that    visit  to  Hath? — 
'iccau-e  it  wax  tin-  last  \  isit  In-  wa-  paying  to  my  father. 

The  LOKI.  CHI  :     You  must  lie   a  little   striet    about 

this. 

Mr.  HAWI 

The  LOI:I>  ('im.i  .li  RlCRi  Anything  that  passed  between  liim 
ami  KIHIKI:  Ttriii:ni:M-:  would  of  course  be  admissible. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  what  was  it.  if  anything,  that  In-  said  with 
refcr-nce  to  lii.s  visit  to  Bath  ';  [am  speaking  of  KOI.I.I:  Tirii- 
IIOUNK  ? — I  do  njt  know  that  I  can  carry  my  uiiud  to  the 
conversation. 

( 'an  you  give  us  the  substance  of  it? 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Has  he  any  recollection  of  the  conversation  ? — 
There  was  the  fact  of  iny  father's  illness  being  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation between  us. 

The  LORD  CHOP  JU9IICB :  In  what  way?  What,  was  under- 
stood to  be  at  that  time  the  character  of  the  illness  ? — Oh,  it  was 
a  fatal  illness  of  my  father. 

And  so  known  to  be  by  you  all  ? — Yes,  it  was  acknowledged;  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  weeks  wiah  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  have  told  us  the  last  visit  he  paid  him; 
does  that  bring  to  your  recollection  the  substance  of  any  conver- 
sation as  to  what  was  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Hath  or  wh.-.t 
occurred  on  that  visit? — The  object  of  the  visit  was  for  him  to 
take  leave  of  him. 

'1  he  LOUD  CHIKK  JrsTlCK  :  That  is  rather  an  ambiguous  answer. 
You  take  leave  of  a  man  who  is  leaving  the  world,  and  whom 
you  know  you  will  never  see  again  ;  and  you  take  leave  of  a  man 
when  going  on  a  journey,  and  whom  you  will  not  see  for  some 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  bring  to  your  mind  what 
passed,  so  as  to  give  the  sense  in  which  he  went  to  take  leave  of 
his  grandfather? — My  father's  state  of  health  was  such  that  a 
period  had  to  be  chosen  when  he  was  able  to  see  him  ;  he  could 
not  see  him  any  day  ;  some  days  he  was  so  bad  that  his  presence 
with  him  would  have  been  useless,  and  as  far  as  my  recollection 
of  it  goes,  I  was  constantly  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Knoyle  and  Bath,  which  are  twenty-seven  miles  apart,  and  I 
used  to  drive  over  one  day  and  back  the  next?  and  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goe«  I  drove  over  from  Hath  one  day,  and  when  my 
father  was  better  I  told  ROGER  to  go  from  Knoyle  the  next 
day  to  Bath  and  see  my  father  and  take  leave  of  him,  be- 
cause he  was  well  enough  to  recognize  him  and  to  talk  to 
him  then,  and  it  was  hoped  that  be  would  be  so  as  long  as  his  anival. 
That  is  as  far  its  my  recollection  goes;  it  was  a  i|ii.stion  of  taking 
a  final  farewell  of  him  in  this  world  and  choosing  a  dav  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  your  father  at  that  time  confined  to 
bed? — He  was  either  confined  to  the  bed  or  to  a  large,  chair 
propped  np  with  pillows. 

Ju  the  bedroom? — In  the  bedroom. 

Your  father  died  afterwards  in  the  same  year  ? — Yes  :  lie 
died  six  weeks  afterwards. 

Jn  the  hou»)  of    Mrs.    IIoi'Klxsox? — In  the    house    of    Mrs. 

Ilol'KINSliN. 

At  Bath? — At  Bath;*and  Mrs.  IIoi'KiNsoN  died  in  Ids  house 
at  Knoyle 

After  KoiiKi:  TIOIHOI:NT.  joined  the  army,  did  you  see  much 
of  him? — Not  so  much. 

Mr.  Justice  Mia.i.oi::  Uefore  you  leive  this  1  should  like  to 
know  this;  whether  from  conversation  with  Ro'.u:  TICIMIOIINK 
after  Ids  return  from  seeing  Mr.  SEVMori!  and  taking  leave  of 
him  the  subject  was  mentioned  between  then).  Did  he  ever 
speak  to  you  of  the  fact? — My  impression  is  that  he  went 
straight  from  Hath  to  Tichborue  and  Hid  not  return  to  Knoyle  : 
that  is  the  impression  at  the  present  moment,  that  he  went  from 
Knoyle  to  Bath  ;  he  remained  on  at  Knoyle  until  my  father 
could  see  him  at  Bath,  and  then  he  went  from  Bath  to  Tich- 
borne. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  said  you  did  not  see  him  so  much  after 
he  went  into  the  army  ;  you  were  a  good  deal  abroad  'i — I  was 
a  good  deal  abroad. 

Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  which  you  saw  him  at  Knoyle 
personally  after  ho  went  into  the  army? — I  know  he  was  at  Kno\le 
the  day  before  he  left  Kngland  ;  the  last  two  nights  that  he  spent 
in  Kngland  lie  slept  at  Knoyle.  but  1  was  not  there  myself. 

Do  you  remember  personally  seeing  him  at  Knoyle  on  any  of 
his  leaves  of  absence? — I  am  not  certain  of  having  .seen  him  at 
Kiioyle  after  1849. 

You  have  told  us  already  that  when  he  went  abroad  you  were 
abroad;  you  were  in  St.  Petersburgh?— I  was  in  St.  IVtersburgh. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :   When  who  went  abroad? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   KIH.KK  TIC-HHOP.NK. 

The  I.oiili  CIIILK  Jrsiiit;:  'Then  I  do  not  understand  Mr. 
SKViiofl:  «aw  him  after  he  Went  to  Bath?— 1  never  saw  him  at 
Knoylc — I  saw  him  in  London. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  saw  him  in  London,  where?— In  I'pper 
Grosvcnor-street. 


Wi-,  n  ...it   saw   him   in 

I Ion    you    have    not  given  Ms  •  i.t   to   IM'.I, 

whenever  he  came  to  London,  after  he  went  into  the  army,  when- 
ever he  came  into  London  • '  eet  was  his 

home. 

Hee.iuse  -  Place?  -  We  had  no 

room  to  give  him  a  lied  in  the  ho  always  had  his  meal.s 

and  eame  there  whenever  he  ph 

Hi-  slept  in  M.  , lam  When  we  were  in  London. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  At  that  time.  THOMSON',  the  butler,  had  taken 
a  lodging-house  in  St.  Jam-'  —lie  had. 

Mr.  J  lere? — He  lodge  1  tie          ' 

let    a    L.' 1 

deal  in  the  winier,  and  when  KIM,!  i;  '1  |i  ,  London  he 

-  in    St.  James's  1'laee  at  pi-noils  when  we  were 
not  in  London. 

Do  you  remember  personally  any  stay  that  he   maJe  in  '    • 
vciior-street  ?      He    made  a  long  stay  in    the   autumn   of    IM'.I    in 
(irosvenor-street  whilst  he  was  preparing  for  his  examination  for 
the  army. 

And  during  that  period  did  he  .-deep  in  the  house  at  (irosvenor- 
street  ? — Yes. 

He  slept  there  then? — lie  slept  there. 

The  I.o]:i>  Ciiii.i  JUSTICE:  Are  you  speaking  of  before  July  or 
after  .Inly?— After  July,  IS-l'.l.  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  LfMi  :   And  before  September. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Were  any  members  of  the  family  in   town  with 
him? — .My  brother  was  a  great  deal   there,  and  1  was   backwards 
and  forwards  myself,  but  my  brother  was  very  considerably.  1 
e,  at  that  time. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  the  nature  of  hia  studies  per- 
sonally?— No,  I  did  not. 

You  say  he  was  at  Knoyle  two  days  before  he  left  Kngland. 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  This  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  .Justice  Lrsn  :  Mr.  SKYMOTI:  says  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  yon  remember  any  con  venation  at  that  time 

about  his  uniform? — There  wai  a  conversation  with  him  about 
his  uniform  at  a  much  earlier  period,  when  he  went  in  the  army, 
in  1*49  that  must  have  been. 

I  am  speaking  of  1*19? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him  about  his 
uniform  then  ? — I  remember  his  trying  it  on  at  Knoyle,  my  im- 
pression was,  that  it  was  sent  for  him  to  Knoyle  from  London. 

Hut  yon  remember  distinctly  the  fact? — I  remember  distinctly 
the  fact  of  his  having  his  uniform  there,  and  his  showing  himself 
to  us  in  his  uniform. 

The  LOIMI  ClliEi  JVsiii.'i: :  What  colour  was  it? — I  could  not 
remember. 

You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  red  or  blue?-- I  ha. 
the  remotest  idea,  a  great  deal  of  gold  lace  I  reinem 

Mr.  1 1  \WKINS:  Now.  you  have  told  us  yon  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  ROGER  TlCHBOBNK.  Had  you  ever  a  word  of 
anger  or  difference  with  him  in  your  life? — Never. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  I  have  not  yet  learnt  whether  Mr.  SrvMori: 
saw  him  after  1*  I '.I. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes.  I  understand  Mr.  SKYMDIM:  to  say,  he  di  1 
see  him  in  ( irosvcnor-strcet ? — I  saw  him  in  (lro.;vem>r-strcet, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  Once,  or  more  than  once? — I  could  not  say. 
i  Dibit  perfectly  going  with  him  to  the  l-'xhihition  of  1*~>1. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  ri-mer  du-r  seeing  him  or  going  with 
him  elsewhere?-  No.  I  do  not  remember  ii  accurate]  v.  I  remember 
his  being  there  and  going  about  with  him,  but  I  do  nut  remember 
any  actual  place  that  I  was  at  with  him. 

You  say  you  mver  had  a  word  of  difference  with  l.iin,  did  he 
while  in  Kngland,  before  he  left  in  1  *.">:!.  evei  to  your  kiiotvle  Ige 
lose  an  Opportunity  of  coming  to  see  \ouwhen  he  was  in  town 
or  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you?  -Never. 

Were  you  in  Kngland  during  the  eirly  part  of  the  year  I 

I  came  to  K.ngland  in  February,   1*117,  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi:i,l.oi::  Was  there  ever  any  difference  in  the 
intimate  and  friendly  terms  in  which  you  described  yourself  as 
being  with  him  when  he  called  yon  familiarly  Alfred,  and  your 
brothel  HKNKY  ? — There  never  was. 

No  change  at  all  ? — Never  the  slightest  change,  we  were  on  the 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy,  as  near  as  brothers — we  wen- 
like  brothers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;   Do  you  remember  before    the   defendant  came 
to  Kngland   in  isiili   paying   a  visit    to  Paris? — I   did,   December, 
i    November  it  must  have  been. 

Lad\  Tirnr.ouXK  at  that  time  was  living  in  Paris?-   Yes. 

Did  yon  ever  have  any  conversation  with  her  upon  the  subject 
of  the  defendant's  return? — I  did. 

Did  she  communicate  to  you  the  fact  of  her  having  received  a 
letter?— She  did. 

A  photograph  ? — Y 

Did  she  show  you  either  the  one  or  the  other? — She  refused  to 
Or  rather  1  should  say  she   promised  first  to  do  so  ai.d  then 
refused. 

Now  you  are  aware  thai  the  defendant  arrived  iii  Kngland  in 
'So  1  am  told. 

Did   you  iu  the  early  part   of    ISI'u  l'iciiiioi:XK  upon 

the  subject  of  the  defendant  or  his  arrival? — Yes. 

The  i.iiKH  ('iiii:r  Jfsnci: :   Where  W;LS  she  then? — Tn  London. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  make  any  application  to  her  to  see  the 
defendant '! — Many. 

What  were   her  replies  to    your  applications? — I   urged  her 
a! ways  to  bring  him  to  gee  me,  and  she  never  would. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  defendant  until  the   end  of  July,    1807, 
— I  was  never  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  think  you  then  learnt  lie  was  to  be  cross-examined  at  the  Law 
Institution  ? — Yes.  1  may  say  previous  to  that  1  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  HOLMES  to  bring  the  defendant  to  see  me  in 
I'pper  Grosveuor-street,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  HOLMES,  which  is 
ie  day  at  the  end  of  February,  I  forget  what,  saying  that 
the  defendant  could  not  come  for  some  reason,  and  he  did  not 
come. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY  :  That  letter  had  better  be  read  then. 

The  WITNESS  :  The  letter  is  somewhere  in,  from  Mr.  HOLMES 
to  me,  giving  an  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  appointment. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Call  it  reason  ;  we  had  better  have 
the  letter  read? — It  Ls  a  letter  of  simply  two  lines,  giving  no 
exeu.se,  but  simply  saying  he  cannot  come_ 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  was  not  aware  there  was  such  a  letter,  and  it 
shall  be  looked  for. 

However,  you  never  had  an  opportunity,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  seeing  him  until  the  end  of  July,  when  under  examination  at 
the  Law  Institution  ? — I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
until  then  ;  I  never  was  allowed  the  opportunity. 

You  attended  the  cross-examination  ? — I  did. 

You  were  there  each  of  the  three  days  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  anything  to  disturb  in  the  manner  or  conduct  of 
anybody  you  observed  during  the  examination? — How  do  you 
mean  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — People  pressing  on  him  or  staring 
at  him  ? — Not  the  least- 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Where  did  you  sit  with  reference  to  him  in  the 
room? — When  I  went  into  the  room  first  I  went  there  early,  and 
was  sitting  in  the  room  at  the  further  end  opposite  the  door,  took 
a  seat  there,  and  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
defendant  up  to  that  time.  1  had  merely  seen  the  photographs, 
but  I  sat  down  there  about  five  minutes  when  a  man  walked  in 
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vii  close  to  me,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  me,  and  I 
from   the  photograph  that  he  was  the  person  who 

HI. 

It    was    the    defendant? — It    was    the    defendant,    and     he 

sat  down   there,   and     looked    about    him,    and  glanced   at   me 

lay  ordinary  person,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 

i  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  me,  and  I  sat  there 

1  did  not  s;iy  anything,  and  at  that  period  Mr. 

,  I  and  on"  or  two  others  did  not  know  me  by  sight  at  all, 

'•  he  hail  nobody  to  prompt  him  at  all,  ami  as  I  sit  t. 

•   about    him,  Ml*  .nebody  came  up  to  me  and  said, 

had  bett<  Ie  of  the   room,"  and  1  went 

and  th  itei-  a  time,  I  saw  I  was  pointed  out  to 

him.  but  during  the  t>  at  least  that  1  sat  close  to  him  he 

had   i:  lion  of   me,   and   took    not    the 

the  three  days  was  there  any  attempt 
word  with  you  ? — Not  the 
iuie. 

D  a  .single   r-irfii:.. 

if    old?— Never  the    slightest   cin-ui:, 

D  'to  me,  who,  u  i  of  the 

<:is  he  would  come  to  almost  in  Eng- 
land. 

him    in  Court? — I  may  be  allowed  to 
with  reference  to  that,  as  you  did  not  ask  the  0,111 


took  Lady  TICHIIORXE  out  to  luncheon  every  day  except  one,  two 
days  out  of  the  three,  on  my  arm,  and  was  with  her  for  the  half 
hour  during  luncheon,  and  the  defendant  never  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  speak  to  me  when  she  was  on  my  arm  when  I  took 
her  away  from  the  place  where  she  was  staying. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Where  was  that,  at  the  Law  Institution? — 
At  the  Law  Institution. 

The  mother  was  there? — Lady  TICIIKOKNE  was  there. 
The   I,ni:i>  CHILI-   JUSTICE:  She  was  there  during  the  whole 
.ation  ? — During  the  whole  examination,  and  1  w;ix  glad 
to  take   her  out  and  assist   her   with  what  she   required  during 
luncheon. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   I  may  ask  you,  you  have  answered  the  question 
.,  but  did  you  till  the  time  of  Lady  TlCHBORNE's  death  Con- 
tinue on   the  most  friendly  brotherly   feelings  with  her? --There 
,  change  at  all  in  our  relations  to  one  another. 
n  remember  seeing  her  at  the  early  parl   of  1868,  just 
her  death   in   February,  at    FOKII'S    Hotel?— 1  remember 
her,  1  fancied  it  was   in   the   month   of  October  that  1  sa\v 

In  t!,  .^r  1807?— Previous  to  her  death;  the  died  .11 

Mai  eh,  I  think. 

•lid? — 1  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  cominjMip  ffom  the 
countr;.  •  illection  is  Oelober,  I  S(J7,  that  would 

be  that  I  went  up  to  see  her. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  will   fix  the  date  in  your  mind,  I 
call  attention  to  this.     Do  you  remember  when  you  first  heard  it 
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it    wan 

1)..  -, 

'.-</,*  but  I  ha\e  nut  it  here, 

you  on  that  subject ? — I    told   her  it  was   ascertained  that  the 

who  called    himself  IHT  won   was  ivally  Ai:ilin:   ' 
•her  at    Wapping,    ami     that     by   IHT     conduct     in     sup- 

liistiee 

;h     and     [dentil 
ii'le     ilonlit     what'-ver;     t 

only  one  of  the  family  «  iio  li.-i.l   liken    up   this    •  'nlhail 

1  that  now   we   wen-  abso- 
was.  wlicthi-r   r  wUe    in    i 

matte* 

own  mind  and  endc  ivour   to   1-ecnneile    it    to    tin1   idea 
that  lie  was  not  her  son.      I    said   tln'iv    is   cvid 

rd  to  this,  and  it  is  determined  to  fatln 

ana  thr  people  no  doubt    will    lie  punished  w!. 

,1  it.    She  •  ly  jumped  up  i 

id.  ••  r.nt  they  cannot  do  anything  to  me; "  1  paid,    ••  I  do 

ow.   1  ha\e  come  here  to    shield   you.      \\"e  have  come  here 

I  have  come    here   to    tell   you    the   fact    that  we 

who  this  man  is,  ami  it  will  be  proved,  and  have  come  here 

r  to  persuade  yon  to  renounce  him.  and  no  longsr  to 

behave  with  injustice  to  your  real  grandson." 

Do  you   •  of  the  last    l!o<";r.i:   being  supposed  to  be 

".  lied  '!  —  Y 

Do  v.  iber from  that  time  up   to   isi'.T  any  peculiarity 

about  'her'.' — She  always  had  the  idea  that  her  son  was  not  di 

d  many  peculiarities  which  1  have  heard  of  and  which 
notorious. 

The  LOIMI  Ciinr  .Irvnrr.  :  You  must  not  tell  us  that.  You 
say  she  jumped  up  and  said.  '-They  c  innot  do  any  tiling  to  me:  " 
then  when  seil  her  again  did  it  end  there  or  did  she 

make  any  reply  to  you? — 1  d  to  me  it  was  tl 

\  formed  at  thetim ",  and  preserved  up  to  her  death,  that  she  was 
then  wavering  in  her  opinion. 

lint  did  she  say  anything? — She  said  nothing.  I  could  only 
judge  from  her  manner.  She,  said  nothing  but  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  ever  after  UOUKI:  TICHIIOI;\I.;  went  to 
Stonyhurst  hear  him  call  Lady  Tiriiiioi:xi:  "Mamma''? — Never. 

\\'as  the  fan  lily  name  Si  :v. Mori:  ever  spelt  other  than  as  Si:  YMOUi:V — 
Never,  since  the  fourteenth  century. 

Did  Uoc;i-i:  ever  spell  it  SI:V.MOI;K  ? — Xever. 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  the 
card-caveat  Brighton,  in  which  the  BIJUOMES  were  implicated? — f 

of  it  ill  ( 'otirt. 

I  mean  at  the  time  it  occurred? — I  do  not  see  how  I  could.     1 
did. 

'.  .nun  Cim-:r  JrsTlCE:  You  might  have  read  it  in  tin- 
is? — I  do  not  happen  to  have  remembered  it. 
Mr.    HAWKINS:    1    am   not   sure  that   Mr.  Sr.v.Mon:   was  not 

iad. 
The  l-oi:i>  Cinr.i    .IIMICK:  It  was  in 

iad  in  some  part  of  Is.'il,  but  I 

1  mean,  heard  of  it  in  connection  with  KOHEI:  Ticiii'.oKXr.  at  all. 
Mr.  HAV\  KINS  :  I  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  page  7i'i>. 
DM  you  ever  heat-  i;  I  that  lie  was  in  any  way  or  shape 

with   that  case   as  having  been  the  victim  of   it? — 

• 

Mr.  Justice  Lfsii :   Or  any  card-rase  at  Brighton  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  any  card  swindling  case? — -Never. 
Mr.  .Justice  I.rsu  :  It  is  referred  to  at  the  top  of  the  page — 
'•  (ienerally  known  in  our  circle." 

Mr.   HAWKINS:     Yes.     Did  you  over  hear  a  suggestion  on  the 

t  until  tin-  suggestion  contained  in  that  letter  ? — NCUT. 
I  in  you   remember  whether  or  not  UO<;KI:   Ticm;oi:xi:  was  a 
member  of  -•  The  Alfred  ( 'lu'o  ?  " — Yes. 

You  mean  he  wag?—  lie  was    a  member. 

Did  you  Iver,  all  the  times  and   opportunities  you  had  of 
Uoiil-.u,  ever  see  him  the  worse  for  drink? — Never. 

The  LOI;II  Cmr.K  JUSTICE:  Some  men  can  take  a  good  deal  of 
wine  without  showing  it.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  drink  more 
than  gentlemen  usually  do? — I  think  he  was  fond  of  vi 

rong  tobacco,  and  used  to  smoke  strong  tobacco  and  drink 
wine  which  would  have  blown  my  head  off:  I  could  not  drink  it. 
lie  had  a  g  head  indeed. 

lieu,  wine? — lie  may  have  taken  as  much 

nt  have  hurt  other  people  without  producing  any  effect 
on  himself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  know  whether  ROGER  TicnnouNi:  left  a 
diary? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  a  letter,  my  lord,  referred  to  at  p.  '.is:>. 

Is  there  any  similarity  between  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  llr.NK'i 
1)  ANT.V  Si  :i  MI  MI:,  your  brother,  and  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  your  father  ? 

Not  the  sligh: 

Could   any  one  who   is    acquainted   with   your  broi 
uri'  tor  your  father's? — No. 

Now,  Mix.  Ho:  ,1  ,!,.;,]  nf  time   at 

Knoyle.      Do  yon  know  win 
terms  '< — '  -ood  terms. 

*  All  tho  family  and  friends  had  diaries.     In  this  pomible? 


lie  knew  h.-r  perfectly  well? — In-  I  we  did. 

1  by  Dr.  KI.NI-.M.Y. 

-f  the  last  win 
.Just  at 

lb,u  -iirt  while  i  mined? — A  MTV 

short  lime. 

Elia  examination  did  not  1  Did  not  yoa  hear  the 

1   hear 
:id.  for  he  spoke  so  I 
You  • 

what 

?  —  I    hear 
tion  B 

Did  not   you  know   the  v, 

were    not    to    be   in    ( 'on;  I 

I  knew  it. 
The  I,oi:i>  ( ';m 

Dr.  KKNTI:AI.Y:   That  was   the   order 
that  wii 

lined. 

The  LOI:II  Cm.  ;  It  has  i,  mentioned 

Mr.  I !  My  true  that  M  in  tin; 

gallery.      He  was  there  under  special  eirciim  .ich  did  not. 

apply' i  -I  all.     It    H 

not  intentional. 

The  WITNI>S;   1  may  say  I  could  not  hear  aw-  '  Mr. 

-M.II  said. 
Dr.  KI:\I:AI.Y  :  What,  not  at  that  pill  ir?— No. 

d  of  what  he  said? — No,  I  con; 
word  of  what  he  said.      1  am  rather  deaf. 

The  I  iking 

to  him  he  has  thrown  himself  round  t 

'The  WITNESS:   1   am  rather  deaf,  and  I  cotlld  not   heir  what 

id. 

Dr.  KI.NKAI.Y  :  What  special  cironms 

you  up  in  the  gallery  while   he  was   :  .nined? — Well.  I 

took  Mrs.  SKYMOUI:  there,  and  I  was  standing  by  her — thai 

ise  that  is  the  special  circumstance.     You  n 
afraid,  for  I  did  not  hc;ir  a  word  he  said. 

1  am  afraid,  you  see.     You  knew  Uoi.;i:i:  TlOlli:oi:xr.  from 
early  period,  did  nm  you? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  any  accident  happening  to  him  when  !. 
young — falling  down  stairs,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — I   have 

of  it. 

Did  not  it  happen  in  (Irosvenor-street  ? — Not  that  I  am 
of. 

Wheie  did  you  hear? — lie  tumbled  down  stairs  in  Paris. 
Whom  did'you  hear  it  from? — It  w; 
had  tumbled  down  EH 
hurt  himself. 

And  hurt  him.-:  ?— T  do  not  know  re  illy. 

M>-.  II  \\VKINS  :    I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  about  this. 
Dr.  KKNFAI.Y:   We    have   been   having   family  trad 

"f  this  case  and   hearsay  an 

of  Sir  .1  v'  :11"' 

eTery  one. 

The  :  :  That  is  a  totally  different  thing.      If 

you  ii\  ;  this  witness  from  any  of  those  p 

thai  is  diffe 

Dr.  KI-.NT.AI.Y  :  Any  of  the  family? 

The  LORD  CHIEI  JUSTICE:   No.  I  cannot  say  that  what  v 
b\-  ai  :  'inily  's  necessarily  evidence. 

'Mr.'  HA\\KIN^:   [did  not  call  your  attention  i  that  I 

ng  to'ask  what  Mr.  TICIII;OI:M:  ! 
said  with  t  "'  marks. 

I.OKII  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  i 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   I  yielded  at  once  to  your  lordship's 
The  Lom>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  question  was  wha 

futile,,  said,  interposed,  and  we  were  in  your  favour. 

Dr.  Kr.NT.Al.l  :    Yes.  because    it    was    Qol    broughl  to  the  know- 
that  is  the  reason  that  it  was  objected  t  i  and  the 

lordship  refused  it  because  thissnpi 

c  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Rooi  nTicH- 

BORNE. 

The  I,ol;|)   ClIllT  ,Ii  S'lici   :    Neithci  OnveT- 

gation  \\ith  '  :  "ui'y  eTOT  brought  to  his  knov 

Dr.  KliNF.Al.Y  :    ll    In  a    stairs   and  injured   him 

would  have  that  knowledge,  and 

sarv. 

:    P.itt  you  are  putting  it  with  an  "  if  " 

roperly.     You  cannot  assume  that  which  is  -iileas 

i  |iroved. 

Dr.  KIM  \l.i  :   'I'he   witness  lias   all 
him.  tliat  i.  -non  knowledge  amon  lily. 

The  ],oi:n  Cuii  -   N". 

The  WliNllss:    In  th.  B>e  death  of  (Jueeli  ANNE  Or 

anything  i 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    I  am  not  objecting   to  it.  because   it    tins  can  be 

.igeinthe 
ooed. 
The  I.  i.i'  '  iin.r.JusTiCE:  No  doubt  you  will  be  perfectly  right 
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to  do  that,  if  the  thing  were  admitted  it  would  be  on  the  ground 
aa  notorious  in  the  family  is  admissible  evidence 
i  (inly  be  in  that  way. 
Mr.  .lust':'  The  only  way  lie  can  remember  his  falling 

•••ing.  I  remember  hearing  of  it. 

Dr.  KENEALT:  Whom  did  you  hear  it  from? — I  do  not  know,  I 
.  as  I  know  that  (V>UEEX  Axxi;  is  dead,  and  I  believe 
is  notorious,  without  saying  who  told  me. 
W,;s  it  described  to  you  as  a  very  serious  fall  V 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  again. 
The  \\'ITM>>  :    1  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Dr.  KI.XEAT.Y:  I  do  not  say  you  have.     My  lord,  I  must  respect- 
iiit  that  question  whether  it  was  described  to  him  as  a  very 
-  fall.     Then  I  think  of  following  that  up. 
The    LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  put. 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  may  be  brought  to  his  recollection  if  I  am 

d  to  state  the  circumstances. 

The  Loni>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  cannot  assume  the  facts. 
Dr.  KEXKALY:  I  do  not  state  them  as  facts  at  present ;  but  I  am 
g  to  call  his  recollection  to  what  I  say  was  a  serious 
fall  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You   might   clearly  do  that  if  he  ever 
heard  it  from  ROCJER  himself. 

l.diiii  CHIEE  JUSTICE:  If  objected  to  it  clearly  cannot  be 
put. 

Dr.    KKXEAI.Y  :  Cannot  you  at  all  connect  the  report  of  that 
nt  with  either  his  father  or  his  mother? — I  had  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

1  <  !u  not  ask  you  about  knowledge.     I  do  not  suppose  you  were 
in  l'ai-is  at  the  time,  but  can  you  connect  the  report  of  that  acci- 
dent with  either  his  father  or  his  mother  ? — No. 
You  canm  >'<  .' — N'n. 

Or  with  ]!<><:;i:i;  TICIIKORNT.  himself? — No. 

Thru  I  am  to  take  it,  that  although  you  heard  of  it,  you  cannot 
tell  from  w!  r  of  the  family  you  heard  the  report  ? — Yes. 

You  cannot  do  it '! — No. 

1  )id  you  hear  of  it  from  any  member  of  the  family  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

your  sister  on  very  intimate  terms  with  what  1  may  call  the 
Tl''lli;nRSE  family? 

LORD  CMP  :  I  cannot  help  saying  this,   that  if 

fact  was  known  in  the  family,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
tion. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  ;  If  I  know  of  any  fact,  I  will  not  occupy  a  single 
nt. 

I  mean  it  is  not  like  a  civil  case,  where  the 
••/gling  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  HAWK  ix--:   No,  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground  at  all.     If 
tact  which  is  notorious.  I  was  going  to  say,  which  I 

to  be  the  fact  clearly 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y:    Mr.  SEYMOUR  says   it  was  a  thing  well  known  : 
••.veil  known  as  the  death  of  <  Jui  i  Surely, 

hat,  Mr.  II.\wi>  ixs  ought  not  to  raise  any  objection. 

iri.  :  Then  we  do  not  know  what  the  decree 
of  it  v.  n.  if  it  is  known  in  his  own  family. 

Mr.  .  Of   course,  I   only  desire   that.     I  may   know 

ntitled  to  go  into  if  it  was  a  matter 

liout  in  the  family,  I  shall   not 

to  it.  provided  only  that  when  I  offer  similar  evidence  that 

to. 

Mr..  ;i:  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  course 

fur  D: .  ause,  if  that  kind  of  evidence  is  rece 

•  vlmle  other  evidence  on  other  matters 
well  known  to  the  family. 

(HIM    JUSTICE:    There  is  that  difficulty,  no  donbt. 
Mr.  l.usn:     1    cannot    distinguish    this    from    the 

Dr.  i  I  lie  distinction  which  I  take  leave  to  offer  to 

.  that  if  such  a  thing  as  that  happened,  UOCKI: 

1  it ;    whereas  he  could  have  no  means  of 

inn  between  Sir  JAMES  TICIII;<M;M. 

'llr  •   :  That  is  .1  difficulty  at  startii 

Dr.  KKXK.U.Y  :    It  assumes  that  it  happened.     Then   Mr.  SEY- 

itU  U  the  death  nf  <  ji.i.i.x    ' 

'I  !i.-  '  :    lie  was  using  a  strong  expression. 

Dr.  KI:N~I.U.'I  :   I  ,-liall   leave  it.  and  watch  the  course  which  ruy 
lord. 

•_•  reat  friendliness  with  your 

1,01:1.  I'm  :  the  question,  if  you  | 

Dr.    KiM  U.Y  :    I  will    put    it   simply   your   family,  in    the   first 

I:XE  by  my  sister? 
intimacy  with  which  family? 

made  t'>  her  about  the   time   when  it 
i   i '   dly  cannot  tell  you. 

:<-st  she 

Ha'l  n  with  Mr.  JA.MI.T,  TIUIIJORM.   on  the 

1  ? — Not  that  1  rcmei 


lie  was  at  Knoyle,  you  tell  us,  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Si:v- 
MOUI:  was  in  his  last  illness  and  died? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  his  wife  should  aecou 
him  to  see  her  dying  father? — Not  that  I  ever  heard. 

And  was  there  great  fear  expressed  by  you  or  the  family,  any 
member  of  it,  at  Knoyle,  at  her  going  over  to  Bath  when  she 
heard  how  very  ill  her  father  was? — 1  do  not  remember  it. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  it  did  not  take  place  ? — I  am  prepared 
to  say  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

You  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ? — Yes. 

( 'an  you  give  any  reason  why  she  did  not  come  to  Englan 
see  Mr.  SEYMOUR  in  his  last  illness? — I  can  give  no  reasons  for  a 
fact  I  know  nothing  about. 

He  came  to  Knoyle  to  you  where  you  were  ? — It  was  his  con- 
stant practice  in  the  autumn. 

I  am  talking  of  that  particular  autumn  ;  he  came  where  you 
were.  You  say  you  used  to  drive  over  occasionally  to  see  Mr. 
SEYMOUR  and  come  back  again.  Did  nothing  pass  between  you 
and  Mr.  JAMES  Ticiir.ORXE  when  he  came  to  Knoyle  about  his 
taking  his  wife  to  see  her  dying  father  ? — Nothing  that  I  have  the 
slightest  recollection  of. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  suggest  it  at  all,  or  did  he  suggest  it  to 
you  that  he  might? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  have  forgotten  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  say  it 
ever  took  place. 

Do  you  deny  it  ? — I  do  not  deny  it.  I  make  no  observation 
whatever  about  it. 

Have  you  any  recollection  whatever  of  a  suggestion  being  made 
to  that  effect,  and  that  you  and  the  family  were  in  great  fear  of 
her  going  over  to  Bath  when  she  heard  how  very  ill  her  father 
was? — I  do  not  remember  it.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about 
it  at  all.  She  was  in  Paris. 

He  was  in  the  constant  practice,  you  say,  of  coining  to  Kuoyle  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   In  the  autumn? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  In  the  autumn,  and  of  going  to  Bath  wben  Mr. 
SEYMOUR  was  there  to  meet  him? — He  went  to  see  him  once. 

Did  he  ever  bring  Mrs.  TICIIBORXE  to  Knoyle  on  those  autumnal 
visits  ? — I  do  not  think  she  was  ever  at  Knoyle  after  the  year  ]  ,s:13 
or  1834,  when  she  was  there  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  She  was 
never  there  after  that. 

Then  did  all  personal  intercourse  between  her  and  the  SEYMOURS 
cease  at  that  time? — There  was  perpetual  correspondence  by 
letters. 

I  talk  of  personal  intercourse? — Whenever  my  brother  or  any 
of  us  wentto  Paris  we  always  dined  whenever  we  liked  with  them, 
and  were  on  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  in  Paris  win 
we  went  there  ;  but  she  never  left  France. 

Did  you  ever  invite  her  to  Knoyle  after  1833  or  1834  ? — It  was 
not  my  place  to  invite  her. 

Your  father,  to  your  knowledge? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

After  1849,  when  your  father  died,  did  you  ever  invite  your 
sister  to  Knoyle  ? — It  was  not  uiy  house. 

Did  you  ever  invite  her  to  your  house,  then  ? — I  had  no  house. 

To  your  knowledge,  was  she  ever  invited  to  Knoyle  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Or  by  any  of  your  family,  either  to  Knoyle  or  anywhere  ei.-e  V 
She  never  came  to  Knglund. 

She  was  never  invited — is  not  that  it? — I  really  cannot  tell 
you.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

You  were  examined  before  on  this  subject.  Do  you  remember 
saying  the  relationship  seemed  to  be  ignored? — \  did  say  s'i. 

in  point  of  fact  it  was  ignored,  was  not  it? — The  relationship 
was  ignored,  but  the  intimacy  was  not. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  The  relationship  between  whom? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Mrs.  TlCHBORNE  and  the  SEYMOUBS. 

The  intimacy  was  confined  to  correspondence  and  visits  you 
and  your  brother  paid,  and  dining  in  Paris. 

The  LORD  CHIKI  JUSTICE:  Not  quite,  because  she  was  there 
before  1834. 

Dr.  KKXEALY:  After  that. 

The  LORD  Cmi:i  JUSTICE!  All  1  mean  is  this — the  relation- 
ship was  not  ignored  to  tin  r:.l.nt  of  its  excluding  her  from  (he 
house. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Not  after  Is:;  I. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  that  she  was  in 
land  after  that.     Was  she  in  England  after  that  time  ? — She  never 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  She  was  never  asked  to  come  ? — You  say  so. 

You  are  not  prepared  to  say  she  was  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  observation  upon  it. 

Do  you  know  how  she  stood  with  reference  to  the  daughters? 
— Only  by  hearsay. 

From  whom? — By  hearsay. 

Hearsay  from  whom? — Hearsay  evidence  is  hearsay  cvi<! 
without  necessarily  knowing  from  whom  you  hear  it. 

Do  you  know  from  whom  you  heard  it  ? — I  know  it  by  he: 

Do  you  know  from  whom  you  heard  it  ? — I  could  < 
you  an  l>om  whom  I  beard  it.      1  know 

The  LORD  <  IHIH  Ji    '  ICE  :  We  alwa 

you  repeat    Sonn-thin;:    wlii 

you  may  know  perfectly  well  who  tie  1  you 

and  it  would  not  make  it  evidence,  but  1  understand  you  mean  by 
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.v  lli.a  you  hoard  it  from  sum,'  ciin>  you  cannot  specify'/ — 
ctfy. 

Dr.  KIM  M.V  :   Arc  you  able  to  .say  whether  she  was  on  intimate 

was  not  on 
intiin  ••  uitli  In  r  husband's  f.iiuiK  I  know,  and 

1    I  In   lint    klm\V   llllioh   -lliollt    it. 

—Itr,  and  I  should  IKIVC  thought  you  wnuld  have 
known  something  about  it? — Not  necessarily  have  known  all 
about  the  families  of  m  .:isl>;iniLs — it  waHiiot  my  In: 

How  old  dn  you  say   Kmii.i:   Tinii:o::XE   was  when   yo 
:  JUT  him  at   KnoyleV — lie    was  four  or  live  years   old  I 

Ml|'j 

And  lutwivn    tliat  time  and  the  time  win  n  he  entered  Stony- 

ii   lni\v  often  did  you  see  him  there1/ — Where  ? 
A i    Knnyle  or  (Irosveiior-strect  ? — Never,    1    think,   at    either 

place   In  t  ,  periods. 

Dill  you  see   him   at  any  place  l>et\veen    that   time   at    Knoylc, 
before  lie  filtered  Monyhurst  ? — 1  saw  him  in  Paris  0 
When  was  that? — I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  year. 
Was  he  a  mere  child,  or  grown  up,  or  what? — lie  must  have 
In  en  about  i:i  or  14  before  he  went  to  Stonyhurst. 

Some  two  or  three  or  four  years  befoiehe  wont  to  Stonylnirst  ? 
— It  must  have  been  about  Is  111  or  ISll;  1  remember  where. 
they  were  living,  so  that  the  year  could  be  exactly  ascertained, 
they  were  living  in  the  Kile  Duphot. 

Do  1  understand  that  you  were  any  time  with  him.  or  it  was 
merely  a  passing  visit? — I  was  merely  a  day  or  two  in  Paris  ;  1 
saw  him  then. 

Was  he  able  to  speak  English  in  184G? — lie  spoke  very  bad 
English  ;  when  he  came  over  to  go  to  Stonyhurst,  he  spoke  very 
badly,  it'  at  all. 

I  understand  you  do  not  remember  seeing  him.  Then  we  pass 
away  to  Is  Id  ;  I  thought  you  gave  up  Lsl.'i. 

Mi.  Justice  l.rsii  :  "I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  be  certain"? — I 
cannot  be  certain. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  It  is  so  very  vague,  you  have  no  recollection? — 
I  have  an  absolute  recollection  of  seeing  him,  but  not  to  give  you 
the  absolute  time. 

But  before  he  went  to  Stonyhurst? — At  that  period  1845  or 
isit'i,  I  cannot  tell  you  which  the  date  is,  I  did  not  see  him,  he 
could  not  speak  English. 

May  this  (ix  your  memory — if  you  saw  him  in  1845  did  he 
speak  any  English  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could,  but  we 
always  spoke  French  together. 

In  184(5  was  it  better  than  a  kind  of  gibberish  of  English? — 
Very  bad  English. 

In  1847  how  was  it? — It  improved. 

Did  you  try  him  in  English  then  ? — Yes,  after  that  we  used  to 
talk  in  English. 

On  those  occasions  did  he  smoke  a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 
In  1841J  and  1S17  was  he  at  Knoyle? — Y 

You  have  talked  about  this  strong  cavendish  tobacco  ;  was  that 
a  cavendish  that  had  been  steeped  in  rum  to  make  it  strong  ? — 
I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

You  did  not  try  it,  did  you  ? — X'o. 
You  are  a  smoker,  are  you  ? — Yes,  slightly. 
Have  you  heard  of   cavendish  being   steeped  in  rum  for  the 
purpose   of  increasing  its  strength  ? — I  never  heard  of  that. 

But  he  got  the  strongest  cavendish  he  could  get  ? — It  was  very 
strong  tobacco. 

And  did  he  smoke  a  great  quantity  of  it? — He  used  to  smoke 
a  pipe — a  clay  pipe. 

Xo  more? — 1  do  not  know  how  often  he  used  to  fill  it,  I  never 
counted. 

But  you  saw  he  did  not  restrict  himself  to  one,  or  two,  or  three 
pipes  ? — ( 'ertainly. 

What  used  he  to  drink  with  this  cavendish  ? — He  never  drank 
anything  in  my  room,  when  he  used  to  come  and  smoke  with  me  ; 
there  was  never  anything  to  drink. 

How  long  would  these  sittings  last  in  which  he  used  to  smoke 
this  cavendish  '/ — I  really  could  not  tell  you  ;  when  young  men 
are  together  they  may  sit  half  an  hour.     I  could  not  toll  you. 
Mitrht  they  extend  over  some  hours? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
What  was  the  usual  time  when  you  and  he  used  to  retire  to 
smoke  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Surely  you  can  tell  me  whether  half  an  hour  or  three  or  four 
hours? — 1  should  think  not  three  or  four  hours. 

Well,  two  or  three  hours  of  smoking  ? — I  should  think  not  that 
I  want  to  know  it  from  you,   what  will  you  swear  to  ? — I  will 
not  swear  about  it  at  all. 

i  this  to  go  on  evening  after  evening  or  begin  in  the  morn- 
ing or  how'/ — When  he  wanted  to  smoke  a  pipe  he  came  across 
to  my  room  anil  smoked  it,  and  perhaps  he  smoked  two,  and 
perhaps  he  smoked  three. 

Did  he  begin  in  the  morning? — lie  began  whenever  he  wanted. 
I  cannot  tell  you  when. 

Von  have  DO  i  then,  of  whether  he  used  to  begin  in 

the  morning,  and  snmke  the  greater  part  of   the  day? — Certainly 

not,  because  hi' had   active    habits,  he  did   not  spend   the  whole 

day  smoking  in  my  room,    when  he   wanted  to   smoke  his  pipe  he 

IIB  to  my  room  and  went  away  again.      We  were  always  out  of 

<rs. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not    s ke   this  strong  tobacco  out 

jn  (he  open  air  as  well  as  in  your  room  ? — I  d.ire  say  he  did. 


Mr.  SllKlTAHD  (.luryman)  :  Is  not  this  a  waste  of  time,  my 
lord '; 

Dr.  KKXF.AI.Y  :  (leiitleni'-n.  no  man  can  defend  a  Prisoner  if 
his  d  1  for  him  by  any  Juryman  :  it  is  hn; 

•..hat  my  object  in.      My  lord, 

who  gives  me  credit  for  having  some  knowledge  of  my  pr< 
will  imagine  that   1  have  some  obj,  ct    in  asking  these  questio: 
whether  they  are  wise  ones  or  unwise  ones,  you  cannot  say  n; 
you  have  heard  my  defence;  but  1  must  protest  against  further 
interruption    by  any    person,    however    I    respect  him  ;    because  a 
Counsel's  duty  cannot  bed  for  him  by 

Now  he  did  smoke  in  the  open  air  and  smoke  in  the  room,  and. 
as  a  rule,  am  1  wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  generally  to  be  found 
smoking?  1  !••  used  to  •  i'eat  deal. 

Now  you  have  had   put  into  your  hands  some  pho> 
should  like   to  see   them  if  you  plea  this  view  (number 

of   Knoyle.    as   it   now    appears,   represent   it  as  it  actually 
existed  then  when  KOOI.I:  Tn  MUOKXI:  W.-LS  on  a  visit  there? — V 

What  view  of  Knoylc  is  this? — The  front  door. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  the  one  with  the  cott;... 
front. 

Dr.   KKNTAI.Y  :  The  one  with  the  cottage  in  front,  the  b  . 
cottage,  is  that  it? — Yes. 

And  has  there  been  any  alteration  since  then  ? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  I  A' All :  I  thought  that  was  the  one  on  which  build- 
ings are  erected. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.T  :  He  says  no  alteration? — No  alteration  at  all. 

In  this  one  I  understand  there  has  been  an  alteration  '/  None 
since  185:t.  This  was  added  in  1*51 — that  bit,  the  rest  is  pre- 
cisely as  it  was. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  has  any  change  taken 
since  is.'il  ? — Xo  change  since  ls;,l. 

Dr.  KKXF.AI.Y  :  All  this  lower  part  was  added  since  Is.'il. 

The  LOKI>  CIIIKF  JIXTICE  :   In  ls;,l  ? — That  was  added  in  1861. 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :   Everything  from  the  gable  end? — JTea, 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  a  front  view  of  the  hot; 
it  existed  up  to  1*51,  has  not  been  taken? — I5eciiu.se  photography 
was  not  discovered  before  1S51. 

Because  photography  was  not  discovered  before  1851V — Not 
likely  to  be  used  then. 

What . !     Were  they  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  dag. 
or  likenesses  of  houses  before  1851? — Yes,  1  was  wi 

You  were  wrong  there  ? — I  was. 

Can  you  give  me  no  reason  why  a  full  front  view  of  that  house 
has  not  been  taken  ? — Xo. 

You  had  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose,  with  the  getting  up  of  the 
photographs? — They  were  done  whilst  I  was  there. 

Did  not  it  occur  to  you  that  a  front  view  would  give  a  better 
idea  than  a  side  view? — No,  it  did  not. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  he  ever  was  at  Knoyle  after  1  s  I'.i '/ 
— Yes. 

When? — lie  spent  the  last  two  days  that  he  was  in  England  at 
Knoyle. 

I  think  you  said  you  only  understood  that? — Well,  I  not  only 
understood  it,  I  know  it. 

What  ? — 1  know  it  from  letters  written  to  me  at  the  time. 

You  only  knew  it  from  hearsay  '/ 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xo;  letters?— I  cannot  specify 
whom  I  heard  it  from. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  yourself  that  he 
was  at  Knoyle  after  1849  ? — I  have  the  knowledge  of  a  letter  from 
my  mother  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  visit. 

1  am  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  that  when  1  tell  you  we  do 
not  want  hearsay.  Did  he  pass  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  riding 
down  to  1840  ? — We  used  to  go  out  for  rides. 

Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  about  his  leg  ? — His  leg,  or  his 
legs? 

His  knee — either  knee? — No. 

You  did  not? — No. 

You  never  noticed  that  he  was  what  is  called  in -kneed  / — No. 

Was  he  at  all  awkward  in  his  walk? — Hardly  awkward,  he  had 
an  odd  sharp  way  of  walking,  turning  his  feet  out  (describing). 

It  does  not  seem  a  very  elegant  way  by  your  description.  Was 
it  an  awkward  walk'/ — Well,  I  should  say  he  was  a  little  awkward 
perhaps. 

Did  not  one  of  his  legs  or  knees  show  particularly  awkward 
when  he  was  walking? — No. 

Then  there  was  no  peculiarity  as  you  say  about  his  legs? — 
None  whatever,  besides  being  Very  thin. 

Did  you  c  ver  notice  his  hands'/ — Yes. 

How  tall  do  you  s.iy  he  was  when  you  last  :,aw  him  at  Knoyle? 
He  was  about  half  an  inch  taller  than  me  ;  or  an  inch  it  may  be  ; 
he  might  have  been  live  feet  eight  and  a-half  or  nine. 

Did  not  you  notice  his  hands  and  feet  were  small  ? — Yes,  his 
hands  and  feet  were  small. 

You   have    been  in    repeated   communication   with   him  aa    his 
uncle.     Are  you   prepared  to   pledge   your   oath  that  you   never 
noticed  such   a   peculiarity   as   in  that   thumb   (referring   to   the 
oil's)  in  IIoc;i:i:?---I  pledge  my  oath  that  1  never  saw  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  UoiiEi:. 

And  if  it  had  existed  you  must  have  seen  it? — I  should  think 
so. 

Xow  about  this  visit  to  your  father;  how  long  had  your  father 
been  ailing  of  this  dropsy" — For  two  \ 
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And  during  that  time  I  suppose  there  was,  as  you  say,  very  little 
hope  entertained  of  his  recovery  ? — It  was  simply  a  question  of 
time. 

Was  ROGER  TICHBORXE'S  family  at  home  on  this  day  when  you 
say  you  supposed  you  drove  them  from  Bath,  and  said  Mr.  SEYMOUR 
would  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  see  him  the  next  day.  Was 
Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBORXE  at  home  then  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I 
do  not  remember. 

Did  ROGER  TICIIBORXE  go  by  himself  or  did  his  family  accom- 
pany him  ? — I  believe  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  by  himself  when 
he  saw  my  father  ;  there  were  two  separate  visits  paid  to  my  father 
by  Sir  JAMES  and  ROGER  TICHBORNK. 

Did  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORNE  then  come  to  Knoyle  after  the  visit 
had  been  paid  by  ROGER  or  before? — As  far  as  I  recollect  the 
case,  Mr.  JAMES  TICHHORNE  saw  my  father  in  October. 

And  ROGER  in  September? — The  end  of  September,  I  think, 
or  the  beginning  of  October. 

You  cannot  fix  the  date,  then  when  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBORNE 
came  to  Knoyle  ? — I  have  nothing  to  fix  the  date.  Mr.  JAMES 
;ORNE,  as  lie  was  then,  came  to  Knoyle  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  September,  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joined  him  there  at 
Knoyle.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  TICHBORNE  went  to  see  my 
father  from  Knoyle.  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  I  think,  went  and  saw 
him  from  Knoyle,  but  Sir  JAMES  did  not ;  I  will  not  be  certain, 
but  my  impression  is  that  he  went  to  see  him  later  in  the  month 
of  October  from  somewhere  else. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBORXE  remained  at 
Knoyle  into  the  month  of  November? — No,  he  did  not. 

He  did  not  ?— I  think  not.  I  am  sure  he  did  not,  at  least, 
because  his  visits  never  extended  so  long. 

Then  these  visits  to  Bath  were  paid  by  them  separately  ? — 
Separately. 

They  did  not  go  together? — They  did  not  go  together. 

Your  recollection  is  that  somewhere  at  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber ROGEI:  TICIIHORNE  paid  it? — I  think  so. 

You  cinnot  tell  how  long  he  stayed  because  you  say  you 
think  ? — He  slept  one  night  there. 

And  then  went  from  there  to  Tichborne  ? — I  think  he  went 
from  there  to  Tichborne. 

Was  it  about  the  same  period  that  he  tried  on  his  uniform  at 
Knoyle  for  the  first  time? — I  think  so. 

The  uni'orm,  as  I  understand  you,  came  down  from  London, 
and  he  tried  it  on.  He  wore  it,  I  suppose,  that  day  ? — Such  i ;  my 
impression. 

Did  he  wear  it  at  dinner,  or  go  about  in  it  with  all  the  vanity 
of  a  young  man  in  his  first  dress  ? — I  think  l.u  went  up  and  put  it 
mi.  Some  p.'ojih;  called,  and  he  went  up. 

And  wore  it  all  day  ? — That  I  cannot  answer.     I  should   think 

not. 

Did  he  not  dine   in  it? — I  do  not  remember  his  dining  in  it. 

Did  he  merely  go  and  put  it  on  and  takeitotl? — 1  think  he 
put  it  on  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  strutted  about  and  took  it  off 
•gain. 

Before  dinner? — I  think  so.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his 
dining  in  it. 

He  might  have  dined  in  it  for  anything  you  know  ? — He  might 
I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  I  should  have  remembered 
it  if  he  did. 

You  were  telling  us  about  this  visit  you  paid  to  Paris,  in  De- 
•!•  or  N'lVi-mb'T,  l.-ii'iG,  and  you  had  a  conversation  with 
:  .  Was  that  a  long  con  venation? — She  came  to 

ue  every  day. 

Was  it  at  your  place,  then,  and  not  hers,  that  you  had  the  con- 
versation?— At  both. 

But  you  speak  of  some  conversation  in  which  she  told  you  she 
had  received  a  letter  and  photograph? — Jt  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  every  day  I  was  there. 

May  I  take  it  the  principal  part  of  your  conversation  was  the 
pposed,  of  her  long-lost  son? — Yes. 

Now,  you  say  she  promised  to  show  you  a  letter  and  photo- 
graph, and  then  refused.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  that? — 1  mean 
that  she  promised  to  show  me  the:  photograph  which  had  been 
.  r  ;  that  I  asked  her  for  it  every  day,  and  that  she  did  not 
do  it.  and  before  I  went  away  she  said  she  could  not  show  it 

Had  you  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  the  person 
who  was  returning  was  not  her  son  ? — No. 

on  why  this  lady,  talking  to  you  every 
used  to  show  it? — She  said,  "1  ln-Iii'Vf 

it  is  him,"  and  I  said,    "  Be   careful   what  you  are  about,  because 

ml  she  said,   ••  Oh,  but  I  have  got 

|ih,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  him."     I  wild,   "  Let  me  see 

iaph,"  and   she   promised    to   give    it,    and   she   did 

When  you  called  on  her,  why  did  not  you  ask  her  to  show  it  to 
yon  ? — I  did. 

•:  railed  on  her  you  asked  her  to  show  it  to  you? — 

•  did  she  say? — Mail  :.nd  did  not  show  it. 

,-  '       \  cannot   ti-11    you    v.  :  .i|    -  she   iliil 

>y  it. 

t'i-lt  interested   in    tin-    man    at    the    time   if  yon 

,n. — Of  course  I  did. 
o  at  that  time,  or  not?  -What  ? 


That  he  was  her  son  ?— I  did  not  think  anything  about  it,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Then  not  knowing  that  he  was,  as  you  say,  an  impostor,  did 
not  you  press  to  see  the  photograph  of  yoar  sister's  son? — I  tell 
you  I  did  press. 

But  what  reason  did  she  give  you  for  not  showing  it? — No 
reason. 

What  excuse  did  she  make  ? — She  made  no  excuse. 

You  have  just  said  she  did  ? — She  did  not  say  it. 

You  just  said  that  she  made  excuses;  I  want  to  know  what 
excuses  she  made  ? — It  is  making  excuses  not  doing  a  thing  you 
have  promised  to  do. 

Excuse  me,  you  know  the  English  language  very  well,  and  you 
told  me  she  made  excuses.  Are  yon  prepared  to  swear  to  any 
excuses  she  made? — What  excuses  do  you  wish  me  to  say? 

I  will  not  suggest  to  you ;  you  know,  if  they  were  made,  what 
excuses  she  made  ? — I  tell  you  she  persistently  would  not  show 
me  the  photograph. 

Did  she  say,  "  I  refuse  to  show  it  to  you  ?"  — If  she  had  I 
should  have  told  you. 

Then  she  did  not  ? — She  did  not  say  that. 

Did  she  say,  "  I  have  mislaid  it,  and  cannot  show  it  to  you  ?  " 
— She  did  not. 

Then  what  excuse  did  she  make  ? — She  did  not  do  it ;  she 
put  me  off. 

Why  did  not  you  address  her,  and  say,  "  Now,  sister,"  or  "  Mrs. 
TICHBORNE,"  or  whatever  you  used  to  call  her,  "I  will  not  leave 
this  place  until  the  photograph  is  brought  ?  " — I  did  not  behave 
so  rudely  to  her  as  that. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  give  for  not  pressing  to  see  the 
portrait  of  your  long-lost  nephew? — I  did  press  to  see  it. 

Then  why  did  not  you  get  it? — Because  she  would  not  give 
it  me. 

She  positively  refused.  Did  she  say — "  I  will  not  show  it  for  a 
moment"? — I  have  told  you  half  a  dozen  times  she  did  not. 

Then  I  want  to  know  how  she  refused  ? — By  not  doing  it. 

Is  that  all  you  can  tell  us  ? — That  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Did  she  refuse  in  the  same  way  to  let  you  see  the  letter  ? — She 
showed  me  a  telegram. 

I  am  talking  of  the  letter  ?— She  never  showed  me  the  letter. 

And  you  never  pressed  or  asked  to  see  it? — -I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  ask  to  see  it. 

Did  she  give  any  reason  ? — No,  she  said,  "  I  know  it  is  Rm.i;i;, 
and  you  ought  to  come  over  to  our  side." 

Then  had  you  told  her  you  were  not  on  her  side? — I  told  her  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  her  son  or  not,  because  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  him. 

And  did  she  want  you  to  come  over  to  her  side  without  seeing 
him  ? — Without  seeing  him. 

Did  she  refuse  to  let  you  see  liiiuV — -She  never  did  let  me  see 
him. 

What  was  to  prevent  you?  Did  not  you  know  he  was  staying 
at  ( 'rovdon  ? — 1  knew  he  was  at  Croydon. 

How  could  this  lady  refuse  to  let  you  ?  She  was  not  his  keeper. 
Why  did  not  you  go  to  Croydon? — -Because  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  come  to  me  it  was  not  my  business  to  go  to  him. 

Did  not  you  know  the  great  importance  of  the  issue  depending 
whether  he  was  her  son  or  not? — Then  why  did  not  he  come 
to  me  V 

Then  was  it  some  punctilio  of  that  kind  that  prevented  you 
going  ? — No  punctilio  about  it.  ROGER  would  have  come  to 
see  me. 

Do  not  answer  for  what  ROGER  would  have  done,  if  you  please? 
— I  can  answer  for  what  he  would  have  done. 

Was  it  punctilio,  that  you  thought  the  first  visit  ought  to  bo 
paid  to  you  ?— I  have  said  ROGER  would  have  come  to  see  me. 
"  If  this  is  ROGER  come  and  see  me  ;  bring  him  to  see  me  and  the 
family." 

What  did  she  say? — She  said,  "Oh,  no;  you  come  to  our 
side.  I  know  it  is  ROGER." 

Did  you  ask  her,  "  Why  will  not  you  bring  him  to  see  me?" — 
I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

What  answer  did  she  make  ? — She  did  not  bring  him. 

Did  she  make  any  answer  or  give  any  reason  ? — She  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  giving  any  reasons  for  things  she  did. 

Did  she  say  she  would  or  would  not? — She  never  brought  him, 
which  was  as  good  an  answer  as  she  could  make. 

Excuse  me.     Did  she  give  you  any  reason  when  you  asked  her 
to  bring  her  son   to  see  you  for  not  doing  so  ? — I  tell  you  she 
r  gave  any  reasons. 

1  liil  she  say  she  would  or  would  not  ? — She  did  not  do  it.  She 
never  said  she  would. 

You  must  know  that  you  are  not  answering  the  question.    Did 
,  she  would  or  would  not? — I  tell  you  she  gave  no  reasons, 
and  she  would  not  do  it. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  reason.  Did  she  say  she  would  or 
would  not?— She  did  not  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  you  did  not  press  her? — I  did  not  press  her. 

Then  what  did  she  say? — She  said  nothing.  If  she  had  I 
would  have  told  you. 

[Adjourned  for  hali'-an-lumr.] 

The   LOI;II  CHILI    JIMKK:    I  observed  this  morning  a  pub- 
ii  which  I  thought  was  a  Contempt  of  Court.    Here  is  one 
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•  say  I  think  tins 

•      llC     plUli.shcd. 

Illl-.l,         til'     I 

sold  in  tin-  Straml. 

:    1  think  il  is  ,1  shame. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;   1  |>.,  .  ,  it. 

Tin-  I.i.  i:n  Cm:  :   I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish  to  protect 

infill  this  trial.     It   is  a  very  great 

Mr.  ll.\\\  my  desire   is  that  not  one 

oivjudice  the  trial  of  the  case  in 

Mr.  •  -H  :    Iioth  f  |'cd. 

I.IIIMI   Cm  :    We    nin  Ill-ought    before 

-leal  with  it  judicially.     \Ve  will  put  down  such  tilings  with 

id.      Publishers  ma\  ire  of  that. 

Mr.  II  \WKINS:    I  have  girm  my  attention   already  ti)   th. 
\onr  lordship  called  my  at  tent  inn    toil. 

LiOBD  CHIEF  J08TICE  :    D,  ;  he  same  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Precisely  the  same,  my  lord. 
l>r.  KKKF.AI.Y  :   1  am  still  on  this  interview  you  had  with  your 
Did  she  not  invite  you  to  come  to  where  she  was  staying 

iaut?  —  Never. 
—Never. 

Never  invited  you  to  dine  there  ?  —  Never. 

Now  when  was  it  that  you  had  this  conversation  with  her  in 
which  you  said  that  she  always  had  the  idea  her  son  was  not 
drowned?  \V  hen  was  that  conversation.  —  I  am  not  clear  which 

-an. 

You  ha\e  spoken  to-day  to  a  conversation  in  which  your  sister 

told  you  that  she  always  had  the  idea  her  son  was  not  drowned? 

<  in:  :    .li  3TICE:  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.     I  did 

not  giithcr  it  so.     What  he  said  was   she  was  always  under  that 

Dr.  Ki.NKAi.v  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

Did  she   not   communicate  that,  impression  to  you,  that  she 
always  had  the  idea  that  her  son  was  not  drowned?  —  I  am  aware 
had  that  idea. 

Did  she  not  communicate  that  idea  to  you?  —  I  suppose  she  has 
at  various  times  done  so,  at  no  particular  conversation  that  I  can 
call  to  mind. 

At  all  events  on  various  occasions  at  various  times  she  told  you 
shealwayi  h.-nl  the  idea  her  son  was  not  drowned?  —  That  she 
always  had  got  that  impression. 

Did  she  tell  you  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London?  —  Ever  since 
TiriinoKNE  she  has  always  had  that  idea. 

Did  s'ie  give   you  an  account  of  the  sailor  who  represented 
oe  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  liilln  calling  on  her  in 
the  country  and  telling  her  something  ?  —  I  never  heard  of  that 
until  this  minute. 

The  I.OIM>  CIIII:K  .IY.STICE  :  I  did  not  understand  that  either. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.V  :  That  is  in  her  deposition. 

The  Koi.-ii  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  a  sailor  called,  and  said  some- 
thing about  some  of  the  crew  having  been  brought  ashore  at 
Melbourne  —  not  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y:  1  am  -jn  ally  indebted  to  your  lordship.  There 
are  so  many  volumes  of  this. 

The  I.  DUD  C]iii:i  JUSTICE:  Of  course. 

i)r.  Kr.NE.u.y  :  Did  she  tell  you  about  a  sailor  giving  some 
a  .....  >uut  of  a  survivor?  —  I  never  heard  of  it. 

\\  as  that  the  last  conversation  you  had  with  her  in  which  you 
told  her  it  was  ascertained  he  was  AUTHUI:  ()I:TON,  a  butcher  of 
A\  apping?  \Vas  that  the  last  conversation  you  ever  had  with  her 
about  tin-  defendant?  —  Not  by  any  means. 

(  'an  you  iix  me  a  time  for  that  conversation  ?  —  I  could  give 
you  the  exact  day,  but  1  have  not  my  diary  here. 

I  will  take  it  about  V—  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  14th  of 
October,  1MI7. 

About  that  time  ?  —  I  think  so. 

At  that  time  you  had  made  up  your  mind  fully  that  he  was  an 
impostor-  'i  —  Decidedly. 

And  the  head  of  a  conspiracy?  —  Decidedly. 

when  was  the   time   you   made    up  your   mind 
clearly  on  that  matter?  —  As  soon  as  I  saw  him. 

That  was  i  ],;iw   Institution?- 

Do  you  remember  that  Lady  Tn  iir,(H:xi;  came  with  him  ?—  She 
did  not  go  in  with  him. 

Are   you  quite  distinct  on  that  matter?  —  Quite,  and  distinctly 
•  was  not  with  him  when  I  saw  him. 
.    in?  —  When  In  •  in. 


you  tell  me  who  else  was  in  the  room  besides  yourself  and 
him?  —  Very  few  people  were  in  the  ro.'Mi  at  that  time.  I  could 
not  tell  jou  who  in  the  room.  I  did  not  know  them. 

Have  you  any  distinct  r  .....  Election  how  soon  after  he  came  in 
?  —  No,  I  have 

You  say  you  are  distinct  that  she  did  not  come  in  with  him?— 
I  am  positive  of  that. 

Now  at  th.  lion  in  October,  you  say  she  said,  '•  They 

cannot  .do  anything  to  me.  You  said,  "  I  do  "not  know."  Tell 
us  the  remainder  of  th  ,i,,n,  if  you  please?  —  I  have 

given  yon  the  substance  of  it  jiisl  now. 

Diil  it  .-nd  there.  When  she  said,  ••  They  cannot  do  anything 
to  me."  you  Baid,  "I  do  not.  know."  Did"  it  end  there,  'or  go 
on?—  1  had  a  conversation  which  extended  ovr  half  -an  1 


with    her.  am!  of  the 

Will  you    :  li  to  t.-ll  me  v. '  nded  there1, 

or  did  i 
an    impostor,   and   was  a   In 

You  said,  -'I  do  not  know."     Did  it  .-nd  there?—] 

I  remember  perl.  t  her  icli-ious  faith. 

lam  talking  of  this  question,  not  of   h.  <  I   faith  ?— It 

has  to  do  with  this  ijii  ause  she  v.  with  a  lie. 

upon  her  lips,  and  I  told  her  so. 

what  did  she  say  to  that  ?— She  .-.lid  nothing  :   .-lie  m; 

You    talked    to  me   a    little   ti:  the   rudein 

ng    the    photographs    and    httirs.      Do    Dl 
think  that  it  was  a  rml  'ion   to  ,-uldress  to  a  lad, 

she  was  living  with  a  lie  upon   her   lips? — Not  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  addressing  her. 

I  suppose  you  very  soon  took  your  departure  after  that  i 
tion? — I  remained  talking  to  her  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
her. 

That  was  the  purport  of  the  conversation  thai  living 

with  a  lie  on  her  lips? — It  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  after  that? — Many  ' 

I  suppose  you  sang  the  same  old  song?  —  I  still  did,  but  I  very 
rarely  touched  on  this  question  with  her. 

I  low  old  was  your  sister  when  she  died? — She  was  1> 
1803  and  died  in  l*i;s. 

That  makes  her  sixty-five.     Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  was 
born  in  1803? — Yes,  I  am.    There  was  a  wrong  date  put 
coffin. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JTSTICE  :  What  was  the  date  on  her  coffin? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  accurately,  but  I  know  it  was  a  wrong  date. 

Dr.  KENKAI.V  :  When  she  was  dead — previously  to  t 
did  you  call  at  Hewlett's  Hotel  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  send  up  to  know  if  you  could  sec  the  deceased  lady  ? — I 
sent  up  word  to  say  that  I  had  called  ask  if  1 

could  see  her. 

Did  you  not  send  any  message  up  to  the  defendant  ? — I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Claimant. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — I  sent  up  a  message  to  the  person 
upstairs  that  I  desired  to  sec  the  body  of  my  .-i 

Was  not  word  brought  to  you  that  you  might? — Word  was 
brought  to  me  that  I  was  to  walk  upstairs. 

When  you  came  upstairs  did  you  not  look  round  the  room  and 
say,  "  May  I  inquire  the  names  of  the  gentlemen,  1  do  not  know 
any  of  you?" — When  I  walked  into  the  room   there 
gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  I  said.  "May  I  inquire  the  i 
I  do  not  know  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addr.  •  •  aking 

to  the  gentlemen  who  were  there. 

king    to    two    gentlemen.      Did    not    the  defend.-ur 
"What  nonsanse,  ALFRED,  you  know  me  well  enough  "? — What 
took  place  was  this 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  rny  question  ? — 1  prefer 
giving  my  version,  and  not  accepting  yours. 

Excuse  me,  answer  my  question,  and  !  hen  give  any  < 
you  like.     Did  he  say  that  or  not? — lie  did  not  say  those  words. 
'1  hat  was  subsequent 

Tell  us  what  he  did  say? — I  went  into  the  room.  There  was  a 
gentleman  sitting  between  the  windows  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  and  cigar.  There  was  sitting  on  one  ite  me 

another  gentleman,  and  to  the  left  again  was  another.    A  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  opposite  as  I  came  in.  got  up  when  in 
announced.     I  did  not  know  who  it  was.     1  said,  ••  I  i 
pleasure  of  knowing  whom  I  am  addressing.''     He  .-.aid,  ••  I   um 
Mr.  ULOXAM  ;  that  is  Mr.  I!AIC;ENT.  that  is  Sir  U< 
and  then  the  Claimant  said,  "1  know  you,  Ai.n:, 
are  a  damned  blackguard  who  is  trying  t  •  out  of  my 

right 

Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  he  said  that?— I  will  take  my 
oath  that  he  said  that,  and  1  ani  here  to  take  my  oath. 

Did  he  not  say,  ••  What  nonsense,  Ai.t  BED,  \ou  know  u. 
enough  ?" — He  said  the  words  which  1  have  said. 

And  did  not  yon  say,  "  I  do  not   mean  yon,   I   -  other 

gentlemen    p  -I  then    said,  ••  I  know   yon  h\ 

I  did  not  know  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Justice   LrMl:    Will  you  be  kind  enough   to  ; 
words?— lie  said.  "  1  know  you  well   enough.  A.LFUED   Si - 
yon  are    a  damned  blackguard    who  is  tryii 
my  rights." 

'A    JUEOR:    Who   was  ileman    who    wi.s    drinl.i 

brandy  and  water? — The  Claimant. 

The'  Loi:i)  (  'IIII.F  Jrsricr.:    What  room  was  this  in  ?— Thi 
in  a  room  at  llowlett's  Hotel. 

The  Jn:oi; :    I  a  "1  it   was  in  the 

the  body  was? — I  was  not  in  the  room  with   the  b. nl\      in 
another  room. 

Dr.    KINTM.V:    Do    you    mean    to    say    there    were    onh     two 
idea    the    defendant? — Only    those   two — 
not  th 

Was  not,  Mr.  NORMS  the  solicitor  Of  LadjTjCHBORNE  there?— 
not. 

'I  hal  yon  I  hat    I  swear. 

You  deny  on  your  oath  that  he  said,  "  What  nouseuse  A  i 
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you  know  me  well  enough,"  and  that  you  said,  "  I  do  not  mean 
~e  other  gentlemen?" — lie  may  have  said,  ••  You 
know  me  well  enough,"  but  he  said  besides  what  I  have  detailed 
'  in. 

you  denying  that  he  said,  •'  What  nonsense,  ALFRED,  you 

know  me  well  enough,"  and  that  you  said,  "  I  do  not  mean  you,  I 

mean  those  other  gentlemen."     Are  you  prepared  to  deny  those 

? — I  do  not  deny  that  he  said  ••  You  know  me  well  enough." 

lie  i  aid  that. 

You  will  have  it  in  my  words'? — I  will  not  accept  your  words. 

HI  deny  he  said  it? — I  deny  that  is  all  he  said. 
I  am  not  saying   that.     Do  you  deny   that   he   said    ''What 
\i.n:i;i>.  you  know   me  well  enough?" — He  said,  "I 
kno\v  you  AEFKEH  SEYMOUR,  you  are  a  damned  blackguard  who 
is  trying  to  keep  me  out  of  my  rights."     lie  imiy  have  said — and  I 
am  not  certain  that  he  did  not  say — '•  You  know  me  well  enough." 
I  will  have  tin;  other.     Do  you  deny  he  said  "  What  nonsense, 
u?" — I  deny  it  entirely.     He  said,  "  AI.EI;EI>  SEYMOUK,"  ho 
did  not  say  "  ALFRED,"     He  said  '•  ALFRED  SEYMOUR." 

Did  he  say  ••  What  nonseii.se,  ALFRED  SliYMOlT.V— What 
nonsense  ? — Well,  it  is  what  nonsense. 

Did  lie  say  that  or  not? — I  will  take  my  oath  he  did  not  say 
"  What  nonse: 

Will  you  deny  that  you  then  said  in  answer,  "  I  do  not  mean 
you.  I  mean  those  other  gentlemen"? — Very  likely  I  did  say  that, 
I  did  know  him  by  sight. 

Did  lie  not  then  tell  you  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen — he 

If? — Mr.  BI.OXAM  told  me. 
Did  not  you  ask  them  to  go  to  the  bed-room,   and  see  Lady 

? — I  did  not  ask  anything,  I  demanded  to  go. 
Did  i  m  can,"  when  you  demanded  to  go,  as 

v? — My  i  ia  that  Mr.  BLOXAM,  who  was  exceed- 

ingly courteous,  maintained  the  whole  conversation,  what  short 

in  it  was. 

Whatever  your  impression  is,  do  you  deny  that  he  said,  '•  Yis, 
11  "  ? —  I  will  not  deny  it  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he 
said  it  or  not. 

When  you  went  into  the  room  did  you  not  come  back  and  say, 
••  Wh'.  r  is  in  a  coilin,  who  is  it  dared  to  put  her  into 

\0. 

deny? — I  deny  it  utterly. 
Did  he  not  then  say,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  words  with 

•i  u,  under  these  painful  circumstances  "? — No. 
Tli,  .-—False. 

Did  he  not  then  say,  "  I  have  intrusted  my  mother  to  the  care 
arid  attention  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  anything  they  have 
done  has  been  done  on  my  account  "  ? — Utterly  and  entirely  false. 
It  never  happened  ? — It  never  happened. 

Did  you  ask  him  who  was  Lady  TICHBORNE'S  medical  man  ? 
—No. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  Dr.  TIMES?— No. 

Did  you  not  then  ask  for  the  address  of  Dr.  TIMES,  which  he 
lier  Dr.  TIMES,  I  remember  the  subject  of 
Dr.  1  i'  seeing  Dr.  TIM 

Now  you  see ? — Oh,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

I  think  it  is  you  who  are  in  a  hurry,  when  you  forget  about 
Dr.  TIMES  ? — I  have  not  forgotten  about  Dr.  TIMES.  'Ihis  is  the 

iitioiied  it. 

•  n. — When  I  went  out  of  the  room  in  which  the  Claimant 

0  ly.  they  kept  me  waiting,  I  must  tell  you,  a  long 

I  did   not  like  waiting    in  the   room  with  the  Claimant ;    I 

it.      I  went  outside,  and   waited   on  the   landing  for 

.-in   hour.     At  the   end  of   that  time  the  waiter 

and  said  1  then  could  go  into  the  room.     I  then  weut 

l'l.e  body  was  re   in  the  coilin,  ami   I 

1   looked  at  my  poor  sister  who  was  lying  there 

I  never  uttered  a  word,  but   Mr.  BLOXA.M  came  into  the 

.  there,  and   lie  then  delivered  a  ,~ort  of   funeral 

lot'    the  eoliin,  and   looked  at,  the  body 

of   the   poor  woman  lying  in  the  coilin,  and  said,  ••  ( 'an  anybody, 

lady   hing   there,  and   examining  her  features, 

that  those  are  the  features  of  the  ( llaimant?  " 

Diil  lie  e;!]|  him  the  Claimant? — Words  to  that  effect — features 

of  her  son — I  call  him  the  Claimant.      Whatever  words  he  used — 

Sir  I!-  or  her  son,  he  may  have1  used.     There  were 

in  the  room,  and  I  never  saw  the  Claimant 

after  t  rl  left  the  room  in  which  he  was  with  his 

ly  ni,d  water.  I  never  law  him  again.  Mr. 
im  with  the  coilin  ;  whether  BAIGEN1  was 
r,  but  Mr.  BLOXAM  v, 

•nd  of   tin-  coilin.     I  did   not  utter  a 
or  kind  in  that  room.     I  then  walked  dov,  •• 
it  of  the  h 

to  do  with  the  question  of  Dr.  TIMI.S?    I  did  not 
' — It  has  to  do  with  this:  you  n 

id  up  to  that  moment,  that   I  returned    into 
•.  liich  you  spoke  of  With  the 
my  return  into  I  did  not 

i  you  who  spoke  to  me  about  Dr.  TIMES. 

In  the  preseneeol  i  MS  did 

l.ady  Tn  n  !    m  in?      I  asked 

Did  Dr.  TIME.-,? — .Somehody  told  me. 

My  in  it  was  not  the  defendant. 


Did  you  not  then  ask  him  to  give  the  address  of  Dr.  TIMES,  and 
did  he  not  give  it  to  you? — I  asked  somebody — whether  ; 
him  or  not  I  cannot  say.     I  asked  for  the  address,  and  was  told 
Dr.  Tr 

Wa.s  it  soon  after  that  that  you  published  a  letter  iu  the 
newspapers  about  him? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  all. 

Did  you  publish  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  about  him? — I  have 
been  reduced  to  publishing  two  or  three  different  times,  but  1  do 
not  think  I  did  then. 

Did  you  publish  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  when  he  was  sent 
to  Newgate,  denouncing  him  as  an  impostor? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  the  letters  are  to  be  referred  to  we  must  see 
them. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  You  have  the  letters. 

The  WITNESS;  You  can  have  the  letters  and  ascertain  the, 
dates. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  I  must  object  to  the  contents  of  any  letter  that 
is  not  produced. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  did  or  not.  If  you 
do  not  put  it  in  now,  I  will  put  it  in  at  another  time.  The  letter 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  Jury. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  1  object  to  a  letter  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :    1  have  not  the  letter  conveniently  at  hand 
There  was  a  clear  understanding  on   Friday  that  the  military 
witnesses  were  to  be  examined  to-day. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  protest  against  this  statement.  There 
was  no  such  understanding  at  all. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  say  one  thing,  and  you  say  another.  I  hope 
my  word  is  credible.  I  came  here  to-day  believing  we  were  to 
have  the  military  witnesses.  I  did  not  bring  the  letter  here, 
and  I  did  not  imagine  this  gentleman  was  to  be  here.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  goes  in  now  or  at  any  other  time. 

Did  you  not,  when  this  man  was  sent  to  Newgate  to  take  his 
trial,  publish  a  letter  in  the  Times  denouncing  him  as  an  impostor  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  objected. 

The  WITNESS  :  You  ask  me  first  of  all  about  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  shortly  after  Lady  TICHBORNE'S  death,  1  think. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Then  you  told  me  you  had  written  two  or  three? 
—Yes. 

You  did  publish  a  letter  after  her  death  ? — If  you  give  me  time 
to  think. 

I  will,  with  pleasure.     I  do  not  want  to  take  you  by  surprise, 
though  I  am  myself  often  so. — After  Lady  TICHBOKNE'S  funeral  I 
did  write  a  letter  to  the  Times.     '1  hat  must  have  been  about  ten 
days  I  suppose  after  that — a  very  short  one. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? — No. 
You  have  none? — No. 

That  was  ten  days  after  her  death  ? — I  suppose  so,  just  after 
the  funeral. 

In  which  letter  was  it 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter,  and 
know  nothing  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  can  only  have  the  fact  that  ho 
published  a  letter,  and  produced  the  letter  at  some  other  time. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  When  the  defendant  was  sent  to  Newgate,  did 
you  publish  another  letter  in  the  Times'! — Not  in  the  Times,  in  the 
/IK!/!/  Tilt;/raph,I  published  a  letter  denying  certain  statements 
which  were  made  by  the  Claimant  in  a  letter  which  he  published 
from  Newgate,  and  which  contained  an  atrocious  lie,  which  1 
felt  bound  to  contradict,  and  I  did  publish  the  letter. 

Are  these  the  only  two  letters  you  have  published  with  reference 
to  him  ?— I  really  cannot  answer  you  off-hand.  There  were  two 
or  three.  You  know  better  than  I  do. 

We  will  try  and  get  them. — There  is  no  difficulty  about  them; 
they  are  published. 

Did  you  make  some  inquiry  of  the  defendant  why  an  inquest 
was  going  to  be  held  ? — No. 

And  if  so,  who  was  it  dared  to  put  her  into  a  coffin  previously 
to  the  inquest  ? — No. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  himself  requested  the  inquest  to  be 
held,  because  Mr.  NOIMMS,  his  mother's  solicitor,  and  Mr.  MICHAEL 
BLUNT  had  said  that  his  mother  had  been  down  to  his  house  at 
Croydon  the  day  previous,  and  had  been  poisoned.  Did  he  not 
tell  you  that  ?— Who  told  mo  that  ? 

The  defendant. — I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  so. 
Did  you  make  no  inquiry  about  the  inquest  on  your  sister? — I 
made   no   inquiry.      I  knew  an   inquest  was  bound    to  take 
place. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  the  defendant  whether  an  inquest 
was  to  be  held,  and  by  whose  order? — I  do  not  think  1  had  any 
conversation  with  the  defendant  except  what  I  have  mentioned. 

You  seem  to  ignore  him.  I  will  put  "  in  his  presence"? — Or 
in  his  presence.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  conversation  then  at 
all  lieyond  what  I  have  detailed. 

Did  the  defendant  or  one  of  those  gentlemen  tell  you  that  the 
defendant  had  requested  the  inquest  himself,  because  Mr.  MICHAEL 
BLUNT  and  Mr.  Nm:i:is,  his  mother's  solicitor,  had  said  that  his 
mother  had  been  down  to  his  house  at  Croydon  the  previous  day, 
and  that  she  had  been  poisoned? — No. 

Thai  never  happened? — I  do  not,  remember  anything  of  the 
kind  happening.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  Mr.  BLUNT  or 
Mr.  Niii!i:is. 

Will  you  deny  on  your  oath  the  words  were  put  to  you  by  th  o 
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defendant  or  one  <.f  tin-  gi  ntlemen  in  the  room        '  not  the 

tdight.  of  it. 

Did  ;  •iiicnil? — 1  did. 

• 
Did  \oii  see  tin-  Rev.  Mr.  (it  i  thei.         1  :.ow  him.     I 

in/re. 
Did  Mr.  di:v   t.-ll  yon  that  you  w.  i  occupy  a  certain 

u  hirh  you  sou:/ 
II,'  .lid  not? 
I i   1  the  def(  ;id;uit  come  to  take  his  place  behind  the  coffin  as 

•  lid. 
Dili  vim  and   Lord  endeavour  to  thrust  him   out? 

What  did  you  do? — I  will  tell  you  exactly  \\h;  : 

On  this  inatliT — on   the  question  of  chief  mom  net  ?— ] 

ii.  and  the  service  had  aln-ady  begun  when  I  went  into  the 
cha]'cl.  I  made  my  way  through  into  the  chapel  to  the  pi 
vacant  for  me  on  one  side  of  the  collin.  There  was  no  m 
of  Father  (It'v  or  anybody  else  moving  me  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  was  one  place  vacant,  and  into  that  place.  I  went. 
Coming  away  the  collin  was  being  brought  out  of  the  chapel. 
There  was  .1  very  narrow  doorway  for  the  coffin  to  pass  through  : 
and  I  and  Lord  Ar.L'XDEl.  followed  close  to  the  coffin  as  the 
eoMin  was  taken  out.  When  we  came  to  the  narrow  part  through 
which  the  collin  had  to  pass,  the  Claimant  thrust  up — he  put  his 
shoulder  down  in  this  way  (illustrating),  aud  hoisted  me  right 
over  the  bench  opposite  and  took  his  place  by  the  eoltiu.  lie 
weighing  twenty-live  stone,  and  1  weighing  not  much  more  than 
half — 1  naturally  gave  way,  and  he  passed  out  behind  the  coffin. 

Wore  there  great  numbers  of  the  tenantry  there? — I  do  not 
know  one  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate. 

Did  the  people  remonstrate  with  you  on  your  conduct? — No. 
There  was  one  woman  stood  up  in  chapel  and  said,  "  Now,  might 
and  rK'ht  go  together."  That  was  the  only  observation  that  was 
made  ;  nnd  I  could  not  deny  it — that  is,  deny  the  might ;  I  deny 
the  right. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  I'OWKKI:  there  ? — I  have  no  doubthe  was  there. 

And  Mr.  UNJOINS? — Mr.  llir.nis-s  was  there  with  me. 

Did  he  march  with  a  large  stick  over  his  shoulders? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  not  interposed  hitherto;  but  I  submit 
this  is  totally  irrelevant. 

Dr.  KKXI:ALV  :  There  is  no  question  of  its  being  relevant.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  sufficiently  relevant.  I  want  to  show  the 
conduct  of  this  man. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Ask  him  his  own  conduct. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  He  says  ho  was  there  with  Mr.  HKIGIXS — he  and 
Mr.  HlootNs  were  together. 

The  LoiM'  Cini  Kjl  i  i  :  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  ITioois  ' 
found  him  there. 

Dr.  KI.XT.AI.Y  :  Was  Mr.  I  Infix's  with  you? — Mr.  HN;<;INS  was 
at  the  funeral. 

Was  he  flourishing  a  stick  at  the  head  of  you  and  Lord 
Ai:rxn]:i. '; — Most  decidedly  not. 

That  you  swear '! — 1  take  my  oath  he  was  not. 

We  will  see. — You  may 

I  am  not  saying  he  was  nourishing  a  stick  at  your  head.  Do 
not  mistake  me.  Was  he  flourishing  a  stick  at  the  head  of  your 
party — leading  on  your  party? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  flourishing  a  stick  at  the  head  of  my  party. 

Lord  AUUXDEI.,  Mr.  UOWKEK,  Mr.  HIQOIN3,  and  yourself  were 
there?  Were  any  of  the  Tirni;oi:xi;  connection  there  besides 
you  four? — Yes,  a  great  many  more.  1  cannot  remember  who 
were  there  now  at  this  moment. 

At  the  head  of  you,  when  you  were  crossing  the  churchyard, 
was  not  Mr.  IIi<;(;ixs  flourishing  a  stick?— First  of  all,  Mr.  lliciuxs 
never  carried  a  stick  in  his  life,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  saw 
him  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

He  had  nil  stick? — lie  had  a  habit  of  always  walking  without 
a  stick. 

I  am  asking  you  what  took  place  at  your  sister's  funeral.  Was 
he  llourishing  a  stick  ?  Most  decidedly  not. 

i  after  that,  did  you  have  a  conversation  in  the  lobby  of  the 
of  Commons,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  LAM!'.I:]:T. 
at  the  Treasury? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

1'iay  do  leenllect,  if  yon  please  V — I  have  had  frequent 
conversations  with  Mr.  I, \.Mr.Kin. 

On  the  subject  of  your  sister,  had  you  conversations  wilh 
Mr.  I.. \Ml-.l. I:T  of  the  Treasury,  in  i  of  the  !!• 

Commons? — I    daresay.      I    have  no   recollection   of    having    anv 
•i  sat  ion  in  particular  about  this  case,  or  about   my  si 

Were  WTjr.  GUILDFOHD  OKSLOW  and  Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  both 

members   of   rarliameiit.   present  at   the    conversation  'i  —  I   have 
Kot  the  slightest  idea.     I  hau-noi-  it  it. 

Diil  Mr.  Oxsi.owask  yon  bow  it  was  possible  that  TOO 

Dowager  Lady  Tirnr.oKXK,  a  rigid   Roman  '  who  died  in 

6   of   the   strict   adherence  to  the   fasting   ; 

the  Church,  died  with  a  lie  on  her  mouth  ?      Now,  Sir.  seriously  'i 
— 1  am  a  you  ;!:-e. 

Do  nut  answer  rashly.      I  give  you  the  names  o: 

IT,  Mr.  I'l.Mi.i  IK  (  IOCERAKI  (the  VIen 

the    Isle   of    Wight  ).  and    Mr.  ( ',  (  11, M  (ii;l>   ONSLOW.      Did   he  put 

words  to  \  on  V       I  h    ma  v  have  done  so.      I 
tiou.     They  were  not  words  of  consequence  one  way  or  tie 


Dowager  Lady  Tint; 

n  rigid  :  o   died    in  i:ce   of   the  strict 

0  the  fa-ting  pri  <    Lurch,  would  die  with 

-He    may   have 

Did  he?   -I  do  not!.  ...uhl  tell  you  if  I  knew.     There 

in  it. 
lla\i  itten?  —  Io  whether  I  have  forgotten. 

of  it. 

Mr.   .'  .  is.     This   is   not  the   first 

not    answer   the 
•ver  has  admitted 
:  ,ve  forgot:' 

Dr.  KI.NTAI.'I  :  1  am  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion.  Have 
you  an.  ;<m  of  whether  it  occurred  or  not?— I  have  told 

Did  --She  may   be  grilling   in   hell  for  aught  1 

.  —I  have  not,  the  slightest  recollection  of  ever  saying  it. 

Did  Mr.  1'iAii.i.ii:  COCIIUAXI:  put  up  his  hands  and  say.  •'  Sliock- 
? — I  have  not  the   UJ  Election  of  it. 

You  do  not  recollect  that? — I  have  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Do  you  know  that  it  took  place?— I  told  you  I  have  not  the 
recollection  of  it.     It  is  not  the  class  of  language  I  am  in  the 
log. 

I  ]io:i  h  did  it  happen  or  not  in  the  presence  of  those 

gentlemen? — I  am  on  my  oath,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  recoil 
of  it.     Yon  will  not  go  beyond  that  ? — I  will  not  go  beyond  that. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it 

"She  may  be  grilling  in  hell  for  what  I  care"? — I  have  told 
you  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it. 

You  have  been  examined  by  my  learned  friend  on  the  personal 
nee  of  ROGER  TiciiBOKXE.     1  have  asked  you  one  or  t  wo 
us  about  the  peculiarity  of  his  thumb ;  are  you  pr. 
to  swear  upon  your  solemn  oath  that  he  had  not  a  twit 
about  his  eyes? — \   am  prepared  to  swear  upon  my  solemn  oath 
that  he  had  not  a  twitching  about  his  eyes. 

Now,  about  the  colour  of  hair.  What  colour  do  you  swear  his 
hair  was  ? — Very  dark. 

Did  you  say  it  was  darker  than  yours? — Yes. 

You  did?— I  did. 

A  shade  darker  than  yours? — Many  shades  darker  than  mine 
used  to  be. 

Used  your  hair  to  be  darker  or  lighter  than  it  is? — Lighter  than 
it  is  now,  1  believe,  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  of  these  ma; 

Have  you  seen  a  good  many  of  the  Tu'llitor.xi:  family  ? — 1  know 
them  all. 

Would  you  name  one  of  them  to  me  who  lias  hair  darker  than 
yours,  or  .  ours? — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  has  a  gleit  deal  to  do  with  it? — They  may  or  may  not 

I   pon  your  oath,  is  not  the  hair  of  the  Tinir.oiixi:  family — you 

ha\o  seen  what  the  colour  of  the  defendant's  hair  is ? — That 

has  nothing  to  do  with  Rotii.i:  TICIII 

Will  you  swear  to  one  or  the  other? — What? 

That  there  was  ever  a  black  TICIIP.OI:NT..  if  you  like  topu1 
I  put  his  (pointing  to  the  defendant's)  hair  to  you.      Lpon  your 
oath,  is  not  that  hair  (pointing)  the   general  colour  of  the  hair  of 
all  the  TiciiuoKXE  family ?— What  hair? 

I  put  it,  that  hair  (pointing  to  the  defendant)  ? — The  Claimant  ? 
—That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ticnnoiixrs.     Ii  is  not 
the  hair  of  RoiiKU  TicmioiiXE  (pointing  to  the  defendant). 

Will  you  swear  that  is  not  almost  the  universal  colour  of  hair 
of  the  TlCHBOBNE  family? — 1  do  not  know  about  the  universal 
colour  of  the  hair  of  the  TicnnoiiXE  fani'ly.  That  is  not  the  hair 
of  KOGEU  TicunonXE  (pointing  to  the  defendant). 

Is  that  the  only  answer  you  will  give  me  to  that  question? — 
Whether  his  hair'is  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  all  the  Ticiir.oKxr.s  ? 

Y'es,  certainly? — They  have  not  all  got  the  same  coloured  hair. 

Do  you  remember  A.LFHED  Tirnuouxi:  ? — Certainly. 

Was  not  his  hair  the  same  colour? — Ai.i  i:r.n  Ticiii'.oi:xi  's  hair 
may  have  been  nearly  the  same  colour;  but  it  was  many  shades 
lighter  than  his  hair,  and  Itour.i:  was  many  shades  darker  than 
mine. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  hair  was  in  your  youthful  days.  I 
am  talking  of  what  is  before  you — whether  oj-  not  ALKUEU  Tirn- 
r,oi:xt:'s  (his  brother's)  hair  was  exactly  his  colour? — Xo.  It  was 

lighter.  -ollection 

Was  it   a  light. T  brown?      Is  that   what  you  mean? — It   was  a 

hair. 
Had   it   a   slight   curl  ?--Aui:i:i>    TlCHBORNE's     hair    was    the 

U.M.I    e    Tli 

Had  it  a  slight  curl  in  it?       \!  :  RED  TlCHBOBNE'S,  I  think,  had. 

So   much    for    his   hair.      You   s  iv  he   had  an  olive  complexion. 

mean   by  an    olive  complexion   a  sallow  complexion? — A 

iplexion. 
Do  you  MOW  anything  of  the  property   possessed  by  the  TlCIl- 

family  ? — No. 

Did  yon  ever  heal  that  they  had  an  estate  called  "  Wymering"? 
—  No.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Ha'  lifts  on  tli!    '  No. 

Do  von   know  a  Mr.  l',i.o\\x.  who  is  a  member  of  the  Reform 

Mo 
You  do  not  ? — No. 
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An  nbcr  of  the  Reform  Club  yourself? — Xo. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  ]!i:<>wx.  who  is  a.  stockbroker  and  member  of 
the  Reform  Club  ? — Xot  that  I  remember  at  this  moment ;  I  do 
not  remember  him.  There  are  a  great  many  liuowxs.  I  have 
1  that  name  before. 

You  do  not  happen  to  have  a  bet  with  him? — I  have  not  a  bet 
with  any  single  individual. 

Have  you  advanced  money  for  the  trial  in  the  Court  of 
— 1  lent  £2,000. 

\Vas  l!m;KR  TICIIIHJKXI:  a  man  very  shy? — A  man  of  shy, 
retiring  habits. 

And,  as  I  understand  you.  you  say  it  was  in  1819  (correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong)  that  he  showed  you  this  tattoo  mark  first  ?— i 
••  mei.tioned  a  year. 

Can  you  give  me  any  year  ? — It  was  1847,  1848,  or  1849 — one 
of  those  years. 

That  is  a  very  wide  margin.  Cannot  you  do  something  more 
for  me  than  that  ? — Xo,  I  cannot.  It  was  one  year  when  he  was 
•_'  at  Knoyle.  I  cannot  give  you  the  year. 

Mill  it  make  no  impression  on  you,  that  your  nephew  should  be 
disfigured  in  this  way? — Xo,  it  did  not. 


You  cannot  tell  me  what  year  ? — One  of  the  years  he  was  at 
Knoyle. 

One  of  those  three  years  ? 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  Four  years. 

The  AVrra-.ss:  IMiG,  1*17,  1848,  or  1849. 

Mr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  At  all  events,  one  of  four  years? — I  should  say 
one  of  three  years.  It  was  before  1849.  It  must  have  been  isiii 
IS  17,  or  1848. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  in  what  period  of  the  year  it  was  ? — 
In  the  autumn — September. 

Was  anybody  present  when  he  first  spoke  to  you? — lie  and  I 
were  together  in  my  room. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  about  these 
tattoo  marks  ? — Yes. 

Now,  when  was  the  next  time  this  shy  and  reserved  man  showed 
it  to  the  hunt? — I  never  said  lie  showed  it  to  the  hunt. 

In  the  hunting-field? — I  said  when  the  hounds  were  there  ho 
showed  it  to  some  of  vis  who  were  standing  there. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  were  about  to  hunt  did  he  show  it  ?— 
There  was  a  particular  place  where  we  stood  to  see  the  hounds, 
to  draw  a  particular  cover.  We  were  standing  there. 
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ue  the  names  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  you  say  he 

not. 

tlx.se  n.-imps? — Xo. 

•re  there  or  not. 
•  1  it. 

I'1'-   :  nf  hair,  and  I  call  for  it.     'Here, 

'ly  T['-[||;OI:NI:. 

ii    menu    before     lie   went 
•  dy 

Dr.  KI:M  U.Y  :   1  think  it  is  one  of  the  exhibits  in  tlii 
Mr.   -  ,1  MI  :    Is   tl  [  '.MM    Smith 

Mr.  '  ,,-d. 

. 

I  .a»ly  TK'IM 
Mr.    K!..M.;,\[.V  : 


(A  packet  containing  some  hair  was  produced.) 
The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  "  Cheveux  de  inon  tres  chcr  UI 

is  nothing  to  show  what  time  this  was  taken.     "  Coupe'  (he 
L'S  .Janvier, 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  I  suppose  this  gentleman  knows  his  sister's  hand- 
writing.   (The  packet  was  handed  to  the  witness)? — That  is  I/idv 

'S  handwriting. 
Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :  You  sny  that  was  deposited  in  the  Court  of 

•vy  ''. 

.Air.   HAWKINS:    The  defendant  deposited  it  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery:  he  took  possession. 

Mr.  KKNT.U.Y  :  1  suppose  sonic  insinuation  was  meant  to  be  made 
liy   "the   defendant."      Now    look    at   that    hair.      Does    that  hair 

MOII  at  all  the  hair  of  ROQER  TlCHBORNE  ? 

It   i    'lark  hair. 

I  >'"  s  it  bring  to  your  recollection  the   li,-iir  of   KCM.II; 
r.cniNK  ? — Y'cs,  I  should  think  it  is  something  about  the  colour  of 
Ids  hair;  it  may  be. 
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Mr.  J 

Mr.  • 

Mr.    1  [    will    11. 

.    What  I  have  said  i 

icr  in    IK;. 

'I  he 

Dr.  Ki:xi.\i.}  :   You  ill  you   <!• 

•    tin-  top,  : 
\V<  re    tiny  distinct    or    joined    t'igi-thi r?  —  Joined 

blem. 

.is  any  idea  of   (lie   length? — About 

thing  of  that  fort. 

include  (lie  letters  or  exclude  : !  ? — I  should 

elusive  of  the  letters.     Tin1  emblem  ;[>le  of 

inches  long. 

Could   you   ^-ive   11--  any  idea  mi  a  piece  of   paper  1lie  \\. 
lone? — Yes,  1  can.  roughb 

them  goes,  give  yon  tl  ion  of  about  tie  it  was. 

(The  i  i  aper.)     'I  hat  i 

what  my  r  :i  of  it  is.     1  will  not  lie  ; 

•  the  actual  size,  but  about  the  .size. 
\Vas  it  all  the  .T? — All  blue,  as  far  as  I  i< 

"\\'i\'A  it  all  the  .same  colour  blue? — That  I  e.-mnot  till  you. 
Have  you  heard  !!<>  »f  his  mother'/ — Yes,  I  suppose  I 

0  distinct  ri  .  of  it. 

HaB  he  not,  speaking  of  her  to  you,  called  her  his  mamma  ?— 
Never. 

Never? — Never.     Never  since  he  went  to  Stony-hurst.     A.s  a 

io  doubt  he  has. 

Before    he  went   to  Stonyhurst.  was  lie  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her  his   mamma'/ — Xo   doubt  when  he  was   a  child,    but   1  am 

i  oWll   Up. 

The  LORD  COT  :  Ills  early  letters  are  all,  "Macheru 

iiiaman." 

.Dr.  KI.KK  AI.Y  :  I  want  the  English  phrase  as  well. 

The  I.nini  Ciinir  .h'sTH'i::  YVhat  J  meant  was  during  the  time 

writing  French,  "  Ma  chere  maman,"  in  .English  lie 
of  his  mamma. 

Dr.  KIM:AI.Y:  I  want  to  carry  it  further.     That  is  what  you 
say? — Xevcr. 

Never  That? — Ho  never  used  the  expression,  '•  Mamma"  in 
speaking  of  her  in  later  life. 

Before  he  went   to  Stonyhurst.  when   he  spoke  of   her.  did  he 
his  mamma'/ — -I  never  saw  him  above  once  or 
twice. 

I  thought  you  used  to  see  him  in  Paris'/ — -Once. 

Are  you  prepared  t  o  say  one  way  or  the  other.     You  have  been 

re? — 1  know  I  li 

you  prepared  to  *ay  he  lias  not  spoken  of  her  to  you  before 
it   to  Stimyliurst,  and   designated   her  as  his   mamma  V — I 
ay  he  did  before  he  went  to  Stonyhnrst. 
Mrs.  II"i'Kr,-.o\-,  as  I  understand,  lived  at.  Bath? — Yes. 
Were  you  ever  at  ISalli  with  Uoi,i;i:V — I  do  not  know. 
Were   you  ever  at   Knoyte.  when   l!o<;i:i;   was  there,  and  Mrs. 
JIiii'MNSox  was  there'/ — ^ 

When?— Even 

Kvery  year'/ — Kvery  year  that  KOOKR  was  there. 

\Vas  it  her  habit  to  come  there  to  meei  l!oi;i;i!,  or  did  sin 
at  that  particular  period  of  the  year? — Her  habit  was  to 
then  autumn  and  the  winter. 

You  i  'lit  that'/ — Yes. 

Now  about,  the  Alfred  <  'lull — are  you  a  member  of  the  Alfred 
Club'/— 1  used  to  be. 

Did  you  i  Koi.i  i;  at  the  Alfred  Club'/  -Yes. 

You   did:  when'/ — During  the  years  he  was  in  the  army,  and 
when  he  left  Stonyhurst. 

About,  the  drinking — was  he  a  sober  young  man  '/ — As  far  as  I 

eell. 

You  have  .noking  at  Knoyle,  ami  lei 

never  drank  ami  V — Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  drink  spirits?— I  may  have,  but  he 
,1  addicted  to  l' 

You  him  intoxicated? — Not  before  he  went  into  the 

army. 

It  was  a  -  put.  to  yp                is  drinking,  now 

.,  In  lore   In-  w.iit   iiii 
nny  did   you   ki  ,|  \ ,  r\- 

Yon  do  not  kie-  <•  his  habits  changed 

.t  into  the  army? — 1  saw  very  little  of  him  after  he 

army. 

Tin-   l.oi:1  i  :  After  le  army '/—I 

after  he  went  into  t) 

Dr.  KI:XK,\I.Y  :   .'.  atly   acquainted   with  his  habits 

to  know  when  he  went    into  the   army    he  was    what  was  called  a 
drunkard  or  not'/ — lie  never  was  a  drunkard. 


I  with  liis   habit  r   the 

eiw    he    11 
drunl 

What  were  hii  ' 
,n  ;  you  :  : 

N'o. 
\Vhy  did 

•itu- 

tion.      \\  .  i hers  or  t 

dmie  :  by 

itu- 
f  tho 
Tin:  ily.      I  think.  Mrs.  '['• 

Take  them  all  in  all.  M  -many  did    you   n 

Did  the  defendant  complain  of 

in  which  he  said  1 1  an : 

they   were    staling  at    1.  Mit  him? — I  did   hear 

Were   there  anj  any  of  th.  •  •!   out 

fi l    a   particular    place'/— I    believe    tie  >  Mr. 

I !. \i.L\XTIV  g  or 

other. 

!   complaints  during 

\vay  they   were  .  not 

•hunts  were  well  founded  ? --Whenever  he  bin, 

him. 

Wo   \  You  say  w'i. 

buii'J  -tions? — Y 

You    fjl  ,:M  ? Ye-:. 

li  examination,  you  and  all  the 
talked  over  the  matter  con- 
!>ly  ? — Before  .July  ? 

over  to  a  c  •'•lit. 

I  suppose  I    ma  :,  cry  fairly 

r? — Not  all.     I  never  made  up  my 

mind  about  it  until  1  had  i  Mm. 

When  you  .iht? — No  doubt  wha 

Mr.  .1  himself   or 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'lAU.AMIX!    .  !   Institution? —  -  by 

one  and  sometimes  by  the  ol 

Dr.  KENT.AI.Y  :  A\'ere  the  complaints  so  far  yielded  to   by  the 
examiner  that  he  ordered  the  persons  to  stand  out  of  t 

:ied  of? — I  believe  there  was  something  of  the  kind. 
.bunt  talcing  the  sister  out  to  lunch.     Did  the  defendant 
insist,  on  taking  her  out  to  lunch  as  well  as  you? — No.     1  think 

nit  to  lunch  with  him  one  d.iy. 

Was  it  the  first  day  or  the  second?-  -.id,  1   think,  not 

the  first  day.     I  will  not  be  certain.     1  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  it. 

Did  you  tike  her  out  to  lunch  more  than  once? — Yes,  I  think 
two  days. 

Did  not  the  defen  laut  c  >:n  •   u;>  to  you  and  s  iy,  ••  I  beg   your 
pardon,  will   you  kindly  stand   back  •  I/idy  Ti 

out  to  lunch  '"/ — Xo. 

That  did  not  happen? — Never  happened. 

Did    you   know  very  well? — Yery    well, 

indeed. 

Was  •  "i  of  CipU'llI 

Mr.   HAWKINS:   I  m  I •>  that. 

Dr.   KKXK.U.Y  :   If  it   is  objected  to   L   will  not   put  it.      Now, 
from  tho  first  time —  •  no — from  (lie  first  li 

when   you  snv    Lady  TlCHBOENE   in  Paris   in    ISiJi',,   down  to  ; 
time  at  the  Law  Institution,  when  you  finally  i::  eir  mind 

he  v.  it  or.  did  you  always  i  Moomarks  in  mind 

or  no  ? — 1  b 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 

You  say   you   have  borne   them  in   mind,    and   you 
You  (I   whether   you    had    com  citations  with 

family.      Were  they  made  ui  ? 

Dr.  Kr.xiiAi.v  :    I  object    to  that.      I    have   no.  ion 

1  asked  w!  in  mind.      I    distinctly   al 

it. 
Mr.   HAWKIXS:  There  was  a  question  put  whether  he  talked  it 

The  1.  illy  over; 

Air.    HAWKINS  :    No 
think  i '  

Mr.  .1 .  i  with 

l.a.h,  •  Ie   only  asked 

him  as  to  his  ov. 

Mr.   HAWKIXS:   At  all   events   1    .  lis.      Had    tl 

ii    brought  to  yo  -  in  your 

mind  ..  it. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :   I  ob| 

Mr.   HAWKIXS  :  1  d  i|iii'.-,tinns   ab 

-    failier  when  1  ng. 

\\'ill  you  b  Bfl   bo    look   at  a  letter   I    hand  you  now   (a 

letter  was  handed  to  the  wimess),  dated  tith  December,  ISl'J.     Is 
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's   handwriting? — That   is   a    letter   from  Lady    await   HENIMETTE'S   answer  with  impatience   &  anxiety If   she 

a,  ins  at  I  tome  she  will   stay  in   the   same  hi  3  in  now  L 

'* : —  ppose.     W  on  in  the  same  way."     All  the  rest  seems 

to  be  about  other  things. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y':  As  those  have  been  read,  I  call  for  a  letter  from 
Sir  JA.MKS  TICHI:OI;XK  to  his  wife,  dated  Boulogne-sur-mer 
Saturday,  17th  November,  Hl'.». 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  t-ir  JAME3  TICHBOKXK  to  his  wife  ? 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  This  is  brought  out  to  meet  your  insinuation 
— she  was  not  invited. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  I  want  a  letter  from  the  husband  to  the  wife. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  wait  till  it  comes  to  your 
turn. 

Dr.  KEXE.VLY:  When  my  turn  comes  I  will  call  for  it. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  Take  that  note  in  your  hand  and  tell  me  if  that 
is  your  father's  handwriting? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  This  merely  shows  there  was  an  invi- 
tation sent  to  her  by  Mr.  SEYJII  > 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  letter  Mr.  SEYMOUR  has  looked  at  now  I  did 
refer  to  this  morning,  but  it  was  not  at  the  moment  at  hand.  It 
is  referred  to  at  page  983. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  from  my  father  to  my  grandmother,  Mrs. 

llOl'KIXSON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  not  with  reference  to  the  other  letter. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  has  this  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  You  will  find  in  one  moment. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  want  this  letter  read  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  I  do  not  care  for  its  being  read.  But  your  lord- 
ships will  find  it  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  As  to  handwriting. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  to  handwriting.  Referred  to  about  Stony- 
linrst,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  be  in  evidence. 

Dr.  KF.NKAI.Y  :   I   should  like  to  have  that  letter  read  for  the 


'•M  HF.XKY. — I  waited  till  t!  y  mournful 

cei  r  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter 

but  dear  HI::;I:Y  tears  can  only  express  the  feelings  of  in  , 
for  the  dreadful  news  it  contained,  now  1  regret  not  to  have  seen 
him,  in  the  last  few  days  that  he  spent  in  this  World,  the  loss  of 
my  poo*  rher,  so  deeply  felt  by  me  I  shall  feel  as  long 

I  have  been  from  infancy  to  let  him  know 

I  all  my  action  ything  I  did,  I  shall  cruelly  feel  the  loss 

of  the  deep  and  kind  interest  he  evinced  for  me  on  all  occasions 
but   I  think  dear  HENT.Y  that  I   may  add  to   your  affli' 
i  my  afflicted  feelings  and  that  is  also  the 
as  kept  me  from  answering  sooner  your  very  kind  letter 
you  promised  to  write  to  me  very  soon  again  I  wish 
very  lunch  that  you  may  fulfil  your  promise,  as  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  read  your  letters — I  have  been  ever  since  you 
wrote  to  me  thinking  of  that  mournful  and  lamentable  cerernonie 
when  we  are  separated  for  ever  from  a  person  we  so  dearly  love — 
his  own  Father  buried  at  Northbrook,  had   you  ever 
visited  that  place  (Frant  I  mean)  before  ? — 

••  May  I  ask  you  dear  HENRY,  to  make  my  devoted  affection 

acceptable  to  Mrs.  SEYMOUR — I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  she 

is.  and  where  she  means  to  go,  as  I  cannot  help  doubting  her 

aaining  at  Bath,  and  poor  dear  Mrs.  IIoi'KiNsox,  in  fact  I  am 

anxious  to  know  how  is  all  the  family  and  also  yourself — I  feel  so 

much  for  dear  .Mrs.  Sr.YMoui:.  pray  tell  her  so — I  so  often  think 

of  her  particularly  her  who  has  lost  so  much — once  more  pray  my 

•  )  good  to  ask  her  to  accept  my  kind  and  devoted 

love  and  with  kindest  remembrances  to  all  the  family  such  as 

you  may  yourself  think  more  proper  for  the  melancholy  occa 

"Believe  me,  my  dearest  HKXIIY, 

••  Very  affectionately  yours, 

h  December  1819.  "  '•  HKXIMETTE  TICHIX 

"Ton  will  be  I  dare  .-ay  as  astonished  as  I  am  myself  when 
you  hear  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  black  edged  paper,  such 
as  1  to  be  sure  that  adds  nothing  to 

cannot    1  ing    that   everyi 

sho,  [e  of  what  you  so  deeply  f: 

.Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  Did  you  ever  hear  one  sin-  ..'  complaint 

;;xi:    hud   never   been   permitted   to   see   Mr. 

Or  never  1  to  attend  him  at  Bath  ? — No. 

asked  wl,-  do   not  know  whether  she 

•inn  to  KH-,  two  letters 

in  whose  handwriting  they  are.     (Two  letters  were 
handed  to  the  witness.)     Is  that   your  fa-  bet  15  ~ 

r's  writing,  March  24th,  Hill. 


will  find  --iber,  Hlo? — ].,  nber.     That 

is  my  ;'  the  envelope  is  his  writing  too. 

"September  l."th 
••MY  Di:  \uTirir, — Iain  delighted  nt  the  nnt  of  Dear 

i  at  his  school.     HAL 

to  think  that  he  can  like  nothing  or  ought    to  like  nothing 
but  (:-.  Paris  although   his  age  is  that  Of 

•TV  lively  and  ac 

°f  Hun  home  liked 

•i    than   sta\  no  -with 


!>-•  Boys    !  \  older  Hovs 

and   the  I 

little  awai 

on  tie    '  life  in  their  Drawing 

and    I'  day  to   II  \ 

iild  with  her  wl. 
till  you  have  found  I. 

i.  oily  liere  .';  we  shall  make  it  out 
'   ''   >"   :|H   r  !iat  she 

flhcml'!  .I  what 

.hi  write  f-  MIC  at  last  wrote  a  plain  invite  without 

-vitli  us.      Pray  let,  me  know  how 

;.,;s  my  proposal.      We  have  a  very  !  of  Birds  of 

all  kinds  tl  —  " 

want  that  about  the 

No,  my  lord. 

••  March  L'lth  Hie. 

•    to    know   whai 
I  nit  I  |  IP 

bat  I   have 

I  Von 


purpose  of  having  it  on  the  notes.     It  is  not  yet  on  the  notes. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  will  read  it,  : 

"  June  30th 
•  DEAB  G  I:\XNY, 

'•As  you  wish  to  know  about  the  service  in  the  E.  Knoyle 
Church  to  which  you  have  been  so  generous  and  kind  I  will  fell 
you  that  the  Hector  has  performed  Service  in  the  Channel  and 
that  it  answers  very  well  —  Mr.  UTMSEY  i  i  Thursday 

next  to  commence  the  Vaccination  of  all  the  -little  dirtv 
and  (I  iris  in   the  great  room  at  Clouds  which  we  lend  for  the 
wholesome  purpose  and  Mr.  KUMSICY  is  very   thankful  to  get  so 
good  an  apartment  - 

1  1  KLI.KX  return  to-day  from  St.  Leonards  where  they 
have  much  engaged  themselves,  they  say  the  weather  has  been 
line  but  I  rather  doubt  it. 

••  My  Hay  is  at   a  stand  still  on  account  of  the  showers  as  no 
was  cut  while  it  rained  but  the  men  went  to  Houghing  The 
liich  are  of  great   importance   and  promise  well  ___  we 
shall  resume  cutting  the  (irass  later  —  SMITH  gave  up  the  House 
in  the  Lane  ipiietlyand  I  let  him  live  in   the  House   he  was  in 
ai  he  has  never  paid  any  rent  —  The  House  is  mine 
i   do  not  intend  to  let  it  at  present  —  nothing  is 
Marriage  to  any  body  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is   anything  on    the    Tapis  —  she   looks   handsome    and  is  inns 
''"'"''  =  —  Mr.  TICII  and  KOIIKI:  went  this  morn- 

ing  to   Stonyhorat  both  in  very  good   spirits  and  I    hope  !{"• 
will  like  the  place  and  his  studies  which  are  to  commence  with  the 
Knglish  Grammar  bespeaks  Iiiglish  tolerably—  and  is  a  very  nice 
Boy  mMch  improved  for  his  stay  of  :j  weeks  in  Ingland  — 

'•  Mr.  SEYI:.  begs  me  to  say  he  docs  not    eat  aea  k.ale  now  but 
asparagrass  every   day  to  the  number  of  50  —  he  begs  his  love  to 

you— 

"JfAi:i:n-T  knows  nothing  yet  of  KOHKU'S  going  to  Stonyhnrst 
she  is  to  be  told  of  it  by  Mr.  T.  —  when  he  gets  to  Paris  _  we"  think 

ay  of  proceeding  for  the  good  of  KIKIEI:  _ 
"'The  weather  is  line  Into  the  air  is  not  now  warm  enoii"h  for 
mi;  — 

••  AI.I-IIKD  is  quite  well  and  a  very  good  Boy  — 
"  1845.  — 

"  I  am  Sir  Yonr. 

"  AfTte.  HENY.  SEYMOUI;" 

Mr.    HAWKINS:    Now,    with   reference  to    Lady   'im- 
position with  regard  to  her  family  —  that  isyourself  an,  i  her 

and  sisters—  was  your  brother  Mr.  HEXKY  DANBT  SJKTMOBB,  one 
of  her  trustees?  —  Yes. 

_  To  the  hour  of  her  death,  did  Lady  TlcnnoaXE  continue  on 
friendly  and  affectionate  feelings  with  her  sister?  —  Most  friendly 
and  affectionate  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

••'ion  with  the  T:-  family  —  1    mean    the 

•imeetion  with  the  TK;III;OI:NI:  family  —  was  throii" 
-Through  her. 

Otherwise,  you  had  no   connection?—  Otherwise,  we  had   no 
connection. 

[  do  not  understand  you  to    have  a   particle   of   interest  in  this 
y  or  the  other?—  I  have  not  tin 


.  ^'"ll  liav  -  d  about  the  photographs  taken  of    K'noyl 


• 

...me  in    ilie 
month  of  January.     I   hop.;  all  may  go  on  well  bul, 


rmine  what  photograph 

suppose    -i     not  determine  anything  aboul  it. 


be   taken?     l'di<i 


Would  there  be  any  dillieulty  of  taking  a  front   view  next   the 
street?  —  Not  the  slightest, 
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d  by  anybody  it  should  be  taken? 

nit  in  tin'  last    trial    -thr   now  defendant? 

:  As  far  as   I   understand  it-     I   do 

not  know  if  I  am  wrong;    I  should  111.  I  right  if    I 

nothing  t»- '  pt  so  far    as  thr   defendant 

pu  ik  tn  it? 
Mr.   II  AW  KINS  ;   (Jui' 
Tin-  LOI:I>  ('in  :     No   window   of    any  room  lie   is 

d  to  have  occupied. 

.Mr.    HAWKINS:   Not   in  that.     (To  the  Witness.)     You  have 
tbont  two  or  three  gentlemen ;  Mr.  I!AI<. i:\r  and  Mr. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y:  I  never  asked  a  word  about  Mr.  BAII;EXT  and 
Mr.  PII.OXAM.  The  witness  told  n.  .vo  persons  were 

t  :   lnit  I  i  la  word  aliout  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi  1.1  in:  :    You   ;isked   liiiu   as  to  tlie   meeting   and 

S;  who   were  present.       Although   you   did   not    name   Mr. 
uni.M'  or  Mr.  BI.OXAM,  in  tln>  answer,  lie  named  Mr.    BAKIENT 
or  Mr.  BEOXAM. 

Dr.   KIXEAI.Y:  He  did,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  .liistiee  Mr,!  i. on:  You  asked  as  to  persons  who  were 
present. 

Dr.  KEXF.ALY:  Docs  that  bind  me? 

The  ].oi;n  CHIEF  JI-STICE:  If  you  have  introduced  a  scene  in 
which  Mr.  li  AI>,EXI  and  Mr.  BI.OXAM  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
part  it  makes  it  admissible  to  show  who  Mr.  BAIGENT  or  Mr. 
BI.OXA.M  were. 

Dr.  KENEAEY  :  If  that  is  the  sole  purpose  well  and  good. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Have  you  any  idea  who  Mr.  ULDXAM  is? — Xot 
the  leas!  idea. 

Is  he  any  connection  of  the  family? — Not  the  least. 

Mr.  PiAinENT? — 1  know  Mr  BAIGENT  from  the  part  he  took 
in  thii  last  trial. 

\\  as  he  a  connection  of  the  family  ?  I  believe  he  is  in  some  way 
through  his  wife,  a  connection  of  the  family,  but  1  never  heard  of 
him  before  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Lcsn  :  What  family  ? — The  TICIIBOIJXE  family. 

Mi:.  HAWKINS:  He  married  a  Miss  Pi.o\vni:x? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Xot  of  your  family? — Not  of  mine. 

Mr,   HAWKINS:  Was  he  living  with  his  wife? 

Dr.   KENEAI.Y  :   Keally 

The  WITNESS:   I  am  told  not. 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  Jrsuci::  Time  enough  when  Mr.  BAI<;ENT 
comes  to  ask  him  any  questions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  were  asked  whether  you  read  the  tattoo 
evidence,  and  that  you  say  you  have  done  ?— -Y'es.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  read  it  very  carefully.  1  read  Lord  BEI.I.EW'S 
evidence. 

You  have  read  the  account  Lord  BELLEW  has  given  of  his  in- 
terview with  you? — Yes. 

Is  that  correct  ? — Absolutely  correct. 

Examined  by  the  Col  I:T. 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JCSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  can  tell 
me,  or  whether  your  brother,  Mr.  HF.NI:Y  SKYMIU'I:,  would  know- 
better,  he  being  trustee,  what  was  Lady  TICMBOUXE'S  fortune. 
Do  you  know  ?  — 1  think  it  was  about  £1100  or  £1200  a  year. 

You  do  not  know  what  it  consisted  of? — It  used  to  be  in  the 
French  funds  ;  then  it  was  transfered  to  the  English  funds.  I 
think,  some  few  years  before  Mr.  JAMES  TICHI\OI:\I:  became  Sir 
JAMKS  TiciinoiiXE — before  he  inherited  the  baronetcy,  then  I 
think  the  fortune  became  less.  The  fortune  I  think,  at  that  time 
produced  ill  I"  I  or  .ili'nila  year. 

\Vas  it-  in  addition  to  Sir  JAMES'S  fortune? — Yes;  in  addition 
to  Sir  JAMES'S  fortune. 

She  was  quite  in  a  condition  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  for 
her  son  if  he  required  it? — Quite  ;  I  suppose  so  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  her  control  over  the  money  was. 

\Ve  have  heard  she  found  the  money  for  the  commission.  I 
will  not  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  ? — She  had  funds  subject  to  the 
approval  of  trustees,  and  she  could  have  done  what  she  liked 
•with  her  money. 

I  oli-rrvc  in  that  letter  read  a  minute  ago — the  one  to  Mr. 
JAMES  Tirnr.oi:xK — that  there  is  some  reference  to  some  disturb- 
ance, some  quarrel,  1  suppose.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  know  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
Sir  JAMES  TlCHBORNE  and  Lady  TICIIUOKNE,  but  what  the  rights 
of  it  were  1  ilo  not  know. 

I  should  ha\e  gathered  (give  me  the  letter  back  again)  it  was 
between  Mr.  S:  r  your  mother  and  her? — It  was  on 

account  of  Lady    TICIII-.OIIXE'S   conduct.   I    think,  with   regard  to 
her  husband  that  my  mother  was  angry  with  her. 

Was  it  a  an  niiiji  in  which  there  was  a  dissension  occasionally? 
— A  little.  1  am  afraid. 

1  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.    You  were  present  when 
the  defendant  was  examined  at  the  Law  Institution? — I  w.is. 
You  heard  him  give  his  evidence  ?  —  Y'es. 

Did  you  detect  ill  the  language  any  of  the  foreign  accent? — 
None  at  all. 

Should  you  have  known  he  was  not  an  Englishman  ? — N<>. 
Or  had  not    been    lir-t    educated    to    speak    Engli>h    when    you 
heard  that  examination  ? — No.  I     hoiild  not.     It  was  purely  Eng- 
lish. 

What  was  the  last  you   saw  of  l!oi:,j;r.  TlCHBOBHE   before  he 


?     When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him? — I  think  I 
must  have  seen  him  in  the  summer  of   1S">2. 

rtainly.  The  summer  of  l.-dl  and,  I  think, 
of    ]S.VJ. 

Did   the   :  He  always  had  the 

•i    fluently  and  well — 

with  tin    '  ut.    You  would  not  take  him  for  any- 

thing but  .1  forei 

And  did  ,  '  >k    English   Iliieiitly  '/  —  Fluently   and   well 

in  his  making  use  of  French  expressions 
translated  into  English. 

French  idioms  ?    --French  idin 

So  that  you  could  detect  the  French  to  the  last  ? — To  the  last 
— the  accent  was  unquestionably  broken  to  the  hist  one  saw  of 
him. 

Dr.  KEXEM.Y:  Would  your  lordship  ask  him  one  question? 
What  was  Lady  TlCBBORMB'S  income  after  Sir  ,i 

The  LOI:I>  CHIEF  Jrsnn: :  1  think  Dr.  KEXEALY,  wcshould  get 

that  better  (for  it  occurred   to   me   afterwards)  fi i  Mr.  i 

Si:i  Morir.     I  presume  .Mr.  DANT.Y  SEYMOTI:  will  be  called. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Certainly  he  would  have  been  here  to-day,  but 
he  was  unwell. 

The  LOIMI  C;m:i  Jrs-nci;:   He  was  the  trustee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  believe  I  can  give  that  information  from  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Justice   MKI.I.OH:  There  is   one   question,   Mr.   SEYMon:. 
As  you  were  familiar,  and  had   nnny  conversations,  I  pr> 
with  lioi.Ei:  TII'I!!'.OI:XE  at  various  times,  when  you  were  p1 
at  the  examination  of  the  defendant   before  Mr.  KOI.TEI.I.  at  the 
place  where  you  stated  you  first  saw  him,  was  there  anything  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  in  the  tone   of  his  voice   which   re- 
minded you  of  KOGEI:,  or  the  contrary  ? — The  contrary.     There 
was  nothing  that  reminded  me  of  KOCEI:  in  the  least. 

Yrou  also  said  you  never  observed  any  particular  twitcM 
the  brows.     Did  it  ever  come  under  your  observation  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  St.  Vitus's  dance — that  is  IIOHEI:  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  appearance  about  him  of  having  that 
affliction  ? — Never. 

Was  it  ever  spoken  of  in  the  family? — Never. 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  know  of  any  interruption 
of  his  studies  by  reason  of  any  nervous  affection  ?  -I  never  heard 
of  his  having  any  nervous  affection  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
Examined  by  the  Jn:i . 

Might  I  ask  whether  Lady  Ti<.'ili;oi:xi:  was  brought  up 
Roman  Catholic    or   became  one? — She   was  brought  up  as  a 
Itoman  Catholic  in  a  convent  in  France. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JITSTICI-:  :  Was  her  mother  a  Frenchwoman? 
— Her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman. 

A  JTROK:  Did  you  ever  Bee    ROGER   Ti>  EIBOKNE    so   as    •, 
whether  he  had  a  brown  mark  on  his  side?    I  wish  you  could  tell 
us? — 1  could  not  tell  you.    1  never  heard  of  it.    1  never  saw  him 
stripped. 

Y.OU  never  heard  of  it? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  with  regard  to  the  next  witness  I  was 
about  calling  I  have  to  say  this,  Dos  TOMAS  CASTI:O  has  been 
brought  over  from  Chili  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  and 
some  questions  were  put  in  cross-examination  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  his  mind.  I  regret  to  say  the  state  of  his  mind  is 
such  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  examined.  1  propose  to  bring  him  into 
Court  and  to  have  the  surgeon,  and  to  give  his  evidence  on  the 
subject  before  I  call  him. 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JI'STICE:  Would  not  the  more  expedient 
course  be  to  do  that  at  the  close  of  your  < 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  he  is  here,  kept  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  a  great  expense  to  keep  a  witness  here, 
and  I  am  told  there  is  no  prospect  of  his  improving.  If  I  thought 
there  was  a  prospect  of  his  improving,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
keep  him  here.  I  am  told  he  is  getting  worse  every  day.  and 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  thought,  if  your  lordship  would 
hear  the  evidence,  that  it  is  desirable  for  his  own  sake  he  should 
return.  There  is  a  mail  goes  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  we 
have  kept  him  till  the  last  day  in  the  hope  he  might  be  able  to 
come. 

Dr.  SAMTF.L  MILLS,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Y'ou  are  in  practice  in  Southampton-Street,  Strand? — I  am. 

I  believe  you  are  Surgeon  to  the  E  division  of  Police,  the  I'.ow 
Sinrl  division? — Yes,  lam. 

Have  you    been    in    attendance   on    Don   Jo-i:    TOMAS    C 
since  the"  I'.lth  of  May  to  the  present  date  ?    -Yes.  1  have. 

Can  you  tell  me  have  j on  watched  him  carefully  from  day  to 
day,  from  that  hour  to  the  present  ? — I  h: 

in  your  judgment  is  he  in  a  condition  mentally  to  be  examined 
as  a  witness? — No,  he  is  not. 

Do  yon  find  him  improving  or  Otherwise ?— Not  as  to  his 
menial  condition  ;  certainly  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  mental  condition 
would  impnne  l>\  a  longer  stay  in  this  country  so  as  to  render 
him  lit  to  lie  examined'.-  No.  1  think  he  has  gradually  dctcri 

!  week  instead  of  improving.  I  think  the    longer  he  is  kept 
in  this  country  the  worse  he  will 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEAI.Y. 

When  did  you  examine  him?— 1  have  seen  him  every  day  fur 
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the  last  three  weeks;  three  weeks  to-day  was  the  first  day  I  saw 
him — tli.it  is,  been  in  medical  attendance  on  him. 

In  what  may  have  you  tested  his  sanity? — I  have  asked  him 
various  questions,  principally  medical  questions,  appertaining  to 
his  bodily  health. 

Have  you  discovered  any  delusions  in  the  man's  mind? — No 
delusions. 

Have  you  asked  him  whether  he  was  brought  into  the  Court  to 
look  at  the  defendant  ? — Xo,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  he  was  in  this  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  defendant  ? — I  have  heard  he  was. 

You  have  discovered  no  delusions? — Xo,  but  he  is  in  a  state 
known  as  melancholia.  I  watched  his  habits  the  last  three  weeks  : 
!  and  drinks  well,  immediately  after  that  he  will  go  to  bed 
in  his  clothes,  n-tire  to  his  bed-room  with  a  dark  blind  ;  his  great 
anxiety  is  always  to  keep  quiet.  If  you  usk  him  too  many 
questions  lie  shrugs  his  shoulders — •'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " — "  What 
can  I  do  ?  " — "  They  not  let  me  alone,  they  bother  me  ! 

I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions  if  you  think  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  disentitle  us  to  have  his  testimony.  I  want  his 

ttony. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  propose  to  call  him?  You 
cannot  call  on  the  Crown  to  bring  a  witness  they  believe  to  be 
insane.  (To  the  witness.)  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  insane? — 
He  has  no  distinct  delusions ;  that  I  cannot  make  out  any 
delusions.  I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  put  him  in  the  wituess-box  and 
examine  and  cross-examine  him,  that  you  would  drive  him  mad. 
You  are  satisfied  about  that  ? — I  am. 

We  know  he  has  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ? — The  first  five 
minutes  1  saw  him  I  a?ked  the  question  if  he  had  not  been  under 
restraint.  He  gave  me  the  impression  before  I  spoke  to  him  he 

••  t  '.t. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Have  you  done  anything  to  test  his  capacity? 
He  answers  distinctly  all  questions  about  his  health  ;  he  does  not 
like  much  catechising  ;  he  usually  goes  off  into  a  lot  of  exclama- 
tions. 

What  sort  of  exclamations? — I  asked  him  if  he  slept  well  at 
' — Xo,  In'  did   not.     I  asked  him  if  it  was  pain  that  kept 
him  awake? — Xo,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of — to  think -of 
(iod  :  a  lot  of  other  irrelevant  things. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  in  Spanish? — Xo,  through  an  interpreter 
and  his  friend. 

That  he  had  to  think  of  his  God — was  that  acting  under  a 
delusion  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  say  that. 

Who    was    the    interpreter? — Mr.    HUNT   principally,   and    his 
.  M.   SANTANDER,  but  principally   Mr.    HUNT   I    put    my 

through. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  We  will  ask  your  lordships  to  allow  a  medical 
man  on  our  part  to  see  CASTRO,  whom  we  want  here. 
The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  What  for? 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  If  the  medical  mm  wo  employ  report  <  to  your 
lordship  he  is  not  subject  to  any  delusion,  and  may  bo  safely 
examined,  my  friend  may  exercise  his  discretion  about  oulling  him 
or  not. 

•  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  We  cannot  compel  him  to  call  a 

KENLAI.Y.     If  there  is  not  some  test  given,  my  friend 

will  by  allowed  to  say,  "  I  did  not  call  him  because  he  is  not  in  a 

state  to  give  evidence  ;  if  that  is  challenged,  and  a  medical  man 

on  our  -i  equally  strong  evilence  as  this  witness,  that  he 

is  fit  to  b--  

THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  can  give  no  order  on  the  matter. 
Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Have  you  not  spoken  to  him  at  all  about  the 
-No,  not  at  all.     I  have  not  had  instructions  to  do  that, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  to  do  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Here  is  a  witness,  CASTRO,  brought  into  the 
gallery  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  then  they  say,  your  lordships 
will  understand  I  do  not 'like  to  state  it  more  distinctly.  If  your 
lordships  really  think  he  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  give  evid 

will  not  say  a  word,  but  if  there  is  a,  conflict  of  evidence 

:  ICE  :  -Mr.  HAWKINS,  you  hear  the  challenge 
that  is  thrown  out. 

-Mr.   HAWKINS:   I  have  not  the  slightest  desire   to  keep  any 

i  out  of  the   witness-box  who,  in  my  judgment  or  your 

ip's  judgment,  ought  to  !»•  examined.    I  assure  your  lordships 

it  is  for  no  on  than  I  think  he  is  incompetent  to  give 

.  me. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Is  M.  - 

Mr.  I  I  wonl d  rather  your  lordships  suggest  it.     Will 

lordships  appoint  a  gentleman.     I  do  not  like  a  conflict  of 

i  -i;t :   it  is  not  fitting  or  seemly. 
If  you  put.  him  in  the  witness  box  before  you 

16  In-  i.'.  an  incoi, 

m  like  to  put  him  in  the  box.     I  will 
yourself. 

:   We  must  not  run  any  risk  of  doing 
:njury.     Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion,  if  he 
the  witness   box,   examined  and   cross-examined,  it 
riously  damaging  effect  upon  h 

••tly  sure  you 

•  of  him.      I  hi-anl  Mr.  I'URCEI.L  try  i 
ut    this    morning.     He    could    not    : 
anau  Olf 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  And  what  were  the  questions? — Very  ordinary 


Will  you  give  me  the  three  questions? — I  really  cannot 
remember.  I  mention  the  fact. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  three  questions  were. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :  Had  the  question  anything  to  do  with 
this  trial? — I  think  it  was  principally  when  he  left  Chili,  and 
when  he  arrived  here. 

Dr.  KENE.YLY  :  Did  he  say  he  could  not  answer  these  questions? 
— He  did  not  answer  them  distinctly.  He  went  off  into  ex- 
clamations— "What  shall  I  do?" 

Do  you  mean  he  did  not  give  the  exact  date  ? — Xo,  he  did  not 
answer  the  question.  Mr.  POLLARD  was  present — he  heard  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  your  lordships  will  appoint  some  gentleman, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  another  thing  I  should  suggest,  namely, 
if  your  lordships  think  it  right  to  call  him  to  ask  him  for  your  own 
satisfaction. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
would  do  him  a  serious  injury,  that  would  be  the  obvious  course  ; 
but  to  bring  him  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  submit  him  to 
interrogatories  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  or 
accelerating  the  state  of  mind  in  which  this  gentleman  thinks  he 
is, — I  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  did  not  quite  make  myself  intelligible.  This 
gentleman  mentioned  Mr.  PORCELL  as  having  endeavoured  to 
take  his  statement.  Mr.  PURCELL  has  communicated  with  him 
in  Spanish. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  Mr.  PCRCELL  here? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  is  in  Court,  I  think. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  This  gentleman  came  over  to  this  country  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  old  friend  SANTANDER,  and  said  ho 
would  not  come  without  him.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
M.  SAXTANDEI:  should  be  called,  who  is  as  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  in  this  matter  as  Mr.  I'URCELL.  M.  SANTANDER  is  a 
man  in  whom  CASTRO  has  great  confidence  and  reliance. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OR  :  Is  he  a  medical  man  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  my  lord,  but  a  well-educated  man,  who  has 
known  this  man  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  He  has  great  confidence 
in  him,  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  a  loss  to  our  side  if  CASTRO  is 
not  examined. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  must  not  make  such  statements. 
They  are  seriously  irregular. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  I  was  wrong  in  saying  it,  I  apologize  to  your 
lordship.  I  meant  to  convey  to  your  lordship  a  very  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  I  at  once  apologize  for  it  as  your  lordship 
suggests,  but  I  have  a  strong  impression. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Mr.  HAWKINS  is  in  this  position. 
If  he  calls  him,  it  will  be  open  for  you  to  say,  "  He  is  a  witness 
that  cannot  be  relied  upon  because  he  is  insane,  or  cannot 
answer."  If  he  does  not,  of  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  say  that 
"If  we  had  CASTRO  he  would  be  a  most  valuable  and  important 
witness  for  us-." 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOI;  :  Was  he  examined  in  Chili? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  They  cannot  consent  to  that;  they 
cannot  consent  to  anything;  if  this  was  a  civil  cause  they  might. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  your  lordships  the 
reasons  why  he  was  examined  there.  Wrill  your  lordships  ask 
M.  SANTANDEI:  a  question?  1  leave  it  in  your  lordships'  hands 
entirely. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  say  M.  SANTANDER  is  here? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  is  here,  I  believe,  my  lord. 

M.  SANTANDEK  called. 
The  INTERPRETER  was  present. 

The  INTERPRETER:  He  says,  "  I  will  make  no  declaration." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:    Does  he  refuse  to  give  evidence ? 

The  IXTERPRETKR  :  He  says,  "  I  will  make  no  declaration." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Tell  him  he  must. 

The  iNrERi'RErEi: :  "I  have  no  obligation  to  give  evidence." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes  he  has.  lie  is  under  our  juris- 
diction now,  and  he  must. 

The  INTERPRETER  :  He  says,  "  I  will  make  a  declaration  if  I  am 
paid  for  it." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  witness, 
You  had  better  call  Mr.  I'URCELL. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Mr.  I'URCELL  is  not  in  the  Court,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  can  hear  what  Mr.  I'URCEI.L 
lias  to  say  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  there  is  a  letter  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  HOLER'S  education — it  is  when  he  went,  to  M.  Dui'ANi.our 
-  from  Mr.  Ti''in;oRNE  to  Mr.  SEYMOUR  the  father,  N'o.  IMS, 
21st  May.  I  will  hand  you  my  copy  and  you  will  see  the  parti- 
cular part. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  thought  we  had  copies  of  all  the  printed 
documents,  but  there  are  several  which  we  never  heard  of  before. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   Has  this  been  printed? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  has  been  printed  for  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
documents  not  in  evidence  at  the  late  trial.  It  has  been  printed, 
but  it  is  of  the  documents  not  in  evidence. 

Dr.  KES'EAI.-I  :   We  never  got  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  There  i.s  a  book  of  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :     Not  of  this. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  are  a  great  number  which  are  not  evidence, 
that  is  the  reason. 
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I  >r.  I, 

No.  -IS. 
Mr.   I  1  It   is. 

Mr.  :  ur  lordsh: 

: 

'•  1'arU  M. 
'•  .V 

••  I'.,  iU  will  nli 

;  but  little 
p   bone  ana 

ron  much 

eminent   Man  in  London  and  Ie!  in.'  know  what  1  ai 

of  this  painfu!  .  1  am  told  is  not  an  uncommon 

You  may  wi'  of  my  great  in. 

1ude  in  writin  •••    ./< 

n  this 

world  mil  i  am   obliged  to  tell  you  plainly  that 

I   can    no    longer  bear   the   cruel    unkind  treatment  I    < 

from  I!.\i:i:iK.r  wh-  temper  seems  to  increase  daily 

air  I  v  idea  in  the  World  than  makii 

B,   and  in   this.  nnfortunai 

ot  I. ut  attribute  my  fre- 

'oii   to  my   Wr  Mid    anxiety    of    mind: 

aft.  re  allliction  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  i 

with.   1   Feel  daily  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  rein: 

of  i:  morally  in 

si!.1  i  ti.i.ox,  who  is  but  too  frequently  the  object  of 

at   langn:  ouch  for  as  well  .is  myself.     To  my 

family  it  relations  she  has  long  inanifestvil  the  most  bitter  avei 
though  I  will  maintain  tl.e\  r  expressed  themselves  in 

t    kind   an  manner  towards   her   &  a' 

them  as  well  as   myself  in   no  measured  lerms.       '1'lie  grand  ol 

ia  to  aim  at  is  to  alienate  me  from  all  my  family  audio 

::eh  mnn  of    l!oe;i:i:,   this  believe  me   I  i 

c\ev  will  submit  to.     Some  time  ago  my  1  Srothij  liOl'.r.i: |-  wrote  to 

was  vi-ry  ug  me  &  would  come  & 

a  fortnight  with  me  as  yon  may  imagine,  gave  me  a  very 

'.ire,  as  1  am   very  mueh   attached  to  my  brother.  little 

hat  his  visit  would  have  been  attended  with  r< 

I  humiliating  to  me  owing  to  the  rude  it  unkind  con- 

of  my  Wife  towards  him  "\Yho  -was  constantly  ahu>ing  him 

and  (p  with  him  during  the  short  time  lie  remained  here, 

so    mil  even   to  astonish    both    Mons.   C,   : 

though   we   know   her  so   well   b  herself 

li'_"ire-  to  your  •(•]!'  what   i  must  have  felt!  !         I  am  obliged  to  own 

1  was  •  s  prepared  for  this,  as  re  than 

ill  humour  from  the  moment  she  knew  he  was  about  to  pay 

i.   but   not   supposing   it    j  o  to  the 

had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  n.  .  I  now 

it    both    for    his   sake   &   my  own  I  must  now  make  you 

nteil    with    my    plans    it   trust    they   may   meet    with  your 

appro1  ,  lime,    be  as.-uved  my  clear  SE1 

shall  evcT   feel    D  .fill   for   any   ad\ice   you    may  give  me 

touching  the  subject  1  am  :•.  are  you 

that  I  have  the  beat  opinion  of  your  judgment  &  experience.    My 

di-ar  I;  "W  thank  (lol>  in  good  health,  &  the'  time  ; 

to  others  to  be  now  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely 
al  he  should  go  to  School.    &  it  strikes  me  moreover, 

'<••.  will  be  of  the  greatest  pos.-ibli' 

disad\  the   child,    whose-   future  well  fan' J  feel  myself 

ible  for  .Mons.  ( 'u.vi  n.i.ox  Irlls  me  candidly  that  he  can  be 

no  further  use  to  him,  &  indeed  intended  quitting  aa  iii  the  course 
v.  months,  he  lias  clone  everything  he  could  for  I!o<;i.i:,  bin 
hworted  &  worried  by  Ilr.\i:ii:m:  till  he  can  stand  it  no 

longer,  he  is  very  much  attached  to  i;<n,n:.  <\  who  desci\ 

n  amiable  and  well  <  hild.  \  1  '  elf  will 

inely  well  at  School.      This  plan   as  you  mays: 

\ioleiit    \   determined  opposition    from 

lh:xt:n.nr.  iV  tl  »<•  v,  iih  te.  .  violent 

mann.  bc-ing    a    Tyrant  \.  v  i.-  hing  to  be 

a  duty  to  perform  towards  my  Dcai 

your  aiiprobation,   whick   I    Halter  my.cit    it     i,  ,,u  will 

I  me  in  it,    pray   have  the  kindnc.-.s  to  write-  to 


ami  p.. 

that  in  latl  1  .'.in  m 

. 
I 

M  that 
it  will  ! 

she    would    render    him    totally  unfit   .  You 

would  .f    you    w- 

u  a  moiuin  'v  till  between  -.'  it  ." 

which  is  frei|in-nily  very   di 

our  id 

the  kin. 

Mid  which 
with  tl  francs  which  I  | 

but  is  p"i  • 

l-'ridiiy.  I  I. 
it     My    Brothe 

fortnight  with  me,  but  was  comjjl 

•eel  from  my  wife  and    emitted    J'aris   last 

day.  and  is  by  thi  red  m  England.    Ill  violent 

.   poor  Siste-r  is  such  i  r  ask  her  here-  during 

it  time  my  Hrother  was  v,  ith   me.  the 

on  that  my  sister  is  perfectly  i  ;  done 

anything  to  offend    Hi:xi;ii,  in    word  or    dc. 

bi'tter  !,.  but  at    s  o'e-lock   this 

with  viole-i  ;  down  the  thigh  and 

am  obliged  to  ha1.  have    me   and   attend 

.  wliie'h  at  other   times  I    n 
!   where  I  mean   to   p] 

until!  after  1  have'  consulted   with  Dot  .,nn,    1.  exp 
will   rev  Prior    I'ark  which   establishment    he   writ 

word  is  carrii'd  on  npoi 

iii  he  had  frequent  oppor;  ,ng  it  in  all 

oved  of  ii 

you  ever  (.-ntcTtained    toward. 
suppose  no   1 

to    be  \ 

fi  ii'iid    it    has  con! 

you  all  these  melancholy  . I,. tails  of  onj 

&  out  of  spirits  which  is  ve-ry  natural  when   ! 

my  future   happiness  blight' 

ev'rything  that  de]iendcd  upon  in 

unfortunately,  1  have'  i,  i  able  to  ob 

i  object  of  pity  and  compassion  eve  D 
Mons:   CliAiit.i.ox  and  my  faithful  Gi 

.neholy  and  ch  ;  .     I   have  D 

you  all  I  could  *ish  but  when  we  ne'xt  meet.  1  will  in 
.  that  will   astonish    3 

.•,  ards  the'  n 

be  agreeable  to  you   it  Mr.  Si.vMori:.  our 
Knoyle.      I  must  apologise'  b 
indulgence  to  reflect   upon    its  conten: 

Our  darling   little-   Ai.ii;i:ti   com.  ..    is  a 

beautiful  child  &  the  best  temjie-red  fellow  you  CO 
My  kind   &  affectionate-   love  to  all    \   I   beg   to  offer   my  s: 
congratulations  to  ,!AXI:  upon  her  MIC! 

pray  that  she  may  find   every  thing  coleii'  not 

fail  being  the  case  with  such  kind  iV 

ith  and  now  adieu  My  de'ar  Si  ver 

yours  very  sincerely  and  faithfully 

.  I •'.  T. 
"  Addn i 

"  Angle  terre 

•-  Ilrxiiy  Si.v.Moi  i:  \-~.«\ 

'•\'.i  Upper  Xirosvenor  Street  I  .on. 

Dr.  Ki  M  AI.'I  :   These  letters  were  never  h 
extent  the  me  by  surpi  i     .      I     honld  like-  to  know  what 

custody  the-  h'lter  e'onies  out  of  '.' 

Mr.  JlAWKixs  :   Mr.  I!OWKI:I:. 

I>r.  KI.XJ.AI.I  :   I  want  to  know  liow  Mr.  I!OWKI:I;  got  it. 

'J'he  I. oi.]'  ('inn    ,  i  or  that  you  must  wait  until  Mr. 

cs.     You  cannot  ask  him  until  he  is  a  wi'. 

Dr.  Ki  XI.AI.I  :    Very  well,  my  lord. 
•i:i)  <  'nil  r  .Ii  STICS  :  When 

Dr.  Ki  M  \i.v  :  If   1  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  1  will  ask 

"Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  a  quarter-past  10  o'clock.] 


TIIIKTV-ForUTH  DAY.— TUESDAT,  JUNE  lour,  i 

After  son                            .  the  first  witness  called  wa  u.   naiiich. 

of  llrookv,  ood.       :                     is  that  the-  (  laimaiit  gave  to  this  win  thai    Colone]    1. 

to  convince'  any  .liny  in   the  world  that  In  id  fain  throw  the 

,  with  all  its  faults,  for  CM  r  buried  -.but  it   I 

away  i  u.  that  he  \aiuited  himself  to  be  for  up\\. 
fifty  yean.     We- trust  (lodhax  pardoned  him  ! 

'Even  the  most  superficial  observer  must  have  noticed  the  resolute  determination  of  the  F.unily  never  to  acknowledge  KOGER  should 
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he  ever  come  back  to  this  country.     Never  in  modem  English  history  have  thoiv  been  such  cogent  reasons  why  people   should  not 
ackn»  >  'i-own  relative.      The  ARUNDEU,  the  DORMERS",  the  Donm  ITS.  the   RADCLIFFES,  all  would  be  gainers  by  hi 

return.  i  would  b ••  >;  into  possession  of  hia  estates.     To  wit,  Lady  DOOGHTT'S  refusal  to  see  BOGLE 

:i<ed  the  Claimant  to  be  TICHBORNE— -although  she  herself  had  said  that  there  waa  no  doubt  but  lie  nn 
IORNE.    (S,  i  Triiil,  pp.  18,  20.     Turn  again  to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  ARCNDEL,  irVV,  pp.  «,   '.),  11,111;, ; 

ID'S  conversation  with  .Mr.  I!  U<;KXT.  /,W,  p.  31  ;  to  the  infamous  conduct  of  HIGOIXS  (Jacob  OMNIUM)  a  rela- 
tive by  marriage,  in  trying  to  poison  the  public  mind  during  the  progress  of  the  Trial  ;    ihid,  pp.  21,   22,   08,   70.      The  statement 
that  GOSFORD  made  in  gidng  his  evidence  in  the  Common  fleas  was,  that  Lady  UADCLIFFE  recognised  the  Claimant  as  her  cousin  by 
yebrowB,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  face."     Turn  to  the  In/r<><I»  Trial,  p.  21!);  and  see  the  treacherous  inter- 

view of  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  UAHOLUTF.  with  Ti<  i,  M. 

\\"e  call  attention  to  the  evidence  given  ante,  page,   10,  when  Mr.  15i.nx.VM  is  admitted  by  Mr.  A.  Sr.v.Mon:  to  have  pointed  out 
narkable  likeness  between  the  dead  Lady  TICHBORNE,  as  she  lay  in  her  eollin.  and  her  living  son  who  was  in  the  room.     Tlie  • 


aphie  plate  which  is  bound  up  with  i  .     Sir  1! •  >  ;i:i:'s  face  being  now  divested  of  all  fatness,  is  long  and  thin  like 


the  faee  in  !*">;>  :  but  the  r  the  agonies  of  his  unjust  persecution,  have,  of  course,  ploughed  it  deeply  with  liivs 

and  wrinkles.     .Mr.  Cru.m'ouii   Oxsi.ow,  the  moment  he  saw  him,  exclaimed:  —  "  11  '/(//,  /»•'.->•  i/rmni  i/ttu  tin-  .-unn^  ntun  h-  /ni.i  IHTI//I/- 

Yet  the   Family  still  obstinately  close  their  eyes,  their  understanding.-),  or  their  lips,  to  any  admission  of  this  ail- 

ny  the  most  malignant  spirit  of  opposition  possible,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  Mr.    AM-T.KH 

unable  to  deny  —  and  could  only  pay  that  he  could  not  remember  having    expressed    an    opinion  that  his  sister. 

IN'  HELL!"  because  she  had   a  and  supported  the  Claimant  in  his  endeavour  to  get  the  estates.     Talk 

about  not  remembering  !     who  can  conceive  that  any  one  could  possibly  forget  such  a  dreadful  saying  as  this,  as  two  members  of 

Parliament  s:id  h.'  did  in  their  hearing  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.     We  merely  give  these  as  a  few  instances  only, 

n-re  handful,  a  very  small  sample,  in-l'-d,  out  of   numbers    that    were  constantly  occurring,  during  the  whole  progr 
the  Trial,  from  the  family  and  their  abettors,  so  that  the  rea  IT  may  be  able,  in  some  faint    degree,  to    estimate    the   terrible 
spirit  of  malignity  that  was  working  for  years  against  Tii.'miouxi:.     To  show  that  our  remarks  are  perfectly  coirect  we  quote  the 
follow  •.-uLisiiMAN.   Vol.  I..  X  i.  l:i.     .July    1th.    ls7l. 

Mr.  Serjeant  15  U.I.AMIXI:.  in  '  -ribed  the  tactics  of  the  defendants,  and  those 

in  th'  .'d  not  then,  know  one  hundreth  part  of  them. 

"I  think  .  thinking  that  there  are  many  matters  connected  with  the  colouring  that 

it  upon  the  history  of  this  case   by  t;  1  in  defeating  it,  and  ii'-gativing  its  truth,  that  much  of  that 

colouring  that  has  been  east  upon  it  h  MIC  by  interested  agents,  not  by  the  express  sanction,  or  even  the  implied  sanction, 

I  may  say,  of  those  perfectly  honou;  •  whom   my  learned  friends  represent,  but  by  those  who  have  been   employed   as 

ion  of  this   case,  I  think  i  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  have   b'"_'ii  utterly 

net,  and  who  have  had  n  >  iul  t  >    gun  their  reward  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  which 

they  were  employed  to  g.dn  evidence  of,  and  who  ha\  ;  -ans  in  their  power  —  utterly  reckless,   and  regardless  of  truth 

and  honest  v  —  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  '  -n.  1  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  again,  and  to  point  out  much  that 

:  and  I  1>  J.i   ve  you  will  find  that,  in  rel  r  i  '  il  of    the  evidence  which  has  been  given 

in  connection  with  what  took  place  at  Melbourne,  to  which  place  I  am  about  to  take  you,  //<•/•.    have 

•    I'll/." 

••  \  good  deal  the  activity  and  intellig  -nee  of  these  gentlemen  (detectives),  and  1  believe  this  story  about 

i  mated  from  the  brain  of  u  ;  and  I  think,  before  the  end  of  t  shall  learn  a  good  deal  of 

V:!;[r;:  ()::  1     ....     We_  are  indebted  to  the  employment  of  many  of  these  gentle- 

men f  number  of  the  ''I  turn  out  in  the  result  to  be  utterly  untrue." 

lie  he  was  yet  in  Austrdia  ami  in  the  Kni<  .  the 

.•r  of  com!-  i.-h  they  posses?,  having  agents  in  all  p  irts  of  the  world  who  are  in 

itli  each  d  of  their  favourite  devices,  namely,  unmeasured  calumny,  falsehoiv 

•rand  pretensions  of  Sir  ltoi,i:i:. 
hanger-on  of  Whig  families,  a  small 
•  I  who  had  •  !•  HKNMV  I  the  /';//  Mull  (!«-.<; 

or  in  which  lie  had  an  mid  ,ith  the  most  defama- 

blie  mind  ;  •  unhappy  gentleman  who  In  ;  paid  more  dearly  than  any  man 

.irit  of   wan  d  adventure.      OIL  the   very  night  of   his  arrival  in  this  country 

s  who  tracked  him  to  1  from  thenee  to  Wapping  ;  and  after  that,  whithersoever  he 

B.      Il  'fore  he  had  i  seen  by  any  of  them,  Go 

.  that  he  might  b"  tiken  in  ly  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  thus,  perhaps, 

"iv  he  had  mity  of  bringing  his  claim  before  the 

i  from  GOSFORD,  who  at  Jirst  d"iiied  it  ovi-r  and  over  again;  but  was  utterly  confouinleil 
hainl-!.    That  1  .  L867,  contained  the  following  paragraph  :  —  • 

••  I    .  i.try  into    his  room,  bui   tin.1  I'dlicu  dissuaded  me  :  I  lit  1  would  not  leave  it  till   I  got  a  note  from  him  to 

in  appointment,  which  of  course  he  v,  d-writing  is  nut  what  poo:  •  i.<.      I  do  not  expect  to  see  him 

H  oil  to  I'.iris  lo-dey.     \V>-  emild  not  touch  him  yet,  as  he  has  committed  no  fraud  upon  us  ;  so  eminent  lawyers  and  the 

Wi.  Want's  counsel  could  never  learn,  though  it  was  important  that  they  should,  as  they  might 

have  ti.  :nily  had  n  contemplated  criminal  prosecution  of  Sir  ROGER  long 

I  come  to  this  country  at  all.     (•  res,   and  I  »•/.-.•//  //HI/  /mi/  h,e,i  /,//•,•». 

]\[r.  ,]'  '<   to   the   witness  at   this  point,  that  the  idea  might  have   been   eimininnieated  to   Gosroi;i> 

/,  oiild     have    relieved    the   family    from    the    odium   of    h 

But  GOSFORD  did  tvonrable  this  was  to  his  side,  and  so  he  repudiated  it  at  onoe, 

it.meiit  of  the  learned  Judge,  upon  whom  the  perpetual  side  whispers  (which  all  the  Jury  heard) 
-v  this  tim  •'.«•  defendant.     Upon  the  infamy  of  such  a  proceeding  as 

•  need  not  say  one  syllable-  :  it  '.  they  were  determined   (lnj'nri:  1/n  ;/  miic  him)  to  deny  and  to  destroy 

him  Id. 

lew,  professed  to  remember  the  Tattoo  marks  ;  but  he  acknowledged  that 
after  he  bad  heard  somebody  mention  them.     Mrs.  MAXDEUS  said  the  Claimant 

:  like  Sir  KOOI.I:  in  a  n  this  respect  is  overwhelmingly  contradicted  by  avast  majority 

of  the  -  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  himself. 

to  the  evidence  of  tlr  rt  the  subjoined  letter  from  the   iMjlishinan,  Vol.  II,  Xo.  :.!!,  November 

:— 


in-;   I-Jnio;:  OF  'Hii; 

eirciimstance  in  connection  with  the   Claimant,  which  may  be  made  of 

eirli  I  trust  the  country  will  insist,  on   his  having  forthwith.     When  Sir  I!oi;i:i:  TNMIIIOIINK  was  staying  at 

ir   l!oi;i-;i:  had  known  the  Col.  before  In1  e\p:u  • 
•nt  a  waiter  to  the   Colonel's  rooms,  to  say  . 

i  a  Xo.  —  say  21,  or  22  —  w->  n-1  (  ',.  asked  the  name  of  the  gentleman.     The  wait. 

by  Mi  '.  'I.  as  to  who  it  eonld  be  thai,  wanted  to  see  him  ; 

r.  In;  followed  tin-  waiter  to  the  Xo.  of  the  room  indi 

.  "Hallo,   ,  -t  are  you  o  el     How  stout  you  have  grown.     Why  did  you  noi 

;  you  to  eonie  for  the  sake  of  identifying  me."     "  Surely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  aboiiu 

was  told  at  a  dinner  party  (at  which  I  was  present)  by  a  lady,  one  of  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board,  to  whom 
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i<  her  name,  lull,  she  is  tin'  member  "...u-.l  for  M 

her  .name,  ai  I  have  not  tli  in  me,  for  1  « •    *    * 

Vuiir  \v;irni  well-wisher, 

-M.  A.  1'.  S.MITJI. 


I  give 
*    «    * 


i-wd   man.  advanced   in   years,  but  with  an  upr!  .  and  In-  m/.ed  an. I  rugged 

nil,'  i  :  narrow  chest,  is  co 

ny  bv  Mr.  s 


rewd 

features,   deM-ribed  ••  having 

dispr...  nl  when  iii  t'le  army  liy   Mr.  (',  r]y  ; 

round    tin-    breast  and   required    a  co liar  of    16  inchce.      Let  any  Very  thin   young  man  of    1'niiu  I'.i  I  i  I'L'.  i  ires  on 

hiiiiK.-lf.     TI.e  la-t   •..  'IT  day  \va  \.  a  brot In r  oi'  M rs.  K i  1.1.1: i  r,  wh'>  ha  1  known  RO<;I:I:  in  Ireland. 

The   Ti'-|ir.oi:\i;   Trial   is  such  a  f"'  of   our   n  ition    that  v.  u   from  quoting  the   following 

appropri  itc  %voi  nl  ihi'  iii"  her  lawyers  an  !  vs  : — 

••  \\'e  ma;  !   inslitiiiioii-i,  ami  c  tcelleni   they  e.-il  linly  are,  llmu^li   I  .  .  much 

praising  of   them:    lull  it',  whil  >•  ami  talk  'land  suffer 

all  our  worst  iiliu-  we  arc 

so  ready  to  lavish  upon  ourselves." — l.«r,l  l',,t>tnjlinm. 


The  LOUII  din  :  .1 1  -in  ;  I  calleil  attention  yesterday  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Gni.ni  OKI>  <  INSI.OW'S,  not  with  reference  to  that 
gentleman  himself,  because  it  appears  to  have  be  n  a  private  com- 
munication, but  the  newspaper  in  which  it  v,  lied,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  gather,  though  that  was  nol  to  which  I 
called  attention,  it  was  lirsi  published  in  the 

That  is  the  paper  which  is  responsible  for  the  )ir.-t  publication  of 
that  letter,  and  I  have  now  had  sent  to  me  by  0  n — I  do 

not  know  who — the  paper  itself,  the  I,,  nix  I-'c,  ning  AV/m.«,  and  I 
regret  to  find  there  is  not  only  that  objectionable  letter,  but  a 
leading  article  reflecting  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  Now. 
that  really  cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  gross  contempt  of  Court,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  A  i  roi:xi:i -(ii.Ni:i;  M,  :  I  only  attended  here  this  mn 
my  lord,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  which  my  le, 
gave  me,  that  your  lordship  wished  me  to  be  communicated  with, 
ami  i  merely  attended  in  deference  to  your  lordship,  to  say  that 
even  thing  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  at  once,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  have  had  an  intimation  of  that  which  your 
lordship  has  mentioned  now,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  for  deny- 
ing doing  it  this  very  day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  We  handed  them  down  yesterday, 
and  I  dare  say  yon  have  seen  them. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  1  have  had  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  a  gross  and  abominable  attack 
upon  a  man  on  his  trial,  who,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  is 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  innocent  man  until  the  Jury  find  him 
guilty  or  otherwise,  and  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  news- 
paper article  or  caricatures  of  that  description,  intended  to  bring 
him  into  contempt  and  ridicule. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  The  matters  on  both  sides  shall  be 
brought  to  your  lordship's  attention  without  any  delay. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  GERALD  FITZGERALD,  recalled. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  have  brought  the  book  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
my  lord. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  will  you  give  us  the  dales 
from  it? — It  is  not  written  down  in  the  memorandum,  but  there 
is  opposite  "Saturday,"  as  I  said  it  was,  "28th."  "Railway  to 
Winchester,  £1  8s.  6d. ;  fly  to  TICHI;OI;.\I:.  ins.  Gd." 

What  is  the  date  of  that?— 28th  July,  1841.  I  said  I  remained 
there,  if  your  lordship  remembers,  to  the  Monday  week.  Well, 
there  is  "Monday,  Gth.  Fly  to  Winchester,  and  railroad  to 
Dorchester." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  was  good  enough  yesterday  to 
say  you  would  put  a  question  to  Mr.  FUKCELL  had  he  been  in 
Court. 

Mr.  HENRY  FRANCIS  ITRCELL,  sworn. 
Kxamined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  would  rather  your  lordship  asked  Mr.  Fn:t  r.i.i. 
his  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

The  Loi'.n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  understood  you  endeavoured  to 
examine  THOMAS  CASTRO ? — Yes,  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  found  he 
was  in  a  hopelessly  stupid  state,  and  perhaps  would  answer  one 
question  by  a  monosyllable,  and  then  it'  asked  another  would  get 
into  a  wandering  state  ;  and  as  he  was  a  miserable  man  the  (  'onrt 
might  do  as  they  liked  with  him.  lie  knew  nothing,  ami  could  tell 
nothing,  and  seemed  almo.-.i  driven  mad  by  being  asked  questions. 
He  said  his  life  was  worried  by  this  matter:  and  in  fact  it  was 
•  •iihle  to  exact  any  information  from  him. 

Dr.  KE.NFAI.Y  :  J  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  FUKCU.I.  some  questions, 
my  lord. 

The  Loi:i>  ( 'in  hat  ? 

Dr.  KENKAI.V  :  As  i 

The  Loi:n  Cini  .  When  he  tells  yon  the  man  is  in  that 

state  that  he  can  make  neither  rhyme  HIM'  i  of  him  ? 

Dr.  KI:MAI.I  :  The  medical  witness  conveyed  almost  the 
idea  yesterday,  until  I  Emitted 

that  the  man  had  no  delusions  whatever. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Delusion--  :M.  1  •' 
i  say  that? — No,  my  lord.  1  do 

Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y  :  Your  lordship  thinks  1  cann ' 
him 

The  LOI:II  Cini.i  JUSTICE:  What  sort  of  question  do  you 
propose  to  put  ? 

Dr.  KI..XI:ALY  :  As  to  his  communications  with  CASTRO,  my 
lord. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  donotknow  i 

you  refer  to.     At  present,  he  has  not  been  j  as  to 

any  communications  that  CASTIIO  may  Irive  made  to  him  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  The  iii  n  is.  whether  he  is  in 

that  state  of  mind  to  make  a  connnunieati.i 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  Ought  not  evidence  given  in  Court  to  be  tested 
by  cro-  i  ion  ? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xot  if  given  simply  to  satisfy  the 
Court  as  to  whether  a  witness  can  be  called.  You  are  not 
proposing  to  call  him  yourself.  If  you  will  say  you  will  call 
him — 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Xo,  I  cannot  call  CASTRD. 

The  I.'ii;n  (  'IMFF  JUSTICE  :  Then  the  only  point  is,  whether  he 
is  in  such  a  position  as  that  he  can  be  called  as  a  witness  ?  We 
must  see  if  a  man  is  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  may  be  brought 
to  be  actually  frantic  and  insane  by  any  attempt  to  bring  him 
into  Court  to  examine  him,  and  take  care  and  see  that  is  not  done, 
and  it  is  with  that  object  that  I  have  expressly  put  the  question, 
and  with  no  other.  I  should  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown 
to  call  him  as  a  witness,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  favourable  to 
them  or  the  opposite  ;  they  having  brought  him  here  for  that 
purpose, they  ought  to  call  him,  but  not  if  he  is  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  not  the  slightest  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  evi 
whichever  way  it  was  given. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then,  my  lord,  I  should  have  proposed  to  take 
Mr.  HENRY  DAXUY  SEYMOUR  this  morning,  but  I  desire,  when  he 
is  called,  to  give  some  information  with  reference  to  the  settle- 
ment of  which  he  is  trustee,  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  that 
should  all  come  at  once. 

Colonel  GEORGE  1IKNRY  GREENWOOD,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y. 

Your  name  is  GEORGE  GREENWOOD,  I  think? — GEORGE  GREEN- 
WOOD. 

Where  do  you  reside? — lirookwood  1'ark.  in  Hampshire. 

Were  you  formerly  in  the  Guards? — In  the  L'ud  Life  Guards. 

What  rank  did  you  hold  ? — Finally,  I  commanded  my  regiment. 

And  have  you  since  retired  from  the  army? — I  have  since 
retired  from  the  army.  I  still  bear  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Wire  you  well  acquainted  with  the  late   Sir  HI;NI:Y  ,1 
Tif  miokXE? — Perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Are  your  family  and  his  acquainted  by  marriage  ? — Connected 
by  marriage. 

Will  you  tell  me  how? — My  eldest  brother,  Colonel  WILLIAM 
GREENWOOD,  married  Miss  CATHERINE  TicniiORNE,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  HENRY. 

And  are  you  also  acquainted  with  Sir  EDWAKD  and  Lady  TICH- 
HORNE,  JAMES  TICHUORNK,  and  Lady  TICHUOKXI:  ? — Very  well 
acquainted. 

\Vitn  all  the  family  ?— Yes. 

Is  Brookwood  near  to  TlCHBORNE? — -About  six  miles. 

Did  you  know  ROUER  Cii.\i:LES  Ticnr.oiiNi:.  the  son  of  Sir 
JAMES? — Yes,  1  did. 

Did  you  know  him  well? — I  knew  him  very  well. 

How  early  did  yon  become  acquainted  with  him — as  a  child,  or 
boy,  or  how? — About  1M.">.  I  may  have  seen  him. 

That  was  when  he  came  <u  'aris? — r'rom   l-'i 

Did  you  know  him  before  he  went  to  Stonyhunrt  ? — Xo. 

I'.ut   you    knew   him   in    the   year    1  >- 1  1'.' — I   think  I  may  have 
from  when  lie    i:  .      I  am  not  quite 

sure.      I  knew  him  chiefly  in  ls|.~>. 

Down  to  what  time  did  you  know  him  ? — Tntil  18,i2. 

Von  were  awai  6  army  ? — Yes. 

Was  lie  frequently  in  the  habit  of  vi  id? — Yes. 

And    I  believe  yo|r  bro:  • . -,i    <;[;I-:I:N\\OOI>, 

knew  him  also  ?      Very  well. 

And    how   wa .;   lu    received    by    you? — A  .st    kindly; 

always  as  a  friend  airi 

:   Your  brother  is  dead.    I  think? — 
My  li  nl. 

Mr.  Serjeant  |'AI:I;Y:   Woiildy»  to  US,  knowing RoQER 

ize  and 

,    him  ? — I  i  iung   man 

allow  complexion,  daik,  straight 
hair,  rat  r  chested,  and  lered, 

I  do  iml  know  whether  you  can  jn.  it  height  lie 

was? — I  should  guess  him  tj  be  more  than  oft.  Bin. — between 
/iff.  Nil.  and  ."ift.  'Jin.,  1  cannot  say  ex;, 

Now  at  the  time  yon  first  knew  him,  as  regards  his  capacity  to 
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speak  English,  what  should  you  say? — lie  spoke  English  with  a 
foreign  accent. 

Dili  that  continue  down  to  the  time  you  last  knew  him  in 
1  *•">-'.' — It  was  apparent,  I  think.  You  might  detect  it  well. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  weigh  him,  do  you  remember? — Yes  ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  found  it  in  the  book. 

Just  look  at  that,  will  you  (handing  a  book),  and  see  whether 
that  is  your  handwriting  ? — That  is  in  my  handwriting. 

What  does  that  purport  to  be? — The  weighing  book  of  Brook- 
wood  of  all  our  friends. 

I  notice  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  here,  but  do  you  see  the' 

IKllll. •    of    ROGER    TlCIlIlORNE? — "RoUER    TlCHKOHNE,    28   August, 

1847." 

What  did  he  then  weigh  ? — 8  stone  12  Ibs. 
Mr.  Serjeant  I'AIU:V  :  I  will  give  the  reference,  my  lord — 713, 
but  mainly  1G90,  and  the  two  or  three  following  pages. 


The  JURY  :  And  at  1152  there  is  a  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  There  is  a  slight  reference  there,  but  the 
other  principally. 

Was  ROGER  TICIIKORXE  in  the  habit  of  hunting  with  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  that  frequently  when  he  was  at  Brookwood? — Yes,  I 
believe  so — that  he  hunted  from  Brookwood,  I  think. 

The  LOI;I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  seen  him  out  with  those 
hounds  independently  of  hunting  from  Brookwood? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  him  out  with  the  hounds  several  times. 

Mr.  Serjeant  IJAI;RY  :  I  think  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  first, 
before  I  go  into  these  particular  things,  what  were  the  manners 
of  ROGER  TICIIUORNE  ? — The  manners  of  a  perfectly  well-bred 
gentleman. 

You  remember  the  hounds  with  which  he  used  to  hunt;  wl  at 
were  they? — The  Hampshire  hunt  and  the  llambledon  hounds. 


COLONEL    GEOKGE    HENltY    GREENWOOD. 


Do  you  remember  a  favourite  horse  of  yours  dying? — I  do  not 
know  to  what  you  allude. 

Do  you  recollect  raising  a  cairn  or  mound  to  a  favourite  horse  ? 
I  had  the  poor  horse  shot. 

il  to  have  it  shot? — From 

And  it  was  a  favourite  horse;  of  yours? — A  favourite  horse  of 
mini'.     It  v.  t  from  Mr.  Mi  LEi,  a  brother  officer  of  mine, 

who  was  author  of  a  work  on  the  horse's  foot. 

Did  you  raise  any  little  monument? — Yep,  a  cairn  of  flint. 
The  L'H:i>   Cllll.i   JUSTICE:    Over  thi:  horsi;'s  grave  ?--O\  IT  t  In- 
horse's  grave,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY :  That  was  at  Brookwood,  I  take  it? — At 
Krookwood  Hill,  I  believe.     It  is  now  in  tin:  lith  inch 
Ordnance  map. 

it  was  a  i'  MioiiMiin-nt? — Yes. 

l)i'l  I.  .11  in  that  '!      llr  ilid. 

.'li  to  tell  us  how  lie  assisted  you,  and  in  what  it 
<>w  you  made  the.  cairn  ?—  1 1'-  and  I  loader!  tin-  barrow  with 
I  it  up  to  tin-  c;iim,  and  1  pitched  them  from 
tin-  barrow  with  a  shov.-l  on    to  tin   cairn. 


Did  1'iOfiEi:  Ticin;oi:xF.  do  that,  or  only  you?— ROC;I-:I;  TICII- 
liOHNE  only  assisted  in  loading  the  barrow. 

How  used  he  to  load  the  barrow?  —  Well,  when  he 
got  tired  lie  used  to  sit  down  and  place  the  stones  on  the 
shovel  and  then  get  up  and  empty  them  in  the  barrow.  He 
told  me  he  thought  that  was  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
doing  it. 

Do  you  remember  making  any  little  present  to  Ko(iEi:? — Yes. 

What  was  it? — A  hunting  coat. 

A  red  coat? — A  red  coat. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  doing  it  ? — Xo,  it  was 
simply  1  had  left  off  hunting  in  scarlet,  and  1  gave  him  my  last 
scarlet  coat.  That  was  his  first  scarlet  coat. 

Do  yon  remember  HocKlt  Tiaii;ni;\K  going  to  Sandhurst  for  his 
inination? — I  went  with  him. 

What  was  about  the  date  of  that  ?  Do  you  recollect  ? — 1 
believe  it  \vastlie  1  st  July,  !«!!),  that  we  went  there.  The  exami- 
nation was  the  next  rlay. 

Where  did  you  go  from  ?-  We  met  at  Winche:  ler,  and  went  by 
the  l-ailr.jail. 
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\Vhi>u  you  got  to  Sandhurst  do  you  remember  when-  you  --' 
— We  could  nut  put  up  tln-iv. 

Not    iu    tin1   tuuii.'      Not     in   lli''    town;     0    w    Went    tu    I'ain 

buruugh  to  the 'Tumble-down  Dirk,'  a  pot-h. •  t"  tlic 

mill' 

I  low  fiir  was  r'arnborough  from  Sandhurst? — Ibeli 
three  mill  I'uiii  miles. 

The  LOKII  CiiiKi  .li  MII  K  :  Opposite  tlir  railway  .station  1  think 
you  sail  I?  <>p|"i>itc  tin-  railway  station. 

Mr.  Si-rjVant  I'AKLI  :  Y..II  sa\  \uii  wt  i,t  w  ill.  Um.i  i:Ti<  niiuiiM.: 
had  anybody  accompanied  you1.'  — No. 

Hiil  anybody    join  you   at    the  '  Tumble-down    liirk'. 
elder  Mr.  Si:i  Mori:. 

Is  tliat  HK.NUV  '.' — HKNI:V. 

Did  In,-  join  you  while  you  weie  at  tin/  '  Tumble-down  1  >ii'k  '  or 
Sandhurst,  or  how? — I  belicx  r  lir  liail  been  t"  Saiulliurst.  lint 
had  joined  us  thru-,  intending  tu  take  care  of  KOI.IMI  Tlcniioii.NE, 
but  (Hiding  him  with  me,  hi'  went  to  town. 

You  say  you  could  not  get  accommodation  at  Siindhurst  that 
evening,  did  you  engage  any  place  or  room  for  the  following 
morning  at  Sandhurst? — \Vi'  engaged  a  room  for  breakfast  the 
following  morning. 

At  what  hotel,  do  you  remember? — The  '  Duke  of  York.' 

])id  you  sleep  at  the  •Tumbledown  Dick'? — At  tin-  'Tumble- 
down Dick,' 

And  did  KIH.KK  TiciinoiiXK  sleep  there  ?—  Vrs. 

And  did  Mr.  HENRI  SLYMOIK  sleep  there? — Xo,  I  thiuk  not. 
I  think  he  went  away.  He  dined  with  us. 

Did  you  breakfast  next  morning  at  the  '  Duke  of  York  '? — We 
Li-i  aklasted  next  morning  at  the  '  Duke  of  York.' 

Did  anyone   breakfast  with   you,   do  you   remember? — There 
nany  who  could  not  get  accommodation,   and  who  were  in 
the  street,  and  I  ordered  the  waiter  to  show  up  anybody  into  my 
room. 

I  suppose  there  were  several  young  men  who  had  come  down 
for  the  same  purpose  as  l.oia:i:  TICMBOKSK? — Had  come  down 
with  their  fathers,  and  whoever  could  not  get  accommodation  I 
admitted  to  the  room. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  RADCLIFI-E? — 
Mr.  KAHCLIH  i:  and  his  sou  had  breakfast  there. 

That  son,  I  believe,  afterwards  perished  at  the  Alma? — I  do 
not  know,  I  believe  he  did. 

However,  you  remember  them  breakfasting  with  you  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  July,  1849? — Perfectly. 

How  long  did  ROGER  TICIIBOHNE  stay  at  Sandhurst? — \Ve  re- 
turned on  Monday,  1  believe  on  the  day  of  tlTe  examination,  to 
Hampshire. 

Would'Monday  be  the  3rd,  then,  or  what? — Monday  was  the 
day  of  the  examination.  We  went  there  on  the  Sunday,  and 
after  the  examination  we  went  to  Hampshire,  I  belie\e. 

You  say  you  knew  Sir  KI>V\AI:I>  and  Lady  Dornirry,  do  you 
know  Miss  DOUGHTY  the  present  Lady  RADCLIITE? — Very  well. 

Did  you  notice  whether  ROGER  TICHBOHXE  paid  her  any  atten- 
tion ? — I  think  he  did. 

Was  she  in  the  habit  of  ridiug? — Yes. 

The  LOBD  CHIEF  JUSTICE-:  Are  you  now  speaking  of  18-l'J.  or 
are  you  going  on?  Let  us  keep  to  dat'-s. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKKY  :  i  must,  apologise  to  your  lordship.  It  is 
jny  fault. 

You  have  told  us  what  occurred  at  Sandhurst.  Now  I  have 
asked  you  a  general  question  whether  you  knew  Miss  Dorun  i v 
and  saw  l!m;l.i:  paying  attention  to  her  :  at  what  time  are  you 
speaking  of  or  over  what  time  ? — I  should  say  1849  to  !*.'>(  i  or 
1MII  to  l,s,V_'. 

I  ask  you  whether  Miss  Doit, ii  n  was  iu  the  habit  of  riding, 
and  you  say  yes? — I  had  the  honour  to  be  her  riding  master. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  taught  her  to  ride,  did  you? 
— 1  taught  her  to  ride,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAIXY  :  Wafl  BOGEB TlCHBOKHE  in  the  habit  of 
riiling  with  her  at  times.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  more  than  once. 
I  rode  with  him  once  with  her. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  favourite  mare  she  used  to 
ride? — Very  well,  I  bought  it  for  her. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  was  its  name? — ROWENA. 

And  about  when  was  it  that  you  bought  it,  do  you  remember? 
— I  could  tell  you  the  year  if  I  might  refer  to  my  memorandum. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  memorandum  made  at  that  time? 
—No. 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  letters  ? — I  think  1  took  it  from  my 
journal. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKRY  :  There  is  your  journal  (handing  it)? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  there.  It  was  one  I  gave  to  Mr.  BOWKEK. 

Was  it  about  1849  you  bought  this  mare  for  her? — I  should 
think  before. 

I  think  you  remember  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  you 
bought  the  mare? — Mr.  SUMNEU  SMITH. 

The  Loi'.b  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  the  colour  of  the  mare? 
—Hay,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAUHY  :  Was  Uooi.l:  Tx'llltoKNK  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  matter?  Did  he  know  it  well? — Perfectly. 

And  everybody  who  knew  Miss  Doi'i;iiTY  and  the  family? — 
Peilectly,  a  great  favourite  she  was. 

Was  Mi.-s  Dm  I.HTY  in  the  habit,  of  riding  any  other  horse  that 
you  remember? — Another  grey  mare,  belonging  to  Mr.  GOSFOHD, 


which  she  or  h.  .  -rieiids  used  to  ride  if  she  required  a 

Hut  this  Kowi  N  \  wai  her  own  and  favourite  hoi          HIT  own 

and  f.ivoin 

And  was  well  knov,  )  • 

Vi.n  have  seen  the  Defendant  before,  1  think? 

Did  he  ever  call  at  P.roukwood  upon  ymi  m-  your  family? 

Mr.  Justice  MI.I.I.OK:   Do   you   mean   at  any  time,  or   since  his 

Mr.  Serjeant  l'.\i:ui  :  Ye  .  We  have  heard  tin-  Defendant  come 
o\ei  here.  l>  In-  the  Koi.u:  Tiriir.onxi:  you  knew  .  Nu. 

Von  say  lie  never  did  go  to  li knood  iu  see  you? — No. 

( >r  make  himself  known  to  you  in  any  way  by  railing  ur  visiting? 
—  No. 

Do  \.,ii  remember,  the  :ilst  .Inly.   I*'i7.  going  with  your 
in-Lnv  '.'      Is  that  lady  Mrs.  <  '.uii 
KOOD. 

i  luing  to  the  Law  Institution  during  the  examination  of  some 
et  there  ?- 

)  uii  remember  that? — Yes. 

Now,  did  you  see  the  Defendant  there  ?- 

Yrou  have  expressed  your  opinion  that,  he  is  not  the  ROUKI: 
TICIIIIOIIXF.  whom  you  knew.  Did  you  form  that  opinion  on  that 
occasion  by  seeing  him  ?— I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  about  it? — Not  the  : 

Do  you  remember,  upon  the  1'ltli  June,  ixi'i.s.  accidentally 
meeting  the  Defendant  and  Colonel  LrsillXinox?— Yes.  I  do 
nut  recollect  the  date.  What  date  do  you  say? 

I  hope  it  is  the  right  date.  1  said  the  24th  June,  or  there- 
abouts. Will  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong? — Well,  I  do  not 
recollect  the  date,  but  I  recollect  meeting  him. 

How  long  after  you  had  seen  him  at  the  Law  Institution? — I 
do  not  recollect  the  time. 

I  do  not  fix  you  to  a  day.  Was  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  lulls? — I  eould  not  say  as  to  the  dale. 

Where  were  you  going? — 1  was  going  to  London  by  train  with 
I:EEXWOOI>  and  her  daughter  and  Miss  Hi'.uixs. 

W  here  was  it  you  met  the  Defendant  and  Colonel  LfsmxGTO.x? 
— We  saw  them  at  Hoplcy  Station. 

Is  that  the  nearest  station  to  Brookwood  Park? — Yes. 

Were  the  Defendant  and  Colonel  Ll'smxuTOX  in  a  carriage? — 
In  a  carriage. 

Did  you  get  into  a  different  carriage? — We  got  into  a  different 
carriage. 

You  proceeded  on  your  journey,  and  do  you  remember  arriving 
at  Alton?— At.  Alton. 

Do  you  remember  Colonel  GREENWOOD  going  to  your  carriage  ? 
—He  did. 

What  did  he  say  to  you? — He  asked  me  to  join  the  Claimant 
in  his  carriage. 

What  did  you  say? — I  told  him  I  would  not  venture,  because  I 
had  seen  him  already  at  the  [.aw  Institution  ;  but  that  if  he  thought 
he  could  identify  himself  to  me  I  would  not  object,  but  I  should 
consider  myself  entitled  to  cross-question  him. 

Did  you  go  into  the  carriage  where  the  Defendant  was? — I 
did. 

Now  tell  me,  did  the  Defendant  say  anything  to  you  or  you  to 
him — who  spoke  first? — He  said,  "You  do  not  seem  to  recognise 
me." 

What  did  you  say,  "  No,  not  in  the  slightest." 

Did  you  add  anything? — We  sat  silent  and  1  said,  "Is  it  by 
your  wish  that  I  am  here  ?  " 

What  did  he  say? — lie  replied,  "No,  but  I  do  not  obj. 

Was  the  train  at  this  time  going  on? — No,  the  train  had  stopped 
to  put  on  a  carriage. 

When  he  said  that,  what  did  you  do? — I  got  up,  and  walked 
"out  and  joined  my  party. 

Upon  his  saying,  ••  No,  but  I  do  not  object,"  you  say  you  got 
out  of  the  carriage  and  joined  your  party? — Just  so. 

Now,  do  you  remember  arriving  at  Guildford? — Y'es. 

On  your  way  to  London,  did  Colonel  LUSHINGTOX  again  come 
to  your  carriage  ? — He  did. 

And  what  did  he  say  ? — He  pressed  me  very  much  to  return. 
He  said  the  Claimant  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  cross-question 
him. 

What  did  you  do?— I  returned  with  Colonel  LuSHINGTON  to 
the  carriage.  We  three  went  on  together  to  Wokiug,  where  we 
changed  carriages. 

Now  tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  remember,  just  in  the  way  in 
which  it  occurred,  what  passed  while  you  were  in  the  carriage 
with  him? — I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  that 
happened  between  me  and  RoGEli  TICHBORNE.  He  asked  me 
several  questions  which  I  did  not  remember  anything  about. 
After  that  Colonel  LVMMXHTON  said,  "If  you  two  know  one 
another  as  well  as  I  suppose,  you  can  tell  Colonel  (!I!EKXWOOI> 
something  that  is  only  known  to  you  two."  He  put  his  hand  on  his 
head  so  (describing)  for,  I  should  think,  nearly  a  minute,  and  said, 
••  Did  not  you  hide  your  coat  in  a  hedge  at  night  when  going  on 
foot  to  Winchester,  on  your  way  to  London  ?  "  I  said.  "  the  first 
part  of  it  is  true,  but  1  was  not  on  my  way  to  London." 

Now.  what  were  the  facts  relating  to  that  incident  of  your  coat 
d  in  the  hedge?--!  had  heard  at  dinner-time. 

The  LOI:I>  (  'HUT  Jivnri::  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  occa- 
sion when  you  did  put  your  coat  there  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  You  can  hardly  fix  a  date  for  that? — 
V.    .  I  ran.  lircau.se  I  saw  it  ill  my  journal. 
What  date  was  it  about  V— The  4th  May,  1850. 
Now,  tell  us  the  incidents  connected  with  the  hiding  of  your 
coat  or  placing  it  in  a  hedge  ? — I  had  heard  at  dinner-time  that  my 
friend,  Mrs.  LEGQK,  was  taken  dangerously  ill.    I  put  on  my  great- 
coat, and  walked  to  her  house  after  dinner. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  any  distance? — About  three 
miles.     I  took  off  my  greatcoat  and  put  it  in  the  hedge. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  On  the  way  to  her  house  ? — On  the  way  to 
er  house  I  found  that  the  report  of  her  illness  was  true,  and  I 
ted  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance.  They  desired  me  to  go  to 
1  to  Mrs.  LEGGE'S  son,  who  was  clergyman  there.  Not 
knowing  the  time  of  the  trains,  I  immediately  went  off  on  foot 
to  Winchester.  I  took  the  mail  train  to  Kingston,  and  walked 
to  Ashtead.  and  returned  with  Mr.  LEGGE. 

Then  did  you  after  that  return  home  ? — I  walked  from  Win- 
chester home. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :     From  Ashstcad? — No  ;  I  returned 


by  train  from  Kingston  to  Winchester  with  Mr.  Li.. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'ARRY  :  Did  you  go  with  him  or  not  to  hia 
mother's  house  ? — No  ;  I  walked  home,  and  he  drove. 

You  say  this  was  after  dinner,  about  what  time? — Jt  is  the 
.ng  of  one  day,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  other.     I  was,  in 
fact,  thirty-six  hours  on  the  moor,  and  people  talked  of  it ;  it 
wa.s  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tin-  Loi:i.  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  sleep  that  night  at  Mrs. 
E'S,  or  where '! — I  slept  not  at  all,  my  Lord.    I  was  thirty-six 
hours  without  sleep. 

Then  what  became  of  the  coat? — The  coat  was  brought  home 
by  one  of  the  labourers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  TARRY  :  How  far  was  Mr.  LEGGE'S,  then  ? — Well, 
no,  I  was  not  away  thirty-six  hours.  I  wa.s  at  work  thirty-six 
hours.  I  wa.s  away  a  night  and  a  day. 

Where  is  Ashtead '! — -It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Kingston. 
It  h  near  I.catherhead. 

W;is  this  incident  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Per- 

.  well  ;  people  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOU  :  Had  the  labourer  found  it  accidentally  V 
— Found  it  accidentally. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:RY  :  And  brought  it  home  to  you? — And 
brought  it  home. 

Mr.  Justice.  LI.SH  :  Was  UOGKK  TicimORN'E  with  you  ? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    No  ;  it  was   1850,  and  he  was  in 
Ireland  in  that  year.    It  is  important  that  you  should  fix  the  date. 
I  understand  you  have  a  journal  in  which  the  date  of  this  trans- 
i   of  your  having  gone  appears,  because-  if  it  was  in  May, 
a  TirinioKXE  could  have  known  nothing  about  it,  be- 
cause he  was,  at  that  time,  in  barracks  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :    That  is  why  I  asked  whether  ROGER  TICH- 
was  at  your  house  at  that  time,  or  with  you  on  this  jour- 
ney ? — Xo.     May  I  say  that  I  asked  the  Defendant  ? 

You  have  not  your  journal  with  you  ? — I  have  some  journals. 
1  do  not  think  it  is  in  Court. 

I  understand  you  to  fix  the  date  of  May,  1850,  by  reference  to 
your  journal  ? — Yes. 

If  you  have  the  journal,  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  that  there 
is  no  mistake  '; — I  think  it  is  here,  in  Chester-square.  I  have 
two  journals  there,  and  I  think  it  is  in  one. 

If  you  have  not  it  with  you,  it  can  be  got? — Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  think  he  said  he   had  some   extracts 
from  his  journals  with  him.     Have  you  some  extracts  with  you? 
—  Xo. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Now,  you  were  going  to  continue  the 
conversation  after  the  Defendant  told  you  of  this,  as  you  have  de- 
scribed it  to  us,  and  your  answer  to  him.  How  was  the  conver- 
tion  continued? — I  think  Colonel  LUSHIXGTON  said,  "Tell  us  all 
about  your  examination  at  Sandhurst." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  nothing  more  was  said  about 
the  case? — I  think  not.  May  I  say  I  asked  the  Defendant  how 

new  this  story,  and  he  said,  "  You  told  me  so  yourself." 
Mr.    Serjeant    PARRY:    What    did    you   say? — That    is    the 

Did  you  say  anything  to  that  ? — Xo. 

Mr.  Justice  LUMI  :  Did  you  tell  Km. LI;  TICHBORNE  of  this  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  talked  of  it  to  everybody,  I  believe,  in 
the  neigh  bourlr 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  was  no  special  secret  between  you  and 
anybody,  or  between  you  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Not  the 

Dr.  KENKALY:  That  certainly  is  not  the  proper  way  of  put- 
Mr.  Serjeant   I'AI-.RY:  I  beg  pardon.     1  might  have  said,  was 
"•cial  secret,  and  I  should  have  been  right.     I  will  do  so 
nr>w.     Was  it  a  special  secret  between  you  and  ROGER  TICH- 

y— Not  in  the  least. 

Now,  I  will  trouble  you  to  go  on  with  the  conversation. — I 
said,   '•  Now,  tell   us  all  about  your 
ation  at  Sandhurst." 

did   lie  say  that?— To  the   Defendant      Me  , -aid  he 
there    with    me,    and  that  young    KAIXLIHI;    had 
N«re.     I  shook  my  head,  and  he  said,  "  Do  you 
luncheon  with  us."     I  said,  "  No,  he  ha-: 
He  said,   '-Then  he  had  dinner  with  us."    I  said,  '•  No  ;  we  did 


not  dine  there,  nor  did  we  sleep  there."     May  I  say  he  at  first 
said  wc>  had  slept  at  Sandhurst. 

One  desires  that  you  should  tell  us  as  near  as  you  remember 
everything,  however  minute  it  may  be,  that  passed  between  you. 
When  did  he  say  that  ?— When  telling  the  story  Colonel  LuSH- 
IXGTOX  had  asked  him  to,  he  said  we  had  put  up  at  Sandhurst, 
and  he  said  we  had  dined  there.  I  said,  "  Did  we  sleep  there?'' 
and  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Did  he  mention  the  tavern  you  put  up  at  ?- 
was  "  The  Duke  of  "  something  we  put  up  at. 

You  have  told  us  what  occurred  at  Sandhurst.  Now,  do  you 
remember  anything  further  he  said? — When  I  said  we  did  not 
sleep  there,  he  said,  "  Y'ou  are  alluding  to  the  '  Tumble-down 
Dick.' "  We  were  there  changing  carriages  at  Woking,  and  we 
entered  a  new  carriage.  I  said,  'You  were  saying  something 
about  the  '  Tumble-down  Dick.'  " 

You  were  changing  carriages,  and  then  got  again  into  the  car- 
riage with  Colonel  LUSHINGTON  and  the  Defendant,  and  you 


-I  think  he  said  it 


began  the  conversation,  as  I  understand,  by  saying,  "  You  were 
saying  something  about  the  'Tumble-down  Dick?'  " — Yes. 

And  what  did  he  say? — He  said,  u  We  went  there  after  the 
examination."  I  said,  "Did  we  see  anybody  there?"  He  said, 
"No,  no  one  in  particular."  That,  I  think,  was  all  about  the 
'  Tumble-down  Dick.' 

That  is  all  you  remember  to  have  passed  ? — That  is  all  I  re- 
member to  have  passed 

Was  anything  further  said  about  the  examination  or  not  ? — 
Colonel  LUSHINGTON  asked  me  whether  I  was  present  during  the 
examination. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  At  the  examination  at  Sandhurst ? 
— At  the  examination  at  Sandhurst. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  What  did  the  Defendant  say  ? — He  said 
that  I  was  present. 

Was  this  the  fact  ? — No ;  I  suppose  no  strangers  could  be 
admitted. 

Now  do  you  remember  anything  in  the  course  of  this  conversa- 
tion being  said  about  the  cairn  of  stones  or  not  ? — Yea. 
You  are  now  reminded  of  it  by  my  question  ? — Yes. 
Wrould  you  tell  me  what  it  was? — Colonel  LUSIIIXHTOX  said, 
"  You  know  all  about  the  cairn  of  stones." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Said  to  the  Defendant? — Said  tons 
both — to  the  Defendant.  "Tell  us  about  that."  He  said,  "I 
recollect  working  at  it,  and  breaking  my  back  rolling  the  stones 
up  a  board  on  to  the  cairn." 

Were  the  stones  rolled  up  a  board  on  to  the  cairn  ? — There  was 
no  board  used,  they  were  all  pitched  up  from  the  barrow  with  a 
shovel. 

Yea,  but  they  might  have  been  pitched  on  to  the  barrow? — On 
to  the  cairn. 

But  from  the  barrow  ? — From  the  barrow. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  My  lord,  I  understood  him  to  have  said 
that  before. 

By  the  JURY:  What  height  was  the  cairn? — It  would  be  about 
as  high  as  the  top  of  that  door.  (Referring  to  the  door  under  the 
side  gallery  of  the  Court.) 

From  the  ground  ? — From  the  ground. 
About  as  high  as  the  top  of  that  door? — I  should  think  so. 
A    large  conspicuous  object  of   the  country  ? — It  is,  and   is 
represented  on  a  map  at  present. 

Was  it  well-known,  this  cairn,  and  why  it  was  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  It  was  close  to  the  high 
road  between  Winchester  and  Petcrslield. 

By  the  JURY:  How  could  the  flints  be  got  up  to  the  top  of 
the  cairn  to  complete  it  without  a  plank  to  wheel  them  up? — I 
pitched  them  up  so  (describing),  I  think  I  could  do  it,  old  as  I 
am,  now. 

Mi.  Serjeant  PARRY:  After  you  have  had  this  conversation, 
you  have  told  us  as  near  as  you  recollect,  did  you  put  any  general 
question  to  the  Defendant? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  BISHOP'S  name  being  mentioned  ? — I 
have  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  BISHOP. 

But  1  mean,  do  you  recollect  his  name  being  used  at  all  in  the 
conversation  you  had  with  the  Defendant  ? — Yes. 

How  came  that,  did  you  ask  him,  any  conversation,  or  what  ? 
— I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  tell  me  all  the  circumstances  about 
Sandhurst?  Do  you  tell  me  all  those  of  your  own  recollection, 
or  have  you  learnt  it  since  you  came  to  England  ?  "  He  replied, 
in  anger,  "  I  have  not  learnt  anything  since  I  came  to  England." 
I  said,  "The  reason  I  ask  if,  that  Mr.  BISHOP  assures  me  that 
Mr.  Hoi'Kixs  asked  you  which  of  the  Colonel  GREENWOODS  went 
with  you  to  Sandhurst?  and  you  replied,  'You  did  not  know 
which.'"  He  replied,  "That  cannot  be  so.  If  you  write  to  Mr. 
Hoi'Kixs  he  will  say  he  never  said  such  a  thing." 

I  believe  when  you  went  to  Sandhurst  you  had  a  letter  to  Mi'. 
BISHOP? — Yes. 

It  was  an  introduction  to  the  professors  there? — Yes,  I  said, 
"  If  what  yon  say  is  true,  Mr.  BISHOP  has  told  me  what  is  not 
true."  I  used  a  worse  word,  I  confess — "If  what  you  say  is  true, 
Mr.  BISHOP  has  told  me  a  lie." 

Did  you  convey,  in  reference  to  ROGER,  any  suggestion  as  to 
speaking  French  to  the  tutors  at  Sandhurst? — Mr.  BISHOP  gave 
me  aii  introduction  for  that  purpose.  I  went  the  day  before  to 
apologise  for  his  bad  English. 
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A  i  I  a&e  I  I'nt  tin'  B'J  >  i!  1  I.  I  think,  in 

I  limitation  ':     \ 

do    fOU    i  r   c.Kiverstti on  '      Do  you 

•  irenation  ,i!i  >ut  a  limiting  coat? — \ 

him  uln)  in  i  I  •  hi>  lirst  huntiiu 

Can  .1  ITU  :  I'm-  o  »a»  .-ill  in  th  \ 

train?— Yes.  my  lord.  II  •  replied.  ••  It  wu  njt  inilj  for  IID  by 
anybody;  it  w.is  given  in  •  by  Mr.  M  utx." 

.Mr.  Serjemt  l'.\i:in  :  What  did  y .1:1  sly  tj  th  it?  — T.i,  L  after- 
wards told  LusiiiNGroN. 

The  LOI:I>  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  Never  mind,  you  must  not  tell  us 
that,  la  Mr.  M.u:x  a  gentleman  of  tint  part  of  t'.n  cointry? — 
Yes. 

-Mr.  Justice  LUSH :  Was  Mr.  Mvirx  0:1  j  o;  t!i  •  g  -nil  'in  -n  \v!i  > 
hunted  with  yon?— Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Si.-rj.-a  it  I'AISISY  :  Now,  do  y,,;i  r.-:n  •  ii'i  -r  any  c  mver.sition 
about  Miss  1)  iDQHn  riding,  an  1  bar  horse?  —  I  asked  liim  if  he 
knew  Miss  P.irimrv's  horse-;  lie  said  it  was  a  grev. 

•i    that    .11. 1    Colonel    I.usiiiNMnw  say  anything   that    you 
reCOUect?— LDSHISOrOS   said,    -  \V.n   it  a   grey?"    and    I   .said, 
uotimes  til  rid  •  a  grey." 

The  LoaD  CHIEF  Jr-nci-::  Cjlonel  L'-<IUN--.I  i\  a<kel  you? — 
Yoa  ;  and  I  .said.  '•  Shu  used  sometimes  to  rid,-  a  grey,  but  it  was 
not  hera,  but  Mr.  G03FORD'9."  The  Defen  laut  siid,  "Do  you 
mi-ana  bay  horse?"  Colonel  L"S!ltNV)r.)X  s.iid,  --Hid  she  a 
bay?" 

To  you?— To  me.  I  siid  she  had  a  bay  mire.  I  a  ike  1  him  if 
he  knew  the  lum  -  of  the  bay  mire,  which  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI:I:Y  :  When  you  said,  "Do  you  know  the 
name  of  tin-  bay  mire?"  whit  did'  he  siy '.'—'•  Xo,  he  did  not." 

Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  Colonel  LUSHING  TON  about 
his   answers   in   bis   presence,  or   was   it   afterwards? — In    his 
All  this  was  in  his  presence — we  thre  '. 

Now  as  to  his  answers,  did  Colonel  LUSHIN'GTON,  in  his  presence, 
Bay  anything  to  you,  or  you  to  him  ?— Colonel  LUSIIINGTON  said 
that  they  would  convince  any  jury  in  the  world  that  he  was  the 
right  man. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  His  answers  would ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OU:   Had  the  bay  mare  a  trim.-? 

Mr.     Serjeant  I'AKUY  :  Yes;  it  was  UOWENA. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  that  ? 
—I  said  I  thought  he  had  been  enough  about  Tichborne  to  have 
learnt  the  colour  of  Miss  Douoilrv's  horse,  but  if  the  real  ROGER 
was  alive,  he  would  have  recollected  the  name  of  the  mire  as  well 
as  ho  did  that  of  Miss  DOUGHTY.  x 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  the  conversation  still  continue  ?— I 
do  not  recollect  what  followed. 

D  i  you  remember  also  asking  him  when  he  knew  about  Colonel 
G-REKNWOOD  first?— Colonel  LUSIIINGTON  asked  the  Defendant 
when  he  first  knew  Colonel  GitEENVvooD,  meaning  myself. 

And  what  was  said  or  done?— He  went  through  the  sama 
motion  with  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  first 
saw  me  at  his  uncle's  funeral. 

Was  that  so?— I  was  not  at  the  funeral  of  either  of  his  une-les. 

Was  anything  further  said  by  Colonel  LUSIIINGTON  in  the  De- 
fendant's presence  that  you  remember?— Colonel  LUSHINGTO.N 
said,  "  I  suppose  it  would  not  convince  you  if  you  were  to  see  the 
Defendant's  arm  where  he  was  vaccinated.  He  was  vaccinated  in 
the  French  way,  not  the  English  ;  they  make  more  punctures." 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ?— I  said,  "  Not  in  the  least ;  I  should 
not  think  of  disputing  that,  that  gentleman  may  have  been  vac- 
cinated abroad." 

As  far  as  you  remember  what  passed  between  you,  in  sense? — 
One  last  observation  the  Defendant  made  to  me:  "Are  you  pre- 
pared to  swear  that  I  am  not  UOGKII  TicilliORNE?  "  ' 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :   lie  said  to  you?— He  said  to  me. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  swear?  "—Yes;  I  said,  "  i  am  prepared 
to  swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  you  are 

not  ROGER  Tic  H  BORNE." 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI;I:Y  :  Audit  is  that  which  you  say  now?— That 
I  s  ly  now. 

The  LOUD  CIIIEK  JUSTICE:  I  think  before  Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  gets 
up  to  cross-examine  I  may  just  make  this  observation.  A  great 
many  questions  were  put  to  the  Defendant,  as  we  read  in  the 
cross-examination,  about  matters  connected  with  the  cavalry 
drill.  Now  we  have  a  gentleman  here  in  the  witness-box  who  we 
all  know  is  a  most  distinguished  cavalry  officer.  Surely  now  is 
the  time  to  ask  those  questions,  I  mean  if  you  mean  to  rely  at  all 
on  that  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AIIUY:  His  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that 
evidence  at  all. 

The  Loini  CiiiF.r  JUSTICE:  Hut  when  yon  have  a  competent 
man  in  the  box  he  could  tell  us  that  which  an  officer  after  being 
tor  rniny  years  in  a  cavalry  regiment  must  be  expected  to  know, 
and  what  he  must  not  be  expected  to  know.  1  cannot  help  think- 
ing a  witness  of  this  position  and  character  a  most  proper  witness 
for  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  We  thought  it  more  convenient  to  examine  on 

the  distinguished  Officers  Who   were    in    the  regiment 

with  him,  became  we  arc  going  to  call  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment 

who  jrog   ;.. 'hi  tlly  in    i!,,.   regim-nt    with    him.     Colonel    (;ui;i:.\- 

w"'"'  n  lias  not  I)  ten  cilh-d  to  the  nutter. 

Mr.  Serjeant,  I'AIWV  :  It  was  merely  with  reference  to  this 
jittciview  that  his  attention  w.is  called. 


I' n-  I.  i.:i>  Cm.  ,      .  only  when  you   have   s> 

a  mm  in  the  box  ;  h  i.v  \vi,  pursue  your  own  co'arsj. 

•  ^-examined  by  Dr.  KKNE.VLY. 

llo.vloag  di  1  th  •  int-'rview   list    in    t'le   railway  c  irria  ' 
lasted  from  (inihll'onl  to  London. 

I  do  not  ex  c-tly  know  what  time  that  occupies  '! — I  should  stip- 
ithiT  in  ire  than  an  hour. 

A*  »03n  a*  you  wjnt  intj  t'.ie  etrriag- the  fir.it  time  how  long 
did  vou  stay? — I  think  scarcely  a  minute. 

U'ncn  y  in  went  into  thti  c  irriage  first   yon  were   only  a' 
minute'.'' — 1  should  think  about  a  minute. 

An,  1  when  you  were  coming    out   of   it,    did   you    meet    Colonel 
LUSIIIN  ii'ox? — Colonel    I.rsiiiNi.roN    was   still    talking    to    Mrs. 
N-WOOD  at  the  carri.e 

Diil  yo  i  say  to  him,  '•  It  is  all  over"? — \ott'i  it  I  r  •  •  ill.-  •(.  I 
put  hi  u  oa  one  side  an  1  got  in,  an  1  told  him  tint  the  ( 'l.iiurint 
in  I  sii.l  h.-  did  not  wish  m  ;  there. 

l)i<l  yoa  i-all  him  th  ;  Cl  limint? — M  ist  likely  I   s  u  1  '•  he." 

You  h  ive  forgotten  whether  you  siid,  "  It  i)  all  owr"  .'  —I  A> 
not  recollc.-t  that. 

U'u  -n  yoa  went  inta  the  c  irriage  do  you  r  •  a  •  n!>  -r  si\ 
the  Defei  lint,  "Is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  re:n  tin  here 
not  mine  "? — >Jo,  1  never  said  that,  I  simply  said,  "  Is  it  by  your 
wish  that  I  a:n  here?  " 

An  1  if  you  said,  "It  is  not  mine,"  have  you  forgott m  it?— I 
am  perfe  :tly  certain  I  did  not. 

You  did  not  say  that?— No. 

When  you  went  into  the  i-tn-iig-  a  s-onl  tim ;,  I  beli,-\ 
bot'i  sit  silent  for  some  minute)?— I  think   1  very  si>i  s'lid, 
'•Can   you    tell   me   anything  that  luppeiied    between  mi   and 

Ro.iKR?  " 

Did  you  bot'i  sit  silent  for  same  timj  until  Colonel  LUSKIN. i- 
TON  interfered  and  said,  '-Why  don't  you  say  something;  ask 
him  soim  questions?" — I  do  not  think  we  began  so.  Colonel 
Lu>iiiN'i;ros  was  very  impatient  with  both  of  us. 

He  got  impitient  with  both  of  you? — Not  at  first. 

Was  it  not  suggested  that  you  should  ask  him  some  questions  ? 
—  He  said,  "If  you  two  have  known  one  another,  as  well  as  I 
suppose  you  have  you  ought  to  say  a  good  deal  more  to  ea  -h 
other,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

But  was  not  it  he,  when  yoa  were  both  silent,  who 
that  you  should  say  something,  beginning  with,  '•  Why  don't  you. 
say  something  ?  " — Not  at  first,  I  think. 

Did  the  Defendant  say,  "  1  renumber  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking  to  town  a  good  deal  "  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  a  gentleman  like  you  that  Colonel 
LUSHINGTON  was  present.  Was  the  first  thing  the  Defendant  said 
to  you  or  about  the  first  thing,  "  You  were  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing to  town  "?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

U'as  not  it  be  who  first  mentioned  your  putting  the  coat  in  a 
hedge  ? — Yes,  he  asked  me  the  question. 

Can  you  give  us  any  idea    how  soon  after  that    iiv-idcnt  of 
putting  the  coat  in  the  hedge  it  was  that  you  saw    !!<>  1KB  TlCB« 
in M:\T.  at  Hrookwood  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect ;  I  think  it  was  about  the  end  of  1851  that  I  might  have 
him. 

Not  before  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  before. 

Do  you  keep  a  regular  journal? — Well,  one  line  for  ea  :!i  d  iy, 
with  many  gaps  in  it. 

Did  you  remain  silent  at  first  while  he  spake  to  you  about  the 
coat  in  the  hedge? — No. 

Did  not  Colonel  LasaTNOTOX  ask  you  if  thatwis  true?— No,  I 
said  to  him  myself,  "The  first  part  of  it  is  true,  but  I  was  not 
going  to  London." 

And  was  not  that  in  answer  to  a  question  Colonel  Lusui 
put  to  you  ? — No. 

You  say  he  said  the  Duke  of  soui  'thing  ;  cannot  you  remem- 
ber whether  he  did  not  say  the  'Duke  of  York'?— I  think  he 
very  probably  did  ;  1  am  not  sure. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  JusriCK:  1  beg  your  pirdon,  was  it  your 
phrase  the  '  Duke  of  something'  or  his  ? 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  No,  the  witness  sai  1  he  mentioned  the  Dakc  of 
something. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1  thought  he  put  that  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Defendant. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  So  1  understood.  Now  this  gentleman  says  he 
may,  he  said  the  '  Duke  of  York.' 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  the  '  Duke  of  something  'is 
your  phrase,  not  his? — i  am  not  sure  whether  he  said  the  '  Duke 
of  something  '  or  '  Duke  of  York.' 

Mr.  Justice  Lusu  :  The  '  Duke  of  York'  was  the  right  name? 
— The  '  Duke  of  York  '  was  the  right  name. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  And  did  not  he  go  a  little  further  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  and  say  it  was  a  corner  house  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  if  the  '  Duke  of  York  '  is  a  corner 
house  ? — Yes,  nearly  so. 

You  do  not  recollect  his  having  said  that  ? — No. 

Now  immediately  the  question  of  where  they  slept  was  men- 
tioned did  not  he  at  once  say,  "  Oh,  do  you  mean  'Tumble-down- 
Dick'"? — lie  said  that  when  we  were  changing  the  carriages 
some  time  after. 

And  am  I  right  in  saying  when  the  su'>jeet  ha  1  dropped  for  a 
short  time  ? — 1  forget  exact  ly. 
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At  all  events  it  was  not  immediately  on  when  he  said,  "  Do 
ynu  mean  ' Tomble-down-Dfck '" ? — It  was  immediately  after  I 
said  we  had  not  slept  at  Sandhurst. 

You  sud  you  did  not  sleep  at  Sandhurst,  and  then  did  not  he 
say,  ••  Oh,  do  you  mean  the  '  Tumble-down-Dick  '"? — He  said, 
••  V  >u  are  referring  to  the  '  Tumble-down-Dick  ' "  ? 

Did  he  ask  you  some  questions  about  this,  did  he  say,  "Do 
you  remember  dining  at  Brookwood  witli  a  man  who  was  then  in 
the  army  but  afterwards  turned  Catholic  priest?"— He  asked 
in"  it  I  recollected  coming  to  Brookwood  with  a  cavalry  officer 
who  had  afterwards  turned  C.itholic  priest. 

And  you  said  you  had  forgotten  it,  I  think? — I  said  I  had  for- 

i  it  ;  1  said  I  did  not  recollect  it. 

Was  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  PLUNKETT  who  had 
in  fie  army,  and  who  afterwards  had  become  a  Catholic 
priest '.' — Yes. 

There  was  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1  ask  you  the  question? — I  thought  you  were  saying  that  he 
had  asked  me. 

Did  lie  ask  you  that? — He  asked  me  if  I  recollected  a  cavalry 

coming  with  him  who  had  turned  priest. 

But  I  am  asking  you  about  the  name  of  this  gentleman.     Do 
:n"ml)tT  fie  name  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  PLUNKETT,  who 
did  afterwards  become  a  Catholic  priest? — No,   I  do  not  recollect 
anything  about  the  thing;  I  told  him  I  did  not  recollect  it. 

You  did  not  recollect  it  then  ;  have  you  endeavoured  since? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

.Mr.   .Justice  Lusu:   I  understand  you  do   not  recollect   any 

cavalry  officer  who  afterwards  became  a  Catholic  priest  ? — No,  at 

not  connected  with  this  case.     I  recollect  an  officer  of  my 

own  regiment  who  turned  Catholic  priest,  Mr.  HOWARD  ;  nothing 

to  do  wi  h  this  trial. 

You  recollect  an  olh'cer  in  your  regiment  who  afterwards  turned 
Catholic  priest  'i — Yes,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Life  (luards. 

I'he  I/'i:i>  <  'H  IK  i-'  Jf-iriCE  .  Did  he  ever  visit  you  at  Brookwood  ? 
— ()!i  d "  ir  no. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  PLUXKETT  at  that 
— I  do  not  recollect  it.     I  think   he  said  an  officer.     He 
asked  me  if  I  recollected  his  coming  to  Brookwood  with  an  officer 
who  afterwards  turned  priest ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

lie  may  h  ive  mentioned  his  name,  and  you  hive  forgotten  it? 
— He  may,  but  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Did  he  ask  you  if  you  remembered  taking  him  to  see  the 
Koinm  Pavement  ? — Yes. 

Ili  LORD  CIIII:F  JUSTICE:  The  Roman  Pavement,  where? — 
Nr.ir  Brookwood 

Dr.  KENKU.Y:  You  sail,  I  think,  you  did  not  remember? — I 
did  not  remember. 

Mr.  Justi'-c  Mi.i.i.'ii::   h  that  a  pavement  which  is  frequently 
I— a   well-known  pavement? — It  is  gone  to  rniit  now;  it 

II  known  t'icii. 

Dr.  KKNT.U.Y:  How  fir  is  that  from  Brookwood? — About  a 
ml"  and  a  half. 

Hive  you  endr-n'oured  to  recollect  sin?r>  whether  you  and  he 
to  that   Roman    I'av  'in'Mit    ruin? — I  have    no    recollection 
of  it. 

Hive-  you  endrivouri'd  to  remember  it,   or  have  you  merely 

i  it  over  ? — I  hive  thought  of  it,  and  I  cannot  recollect  it. 
1  suppose  this   w.is  long  after  you  had  seen  him  at  the  law 
Institution  ''. — Yes. 

And  I  may  ask  you  whet'ier  at  the  Law  Institution  you  had 
fully  made  up  your  mind  that  he  was  an  impostor? — I  had  certainly. 
And   I   suppose    1   nriy  a^uui"  that  you  had  talked  over  the 
impostor  to  varioiH  members  of  t'le  family  ? — I  dare  say. 

\nd  I  suppose  you  were  all  pretty  harmonious  on  that  subject? 
—  All. 

I  suppose  you  have  an  entry  in  your  journal  of  the  purchase  of 
this  horse? — V 

Ami  of  its  name,  and  of  the  person  whom  you  purchased  it 
from? — Not  the  name  of  the  person. 

the  name  of  the  mare  is  in  the  journal? — Yes. 
The  LOI:I»  <  'HIM  JUSTICE:  Had  the  mare  tin;  name  of  ROWKXA 
when  you  bought  her,  or  was  that  the  name  given  afterwards? — 

!  >ori;ilTV. 

Mr.  Justice  Mr.u.oi:  :  About  how  long  do  you  remember  her 
having  that  mare?  -[  believe,  my  lord,  sle  !y  dead  now. 

She  was  brought  there.     She  was  kept  as  a  great  favourite. 

She  has  ni  Id  or  purled  with,  as  you  know? — No  ;  she 

I  believe. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y  :  You  say  HOGKK  TlcmioiiXK  knew  the  name  of 
this  mare.  May  I  ask  you  what  actual  personal  knowledge  you 
had  of  his  knowing  the  name  of  the  mare  ?  Have  you  any  ? — I 

!  knowledge  ;  only  I  said  I  thought. 
is  a  surmise?—  \ 

;  cairn — you  area  military  man,  andean  forma  pretty 

you  give  me  an  idea,  in  feet  or  yards, 

this  cairn? — I  should  say  perhaps  ten  feet. 

-I_should  think  there  or  thereabouts,  but  it  varies  in 

;    very  much,   l>  ,    little  boy  who  </et.-i  up  knocks 

il  ;   then  it  is  thrown  up  again. 

Iv  twelve  or  fourteen    feet  high? — Well,  it  may  vary 

from  t  i]  .ling  to  it;  present  -,tatc  :,,,,\  condition. 

\VI  not   it  about   fonif",;,    f. ••  t    high? — 

might  be.     At  times  I  used  to  get  up  uud  place  them 


with  my  hands,  at  times. — It  varied  wonderfully.  I  used  to  throw 
them  up  until  they  fell  down  in  an  avalanche. 

It  varied;  but  the  height,  when  first  constructed,  would  be 
about  fourteen  feet? — The  first  construction  Listed  for  years.  I 
occasionally  worked  it,  and  raised  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  diil :  but  was  that  not  about  its  height, 
fourteen  feet  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  fourteen  feet  might  be  the 
outside. 

And  was  it  made  simply  of  l.irge  flints? — Common  field  flints — 
about  that  size  (describing). 

And  it  was  pyramidal-shaped,  was  it? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  idea  about  the  di  imeter  of  the  baso  ? — No. 

Was  it  six  feet,  or  five  feet,  or  what? — -Oh,  gracious!  it  must 
have  been  twenty  feet  I  suppose ! 

How  long  were  you  and  K00EB  TICHBOKNE  constructing  this  ? 
— I  worked  at  it  for  years,  occasionally  when  I  wanted  to  exercise 
myself. 

Then  about  what  part  of  it  did  ROGER  Ticiinonxi:  help  you  to 
make  ? — I  think  he  worked  with  me  three  or  four  days.  I  have  it 
in  that  journal,  three  days. 

Three,  according  to  this  journal  he  worked  with  you? — Yes. 

That  I  suppose  was  constructing  this  broad  base? — No,  we 
kept  heaping  up  one  heap  of  stones,  we  by  no  means  formed  a 
base. 

Yrou  by  no  means  formed  a  base  first  ? — No,  a  small  pyramid 
always. 

And  enlarging  the  base  as  it  proceeded? — As  the  stones  fell 
down. 

You  must  have  been  kept  pretty  hard  at  work  if  you  kept 
pitching  them  up? — I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 

May  t  ask  you  if  ROGER  TICUBORXE  took  off  his  coat  to  help 
you  do  that  work? — Most  likely. 

We  might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  best  if  you  will  tell  us 
whether  it  was  in  a  hot  or  cjld  part  of  the  year  it  was  made  ? — It 
was  the  end  of  August  or  1st  of  September,  I  think.  The  last  diy 
of  August. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  say  which  year  it  was? — 
18*7. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  Did  not  he  take  off  his  coat  to  help  you  ? — Yes, 
I  think  he  did. 

And  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  annoyed  with  me  if  I  ask  you, 
you  were  not  ashamed  to  take  off  your  co  it  to  do  a  bit  of  work 
of  that  kind— you  took  off  your  coat  too  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  certain 
I  did. 

When  ROGER  TICIIISORNE  pulled  off  his  coat,  did  not  he  pull  up 
his  shirt  sle "ves  when  handling  the  shovel  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  1  do 
not  recollect. 

You  have  no  recollection  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

Have  you  ever  seen  KOGER  TICHBOIINE  in  hi.s  shirt  sleeves  that 
you  recollect? — I  do  not  recollect. 

You  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  you  know? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LI-SII  :  Yon  recollect  seeing  him  in  his  shirtsleeves? 
— I  have  no  doubt  I  have,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  yon,  did  you 
yourself  turn  up  your  shirt  sleeves  when  doing  this  work  you  de- 
lighted in  so  much  ? — Very  constantly. 

You  are,  I  believe,  very  fond  of  going  about  the  park  and 
turning  up  the  earth,  and  so  on  ;  and  you  say  it  is  healthy;  and 
I  believe  fresh  earth  is  very  healthy  indeed,  and  you  do  generally 
turn  up  that  ? — I  will  not  say  generally. 

But  often? — Often,  not  now. 

Now  try  whether  you  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  his 
turning  up  his  shirt  sleeves? — No;  I  have  never  thought  of  it, 
and  I  have  no  recollection. 

During  all  these  years,  with  the  intimate  acquaintance  you  had 
with  ROGER  TlCHBORNE,  liave  you  no  recollection  of  seeing  him 
with  his  shirt  sleeves  turned  up? — [have  no  recollection  ;  but  I 
think  he  only  worked  with  me  on  that  particular  occasion — those 
three  days  of  August. 

But  you  have  often  seen  him  on  other  occasions  when  he  could 
be  free  and  easy  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Knjoying  himself  without  any  restraint  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

On  some  of  those  occasions  did  you  see  him  with  his  arms  bare  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

What  is  the  name  by  which  that  monument  to  your  horse  i.( 
known  by  there?  Is  it  known  by  the  name  of  the  pyramid  or 
pillar? — The  cairn  I  have  put  is  put  in  the  new  map  '•  The  horse 
monument,"  in  the  six-inch  new  Ordnance  map. 

You  were  telling  us  with  reference  to  Mr.  HOI-KINS — who  waa 
Mr.  HOI-KINS? — He  was  the  attorney  to  some  of  the  TICIII;OI;M; 
family  at  Alresford. 

Did  he  know  you  ? — Very  well. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  position  was  he  ? — I  always 
thought  so. 

Did  not  he  press  you  very  much  to  come  and  sec  the  Defendant, 
who  he  said  was  UOGK.I:  TICIIIIORNE?— He  visited  my  brother.  I 
aw  Mr.  HOPKINS  about  the  business. 

lie  never  did  ask  you? — No,  I  never  saw  him. 

When  thi.i  mention  of  Mr.  BlMlor  wa-i  made,  did  you  write  to 
Mr.  Hoi'KiN.!  to  make  any  inquiry? — No. 

The  LOIMP  (,'IIIKF  JISTICK:  You  were  at  the  Law  Institution, 
you  told  us? — Yen. 

You  saw  the  Defendant  there? — Yes. 

Did  he  see  you? — I  placed  myself  on  the  st.iirs  when  they  were 
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ng  back  from  luncheon  on  purpose  to  be  in  the  light  and  see 
liiui ;  ;iinl  he  went  close  by  me  up  the  stairs  when  I  was  st  Hiding 
in  tin-  window,  when  his  elbow  almost  touched  mine,  but  he  i 
•  t  in.'. 

Ymi  1   in   the  window'.' — I    stood   in    the  window 

with  my  luck. 

Were  you   in  such  a   position   that   the  light   would  fall  upon 
I  the   window  W.K  liehitid   me.  falling  on  him  as  he 
1  liy  me. 

\nonoti.  tiee.     !!••  passed  so  close  as 

to  touch  my  ell>ow. 

lie    might    have    been    looking  elsewhere,    or    hastening    iji,    or 
inir  of  tli.it  sort,  or  mi'_'ht  not  have  Keen  you  coininir.      I»id 
\OM  form  a  judgment  of  whetlier   hi-  did  or  nol  ?  -I  think  he  saw 
''"•cause  we  were  the  only  two  persoiu  tie-re. 

Vou  were  standing  there? — I  was  standing  there  for  the  pur- 
of  seeing  him  come  upstairs. 

And  he  took  notice y  —  lie  took  no  notice. 

You  said  you  knew  he  was  going  to  be  examined.  You  were 
aware  of  that  beforehand,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

Mid  you  help  him  at  all? — No,  not  the  least. 

You  did  not  coach  him? — No. 

I 'id  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  had  been  preparing  him- 
s 'If  for  that  examination? — No,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  father 
sent  a  letter  from  Paris  to  ask  one  of  the  Colonel  GREENWOOD'S  to 
go  with  him  to  Sandhurst. 

You  knew  nothing  of  the  preparatory  course  he  had  been  going 
through  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  he  was 
being  examined  at  the  Law  Institution? — No,  1  never  went  near 
the  examination. 

Tln-n  all  he  saw  of  you  was  passing  you  on  the  stairs? — Oh,  I 
mto  the  room.     I  beg  your  pardon.     1   thought  you  were 
talking  of  Sandhurst.     1  wont  into  the  room  in  the  Law  Institu- 
tion, followed  him  in  ;  and  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  BAIGENT  point  me 
oui  to  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  BAIGENT  you  knew,  of  course  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  he  make  any  sign  or  recognition  there  ? 
— No. 

The  Loi:i>  < 'm  r,r  JUSTICE:  You  heard  him  examined  ?— I  heard 
him  examined  one  day. 

Were  you  familiar  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  voice? — Very. 

What  do  you  say  as  to  his  voice  ? — Well,  I  think  there  was  no 
resemblance.  s 

Did  you  find  any  trace  of  accent  ? — Not  the  least. 

Captain  THOMAS  MANDERS,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  live  now  at  Marlborough  ? — Yes. 

And  are  Captain  and  Adjutant  in  the  Wilts  Yeomanry  Cavalry  ? 
— Yes. 

You  were  formerly,  1  believe,  in  the  Carabineers? — Yes,  I 
served  a  great  many  years  in  the  Carabineers. 

When  did  you  join  the  Carabineers? — In  1817. 

And  what  position  did  you  occupy  in  it  at  the  time  ROGER 
Tirni;oi;\K  joined  ? — I  was  paymaster  of  the  Carabineers  when 
I!OI;I:K  TICHHOIINE  joined. 

For  many  years  before  that  I  believe  you  had  been  the  Adju- 
tant?— I  was  Adjutant  fourteen  yeara. 

Who  had  succeeded  you  as  Adjutant? — The  present  Colonel 
I'.n  1,1  BSTAFP. 

Me  was  Adjutant,  I  believe,  wheii  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joined  the 
regiment  ? — Y< 

Who  was  ( 'olonel  at  that  time  ? — Sir  JAMKS  JACKSON-. 

What  position  did  General  ,1  < INKS  occupy  ? — Me  was  major  in 
the  regiment — senior  captain  and  brevet-major — but  very  soon 
got  command  of  t.he  regiment. 

We  know  that  KO<;I:I:  TICIIIJORXE  joined  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. J.spj  y_ lie  diil. 

Was  the  regiment  then  quartered  at  Portobello  Barracks  ? — 

At  Portobello  liarrracks,  Dublin. 

Before  1  take  you  into  details,  will  you  give  me  the  dates  of  the 

lit    places  '.' 

The  l;oi:i>  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE:  At  the  former  trial  they  had  that 
I  ier  y 

Mr.  HUVKI.NS:  fes,  I  can  tell  your  lordship  how  that  was  so. 
In  the  former  trial  there  was  a  statement  of  the  case  laid  before 
Counsel,  and  it  was  ill  one  of  t  he  statements  of  that  case. 

The  Loi:i>  Cim:i  JosnCB :  l!y  whatever  means  they  got  it 
then,  we  could  get  it  now.  However,  if  you  prefer  not — but  I 
thought  it  would  lie  so  much  more  convenient  to  have  the  thing 
on  paper. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No  doubt  it  would,  my  lord,  but  there  are  a  very 

few  dates. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  was  got  on  that  occasion  from 
the  Hone  Guards,  of  oouna  This,  1  understand,  is  what  was 
I  nd  before  Mr.  Li  ii  •<>(.•  K  Wi'.iin.  Is  that  so. 

Mr.  II  \WKI\S:   I'll, T-  ,.  hud  before  Mr.  Lococic  WEnn, 

and  with  the  ca-c  In-fore  him  there  were  a  variety  of  documents 

ig  to  title,  relating  t,,  Stonyhurst,  relating  to  the  army,  anft 

many  documents  and  lists  of  officers   in   the    regiment,  aiid  the 

different  places  it  went  to. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Got  from  the  Horse  Guards? 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  in  the 
case. 

i  UK  :  I  see  it  gives  year  after  year? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :    Yes.  my  I 
The  I.OIMI  Cim  It  i»  not  because  it  is  amo 

paper*  that  it  cm  be  u~'d.  unless  it  is   made  evid 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Canyouyonrself  remember  the  different  p 

when  the  regiment  moved?— I  have  a  tolerable  recollection.      At 

L;  of  we  were  in  Dublin,    ill  IM'.i,  when    I: 

TlOHBOBKB  joined      He  remained  then-   till    the    following  April. 
Early  in  April  the  regiment  inai-  'Mr.  Liniei 

The  I.oi'.n  Cm  .    Where  would  they  b.>  cpiarti  n 

In  Cahir. 

Mr.  HAWKIKS  :  How  long  did  it  remain  in  Cahir? — From  that 
period  in  April  until  July  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
quarters  were  removed  to  Ballin< 

And  where  to  from  there? — To  Dublin  in  either  March  or 
April  of  the  following  year  again,  and  remained  there  unto 
June,  when  they  embarked  for  England. 

In  June  they  went  to  ( 'antcrlmry  ? 

You  were  in  the  regiment  the  whole  time  ROGER  TicimoitxE 
was  there? — The  whole  time.  I  was  on  leave,  perhaps,  a  short 
time. 

But  I  mean  you  were  in  the  regiment? — Yes,  during  the  whole 
time. 

While  you  were  quartered  at  Dublin   were  your  > 
his? — On  the  same  landing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JDSTICK  :  At  Portobello  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  went 
on  on  the  same  landing  from  the  middle  of  January  until  we 
marched  in  April. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  you  were  of  course  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
him  every  day  ? — Oh,  daily ;  half-a-dozen  times  a  day. 

Do  you  remember  while  you  were  quartered  with  him  tin 
any  time  his  coming  into  your  room? — Yes,  he  frequently 
into  my  room. 

1  mean  to  say  on  any  particular  occasion  ? — I  do  not  rem< 
any  particular  occasion. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  anything  on  his  arm  at  any  particular 
time? — No.  I  saw  his  arm  in  his  own  room,  but  not  in  mine. 
I  very  seldom  went  to  his  room,  but  I  had  occasion  to  go  there 
once. 

While  yen  were  quartered  at  Dublin  you  had  occasion 
into  his  room  ? — Yes. 

For  what  purpose? — I  was  going  out  hunting  that  day,  and  the 
previous  time  I  had  broken  my  whip,  and  never  thought  of  it, 
and  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  cover,  and  I  thought  I  would 
run  in  and  borrow  his  whip,  lie  was  then  standing  before  the 
glass  with  his  shirt-sleeves  loose,  brushing  his  hair  with  both 
hands,  and  when  I  rapped  at  the  door  he  turned  round,  and  on 
the  left  arm  I  saw  the  tattoo  marks — distinctly  the  anchor.  I 
cannot  tell  what  else,  because  the  arm  was  dropped  immediately. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  say  the  anchor  particularly  ? — 
The  anchor  particularly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  anchor,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  was 
the  only  distinct  mark  you  recollect.     It  is  the  only  thing  I  do 
recollect.      I  saw  various  other  things,  but  I   do  not  recollect 
them  ;  but  the  anchor  was  distinct  on  the  lower  part  of  tie 
about  this  part  (pointing). 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  There  were  other  marks? — Several  other 
marks,  1  ait  I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  made  any  observa- 
tion to  h.im  ? — I  made  none  at  all.  I  merely  got  the  whip  from 
him  and  walked  out. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  describe  the  person  of  ROGER  as  you  recollect 
him? — His  hair  was  very  dark  brown  indeed,  perfectly  straight, 
and  was  brushed  close  to  the  head,  parted  on  one  side  rather, 
and  the  front  part  of  it  was  rather  longer,  and  very  frequently,  in 
shaking  his  head,  it  would  drop  on  his  forehead.  He  had  a  very 
straight  forehead,  longish  face,  becoming  very  narrow  indeed 
towards  the  chin.  His  eyes  were  a  pale  blue,  or  approaching  a 
grey  ;  but  a  pale  blue,  I  think,  was  the  nearest  description  of  it. 
He  had  a  very  small  moustache,  no  whiskers,  a  sallow  complexion, 
neck  rather  long,  shoulders  very  narrow  and  sloping,  chest  also 
very  narrow,  limbs  slight. 

Do  you  remember  his  walk  ? — Perfectly. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  about  that? — The  peculiarity,  what 
I  always  attributed  to  it  was  general  weekness.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  malformation  of  his  limbs,  but  he  walked  like  a  delicate 
man,  which  he  was,  rather;  turned  his  feet  out  when  walking. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  at  all  about  him  that  you  remember 
beyond  the  description  you  have  given  us? — Me  was  altogether  a 
very  delicate  looking  young  man  as  far  as  appearance  went ;  I 
should  say,  not  the  sort  of  man  to  endure  the  hardship  of  service 
as  a  military  man. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  recollect  at  all  his  ears  ? — I  do  not 
exactly,  but  I  rather  think  ///•.>/  »••  n  Im-./,  , 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  peculiarity  of  thumb  ? 
— None  :  I  cannot  recollect  it  at  all. 

I  mean,  did  you  ever  hear  of  it  at  all? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 
LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  Or  saw  it? — I  ncvei  •  sa 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  do  you  remember  his  voice  ? — Yes,  I  do, 
perfectly  well,  but  I  recollect  his  manner  of  expressing  himself. 

Perhaps,  first  of  all,  you  will  tell  us  what  his  manner  was  ? — 
He  was  very  deficient  in  expressing  himself  as  an  English  gentle- 
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man,  because  he  had  a  stronger  French  accent  than  most  young 

men  I  knew  who  could  speak  French  well ;  because  immediately  lie 

arm  on  any  subject  he  darted  into  French  to  explain  himself. 

With    what   accent  did    he   speak? — French,   as   f.ir    as   my 

judgment  goes.     I  am  not  a  French  scholar. 

Tlio  L<>Ki>  CHIEF  . JUSTICE:  He  spoke  with  some  foreign  accent, 
at  ;ill  events? — Oh,  it  was  a  foreign  accent — a  very  marked  one. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  were  with  him  in  tin.1  regiment  from  1819 
until  he  left  in  the  early  part  of  1853  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  Defend- 
ant?—  I  had  more  opportunity,  perhaps,  with  ROGEH  TICIIHORNE 
than   with  any  other  officer,  because   1  do  not  recollect  being 
fiimihrly  placed  with  any  other  as  I  was  with   him.     \Vhc'n  we 
d  to  Caliir  in  April,  and  when  we  came  back  to  Cahir  to 
headquarters,  I  happened  to  be  placed  on  the  landing  with  him 
again.     I  was  on  the  same  level,  and  he  and  I  occupied  the  same 
larter,  and  we  were  there  from  April  until  the  following 
March,  the  last  day  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April — I  am  no 
ve  which — that  he  left  to  join  a  troop  that  was  going  to 
ricnmiel.     All  that  period  he  was  in  the  adjoining  room  to  me 
Dually  coming  in  and  out  to  me.     I  very  seldom  went  into 
">m    because   he  was   so  much   younger   than   I;    but   he 
ntly  came  to  me,  and  often  on  military  points  he  used  to  ques- 
tion me.     Knowing  I  had  been  adjutant  so  long,  he  knew  I  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  duties,  aiet  called  mi  and  applied  to  me 
frequently  for  information. 

\\  ith  those  opportunities  of  knowing  ROGER  TICIWORXE  well, 
you  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Defendant? — Yes,  I  had  three 
weeks  of  it  in  1*71. 

And  you  heard  him  examined? — Yes. 

For  how  many  days  did  you  hear  him  examined? — I  am  sure  1 

t  tell  you. 

For  several  days  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  hear  him  during  the  time  he  was  cross-examined  on 

military  life? — I  was  present,  I  believe,  the  whole  time, 
heard  everything  connected  with  h's  military  life. 

Is  the  Defendant  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBOKNE  ?— No,  certainly 
not. 

X'ow,  you  remember  his  joining  you  told  us,  and  he  consulted 
you  on  a  good  many  military  matters.     I  do  not  know  whether 
•member,  first  of  all,  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving? — I 
f»u  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  in  plain  cl 

looking  out  of  the  window  down  towards  the  barrack  i,'.ite, 

arid  Captain  PHILLIMOKE  came  in  and  said,  "Have  you  seen  the 

cornet?  "  and  I  said,  '•  No."     And  he  said  he  was  there, 

and  lie  was  then  going  up  the  yard,  and  I  saw  him  go  into  the 

•k  before  he  came  to  me. 

Von  were  not  present  when  he  appeared  before  the  Colonel? — 
No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  any  circurn 
that  occurred  to  him  as  he  joined? — Xo,  the  only  thing  that  I 
recollect  in  Dublin  is,  that  he  used  frequently  to  come  to  me  and 


say — "I  fear  I  am  going  out  too  much.    I  fear  that  it  is  not  right." 
D  CHIEF  JI-STICE:  Is  that  going  into  society  ? — Gointr 


into  society. 
Mr.  HAWKINS: 


that  going  into  society  ? — Going 

I  rather  thought  you  knew  something  about 
the  first  day  that  he  joined.     You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 

..  while  he  was  in   Dublin.     First  tell  us  as  to  his  di ; 
military  edueation  ? — I  saw  him  the  same  as  any  young  officer  in 
ird,  and  we  often  talked  about  the  drill,  but  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  drilling  of  the  regiment. 

you  know  who  superintended  the  drill? — Yea,  Captain 
BlCKZRSTAFF  superintended  all  drills  except  squad  drills,  and  tin- 
officer  responsible  for  properly  instructing  the  regiment  was 

11   Fn.\'Fi:,  and  Captain  I'im.j.ji-s,  recently  dead,  the  riding 

-  at  that  time.     Tho-  people,  who  had  m<>  ' 

11  drill.      He  attracted  my  attention  from  inarching  with  his 

I*el,    and    I    frequently   got   up  and   looked   out    of 

window,  fur   In:   frequently  gave   the   wrong   word  of   command 

in:  was  not  under  superintendence. 

.Now,  abo;it  tin:  regiment,  how  many  men  strong  was  the  re^'i- 
.blishment  of  the  regiment  is  frequently  altered, 
for  very  many  years  at  6  troops  of  45  horses 

•  Hiltiply  that  by  I]  will  give  you  the  number  of  what  it  was 
ny,  many  years. 

ricr, :  Was  that  about  the  number  during 
'•'Ic   time  I  IIBORNE  was  in   the  regiment? — Yes, 

about  the  number. 

Mr.  HAWKIVS  :  The  reference  my  lord,  is  page  Io7.',. 

t  is  a  squadron? — It  is  composed  of  two  troops.     Any  two 
brought  tOL-cHier  form  a  squadron.     The  regiment 
formed  three  squadrons. 

ut  three  squadrons,  and  two  troops  one  squadron. 
Mr.  Juitice  MKU.OH:  Is  a  troop  ever  quadron? — 

•! 'stances  where  the  commanding  ..(lie,.,-  CM  make  it ; 
instance, in  Ireland,  th  ogether, 

to  form    them   into  two   squadrons  they  break 
troop  to  divide  with  the  other  two  ;  but  that  is  merely  for  drill 
purpo 

I'.ut,  I  mean,  is  MUTC  any  instance  in  which  it  is  the  same?— 

Mr.  HAWKIW;   Would  anybody  who  had  been  in  the  regiment 
•  knew  anything  abont  it,  call  a  troop  and  a  squadron  the  same  ? 
— Certainly 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  rather  a  wide  question — anybody  ? — 
Xo  soldier  would  do  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  is  the  meaning  of  "serrafilu?" — The 
serrafile  is  an  officer  who  rides  in  the  rear ;  they  an;  super- 
numerary officers,  and  there  are  six  for  a  squadron  ;  but  three 
only  are  employed  in  front,  the  right  troop,  the  left  troop,  and 
the  leader,  and  ths  other  three  are  in  the  rear.  The  squadron 
serrah'le,  the  right  troop  serrafile,  and  the  left  troop  serrafile. 
Those  form  the  six,  but  very  rarely  you  have  six  officers  on 
parade. 

But  you  have  a  less  number  than  six  ? — Yes. 
There  is  always,  I  mean  to  sty,  a  serralito  ? — Yes. 
Was  that  the  case  during  ROGER'S  time? — I  think  very  seldom 
we  hail  that  number. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  officer  called  a  sorrafile  ? — Yes ;  that  has 
been  for  very  many  years. 

And  the  name  is  well  known  ? — Perfectly,  to  every  man  who 
knows  anything  about  his  drill. 

It  is  a  well-known  expression — "close  and  open  order ?"— 
"  Close  "  and  "  order  "  it  is  termed  now. 

Was  it  ever  called  otherwise? — Yes,  it  varies;  they  are  cur- 
tailing all  the  words  of  command  now,  and  there  Is  no  such 
order  as  "  open  order."  It  is  "order,"  but  in  ROGER'S  time  it 
was  "  open  order." 

Was  that  a  well-known  expression?— Yes;  that  is  the  proper 
expression. 

And  its  meaning  what? — The  object  of  taking  order  is  for 
a  salute. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  meaning  first  of 
"close  and  open  order''? — In  open  order  the  rear  rank  has  a 
larger  space  in  their  front  than  in  close.  The  difference  is,  the 
one  is  three  horses'  length,  and  the  other  one  horse  length. 

Then  it  is  the  difference  between  the  two  ranks,  not  the 
difference  between  the  horses  and  men  in  the  one  rank  and  the 
other? — Xo  ;  they  keep  their  6  inches  from  knee  to  knee  every 
man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  will  find  the  reference  at  page 
1077. 

That  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  close  and  open  order 
does  not  affect  the  difference  between  knee  and  knee  ;  No  ;  it  is 
between  front  and  rear. 

I  suppose  that  would  be  to  every  young  officer  a  familiar  ex- 
pression— "Close  and  open  order"? — Yes;  one  of  the  two 
things  taught,  because  the  serratile  officers  do  not  come  out  to 
the  front  unless  they  are  at  "  open  order." 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  "  telling  off  a  squadron  "  ? — Yes. 
How  is  it  done  ? — You  number  off  your  squadron  first  from  the 
right,  and  ascertain  the  number  you  have  altogether.  Then  you 
divide  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  begin  numbering  off  from 
the  centre.  The  two  centre  men  are  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  you  number  1,  2, ;!,  I  from  the  right,  and  the  other  4,  S,  '2,  1 
from  the  left,  so  as  to  have  the  centre  men  told  off  regularly  in 
fours. 


Is  that  a  matter  which  is  early  taught? — That  is  taught  very 
early,  because  you  cannot  take  any  command  without  knowing 
how  to  tell  your  men  off.  You  cannot  ask  them  any  one  thing 
without  telling  them  off. 

Is  there  such  a  word  of  command  as,  "  From  the  right  number 
off ! "  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  a  thing  which  is  early  taught  ? — Yes  ;  you  cannot  tell 
off  until  you  know  the  number  you  have,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  make  troops  as  equal  as  possible,  therefore  you  number  off  from 
the  right,  and  then  find  out  the  number  you  have  in  your 
squadron. 

Is  a  familiar  knowledge  of  these  matters  essential  to  the  per- 
"ormance  of  his  duty  at  all  by  a  young  officer? — Quite  so. 

Is  that  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  his  drill  ? — Yes  ;  more 
particularly  with  UOGEH  TiaiWRNE,  because  we  had  only  two 
[toman  Catholic  officers  in  the  regiment,  and  they  generally  took 
Sunday  and  Sunday  about ;  therefore  they  must  know  how  to  tell 
men  to  march,  simply  to  take  them  to  chapel  and  back.  It 
s  essential  they  should  know  that. 

Were  there,  certain  standing  orders  in  the  Carabineers? — Yes; 
we  had  regimental  standing  orders. 

Look  at  that  book  (handing  a  book  to  the  witness) — is  that  a 
:opy  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  Carabineers  at  the  time 
IIM,I:I;  Ti('iiiioRNE<was  in  them?— Yes.  This  is{a  copy  of  it  long 

ore  ROGER'S  time,  in  1H25.  Col.  EDWARD  VVtLDMAN'S  name,  I 
see,  is  attached  to  it. 

It  was  in  use  at  that  time? — J  do  not  think  they  were  revised 
or  altered  until  Colonel  HAY  got  the  command. 

You  will  find  the  name  at  the  commencement  of  that.  Do  you 
know  KoGK.it  THJIIISOUNE'S  handwriting,  and  is  that  his  on  the 
title-page  ? — Yes  ;  here  it  is. 

His  own  handwriting? — Yes;  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my 
possession  exactly  like  it. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  I  will  put  that  in. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  can  show  you  a  copy  of  it  (producing  a  paper, 
and  handing  it  up.) 

Mr.  Justice  MF.I.LOR:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  drill. 

—No. 

That  was  written  in  your  presence? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  say  it  was  no  part  of  your  duty  to  attend 
to  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  military  instruction  ;  but   did  you  from 
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time  to  time  have  opportunities  nf  seeing  wliat  progress  lie  in.nl. -V 
— I  was  constantly  walking  about   thr  barrack-yard.      He  was   ii 
yi  ling   111:111  I  got  very  t'»nd  i>t'.  ami  Qged  ID  tak-a  \crygrcat   in- 
•  in  him. 

Dili  lie   make   progress  into  ainl   lc:irn  liis  duties  as  a    young 
oll'icer? — Yes;   but    lie    was   nut  very  sharp,   ami    laboureil   uud--r 
the  very  great  disadvantage  of  not  understand 
thoroughly. 

Did  he  apply  to  you  from  time  to  time  for  instruction  in 
matters,  and  t;i  explain  matters  ID  him?— Yes;  frequently. 

J)id  you  from  time  to  time  give  him  the  explanations  he 
required? — I  always  felt  very  happy  tu  do  la 

IOB   sav   lie   was    not    very  sharp.      Did   he,  a  ;  far  a;   yon   oli- 
served,  understand? — Well,  he  was  able  to  eommind  a  d 
the  field  tolerably  well. 

Was  he  familiar  with  the  expressions  and  words  of  command  I 
have  called  attention  to  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  was  perfectly  ma 
those  simple  things. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  in  society  at  all  in  Dublin,  or  could 
you  till  what  society  he  mixed  in  there? — My  impression  i.s  that 
he  mixed  in  the  very  best  society  in  Dublin.  I  have  met  him  at 
levees  and  at  St.  Patrick's  ball,  and  Sir  F/nw.uu)  BI.AKF.NKY'S,  the 
Koyal  Hospital ;  but  not  much  in  private  society. 

Hut  from  your  conversations  with  him  did  you  learn  whether 
he  mixed  much  in  private  society? — Well,  1  remember  him 
coming  one  evening  in  uniform,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  1 
am  going  out  too  often  ;"  and  1  said,  "  Well,  you  are  going  to 
a  place  you  will  not  have  that  to  complain  of,  and  therefore  yon 
had  better  enjoy  yourself  as  much  as  you  can  where  you  are." 
I  did  not  think  the  young  man  was  doing  anything  that  was  un- 
natural to  his  age. 

You  say  you  remember  his  going  to  Cahir,  and  at  Cahir  you 
ed  on  the  same  floor  with  him  ? — On  the  same  floor. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  at  Cahir  off  duty  ? — Yes  ;  we  used  to 
ride  and  drive  together  a  great  deal  in  Cahir. 

Had  he  any  tastes  ? — Kather  a  taste  for  antiquity  ;  very  fond  of 
looking  at  old  castles ;  and  having  a  little  inclination  that  way 
myself,  we  used  to  ride  together.  Ireland  is  full  of  old  ruins,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  he  seemed  interested  in  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  Casliel  is  from  Cahir  ? — Ten  or  twelve 
miles,  I  think. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  went  to  Casliel '.;  — I  have  been 
to  Cashel,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  with  him  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ? — Never. 

You  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  you  dined  with  him  every 
day? — Not  every  day;  he  sometimes  dined  with  me.  I  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  mess,  but  I  did  not  dine  every  day,  in 
fact  I  did  not  dine  very  often. 

In  the  regiment  was  he  the  subject  sometimes  of  practical  jokes? 
— Well,  there  were  some  practised  upon  him,  but  1  must  certainly 
say  they  were  when  I  was  absent,  for  1  do  not  recollect  many  of 
them. 

JDid  he  ever  spsak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  any  practical 
jokes  that  had  been  played  upon  him  ? — Never  in  the  way  of 
complaining  of  them. 

Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  of  imy  practical  jokes  anywhere 
played  on  him  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Do  you  know  who  his  servants  were  who  were  with  him  ? — 
Yes;  I  recollect  his  first  regimental  servant  was  CLAUK,  who  lost 
his  life  by  his  horse  running  away.  RIKSEK  TlCHBORNE  was  a  very 
studious  young  man,  very  fond  of  reading,  and  Cahir  is  a  small 
place,  and  does  not  afford  a  library,  and  he  had  to  send  his 
.servant  backwards  and  forwards  to  Clonmel  for  books;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  allowed  him  to  have  his  charger,  a  handsome 
horse,  which  cost  him  a  deal  of  money,  but  he  wanted  riding,  and 
the  man  imprudently  rode  him  with  a  snalllc  bridle,  and,  coining 
home,  the  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
lot  of  stones,  and  the  poor  man  did  not  survive  many  hours,  I 
believe. 

That  was  CI.ARK  ? — That  was  CI..U:K. 

That  was  the  horse  KOI,!;I;  Ticiii:oi:XK  had  brought  from 
England? — Yes;  he  had  bought  him  in  London,  I  believe. 

That  was  a  matter  perfectly  well  known  there  among  the  men 
in  the  regiment? — 1'erfectly  well  known  by  the  men  there. 

Probably  it  created  a  good  deal  of  talk  ? — It  did  indeed,  because 
the  man  had  left  a  wife,  and  I  think  a  couple  or  three  children, 
and  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  for  her. 

Do  you  know  who  succeeded  him  ? — A  man  named  McCAXN, 
and  remained  with  him  until  he  left  the  regiment 

He  remained  with  him  until  he  left  the  regiment? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr< '  UOt  wa.s  taken  as  I!OI;KU'S  servant? — 
At  ( 'ahir,  and  remained  with  him  until  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Until  UOCJKI:  TICIIISOKNI;  left  the  regiment? 
— Until  BOOBB  TlCHBORNB  left  the  regiment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  MC(.'AXN   was  a   person  examined  at  tl 
trial? — Yes,  he  was  brought  in,  looking  very  ill  indeed. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  servant  of  llo<ii:i:  TICHBOKNK?— 
"\\V11,  he  had  odds  and  ends  of  private  servants;  those  men  I 
knew  very  little  about. 

Do  you  remember  any  man  of  the  name  of  CARTER? — Irecollect 
CAI:™;  being  with  him,  but  CAP.TKK  is  not  a  man  I  know  much 
about. 

I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  remembered 
the  character  of  a  servant  of  ];  'i'.ni:xi:  ? — Yes. 


.oil  tell  me   when   he   took  CAHTKR  into  his  service? — I 

really  think  it  was  in   October,  but  I   could  not  speak  positively; 

I  think  i  ic  other  ollicer  in  the  regiment  before. 

D •>  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  WADDIXI.TOX  '; — Very 

well.  S  .V.\ni>ixi;iox,  1  presume. 

\V.is  WAIII>IX<;IO\  ever  attached  to  Ilo<;t:i:  TicititOKNE  as  a 
servant? — No,  he  was  sergeant  of  the  riding  school — he  used  to 
drill  him  a  good  deal  in  hors"  drill. 

Was  that  during  the  whole  time  llm;i:i:  was  in  the  reginn 
Yes.  he  was  nut  sergeant   in  the  school  when    K'niri:  TICIII:OI:NI: 
joined — I  think  corporal — but  lie  g  it  to  be  sergeant,  but  remained 
so  long  as  Kmii:i:  TICHIIOKNI.  was  in  the  regiment. 

lint  WAi'DlNirrox  w.is  a  person  familiar  with  the  little  incidents 
in  the  regiment? — Yes,  I  should  think  he  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  these  photographs,  and 
tell    us    whether    they    represent    Cahir    liirracks    (handing    the 
photographs  to  the  witness)? — That  is  very  like  theentra: 
Cahir  Barracks.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  this  exactlv  like 
Cahir  Barracks  ;  that  is  the  most  like.     There  isanentni- 
archway  like  that,  but  1  do  not  think  this  house  had  a  door  facing 
there,  unless  it  is  the  reverse   way;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  inside, 
it  is  like  the  entrance  at  Cahir  Barracks. 

What  rooms  did  KooKlt  TiaiifiiiNK  occupy  in  the  barracks? — 
Tin' rooms  are  not  represented   there;  when  you  went  through 
that  archway   it  was  the  first  room  turning  to  the  left,  that 
only  to  the  right. 

Do  you  remember  the  barrack  master  at  Cahir? — Very  well, 

Mr,  FliUELLK. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Page  1685,  my  lord. 

Do  yon  remember  an  incident,  relating  to  his  paying  his 
addivs.-es  to  his  wife? — Yfes,  I  knew  there  was  a  young  lady  in 
Clonmel  who  he  was  very  anxious  to  marry,  and  he  did  marry 
eventually. 

Did  he  make  KOOEII  TiriinoiiNE  and  you  his  confidants? — Yes 
he  did,  and  was  rather  anxious  that  we  should  accompany  him 
over  to  Clonmel,  and  we  did  on  two  occasions — certainly  not 
more. 

Was  there  any  party  at  all  upon  either  of  those  two  occasions? 
—Yes,  there  was  a  little  evening  party  got  up,  and  a  dance  and 
a  supper. 

Now,  you  made  an  exchange,  I  think  at  Cahir  or  Clonmel,  with 
Ito'.n;  TirnnnnxE  of  a  horse? — Y"es. 

Just  tell  us  what  the  particulars  of  that  exchange  were'.' — 
lloi.u:  TICHKORNE,  being  a  very  light  man  indeed,  had  brought  a 
strong  English  horse  over  from  England,  a  very  good  harness 
horse  I  dare  say,  and  the  poor  fellow  used  to  get  no  end  of  falls. 

'The  LOUD  CIIII:K  Jrsnci::  At  hunting,  do  you  mean? — Y'es. 
I  at  the  same  time  had  a  very  clever  little  horse  not  up  to  my 
weight  considerably,  and  with  a  light  weight  it  could  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  a  horse  could  be  expected  to  do,  and  one  day, 
when  out  riding  together,  and  I  was  on  the  little  one  and  he  on 
the  big  one,  we  talked  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  it  resulted  in 
DUI- making  an  exchange;  but  KOI;I;I:  TICIII'.ORXE  was  so  very  con- 
scientious about  the  arrangement  that  he  had  not  the  money  to 
give  me,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  the  money  is  of  no  consequence." 

AVere  you  to  receive  something  ? — I  was  to  receive  something, 
and  we  made  that  arrangement,  and  I  thought  i  could  make 
something  with  this  big  horse,  but  however 

Yrou  were  going  to  say  something  about  his  being  so  con- 
scientious y — Well,  with  money  arrangements.  He  said  "  I  don't 
like  to  ;  1  have  not  the  money  now."  1  said,  "  The  money  is  of 
no  consequence  if  you  choose  to  .agree."  Because  it  appeared  he 
got  his  money  periodically,  and  had  not  it  then  ;  but  on  the  1:'.t'i 
of  the  month  and  the  1st  of  thenext  month  lie  gave  me  thenionev, 
in  two  portions,  which  I  can  show  now  by  my  rough  da\ 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  have  a  memorandum-book? — Yes,  1  have 
a  book  here  in  which  1  put  down  all  my  cash,  everything  1  n 
and  everything  I  paid,  and  it  is  there,  and  1  think  i  made  a  very 
bad  bargain,  for  that  horse  I  got  nearly  broke  my  neck,   and  i 
sold  it  for  XI. "i. 

And  the  horse,  I  think,  he  had  from  you  he  afterwards  brought 
to  England,  and  Mr.  DANT.Y  SKYMOUU  had  it? — Yes.  Well,  1 
will  toll  you  an  occurrence  about  that  horse — a  very  remarkable 
one.  1  was  then  quartered  at  Ipswich,  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  AYI.F.SBUKY  about  the  adjutancy  of  the  Wiltshire 
Yeomanry.  At  that  time,  in  Is;,;!  and  Ix.'il,  I  wanted  to  remain 
a  little  longer  in  the  service,  and  his  lordship  was  willing  to 
accommodate  me,  if  I  was  willing  to  go  down  and  perform  duty 
with  the  regiment,  which  I  did  in  Salisbury  in  11S54.  While  I 
was  there  1  saw  an  officer  riding  a  horse,  and  I  said  that  is  very 
like  the  little  horse  I  exchanged.  Of  course  they  were  all  strangers 
to  me,  and  1  went  to  the  ollicer,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  1 ' 
Si;1,  \mri;.  riding  him,  and  said,  "  Y'ou  will  excuse  me,  if  you 
.  I nu  where  did  you  get  that  horse  from?"  He  seemed  a 
little  bit  puzzled  about  where  he  got  it.  '•  Well,"  I  said,  "it  is 
the  best  horse  you  were  ever  on  in  your  life,"  and  he  said,  "  i  was 
in  him  until  to-day,  but  when  TICHBORNE  went  away  he 
left  him  with  me,"  and  I  said,  "  Well,  that  is  the  same  ho 
sold  him  ;  I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived." 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  persons  he  visited  at  Cahir? — Yes, 

there  was  the  principal  family  there,  who  was  a  Mr.  CIIATEH.     He 

nt,  I  think,  to  Lord  GLENGALL,  and  he  lived  iuavery  nice 
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house  adjoining  the  park,  and  we  used  to  go  and  lounge  about 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  a  family  of  daughters,  and  the 
young  officers  used  to  go  down  there  a  great  deal.  I  was  occa- 
sionally there  myself. 

But  lie  was  a  good  deal  there?— He  was  a  good  deal  there. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  person  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

siting  there  '/—I  think  there  was  a  family  of  Gnunns  there,  and 
the  MEBTONS  use  to  come  over  from  Clonmel,  which  was  ei<*ht 
miles. 

When  you  returned  to  Dublin,  before  you  went  to  Canterbury, 

was  the  regiment  dismounted  there.     Give  us  at  that  period  what 

was  done  and  the  changes  of  the  regiment  from  the  time  you  left 

-Colonel  HAY  got  the  command  when  we  went  to  Cahir, 

and  it  was  reported  that  we  were  to  be  sent  to  India,  and  he 

retired.     The  present  Colonel  JONES  got  the   command  of  the 

regiment  immediately  aft-r  we  left  Cahir.     At  Ballincolli"— the 

gmient  remained  there— [  think  we  hail  an  order  ;  at  least,  all 

i  tail  and  heavy  men  were  taken  away   from   the   regiments 


during  that  time  and  sent  to  the  heavy  regiments,  and  we  got 
tilled  up  with  recruits,  small  men,  purposely  to  go  to  India.  Our 
cloth,  too,  was  changed  from  scarlet  to  blue ;  and  very  early,  I 
think  in  March  in  the  following  year,  we  went  up- to  Dublin  and 
were  spending  six  wciks.  There  the  whole  of  the  horses  were 
examined ;  those  that  were  considered  not  fit  for  service  were 
sold  by  auction,  and  the  remainder  were  transferred  to  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  in  the  country ;  andjthe  regiment  embarked  on  the 
1st  of  June  from  Dublin  without  a  horse,  and  arrived  on  the  3rd 
at  Ilerne  Bay  ;  there  we  disembarked  and  marched  to  Canterbury. 
The  comm:m  ling  officer  of  the  17th  Lancers,  who  were  stationed 
there,  and  another  major  brought  their  band  out  and  met  us  half 
way  coining  in. 

Do  you  remember  an  illness  of  ROGER  TICHBOIKK  at  Canter- 
bury ?— Perfectly  well.  Shortly  after  we  arrived  there-  which  is 
a  very  strange  thing  again— I  was  not  in  the  next  house,  but  only- 
two  houses  from  him  and  Captain  BII'KKI;STAI -T  had  the  next 
house,  and  I  am  not  certain  what  other  officer  there  was,  but  I 
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•niing  came  to  me  statin"  that  Mr. 

i:  had  been  very  ill  ind"ed,  and  so  I  immediately  went 

inquired  and  found  him  there  in  a  very  exhausted  state 

ed,  and  a   mark  on   his  forehead  here  (pointing).     I  believe 

lanced,  and  Captain   HICK  ERST  AW  was  nursin"  him 

I  frequently  went  in  to  see  him,  but  he  never  seemed1  to  be 

'  rds. 

'  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Whereabouts  on  the  forehead  was 
—About  here  (pointing)  as  near  as  I  can  recoiled 

ort  of  fit  or  what  that  he  had?— 1  am  sure  that  I 
what— want  of  circulation,   I  believe— in   fact 
they  roiild  not  have  drawn  blood  he  could  not  have 
minutes— that  was  the  report 

iber  how  long  that  waa  aft-r  you   ^,t  to  Canter- 
not    I,,-    long,    becaoge  we  were   in    Ihe    infantry 

M*    tine   M  (he   17th 

>vho  were  occupying  th,  eavab-y  barracks, 

lo  not  think  it  was  more  than  three  weeks  or  about  that  time. 


^  Do  you  remember  his  going  away  on  a  few  days'  leave  from 
Canterbury? — He  was  backwards  and  forwards  a  good  de.il  in 
Canterbury,  because  I  do  not  think  much  was  expected  from  him. 
Colonel  JONES  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  allowed  him  to  go  almost 
when  he  liked :  I  think  so.  He  was  dreadfully  disappointed  at 
the  regiment  not  going  out  to  India,  and  I  think  it  upset  all  his 
pi  an,  for  he  did  not  semi  to  enter  into  anything  after,  and  .soon 
gave  notice  to  leave,  and  ho  was  not  encouraged  to  remain,  for  he 
had  not  a  constitution  for  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  you  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject? 

I  cannot  state  any  particulars ;  I  know  it  did  do  so. 

I  mean  to  s;iy  on  the  subject  of  his  health? — Yes. 

The  I/nil.  (  'IIIKI  JUSTICE:  Why  I  asked  you  the  question  was, 
we  know,  from  the  correspondence  that  he  was  up  in  London  f,,i- 
•  in  number  of  da.y.i  going  out  with  his  aunt  and  Miss 
DOUOHTT  to  balls  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  HM>  illnr.x  was  before  or  after  that? — This  illness  was  not 
of  very  long  duration. 


3ft 
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How  long? — Well,  not  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  hut 
it  exhausted  him  so  much  that  no  duty  was  expected  from 
him. 

troiii. Tune  the  10th  and  Juno  the  I'l-'nd  lie  wason  lc  iv, 
is  tlie  time   ho  was   in  I  '1  wi  nt  to  'riehlmnie  'i  —  I  should 

ihink  it  was;  but  it  was  after  that  then  that  he  was  ill: 
e  I  think  we  were  three  weeks  there  before  we  got  into  our 
v  barracks. 

There  is  One  Of  his   letters   in    whirl,  leave 

from  the  l.'.th  t< '  the  L'-'nd,  and  he  s  ivs  after  ihat  they  were  to  get 
their  '  i  then  tliere  would  hi'  no  (DON  i 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :    I  )nri  in,'  the  lime  hi'  was  tliere.  you  remained  on 

intimate  terms  with  liim  ?      Always. 
Tlie  l.ni:i)   ('1111:1   JisiKT. :    1    suppose    you     had    to    get 

it  all  our  I  we  did 

the  greys. 

You  got  your  own  horses  back? — We  got  our  own  1 
and  then  we  recruited   up  to  eomplet  'lishmeiit    by  pur- 

<ug. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  When  I!O<;EI:  TICIIIIOKXE  left,  I  believe  he  gave 

ym  part  of  his  furniture? — Hegave  mo  his  bed,  or  sofa-lied,  eon- 

ditionally.     1  did  not  buy  it  ;  he  says,  "I  shall  not  sell  it  to  you, 

•  wanting  to  have  it,  and  if  I   want  it   I   shall  know 

io  find  it." 

Do  you  remember  at  all  his  mentioning  to  you  in  the  course  of 
your  intercourse  with  him  the  name  of  Colonel  GREENWOOD  ?— 
Frequently  ;  often  the  means  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  con- 
ned  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  to 
inel    (litEKXwoun's  ac'iiiaintance  on  making   arrauge- 
I'or  the  procession  on  that  oeeasioii.  and  knowing  him 
and    knowing  lie   was  a    capital    cavalry  officer    and  an   intimate 
and  I  believed  a  connection  of  KOGEI:  TICHUOIIXE,  we  both 
that  topic  because  both  our  tastes  ran  on  horses  and  hunting 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Did  he  ever  discuss  with  you  any  points  of  military  practice  with 

oe  to  Colonel  (ii;i  .i:xwoot>? — No,  more  with  reference  to 

hunting  with  Colonel  (liLF.i;\\voon  the  conversation  was.     Colonel 

[WOOD  has  written  a  very  iiin:  book  dedicated  to  his  niece,  I 

think,  about  riding. 

Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  Stonyhurst  ? — Yes,  he  did.  He 
told  me  rather  a  painful  thing  for  himself.  I  recollect  that  in  his 
bedroom  or  dormitory  or  some  of  those  places  he  went  out  of  the 
•\  and  they  caught  him  out  and  let  the  window  down  on 
him.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  he  remained  there  until  the 
workmen  came  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  and  let  him  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  will  find  a  reference  to  that  at 
page  1051. 

Von  signed,  I  think,  a  document  relating  to  your  own  private 
affairs  ? — Yes. 

At  Canterbury  ?— Yes,  the  25th  of  October,  1852. 
You  have  the  document  here? — I  have  the  document  here. 
Mr.  Justice  MI.LLOI;  :   It  wag  produced  just  now.     He  was  one 
of  the  attesting  witm 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  all  I  want,  to  fix  the  date. 
l!oi;r.i:  TK'IIHOENK  attested  your  execution  of  that  document  as 
a  witness  at  Canterbury?— Yes,  with  the  then  Captain  BlCKEti- 
SI'AFFK.     Both  their  signatures  are  there. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  Wilt  you  let  me  see  it?  (It  was  handed  to  Dr. 
KKNEALT.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  have  told  us  what  he  gave  you  when  he 
You  parted  with  him  on  friendly  terms  ? — Very  friendly 
terms  indeed.     I  never  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  him  on 
any  subject. 

You  were  living,  I  think,  in  1867  and  1868,  as  you  are  now,  at 
Murlborough? — Yes,  since  I  quitted  the  service  in  IS.VP. 

Did  you  receive  any  intimation  either  from  the  Defendant  or 
any  one  else  of  an  intention  of  the  Defendant  to  visit  yon  there 
or  to  see  you? — No,  1  had  heard  the  Defendant  had  been  there. 

You  had  received  no  intimation  of  any  intention  of  his  to  pay 
yon  a  visit  there  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

May  I  ask  you  if  anybody  had  desired  to  find  you  there,  taking 
are  1866  and  1*<>7,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing you? — Not  the  slightest.     I  think  everybody  connected  with 
tin'  regiment  knew  I  lived  there. 

The  LOUI>  CHIEF  JrsiK'E  :  If  anybody  had  been  afc  Marlborough 
and  asked  for  you,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding 
von  ? — No,  not  the  slighte:  i. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  you  could  have  seen  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  your 

old  friend,  1  take  it  you  would  have  1 n  very  happy? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :   Iteally,  my  lord,  is  that  a  legal  question  ? 
The  Loiu>  CHI  i  :  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  objec- 

tion to  it,  I  confess. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  If  he  had  seen  him  he  would  have  been  very 
happy — if  your  lordship  thinks  that  a  proper  question. 

The  \ViiM  H  :  I  need  not  conceal  that  I  should  have  been  very 
much  delighted  to  see  him,  as  everybody  who  knew  him  would,  I 
think. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  need  not  ask,  have  you  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  world  in  the  matter? — None  whatever,  oidy  to  see  justice 
done.  1  have  no  interest  whate\er. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  IvENEAI.Y. 

I  understand  from  you  you  cannot  recognise  any  of  these  pho- 
tographs as  places  you  saw  before  ? — You  must  give  them  some 
other  name,  for  really  I  cannot  see  Cahir  Barracks.  That  is  the 


only  one  I  recognise  (referring  to  one)  as  being  anything  like 

Mr.  .1  i :   Is  that  the  one  you  spoke  of  before  ? 

Dr.  KCNTAM  :   Is  that  the  gateway? — This  is  the  gatew 

Do  yon  tee  those  black  figure 

An-  tiicy  i.  iliey  ?  --I  eann<  ' 

sure,  what  they  are. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  negroes  or  wVv  ?—  Well.  I  do 
not  think  tin 

\\Y11,  are  they  black    | pie  ?  _ I  should    think   not.      I  .: 

know  really  who  they  arc. 

Do   \  iy,   or  is   it    merely  an 

-Well,    th1  me,    beean 

doors  were'  on   th  side,   unless  this  is  t  tken   from   the 

inside,  which  I  do   not    think   it    ,  re   is   the   barrack 

building,  but  as  you  came  into  the  gate  the  barracks  stood  out, 
there,  and  if  you  turned  to  the  left  tie-re  was  the  room  eorn-.-.pond- 
mg  to  K.M,I,I;  T|ri!i:,,i;vi:\  on  that  side. 

Then   do  I   understand  you  that  if   the   building  were   on   the 
other  side  you  would  recognise   it  as  that? — Well,  there 
building   here   also,   but   that  door   rather   puzzles  me,  for  the 
entrance  1  know  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

All  yon  have  an  impression  about  is  the  gateway? — The 
way,  exactly  ;  there  was  a  building  there  tV  this,  but    I 

do  not  recollect  that  doorway  being  there. 

As  I  ml  you  do  not  know  anything  about  tlie  <c 

— No,  I  cannot  recognise  them  at  all. 

How  long  were  you  at  Cahir  at  anytime? — I  have  1< 
times. 

At  that  time  I  mean,  did  it  extend  over  several  months? — Yes, 
from  April  in  one  year  until  the  July  in  the  following  year. 

You  have  been  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  your  know- 
ledge of  military  affairs,  do  you  think  th. 

had  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  your  knowled 
military  affairs? — I  do  not  think  they  did,  because  |  have  ' 
many  years'  experience. 

You   have   been  advanced  to  your  present   position  in  ci 
quencc  of  your  knowledge  and  experience? — Otiir< 

I  do  not  mean  it  in  an  insulting  sense,  but  I  believe 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer? — No,  I  entered  as  a  private  soldier. 

I  did  not  mean  it  as  derogating  from  you  in  the  least? — I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

And,  of  course,  advanced  in  that  way,  you  must  have  po.- 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience :  indeed  in  your  pro 
sion,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  promoting  men  without  merit  iu 
the  army? — Not  to  the  appointment  of  Adjutant,  certainly. 

And  in  point  of  fact,  I  suppose  the  Adjutant  is  a  man  who 
knows  more  than  anybody  in  the  regiment  about  the  man;)'.. 
and  discipline  of  the  regiment ;  a  sort  of  schoolmaster  who  knows 
everything? — He  is  supposed  to  assist  the  commanding  officer 
there  with  information  connected  with  the  regiment. 

Generally,  he  is  about  the  most  useful  man  in  the  regiment,  is 
not  he  ? — Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Except  yourself,  is  not  the  Adjutant  generally  considered  about 
the  nio.it  useful  and  experienced  man  in  the  regiment? — [NTo 
answer] . 

Well,  the  Jury  can  know  that  probably  without  your  answering. 
You  have  been  telling  us  you  had  no  interest  at  all  in  this  matter. 
Have  you  written  to  various  persons  with  reference  to  the 
Defendant  ? — I  have  answered  letters,  but  never  wrote  voluntarily. 

Have  they  been  letters  from  military  men  ? — Y'es,  one  military 
man,  I  think  he  was  the  only  one. 

What  class  of  persons  were  the  others  who  wrote  you  letters 
about  it? — Mr.  BOWKEU,  the  solicitor. 

Mr.  BOWK m:'s  letters? — Yes. 

When  did  Mr.  BOWKEU  hrst  put  himself  in  communication  with 
you? — The  first  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  BnwKi.i:  was  in  lsi;7. 

And  how  soon  after  that  did  you  see  the  Defendant  ? — 1  did 
not  see  the  Defendant  until  1871  :  I  saw  him  in  Court 

How  soon  did  you  make  up  your  mind,  if  ever  you  did,  that  ho 
was  not  the  real  man  ?— When  first  1  heard   of  it.    RoGl  i:  Tirn- 
who  lived  near  myself  so  much,  not,  coming  near  me,  I 
immediately  put  it  down  he  could  not  lie  the  m 

\\  as  that    the  circumstance  which   primarily  indn 
think  he  was  not  the  man,  that  he  did  not  come  n  Well, 

I  was  waiting  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.     I   could  nol 
to  a  decision  until  1  saw  the  man,  but  I  thought  he  did  not  act 
as  Sir  Konr.i:  TH'III-.OKXK  would  have  done: 

When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  tin  real 
man  ? — When  I  saw  him  distinctly. 

Not  till  1H71'.- 

The  I,oi!l>  Ciin:r  JrsTIOK:  When  did  you  first  see  him?— In 
Court,  just  i ling  into  Court,  coming  out  of  a  cab  by  the  door. 

\V hen  the  trial  was  coming  on? — When  the  trial  was  e. 
on  in  this  Court  or  the  adjoining  one. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  From  lN(i7  down  to  1*71  had  you  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  BowKF.it  about  him? — Very  seldom;  I  think 
two  or  three  letters. 

Had  you  answered  and  written  to  other  people  about  him 
befon  you  saw  him  in  1*71  ? — Yes.  people  asked  me  had  I  ,  ,  n 
him,  because  it  was  reported  thai  he  had  < down  to  Marl- 
borough. 

Did  not  you  tell  those  people  that  he  was  the  real  man  ? No. 

I  do  not  think  I  gave  an  opinion  about  it. 
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Have  you  asked  any  person  to  come  and  give  evidence  against 
him  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  DOUGLAS  of  the  Carabi- 
,  ? — DOUGLAS  ? 

Yes  y_No. 

Private  DOUGLAS,  formerly  of  the  Carabineers? — No,  I  do  not 
know  him.  I  never  heard  of  the  name. 

Did  you  bring  anybody  formerly  in  the  Carabineers  into  Court 
to  recognise  the  Defendant  at  the  last  trial? — Did  I  bring  any- 
body ''. 

Yes  ?— Never. 

( )r  come  into  Court  with  anybody  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
in  the  Carabineers  and  recognised  him  ? — I  came  into  Court  with 
twn  or  three  brother-officers,  Captain  POLHILL,  Captain  FOSTHK. 

I  am  talking  of  private  Carabineers  ? — Xo. 

Did  you  know  the  names  of  the  various  men? — I  knew  the 
name  of  every  man  before  I  left  it. 

You  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  DOUGLAS? — No. 

Was  this  subject  of  the  tattoo  mark  always  present  to  your 
mind  from  the  time  you  say  you  saw  it  that  morning? — I  have 
thought  very  little  of  it  I  know  it  passed  through  my  mind  at 
the  time  '•  that  young  man,  what  opportunity  lie  had  ! "  because 
I  always  coupled  it  with  people  being  at  sea  or  on  a  voyage. 

Was  it  always  present  to  your  mind,  or  revived  at  all  by  any 
circumstance  happening  recently  ? — Well,  I  think  about  three 
.igo  I  heard  some  one  talking  about  the  tattoo,  and  I  said, 
'••  <  Hi,  1  recollect.'' 

( 'an  you  tell  me  who  that  some  one  was? — I  cannot  recollect. 

W;is  it  to  Mr.  BOWKER? — No,  certainly  not. 

Anybody  connected  with  the  family? — Xo,  I  think  it  was  the 
otlieer  I  was  in  correspondence  with,  but  I  could  not  be  positive. 

Who  was  that  officer? — Major  PHILLIPS. 

Were  you  in  correspondence  with  Captain  FliASKi;  also  on  the 
t  of  this  trial? — Never.  I  do  not  think  I  wrote  to  Captain 
FI;ASKI>  on  this  trial. 

Hut  had  many  conversations  with  him  about  it? — I  have  met 
him  up  here,  that  is  all. 

You  say  you  saw  something  you  distinctly  recollect — the 
anchor:  do  you  remember  any  other  figures? — Xo,  I  can  only 
tell  you  a  good  many  other  figures,  but  nothing  struck  me  at  the 
ut  but  the  anchor.  The  arm  was  in  that,  position  (describ- 
ing) when  I  went  into  the  room,  with  a  hair-brush  on  each  side. 
"When  I  came  in.  and  asked  him  the  question,  lie  dropped  the 
arm  down,  and  therefore  I  only  saw  him  that  moment. 

You  think  there  were  other  figures  besides? — Yes,  I  am  sure 
then'  were.  About  how  many,  do  you  recollect? — That  I  cannot 
tell.  The  anchor  I  am  positive  of,  and  my  impression  is  that  it 
was  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  others. 

The  other  figures  were  deeper? — Xo  ;  the  anchor  was  the  pro- 
minent figure  both  in  size  and  colour. 

As  I  understood  you,  not  the  same  colour  as  the  other? — I 
think  it  was  a  deeper  colour  than  the  other — a  deeper  shade  of 

blue. 

Did  yoti  notice  whether  all  the  figures  were  coloured  blue,  or 
was  there  any  other  colour  besides  blue  ?— They  all  seemed  to  me 
of  a  blue  shade  ;  but  the  anchor,  of  a  bluer  shade. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  how  far  down  the  wrist  it  came? — My 
impression  is  to  there — the  lower  thick  part  of  the  arm — that 
would  be  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  hand. 

Hut  your  memory  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  a  little 
sketch  or  diagram  ? — No,  I  cotilil  not  do  that. 

You  only  saw  it  for  an  instant  ? — I  only  saw  it  for  an  instant. 

And  never  saw  it  afterwards  ? — No. 

You  did  not  often  dine  at  mess — you  were  an  honorary  mem- 
ber?— I  was  an  honorary  member. 

Did  you  often  have  your  meals,  or  spend  you  evenings,  with 
i  ''.  —  \  le  has  often  spent  evenings  with  me  in  my 
room,  but  1  do  not  recollect  spending  evenings  in  his  room. 

Did  you  ever  notice  on  his  left  thumb  his  nail  was  small,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unusual  quantity  of  flesh  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  difference  in  his  thumbs,  either  the  one  from  the  other, 
such  as  you  describe — in  fact.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  con- 
nected witli  his  hands. 

You  do  not  recollect  anything  connected  with  his  hands? — No, 
nothing  whatever. 

Were  there  a  good  many  practical  jokes  played  ? — I  never 
^d  any,  and  he  never  complained  to  me  of  any.  I  have 
heard  there  were  a  few. 

In  the  mess  room  ? — No,  that  sort  of  things  do  not  generally 
take  place  in  the  mess  room. 

Hut  out  of  the  mess  room  you  have  heard  ? — I  have  heard 

1/iifi.  Cum •  .JUSTICE  :  1   think  you  were  a  little  at  cross 

purposes.     !!<•  understood  you  practical  jokes  in  the  mess  room, 

.13  you  were  talking  about  their  being  heard  of  in  the  mess 

Dr.  Kf-  I:\LY  :  I  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  supposing  that  prac- 
tical jokes  would  be  played  in  the  mess  room. 

l,oi:i>  dm. i1  .JUSTICE:  I  thought  you  meant  heard  there. 
Dr.  KKM  M/I  :   Yes;  did  you  hear  in  the  mess  room  that  prac- 
playijd  upon  him  ? — No. 

recollection  of  t  he  person  from  whom  you 
•I   upon  him  ?— I  PMU  .1 
e  jokes  generally  occurred  at  a  late  In 
night.     I  was  fond  of  remaining  in  my  room  in  the  evening,  and 


saw  nothing  of  them,  and,  as  I  told  you,  TICHBORNE  never  com- 
plained to  me  of  them,  nor  do  I  think  they  took  place  whilst  I 
was  there. 

At  Cahir? — Yes,  whilst  he  was  placed  next  to  me. 

I  do  not  at  all  suggest  that  you  made  him  the  victim  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  them  ;  but  can  you 
recollect  the  name  of  any  officer  who  told  you  about  these  prac- 
tical jokes  being  played  on  him  ? — I  have  heard  of  them  in  the 
morning  sometimes,  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Can  yon  tell  me  the  name  of  the  officer  from  whom  you 
heard  them? — Well,  I  think  it  was  my  own  elerk  told  me  when  I 
went  to  the  office  in  the  morning. 

But  you  did  not  hear  them  from  any  of  the  officers  ? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect. 

When  he  told  you  he  feared  he  was  going  too  much  ;  did  that 
have  reference  to  his  being  tempted  to  take  a  little  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  when  he  went  out  ? — No,  it  was  more  rather  by 
going  out  so  much  in  the  evening  he  was  doing  what  he  should 
not  do  ;  because  we  all  know  if  you  spend  too  many  evenings  out 
you  are  not  so  sharp  in  the  morning  as  you  might  be. 

But  you  made  the  observation  to  him,  '•  Where  you  are  going, 
you  will  not  have  that  to  complain  of."  What  did  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  when  you  get  out  of  Dublin  into 
country  quarters  in  Ireland  you  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
going  out. 

That  was  referring  to  some  place  ? — Going  to  Cahir  ;  we  were 
under  orders  for  Cahir  at  that  time. 

This  observation  had  not  reference  to  parties  ? — No. 

Nothing  of  the  kind? — No. 

Now,  you,  asamillitary  man,  would  you  call  ROGEB TlCHBORNl1! 
an  efficient  officer  or  rather  the  reverse? — Well,  he  was  not  an 
efficient  officer,  but  he  was  a  man  that  made  wonderful  progress 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  regiment. 

Was  not  he  very  often  making  mistakes  in  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  things  of  that  kind? — In  the  early  period  he  did. 

And  did  not  that  continue  for  a  long  time? — Well,  iu  the 
cavalry  service  if  a  man  is  not  prompt  he  is  not  worth  a  farthing 
for  a  cavalry  officer;  therefore,  a  man  who  could  not  express  his 
word  in  a  second  always  appears  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  was 
a  disadvantage  ho  laboured  under.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not 
know,  but  that  he  could  not  utter  what  he  did  know. 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  not  prompt  and 
ready  to  bring  his  knowledge  into  action? — The  necessary  word. 

The  necessary  knowledge? — No,  I  think  he  had  the  knowledge, 
but  he  could  not  express  that  knowledge. 

lie  had  the  knowledge,  but  was  not  able  promptly  to  express 
that  knowledge  at  the  time  it  was  requisite? — Yes,  that  is  what 
rather  kept  him  back. 

And  iu  consequence  of  that  very  frequently  he  made  blunders 
which  were  the  source  of  amusement  ? — -No,  I  will  not  say  a 
source  of  amusement,  because  a  man  of  that  sort  is  more  pitied. 
There  was  that  generous  feeling  towards  him  in  the  regiment  that 
they  were  more  sorry  for  him  than  pleased  at  his  doing  so. 

At  all  events,  he  frequently  made  blunders? — Occasionally. 

He  occasionally  made  blunders? — AVell,  I  do  not  call  it  a  blun- 
der, because  he  did  not  utter  anything.  He  hesitated  ;  he  did 
not  appear  a  prompt  officer. 

You  had  a  little  book  there  called  '  Regimental  Standing 
Orders.'  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  that  book,  but  I  have 
looked  through.  Is  there  such  a  word  as  "  serrafile "  in  that 
book? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  yon.  I  should  doubt  it ;  it  is 
not  a  drill  book. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  word  "  serrafile  "  was  a  word 
known  generally  in  the  army  before  the"  Crimean  war? — I  should 
say  for  years — half  a  century  ago.  The  supernumerary  officers 
have  been  called  serrafiles  since  1  have  been  in  the  army. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  before  the  Crimean  war,  in  1854,  the 
word  serrafile  was  generally  known  in  the  army  ? — -I  should 
think  so. 

It  is  merely  thinking  ;  are  you  prepared  to  go  beyond  ? — I  do 
not  like  to  state  positively. 

Is  there  any  word  in  that  book  which  has  been  produced  as 
"close  and  open  order"? — No;  they  are  connected  with  drill. 
These  are  more  the  interior  economies,  the  duties  of  the  par- 
ticular officers  and  arrangements  of  officers  ;  nothing  to  do  with 
drill. 

Is  there  such  a  phrase  as  "  right  riumber  off "  ? — I  should  say 
not. 

And  none  of  those  tilings,  you  would  say,  are  in  the  book  ? — No. 

As  to  there  being  Roman  Catholics  in  the  army,  you  gave  that 
as  a  reason  for  saying  he  would  have  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  to  chapel.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  there  were  at  Canterbury  ? — We  had  very  few  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  in  the  regiment. 

As  many  as  half  a: dozen  ? — Oh,  yes ;  more  than  that,  certainly. 

At  all  events,  a  "few? — Yes;  I  should  say  from  twelve  to 
eighteen. 

That  number  will  do  very  well  for  what  I  want? — We  never 
interfered  with  the  men  going  to  chapel.     There  may  have  been 
Catholics  than  that.     I  cannot  tell  you. 

Was  there  any  duty  imposed  upon  them?  Might  they  go  or 
stay  away,  as  they  thought  fit? — They  were  never  interfered 
with. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  they  had  to  go  to  one  place  or 
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the  other?  -I.-Uti'rly,  but  not  in  the' earlier  period.  They  would 
not  allow  a  ni.-in  at  first  to  go  to  one  place and  then  to  another  ;  he 
must  go  to  one. 

Hut,  I  mean,  the  soldiers  were   paraded   on  Sunday* V — Always 
•'I.      ('ha)iel   men    were    paraded    at   a  certain  hour,  and  the 
two  Konian  Catholic  officers   of   the  regiment  n>'-d  to  march  with 
them. 

I  mean,  it  was  not  optional  whether  tlu-y  .should  go  to  a  place  of 
ip  at  all. 

Dr.  KKNKU.Y:   That   is  what   I  wanted   to  ascertain,  whether  it 
ompiilsory '! — Oh,  they  must  go  to  cine  place  or  another. 

You  tell  us  that    leu,]  u  Tmir.oiAi1   was  very  fond  of  reading. 
11  know  what  books? — Well,  not  light  books  generally — not 
what  you  would  call  novels. 

What  books? — He  was  not  fond  of  reading  novels. 

What  book  did  you  see  him  read? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  1 
never  interfered. 

You  do  not  know  what  class  of  books  he  read  ?— I  know  from 
his  ecinversation  that  he  was  a  young  man  more  fond  of  classical 
and  historical  knowledge  than  light. 

Can  you  tell  me  tin'  name  of  any  classical  or  historical  book 
you  ever  saw  him  read  in  your  life? — I  cannot  at  this  present  time. 

After  that  illness  that  he  had  at  Canterbury  you  say  that  lie 
never  seemed  the  same  man  afterwards  ? — Xo,  lie  did  not. 

In  what  way  did  that  affect  him? — Well,  I  think  it  deranged 
his  arrangement,  because  he  seemed  to  me  not  so  full  of  life  and 
spirit  as  before  ;  I  do  not  say  it  was  the  result  of  his  accident, 
but  the  result  of  the  arrangement  not  to  go  abroad,  together  with 
his  sickness,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Hut  in  what  way  did  it  exhibit  itself? — I  should  say  rather  in  a 
melancholy  way. 

You  noticed  that  he  had  been  always,  had  he  not,  a  shy, 
reserved  young  man  ? — Always  very  reserved,  but  never  very  shy 
with  me. 

Did  you  notice  his  reserve  increased  after  the  illness  at  Canter- 
bury, and  that  he  became  melancholy? — He  appeared  more  so 
than  he  did  before. 

That  is  all  I  want;  he  appeared  more  reserved  after  that,  and 
supperaddfd  to  that  was  what  you  call  melancholy? — Yes. 

Then  1  believe  there  was  a  general  impression  in  the  regiment 
that  he  could  not  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  learning  what  he 
wanted  to  learn,  and  what  he  ought  to,  if  he  wanted  to  become 
an  efficient  officer  ? — There  was  a  general  impression  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  more  particulary  with  myself,  that  he  had  not  the  con- 
stitution. x 

But  in  addition  to  that,  was  not  there  the  melancholy  which 
would  prevent  his  becoming  a  good  officer  ? — Yes,  but  we  hoped 
that  would  go  off  again. 

But  was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  not  turn  out  a  good  ollicer  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  bad  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  other. 

l>id  you  see  much  of  him  after  that  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight's 
illness  ? — Yes,  1  saw  him  frequently. 

I  forget  whether  you  fixed  the  date.  Was  it  before  or  after 
June? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  He  said  he  thought  it  was  after. — I 
think  it  must  be  after  June.  I  can  only  judge  of  that  from  what 
we  occupied — I  only  know  we  first  went  into  the  Infantry 
Barracks  fora  short  time. 

That  would  be  June,  1852?— Yes;  the  3rd  June,  1852,  we 
arrived  there,  and  we  were  put  into  the  Infantry  Barracks  at 
first. 

The  illness  exhausted  him  very  much, did  it  not? — Yes,  it  did  ; 
he  looked  wretched  that  morning  when  I  went  to  see  him. 

And  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  ? — Well,  he  continued 
to  look  weakly  for  a  long  time. 

Were  you  present  in  Court  when  M'CANN  was  examined  at  the 
last  trial  'I — Yes,  I  think  I  was. 

lie-examined  by  Air.  HAWKINS. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  term  serrafile  ;  that  was  a 
term  in  use 

Dr.  KKNI:AI,V  :  In  general  use. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Hcfore  the  Crimean  war.  How  long  have  you 
known  the  term  ? — My  impression  is  that  I  have  known  it  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  soldier,  because  all  supernumerary  officers  not 
employed  are  called  serrafile  officers,  and  I  cannot  think  they 
had  any  other  names. 

And  according  to  your  recollection  that  has  been  a  well-known 
term  ever  since  in  the  service? — A  well-known  term  ever  since  in 
the  service.  There  are  six  officers  to  each  squadron.  You  can 
only  employ  three  of  those  ;  but  latterly,  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so — since  the  new  system  of  drill — they  have  employed  the  re- 
mainder as  serrafiles  in  the  rear— that  is,  when  the  regiment  is 
reversi'd  they  take  the  charge  to  keep  the  officers  in  front  from 
riding  round  ;  they  lead  the  rear  and  are  responsible  for  that. 

The  terms  not  found  in  that  book,  arc  they  matters  which  nre 
taught  as  essential  to  drill? — Yes,  they  are  essential  to  drill,  and 
to  know  where  to  place  them. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  he  was  not  clumsy  and  ignorant 
of  the  matter.  I  suppose  yon  find  all  young  officers  require  some 
time  before  they  become  efficient? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
describe,  because  they  are  so  different.  I  have  known  clever,  in- 
telligent men  at  the  mess-table  the  worst  officers  I  knew  in  my 
life  ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 


Did  you  find  whether,  from  your  conversations   with    Koc.i  i: 
tiiat  lie  made  progress  ill  his  drill  and  military  know- 
l>-dge? — I  think  he'  made  very  great  progress,  and  had  he  been  a 
strong   man,    I    think    would    have    made   a    very   good 
eventually. 

I  understand  you  it  was  not  ignorance',  but  want  uf  expression  ? 
Not  at  all ;  he  was  by  no  means  an  ignorant  man,  but  a  nice 
gentlemanlike  man  in  his  manners. 

I  mean  in  knowledge  of  his  duti"s? — A  fair  knowledge — much 
above  the  average'. 

The  I.oi;i)  Cnn  I    .Ii  -iici  :   Much  above  the  average  ? — Yes. 

Above  the  average'  of  young  officers? — Yes,  in  knowledge  and 
intellect. 

.Mi.  HAWKINS:  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  could  s; 
any    books  you   have'    seen    him    read.       You   have   told   us  tin; 
diarai'tcr  of    his  reading,   and  1  may  ask  whether  that  v, 
rived   from   conversations? — Yes,   exactly;  he  was  a  man   who 
never  talked  on  trilling  things,     lie  was  very  fond  of  history  in- 
deed, and  used  to  make  allusions  to  old  authors,  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  and  he  was  very  fond  of  dogs,  horses,  and  hunting — a 
great  deal  of  his  conversation  was  about  hunting ;  but  he  did  not 
read  trifling  books. 

The  information  you  gave  to  Mr.  BOWKKI:,  or  whoever  asked 
you  about  the  matter,  you  have  given  from  your  recollection  on 
the  matter  ? — Sim-ply  the  more  I  begin  to  think  about  it,  of  course 
things  come  to  mind. 

As  you  think,  things  crop  up  in  the  mind  ;  you  have  told  us 
the  extent  of  your  recollection  ? — I  think  so. 

The  LOI;D  CuiKi'  JUSTICE:  Are  these  matters  upon  which  you 
were  asked  connected  with  drill  elenn'iitary  matters,  or  such  only 
as  an  experienced  officer  like  yourself,  an  adjutant,  would  know? 
— I  think  the  majority  of  the  officers  would  know  that  <  they 
would  know  exactly  where  to  place  them. 

They  would  know  the  meaning  of  those  terms  ? — Yes,  every 
officer. 

Would  you  look  upon  him  as  a  studious  young  man  ? — That  is 
my  impression. 

You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  lived  in  the  same'  quarter 
with  him.  Diel  you  ever  see  any  tendency  to  keep  the  society  of 
his  inferiors  rather  than  his  equals  ? — No,  never. 

He  never  exhibited  that  at  all? — No,  he  hail  m>t  that  defect. 

Was  he  liked  among  his  officers? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  any 
young  man  more  ;  but  when  asked  about  tricks,  I  do  not  kno.v 
that  he  experienced  them  more  than  any  other  ;  they  all  have'  to 
go  through  that  ordeal,  and  if  they  take  it  good  tempercdly  they 
are  soon  dismissed,  but  if  they  show  ill  temper  it  i.s  carried  on. 

You  say  after  that  illness  at  Canterbury,  which  I  think  you 
said  you  thought  took  place  in  .July,  that  you  observed  , 
deal  of  melancholy  about  him? — Yis 

Were  you  aware  that  he  had  then  to  bear  a  disappointment  in 
love? — I  was  not,  and  when  I  read  it,  it  accounted  to  me  for  that 
young  man's  appearance,  because  during  the  time  we  were  in 
Cahir,  when  1  saw  the  business  letters  he  wrote  from  there,  I  w.i.. 
not  astonished  at  his  spending  so  much  time  in  his  room.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  him  acting  the  part  he  had  done  there. 

They  are  matters  of  an  elementary  kind  ? — If  a  troop  is  brought 
on  parade  the  captain  must  place  the  men  ;  one  is  troop  leader 
and  the  other  serrafile.  It  is  generally  the  junior  officers  who 
are  placed  there. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversation  with  Mr.  TlcmsoitXE  on  the 
subject  of  books  he  had  read  that  comes  bae'k  to  your  mindV — 
No,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  I  never  heard  him  talk 
anything  about  these  light  publications — always  something  of  a 
more  serious  nature. 

But  do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  he  read  a  good  deal? — I  thought 
he  was  a  very  great  reader  indeed,  for  lie  spe'iit  most  of  his  raoi  n  - 
ings,  when  not  at  drill,  in  reading  and  smoking.  If  you  went 
into  his  room  you  would  find  him  in  his  easy-chair  with  his  book 
in  his  hand. 

Diel  you  know  contemporaneously  with  that  illness  lie  ILK! 
sustained  a  severe  shock  in  the  shape  of  disappointment? — No 
— Well,  you  know  that  accounts  t'or  it. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI;  :  You  spoke  of  him  as  being  very  narrow- 
chested  ? — Very  narrow  indeed. 

Now,  the  drilling  he  had  to  go  through,  would  that  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  the  chert?— Decidedly. 

When  you  last  remember  him,  had  there  taken  place  any  sc  n- 
sible  development,  so  that  he  had  changed  from  being  a  very 
narrow-chested  into  a  more  open-chested  man? — Well,  li 
altogether  better  set-up.  He  was  such  a  weakly  man  before,  lie 
did  not  make  use  of  his  limbs  as  generally  men  do.  You  heard 
some'  say  ho  was  knock-kneed  :  I  think  he  was  as  perfect  as  could 
be,  but  his  ge'iicral  weakness  made  him  have  that  awkward 
appear.1 

Diel  he  present  the  appearance  of  a  narrow-chested  and  sloping- 
shouldered  man? — Yes;  because  we  had  epaulettes  at  that 
time,  and  they  used  to  fall  down  his  shoulders;  they  would 
not  keep  them  in  plae'.'. 

You  have  heard  the  Defendant  examinee)  and  cross-examinee]  ? 

r<  . 

\\.ic  you  familiar  with  the  tone  ami  character  of  lloi.r:: 
Timi:e'i;M  's  voice? — Very  much  so,  for  I  tried  to  argue  against 
myself  when  in  the  presence'  e>f  the  Claimant  if  I  could  ttvce 
anything  in  the  voice,  and  I  could  never  succeed  in  doing  so. 
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Then  his  voice,  and  the  sound  and  tone  of  voice ? — Or 

his  pronunciation  of  words,  was  quite  different. 

You  found  nothing  that  resembled  it  in  tone  and  sound  and 
language  of  ROGER? — No  resemblance  whatever. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  observe  any  motion  of 

the  eyebrows? — I  have  when  ROGER  TICIIRORNE   got  warm   in 

conversation,  as  if  the  skin  moved  here  a  little  over  his  left  eye. 

I  have  named  that  to  several  of  my  brother-officers,  but  they  did 

'•in  to  know  it. 

\\~as  there  any  nervous  twitching  of  the  eye? — Not  of  the  eye  ; 
it  was  the  skin  of  the  forehead  over  the  left  eye.  I  have  just 
seen  it  move  a  little  in  that  way. 

.Mr.  Justice  Lu.su  :  Over  the  left  eye? — Over  the  left  eye. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  a  little  ;  anything  very 
marked  ? — \o ;  because  it  was  only  when  he  had  a  difficulty  of 
expre.ssin.ir  what  he  felt.  I  suppose  it  was  a  nervous  sensation. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  I'sed  he  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  to  chapel  at  Canterbury — Yes  ;  I  cannot  say  of  my  own 
personal  observation,  but  I  think  lie  did.  I  did  not  live  in  bar- 
racks at  Canterbury  except  a  short  time. 

Would  it  be  at  all  consistent  with  the  duty  of  an  officer  who 
took  charge  of  the  men  to  chapel  to  keep  them  remaining  for  an 
lioiir  outside  a  private  door? — They  could  not  do  that,  because 
the  comminding  officer  knows  the  hour  the  men  should  be  in 
chapel  and  come  out,  and  when  he  goes  to  the  orderly-room 
after  coming  from  church  himself  he  ascertains. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  his  duty,  would  it? — Yes. 

You  would  not  know  of  any  acquaintance  between  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  and  Miss  HALES,  of  Canterbury? — No;  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  were  acquainted.  I  recollect  that  young  lady 
living  there  with  her  mother. 

You  recollect  them? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  acquaintance  between  ROGER  TICH- 
i:  iRNE  and  that  young  lady  '! — No. 

Dr.  KKNKALV  :  Would  your  lordship  kindly  ask  him  whether 
t':i  -re  was  not  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Miss  HALES'  '! 

The  Lor.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Was  she  a  Roman  Catholic? — I 
understood  so. 

Was  t!i ere  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the  house? — 1  cannot 
I  was  never  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Justice  I.rsii  :  I  did  not  collect  that  it  was  there;  I  thought 
it  was  next  door. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V  :  I  believe  there  is  one  next  door. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  still  ask,  after  having  come  out  of  chapel, 
was  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  keep  the  men 
waiting  in  the  street? — It  is  usual  to  assemble  and  march  off  at 
n:iee ;  the  sooner  they  are  off  the  ground  the  better. 

The  JURY  :  Were  you  at  York  when  the  Carabineers  were 
quartered  there? — In  what  year? 

Just  before  they  went  to  Ireland — they  went  from  York  to 
Iivland? — I  do  not  remember  their  going  from  York  to  Ireland 
direct.  I  have  been  to  York  many  times  in  my  soldiering,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  going  direct  from  York  ;  the  last  time  we  went 
from  York  to  Norwich  for  a  .short  time  there  was  a  row,  and  to 
Ireland. 

\Vhattime?— 1  sir,. 

Yon  do  not  know  whether  Rom:::  TicnnocN'i:  ever  visited  any 
nf  the  otli.'ers  at  York  when  the  Carabineers  were  stationed 
there? — RoiiKR  Tlcm:ul:Ni:  was  not  in  the  regiment  then. 

N'o :  but  did  he  spend  two  or  three  days? — Xot  to  my  know- 

Yuii  never  observed  any  marks  of  the  small-pox  on  UOGKR 
TirmioRxi:? — \i,  ;  [  cannot  say  1  did. 

Did  yon  know  what  regiment  succeeded  the  Carabineers  at 
York?  Was  it  the  19th  Lancers  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

The  LOIMI  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  Carabineers  were  at  York  ? — 
Yes;  several  ti: 

Air.  Justice-  Miii.i.oi: :  At  the  time  ROGER  TICIII:OI:N'I:  wa.s  ill  at 

rlmry,  do  you  recollect  his  being  bled  at  the  ankle? — I  re- 

<-•., Meet  being  told    he  was,  but    I   did   not  see   it  done.     When   1 

ea  ne  in  the  morning,   he  was  lying  there  exhausted  in  a  chair, 

and  Captain  BlCKERSTAFF  beaiae  him.     I  le  looked  almost  dying  ; 

but  1  saw  the  mark  here  where  he  had  been  bled,  and  Captain 

STAH    told  us  both  his  ankles  had  been   bled,  and  put  in 

•  iter. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour.] 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Will  your  lordship  ask  one  question  of  Captain 
lERS  for  mi-, — Whether  .Mr.  STORR  SMITH  was  staying  witli 
him,  and  paying  him  a  visit  at  Cahir? 

TI.  i. :  Ask  the  question  yourself. 

(•ATTAIN   MAXDKRS,  ree.illed. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  II  \\VKINS. 

You  know  Mr.  Sromi  SMITH  ?_Vcry  well.     He  is  a  nephew  of 

mine. 

Was  he  staying  with  you  at  any  time  at  the  Cahir  P.arracks? — 
ned   with  me  about  three  weeks  or  a  month   in 
M..y,  and  tin-  enrly  part  of  June. 
ITI  what  year  ?  —  !«"» 1. 
On  a  visit  to  you  ? — On  a  visit  to 

'Hi  know  that  during  that  time  he  made  the  acquaintance 
I  inii:oRXK?— I    do  very  well,      lie  .spent  most  of  his 
evenings  with  Itnc.u:  TH  III;OI:NE. 

I  think  your  ni'phi-w  was  musical,  was  he  not? — I  do  not  know 


that  he  understands  music  thoroughly  ;  he  is  very  fond  of  music, 
and  was  at  that  time  a  very  intelligent  boy,  not  long  from  school, 
and  just  the  sort  of  person  to  associate  with  a  person  of  ROGER 
TICIIBORNE'S  habits,  and  I  think  they  spent  most  of  their  evenings 
together. 

Did  you  ever  hear  ROGER  play  the  French  horn  ? — I  have  heard 
him  blow  notes  on  it.  As  to  playing  a  tune,  I  do  not  know.  I 
heard  him  mike  a  noise. 

You  do  not  think  he  was  much  of  a  proficient? — No.  I  believe 
I  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  year.  It  was  1850  that  Mr.  STORK 
SMITH  was  with  me,  and  not  1851. 

Mrs.  CATHERINE  MANDERS,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  examined  ? 
— Yes. 

In  what  year  were  you  married? — 1851. 

At  that  time  where  was  your  husband's  regiment  ? — At  Cahir. 

And  used  you  to  live  with  him  there  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  reside  at  Cahir  with  him  do  you  remember  ? — 
From  the  29th  of  January,  1851,  to  the  18th  July. 

In  that  year? — In  that  year. 

Did  the  regiment  leave  then  ? — Yes. 

Then  did  you  afterwards  continue  to  reside  with  your  husband 
and  with  your  regiment  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Yes,  very  well. 

Up  to  what  time  did  you  know  him,  when  did  you  last  see  him 
or  about  when  ? — The  last  time  that  I  can  distinctly  call  him  to 
my  mind,  the  last  time  he  paid  a  visit  of  any  length,  was  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1852. 

Where  were  you  ? — We  were  then  in  Herne  Bay,  eight  miles 
from  Canterbury. 

You  say  he  paid  you  a  visit ;  were  you  residing  then  at  Herne 
Bay? — Y'es,  for  a  few  weeks. 

While  the  regiment  was  in  Canterbury  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  stay  with  you  ? — It  was  not  a 
visit ;  he  only  drove  over  and  spent  the  afternoon. 

You  say  you  were  there  for  a  few  weeks.  Used  he  to  drive 
over  and  see  you  there  ? — Almost  every  day  some  of  the  officers 
drove  over.  It  was  only  eight  miles.  I  remember  that  day  par- 
ticularly, the  9th  August. 

Why  do  you  remember  that  day.  Has  it  any  reference  to 
ROGER? — I  think  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  after  his 
illness  for  one  thing.  He  was  ill  in  Canterbury. 

Did  you  notice  a  change  in  him  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  he  looked 
very  ill  when  he  came  over,  and  we  talked  about  his  illness. 

What  sort  of  a  person  was  ROGER  as  regards  size  and  appear- 
ance ? — He  was  very  sallow,  and  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
I  think. 

About  his  accent — how  did  he  then  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage?— Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity? — So  decidedly  French 
that  for  some  time  I  thought  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

That  is  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  him? — That  is 
the  lirst  time  I  saw  him, 

I  suppose  you  became  acquainted  with  him  as  soon  as  you  were 
married  ? — He  came  to  see  us  an  hour  after  he  came  off  leave. 
That  was  on  the  .'list  o_f  January,  1851. 

Down  to  the  time  you  last  saw  him,  in  1852,  did  the  French 
accent  continue  ?— Yes,  he  never  spoke  words  with  "  th,"  or 
"  die,"  distinctly — not  like  an  Englishman. 

What  were  his  manners? — Very  gentlemanly  manners.  Quiet, 
unassuming,  modest,  gentlemanly  manners. 

Do  you  know  at  all  whether  he  was  partial  to  music,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind — is  it  within  your  knowledge? — I  do  not  re- 
member hearing  much  of  it. 

Did  you  constantly  see  him  during  this  period? — I  constantly 
saw  him — with  intervals. 

Did  you  know  him  intimately? — In  Cahir  I  saw  him  every 
day — sometimes  several  times  in  the  day. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — No. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  Defendant? — I  think  it  was  on  the 
loth  May,  1871. 

Did  you  hear  him  examined  ? — Yes. 

You  had  an  opportunity  then  of    hearing  his  voice  ? — Y'es. 

Was  that  at  all  like  ROGER  TICHBOIINE'S  voice? — Not  the  least. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

What  makes  you  say  he  is  not  ROGER  TICIIUOKNE  ? — Because  he 
ia  so  different. 

He  is  different? — Yes. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  you  saw  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Yes. 

That  does  make  a  change  in  some  people,  does  it  not  ? — I  know 
every  one  else  that  I  remember  twenty  years  ago. 

Tell  me  what  difference  do  you  see  between  him  and  IlOGElt 
TH -inniRNE,  except  in  size? — There  is  not  one  feature  in  his  face 
the  same  as  ROGER  TICIIHORNE'S. 

Not  a  feature  in  his  face  ? — Not  a  single  one. 

ROGI:R  TICHIIOUNK,  when  you  saw  him  last,  was  thin  and  suffer- 
ing from  illness? — I  saw  him  in  October. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Of  what  year? — The  day  I  most  distinctly 
remember  him  for  any  length  of  time  was  in  August. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  mean  to  say  that  his  nose  and  mouth  are 
not  the  nose  and  mouth  of  ROGER  TICHUORNF.  ? — They  are  not. 

No  resemblance  whatever? — N'o  resemblance  whatever. 
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vrs  of  tin-  Mini'  colour ?- 
No. 

nice  iii  any  way  ?—  N.I. 

Did  you  ever  i  I  do  »ot  think  I 

did.      1  ;iiu  sure  I  nevi-r  iliil. 

iuiir  is  not  at  all  like?  —It  is  more  like  now  than  it  was  in 

What  ili i  you  an  to  convey  by  tint  '.'—I  mean  to  con 

Miich  lighter  in  1*71  than  it  is  now. 

It  was  a  lighter  lirown  than  in  I,s71  'i — Yes.it  was  much  lighter 
in  shade. 

Didyoue\er  notice    l;n.,i-:i:  Tu'iii'.oi.'Ni.'s  eyebrows?— IK'  had 

dark  eVe!> 

Were  they  thick?  -Thicker  than  otherwise,  I  think. 

Did  you  ever  notice  a  motion  about  his  eyebrows?— Xot  par- 
tirulariy—  not  anything  decided. 

1  want  to  know,  did  you  or  did  you  not?—  Well,  when  he  wa-< 
spiking— perlrips  at  a  loss  for  a  word — he  would  wrinkle  up  his 
forehi 

1  am  talking  about  his  eyebrows?— I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing about,  his  eyebrows. 

Did  yo\i  ever  notice  anything  about  his  eyebrows? — No. 

l>iil  you  ever  notiee  that  he  had  small  feet? — No. 

And  small  hands? — No. 

Did  you  ever  notice  his  walk? — No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

IVrhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  did 
about  him?— 'Well,  I  noticed  him  very  much  the  first  time 
him. 

Then  tell  me,  please,  what  you  did  notice  about  him  ?— At  what 
period? 

Wh"ii  you  last  saw  him,  if  you  like,  or  any  period  you  choose  to 
seleet?— I  will  select  the  first  time.  He  wore  then  a  very  hand- 
some, becoming  dress,  and  looked  very  well. 

You  noticed  his  dress;  is  that  it  ? — I  noticed  him  altogether. 

Tell  me  what  part  of  his  altogether  you  noticed? — Which  part? 

I  am  asking  you  to  tell  me.  You  say  you  noticed  him.  I 
want  to  know  what  part  you  noticed — or  did  you  notice  any  part 
at  all? — I  noticed  him  altogether.  lie  gave  me  rather  a  start, 
lie  knocked  at  the  door,  and  walked  in. 

Can  you  describe  anything  at  all  of  him? — Yes. 

Then  do  so? — A  rather  nice-looking,  handsomely  dressed  young 
y.ntlcman  came  in  in  the  evening  just  as  we  were  going  to 
dinner.  N 

Is  that  all  you  recollect  of  him — that  lie  was  thin  and  hand- 
somely dressed?  Then  I  want  to  know  what  you  noticed  about 
him  ? — I  noticed  he  met  my  husband  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner. 

I  am  talking  of  his  personal  appearance,  not  of  his  manner. 
Tell  me  anything  at  all  about  his  personal  appearance  that  you 
noticed  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  evening? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Generally.  I  will  give  her  any  range  she  bikes. 
She  may  go  from  the  first  evening  to  the  last. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  question  is  not  on  the  first 
evening,  but  what  your  general  observation  is? — He  had  a  re- 
markably pleasant  smile,  and  had  a  very  nice  expression. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Anything  else  ? — If  you  will  put  your  question 
definitely,  1  can  answer. 

1  did  not  see  him  in  18,~>l.  I  want  to  know  what  you  noticed 
then  of  him,  or  at  any  other  time.  Have  you  seen  the  Defendant 
smile  ? — 1  see  him  smiling  now. 

Would  you  call  it  a  pleasant  smile  ? — Hardly  ;  it  is  not  the  same 
as  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  smile. 

In  what  way  do  they  differ,  pray? — If  you  can  understand  my 
expression,  itoi;i:i:  TICHKOHXK  smiled  with  his  eyes.  Can  you 
understand  that  expression  ? 

Thoroughly. — I  did  not  observe  that  in  the  Defendant.  The 
eye  is  not  the  same  to  begin  with. 

The  Defendant  smiles  without  his  eyes  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  not  a  fair  observation. 
You  said  you  understood  what  she  meant,  and  then  you  ask 
whether  the  Defendant  smiles  without  his  eyes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Why  is  it  not  fair  ? 

Then  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  there  is  no  movement  of 
expression  in  his  eyes  when  he  smiles  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
— In  whose  eyes? 

In  the  Defendant's.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  did  not  see 
any  movement  in  his  eyes. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Then  your  lordship  will  see  I  was  right — that 
the  Defendant  smiles  without  his  eyes. 

The  WITNLSS  :  That  is  a  different  thing  to  what  I  meant. 

J)r.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Have  you  exhausted  all  your  recollection  of 
ROGKU  TICHHOISXE'S  personal  appearance  ? — You  put  the  question 
so  general  that  I  hardly  know.  If  you  will  ask  me  any  definite 
question  I  will  answer  it. 

I  will  ask  you  what  you  noticed,  and  if  you  noticed  anything 
tell  me  anything? — The  shape  of  the  head. 

What  was  there  in  the  shape  of  his  head? — His  forehead  was 
what  you  calla  square  forehead.     His  head  was  straight. 
Had  he  much  of  a  forehead? — Yes,  a  very  good  forehead. 
A  JUROR:    Did  you  notiee  the  neek  of'  l!m;i:i:  TiriiimiixK — 
whether  it  was  a  long  neck  or  not? — Yes,  he  had  a  long  thin 
neck. 


Mr.   .In, tiee   M  Vou    were   asked   to   describe    1: 

Tic •MI:oi:Nl  '••  appear.iiiei-.      Aft.-r    havin"    heard   0 
lions  |int  tu  yon,  have  they  the  lea.-l.  or  do  Hi.  v  atl'e.-t  in  any  way 
the  opinion  th*1     'he    Deteiidant    is    not     the 

you  knew,  from    his  appearan<  •  ?      No.      1    am 
not  shaken  in  my  belief  in  anything.     lie  is   not   K.".I.I:  Tiai- 

(  AMAIN  <;KOK<;K  KKASKK,  sworn. 

mined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

1  on  rose  from  the  ranks,  I  think?      Ye..   I  did. 
Were  you  in  the  Carabineers  with  KO..I.I:  CIIAIII.I.S  TIUII. 
tM  whole  time. 

Were  you  quartered  at  Portobello  when  he  jo: 
1849?—]  . 

And  I  believe  at  that  time  you  were   the   regimental   sei 
major? — .lust  so. 

Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  undertake  the  drill  or  any  part   of 
the  drill  of  ROGKB  Tl<  HBOBHB?— J  had  the  whole  arrangem 
the  drills,  under  the  commanding  ollieer  and  Adjutant  of  the 
inent. 

Thel.  CICK :  The  superintendence  ?-   '• 

nee  of  the  whole  of  the  drilling  of  young  olli. 
emits. 

( 'aptain  1'iiiLurs,  who  is  now  dead,  was  then  the  riding  in 
— Just  so. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  in  your  own  way  .slowly 
and  distinctly  what  was  the  course  of  drill  that  you  subjeeted 

PlCHBORNE  to? — In  the  first  place  he  was  taught  to 
upright  and  to  march  to  what  we  call  the  balance  step,  <.„ 
step,  some  people  call  it.  From  that  he  was  taught  carbine 

;   and  after  that   he  took  his    lessons   in    the   regttl 
sword  drill,  and  was  taught  his  duties,  such  as  being  on  duty  as 
the  ollieer  for  the  day. 

Did  you  find  him  a  gentleman  who  was  able  to  understand  and 
comprehend  the  instruction  you  gave  to  him  ? — I  found  that  to 
be  the  case,  but  his  want  of 'knowledge  of  the  F.nglish  language 
caused  him  many  a  time  to  be  laughed  at  in  squad  drill,  when  he 
would  not  have  been  laughed  at.  That  prevented  him  making 
more  progress  than  he  really  would  have  done. 

Did  he  understand  and  take  in  the  instruction  you  furnished 
him  ?— Yes. 

And  understand  the  military  terms  that  you  applied  to  that  in. 
struction? — At  first  he  did  not  understand  them,  but  nltii 
he   became  thoroughly  well  acquainted,  and  was  a  most  exact 
officer  in  doing  his  duties,  and  was  very  attentive  to  all  his  drills. 

Did  he  understand  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  the  regi- 
ment?— I'retty  well,  considering  he  was  only  a  young  fellow. 

I  mean  at  the  end? — Yes,  at  the  end.  I  had  the  constant 
drilling  of  him  for  about  eighteen  months,  until  he  marched  with 
Captain  I'oLiiiu.  TURNER  to  Clomnel.  After  that  I  did  not  see 
him  aicain  until  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  in 
Dublin,  in  lx">_. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Had  he  completed  his  drill? — No.  He 
had  the  usual  two  drills,  but  the  extent  of  the  numbers  was  small 
in  comparison  with  being  at  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment. 
lie  was  quite  qualified  to  go  to  out-quarters  when  he  went  from 
( '.ihir  to  Cloumel. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Would  that  indicate  his  fitness  for  service  as  an 
officer,  his  being  sent  from  Cahir  to  Clomnel?— Certainly  so. 

You  yourself  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time,  we  know? 
— Nearly  28  years. 

You  know  the  term  "  serrafile  ?"— Certainly. 

How  long  have  you  known  that? — Certainly  for  the  last  forty 
or  forty-five  years. 

It  is  not  a  new  term  introduced  at  the  Crimean  war? — No  ; 
when  I  joined  the  regiment  first  there  was  serrafile  in  the  regi- 
ment at  that  day. 

Did  the  serrafile  of  that  day  mean  the  same  as  it  does  at  pre- 
sent?— Just  so.  You  were  supposed  to  look  after  the  rank,  and 
keep  the  rear  rank  close  in  order,  and  take  knowledge  of  all  irre- 
gularities that  occurred  in  the  ranks. 

Was  that  a  term  with  which  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  familiar?— 
Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  suppose  that  to  have  been,  like 
many  other  military  terms,  derived  from  the  French  "  serre," 
close  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  During  the  whole  time  that  you  were  in  the 
regiment  what  was  the"  full  strength  of  the  regiment ?— 246 
horses,  I  think ;  we  had  between  L'.r>0  and  I'OO  men,  until  we  went 
to  India. 

Was  the  regiment  divided  into  six  troops  ? — Into  six  troops. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  squadron  and  troops  ?— Yes, 
the  difference  is  that  two  troops  join. 

Was  that  a  matter  with  which  RoGF.r.  TlOHBORNE  was  perfectly 
familiar?— Certainly  he  was.  All  young  officers  after  they  have 
joined  are  taught  to  tell  off  the  squadron  at  recruit  "drill,  each 
drill  every  afternoon. 

Was  that  part  of  the  matters  that  ROGER  TlCHBORNS  was 
taught? — No  doubt. 

,  and  close  order.  What  is  the  difference  between  open 
and  close  order  .-—The  word  "open  order"  is  incorrect.  It  is 
"order."  "Open  order"  is  for  infantry.  "Order"  is  for 
cavalry.  The  oiv.;  is  four  horses'  length  when  the  ranks  are  open, 
and  in  close  order  it  is  only  half  a  horse's  length. 
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Where  does  the  sergeant  stand  now  on  parade? — That  depends 
altogether  how  the  regiment  is  told  off.  The  sergeants  are  placed 
mi  (lie  flanks  of  their  own  respective  troops. 

Would  you  say  that  the  .sergeant  ought  to  be  at  the  head  ui 
his  troop? — No,  I  do  not  say  so.  We  place  them  on  the  flanks  ; 
win n  they  are  told  off,  there  is  one  on  each  Hank.  When  a 
squadron  is  tuld  olT  together,  there  are  two  in  the  centre. 

it  would  not  be  a  correct  position  for  him  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  '! — Certainly  not. 

Puu'e  luTii.  Telling  off  a  squadron,  is  that  one  of  the  things 
taught  to  young  officers? — Yes,  after  they  have  been  there  a 
certain  time,  and  he  is  taught  that  eveiy  day  at  recruit  drill. 

Do  you  know  the  word  of  command  "From  the  right  number 
off  y". — l  should  think  I  did. 

I  should  have  thought  so  too.  Perhaps  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  an  officer  did  not? — 
Well,  it  would  surprise  me,  indeed. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  from  the  "  From  the  right  number 
off"  ? — So  as  to  divide  the  squadron  equally. 

ln?^.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  Queen's  Regulations 
tolerably  well? — Yes:  1  once  did  know  them  very  well  indeed. 

at  a  book  which  is  the  common  companion  of  a  young 
officer  ? — It  should  be.  They  are  supposed  to  have  it,  and  at  all 
general  inspections  it  is  one  of  the  books  shown  by  each  indivi- 
dual i.j  I  Reel'. 

You  have  told  us  thai  l!'><,i:i:  TK'iir.i>i-:xi:'s  chief  dilliculty  was 

ot  speaking  correctly  the  English  language? — Exactly  so. 
You  said  you  were  with  him  all  the  time   he  was  in  the  regi- 
ment?— Yes,  the  whole  time,  with   the  exception  from  the  time 
he  left  C'ahir  to  go  to  Clonmel.     lie  went  to  Clonmel,  and  1  did 
not  see  him  again  until  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
m.-iit  in  1851,  when  the  regiment  was  under  orders  for  India. 
You  came  with  the  regiment  to  Canterbury  ? — Yes. 

in  remember  his  illness  at  Canterbury? — Perfectly. 
1 1-,  you  remember — I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  from 
him — the  fact  of  his  being  bled  ? — I  did  not  see  the  opera - 
•  Ithough  I  was  in  the   adjoining  house  to  where  he  was.     I 
nit  aware  of  the  illness  until  the  next  morning. 
Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning? — Xo,  I  did  not. 
Dili  you  become   acquainted   with   the   fact  that  he  had  been 
bird? — Yes,  I  was  well  aware  of  it,  because  the  assistant-surgeon 
whu  bled  ROGER  that  evening  lived  in  the  same  house  that  I 
did. 

•  uld  like  you  to  tell  us  your  recollection  of  ROGER  as  to  his 

..al  appearance  ? — His  personal  appearance  was  not  very  nice. 

He  was  a  young  fellow,  and  he  was  very  thin,  indeed,  exceedingly 

thin,  and  not  at  all  appropriate  for  the  service.     He  was  what  we 

would  have  called  a  weed. 

A  weed  ? — A  weedy  young  fellow. 
His  shoulders  and  chest? — He  had  no  chest  at  all. 
Do    you     remember   his   shoulders? — He     drooped    in     his 
shoulders. 

1  ID  you  recollect  his  hair  ? — Perfectly. 

How  was  that  ?  (live  me  the  colour  first? — The  colour  wa.s 
what  I  call  a  dirty  brown.  It  was  neither  black  nor  brown,  with 

lination  to  curl  at  all. 

With  no  inclination  to  curl  at  all? — No,  none  whatever. 
•  unplexion  ? — Sallow. 

anything  at  all  about  his  eyes  ? — Not  anything  more 
than  there  is  about  mine. 

Xo  twitch  of  the  eye? — Xo,  nothing  whatever.  I  ought  to 
know  him  well,  for  he  was  in  my  hands  for  the  first  three  or  four 
or  five  months,  perhaps  three  or  four,  and  every  day. 

Now,  as  to  his  walk — how  did  he  walk? — He  walked  perfectly 
straight.  I  always  fancied,  and  do  fancy  to  this  present  moment, 
that  he  was  weak  in  the  limbs.  He  had  no  legs,  no  thighs,  and 
no  calves  to  his  legs.  lie  was  perfectly  straight  upon  his  limbs,  if 
you  can  understand  me. 

But  weak? — Weakly.  He  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
weakly. 

he  a  favourite  among  the  officers? — He  was  a  favourite 
but  he  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  practical  joking  ;  the  regi- 
ment being  under  orders  for  India,  at  that  time  in  the 

was  a  great  deal  of  that  carried  on,  and  he  had  a  full  share 
of  it.  He  was  very  exact  in  doing  his  duty  when  officer  of  the 
day.  If  you  can  understand  me,  if  a  man  was  late  watch  setting, 
ten  minutes,  ROGER  always  had  him,  according  to  directions 
confined.  The  men  did  not  like  that,  and  called  him 
'•  Fn-nchy,"  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  used  to  laugh  when  he 
gave  the  word  of  command. 

van  strict  as  the  officer  of  the  day  ? — Very  strict  in  doing 
all  his  duties. 

Did  he  attend  well  t.  his  military  duties? — Yes,  no  young 
gtntl'  '  have  attended  more  strictly  to  his  duties,  ana 

he  was  most  exact  in  all  his  duties. 

:    Ue  did  not  get  an  answer  to  the 

i-  he  was  liked  by  his  brother-otRcers? — He  was 

but  they  could   not   help   playing   those   practical  jokes, 

did  not  resent  them;  and  1  myself  told  him  to  turn 

on  them,  which  he  never  would  do. 

-Mr.  HAW  M:.-,:  What  sort  of  disposition  was  he  ?— As  kind  a 
young  fellow  a 

Yc"r  '-n  was  given  to  you  in  the  year  1801  ?— Exactly 


After  that  you  had  drilled  him? — Constantly. 

Diil  he  become  a  constant  associate  of  yours  ? — I  frequently 
saw  him  at  night  after  coming  to  Dublin.  When  they  had  not 
much  to  do,  and  no  previous  engagements  in  the  city,  they  used 
to  meet  together  in  one  another's  rooms,  and  they  might  have  been 
a  little  rougher  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 

I  am  asking  about  your  own  personal  acquaintance? — I  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  when  they  used  to  go  on  with 
;hes.?  sort  of  practical  jokes  I  told  him  to  resent  them. 

After  1851  did  you  become  a  constant  friend  of  his? — I  may 
say  1  was  ;  he  used  to  come  and  tell  me  his  little  grievances,  and 
sometimes  he  used  to  threaten  to  go  to  the  commanding  officer. 
I  told  him  to  resent  them,  and  turn  on  the  other  young  fellows 
tor  what  they  had  been  doing  to  him. 

Do  you  remember  his  habits,  do  you  know  what  they  were  ? — 
Yes,  I  s:iw  a  great  deal  of  his  habits. 

What  were  his  habits? — He  used  to  smoke  a  great  deal  of  very 
strong  tobacco,  and  used  to  snuff  a  great  deal,  and  the  young 

ntlemen  used  to  take  his  boxes  of  snuff  and  his  handkerchiefs 
away  to  prevent  him  from  snuffing. 

Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  one  of  his  horses 
once  ? — Yes,  I  remember  several  things. 

Tell  us? — It  was  in  Colonel  BICKERSTAFF'S  drill  and  my  own 
in  Cahir,  and  his  bridle  came  off  his  horse,  and  the  horse  ran 
about  the  field,  and  we  thought  he  would  be  injured.  They  made 
a  circle  of  the  squadron,  and  the  horse  got  into  the  circle  and 
was  caught. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  any  book  he  had  that  he  showed 
to  you,  any  book  of  costumes  ? — Yes,  I  had  it.  It  was  given  to 
Colonel  BICKKRSTAIT  who  was  the  Adjutant  of  the  day,  and  he 
gave  it  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it? — I  took  it  to  India,  and 
what  became  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  regiment  went  to  India  after 
all  ? — Afterwards,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  When  did  it  go  to  India? — After  our  return 
from  the  Crimea  in  1856,  about  the  middle  of  July,  I  think.  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  date  ;  we  were  the  first  cavalry  regiment 
that  returned  from  the  Crimea.  We  embarked  about  two  months 
afterwards. 

Do  you  remember  before  UOGEU  TICHBORNE  left  Canterbury  his 
making  you  a  present? — Perfectly. 

Of  what  was  it  ? — A  small  wooden  snuff-box  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  li  or  1J  in  width. 

A  wooden  one? — Yes,  a  wooden  snuff-box. 

Do  you  remember  how  that  present  came  to  be  made  ? — Yes, 
I  will  explain  that. 

First  I  may  ask,  I  believe,  the  box  itself  you  have  lost  ? — The 
heat  on  the  veneer  warped  the  box,  and  caused  the  lid  to  come 
away.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it.  It  is  very  likely  I 
threw  it  away.  . 

Tell  me  the  history  of  it  ? — I  was  not  at  mess  that  evening,  but 
sat  in  my  own  room.  My  room  was  on  the  same  passage  as  the 
mess  room  was,  and  he  came  rushing  into  my  room  in  his  usual 
way.  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter  now,  Tien.?  "  and  he  told  me 
the  young  fellows  had  been  bothering  him  the  whole  night  at 
dinner,  and  I  said,  "  Why  do  not  you  take  my  advice  ?  "  I  said, 
••Sit  down."  He  v. as  threatening  to  report  it  the  next  day,  as 
no  superior  officer  wa.s  present  at  mess.  I  said,  "  Sit  down."  I 
!  the  door,  and  called  out  for  JOHN  IKVVIX,  the  mess  waiter. 
He  came  up  in  mess  dress.  I  said,  "  JOHN,  bring  a  bottle  of 
champagne."  He  went  and  brought  it,  and  I  made  TlCHBORNE 
sit  down,  and  we  drank  the  bottle  of  champagne,  and  after  the 
champagne  was  drunk  I  called  out  "  IRWLN  "  again,  and  made 
him  bring  a  bottle  of  port.  After  that  he  thanked  me  for  the 
trouble  I  had  had  with  him  at  his  drills,  and  for  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  him  in  the  regiment.  He  then  went  upstairs — he  was 
not  sleeping  in  his  own  room,  he  was  expecting  daily  to  be 
gazetted,  and  he  slept  in  a  brother-officer's  room  over  my  head. 
He  came  back,  and  said,  "  I  will  make  you  this  handsome  present." 
They  were  the  words  he  used,  and  wished  me  to  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  I  looked  at  him,  and  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  take  it  or  turn  him  out,  but  I  took  it. 

You  took  the  handsome  present? — Yes,  and  kept  it  for  some 
years  when  we  were  in  India. 

After  he  left  Canterbury  you  saw  no  more  of  him  ? — I  have 
never  seen  him  since. 

You  have  told  us  you  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ROGER 
CHARLES  TICHBORNE.  You  have  a  perfect  recollection  of, him? — 
Perfectly. 

You  have  seen  the  Defendant? — Yes,  I  have. 
On  more  occasions  than  one  ? — Yes,  I  have. 
1  will  take  you  to  one  directly.     Have  you  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity afforded  you  of   judging  whether  he  is  ROGER  CHARLES 
Ti<  ifp.oiiXK  or  no't? — Quite  ample. 

Is  he  RoiiEi:  CHARLES  TICHBORNE? — Certainly  not. 
When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant  in 
England  ? — I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the 
867. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1867? — Yes,  I  fancy  so. 
How  came  you  to  hear  it  ?     Was  it  an  accidental  cir 


.  circumstance 


which  made  you  aware  of  his  coming  back  to  England? — I  saw  it 
in  the  papers  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
and  should  not  have  had  anything  to  say  in  the  matter  at  all. 
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\\  hi  a  did  him.  1  believe  it  was, 

Kt  .Inly.  1XII7. 
:Hst  July,  1867? — I  think  that  was  the  day.     I  am  not  certain. 

near  t!i"  <i 

Where  did   you    see    him   then? — At    tin1   I  .aw   Institution,  1 
hcd  him  for  four  hours  the  whole  time  the  Court  was  sitting. 
Where    Were    you   sitting    with    reference    to    him? — I  wa 
sitting  at  all,  I  was  standing  in  what  we  eall — a  military  term — on 
his  right  rear,  just  liehiml  his  right  shoulder. 

|)id  •  on  during  the  whole  time? — The 

lime,  with  the  eveept  ion  of  the  time  they  went  to  lunch. 

Notieing  him  and  hearing  his  voice-  -hearing  him  speak  ? — Yes, 
there  was  no  comparison  whatever  to  K'".i  i:  TirmaiUNK. 

Did  you  after  that — I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it — did  you  ever 
come  to   the   rear  front? — I  came  up  alongside  by  him  \vlii  i 
•igngod  with  the  gentlemen  sitting  at  the  table. 

Did  you  come  up  so  that  he  could  sec  jou? — No,  he  never  saw 
me  :  he  was  too  much  enframed. 

Did  he  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  see  you? — Yes. 

1  want  to  know  that? — The  late  Major  I'mu.ii'S,  Captain 
Poi.nii.L  TniNTi:  and  myself  went  into  a  private  room  to  allow 
him  to  pass.  The  Defendant  never  siw  us  until  we  came  down 
stairs.  Coming  down  outside  he  was  standing  at  the  Dowager 
l.adv  TlCHBOKNX's  carriage  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  window 
like  that  (describing").  He  got  up  and  looked  at  us  full  in  the 
face  coming  down  the  .steps.  On  the  last  step  we  halted  and 
looked  at  us,  and  neither  could  identify  either. 

You  neither  of  you  identified  him  ? — No,  there  was  no  chance 
of  that 

I 'pun  that  occasion  you  say  you  had  heard  him  speak,  and  had 
seen  him  and  watched  him  for  four  hours? — Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  Bee  him  again  during  the  autumn  of  that 
yt  01.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  next  year? — No,  I  was  living  in 
Grekt  Yarmouth  at  the  time. 

Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  him  until  the  month 
of  .January,  ISliS? — \o,  none. 

1  that  a  letter  which  yon  received  from  him  on  that  day,  the 
SOth  of  January  (handing  a  letter  to  the  witness)? — Yes,  that 
was  about  the  time  1  fancy. 

Was  that  letter  brought  to  you  by  a  person  named  Rous? — 
Exactly  so. 

Have  you  since  ascertained  that  Mr.  Rot's  kept  thr  'Swan'  at 
Alresford  at  that  time? — I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers  that  he  kept 
that  house. 

He  was  not  a  person  you  knew  anything  at  all  about  ? — Nothing 
whatever.  - 

AYith  that  note  did  Mr.  Itors  bring  you  anything  else? — Yes, 
he  brought  mo  the  Castro  corresponded. 

You  mean  the  letters? — Yes;  I  did  not  read  it,  J  was  at 
breakfast  at  the  time,  and  took  it  down  to  my  wife,  who  was 
Bitting  at  breakfast,  and  left  it  with  her,  and  she  overhauled  it. 
1  did  not  read  it  myself. 

Hut  you  knew  it  was  that? — Yes,  I  knew  it,  because  I  saw  the 
thing.  1  did  not  read  it. 

You  say  Mr.  FIIASKI:  looked  it  through  ?-  Yes,  just  so. 

Was  there  anything  besides  lhat — any  allidavits  ? — No,  I  was 
pressed  to  go  and  call  and  see  l!o<;i:u  TirillioliNK.  At  first  1 
objected  and  explained  1  had  seen  the  Defendant  at  the  Law- 
Institution,  and  I  had  perfectly  .satisfied  myself  he  was  not  TlCII- 
JIOI:M •:.  I  said  to  Mr.  Rors  at  the  time,  "  I  do  not  like  to  go 
down  to  the  Victoria  Hotel  and  tell  a  man  he  is  a  liar.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied."  He  said  that  Sir  ROCER  would  be  very  glad  if  I 
would  rome.  and  I  went  down.  My  wife  said,  "  You  had  better 
go ;  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  see  him  and  speak  to 
him."  OH  that  1  said,  "  I  will."  I  wanted  to  do  what  was  right 
and  just. 

You  may  recollect  this  in  the  Defendant's  own  letter  of  the 
30th  January,  1>. 

"  Victoria  Hotel,  Westminster, 

DF.AU  FI:.\M:I:  "  Jany.  :!dth,  1808. 

••  As  1  was  at  Colchester  I  thought  1  would  run  down  thus 
far  to  see  you.  1  have  sent  my  friend  Mr.  Rous  with  the  pate  so 
that  you  can  say  if  you  have  any  objection  to  come  and  see  me 
and  have  an  hour  conversation  and  judge  for  yourself  if  I  am  my- 
self or  not.  My  Friend  will  show  you  SHERSTOX  aliidavid  and 
you  will  see  by  that.  That  he  did  not  know  me  at  first  till  he 
conversed  with  me  a  little  while.  Hoping  that  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  I  start, 

•  •  Capn.  !•'.  ••  1  remain  Dear  FIIASKI: 

"6  Nelson  Terrace  ••  truly  yours 

"  Yarmouth."  !!•  <'.  1>.  TlCHBl 

Docs   that    e.-dl    to   mind  whether  any  allidavits  were   brought  to 
you  ?      No,  not  at,  that  time. 

Now,  having  determined  to  go  down  in  the  way  you  have  told 
us,  did  you  <_r<>  down  to  the  Victoria  Hotel  and  see  the  Defendant 
there  ? — I  did,  and  arrived  at  about  eleven,  or  a  few  minutes  past 
eleven. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that  interview? — I  sent  up 
my  card,  and  I  was  directed  by  the  waiter  to  walk  up  stairs  ;  and 
when  1  got  to  the  door  he  opened  the  door,  and  the  Defendant 
standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lloor,  just  opposite  the 
door.  !!<•  said.  "How  do  yon  do,  CAITUN  FRASKI:?"  The 
words  1  made  use  of  were,  "  I  do  not  know  you."  I  wa,;  then 
asked  to  take  a  chair,  which  I  did.  I  sat  down,  and  the  Defen- 


dant pi  my   h-ft.      We 

time.      'I  I  •  v  (  l!»i  s  and  l'>  \I-.i  s  i  )  and  the  Defendant  \\vreasking 
I  found   some  things  In  nt  he- 
knew  pretty  Well.      I  said  at   the   ti ••  There  a  good  many  cir- 

inces  which,  if  you  are  Uo<.i:i:  Tinn-.oRXK  you  could  tell  me 
which   nobody  knows  but  ourselves."     No 

I  siid,   ••  You  can  tell  me;  "  but  he  could   not  tell  me  anything  at 
all.      I    then    referred  to   the  affair  at    Canterbury:    "Ityo 
tell    me    the    affair    that    occurred    at    Canterbury,  I   will  try  to 
believe    you    are    TlCHBOKHK."      He    i-oiild   not   tell    i 
••  I  (<>   you    n  member   anybod-, 

Kram  during  the  time  you  were  there  ?"    lh   -ii«l.  •• 

••  Do  you  remember  .ImiN  lu\lN«,?''  lie  said,  ••  Who  is  JOHN 
InviNi,'.  i  I.  ".My  good  fellow,  that  is  just  what  1  said  to 
you  before.  You  know  nothing  about  the 

How  long  had  JOHN   Iiivtxt;  been  the-   mess  waiter? — I  d 
a  ((Darter  of  a  century. 

WU  lie  the    mess   waiter   during    the   whole  til'  Tini- 

I:OI:M:  was  in  the   regiment? — During  the  whole  time,  and  a  man 
that  was  thoroughly  well   liked  by  all  the  ollicers  in  the  regiment, 
and  nobody  could  be  in  the  regiment  without  knowing  he  v 
officer. 

You  told  him,  "  Y'ou  know  nothing  about  the  regiment/'   Did 
either  15.u<a:XT  or  Rot's  say  or  do  anything? — They  were  putting 
questions  about  his  personal  appearance.     He  was  sitting  a  little 
in  advance  of  me.    I  saw  a  slight  inclination  to  likeness  at  tin- 
side  part  of  the  face.     I  said,  "I  fancy  I  see  a  slight  likei 
but  the   Claimant  was  far  too  good-looking  for  Km.r.i:.      i 
'•  His  hair  at  that  time  was  much   fairer — lighter  than  what  it  is 
now,  inclined  to  curl  towards  his  neck."     The  other  man's  hair 
was  different  from  his.     I  told  him  so  at  the  time.     He  was  much 
taller  and  stouter  than  ever  RoGElt  was. 

You  told  him  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  regiment.    What 
further  took  place  before  you  parted  on  that  day? — We  «ei 
fectly   good  friends.      lie  pressed  me  to  take  some  sherry.     1 
would  not  take  any.     Of  course  he  helped  himself.     lie] 
me  to  stay  to  lunch.     I  would  not  do  that  either.     I  Iraski  dim- 
to   pay    him    a    visit;   he    would    show    me  a  horse  he  paid  L'o<> 
guineas  for.      I  refused  that  also.      I    got   lip   to  leave.      He  said, 
'•  Will  you  shake  hands?  "    I  said,  '•  1  have  no  objection  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  but  not   as  KOUEI:    TICIII;I;OI:M.."     I  then  left 
him. 

Y'ou  then  left  him?— Yes. 

Did  you  after  that  receive  another  letter  from  him,  a  few  days 
after,  dated  2nd  February  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE? — From  win  i 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Queen's  Anns  Hotel,  Bolton.  (The  letter  was 
handed  to  the  witness.) — Yes. 

That  is  this  : — 

'•King's  Anns  Hotel  liolton. 

"  DT.AI:  FKASKR.  "  Feby  i'n.1  His 

"  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  to  try  and  find  or  bring  to 
my  memory  about  what  we  were  speaking.  Do  you  mean  tin- 
time  I  gave  you  a  silver  snuff  box  if  so  I  remember  that  very  well. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  if  it  is  so. 

"  1  have  seen  MATHER  the  Trumpeter  and  also  HARRY  Col.  HAY 
servant.  They  are  both  at  Leeds. 

"  Y'ou  remember  MATIIKI:.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  as  much  a 
Frenchman  then  as  I  was,  but  he  now  speaks  English  very  well — 
they  have  both  made  very  strong  aflidavids  for  me.  1  loping  Dear 
FKASKK  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  lino  from  you 

"  Address  "  I  remain  truly  yours 

•• :.',  Wcllesley  Villas  R.  C.  D.  Ticm 

"  Wcilesley  Road 

"Croydon  Surrey." 

I  believe  to  that  letter  you  did  not  reply? — I  did  not.  I  con- 
sidered I  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  he  having  said  he 
gave  me  a  silver  snuff-box,  which  1  had  IK  \  er  received. 

Was  there  a  word  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  you  ever  had  a 
silver  snuff-box V — Not  at  all — not  a. single  word  of  truth. 

1'age  1070.  Just  let  me  ask  you  whether  this  is  true.  Did 
I!oi;i:i:  TIUIHOUNK  ever  hand  to  you  a  silver  snuff-box  to  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff? — Never  in  his  life. 

Did  you  ever  put  a  silver  snuff-box  of  his  into  your  pocket  ? — 
Not  likely. 

And  hear  him  say,  "  You  may  keep  it  ?  " — Never. 

Now  MATHER,  the  trumpeter,  whose  name  is  mentioned,  and 
l!A!:i:i — were  they  two  Carabineers? — They  v, , 

Were  they  in  the  regiment  during  the  time  KoiiKU  was  th* 
HARRY  might  have  known  a  good  deal  about    ROGER  TlCHBORNE ; 
Inn  .M  VIIIEI:  could  not,  because  MA TJIER  joined  the  regiment  at 
r.allscollin,  and  TICIIIIORXK  was  in  Cloumcl  and  elsev. 

He  did  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff  ? — He  did. 

Had  he  several  snuff-boxes? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLON  :  Did  you  say  page  ItiTti? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Y'es,  my  lord.      You  will  find  a  letter  at  the  top. 

.Mr.  Justice  MKLLOr:   Yes;  1  see  the  letter  now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  a  letter,  now,  to  Mr.  HOI.MI  ,  written 
by  the  Defendant. 

"  Victoria  II < 
"  Yarmouth 
"IH:.\R  HOLMES  "Jan.  :!<ith. 

"I  hope  you  reerived  the  four  allida.  .   from 

ler.     AVc   arri\ed   here   last   night.      I  wrote    FI:ASI:I:  and 
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*  irnhig.     lie  KIIASKI:  came. to  - 

1 1  and  stayed  till  two.     He  would  not  make  an  affidavit. 

He  says  lie  recognised  me  by  the  upper  part  of  my  face  and  also 

from  my  conversation.     And  if  I  can  remember  any  tiling  that 

,ied  in  his  room  before  I  left  he  will  swear  to  me  anywhere." 

—  N'o  such  words  ever  passed. 

•;  He  left  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possiable.  and  as 

promised  to  come  and  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  me  at  Croydon, 

he  is  quite  convinced  only  lie  as  told   I>O\VKKI:  that  he  did  not 

no.     He  said  he  was  soory  he  had  done  so.     lie  go  on  from 

to  Peterborough  to  night." 

The  Loi:r>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Stop  there— that  is  all  that  passes 

e  to  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  my  lord,  that  is  all. 

Is  there  any  truth  at  all  in  that  ? — None  whatever,  except  that 
I  told  B.UGEN'T  and  Rous  that  I  fancied  I  saw  a  slight  likeness 
on  the  side  of  the  face  ;  but  any  part  of  the  conversation,  such  as 

ive  read  now,  is  totally  untrue. 

I  think  I  have  already  put  the  question  to  you — have  you  any 
doubt  at  all? — Xot  the  slightest  doubt  whatever — and  had  none 
when  I  was  at  the  Law  Institution  ;  as  to  the  difference  in  the 


men,  they  are  totally  different  in  every  way.     There  could  be  no 
mistake. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKNEAT.Y. 

When  Mr.  Rons  first  came  to  you,  and  you  saw  him,  did  you 
not  say  to  him — "  I  do  not  know  you.  I  know  nothing  of  you  "? 
— Yes,  I  did  say  these  words,  or  some  words  tantamount  to  that. 

He  said,  "  I  do  not  suppose  you  do,"  and  asked  you  to  read  the 
letter? — Perfectly  so.  I  believe  some  words  like  that  passed. 

To  that  effect?— Yes. 

After  that,  did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  paid  ?onv?  money  by 
the  other  side  to  come  to  town  '/—Never. 

You  did  not  tell  lines  that? — Never. 

When  you  came  into  the  presence  of  the  Defendant,  did  the 
Defendant  address  several  observations  to  you  ? — Yes.  I  was 
asked  frequently  about  his  appearance,  and  his  likeness,  and 
Tirin'.nuNT.'s  likeness. 

Did  not  Ho  us  siy  to  you,  "  You  must  have  known  Mr.  R<y;i:i: 
Tn.'in;oi;\K  very  well  when  he  was  in  the  regiment  "  ? — ^o  I  did. 

Did  not  Rous  say  that  to  you? — I  do  not  know  that  I  might 
have  said  it. 

Did  not  Rous  say  that  to  you?— It  is  very  likely  he  might. 


(FROM 


TIOHBOBNE.) 


Hav  !  it? — No.     I  have  not  forgotten  anything. 

Did  he  say  it.  or  di.l  lie  not? — Yes,  lie  did  say  it. 
Do  not  :s  iy  "  very  likely  "  if  he  did  ? — I  will  say  what  is  true. 
Did   you   not    answer   "Very   well"? — Will    you   repeat   the 
•  iin  ? 

•  You  must  have  known  ROOKIE  TICIIBOISXE 

.'•11  when   he  was  in  the   regiment."     Did   you  not  mako 

r,  ••  I  did.  very  well?  " — V  ay  I  did. 

I  iid  not  1:  •  you,  "Was  there  nothing  remarkable  about 

at  you  could  recollect  him  by?" — They  asked 

.lions  of  that  sort.     I  do  not  recollect  the 

J  am  not  asking  the  whole? — You  are  asking  one  at  a  time. 
•'  \V  narkable  in   his  appearance  that  you 

will  you  swear  U<>rs  did  not  say  that 
:          Kit  swear. 

!  lie.  or  did  he  not? — I  am  not  sure  that  he  said  it. 
made  answer,  "nothing   particular  "? — Where  there  are 
i.ing   to  you  at  one  time  it  is   impossible  I  could 
the  whole  0  -riotis  asked  toe. 

Did  answer,  "  nothing  partienl  in."     Does  that  recall 

I  am  not  sure  about  it. 
•re? — N'o,  I  am  not. 

Did  not   I!."     say  to  yon,  "Had  not  ROGKI:  TICHI;OI:N-K  very 

.'  " — Y<'S,  In'  had  largi-  eyebrows. 

iay  that  to  yon  ? — I  do  not  know  if  h"  sdd  it, 

ked   about  the   Defrn- 

I  from  you ? 

1    i-v  •ruii.ng   that   is  true,  as   far  as  I  can 

iverc  put  to 


you  by  Rous;  if  you  have  forgotten  them,s\y  so,  if  you  have  not 
forgotten  them  tell  m;  what  you  recollect  about  them.  Did  lie 
ask  you  whether  Uu>;i:i:  TICIIUOIIMK  had  not  very  large  eyes  and 
eyebrows  arched? — I  daresay  lie  did.  I  will  not  swear.  I  am  not 
sure  of  it. 

Did  you  not  say,  "  Yes,  I  remember  that"? — Yes,  1  daresay  it 
is  so. 

Did  he  not  direct  your  attention  to  the  Defendant,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  could  not  observe  the  same  in  the  Defendant's 
appearance? — The  words,  I  made  use  of,  were,  he  was  far  too 
good-looking  for  ROGEP.  TICIIIJOKN'I:. 

Do  answer  me  yes  or  no.  Did  that  happen?  if  it  did  not  you 
Kin  explain  it ;  if  it  did,  say  yes.  I  will  put  the  question.  Did  he 
not  then  direct  your  attention  to  the  now  Defendant,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  could  not  observe  the  same  in  his  appearance? — No. 

He  did  not? — I  am  not  sure  he  said  so.  I  could  not  be  certain 
of  it. 

Then,  in  the  reply,  I  suggest  to  you,  you  made,  yon  immediately 
replied,  "  I  can  see  the  likeness  there  certainly,  but  nowhere  else  "? 
— I  said,  "A  slight  likeness" — were  the  words  I  used.  It  was  not 
his  eyes  at  all,  it  was  behind  his  length  of  jaw,  from  the  chin 
upwards  behind  his  ear. 

No  allusion  you  say  was  made  to  the  large  eyes  and  the  arched 
eyebrows  ? — There  was  no  allusion  made  to  that. 

By  Rous? — I  do  not  know  by  Rous  or  I'.AIGKNT. 

It  is  Rous  I  am  putting,  not  BAIGKNT. — I  cannot  recollect. 

Have  you  not  seen  Rous  since? — He  came  and  made  an  anrile 
y  to  me  for  what  he  had  previously  said. 

lie  has  made  an  ample  apology  for  what  he  previously  faid,  Ins 
he?— Yes. 

You  know  Rous? — Yes,  I  know  him  by  sight. 

It  is  Rnrs  I  am  putting  t>  you,  in  asking  this  question.    I  really 
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must  have  a  dist .;  .vhether  you  have  for 

or  deny  them? — 1  haw  no  rcculle.'tion  of  tin-in. 

An-  you  prepared  tu  say  you  did  nut  in  answer  to  that  <[••: 
of  Kors  say.  "  I  ere  certainly,  but  nowhere 

—  1  never  nude  BM  of  su.-li  a  term. 

You  never  did? — I  never  did. 

Diil  you  not  repeat,  that  two  or  three,  times? — I  Said  I  saw  a 
slight  likeness.  !!>•  mi  sitting,  as  I  said  before,  n  little  in 
advance  of  me.  I  could  see  a  slight  likeness  as  I  fancied  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  of  the  eye- 
brows?— No,  my  lord,  1  did  not  say  of  the  eyebrows  at  all.  I 
said  TICHBOIINI:  had  large  dark  eyebrows. 

Dr.  KI.XF.ALY  :  Large  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows  did  you  say? — 
Dark  eyebrows. 

Large  eyes.  Did  you  say  TICIIBOKXE  had  arched  eyebrows  and 
large  eyes? — Very  likely  1  might  have,  said  so  ;  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

If  you  did  say  so,  did  not  TICIIBOKXE  have  those  features  ? — 
— Yes,  TiciiHOKNE  had. 

Do  you  not  remember  or  do  you  deny  it  ? — I  do  not  deny  any- 
thing. 

"I  can  see  the  likeness  there  certainly,  and  nowhere  else  "? — 
In  respect  of  the  side  face. 

Did  Rocs  then  speak  to  you  about  MOOP.E,  and  did  he  tell  you 
that  Moo  HE  said  he  could  not  swear  he  was  not  the  man  nor 
yet  that  he  was  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  MOOBE. 

I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  know  anything  about  MOORE. 
I  am  asking  you  what  I  say  Rous  put  to  you  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  question. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  such  a  question  was  not  put  to  you 
by  Rous  ? — I  am  not  prepared,  because  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it.  If  I  had  I  would  state  it. 

Did  not  you  answer  to  that  and  say,  "  That  is  just  the  case  with 
me.  I  could  not  swear  one  way  or  another  "  ? — Stuff,  no  ;  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  in  my  mind  when  I  saw  the  Defendant  at  the 
Law  Institution. 

You  did  not  say  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  see  how 
I  could  have  said  it. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  did,  or  not  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
I  could  have  made  such  an  allusion  at  all,  because  1  was  perfectly 
satisfied  in  my  mind  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  first. 

I  will  try  and  get  a  distinct  answer? — I  am  perfectly  willing  and 
ready. 

Rous  told  you  that  MOOKE  said  he  could  not  swear  that  he  was 
not  the  man  nor  yet  that  he  was,  upon  which  ^ou  'made  this  an- 
swer: "That  is  just  the  case  with  me.  I  could  not  swear  one 
way  or  the  other  "  ? — I  will  swear  to  that,  that  he  never  made  use 
of  any  such  words. 

And  you  never  made  use  of  any  such  answer  ? — Never ;  I  could 
not  say  that  on  my  conscience  after  my  mind  was  made  up. 

Your  mind  was  made  up  ? — Perfectly  made  up. 

AVas  ROGER  quite  sober  when  he  made  you  a  present  of  this 
plated  snuff-box,  and  said,  "I  will  give  you  this  handsome  pre- 
sent "  ? — You  can  understand  if  you  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  a  bottle  of  port  probably  you  would  not  be. 

Like  Mr.  HAWKINS,  I  never  tried  that  mixture,  therefore  I  can- 
not tell  ? — I  tried  it,  and  I  was  perfectly  sober. 

Was  he  quite  sober? — I  do  not  think  he  was  drunk.  I  never 
saw  him  under  the  influence  of  drink  in  my  life. 

He  handed  you  a  miserably  wretched  little  snuff-box,  and  he 
said,  "  I  make  you  this  handsome  present."  Did  he  do  it  ironi- 
cally ? — No,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Did  he  do  it  seriously? — Yes. 

You  said  you  were  going  to  drive  him  out  ? — I  said  I  looked  at 
the  box  and  I  looked  at  him. 

You  said  something  further? — I  said  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  throw  it  out  or  not."  I  was  disappointed,  I  might  say,  at  the 
paltry  tiling  that  was  given. 

He  thoroughly  understood  what  he  was  about? — TICHBORNE 
and  myself  both. 

TICIIBOKXE  and  yourself  ? — Yes,  thoroughly. 

Am  I  correct  in  supposing  if  he  had  been  able  to  describe 
that  to  you  entirely  as  it  happened,  you  would  have  believed  him 
to  be  the  man  ? — Well,  no  ;  I  had  rny  doubts,  but  I  certainly 
would  have,  because  there  was  no  person  present — no  servant 
there  that  could  convey  the  information  to  the  party. 

You  had  not  conveyed  the  information  to  anybody  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not.  I  have  spoken  of  it  since  this  case  commenced  to  others. 

At  the  time  you  put  that  testing-point  to  him,  as  I  understand 
from  you,  nobody  knew  it  but  yourself  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  ;  I  am  not  aware. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  person  having  known  it  at  the  time  you 
put  that  point? — No. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  you  put  that  ques- 
tion to  him  ? — No,  1  cannot. 

You  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
I  want  to  know  what  interval  elapsed  between  your  testing  his 
memory  in  that  way  and  his  sending  you  the  answer  he  did  ? — 1 
saw  him  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  about  the  end  of  January,  if  I  do 
not  forget.  I  kept  none  of  the  letters,  nor  copies  of  the  letters  : 
it  was  about  the  beginning  of  February,  1868. 

\\  as  it  within  two  or  three  days  ? — I  should  say,  yes  ;  certainly 
within  four  days. 


1  lid  i  lifers  ride  in  long  stirrups  ? — The  ordinary  regu- 

.-liri  ups. 

Are  they  long  a-  distinguished  from  ordinary? — Accord: 
don  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Carabine,  is.     Are  they  long 
as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  stirrups  ''. — No;  there 
certain  regulation  for  the  length  of  stirrup. 

Are  they  the  same  length  a.s  the  civilians  use'.' — I  do  not  think 
they  are.  'I  a  little  longer.  You  do  not  Bee  two 

civilians  ride  alike. 

I  am  talking  of  civilians  generally.  The  stirrups  that  were 
used  in  the  Carabineers  are  longer  than  those  civilians  generally 
use  ? — Yes. 

The  L(II:D  Cim  usual  military  stirrup? — .1 

No  difference  between  the  Carabineers  and  other  military 
—Yes. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.V:  The  legs  are  straight? — No  such  thing.  That 
used  to  be  some  forty  It  is  not  the  case  now. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  .Irsucr. :  The  length  has  been  very  much 
shortened,  lias  it  not? — Very  much  shortened. 

1  do  not  know  what  it  was  in   l.s'ij,  but  in   l*|i;.  1M7  to  IN.'C' ? 
— 1848  and  1849  it  was  more  the  hunting  seat  than  the  cavalry 
seat.      When  the  late  Lord  VIVIAX   was  Inspector-General   of 
Cavalry,  he  altered  the  stirrups.   There  has  been  a  uniform  l< 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  service. 

At  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  when  ROGER  Tionsoi: 
in  the  Carabineers,  it  was  shorter  than  it  is  now  ? — Not  shorter 
than  it  is  now — about  the  same  length. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  1  thought  you  said  they  had  been  shortening 
them  lately  ? — 1  did  not  say  lately. 

Arc  they  the  same  length  now  as  they  were  then  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  now.  I  have  left  the  service  some  years. 

They  are  longer  than  the  ordinary  civilians  wear? — I  believe 
they  are,  than  the  majority  of  civilians. 

Had  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  practical  jokes  they  played 
on  TICHBOUNK  ? — Yes. 

Has  he  told  you  they  were  in  the.  habit  of  pulling  him  out  of 
bed? — There  was  no  case  occurred  in  the  regiment,  but  I  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  part  of  my  duty. 

One  of  the  jokes  was  to  pull  him  out  of  bed  ? — Frequently. 

As  he  lay  undressed  in  bed?— -I  never  was  present  at  any  when 
he  was  undressed,  but  I  have  heard  some  of  the  practical  joking 
— not  pulling  out  of  bed. 

What  practical  jokes  did  they  play  on  him  besides  pulling  him 
out  of  bed? — One  night  after  they  had  left  mess  the  young 
fellows  went  to  a  certain  officer's  roon.  TICHBOIIXI:  was  there. 
I  was  called  and  begged  to  come,  and  proceeded  to  come,  and 
they  pulled  the  scarlet  cover  off  the  couch  and  made  holes  and 
pushed  his  arms  through  them,  dressed  him  as  a  cardinal,  and 
pulled  the  cover  off  the  pillow  and  put  it  on  his  head  and  placed 
him  on  a  chest  of  drawers. 

Was  he  dressed  or  undressed? — In  his  mess  uniform — just  as 
he  came  from  mess. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  practical  joke  played  on  him  when  he  was 
undressed  ? — No,  never. 

Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  they  had  ever  pulled  him  out  of 
bed? — No,  1  have  no  recollection  of  him  ever  doing  so. 

Did  you  hear  anything  about  a  malformation? — No. 

Never? — Never.  I  ought  to  know  almost  every  part  about 
him ;  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  had  him  about  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  four  or  five  months  after  he  joined. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  nick-names  ? — Frequently. 

What  nick-names  ? — "Frenchy "  by  the  men,  and  by  the 
officers  "  Tish." 

Anything  else  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  May  1  write  something,  my  lord,  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  hand  it  to  the  witness  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  like. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  The  Court  must  be  cleared  if  I  cannot. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  say  put  it  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

Dr.   KENEALY  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  see  the  question  first,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well.  It  is  whether  he  was 
called  by  some  name.  (The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr. 
HAWKINS.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  object.  (The  paper  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  "  Small  cock."  Was  that  one  of  the  nick-uanics  ? 
— The  night  he  came  into  my  room  he  told  me  such  a  term  had 
been  used — I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  night  when  you  sympathised  with  him  he  told  you  that 
name  had  been  used  ? — I  was  well  aware  that  ROGER  never  cared  to 
be  where  there  were  ladies  of  a  certain  character,  and  he  never 
would  go  into  a  room  where  there  were  people  of  that  sort. 

Did  you  not  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  ladies  of 
that  character  into  the  room  where  he  was  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  it  from  himself? — Very  likely.  I  could 
not  swear  to  it:  we  had  such  frequent  conversation. 

Dr.  KF.XEALY  :  I  shall  want  the  Jury  to  see  that  paper.  (The 
paper  was  handed  to  the  Court  and  then  to  the  Jury). 

Did  he  on  more  than  one  occasion  complain  to  you  that  they  had 
brought  persons  iu  of  that  class  ? — lie  never  complained  to  me  of 
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that ;  but  I  have  been  present  when  they  were,    and  he  never 
entered  the  room  where  they  were. 

Did  he  not  complain  they  had  been  brought  in  specially  on  his 
account  ? — Not  brought  on  his  account. 

And  that  as  a  sort  of  grievance  ? — No,  I  atn  not  aware.  1  could 
not  swear  to  any  such  thing. 

I  am  asking  you  what  you  say  he  complained  to  you  yourself. 
Had  he  not  complained  they  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  persons 
of  that  kind  to  the  place  and  joking  on  the  matter  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  he  had. 

Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that  he  did? — Yes. 
You  are  ? — Yes.  perfectly. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 

Was  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  a  gentleman  who  associated  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  regiment  ?— Yes,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
himself. 
Have  you  found  him  inclined  to  associate  with  low  company  at 

—Never :  lie  w;<s  far  above  anything  of  the  sort. 
As  I  understand  you,  he  studiously  avoided  the  society  of  the 
low  women  about '! — I  should  think  so. 
Did  he  as  a  positive  fact  ? — Yes,  as  a  positive  fact. 
As   to  these  nick-names  of    "Frenchy"   or  "Tish,"   was   he 
called  by  those  nick-names  by  the  officers  in  the  presence  of  any 
lady  who  happened  to  be  by?— He  was  always   called    "Tish 
throughout  by  the  men,  who  did  not  care  very  much  about  him 
9  very  exact  in  his  duty.     They  used  to  laugh   occasionally 
at  his  not  being  able  to  convey  what  he  ought  to  have  done  t 
them. 
It  was  the    men  who  called  him '•  Frenchy  "? — Yes,  the  men 

lly  called  him  '•  Frenchy  " 
Among  themselves? — Among  themsi 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  They  would  not  address  that  to 
him  ?— Certainly  not :  they  dare  not  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  officers  called  him  "Tish,"  and  the  men 
among  themselves  would  speak  of  him  as  "Frenchy  " ?— Just  so. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .Irsnci: :  As  regards  truth,  what  was  his  char- 
acter ? — I  should  think  there  was  no  doubt  about  him  at  all.  ] 
should  think  lie  was  above  anything  like  committing  himself  to 
tell  a  falsehood. 

Was  that  the  character  he  had  in  the  regiment? — I  am  certain 
he  had.     There  was  nothing  in  the  regiment  at  that  day  but  whai 
I  thoroughly  well  knew.     It  was  my  business  at  that  time  to  know 
everything  that  passed. 
Were  you  in  his  room  ? — Yes,  frequently. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  one  way  or  the  other  whether  he  kept 
a  diary  or  journal? — I  am  not  sure.     I    never  saw  him.     Mosl 
young  officers  do  keep  a  journal,  but  I  am  not  aware  he  kept  one. 


C.U'TAIN   FIIASEK    (AS   SKETCHED   BY   SIR  KOGER 
TICHBOENE). 


..TAIN"  VIU.IKKS  MO U'l  OX,  sworn. 

•I  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 
•  —In  the  Queen's  County. 
You  are  the  brother,  I  think,  of   Captain  SAMUEL  MOBTON  ? 

When  did  he  die  .'— Iu  1- 


Your  sister  CATHERINE,  I  think,  married  Mr.  KI;LUTT  and  wis 
examined  here  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

Now,  do  you  remember  ROGER  TICIIBORXE,  first  of  all  '—Yes 
quite  well. 

During  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  Carabineers  he  was  in 
your  brother's  troop  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  visit  your  brother  or  your  father?— He  visited  my  father 
\\  as   that  frequently  during  his    stay  at    Cahir  V— Yes,  very 
frequently. 

Were  you  quartered  with  him  anywhere  yourself,  with  ltd,;; •]• 
1  iriiiJonsE  ?— I  was  quartered  with  him  in  Dublin. 

U'ere  you  in  the  Carabineers  ?— 1  was  in  the  35th.     I  was  in 
the  Royal  Barracks  and  he  was  in  the  Portobello  Barracks 

Being  in  Dublin,  did  you  see  much  of  him  ?— Yes,  I  saw  him 
nearly  every  day. 

Where  did  you  see  him  chiefly  ?— At  the  Portobello  Barracks 
^  The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  being  in  Dublin  or  the  second  time  ? — The  second  time. 

After  you  made  his  acquaintance  at  Cahir  ? — I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance shortly  after  he  joined  the  regiment  in  1849. 
_  You  saw  him  again  ?— I  saw  him  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
time  in  the  service. 

But  more  particularly,  as  I  understand,  in  those  times  ?— But 
more  particularly  in  those  times. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  that  during  the  whole  time  until  he  left  for 
Canterbury  ? — Until  the  regiment  left  for  Canterbury. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  him?— Frequently  with 
my  brother. 

Dining  in  the  mess  with  him? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  out  with  him,  or  join  him  at  other  places  ? — I  joined 
in  everything  that  they  did. 

Did  you  meet  him  in  society  ?— 1  did  not  meet  him  very  much 
in  society,  except  in  the  society  of  the  mess  and  going  out  to 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement  in  Dublin. 

You  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  ?— I  have  been  at 
parties  too  with  him. 

Will  you  just  give  me  your  recollection  of  him? — When  I  saw 
him  first  he  was  a  very  thin,  slim  young  man,  I  suppose  about  5 
feet  8  ;  dark  hair ;  rather  shy  manners,  though  not  with  the 
people  he  was  acquainted  with  ;  he  was  shy  to  strangers  ;  his  eyes 
were  dark,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  They  gave  you  the  idea  of  beiiir* 
dark  eyes. 

What  do  you  say  to  his  complexion  ? — Very  sallow. 
His  person  ? — Very  thin. 

Do  you  recollect  his  shoulders  and  his  chest  ? — He  was  a  bail- 
chested  man  ;  bad  shoulders  and  chest ;  lougish  arms  and  le"s 
very  thin,  without  any  muscle,  I  should  think. 

How  did  he  walk  ?— lie  walked  very  well,  I  thought.  He 
turni'il  out  his  toes  a  little. 

it  an  awkward  walk  or  not?— I  could  hardly  call  it  an 
awkward  walk  ;  anybody  who  turns  out  his  toes  very  much  does 
stand  in  his  way  (explaining^. 

You  remember  his  voice  and  accent? — Yes,  very  well. 
What  was  his  accent  ? — Quito  French,  quite  foreign. 
Do  you  remember  whether  in  speaking  he  used  French  words 
or  spoke  French  ?— Occasionally  he  would  say  "  What  do  you 
call  so-and-so,"  mentioning  a  French  word,  "  What  do  you  call 
it  in  English." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  midst  of  a  sentence  he  gave 
u  the  French  word  and  asked  you  the  English  word?— Asked 
low  to  express  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  gave  him  the  information? — Yes. 
You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  voice? — Quite. 
The  character  of  the  voice? — Soft,  low  voice. 
Have  you  seen  the  Defendant? — Yes. 
When  did  you  see  him  first?— In  May,  1871. 
\Vliere  did  you  see  him? — I  saw  him  in  one  of  the  courts. 
Was  that  when  the  late  trial  was  going  on  ? — Yes,  a  few  days 
after  it  commenced. 

Did  you  see  him  on  more  occasions  than  one  ? — I  saw  him  very 
requently  during  five  or  six  weeks. 
Yon  heard  him  speak  ? — I  heard  his  cross-examination. 
You  have  formed  a  judgment  on  him ;  is  he  the  ROGER  Tica- 
BORNE  you  knew  ? — Certainly  not. 

There  are  one  or  two  letters  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about, 
fou  have  told  us  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  your 
ather's  house  at  Clonmel  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  know  your  brother's  horses  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  he 
'Ught  to  know  them. 

Was  he  a  very  intimate  friend  of  your  brother's  ?— The  most 
ntimato  that  he  had  in  the  regiment — he  looked  up  to  him  ;  in 
act,  I  think  he  was  put  to  my  brother's  troop  to  make  a  soldier 
jf  him  if  it  were  possible. 

Now,  do  you  remember  your  brother's  chargers? — Yes,  veiy 
well. 

Had  they  names? — Yes. 

What  were  their  names  ? — His  first  charger's  name  was  Ilaw- 
horne. 

And  the  other?— No,  his  first  charger's  name  was  Shamrock, 
lis  second  was  Hawth 

They  were  horses  very  well  known  to  the  regiment? — Very 
well  known  ;  very  ham.!.-iome  horses. 

Very  much  admired? — They  wen;  very  much  admired. 
Were  their  names  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  horses  well 
known  ? — Yes,  very  well  known,  I  should  think. 
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ree  was  bought,  as  you  say,  in  York  after  Koi,ti:  TlCHBOBNl 
,d  left  the  regiment  ;  "indeed,  after  lie  left  England?— I  should 


Now,  let  me  auk  you,  had  your  brother  ever  a  horse  that  had 
'hollow   b.  Ohl      Do   \ou   remember    hearing   the 

IX-fei:  ,,f  your  brother's?—]  do  not. 

:    brother  a  roiiched-back  horse?— N».  never. 

He  hvl  not?— He  had  a  horse  that   might  be  called  roach - 
ba-kcd.  blithe  bought  that  in  1  .<>.'!  in  York. 

He    bought   that  in  l*.r>:>   in  York?— It  was  af;  jriment 

was  dismounted   to  goto  India    he  sold  his  char-.-i  ,   and   had  to 

»1  himself  again.      I  If  then  bought  a  elu  stnut  horse  in  York 

—a  very  handsome    English  horse.     That   might  be  called  hollow 

back  i!d  not  call  it  hollow  back 

,1  that  term  have  been  applied  to  any  of  the  chargers? — 
iinly  not. 

You  will  find  a  referem  e  to  that  at  page  718,  my  lord,     ihat 
hor. 
had 
say  so.     I  will  not  be  certain  about  it. 

The  I.oi:i>  Cim  :  Can  you  give  the  time  of  the  year? 

— They  went  over  to  Canterbury  in  about  July. 

.June? — .June  1  x.r>L\     1  suppose  it  was  before  Christinas. 

of  is52V— Of  1852, 

That  this  roach — backed  horse  was  bought? — Yes. 
said  first  1853  ;  you  meant  1852  ?— 1852. 

11,'  had  no  such  horsr'in  England?— No  such  horse  in  England. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  think  your  late  brother  kept  a  diary? — Yes, 
he  always  kept  a  diary. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to  know  or  not,  did  ROGER 
TiCiinoiiNE  to  your  knowledge  keep  a  diary? — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

I  MB,  taking il  in  !*'>-'  in  the  begining  of  February,  in  your 
broth.  'onstant  mention  of  BOQEETlCHBORNl'S  name?— 

He  was  in  his"  troop  at  the  time  they  were  on  out-quarters. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  saw  the  Defendant  during  the  late 
t.-iai  ami  heard  him  cross-examined.  Do  you  remember  on  any 
occasion  being  in  company  with  Captain  PoLHii.LTuuNEli  ?—  Yes, 

And  seeing  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

Can  you  first  of  all  give  me  the  date  of  that  :  I  do  not  want  the 
exact  date,  but  about  the  period  ? — It  would  certainly  be  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  <Jth  ;  it  was  before 
the  end  of  it. 

May,  1*71?— Yes. 

Now,  where  did  you  seethe  Defendant? — He  was  going  out 
of  Court  at  the  rising  of  the  Court. 

Did  either  you  or  Captain  POLIIILL  TURNER  speak  to  the 
Defendant?— No,  Captain  POLIIILL  TURNER  sjpoke  to  him  after 
the  Defendant  spoke  to  Major  KELLETT. 

The  Defendant  spoke  to  Major  KELLETT  ?— First 

Mr.  Justice  LUMI  :   \Vas  he  with  yon? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  recollect  what  Major  KELI.ETT  said  tr 
him? — The  Defendant  said  to  Major  KELLETT — "  1  know  you,' 
and  smiled. 

What  did  he  say  ?— Major  KELLETT  said,  "  I  suppose  you  do, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  He  said — "  Who  am  I,"  and  th 
Defendant  said,  '-Colonel  BETTY,"  or  "BETTY"  rather:  he  did 
not  say  "  Colonel." 

Now,  BKTTT  was  an  old  officer  in  the  Carabineers  ? — Not  an  olc 
officer. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  Carabineers  in  KOGEK'S  time.  Di. 
you  know  that  or  not? — I  think  he  had  joined  before  HOI:I-:I 
left:  shortly  before  he  left. 

At  all  events.  Major  KELLETT  was  well  known  to  ROGER? — Yes 
he  should  have  been. 

N.nv  Captain  1'ouiiLL  TURNER,  I  daresay  you  know,  was  an 
officer  a  long  time  in  the  regiment  with  ROGER TlCHBORNE ? — Yel 

AVI; en  Major  KELLETT  said,  ••  Who  am  1  ?"  did  he  look  at  yo 
or    Captain   PoLHILL  TURXEK,    and  recognize  either  of  you? — 
Captain  1'oi.HlLL  TURNER  asked  who  he  was.     He  said,   "Wh 
am  1  ?"     The  Defendant  looked  at  him  for  some  time,   and  said 
"  I  do  not  know." 

Was  that  all  ?— That  is  all  1  heard. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

You  §ay  he  turned  out  his  toes,  did  he  not  walk  rather  awk 
w.irdly  ? — I  would  not  call  it  awkwardly  ;  he  walked  peculiarly. 

D..1  you  ever  notice  a  nervous  movement  about  his  eyebrows 
— No,  1  never  noticed  it. 

I  suppose  you  did  not  notice  his  figure  very  much.  Did  yo 
notice  his  hands  or  his  feet  much? — I  did  not  notice  hia  hands  o 
his  feet  very  much. 

You  say  he  had  occasionally  to  say,  "  What  do  you  call  this  i 
Knglish  ;  can  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  words  h 
faile  1  in? — No,  I  could  not. 


Would  it  be  an  easy  word  or  a  hard  word,  or  a  word  used  for 
domestic   purpose.     What  sort  of  word  would   it  lie? — 1   really 

t  tell  you  that. 
The  L'ii:i>  Cn.  >  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  last  witness 

uro  to  me. 
Dr.  Ivi  M.AI.Y  :  lie  was  very  thin  in  those  days? — Y'es. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

Tin-  I.oun  CIIU:K  JUSTICI:  :  You.siwhim? — A  grc.it  deal  of  him. 
You  most  have  dined  with  him? — Yes,  very  often  indeed. 
Did    you    ever   notice   any   peculiarity   about  the  thumbs? — 
Sever. 

Can  you  take  on  yourself  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
suppose  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  at  all  event-  ?  -  <  >ften 
QOUgn. 

Can  you  take  on  yourself  to  speak  one  way  or  the  other? — No, 
cannot ;  1  never  observed  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUMI  :  Did  you  hear  the  Defendant  examined  in 
In-  t  'oiirt? — Yes. 

Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  accent? — Yes,   I  noticed  quite 
different  accent. 

Would  you  call  it  a  foreign  accent? — No,  1  should  call  it  a 
gruff  English  voice,  very  unlike  KO<;J;K  Ticin;ni:Ni:'s. 

The  l.i'Uu  Ciinir  JUSTICE:  No  foreign  accent  in  it? — No, 
none  whatever. 

Captain   (1EORGE  FRASER,  re-called. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    I  think    1  understood  you,   • 
drilled  ROGKP.  TICIIBORXE  for  some  time,   or  superintended  hi 
— I  both   drilled  him  and  superintended  his  drill  for  nearly  the 
first  18  months  he  was  in  the  regiment. 

I  dare  say  you  have  drilled  a  great  many  in  your  time  ? — Some 
hundreds. 

Yrouknow  one  man's  make  and  another's? — I  should  think  I 
would. 

That  is  the  reason  I  meant  to  ask  you  the  question,  but  it 
slipped  my  mind,  was  he  what  you  would  call  an  in-km 
— He  was  as  straight  in  his  limbs  as  a  man  could  be,  as  I  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  examination  ;  iu  fact,  I  believe  up  to  this  day, 
he  was  weak  in  the  knees. 

That  would  be  visible  in  his 'walk  ? — He  had  a  sort  of  kicking  up 
his  toe  when  he  walked  along,  the  same  as  a  man  might  have 
who  had  weak  legs  ;  he  used  to  kick  up  his  toes  in  the  front  of  him. 
He  was  straight  made? — He  was  straight  made. 
When  he  was  on  drill  would  he  wear  gloves,  or  his  hands  he 
naked? — Have  placed  his  hands  scores  of  times. 

Ungloved? — Sometimes  with  gloves  and  sometimes   wi; 
when  he  had  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he  frequently  had  no  glove 
on  the  right  hand. 

The  other  hand,  would  that  be  gloved  or  not? — He  would 
have  his  gloves  on  at  any  part. 

Have  you  seen  his  hands  ungloved? — Hundreds  of  times. 
Was  there  any  peculiarity  about  the  thumb  of  either  hand? — 
I  never  saw  it. 

Yrou  never  saw  it  ? — No  I  must  have  seen  it.  I  had  the  habit  of 
stretching  his  fingers  down,  and  placing  his  hands  before  he  was 
taught  with  arms  at  all. 

You  never  observed  anything? — I  really  do  not  think  that 
there  was  anything  about  him — any  deficiency  or  malformation 
about  his  hand.  I  never  saw  it.  1  must  have  seen  it  if  there  had 
been. 

I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me,  although  it  would  be  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  drill,  are  the  troopers'  horses  numbered  ?- 

How  is  the  number  shown  ? — It  is  cut  on  the  back  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  just  behind  the  shoulder :  numbered  from  1  to  what- 
ever number  you  want. 

Is  the  officer  of  the  troop  expected  to  know  the  number  of  the 
men's  horses? — If  he  knows  his  duty  he  should  know  the  number 
of  every  horse  if  he  were  asked. 
The  number  of  every  horse  — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  defect  of  that  sort 
whether  it  would  be  noticed  in  any  book. 

The  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Unless  it  amounted  to  a  malfor- 
mation which  would  interfere  with  the  use  of  it.  (To  the 
witness.)  Suppose  an  officer  had  any  peculiar  formation  of  the 
thumbs,  would  it  be  noticed  anywhere? — Of  course.  Al 
there  is  nothing  about  a  man  there,  about  his  hands  or  his  face, 
but  must  be  seen  ;  the  same  as  any  other  gentleman. 

Would  it  be  entered  anywhere  ? — I  think  not.  The  description 
book  that  is  kept  in  the  Adjutant's  office  does  not  give  anything 
of  that  sort. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  a  quarter-past  ten.] 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY.— AVF.I.NKSI.AY,  JUNE  UTII,  1873. 

'I  he  evidence  offered  on  this  day  does  not  admit  of  any  summary  that  would  be  worth  interlarding  with  the  Report, 
o  ir.selves,  therefore,  with  at  once  proceeding  to  the  day's  business. 


We  content 


COLONEL  ROBERT  BICKERSTAFF,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  living  now,  1  believe,  near  1'reston,  in  Lancashire? — 
Well,  I  am  in  the  country.  I  live  in  Belgrave  Mansions  and  at 
Preston. 

Were  you  formerly  in  the  Carabineers? — I  \, 

were  in  the  ( 'arabineers  before  ROGER  TiciinoRNi;  joined, 
and  after  he  left  ? — 1 


In  1S-19,  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joined  you  were  Adjutant  ?— 
I  was. 

Was  Colonel  JACKSON  Colonel  of  the  regiment  ? — Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Now  (General  Sir  JAMES  JACKSOX? — He  is  dead,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

I  did  not  know  that  fact? — Y'es,  he  died  last  October. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  ROGER  TlCHBuKNi: 
joining  ? — Perfectly. 
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First  give  me  the  date  of  it  ? — I  could  not  be  certain  as  to  the 
date. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  fix  that  by  the  letters  as  the  27th  October. 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  we  know  that  quite  well. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  were  with  ColonelJACKSON  when  became? 
— I  was  taking  the  regimental  returns  for  him  to  sign.  He  was 
sick  at,  the  time. 

Tell  us  now  what  occurred  ? 

The  Lm:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Colonel  ? — I  was  with  the  Colonel  with  the  returns,  and  durino- 
that  time  a  small  tap  came  at  the  door.  The  Colonel  said, 
'•  \Vh.-tt  is  that?  "  and  the  tapping  went  on,  and  he  said,  "  Will 
you  kindly  look  who  is  at  the  door  ?  "  and  I  opened  the  door, 
and  a  little,  diminutive  man  presented  himself,  in  very  seedy 
black  clothes ;  because  I  must  say,  the  night  before  he  had  been 
in  the  mud  at  Howth,  and  they  brushed  him,  and  so  he  appeared. 
Colonel  JACKSON  said,  "Who  is  he?"  and  he  said,  "I  have 
come  to  join  the  Carabineers ;  "  and  the  Colonel  was  rather  annoyed 
at  the  time,  and  he  said,  "  Send  him  to  URY."  He  was  taken  for 
a  cook.  We  were  going  to  have  a  large  dinner  party,  and  the 
Colonel  thought  it  was  an  assistant  cook  coming  to  help  the 
messman. 

What  did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  say  to  that? — He  then  presented 
a  large  official  letter,  which  is  usual  for  officers.  It  is  sent  from 
the  Horse  Guards  stating  they  are  appointed  to  the  regiment ; 
whereupon,  Colonel  JACKSON  opened  the  letter,  and  he  tossed  it 
to  me,  and  said,  "That  is  our  new  Cornet;  go  and  present  him 
to  our  brother-officers." 

And  did  you  go  with  him  ?— I  took  him  as  soon  as  I  got  some 
of  the  returns  signed,  and  gave  him  over  to  Captain  FOSTKI:. 

there  any  request  for  Captain  FOSTER  to  do  anything  for 
him? — No;  I  merely  gave  him  over  to  him.  He  was  then  Mr. 
FOSTKI:. 

On  that  occasion,  you  have  told  us  his  appearance  in  seedy 
black  clothes  ? — They  were  seedy  in  consequence  of  the  mud. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  clothes  were  very  good  clothes,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  what  he  had  undergone  the  night  before. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  ? — lie  did  over  and  over  again.  It 
was  a  regular  joke. 

\Vill  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  he  said  had  occurred  to 
him  ? — lie  said  he  was  on  the  pier  of  Kingstown,  and  they  asked 
him  where  lie  wanted  to  go  to,  and  he  said  to  "  Ilof,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  he  could  have  gone  round  by  train  for  eighteenpence  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  I  believe  he  gave  them  £5  to  take 
him  across  in  a  boat,  and  when  he  got  across,  there  was  no  land- 
ing-stage, and  the  tide  had  receded,  and  they  put  him  down  in 
the  mud,  and  I  believe  he  waded  through  that  to  Ilowth  Castle, 
and  when  there  they  gave  him  some  clothes. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  learnt  all  this  from  him? 

He  told  me  so  himself.     He  told  me  so  frequently. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  lie  was  wearing  on  the  morning,  I  presume, 
the  clothes  'i — They  dried  and  brushed  them  for  him,  and  he 
joined  the  regiment  in  them. 

Do  you  know  whether,  on  the  following  morning,  anything 
me  for  him  by  Major  FOSTKI;? — That  evening  I  believe, 
Mr.  FOSTER,  as  he  was  then,  took  him  down  to  Dublin,  and  got 
him  regularly  rigged  out. 

In  joining,  is  there  a  book  which  is  signed  ? — There  is  a  record 
of  service. 

Just  look  at  that.  (Handing  the  book.)  Is  that  the  book 
which  is  signed  upon  joining  'i — This  is  the  record  of  service  ;  it 
is  always  signed  by  the  officers  on  joining.  When  an  officer  joins 
he  signs  it,  but  the  signatures  underneath  are  not  put  at  the 
same  time  there.  I  see  Colonel  HAY'S  name  is  put  to  those,  and 
the  Colonel  then  was  Colonel  JACKSON.  He  was  Lieutenant, 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  when  CORNET  TICHHORNE  joined.  Colonel 
HAY  was  not  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment  at  the  time 
Mr.  TI<:III;IPI:NF.  joined  the  Carabineers. 

However,  that  is  the  book  which  KOGER  TICHHORNE  signed  on 
the  day  he  joined  ? — This  is  his  signature. 

Arid  I  see  there  is  a  memorandum  at  the  top  on  the  day  on 
which  hit  retired  from  the  service? — That  is  usual. 

The    L'>i:i>    CIIIKF   JUSTICE:    "Retired   Cornet   Gtli    Dragoon 
Guards.    I:!th    January,    1819,    by    purchase   Lieutenant,    27th 
,  by  purchase.     Retired  from  the  service  by  sale 
of  hi  ion,  4th  February,  IN."):;.'' 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  myself  see  a  date  to  that  first  signature. 

The  Low)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  signature  has  no  date,  the 
signature  of  the  ollicer,  Rof.r.i:  (,'IIAI:I.I:S  TIOIH'.OILNI:. 

Those  are  generally   put  in   just   before   the 

.  who  inspects  tin1  regiment  always  ii 
•/oki.     Tln.-y  an;  supposed  then  to  be  always  entered  up. 

Xow  I  will  ask  you   this  qm  ':  you 

hout  the  time  of  ROCF.I:  TK"IIKUI:M:'S  service  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  him? — Most  intimate. 

ibe,  os  you  now  recollect  him,  his  person  and  appear- 
light,  very  sloping  shoulders.     He  had  rather  a 
rrow  chested  with  pigeon  breast.      He  sutf 
!<-al  from  asthma,  and  it  gave  a  kind  of  wrinkled  look  to 
his  f.: 

.1  kind  of  a  wrinkled   look    to  his  faro?— A    haggardi.sh 
"ft  I'1'  older  than    you  would   think  bi 

II.:    had    dark    hair,    perfectly    rtraight,   and 
"•''   :"]<   :     lie    always   plastered    il 


Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  about  his  ear?— Not  the 
slightest ;  I  have  no  remembrance  whatever  connected  with  his 
ears. 

How  did  he  \ralk? — I  cannot  say  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  his  walk.  He  had  a  very  curious  way  of  kicking  his 
sabretache  as  he  walked  along — a  sort  of  awkward  way  of  kicking 
that  as  he  walked  along. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  notice  any  peculiarity 
about  the  formation  of  his  legs? — Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  there  any  peculiarity  about  his  face  at  all 
— his  eyes  or  anything? — His  eyes  were  rather  watery,  particularly 
if  there  was  a  cold  wind  ;  his  eyes  and  nose  were  very  red,  both 
of  them. 

Was  there  any  twitch  of  the  eye  ? — Not  the  slightest. 
AVas  there  anything  about  eitherof  his  thumbs — any  peculiarity? 
— I  never  saw  any. 

Will  you  just  tell  us  what  his  habits  were  during  the  time  you 
were  acquainted  with  him  ? — He  was  very  anxious  to  learn  his 
drill.  He  was  certainly  addicted  to  smoking. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Before  you  pass  from  the  drill,  did 
he  show  any  inability  ? — My  Lord,  he  knew  his  drill  perfectly,  to 
drill  him  on  the  table. 

He  knew  it  in  theory  ? — In  theory. 

Now,  when  he  came  to  put  it  into  practice  ? — When  he  was  put 
on  a  horse  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  put  on 
his  horse  he  seemed  to.  forget  everything  about  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  His  voice  as  he  spoke,  how  was  that? — It  was 
nothing  but  broken  English. 

Did  he  endeavour  to  give  the  word  of  command  and  find  a 
difficulty  in  making  himself  understood? — I  could  not  teach  him 
to  give  the  word  of  command. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  did  that  arise  from? — From 
his  broken  English. 

I  mean,  did  it  arise,  supposing  he  had  been  able  to  speak 
English,  from  want  of  capacity,  or  so  far  as  you  could  judge, 
from  his  inability  to  express  himself? — From  his  inability  to 
express  himself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  At  Portobello  his  rooms  I  believe  were  near 
yours  ? — Opposite  mine. 

Did  it  bring  you  together  a  good  deal  ? — Very  much,  and  lie 
used  to  come  into  my  room  almost  every  night. 

Did  you  discuss  among  other  subjects  military  drill  and  matters? 
— Almost  every  night.  I  used  to  teach  him  in  my  room  almost 
every  night. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  that  was  done  ? — I  had  little  bits  of  cards 
with  two  troops,  and  used  to  teach  him  his  drill  in  that  sort  of 
manner,  and  say,  "  Supposing  you  wanted  to  change  front  to  the 
right,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  and  he  would  do  it  in  a  moment,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  1  was  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  what 
was  going  to  be  done  the  next  day  on  parade  he  would  do  perfectly 
well  in  the  room,  but  the  moment  he  got  on  his  horse  he  could 
not  handle  the  horse.  He  could  stick  on  it,  but  he  could  not 
handle  it,  and  his  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  horse  instead 
of  the  drill. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  that  inability  to  handle  the 
horse  continue  to  the  last  ? — Yes,  he  never  could  handle  a  horse 
well.  He  could  stick  on  them,  but  he  could  not  rivle  them — not 
for  military  riding. 

Was  there  a  book  in  use  in  the  Carabineers  which  was  called 
the  '  Regulations  for  the  Instruction,  Formation  and  Movement 
of  Cavalry  '  ? — There  was. 

In  1841?— It  was  1811. 

Look  at  that  (handing  a  book)? — This  is  the  cavalry  book.  It 
continued  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  cavalry. 

And  is  that  the  book  with  which  he  was  familiar? — Yes,  that 
is  the  only  book  we  ever  had  during  ROGER  TICHHOIIXK'S  time  and 
while  I  was  in  the  Carabineers.  It  has  been  changed  since. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY  :  What  is  the  name  of  it? — 'The  Cavalry 
Regulations,  1844.' 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference,  my  lord,  is  page  107"),  and  I 
should  like  your  lordship  to  see  the  character  of  that  book  at 
once  (handing  it  up). 

So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  he  acquainted  with  the  difference 
between  a  troop  and  a  squadron? — Yes,  perfectly  well.  He 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  knew  it  myself. 

And  did  he  know  a  serafile?— Perfectly. 

And,  I  suppose,  how  many  there  were  in  each  troop  ? — Oh  dear 
yes,  he  knew  all  that ;  he  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did  myself. 

Did  he  make,  as  far  as  his  acquiring  knowledge  of  his  profession 
U  much  progress  as  you  would  expect  of  a  gentleman  with 
ordinary  intelligence? — He  did. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  or  rather  in  ISf,:',,  did  he 
know  as  much  about  the  regiment  as  you  would  expect  him  to 
know? — Quite  as  much  as  the  other  young  officers.  Of  course, 
there  were  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  one  or  two  who  were  first-rate 
officers;  but  take  the  general  run  of  young  officers  on  a  foot 
parade,  he  was  as  good  as  any  of  them.  Mounted,  as  I  said 
before,  he  could  not  manage  a  horse ;  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
control  over  it. 

I3ut  subject  to  that  impediment  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went., 
was  he  has  well  acquainted  with  his  duties  as  the  other  "dicers? 

—Ye*. 

With  tin:  exception  r.'f  one  or  two?— Aa  f ar  M  m»  knowledge 

wrnt.      I  do  not  mean  to  WJ  he  did  it  08  well. 
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As  far  as  knowledge  of  terms  went  ? — He  knew  them  perfectly 
well 

Tin-  r. :   As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  his 

,  soldier? — Very Hudou  indeed. 

Mr.    II\\\M      :    You   said    he    was   very   fond   of    smoking.     I 

•on    made   that    ho   . 
than  was  good  for  him  '! — There  was. 

l>o  you  remember  doing  anything  in  order  to  cheek  him? — 1 
do.  He  had  a  pile  of  cavendish  about  so  hii;h  U 

''in;,'),    and  the   Colonel  ordered  it  to  he  taken   nway  from 
him,  and  lie  put  him  upon   his  honour  that  he   would  smoke  unly 
one  sliek  ahoni  so  long,   a  week,  of  this  cavendish,  and  1  i 
give  him  one  stick  a  week,  and  he  gave  his  word  of  honour   that 
he  would  smoke  nothing  more  than  that. 

he  advised  liy  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  regiment  on  the 
subject  '.'  lie  was  frequently  advised  ;  in  fact  it  was  the  surgeon 
who  spoke  to  Colonel  II  \Y  and  said  lie  was  smoking  too  much, 
lie  really  smoked  on  account  of  the  asthma. 

During  the  time  he  was  in  Dublin  did  you  see  much  of  him  so 
as  to  know  what  society  lie  kept  there  ? — I  did.  I  met  him  and 
we  went  together  frequently. 

Will  you  tell  us  places  he  was  in   the  habit  of  visiting? — We 

went  together  to  two  balls  which  Lady  BLAKKXKY   gave,    and 

•utly  at  the  Castle.  He  was  at  every  ball  at  the  Castle  during 

the  time  we  were  there,  and  there  wereone  or  two  private  houses, 

•which  I  forget. 

Did  he  visit  a  good  deal  in  good  society  in  Dublin? — AH  the 
he  visited  in  was  good  society. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  whole  time  you  knew  him,  know  him 
to  be  addicted,  or  to  show  any  preference  at  all  for  society  beneath 
himself  ? — Never. 

Now,  regards  his  manner,  what  was  his  manner  ? — It  was  that 
of  a  Frenchman.  All  his  idioms  were  French.  In  asking  a  ques- 
tion lie  would  not  ask  it  as  an  Englishman  would.  He  would 
ask  a  lady  whether  she  profited  by  the  fine  time  to  promenade, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Had  he  any  idea  of  music  ? — Yes,  he  would  say,  "  This  music 
is  very  pale,''  and  those  sorts  of  expression. 

Was  he  reserved  in  manner  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  he  was. 

As  far  as  the  French  idioms,  of  course  that  is  due  to  his  French 
education,  but  did  you  find  any  vulgarity  about  his  language  or 
manner  ? — Never. 

And  during  the  long  time  you  were  with  him,  had  you  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  anything  of  the  kind  if  it  existed  ? — I  had. 

Had  he  any  duties  with  reference  to  mess  in  Dublin  ? — I  could 
scarcely  tell  that ;  they  changed  about  so. 

Was  he  the  subject  during  his  life  in  the  army  of  jokes  ? — He  was. 

How  did  he  bear  them  ? — I  had  very  little  to  say  to  them.  I 
was  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  his  jokes 
I  was  the  last  man  who  would  ever  hear  of  them,  because  it  was 
my  duty  to  report  anything  of  that  kind  to  the  commanding 
officer. 

You  were  with  him  at  Cahir? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  who  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  Cahir? 
— I  know  he  visited  a  Mr.  CIIATEH,  for  I  have  met  him  there 
myself  very  often. 

Was  he  intimate  with  the  family? — Very  intimate.  All  the 
officers  went  there  a  good  deal. 

Do  you  remember  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  coming  to  Cahir? — 
I  do. 

How  long  did  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  remain?— I  cannot  say. 
I  think  he  dined  with  us  about  twice  or  three  times  ;  I  will  not  be 
certain.  I  know  he  dined  twice,  for  I  remember  very  well. 

Now  at  Cahir  had  you  any  hounds? — We  had. 

Did  KO.;KI:  TICIIHORNK  take  an  interest  in  that? — Oh,  yes  ;  he 
rode  well  to  hounds  ;  he  was  all  right  there. 

Did  he  ever  handle  the  hounds  himself  ? — That  I  cannot  say; 
],e  might  or  might  not.      We  turned  about.     Captain  MOETON 
ml  manager  of  them,  but  if  he  was  away  any  officer 
was  chosen. 

The  I.OIMI  (  'HIM  JI-STICK :  Was  it  a  pack  of  harriers  ?— Yes. 
— Mr.  HAWKINS:  However,  it  was  a  constant  amusement  there  ? 

Yes.  twice  a  week. 

Was  he  liked  in  the  regiment? — Very  much. 
1  favourite  V — Very  much  so. 

A  young  nnn  who,  after  leaving,  would  have  been  very  gladly 
welcoj  -lie  would,  very  .irladlv. 

Do  you   c  n-is,  and  his  bringing 

'k  ? — Yea,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  small  two* 
with  all  the  dill  ,f  the  French  army. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  brought  it  to  you  from  Paris?— 

He  lirouj.1,1  it  from  Paris  for  me. 

Mr.  B  '.Iiich   T  think  Captiin  FI:\M.I:  after- 

had1.' —  1  lent  it    to  Captain  FI:AM-:I:,  and  I   think  he 
only  worth  about  n  couple  of  francs,  or  something  that  of 
sort. 

I  beli.-ve  yr.ii  paid  a  visit  to  Paris? — I  did. 
Was  that  during  th*  time  KOCKIE  TICHBORNE  was  in  the  Army? 
—  It  win  just  as  he  was  lea1. 

"id  he  re  bo  do  anything  when  you  went  there? — He 

1  me  to  t  ike  an  introduction  to  his  mother,  who  was  then 
Mr 

You  came  with  him  to  Canterbury,  and  in  Canterbury  do  you 
remember  his  being  ill? — i  do  perfectly. 


i'ou  told  us  that  he  suffered  a  great  deal  from  asthma?  — lie 

di.l. 

Where  was  he  quartered  ? — In  the  Artillery  Barracks. 

Was  that  during  all  the  time  he  was  there? — Y.  »,   I 
certain  ;   I  do  not  remember  anywhere  else. 

l.ORH  ClllKK  Jl'MK'i:  :  1  thought  you  changed  when  the 
17th  I. 'im-crs  went  away  '.' — I  beg  pardon.  For  a  few  days  we 
W.TC  in  the  Infantry  Barracks  ;  I  i  hat.  I  do  not  know 

where  he  was  then  when  we  gut  our  horses  luck  :   1  am  alluding 
to  during  the  time  we  were  dismounted.      We   we   dismounted 
iiort  time,  and  our  hor.-.-s  were  taken   away  from  us;   then 
c  ordered  to    be   re-mounted — then   he   and   myself  were 
both   quartered    in  the  Artillery  Barracks;   he    \\ 
subaltern  at  the  time. 

When  you  say  the  Artillery  Barr.icks.  do  you  mean  the  ' 
Artillery  V— The  Horse  Artillery  Barr 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  is  page  ~~>.'2. 

Was  your  room  near  his? — Opi 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me  the  date  of  the  serious 
illness? — I  cannot ;  it  was  tl  nd  of  the  year,  but  I  really 

do  not  know  the  date.     I  should  say  it  was  September  or  Oi 
b    ut  will  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Dr.  MOOUE  was  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment? — Yes. 

Did  he  summon  you  into  Mr.  TICHU<>I:NK'.S  room? — lie  did;  he 
came  into  my  room  and  asked  me  to  come  into  Mr.  TICHI;< 
room. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  was  the  assistant  surgeon  ? — He 
was  the  assistant  surgeon,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  about  what  time? — They  had  all  gone 
to  mess.  I  was  not  at  mess  that  night.  I  should  think  it  w.  s 
about  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 

In  what  condition  did  you  find  BOGEB  TICHBORNE  ? — He  was 
lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  bed;  he  was  perfectly  rigid,  and  all 
he  could  say  was  "  Bleed." 

Did  you  see  his  face  ? — 1  did ;  his  face  was  perfectly  of  a  livid 
colour;  in  fact,  he  was  gasping  for  breath. 

Did  you  see  what  the  doctor  did? — Dr.  Mooin:.  first  of  all, 
tried  to  bleed  him  there,  in  the  right  arm,  and  then  the  left. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  ,lrsn<  K :  He  nude  a  puncture  with  a  lancet? 
— A  puncture;  just  a  little  trickle  of  blood  came  from  it,  and 
then  he  tried  the  left  arm. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  With  what  success? — Exactly  the  same;  lie 
then  tried  both  ankles.  Nothing  came  except  just  a  little  trickle 
of  blood  from  each.  The  doctor  then  turned  to  me  and 
"  Shall  1  open  the  temporal  artery?  "  1  said.  >•  Open  anything."' 
He  immediately  opened  the  temporal  artery  about  here  ;  there  is 
a  little  soft  part  there  (by  the  side  of  the  right  eye.) 

It  was  the  right  side? — The  right  side  ;  an  immense  quantity 
of  black  blood  came  out,  whereupon  he  immediately  revived  ;  he 
was  very  languid  afterwards. 

But  it  relieved  him  ? — It  relieved  him  almost  immediately. 

Did  you  remain  with  him  ? — I  did.  We  sat  up  more  or  less 
the  whole  night  We  were  afraid  of  the  thing  coming  off  in  the 
night,  and  were  afraid  he  would  bleed  to  death  ;  and  the  doctor 
had  put  a  pad  on  and  then  a  bandage  round,  on  purpose  to  keep 
the  artery  compre 

Did  anyone  else  sit  up  on  that  occasion  ? — I  think  there  was  a 
good  many  backwards  and  forwards  after  the  officers  came  from 
mess ;  they  had  heard  of  it,  and  they  all  came  to  visit  him  one 
after  the  other. 

During  the  night  was  he  well  enough  to  speak  to  you  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  he  recovered  perfectly  after  that.  Of  course  he  was  languid 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  perfectly  conscious. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  go  to  bed? — He  was  lying 
on  the  bed  when  this  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  undressed? — lie  had  nothing  on 
but  a  jersey  and  a  pair  of  drawers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  the  bleeding  ? — 
Often  afterwards  he  told  me,  ••  You  did  save  my  life." 

You  told  him  what  had  occurred? — Oh,  the  doctor  told  him  all 
th.it  had  occurred. 

What  you  have  just  told  us? — He  told  me  he  knew  exactly 
what  occurred. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Page  1680,  your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to,  and  in  the  examination  in  chief  it  is  TL'li. 

lie  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  remain  at  all  confined  to  his  room?— Yes;  he  was  an 
invalid  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  I /oi:i>  CniEi1  JUSTICE:  lie  did  not  leave  his  room? — He 
did  not  leave  his  room,     i  do  not  remember  his  doing  duty  : 
after  that. 

He  went  away  to  1'pton  at  the  end  of  October? — I  do  not 
think  lie  ever  did  duty  :  hen-tun  regiment.  I  m 

that  when  he  left  1  was  ordered    from  Canterbury  to  Walmer.      i 
iw  him  again  after  his  leaving. 

lie  left  in  the  end  of  October,  we  krow  from  other  sources.  I 
think  he  got  to  Upton  on  the  L'lith  or  L'-^tU  of  ( letolicr,  and  had  ;i 
long  leave,  and  was  away  all  November  ami  December? — Well, 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  again  after  my  troop  was  ordered  to 
Walmer. 

When  did  your  troop  go  to  Wai rner? — I  should  think  about 
January,  and  from  thei  iam  in  April  or  May. 

Then  you  would  not  see  him  'i — I  do  not  think  1  saw  him  again 
after  that  bleeding. 
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Can  you  give  us  an  idea  at  all  of  what  time  elapsed  -between 

bis  illness  and  liis  going  away  OD  have  he  had  prior  to 

;  e  Army  V — 1  happen  to  know  from  his  letters  that  he 

I'pton.     He  went  from  Canterbury  on  leave  to  Upton  at 

•  1  of  October,  and  was  away  all  November  and  December, 

ami   did  not  rejoin  his  regiment  until  January,  18IJ3.     l)o  you 

'ner  his  going  away  on  leave? — Perfectly. 
Now,  how  long  was  he  ill  before  he  went  away  on  leave? — I 
should  say  myself  about  three  weeks. 

As  far  as  you  can  tell ? — 1  should  say  three  weeks,  but  1  will  not 
be  certain  on  that  point. 

Three  weeks  after  taken  ill? — He  was  about  three  weeks  with 
us  after  being  bled  ;  he  was  bled,  and  remained  about  three  weeks, 
d  at  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  he  went  on  leave,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  memory. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  After  the  events  you  have  been  detailing,  do 
you  remember  Dr.  MOORE  giving  him  any  advice? — He  did. 

What  did  he  tell  him? — He  told  him  it  was  no  use  his  going 
on  serving,  he  could  not  serve.  He  said,  "  Another  illness  like 
that  would  kill  you.'' 

And  as  fur  as  your  memory  serves   you,  he  did  not  serve  ? — I 
do  not  think  he  did  any  duty  afterwards;  but  I  will  not  be  certain, 
-e  I  went  to  Walmer,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him 
.fterwards. 

You  do  not  remember  seeing  him  after  the  mouth  of  October, 
or  whenever  he  left? — Whenever  he  went  away  on  leave,  I  do  not 
think  1  ever  saw  him  him  afterwards;  I  do  not  remember  it. 
Mr.   Justice   MELI.OR  :    Was  Dr.  MOORE   the  surgeon  of  tha 
:it  ? — lie  was  assistant-surgeon,  my  lord. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  a  reason  for  asking,  do  you 
.'.  hether  Dr.  MOOI:E  was  an  English-educated  practitioner? 
— I  could  not  tell.     He  was  an  Irishman,  but  where  brought  up 
I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Is  Dr.  MOORE  alive? — He  died  at  Delhi. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :    I  suppose  he  was  well  known  in  the 

rybody? — Oli,  very  well  known  indeed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  this  circumstance  of  the  bleeding  was  well 

in  the  regiment  ? — Every  officer  in  the  regiment  knows 

it,  every  one  of  them.     They  used  to  laugh  at  me  about  it. 

I  cut  his  throat  to  save  his  life. 

LORD  Cim:i  JUSTICE:  Did  the  bleeding  on  the  temporal 
,'iiy  mark   afterwards? — I  do  not  know,  my  lord  ;  I 
could  not  tell. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  know  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  go  to 
India.  Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  on  that  subject? — No,  I  do  not 

Yner  his  saying  anything  about  going  to  India. 
Did  he  talk  to  you  on  that  subject? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
-ing  anything  about  going  to  India — nothing  special.     We 

1  going  to  India,  we  thought,  at  one  time. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  know  anything  about  his 
>   effect  an   exchange? — No,  my   lord — I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  took,  I  think,  Captain  POLIIII.L  TURNER'S 
t  r.  ID p  ? — Yes. 

Ila\ ;  .vith  ROGER  TICIIBORXE  at  the  end  of  1852,  when 

did  you  first  1 1 ear  of  the  Defendant? — Really,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
rather  think  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  as  the  iirst  I  ever  heard 
of  it. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  with  you  upon  his  arrival? — 
Not  the  slightest.  I  had  a  letter  perhaps  a  year  and  a-half 

Did  you  part  with  ROGER  TlCHBORHl  on  such  terms  as  that 
you  might  have  expected  he  would  have  communicated  with  you? 
rally  so  :  wu  were  the  very  best  friends  possible. 
understand,  he  had  expressed  to  you  that  you  had  saved 
his  life? — He  often  used  to  say  so. 

Did  yon  see  him  before  you  received  the  letter.  It  is  dated 
the  Ith  J-Vlirnary,  I.HI;-->  (handing  it).  Is  that  the  letter  you  refer 
to? — I  found  this  letter  in  my  brother's  papers,  lie  is  dead,  and 

his  papers,  I  found  this  letter. 

That  is  tin-  i'lter  you  are  referring  to? — N'o,  Messrs.  P.AXTER, 
:  <\i  wrote  mi!  a  letter  about  him,  asking  me  if   1 

could  give  them  any  information,  and  I  referred  them  to   Mr. 
knew  all  about  it. 

:  This  is  addressed  to  your  brother  ? 
— It  is  a  let ti T  t>)  my  brother. 

Or.  KENLSI.V:  1  was  referring  to  a  lettersigned  by  the  Defend- 
ant?—  I  saw  tliis  aii'l  ,er. 

Mr.    :  The.-    letter    you    n  it  from    the 

int.? — I  n,-v<T  received  a  letter  from  the  Defendant  at  all. 
'i,  as  I  understand  you,  wan  from  BAXTER, 
nid  NORTON? — I  had  a  letter  asking  whether  I  knew  any- 
thin,  matter,  and  I  refern  Mr.  BOWKKR. 

Ir.  BOWKER? — All  I  knew  about  it. 
you  Mi-ssr.s.  U\M  i:i:'>  letter? — N'o. 
n  do  not  tell  us,   because  perhaps  it  may  contain  other 

you  remember. 

Mr.  !•  I    have  the  letter  in  my  hands,  my  lord,  and 

1  can  furnish  the  information  it  does  contain. 

'•I!,  Vietoria-st.n-.-t,  Waitmintter  Abbey,  S.W. 
;'Sn:,r  .venil.er  1*71. 

his  ruining 

-d   tor  the   18th    November,  ami 
n  iiiloiini'd  that  you  knew  Lieutenant  TiciiuoiiNK  who 


was  in  the  Carabineers  with  you  in  England  and  Ireland,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  whether  you  think  you  hare  a  sufficiently 
distinct  recollection  of  him  to  be  able  to  identify  him  either  from 
likeness  or  from  circumstances  with  which  he  and  you  would  be 
familiar. 

"  Would  you  oblige  us  by  a  line  at  once  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience as  time  presses  and  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. "  We  are,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servants, 
"BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON  &  Co. 

"  P.S. — We  understand  that  ROGER  has  made  an  attempt  to  see 
you  at  Preston,  which  place  he  found  you  had  left. 
"  Colonel  BICKERSTAFF,  St.  David's  South  Wales." 

The  WITNESS-:  That  is  the  only  letter;  I  did  not  know  it  was 
in  existence  at  all.  The  truth  is  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
except  that  I  had  received  a  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  had  furnished  information  to  Mr.  BOWKER, 
and  referred  them  to  him  ?— I  referred  them  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

That  is  to  say,  to  give  them  the  information  you  had  given 
him? — To  give  them  the  information  I  had  given  him. 

You  were  indifferent  about  it  ? — I  did  not  care  at  all. 

If  it  was  your  old  friend,  I  take  it  you  would  have  been  gratified 
to  see  him  ? — I  should  have  been  delighted  to  see  him. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  this  being  the  letter  you  sent  back  ? 
— No,  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

It  is  the  information  you  gave  Mr.  BOWKER? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  whether  I  may  read 
that  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  the  same  evidence  as  this  gentleman  has 
given. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  that  fair  or  right,  my  lord,  of  Mr.  HAWKINS 
to  state  the  contents  of  that  letter  to  the  Jury  when  he  knew  he 
could  not  read  it ;  to  tell  the  Jury  that  it  contains  the  same 
evidence  as  he  has  given  here  to-day,  when  he  knows  he  could 
not  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  :  Then  I  tender  that  letter  at  once  if  my  friend 
has  in  the  least  degree  doubts. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  not  worth  while  talking  about 
it.     No  one  will  suppose  till  the  contrary  appears  that  Colonel 
BICKERSTAFF  has  made  one  statement  to  Mr.  BOWKER  and  another  • 
here. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No.  I  did  not  insinuate  that ;  but  I  complain 
of  Mr.  HAWKINS  stating  to  the  Jury  what  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  I  will  read  the  letter  you  found  among 
your  brother's  papers. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE.  Was  your  brother  in  the  regiment? 
— Xo  ;  he  was  living  at  Preston — in  fact,  at  the  same  place  that  I 
have  got  now. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Was  this  sent  to  him  by  mistake? — I  do  not 
know  at  all.  I  only  found  it  among  his  papers. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — 


«  SIR, 


"Victoria  Hotel,  Preston,  Feb.  4th  /G«. 


"  I  riturri  you  my  thanks  for  your  Brothers  address  and  the 
return  of  parcel. 

"  I  also  beg  to  be  excused  for  addressing  your  Brother  as  Cap- 
tian.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  promotion  i  having  been  many  years 
out  of  England.  Your  Brother  is  an  old  Friend  and  brother 
officer  of  mine.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  over  to  him  his 
first  troop  Poi. HILLS  troop,  which  I  had  charge  of  till  his  arrival  at 
Waterford. 

'•  Having  occasion  to  visit  this  Town  I  thought  I  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. — I  remain  Dear  Sir,  Truly  yours, 

"R.  C.  D.  TICIUIORNE." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Where  were  you  residing?— I  was  residing  at 
St.  David's  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Was  there  anything  which  prevented  you  having  an  interview 
with  ItofiEi:  TiciiuoRNE,  if  ROGER  TICIUIORNE  desired  to  sec  you? 
Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  is  1G80,  my  lord. 

If  ROGER  TICIIBOT.XE  had  come  back  and  desired  to  have  an  in- 
t'Tview  with  you,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  would 
have  prevented  it  ? — Nothing  in  the  world  that  I  know  of. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Were  you  suffering  from  any  111- 
.  the  eyes? — I  have  had  a  very  bad  iHnes  ,  linn    the    eyes. 
I  was  very  nearly  blind  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  At  this  time? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
when  it  was.  1  can  hardly  see  now  with  the  right  eye. 

'I  hi-  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  not  impossible  that  your 
brother  may  have  said  you  were  a'mo.st  blind  and  could  not  be 
seen? — It  is  very  likely  he  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  There  was  no  difficulty  about  your  conversing 
with  him  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

I  need  not  say,  if  an  old  friend  had  desired  to  see  you? — Not 
the  slightest. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Still,   it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
brother,  knowing  at  that  time   he  was  suffering  a  severe   illness, 
thought  it  desirable  that  he   should  not  be  interfered  with.     It 
is  proper  that  that  should  be  understood. 
Mr.  II  \\VKINS  :  Yes. 

At  that  time  was  there  another  attempt  to  see  him  from  that 
hour? — Not  the  slightest  that  I  know  of. 
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i  <li'  1  V"'i  e   Defendant'.'— I  saw  him  the  first 

[a  t   .-:.  I    saw   him  D  whole   tim 

l>iit  tin-  tir.-t  time  1  saw  him  was 
tlio  first  il:iy  of  tlir   Trial. 

During  that  ti:  ;  see  a  great  deal  of  him ?  I  was  tin-re 

ii  heard  him  examined  did  you? 

during  tin1  wliolc  tim  >  of  tlic  military   examination  I    was 
there. 

Mr.  II  \\VKINS:  Von  heard  him  ex  imined  and  crogs-cxamin«d ? 
—  1  did. 

|ect    of   his   military    life'.'      Ami   yon    lieanl  his 
him  walking? — 1  observed  him  alto- 
gether. 

And  hiving  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him,    is    that 
C!IAI:I.I:S  TlCHBORHE ?— Mod  decidedly  not. 
Cms:-  'xamincd  liy  Dr.  KKNDAI.V. 

On  i  it  he  [.aid  you  when  he   joined  the  regiment,  as 

I  understand,  he  was  covered  with  mud  '.' — No. 

Jlis  clothes? — No  ;  the  clothes  were  brushed  very  clean. 

1  thought  you  said  so? — No  ;  I  said  he  had  been  in  mud,  but 
w;is  thoroughly  cleaned,  but  they  were  rusty  black — dirty  looking. 

Diil  you  understand  they  were  the  clothes  he  had  been  in  the 
mud  in  'i  They  were  the  clothes  he  had  been  in  the  mud  in. 

A  in  1  they  were  brushed,  and  were  rusty  and  queer  again  ? — They 
were. 

You  siy  he  was  a  little  diminutive  man? — I  meant  little  as  to 
physique.  He  was  not  short ;  his  height  was  about  5  feet  8J 
inn 

It  was  your  own  words.  You  said — "  A  little,  diminutive 
man  "  V — He  was  little  as  regarded  being  narrow-chested  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  but  he  was  not  short. 

You  did  not  mean  short? — I  do  not  mean  short.  He  was 
taller-thau  i. 

Had  he  always  the  habit  of  kicking  his  sabretache? — Always 
whenever  1  saw  him  ;  whenever  he  used  to  walk  he  had  a  habit 
of  kicking  against  the  sabretache  as  he  walked. 

I  >oes  the  sabretache  fall  by  the  side  of  the  right  or  the  left  le"? 
—On  the  left  I 

And  lie  never  got  out  of  that? — Never  to  my  knowledge.  1 
always  observed  it. 

.My  friend  asked  you  something  about  a  twitching  of  his  eye, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  twitching  of  the  eye  was.  Did  you 
notice  any  twitch  of  his  eyebrows? — I  have  seen  him  lift  his  eye- 
brows with  surprise,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  no  twitching ; 
I  have  never  seen  twitching. 

\Va.s  noi  no  in  the  habit  of  moving  them  when  he  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  conversation  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  at  all, 
only  in  surprise ;  if  he  was  surprised  at  anything  his  eyebrows 
would  go  up  a  little,  or  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  twitching  at  interesting  conversation  at  all. 

1  did  not  ask  you  about  twitching,  but  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  his  eyebrows  when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  ;  did 
he  elevate  or  depress  his  eyebrows  ? — I  did  not  notice  that. 

About  his  thumb.  Look  at  the  Defendant's;  you  see  the  nail 
is  something  smaller,  and  a  little  more  flesh  on  each  side  than 
there  is  usually  at  the  thumb  ;  did  you  ever  notice  that  in  HOGER 
TICHIKIUXE  ?— Why,  that  appears  as  if  he  bit  his  thumb  nails.  I 
never  noticed  that  in  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  at  all. 

The  DEFENDANT:  If  you  look  close  you  will  see  it  is  very 
different  from  that. 

The  WITNESS  :  Most  decidedly  I  never  saw  that  in  RoGEitTicu- 
MOUNE'S  thumb. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  You  say  he  was  very  anxious  to  learn  his  drill. 
1  believe  theoretically  you  could  teach  him  very  well? — He  was 
very  good.  You  could  teach  him  on  the  table  very  well. 

How  is  it  you  explain  that  he  was  a  very  good  horseman  in  the 
hunting  field,  and  was  notable  to  manage  his  horse  when  at  drill? 
— i  Hi,  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  riding  altogether.  You  have 
what  we  call  the  aids.  It  is  necessary,  and  you  have  to  press 
your  horse  up  with  the  leg,  and  you  only  ride  your  horse  on  the 
little  linger.  You  should  do  the  whole  riding,  just  managing  the 
rein  with  tin1  little  finger  and  the  pressure  of  the  leg.  It  is  a 
ver\  different  thing  from  riding  in  the  hunting-field. 

During  the  whole  time  was  he  never  able  to  get  over  that? — 
U  shockingly  bad  at  drill  on  horseback.     He  never  rode 
well  as  a  military  man. 

And  to  the  very  latest,  that  inability  to  manage  his  horse 
continued,  is  that  so?— -Quite  SO. 

In  consequence  of  that  was  he  rendered  nervous? — I  do  not 
know  about  nervous.  He  was  continually  sent  to  the  rear  for  it. 
( )n  a  lield  day  when  officers  are  in  front  of  their  troops,  if  they 
cannot  manage  their  horses  and  keep  them  steady,  you  cannot 
expect  the  troops  in  the  rear  to  lie  going  steady  ;  anil  naturally 
mmanding  ollicer  orders  them  to  the  rear,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  do. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  manage  his 
horse  ? — Entirely  so.  ' 

•.veil  as  forgetting  the  word   of   command? — No,  it  was 
isc  he  could  not  manage  his  horse. 

Is  there  any  diilieult.y  in  i  ihe  horse? — There  is  some 

illy. 

\\  i ;  iie  the  only  officer  who  was  unable  ?— Many  of  the  officers 
are  sent  to  the  rear  for  the  same  thing. 


Hut  wan  he  the  only  olticer  ii<  m-nt  really  unable  to 

manage  his  horse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end? — I 
I'll    yon    t'  some  officers  who   did   not 

man  .11. 

I'.m  wa<  he  tli"  only  one  with  waotn  that  i  or  inability 

eontiii 

You  v,  ire  Adjutant  'i — I   I 

Anil.-  .  i  great  deal  of  responsibility  depended  on  you,  and 

you  had  to  l,l(,k  after  things  of  that   kind."    Are  you  able 
that  he  was  the  only  ollicer  that    i  or  inability  continued 

to  the  end  with? — 1  could  not  the  only  • 

During  t:  to    t'lii.k 

officers  I  daresay  1  should  find  that  there  were  some  otlui 
incapable. 

Very  incapable,  bat  not  to  »t.    You  did  not  att; 

it  to  nervousness  V     Y'< 

— He  rode  entirely  by  hiski  luck  by  his  knew;   U 

he  was  like  a  pair  of  compas-rs  on  a  horse  swinging  about  in  that 
sort  of  way  on  the  saddle  ;  and  no  man  can  ride  in  that  I 
way  as  a  military  one,  because  you  cannot  give  the  aids  if  yon  do 
not  keep  the  Hat  of  your  leg  to  the  horse's  side,  and  he  never  did 
keep  his  leg  Hat. 

Jogging  up  and  down,  is  that  what  you  mean? — Yfes;  he  had 
not  the  flat  of  the  leg  to  the  horse's  side. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JCSTICE  :  1  suppose  the  strength  of  th 
has  something  to  do  with  it? — A  very  great  deal  in  military 
equitation ;  it  is  quite  different  from  hunting.     A  man  might  be 
i  quite  right  in  the  hunting  field,  and  shockingly  bad  i 
and  vice  rerxa. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Did  not  he  often  forget  the  word  of  command 
when  he  ought  to  have  given  it? — I  should  tell  you,  in  m- 
drill  he  was  not  at  home  at  all.     In  a  foot  drill  I  do  not  rem 
his  ever  forgetting  the  word  of  command — that  is  to  say,  after  he 
had  to  a  certain  extent  learnt  his  drill. 

But  mounted  drill,  I  understand  you? — I  had  no  faith  in  him 
in  mounted  drill,  at  all.     Supposing  the  general  ollicer  was  e 
down,  or  anything  of  tliat  kind,  we  should  not  give  him  a 
if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

You.  said  you  could  not  teach  him  to  give  the  word  of  command 
in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  express  himself?     What 
be  the  ordinary  word  of  command — ••  halt,"  or  what  ? — It  di 
on  what  you  want  to  do. 

Would  they  be  very  small  words,  such  as  ••  halt ';  " — Well,  he 
would  be  halted,  but  you  must  move  him  first. 

I  only  want  the  Jury  to  understand  what  would  be  the  ordinary 
words  of  command? — It  would  depend  on  what  you  wish  him 
to  do. 

More  than  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  ? — If  you  will  only  ask  me 
what  you  want  him  to  do  I  will  toll  you. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Carabineers,  and  therefore  cannot  tell 
you;  but  you  say  you  could  not  teach  him  to  give  the  word  of 
command  from  his  inability  to  express  himself.  Xow.  I  want  to 
know  what  are  the  words  of  command.  (Jive  me  any  half-dozen 
you  like. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Suppose  you  were  in  the  regiment, 
now,  commanding  ;  put  yourself  thus,  and  put  him  in  his  position 
as  lieutenant  in.any  given  evolution  you  like  to  name,  what  would 
be  the  words  he  would  probably  have  to  pronounce  ?  Take  any 
evolution  you  like.  That  is  the  way  Dr.  KEXEALY  puts  it  to  you. 
We  cannot  put  you  through  the  movements,  but  you  can  put 
yourself. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Suppose  you  want  the  troops  to  retire,  what 
word  of  command  is  there  for  that? — You  would  say — "Retire 
by  threes  from  the  right  of  troops,"  or  whatever  it  might,  be  if 
you  wished  to  retire.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  in  line  and 
wished  to  retire,  you  would  say,  "Retire  by  threes  from  the 
right  of  troops,"  or  "the  right  of  squadrons,"  whichever  you 
choose. 

That  you  could  never  teach  him  to  say? — He  would  say  it  in 
such  a  jumble — he  could  not  give  a  word  of  command  as  an 
officer  is  required  to  do — to  be  distinct  to  the  whole  of  the 
men. 

Do  you  inean  that  he  would  so  jumble  up   the   words   in   that 
sentence  That  a  man  could  not  make   either  head  or  tail  of 
— The  words  of  command  must  be  given  slow  and  distinct  and  in 
a  very  loud  voice  on  purpose.     Cavalry  on  the  move  make  a  very 
great  noise,  and  unless  a  man  can  speak  to  them   and   c.i\c  a  ver'v 
distinct  word  of  command  he  cannot  be   heard  and  he   . 
jumble  it  altogether. 

.Making  as  you  say  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it?— Well. 
could  not  make  much  of  it. 

That  is  Cavalry  on  the  move.     Now  suppose  we  have  cavalry 
stationary:  give  us,  as  the  Lord   Chief  Justice  suggested,   some 
word  of  command  that  would  be  used  which  he  could  not  make 
Mir  tail  of. 

The  Loi:n  CIIIKI  Jrsin-i::  And  when  you  want  to  put  them 
into  motion. 

Dr.  KI;XI:AI,V:  Yes?— What  I  wish  to  imply  is  the  way  tin- 
words  of  command    were  given.      It  is   not    exactly    prono:; 
the  word  but  the  way  it  is  pronounced. 

Dr.    KKXT.U.Y  :    I    am   not    saying   (here    is  any   diliicnlty  in  the 

i    command,  but    I  waul   In  knou    if  I  can  from   you  what. 

Ihe  simple  word  would  be  supposing  they  are  stationary,  ami  as 

niy  lord  says  the  commanding  officer  wishes  them  moved  from 
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•lace,  what  would  be  tin-  command  there  tliat  lie  could  not 
HIT  tail  of.     Would  it  In-  a  simple  word? — They  are 

;ill  simple   \\  i  : 

A\'hat  wouM  it   he? — I  do  not   understand  you.     If  I  v. 

I  .inc  will 

•  Sii|  ;  rj  and  T 

thrill  'i  —  1 1  •••  in'  is  commanding. 

anil  if  you  arc  iu  line  would  say  :    •'  Krtiiv  liy  til.  s  to  the  i  ighl  ;  " 
but  if  he  was   not  Commanding  ho  has   no  word   of  command  to 

from  vim  the  word  of  command  that  a  Lieutenant 
in-   Colonel   \vnii  i  You  say.   "I    could  not   teach   him  to 

ild  of  command  from  his  inability  to  cxpr 
and  !  want  to  know  whether  they  arc  hard  or  easy  'i—  I 

burch    parade  lie   would   say,  ••  Ketire  by  files  to    the  right," 

which  would  lie  his  word  of  command.     Now.  he  would  jumble 

it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  you  could  not  make  head  nor  tail  of 

it.     An  instance  is  that  my  Sergeant-major  came  tome  and  said. 

••  When  you  are    going  away,    1    wish  you  would  get   another 

ern  appointed  in  his  plaice."     J  said,  "Why  so  V"  and  ho 

said,  ••  Because  all  the  men  laugh  at  him  on  parade."     I  said, 

••  How  is  that  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  He  makes  the  men  laugh  because 

s,  '  Retire  by  file  right ; '  "  and  of  course  all  the  men  burst 

out  laughing,  and  it  is  very  annoying  to  the  sergeant-major  to 

men  laugh  when  he  knows  there  is  some  cause  for  it  :  and 

I'd  me  particularly  to  ask   the  commanding  ofliecr  not  to 

allow  him  to  be  in  charge  of  my  troop  in  my  absence,  but  to  get 

some  other  otlicer  appointed. 

ud  the  words  are  very  simple,    but  simple  as  they 
lie  jumbled  them  in  such  a  way ? — "  Uetire  by  file- 
right,"  instead  of  -by  tiles  to  the  right." 

One  of  the  questions  asked  at  the  last  trial  was,  ••'What  is  the 
word  of  command  for  going  back  ?  " — What  do  you  mean — line 
to  retire?  You  can  say,  "  Line  will  retire  threes  about  "  if  you 
are  in  line ;  but  it  depends  upon  where  you  want  to  go. 

Those  are  the  two  words  of  command  for  going  back? — No, 
there  are  half-a-dozen :  "  Retire  by  files  to  the  right ;  "  "  Threes 
by  the  right ;  "  "  Retire  by  the  left ;  "  "  Column  by  the  right ;  " 
"Division,"  "Troops,"  or  anything  you  like. 

There  is  not  one  definite  word  for  going  back? — Yes,  quan- 
tities :  "  Retire  by  files  to  the  right,"  as  well,  or,  "  Column  will 
retire  threes  about." 

Did  you  know  any  work  that  was  in  general  use  at  that  time 
upon  fortifications? — No;  I  know  very  little  about  that,  I  am. 
sorry  to  say. 

Do  you  know  a  work  called  "  Landmann  on  the  Art  of  Fortifi- 
cation? " — No  ;  I  am  very  ignorant  about  that. 

Dr.  Kr.SKALY  :  Your  lordship  will  see  why  I  suggested  the 
word  "Landmann." 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  of  that  kind  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Now  you  say  the  surgeon  made  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
smoking  too  much  for  his  health  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  know  in  what  way  that  smoking  affected  him  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Did  he  exhibit  inability  on  expressing  himself,  or  loss  of  memory 
or  what? — No. 

In  what  way  did  the  surgeon  say  it?— He  tells  you  it  affects 
the  stomach,  that  is  all  he  generally  tells  you. 

Affects  the  stomach? — Yes,  if  you  smoke  too  much. 

Did  you  ever  smoke  any  of  that  cavendish  ? — Yes,  I  tried  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  was  cavendish  ? — I  had  it  myself.  I  took 
it  from  him. 


very  good  cavendish,  but  I  do  not  like  cavendish. 

Very  strong?- — Cavendish  is  strong. 

You  spoke  of  his  going  to  two  balls  at  Lady  I!I.AKI:NI:\'S,  they 
were  rather  official  balls,  were  they  not,  than  private? — No,  not 
official  :  she  always  gave  a  ball  ivery  year. 

Sir  LbWAi:ii  lii.AKENi.Y  was  Commander  of  the  Forces? — He  was. 

And  they  were  balls  to  which  the  military  were  invited?— - 
They  were. 

Were  not  they  in  the  nature  of  official  balls  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

I  mean  you  did  not  meet  him  in  private  houses?— Oh,  yes, 
sfM-ral  private  houses. 

I  thought  you  said  you  could  not  remember  any  ?— But  I  did. 
two  or  three  afterwards  in  my  own  mind.  I  really  forget  now. 

At  all  events  you  met  him  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  ami  Lady 
UI.AKDNIY'S?— 1  did. 

You  were  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  jokes 
played  upon  him  ?— I  have  heard  of  them  :  everybody  in  the  regi- 
ment did. 

Were  they  jokes  in  which  women  sometimes  played  a  part? — 
I  cannot  really  cay.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about -women. 

As  I  said  hct'oYc,  the  jokes  that  1  remember  were  taking  his  valise 
off  and  his  sword  away.     Captain  MOTION  took  his  valise  off  as 
he  m  arched  into  barracks. 
Were  there  any  jokes  in  which  women  were  brought  into  bar- 


racks to  assist? — If  the  adjutant  heard  of  it  it  would  be  hi 

0  report  it  i 

Were   not  n   In -ing  br 

irraeks  to  play  a  joke  upon  him? — 1  never  heard  of  it. 

You  say  you  saw'sir  J  11:011x1:? 

Wa>  he  a  tall  and   portly  man? — He  wa  fine- 

Tall  a  very  nice-looking  man. 

When    \uiiwei  :•  to  his  mother? 

.  tain-  i'.  b  '.id  not  want  to  visit. 

G  I  lake  it  you  di  I  not  sec  her? — 1  did  not  see  her. 

Can  you   fix  the   date   of    his  illness  ; at  Canterbury  ? — M 
asked  me,  an 

At  al 

What   did  Surgeon    ,"  ,t   to?      Was  it  of  the 

nature  of  an  attack? — No,   asthma.      He  suffered  Very 

much   from  asthma.     It   was  not  the  first  attack,     lie  had  hud 
several  and  had  been  bled  before. 

Was  he   reduced   on   other  occasionu  to  that  perfectly 
state? — No,    he  never  had    such  an    attack  as  tl»i>. 
MOORE  said,  •'  If  you  have  another  attack  like  that,  it  will   be 
the  last  you  will  ever  have." 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  on  duty  under  a  hot  sun  at 
any  time  before  that  attack? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  had. 

You  do  not  think  he  had? — No,  I  do  not  think — in  fact  I  am 
almost  certain  he  had  not.  I  will  not  spe-ik  positively,  but  to 
the  lust  of  my  belief  he  had  not  been  on  duty. 

Have  you  any  idea  at  all,  how  long  he  continued  insensible  ? — 

;  not  insensible,  but  was  rigid,  quivering  in  his  limb 
all  he  could  say  was  "  bleed,"  in  a  tone  you  could  just  hear. 

The  surgeon  attempted  to  bleed  both  arms? — lie  did. 

I  suppose  he  pulled  up  both  sleeves? — He  did,  both. 

I  observe  my  friend  did  not  ask  you,  you  saw  his  bare  arms? — 

1  did. 

Did  you  observe  any  tattoo  marks  upon  them  ?— I  did. 

What  did  yon  set.1? — I  will  tell  you  what  really  did  occur. 
When  I  was  asked  about  the  thing  1  said  he  was  not  tat' 
1  was  asked  by  Mr.  I!OWKI:I:  if  lie  was  tattooed,  and  I  said,  no; 
ami  I  never  remembered  anything  about  it  until  1  saw  it  in  the 
paper,  and  then  I  saw  he  had  a  cross  or  something,  and  I  remem- 
bered it  perfectly.  I  will  tell  you  why — he  had  a  little  amulet,  a 
little  cross,  round  his  neck,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  superstitious 
thing,  and  Mr.  MOOKI:  said  to  me,  "Look  at  that  arm."  He  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  his  left  arm  was  close  under  the  wall,  and 
he  said  that. 

You  had  forgotten  all  about  it  ? — I  had  forgotten  all  about  it 
until  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Everything  about  it? — Everything  about  it. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  BOWKEK? — I  never  told  them,  for  the  trial 
was  over,  and  to  tell  the  real  truth  about  it,  1  wanted  to  get  out 
of  it,  for  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  this  position. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  BOWKKU,  or  any  lawyers  connected  with  this 
prosecution  anything  about  it  ? — I  did  not.  I  never  mentioned 
it  to  him.  In  fact,  they  never  read  it  over,  and  I  was  not  quite 
certain  they  took  it  down  right,  for  it  was  taken  in  such  a  hur- 
ried manner  that  I  was  doubtful. 

Whose  evidence  made  you  think  of  it? — I  do  not  know  \ 
it  was.     It,  was  the  cross  struck  me.     The  moment  I  read  of  the 
cross  being  on  his  arm  it  came  then  to  my  memory  immediately. 

But  there  was  a  cross  round  his  neck? — Yes,  it  was  having  a 
cross  round  his  neck  which,  when  I  saw  it  on  the  arm,  1  thought 
was  a  superstitious  idea  of  his — that  he  got  this  cross  put  on  his 
arm  as  a  sort  of  amulet.  That  was  what  struck  me  at  the  < 

You  connected  the  two  together? — Yes,  he  was  a  very  religious 
fellow,  and  I  thought  it  was  from  a  religious  point  of  view  ' 
got  it  on. 

But  you  cannot  tell  me  whose  evidence  you  got  it  from  ? — No, 
I  cannot ;  it  was  general,  for  I  read  all  the  cviii 

And  the  only  description  you  can  give  is  that  there  was  across? 
— I  know  it  was  here  (pointing  to  his  arm),  and  thru 
deal  of  it  It  was  his  left  arm.  It  was  close  up  to  the  wall,  and 
was  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when  he  was  bled,  and  he 
was  lying  on  his  back.  lie  had  nothing  on  but  a  jersey,  and  a 
pair  of  drawers,  and,  as  you  see,  he  had  both  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  his  drawers  were  rolled  to  about  here. 

Did  you  observe  an\  thing  on  his  other  hand? — Nothing. 

Nothing  whatever  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Did  you  see  a  splotch  on  his  wrists? — No,  1  did  not  see  any- 
thing except  this  cross,  and  the  CTOU  was  at  the  top.  whatever  it 
was,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  stuff  underneath. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLI.OI;  :  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  this  is 
ist  time  that  you  have  mentioned  it? — ^ 

To-day? — To-day.  To  tell  the  truth.  I  did  not  want  to  men- 
tion it. 

I  ><  cause  I  should  have  been  very  ranch  surprised  at  it  not  being 

•  '\amination-in-chief. — In  fact  I  could  di 
it  so  little,  I  desired  not  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Dr.  KI:NI:AI,Y  :  Was  it  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  I'.owKi.r.,  or 
anybody? — He  asked  me  if  he  was  tattooed,  and  I  said  ho  was 
not. 

When  did  Mr.  I'.IIWKKI:  ask  you  that? — When  I  was  sta\ing 
with  my  brother-in-law  in  Kent  It  must  have  been  in 

think. 
The  Claimant  had  not  returned  then?  are  you  sure? — It  was 
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when  he  came  down  to  me,  he  wrote  and  made  an  appointment ; 
:ht  have  been  1867.     I  could  find  out  the  date. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  That  letter  that  was  referred  to  would 
show,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  date  is  February  12th,  1867. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY  :  Then  we  will  take  it  as  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  1867  Mr.  BOWKKP.  asked  him  about  it,  and  then  you  dis- 
tinctly told  him  every  word  ?— I  told  him  every  word. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  can  give  you  the  date  of  that,  because  there 
is  another  short  letter. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  That  will  do,  it  was  only  to  correct  a 
manifest  date. 

Dr.  KEXEALT  :  It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  trial,  when  you  read 
the  evidence? — It  was  not  until  I  read  about  the  cross  being  on 
his  arm,  and  the  whole  thing  came  into  my  mind,  and  until  then 
1  did  not  remember  a  single  thing  about  it. 

May  I  take  it  that  it  was  Lord  BELLEW'S  evidence  that  revived 
it  in  your  recollection  ? — The  other  day  ? 

On  the  last  trial ? — I  cannot  tell  whose  evidence  it  was. 

Now,  you  say  you  found  a  paper  addressed  to  your  brother 
among  his  papers — is  that  the  only  letter  you  found  of  the  defend- 
ant's among  the  papers  ? — The  only  letter  I  know  of.  That  is 
the  one  I  ever  found. 

This  would  seem  to  be  evidently  not  the  first  letter? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it ;  I  was 
merely  looking  through  his  papers,  and  found  it  by  accident,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

You  did  not  find  any  other  letter  there  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  being  at  Waterford  to 
take  charge  of  the  A  troop? — I  do,  perfectly  well. 

Was  that  in  the  absence  of  Captain  POUIILL,  while  he  was  being 
married? — He  w><  Captain  POLHILL'S  subaltern.  While  at 
Waterford  I  joined.  I  asked  him  all  about  Waterford  just  as  I 
joined. 

Is  not  it  true  that  ROGER  TICIIBORNK  handed  you  over  the 
troop? — No,  he  did  not,  because  the  idea  of  his  handing  it  over 
to  me  !  he  was  there  for  a  day,  or  something  of  that  kind  when 
( 'aptain  POLIIILL  had  gone  away. 

And  he  had  charge  of  the  troop,  Captain  POLHILL  havinggonc? 
— lie  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  he  happened  to  be  thero 
as  a  subaltern. 

Was  he  filling  his  place  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  am  morally 
sure  that  Captain  Poi.mu,  left  by  the  mail  in  the  morning,  and  L 
got  there  by  the  mail  in  the  evening,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Tin-  sergeant-major  would  really  have  taken  charge  of  it. 

lie  was  nominally? — Nominally  he  was  there,  but  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  troop. 

Nominally  would  iiave  had  charge  of  the  troop  ? — If  the  troop 
had  been  called  out  in  the  time  he  would  have  had  the  command 
of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

\\".  at  the  time  was  senior  lieutenant  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

Was  he  senior  cornet '! — No  ;  he  was  never  senior  lieutenant  of 
the  regiment. 

Senior  cornet  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

The  [,'>;:D  Cnr.r  Ji  sni  \. :  Isuppose  Dr.  KENEALY  means  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  particular  troop? — He  was  senior  lieutenant 
there  ;  he  was  the  only  subaltern  there,  my  lord. 

Therefore,  of  course,  he  would  have  taken  the  command,  being 
the  only  officer  there.     He  would,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

lie  did  nothing,  as  I  understand  you,  when  you  went  to  take 
command? — Nothing  ;  as  Captain  I'OI.IIII.L  went  away  in  the 
morning,  I  was  there  in  the  evening.  Really  I  ought  to  have  been 
there;  Captain  I'm. iriLL  had  no  business  to  go  away  until  I  got 

There  was  no  handing  the  troop  over  at  all? — There  was  no 
such  thing  as  handing  the  troop  over. 

id,  the  difficulty  he  had  was  in  giving  the  word  of 
nd.     Did     he    understand    it    when    it     was     given? — 
•ighly:  he  could  not  express  himself. 
That  was  the  sole  defect,  was  it? — The  sole  defect. 

ould  not  give  it,  but  understood  it  ? — He  understood  it 
thoroughly. 

Understood  the  words? — Thoroughly. 

Sir  Hira  AM.  Hi.  M:I:SHY  was  the  military  Commander-in-chief? 
— He  was  the  cominander-in-chi  'f  of  the  military. 

And,  as  you  say,  you  met  ROGER  there  twice? — -We  went  to- 

•.  I  think — 1  am  almost  certain. 
Mr.  HAUKP-S  :  The  reference  is  page  1170. 

:   You  say  it  was  reading  about  the 
hlenee  given  on  the  trial,  and  the  evidence 
n  tattooed  on  KOGI.I:'!  [CnBOBNE'S  arm,  that 
.  our   memory  that  which    before  you    h 
i  ! — It  was. 

fly  certain  in  your  own   mind  that  you  <! 
marks  on  i  ;-m? — 1  am  perfectly  i-ertain 

i.-irksori  KooKiiTH'lir.onM.'sanii — on  the  h  ft  arm. 

'.f  that? — No  doubt  whatever. 

^  on  say  that  he  had  a  previous  illnesa  of  the  sa.me  description, 
and  i  i'd?— He  had. 

at  within  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — At  the  time 
n  was  hare,  Dr.  Mnnl:i;  said,  "There  are  three  or   four 

iihORNi;  said,  '•  I 
have  been  Ued 


Did  you  see  the  marks  ? — I  did ;  three  or  four  on  the  right 
arm ;  and  he  said  he  had  been  bled  two  or  three  times  before." 

Now,  I  a^k  you  this  question,  in  consequence  of  having  become 
acquainted  with  his  letters,  did  you  know,  with  regard  to  prior 
illnesses,  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  its  being 
known  that  he  laboured  under  illness  ? — I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  family  mentioned  it  on  the  trial. 

About  his  illness  ? — Their  idea  appeared  to  be  it  was  for  sport 
he  went  abroad.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  went-  abroad 
entirely  on  account  of  his  health,  and  he  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  MOORE  in  my  room  to  go  abroad  immediately.  He  told  him 
he  could  not  live  at  home  ;  another  illness  like  that  would  prove 
fatal. 

There  are  letters  relating  to  his  health,  and  his  exceeding 
irritation  and  vexation  at  any  communication  being  made  to  his 
family  on  the  subject  of  his  health.  That  is  what  made  me  ask 
were  you  aware  that  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  about  his  health  ? 
— He  never  mentioned  it  to  me  at  all. 

That  he  had  been  ill  before? — He  never  mentioned  it  to  me 
that  his  family  did  not  know  of  his  illness. 

You  were  asked  about  the  practice  of  steeping  cavendish 
tobacco  in  rum  to  give  it  additional  strength.  I  think  you  say 
you  took  away  some  ? — Yes,  it  was  ordered  by  the  colonel. 

And  you  gave  him  an  allowance  ? — One  stick  of  cavendish  a 
week. 

If  steeped  in  rum,  I  suppose,  there  would  be  a  smell  ? — There 
was  no  smell  of  rum. 

Everybody  knows  the  smell  of  rum  ? — Yes.  it  was  very  fine 
cavendish. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  remember  who  was  his  servant 
at  the  time  of  his  illness  ? — McCANN. 

Do  you  remember  whether  McCANN  was  in  the  room  when  ho 
was  bled  at  the  temporal  artery  ? — I  could  not  be  certain  ;  thero 
was  some  hospital  orderly  in  the  room,  but  I  do  not  know 
who. 

You  do  not  know  whether  lie  was  in  the  room  when  his 
arm  was  bared  for  the  purpose  of  being  bled  ? — I  could  not  tell. 
There  was  some  hospital  assistant  there.  They  held  a  kind  of 
metal  thing  to  mark  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away,  like  a  little 
pan. 

Some  person  held  that  ? — Some  person  held  that. 

Not  you  ?— Not  I. 

Or  the  surgeon  ? — Or  the  surgeon.  It  was  some  other  person. 
I  have  tiled  to  remember,  but  cannot,  who  it  was. 

As  I  understand  you,  the  surgeon  made  some  observation  about 
the  tattoo  marks? — He  said  to  me — "  Look  there." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  evidently  liked  this  young 
fellow  ? — I  did,  very  much  indeed. 

Was  that  the  general  feeling  towards  him? — Yes,  he  was  very 
much  liked  in  the  regiment. 

Though  they  played  jokes  upon  him? — He  did  not  care  for 
them.  He  said  to  me — "  Oh,  the  bully  did  me  great  good." 

I  think  this  is  involved  in  the  question  you  have  just  answered, 
because,  unless  answered  in  one  way,  the  officers  would  not  have 
I  cared  about  him;  but  was  he  truthful? — He  was  very  truthful 
indeed.     He  was  a  man  I  had  the  very  highest  respect  for. 

By  the  JURY:  Is  Dr.  MOORE  still  alive? — He  died  of  sun- 
stroke at  Delhi. 

General  HENRY  RICHMOND  JONES,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  are  now  living  at  Leamington  ? — Yes. 

You  were  formerly,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  now,  in  the 
Carabineers  ? — For  thirty-seven  years. 

Were  you  captain  and  brevet- major  in  1849,  when  ROGER 
CHARLES  TICIIBOI;NT,  joined  ? — Yes. 

You  were  major  in  1850  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1851? Yes. 

You  were  in  the  regiment  the  whole  time  that  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE was  in  it? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  his  joining,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  joining? — No;  I  recollect  that  he 
joined  in  Dublin. 

You  do  not  remember  anything  about  his  getting  into  the  mud  ? 
—No. 

Personally,  you  knew  nothing  of  that  ? — Nothing. 

Did  you  sec  much  of  him  during  the  time  he  was  in  Dublin  ? — 
No ;  he  was  not  in  my  troop. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  ? — Every  day. 

At  mess? — Yes,  and  in  the  barrack  yard. 

Did  you  become  very  intimate  with  him? — I  was  much  more 
intimate  with  him  afterwards. 

You  say  he  was  not  in  your  troop  ? — No. 

You  had  little  to  do  with  him,  therefore,  while  he  was  in 
Dnlilin? — Nothing. 

Do  you  remember  his  going  to  Cahir? — Yes. 

You  were  at  Cahir  with  him? — Yes. 

Did  you   have  more    communication  with  him  at  Cahir? 

leal  more. 

Will  you  tell  me  yourself  what  was  the  nature  of  your  commu- 
nication with  him  in  Cahir? — Riding  about  with  him — hunting 
with  him. 

Mixing  in  his  society  out  of  the  military  ? — Yes. 

The  LOKU  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  you  are  thrown  more  on 
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your  own  resources  in  a  place  like  ( 'aliir  than  at  Dublin  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  i  i  had  a  pack  of  harriers  nt  Cahir? — Yes. 

M? — .lust  outside  tin-  irate --a  man 

i  \N. 

Wha-  "HAN?— He  kept  a  shop,   billiard  roorag,    and 

livery  stables. 

Di'd  he  ever  (line  at  mess? — Never. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  i  J,  my  lord. 

v  fond  of  hunting? 

DM  lie  ever  hunt  the  harriers  himself  V- 

And  how  often  did  you  see  him  doing  that? — I  think  chiefly 
when  Captain  Moi:i"N  was  absent. 
H,.  ,-.  -.  ery  hard. 

Did  lie  ride  pretty  well'/ — Pretty  well. 

1),.  you  remember  any  other  thin;:  you  clid  at  C'ahir?     You  say 
you  rode  about  with  him — did  you  make  excursions? — I  recollect 
bringing  him  over  with  me  once  to  the  Liverpool  steeplechases. 
Was  that  from  CahirV — From  Cahir. 

Do  you  remember   who   he  visited  in   ami  about  Cahir? — No, 
were  very  few  people  to  visit  about  Cahir.     I  think  he 
visited  Captain  MOBTOH'S  father. 

I  )o  you  remember  any  other  families  there  ? — A  Mr.  ('IIATT.I:,  I 
think. 

Did  the  officers  used  to  joke  him  about  anybody  at  C'ahir?— 
Yes. 

About  some  young  lady  there,  I  think  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  1:0  with  him  to  ClonnuT.' — N'o. 

Where  did  you  see  him  after  he  left  C'ahir  again  ? — I  saw  him 
at  Clonmel,  when  he  was  there. 

You  were  not  there  when  he  was  sergeant  at  Clonmel  ? — I  was 
at  C'ahir  when  he  was  sergeant  at  Clonmel. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  after  the  return  to  Dublin? — No. 
Where  did  you  see  the  most  of  him  ? — At  Cahir. 
Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  him? — Perfect. 
Will  you  give  me  shortly  your  recollection  of  his  personal  ap- 
iiee?— 1  should  say  lie  was  about  5  feet  S  inches,  drooping 
shoulders,  narrow  chest,  very  slight,  weak  legs. 
Hair? — Dark  and  straight. 

Do  you   recollect  his  eyes.     Had  he  any  twitch  at  all  of  his 
eyes? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

Any  defect  or  peculiarity  about  either  of  his  thumbs? — Not 
that  1  am  aware  of. 

Now  his  voice,  have  you  any  recollection  of  that? — Yes. 
And  his  accent? — lie  spoke  with  a  French  accent. 
Was  that  so  to  the  last  of  your  acquaintance  with  him  ? — Yes. 
As  far  as  regards  his  habits  and  manners,  was  he  shy,  reserved, 
or  otherwise? — 1  thought  rather  shy. 

As  regards  the  feeling  in  the  regiment  towards  him  ? — lie  was 
very  much  liked. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  his  chief  amusement  ? — I  think  he 
liked  riding. 

Hiding  about  ? — Riding  about,  I  thought,  chiefly. 
You  have  seen  him  at  balls? — Yes. 
Was  he  fond  of  dancing  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was. 
Do  you  remember  any  ball  being  got  up  at  C'ahir  whilst  he  was 
there  ?— Yes. 

Got  up  by  the  officers,   was  it? — By  the   officers   and  Mr. 
lirn.KU,  who  was  there. 

DM  you  know  his  religion  ? — I  knew  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
1  mean  was  he  strict  ? — Very,  I  should  say. 
Did  he  regularly  attend  at  the  Catholic   Chapel? — lie  always 
went  with  the  men,  and  if  so  wet,  the  men  did  not  go,  he  went  by 
himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  speaking  of  Cahir? — Cahir. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  where  I  understand  you  saw  the  most  of 
him?— Yea. 

Had  the  men  far  to  go  to  the  chapel  at  Cahir? — Nearly  a  mile. 
At  Canterbury  you  were  with  him? — Yes. 
Before  asking  you  as  to  that,  do  you  remember  his  obtaining 
his  lieutenancy? — I  cannot  recollect  the  date. 
I  mean  to  say,  do  you  remember  the  fact? — Yes. 
He  had  an  examination  to  pass  for  that? — Yes. 
<  .in    you  tell   me   where   that  examination  took  place? — At 
Cahir. 

The  reference  is  1170,  my  lord. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  ill  at  Canterbury? — -Yes. 
Did  you  sit  up  with  him  at  all? — Nearly  the  whole  of  one 
night. 

Do  you  n  ny  particular  circumstance  connected  with 

that? — I  recollect  we  came  down  from  London  to  Canterbury 
about  8  o'clock,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  some  one  called 
me  up.  and  said,  "Mr.  Timr.oKXK  is  dying."  and  I  got  up  and 
went  to  his  room. 

lie  had  come  down  with  you  from  London? — lie  had  come 
down  with  me  from  London  that  day. 

As  1  understand,  you  had  arrived  in  the  evening? — About  8 
o'clock. 

I  lad  he  done  anything  upon  his  arrival  in  Canterbury  which 
would  in  any  way  account  for  his  illness '.'--Certainly  not. 

You  i.-iy,   in    the  middle   of  the   night   you  were  called  to  his 

In  what  condition  did  you  find  him? — He  was  lying  on  his  bed 

•  ng,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  dying. 
Was  he  able  to  speak? — Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 


anybody  in  attendance  upon  him  at  that  time? — Dr. 

•nent. 

The  I.oi:n  Ci!  I  hen  this  is  another  occasion? 

Mr.  ll\v,i.r.<:    Another  occasion,  my  lord, 

The  I  :   I   do   not  know  wheth* 

in  li\  the  date  of  this? — Xo,  my  lord,  I  could  not,  some 
time  in  June  or  July. 

1 )..  you  know  what  has  become  of  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  ? — 1  always  un- 
derstood he  died  of  fever  in  the  Mauritius  a  few 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  done  for  him.  You  sat  up  with  him  ? 
— Yes. 

Can  you  (ell  me  what  was  done  to  relieve  him  ? — Nothing  while 
I  WHC  there.  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  sat  by  him  the  whole  time.  1  did  not 
KB  him  do  anything. 

How  long  after  that  did   1  -After   I   had  been   there 

some  hours  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  said,   "It  is  no  use  your  sitting  up  with 
him  any  longer.     I  will  stay  with  him,"  and  I  went  to  bed. 
Ing  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  there?— Leaving  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  there. 

I  suppose  the  following  morning  you  went  to  his  mom  again? 
— ]  did  not.  Dr.  TAVI.OI:  came  to  me  and  reported  how  he  \va-s 
— said  he  was  better. 

On  that  illness  was  he  confined  to  his  room  any  length  of  time 
or  how  soon  did  he  recover? — I  think  I  saw  him  two  or  threi 
afterwards.     He  was  out. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  particularly  that  he  suffered 
from  ? — I  understood  that  it  was  a  violent  description  of  asthma. 

As  far  as  you  could  form  a  judgment,  was  it  so  ?  Did  he  suffer 
from  violent  asthma? — I  should  say  so. 

Now  you  continued  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him  until  the 
time  he  left? — Yes. 

Did  he  ever  express  himself  or  mention  to  you  what  his  feeling-; 
towards  you  were,  or  in  what  light  he  looked  upon  you? — II 
me  he  was  very  thankful  to  me,   for  he  heard  1  had  sat  up  with 
him,  and  when  he  was  leaving  the  regiment  he  said  I. 
sorry  to  leave,  for  I  had  been  his  best  friend. 

Did  he  take  any  formal  leave  of  you  before  he  left  Canterbury? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  wrestling   taking  place  in  your  ; 
any  time  ? — No. 

You  have  told  us  the  terms  on  which  you  were  and  the 
he  left  you  on  ;  when  did  you  hear  first  of  all  of  the  Defendant's 
arrival  in  England? — Shortly    after    Christmas,    IMiti — the    be- 
ginning of  lMi7. 

Did  you  receive  from  him  before  August,  18G7,  any  communi- 
cation ? — No. 

I  mean  to  say  there  was  no  note  or  communication  of  any  sort  or 
kind?— No. 

Where  were  you  living  during  the  early  part  of  that  year,  1  si;7 '; 
— Leamington. 

I  mean  you  were  living  where  there  was  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

Did  you  see  the  Defendant  in  1807? — On  the  1st  August, 
1867. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  At  the  Law  Institution? — At  the 
Law  Institution. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  you  were  requested  by  some  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Defendant  to  attend  ? — Yes  ;  by  Mr.  BOWKKI:. 

Were  you  asked  to  go  into  the  room  to  see  if  you  could  see 
ROOF.R  CiiAKLr.s  Ticur.oKXK  ? — I  was  asked  to  go  into  the  room 
and  look  about  and  see  Kooi  r.  CHABLES TlCHBOBHK. 

And  did  you  do  so  ? — I  went  into  the  room  and  came  out 
again,  and  said  I  could  see  none  like  him. 

While  you  were  in  the  room — that  is  to  say,  upon  that  occa- 
sion— did  you  stand  in  such  a  position  that  the  Defendant  could 
see  you? — Certainly. 

How  long  were  you  there? — Only  a  few  minutes  the  first 
time. 

But  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  easily  see  you  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  recognition  or  trace  of  recognition  of  you? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

Was  Major  PHILLIPS  with  you,  or  in  the  room  at  the  i'-.< 
No  ;  he  was  in  the  passage.     He  did  not  go  into  the  room  with 
me. 

Were  you  afterwards  requested  to  go  in  a  second  time? — 
Yes. 

When  you  went  in  the  second  time,  was  McCANN  present  there  ? 

Yes. 

Did  you  recognise  McC  \\N? 

Did  McCANN  recognise  you  ?• — 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  seen  McC.VN'N  in  the  room  ?  I 
•ince  he  left  the  regiment  had  \ou  seen  McCAXN  anywhere 
at  all  before  you  left  the  room '; — I  do  not  recollect. 

As  far  as  your  memory  goes,  it  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen 
the  man  since  he  had  left  the  regiment  '.' — I  think  so. 

1  low  long  were  you  in  the  room  that  second  time? — Half  an 
hour  at  least. 

Were  you  standing  then  in  such  a  position  that  you  could  not 
i  by  him  ? — Standing  staring  at  him. 

Did  he  give  you  any  look  of  recognition  ?— No. 

Not  during  the  whole  time? — '  not. 

I  >id  yon  afterwards,  in  tli  day,  sec  him  out 

of  the  1  ill  the  passage,  when  he  came  out  and 

pa.  sed  me. 

You  had  left  the  room  then  before  he  came  out  ? — Yes. 
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And  you  loft  McCAXX  in  the  room  with  hitn  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  occurred  in  the  passage  ? — I  was  talking 
to  Major  PHILLIPS,  when  he  passed  by  and  went  downstairs  with 
a  lady. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  then  or  look  at  you  then  or  recog- 
nise you  then  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

Did  you  see  McCANN  leave  the  room? — I  think  he  passed  me 
when  1  was  in  the  passage. 

While  you  were  talking  to  Major  PHILLIPS? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE.-  Before  or  after  the  Defendant  had 
d  ? — Just  after,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  afterwards  see  the  Defendant  again? 
— Not  until  this  Trial  commenced. 

Did  he  come  back  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  go  back 
again. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  or  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day  ? — No. 

I  understand  during  the  whole  time  there  was  no  recognition  at 
all?— Not  the  slightest, 

Did  you  hear  him  speaking  during  the  time  he  was  under  ex- 
amination?— Yes  ;  not  at  the  Law  Institution. 

What  was  done  there  ? — Affidavits  were  being  read. 

So  that  at  the  Law  Institution  there  was  nothing  to  take  his 
attention  off  you  if  you  were  staring  at  him  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  observe  whether  he  hap- 
pened to  look  up  and  see  you  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  he  looked  up  and 
saw  me.  He  must  have  seen  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  you  saw  him  once  at  the  last  trial? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  then  under  examination  ? — Yes. 

What  part  of  the  examination  was  it  going  on  when  you  heard 
it  ? — Chiefly  cross-examination. 

I  mean  was  it  respecting  his  military  life  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  hear  him  under  cross-examination  ? — Three 
or  four  days. 

Now,  with  the  'opportunities  you  had  at  the  Law  Institution, 
three  or  four  days  at  the  last  trial,  and  what  you  have  seen  of 
him  now,  is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE? — Certainly  not. 

You  had  formed  this  opinion  of  him  after  seeing  him  at  the 
Law  Institution? — Certainly. 

Was  that  opinion  you  formed  then  the  same  you  form  now  ? — 
Exactly. 

Just  look  at  that  letter  (handing  ;it).  Is  that  a  letter  you 
received  from  him  ? — I  received  this  letter. 

There  is  a  book.  Did  he  keep  any  of  the  muss  accounts  or 
wine  accounts  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

I  think  you  will  fifld  it  there  (handing  the  book).  That  is  the 
mess  book,  I  think,  and  that  is  his  handwriting  ? — Part  of  it. 
Part  is  written  by  the  orderly-room  elerk. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"Ilailey  Lodge  10  Harley-road 
'•  W  Brompton 

"ColJoXF.5.  "May  31st  /69 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  did  in  a  Train  going 
to  Epsom  last  W  \buso  me  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner, 

and  tell  several  gentlemen,  that  I  was  nothing  but  an  impostor. 
Now  Sir,  let  me  tell  you.  that  I  think  your  conduct  most  shame- 
ful in  asmuch.  that  it  has  already  cost  me  sixteen  Thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds,  in  trying  to  recover  my  Property.  The  oppo- 
sitions that  I  have  had.  As  been  caused  by  such  persons  as  your- 
self talking  about  me 

•'  Besides  you  have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  Judging,  if  I 
am  myself  or  not.  you  have  only  just  seen  me.  since  my  return 
yon  have  not  hail  any  conversations  with  me.  Therefore  how 
can  you  .fudge,  or  presume  to  judge  better  than  Col.  CUSTANCE, 
CoL  SAWYER  Major  \\~ANHAMS  Major  HEYWOOD  ('apt  SHERSTOS 
(.'apt  PIXCKNKY  ;  and  over  two  hundred  others  who  have  been  in 
conversation  with  me  for  hours  .  and  who  have  Sworne  to  my 
my  Idenity.  If  you  told  me  as  an  Impostor.  You  must  think 
those  gentlemen  are  either  Lunatics  or  Perjurers.  Ami  you  know 
they  are  mitln  r. 

"  I  must  now  request  Sir  that  you  do  not  Vilify  me  any  more 
until  my  case  is  heard.  For  my  sake,  your  sake  and  the  Sake  of 
Justice.  You  will  have  the  same  opportunity  of  giving  evidence, 
as  my  friends  and  other  Brother  Officers 

"  truly  yours 

!.  II.  R.  JONES  "  "  K.  C.  D.  TICIIBORXE. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXEALY. 

Did  you  ever  send  any  answer  to  that  letter  ?— No. 

Why  V — I  sent  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  BOWKEK. 

But  why  did  you  send  no  answer  to  it? — Because  I  do  not 
know  him  to  be  Sir  KI,I;I.;I:  Tirjii:oi:NE. 

it  true  that  you  had  been  abusing  him? — I  cannot  Bay  I 
had  abused  him.     I  said  lie  was  an  impostor  when  asked  the 
;ion. 

Was  that  in  a  train  going  to  Epsom  ? — In  many  trains  I  have 
'  :ked. 

And  both  before  and  since  that  letter?— Yes. 

not  waited,  tiien,  for  the  result  of  the  trial,  but  you 
'  his  being  an  impostor  over  since  ?  — 
Whi  never  I  have  been  aski-d. 

I>"  you  remember  thi-  f;n;i;s  of  all  the  olh'oers  that  were  in  the 
Carabineers  when  you  were  there?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 


Is  it  true  that  one  of  your  old  brother-officers  in  the  Carabineers 
recently  said  to  you,  "  You  do  not  remember  me,  General  JONES  ; 
I  was  with  you  in  the  Carabineers  "  ? — 1  do  not  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  that? — No. 

Did  you  say,  "  You  are  a  damned  impostor,  sir"? — To  an 
officer  ? 

Yes  ? — Never. 

Do  not  you  remember  an  officer  asking  you  if  you  remembered 
him  in  the  Carabineers  ? — Lately  ? 

About  eighteen  mouths  ago,  I  hear  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  dressed  as  an  oflicer  at  the 
time,  but  dressed  as  a  civilian? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  you  know  MARKS,  who  was  in  your  regiment? — I  recollect 
his  name.  I  know  very  little  of  him. 

Did  he  serve  under  you  from  1812  to  1852? — He  was  never  in 
my  troop,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  him  until  I  got 
command  of  the  regiment  in  1851  in  Ballincollig. 

You  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  him? — I  might  have  seen  him, 
but  he  never  was  in  my  troop. 

He  was  never  in  your  troop.  Do  you  distinctly  remember? — 
Certainly. 

Did  you  sign  his  transfer  documents  from  the  Carabineers  to 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  ?— I  signed  the  transfer  documents  of 
about  seventy  men  in  one  day  to  different  regiments. 

Do  you  remember  signing  his  ? — Not  particularly. 

Did  not  MARKS  come  and  speak  to  you  at  the  late  trial? — 
Yes. 

And  you  had  forgotten  him  ?— I  did  not  recognise  him— no. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  left  it  after  it  came  back  from 
India  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

You  believe  you  did?— I  might  have  done  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

And  did  MARKS  say,  "I  left  when  the  regiment  was  made  a 
light  cavalry  regiment  ?  " — Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

But  still  you  did  not  recognise  him? — No. 

Were  not  you  captain  in  1842? — Yes. 

When  MARKS  joined  the  regiment? — I  do  not  know  when  he 
joined. 

Now,  about  this  HOLOHAN — do  you  know  what  the  Christian 
name  of  the  HOLOHAN  you  have  been  telling  us  about  was? — No. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  there  was  not  a  Mr.  JOHN  HOLOHAN,  a 
gentleman  at  Cahir,  who  dined  at  the  mess?— I  do  not  remember 
a  gentleman  of  that  name. 

I  suppose  you  do  not  remember  all  the  names  of  all  the  gentle- 
men in  that  part  of  the  country  who  sometime*  dined  at  mess? — 
I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Several  did  dine  with  the  mess,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  about  a  twitch  of  the  eye  :  did  you  notice 
a  twitch  of  the  eyebrows  or  movement  of  the  eyebrows  of  ROGER 
TICHBORNE?— I  think  I  have. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  think  you  have  known  it  in 
Mr.  TiciinoRXE  ? — I  think  so,  when  he  was  excited,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENF.AI.Y  :  Had  not  he  a  habit  when  he  was  excited,  or 
when  he  felt  particularly  interested  in  any  part  of  the  conversation 
that  was  going  on,  of  moving  his  eyebrows  up  and  down  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  1  ever  remarked  it. 

What  did  you  remark,  as  you  have  just  said  to  the  LORD  CHIEF 
JUSTICE,  when  he  was  excited? — Sometimes  I  have  seen  him 
slightly  move  his  eyebrows  when  he  was  in  conversation. 

Up  and  down  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  notice  that  on  those  occasions  the  greater  part  of 
his  eye  used  to  appear? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

He  was  a  very  reserved  young  man,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  races  at  Cahir  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  grey  horse  there?— I  had  a  grey  mare  there. 

Did  she  run  at  the  race  ? — Yes. 

Did  she  win  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICIIBORXE  congratulating  you  on  the 
success  of  your  mare  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  Nearly  everybody 
did  who  was  there. 

I  suppose  ho  did  ? — Possibly. 

You  think  that  that  illness  that  happened  to  him  at  Canterbury 
was,  I  think  you  said,  somewhere  in  June  or  July? — I  think  it 
was.  I  knew  it  was  in  the  summer. 

You  say  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  gasping,  and  not  able  to  speak, 
and  continued  so  for  some  hours.  Did  he  appear  to  be  un- 
conscious ? — Certainly,  unconscious  then. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  When  was  that? 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :  In  tin;  attack  that  took  place  in  June  or  July. 

And  continued  so  during  the  night? — While  I  was  in  the  room 
he  did. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  saw  him  about  so  soon  as  two  or 
three  days  after  ? — Yes. 

You  are  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  he  did  any  duty.  He  was 
walking  about  in  the  back  yard. 

Who  asked  you  to  attend  at  the  Law  Institution  ? — Mr.  BOWKER. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  BOWKER  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  you? — That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

But  I  suppose  he  wrote  you  a  letter  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  his  letter? — Not  here. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  before  the  Law  Institution  you 
heard  from  Mr.  UOWKEII? — I  ought  to  have  got  it  the  day  the 
Claimant  wa.s  at  the  Law  Institution,  but  I  was  in  Lancashire  at 
the  time ;  it  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
P.OWKF.I:  to  know  if  I  was  to  go  up  tho  next  day,  and  I  did. 
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that  the  (ir.-,t  eummunieation  You  ha.l  with  Mr.  I'.oWKEl:? 
_||,,  H  1  had  wiili  Mr.  BI.WKI.I:,  tin.-  first  I 

you  to  come  up  to  the  La*  Institution? — 
.v  Institution. 

Without  ',.  ..'lether  you  couhl  re 

N.I.  I   think   I  must  have  heard  from  him 
seen  him  before. 

I  ilid  not  ask  when  you  first  heard  V— I  cannot  lull. 

•  i  ten  it  ? — I 

i  heard  from  Mr.  I'.O\VKI:I:. 

1),,  ..  i  how  long  before  tlie  Law  Institution  V— No. 

Did'yoit  have  a  good  deal  of  conversation  aliout  this 
with   Captain    M  iptain    PBAffltE.      Did  you 

,    itiou  with  them  before  you  came  up  to  town?    -I  only 

i.     I  ,lid  i  MI  till  I  came  up  to  town. 

Wh.-n  you  eame  up  to  town,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
them  ahout  the  case  ?— Y 

Was  that  before  you  went  to  the  Law  Institution  V— Oh  no, 
.,n!y  not. 

::  you  had  been  'i — I  did  not  see  them  in  town  at  all. 

I  want  to  know  when  it  was  you  had  this  conversation  with 
them? — During  the  last  trial. 

Had  you  none  before  'i — No. 

lle-examiued  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 
mental  dinner,  is  not  there,  annually? — Yes. 

Can  \  whether  it  was  there  you  saw  them? — 1  have 

seen  them  there  several  times. 

in,  you  conversed  with  them.  Do  you  recollect  where  it 
,vas  'i— 1  think  that  would  be  the  iirst  place,  at  the  regimental 
dinners 

Is  tiio  regimental  dinner  a  dinner  at  which  any  officer  who  had 
belonged  to  'the  regiment  would  go  without  any  invitation  at 
all?— Certainly. 

That  is  to  say,  if  he  desired  to  meet  his  brother-officers,  he  had 
a  right  to  go? — Certainly. 

And  that  is  an  annual  dinner? — Yes. 

Advertised  regularly  ? — Y'es. 

You  have  been  asked  about  MARKS.  MARKS  was  never  an 
officer  in  the  regiment  '>. — Nothing  but  a  corporal. 

He  was  not  a  man  you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  talking 
to,  and  knowing,  as  you  did  Mr.  TICHBORNE  ? — No. 

Now.  as  to  BOLOHAN,  did  you  know  any  HOLOHAN  except  the 
one  who  kept  the  shop? — 1  never  heard  the  name  except  that  one 
man. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief,  was  there  anyone  except  that  one 
man  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  were  in  the  regiment,  I  think 
you  have  told  us,  for  thirty-seven  years  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  the  late  Major  PHILLIPS  the  riding-master? — 
He  was  there  when  I  joined,  and  when  I  left,  when  we  were 
going  to  the  Crimea  in  1s 

I 1  ail  he  risen  from  the  ranks? — No,  he  was  cadet  at  St.  John's 
Wood. 

You  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  ? — Yes,  very  intimately. 

AYhut  were  his  habits  as  to  sobriety  V— He  was  a  sober  man — a 

man  who  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and  eat  a  good 

AY  as  he  a  man  who  indulged  in  spirit? — brandy? — I  never 
heard  of  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

M  r.  Justice  MELLOI:  :  AY  as  Dr.  TAYLOR  the  regimental  surgeon  ? 

Who  was  assistant?— A  Dr.  MOORE,  who  was  killed  in  India. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  remember,  during  that  illness 
which  you  have  spoken  of,  that  KooER  TlCHBORNE  was  bled  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  certainly  not  while  I  was  present. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  1  propose  to  put  that  book  in  with 
the  entries.  It  is  only  referred  to  for  the  handwriting. 

Colonel  WILLIAM  THOMAS  BETTY,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS, 

I  believe  you  joined  the  Carabineers  in  1852  ? — Yes. 
At  Canterbury  ?— Yes. 
You  never  were  at  Cahir,  I  think  ? — ]So,  I  never  was  quartered 

And  never  saw  the  Defendant  there? — Never. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference  isldNi. 

Did  you  ever  see  KOGER  TICHBORNE  until  you  joined  at 
Canterbury? — I  saw  him  once  or  twice  in  Dublin  before  I  joined, 
after  1  was  gazetted. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.I.OI:  :    AY  ere  jou  ever  at  Cahir  before   you 

!  the  regiment  ? — No,  my  lord,  I  was  not. 
Mr.   HAWKINS:  Did  you  see  much  of  ROGER  TlCHBOHNl  at 
Canterbury?— Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  while  he  was 
' — AYhile  he  was  there  I  saw  him  every  day,  dined  with 
him  at  mess,  in  Canterbury. 

Have  you  a  recollection  of  bis  appearance  aud  person? — Yes, 

rtly. 
Did  \ou  mix  in  society  and  talk  to  him?— Yes. 

ic  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  faee  as  well  us 
his  general  appearance  and  manner'.' — '! 
Now  tell  me  what  you  remember  of  him  ? — I  should  say  he 


m  height,  thin,  sallow  complexion,  and  dark  brown 
Jit  hair. 

I  in  \.<-i  i-.  ,,,,  -nibcr  his  shoulders  '! — No. 

Do  "you  remember  anything  about  his  walk'/ — No,  I  cannot 
.  do. 

him  at    mess,   I  do  not  know  that 
-ivthinji   P;M  in    had  to   do   with  ! 

OU  particularly  brought  in  contact  with  him  at  Canterbury 
:•!  that  '.' — No. 

!  ihnit  '.' — 1 
,y  during   the   ! 
trial  in  1871. 

And  heard  him  speak? — And  heard  him 

Have  y.'U  .seen  him  at  all  in  Court? — I  have  seen  him  in  Court 

Mtly. 

Is  h.  .  LRLBS  Tli-m;"];xF.  ? — No,  de'-idrdly  not. 

Do  you  remember  in  Ixti7  going  to  Croydon? — 1'. 
Do   you   remember    what    period  of  •  <  Went 

-I  think  it  was  in  February  or  March.     Certainly  one  of 
two  months. 

Were  you  alone  or  accompanied? — I  went  therein  company 
with  Maj-.r  HIM  r. 

Major  HOTT  had  also  been  in  the  regiment  at  Canterbury  with 
you  and  UOULI:? — With  me. 

Was  the  object  of  your  visit  to  Croydon  to  see  the  Defendant? 
— Exactly. 

Did  anybody  else  accompany  you  ? — No,  no  one  else. 
AY  here  did  you  go  to  'i — We  went  to  Essex   Yillos.  I  think  was 
the  name  of  the  house,  at  Croydon.     I  think  it  was  Essex  A'ilhis. 
as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

You  knocked  or  rang  ;  were  you  admitted  to  the  house? — AYe 

limited  to  the  house.     AYe  were  shown  into  a  room. 
Was  that  a  room  separated  from  the  adjoining  room  by  folding 
doors  ? — By  folding  doors. 

Did  you  inquire  for  the  Defendant? — AVe  inquired  for  the 
Defendant. 

Tell  us  how  you  inquired? — AYe  asked  to  see  the  Defendant, 
aud  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  a  gentleman  entered  and  said 
he  was  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  How  did  you  inquire  for  the  Claimant  ? — 
I  think  we  called  him  Sir  KOGER  TICHBBOL 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  living 
there? — By  which  he  was  living  there. 

Mr.   Justice   LUSH  :   There   was   a   kno.  —And   Mr. 

HOLMES  entered  the  room,  and  said  we  could  not  see  the  Defendant 
— that  we  could  not  see  Sir  I'OC;KI: — that  he  was  ill  in  bed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  Mr.  HOLMES  ask  you  for  your  names  or 
cards  ? — Y"es,  he  did. 

And  I  believe  you  handed  your  cards  ? — AA'e  gave  our  names. 
I  do  not  think  we  gave  our  cards,  but  simply  gave  our  names. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  AYas  that  after  or  before  he  told 
you  you  could  not  see  Sir  ROGER  ? — I  think  it  was  after.  I  am 
not  quite  positive,  but  I  think  it  was  after. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Having  given  your  names,  did  he  leave  the 
room  again  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  .-  You  had  better  not  suggest  to  this  witness. — I 
think  so. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  HOLMES  again  in  the  room? — Oh 
yes,  ilr.  HOLMES  was  there  nearly  all  the  time. 

After  having  given  your  names,  Mr.  HOLMES  left  the  room 
again  ? — Mr.  HOLMES  left  the  room  again. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  ? — I  cannot  remember. 
AYlien  he  came  back  again,  what  did  he  say  to  you? — That  Sir 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  bad  knee,  or  something  the  matter  with 
his  knee.     He  could  not  see  anyone.     He  was  ill  in  bed. 

On  that  occasion  did  you  see  the  Dowager  Lady  Ticii!;oi;.vi:  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  she  come  into  the  room  where  you  were? — She  came  into 
the  room  where  we  were. 

And  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  her  ? — Yes. 
Did  she  mention  whether  or  not  you  knew  Captain  M'EvOY  ? 
— Yes,  she  spoke  about  Captain  M'Kvov. 

Did  you  learn  from  her  whether  Captain  M'EvOY  had  at  that 
time  been  down? — She  said  he  had  been  down — Yes. 

.ing  further  said  about  Captain  M'Evov's  visit? — She 
said  Captain  M'EvOY  had  behaved  very  badly.  He  had  said  he 
was  not  her  son. 

AYas  there  anything  further  said  about  Captain  M'Evoy  ? — No, 
I  think  not,  except  just  as  I  said,  that  she  said  he   had  In 
very  badly  in  not  believing  him  to  be  her  son — that  is  all. 
is  the  substance  of  what  she  said. 

AYere  you  asked  to  go  anywhere? — AYe  were  asked  by  Mr. 
.•s  togo  to  the  Law  Institution,  I  think.     Upon  my  word,  I 
—one  of  the  Courts. 
\\ ,-,    i   B  Court  I—A.  Court. 

AYas  it  the  Vice-Chancellor's? — The  A'icc-Chuncellor's  Court. 
Did  he  tell  you  what  to  go  there  for? — Yes.     He  told  us  to  go 
there  to  see  Sir  l!m.i:i:  TICIII.HKNE. 

Was  the  day  appointed?  The  day  was  appointed;  we  wetu 
and  he  did  not  appear  that  day — At  le-ist.  1  went. 

])jd  e  any  intimation  from  either  the 

Defendant  or  Mr.  HOLMES  as  to  when  you  could  see  him  ? — No. 

You  never  had  any  further  communication? — 1  never  had  any 
further  communication  that  I  remember. 
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When  was  tin-  first  time,  in  fact,  that  you  saw  him  ? — The 
Claimant,  You  mean? 

Ye~  '  -Tl  e  first  time  I  saw  him  was  the  first  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Court  in  1871.  I  saw  him  in  court  ? 

Do  you  remember  any  practical  joke  that  was  played  upon  you 
or  by  you  ? — Xo,  I  do  not. 

In  Canterbury  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference  to  the  Croydon  interview  is  1005, 
my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by   Dr.  KENEALY. 

Did  any  person  suggest  to  you  and  Major  BOTT  to  go  down  to 
Croydon  '{ — Xo,  Major  BOTT  told  me  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Had  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  BOWKEB  before  you 
went  to  Croydon  ? — Xo. 

Or  with  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  TICHBORNES  ? 
— Xone  whatever. 

Do  you  know  whether  Major  B  OTT  had  been  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  or  Major  BOTT  on  your  way  down  agree  to  exchange 
names — you  to  be  Borr  and  he  to  be  BETTY  ? — Xo. 

You  did  not? — Xo,  I  cannot  remember  that  I  did. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  when  the  servant  opened  the 
door  you  did  not  call  yourself  BOTT  and  say — "This  is  Major 
BETTY  ?" — I  am  prepared  to  swear  I  did  not. 

When  Mr.  HOLMES  entered  the  room,  did  you  get  up  and  tell 
him  who  you  were  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  shake  hands  with  him  ? — I  think  I  did.  I  am  not 
certain. 

Did  you  say  :  "  How  do  you  do?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Do 
you  remember  me  ?" — I  did  not  say  those  words. 

What  did  you  say  when  you  shook  hands  with  him  ? — Upon 
my  word  I  quite  forget.  "  How  do  you  do  ?" — quite  likely ;  the 
usual  salutation. 

And  shook  hands  with  him  ? — He  put  out  his  hand  and  I  think 
took  it. 

And  did  not  you  then  say  :  "You  remember  me?" — I  did  not. 

Did  not  Mr.  HOLMES  say,  "  First  let  us  understand  which  is 
Major  BOTT,  and  which  is  Major  BETTY?" — I  do  not  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  that? — Xo. 

And  did  not  you  then  colour  up  and  say ,  "I  am  Colonel  BETTY  , " 
or  "  Major  lir.rn'"? — I  was  not  Major  at  the  time,  Captain. 

At  all  events,  did  not  you  tell  your  true  name  ? — Very  pos- 
sibly, I  did. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  coloured  or  not  ? — I  cannot  tell ; 
I  very  often  colour. 

And  did  not  Mr.  HOLMES  say,  "I  am  not  Sir  ROGER  ;  but  his 
solicitor"? — Quite  true,  he  said  so. 

And  did  not  he  say  he  did  not  think  your  conduct  honourable  ? 
— He  did  not  say  so. 

Or  words  to  that  effect  ? — Or  words  to  that  effect. 

And  did  not  he  say,  "I  know  you  have  been  sent  here  by  Mr. 
BOWKEB"? — Mr.  HOLMES  parted  with  us  on  exceedingly  good 
terms, 

Diil  he  say  that,  or  not  ? — Xo. 

And  did  he  add,  "  As  I  am  speaking  to  military  men  I  must 
tell  you  I  shall  take  you  as  spies,  and  take  on  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  allowing  you  to  see  Sir  ROGEI:  "  ? — I  do  not  think 
Mr.  HOLMES  made  use  of  such  words. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  on  your  oath  that  Mr.  HOLMES  did 
not  call  you  spies  ? — Yes. 

He  did  not? — He  did  not. 

And  refused  to  let  you  see  his  client  in  consequence   of  your 
having  come  under  an  exchange  of  names? — Mr.   HOLMES'  only 
for  refusing  us  to  see  Sir  Koi.i.u,   as  he   called  him,  was 
that  i:  was  laid  up  with  a  bad  leg. 

Did  not  he  give  that  as  a  reason  which  I  suggest  ? — Xo. 

you  prepared  positively  to   say  that   Major  Borr  did  not 
exchange  names? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  recollections  whatever  of  ROGER  except  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? — I  think  I  have  mentioned  his  appearance. 

Have  you  a  good  recollection  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  went  to  Croydon  in  February  or  March  ? 

Quite  sure  about  that? — Well,  I  think  so  ;  it  must  have  been 
January,  February,  or  March  ;  it  must  be  one  of  those  three 

•  hs. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  went  there  on  the 
10th  of  April?— Well  it  might  be  April. 
Did  you  know  very  much  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Yes. 
Did  you  notice  that  he  had  a  movement  of  his  eyebrows  when 

interested  and  excited? — Xo. 
You  never  noticed  that? — I  never  noticed  that. 
Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  a  good  or  bad  rider,   when   lie 
was  pi  le  ? — He  was  a  bad  rider. 

Did  you  notice  his  walk  ? — Xot  particularly.     Ho  was  a  bad 

too— turned  out  his  toes. 

Do  you  rc-rii'-mbcr  did  he  turn  out  both  his  toes,  or  the  toes  of 
•g  in  particular  ?— I  cannot  recollect  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

re  the  slightest  foundation  for  -I  any 

!1  upon  Mr.  HOLMES? — Xot  the  slightest.  " 
.JIVIICE:    Names,   not   cards?— Xot   the 
slightest. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  a  suggestion  totally  without  founda- 
tion ? — Totally  without  foundation. 

You  say  you  saw  Mr.  HOLMES,  and  have  told  us  the  terms  on 
which  you  and  Mr.  HOLMES  parted.  As  I  understand,  he  referred 
you  himself,  to  go  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court? — Yes. 

Now,  although  you  will  not  say  it  was  not  April,  is  your  belief 
that  it  was  earlier  than  April  ? — April,  I  think,  was  the  month. 
I  thought  it  was  before,  I  thought  it  was  the  end  of  March — 
but  it  may  have  been  April — it  was  March  or  April. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Are  you  certain  that  the  word 
"spies"  was  not  used? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Quite  certain  ? — Quite  certain,  my  lord. 

[Adjourned  for  half-au-hour.] 

Mr.  GEORGE  EDWARD  BEWLEY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  a  clerk  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Division  in  the 
Department  of  the  War  Office  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  the  regimental  books  of  the  Carabineers  here  ? — I 
have  them  outside,  I  mean  the  regimental  returns  furnished  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  not  the  books  of  the  regiment  themselves. 

You  have  the  original  documents  from  which  the  document  I 
am  going  to  refer  to  was  compiled  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  in  February,  1867,  compile  from  the  original  document 
a  memorandum  which  you  have  here  ? — I  did. 

Will  you  just  produce  that  memorandum  (a  book  was  handed 
to  the  learned  Counsel).  Had  you  had  previously  to  the  compila- 
tion of  it,  an  application  from  the  Attorneys  on  both  sides  to  be 
furnished  with  it? — We  had  an  application  first  of  all  from  Mr. 
BOWKER  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  as  you  will  see  in  that  book,  we  sent  him  a  copy  of  that 
memorandum,  and  some  time  in  the  month  of  March  Mr.  HOLMES 
asked  for  the  same  information,  and  we  sent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

You  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  same  document? — Yes,  you  will 
see  the  eutry  hi  the  book  a  little  further  on. 

That  is  prepared  from  the  returns  as  you  have  already  told  us 
furnished  by  the  regiments  each  month  ? — Yes. 

\Yould  short  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  appear  in  the 
returns  ? — -No,  because  that  is  leave  between  the  returns  that  is 
granted  by  the  commanding  ollicer  without  reference  to  the 
Horse  Guards. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  short  leaves  you  call  Colonel's 
leaves  ? — Yes. 

For  the  long  leaves  the  Horse  Guards  must  be  applied  to  ?•— 
Yes. 

What  is  included  in  short  leave  ? — Those  returns  are  sent  in 
every  month  on  the  1st  and  15th.  Every  leave  granted  between 
those  days,  that  is,  if  the  officer  comes  back  before  the  day,  is  not 
reported  to  the  Horse  Guards.  The  only  permanent  return  is  the 
1st  of  the  month  ;  the  15th  is  only  a  temporary  thing.  It  is  kept 
a  few  months  and  then  destroyed,  so  that  we  can  only  give  infor- 
mation of  the  leave  of  absence  when  the  officer  has  been  absent 
for  a  month. 

If  any  officer  is  absent  at  the  date  of  the  return,  it  is  returned 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

If  it  happens  that  he  gets  leave  from  the  commanding  officer 
for  a  period  within  the  returning  day  no  notice  is  taken? — We  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  the  memorandum  the  date  you  gave  ns 
wh"ii  you  handed  it  to  Mr.  HOLMES? — You  will  find  the  date  in 
the  book.  (The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  (It  was  handed  to  the 
Court.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  whether  this  need 
be  read.  It  may  be  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  may  be  taken  as  read. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  gives  the  date  of  the  joining,  the 
date  of  his  promotion,  and  where  the  troop  to  which  he  was 
attached  was  at  different  periods,  and  the  leaves  of  absence  such 
as  are  returned  to  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  also  here,  as  your  lordship  observed, 
this :  and  I  call  more  attention  to  it,  that  the  regiment  embai  ked 
at  Dublin,  the  vessel  on  which  they  embarked,  and  where  they 
went  to.  They  embarked  at  Dublin,  June,  1852,  on  board  the 
'  Duke  of  Cornwall '  steamer. 

That  is  the  document  handed  in  to  the  Court  from  your  books, 
supplied  to  Mr.  HOLMES  in  March,  1867  ?— 26th  March  1867. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  that  Mi-.  BOWKER  had  it. 

(The  following  document  was  handed  in.) 
Copy  Memorandum. 

Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  appointed  Cornet  in  the  6th  Dragoon 
Guards  on  l.'ith  July,  1849,  and  joined  the  Regiment  at  Portobello 
I  !a  i  racks  Dublin,  on  20th  October  following. 

In  April,  Ix.M  i,  the  Regiment  was  removed  to  Cahir  Limerick 
and  Cort,  and  he  was  stationed  with  the  Head  Quarters  at  the 
first  named  station. 

Promoted  Lieutenant  22nd  Xov.  1850.  He  proceeded  on  9th 
April,  !«.")!,  with  a  troop  of  the  Regiment,  from  Cahir  to  Clonmel. 

Tin'  troop  to  which   he  «  arched  on  17th  July, 

l.x.-)l,  from  (l.i '1  to  Waterford,  but  he  appears  to  have  renamed 

at  (  lonmel  with  the  Troop  that  arrived  there  from  Cahir  until 
October  when  he  rejoined  his  former  troop  at  Waterford. 
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absence  Oil   Ills  private 

affairs    fruiii    Kith    December.    Is.'M,   to    1  Itli    February.    ! 
which  l.itijr  iiiiintli  1.  itncl. 

In  tin'  m<mth    of    M 

at  Dublin,  tlic  Troop  from  Clonni'jl  n  'M  thr  Mlli  of  the 

month. 

embarked   :it    Dublin  1st  June,  1  {<.">.»,   on    board 
the  •  Duke  of  Cornu  ibarkcd   on  the -ttll    of 

I'.  iv  <V  marched  lo  ( 'anterbnry. 

Lieutenant  TirillioliXK  i>roeeeded  on  leave  of  absence  mi  his 
private  affairs  from 

>.  October  >     lftM 

in  from  iMth  .lanuary.  1s.">:!,  until  his   retirement  fi 
•  which  took  place  ou  the  -Hh  July,  1  *">."•. 

V.   U.    !•'.!. n:r<)H. 

J).   A.  (',. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  I  showed  a  book  to  one  of  the  wi. 
this  morning   (the   book  was  handed  to  the  le.-mied  Counsel).     If 
that  is  the  book  1  need  not  call  the  witness  to  produce  it. 
The  l.oi:i>  Ciiin  -M  sun:  :  What  is  it'/ 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  book  your  lordship  had  this  mornh 
was  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  a  gentleman  who  was  to  have  pro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  It  was  taken  as  put  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  was  kept  here.  I 
will  just  call  him,  lie  need  not  be  sworn. 

Captain  WILLIAM  HORACE  (HIAIIAM,  called. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  produced  a  book  of  the  Carabineers  V — Yes,  I  produced 
the  book  (the  book  was  handed  in). 

1  •' :-oi  11  the  proper  place  of  custody? — From  the  office  of  the 

ibineers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  brief  has  a  copy,  if  your  lordship  would 
allow  the  witness  to  have  his  book  back.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  book. 
That  is  the  only  part  of  it. 

Major  THOMAS  BOTT,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  arc  the  major  in  the  Oth  Carabineers  now? — No  ;  retired. 

Yrou  were  major  in  the  Carabineers  ? — 1  was. 

AVhcrc  did  you  join,  and  when? — At  Cahir,  in  1851. 

At  that  time  had  HOCKI:  CIIAULKS  TICIIISOUNK  obtained  his 
lieutenancy?— Yes,  he  had.  •• 

Did  you  sec  much  of  him  at  Cahir? — No,  not  much.  I  went 
over  to  see  him  at  Clmimel.  He  was  quartered  at  Clonmel  at 
the  time  I  joined  at  Cahir. 

Did  you  stay  with  him  at  Clonmel  ? — I  did  not  stay  with  him, 
but  I  visited  him. 

For  how  long  a  period  were  you  there  ? — Only  for  the  day. 

Did  you  visit  there  more  than  one  day,  or  was  that  the  only 
tune  you  saw  him  in  Clonmel  ? — I  can  mark  no  day  particularly, 
but  I  must  have  been  over  there  several  times. 

I  was  coming  to  that ;  there  is  one  day  you  particularly 
marked  being  there  ? — Yes. 

( 'an  you  tell  me  when  that  was? — I  could  not ;  it  was  in  1S.">1 . 

Did,  you  see  him  afterwards,  when  the  regiment  returned  to 
Dublin  ? — I  was  most  intimate  with  him  in  Fortobello  Barracks  in 
Dublin. 

After  the  regiment  returned  there  ? — The  headquarters  were 
there.  Then  they  went  to  Ballyoollig  and  to  Dublin,  and  at 
Dublin  I  was  most  intimate  with  him. 

Did  you  remain  intimate  with  him  until  he  finally  left  the 
regiment? — I  did;  we  were  on  very  good  terms  indeed. 

Now,  have  you  a  distinct  and  positive  recollection  of  his  appear- 
-I  have. 

Will  you  give  us  your  recollection  of  it  ? — He  was  a  man  much 
shorter  than  myself,  I  suppose  about  5  feet  8  ;  slim,  pigeon- 
breasted,  dark  hair  perfectly  straight,  light  blue  eyes — light  blue 
or  grey. 

How  did  he  walk — what  was  his  walk? — Short  quick  steps. 

Wan  there  anything,  as  far  as  you  know,  about  his  legs? — 
Nothing  peculiar — no  peculiarity. 

As  far  as  you  observed,  was  there  any  twitching  of  the  eye  ? — 
He  had  a  way  of  throwing  back  his  head  when  his  hair  fell  over 
hisc\ 

But  beyond  that? — Not  that  I  observed. 

Did  you  observe,  or  know  of.  any  peculiarity  or  defect  in  either 
of  his  thumbs'/ — I  am  sure  lie  had 

The  LOKH  Cimci  JTSIICK:  You  are  sure  he  had  not ?— Quite 
sure  he  had  not. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:    Now,  as   regards    i;  1    habits    in    the 

regiment,  what  were  his  general  habits  and  tastes'/ — lie  was  very 
fond  of  riding  and  driving.  He  was  a  popular  man  in  the  regi- 
ment; we  use  to  play  tricks  with  him. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  J r STICK  :  How  did  he  bear  them?— Always 
very  good-humouredly. 

Mr.  HAWMXS:  Did  you  give  him  any  nick-name  '/ — "TlCH," 
that  was  the  name  he  was  known  by  amongst  I 

You  say  you  used  to  play  triel.s  on   him.     Do  you  rein 
any  particular  trick  th  .  d  11)1011  him — t; 

for  instance? — 1   paid  him   a   visit   there,  and   wished   to  i 
bis  cornopean,  and  he  did  not  approve  ot    it   and  hid  the   mouth- 


i  the:  room.     11 

got  a  file  of  the  guard  to  turn  n  i    iptaiu 

I'ol.lli!  '  in    tin-   i  -lard  ID  the 

lin   1'oi.im.i.    v.  ;pt:iin  ? — lie     \. 

in. 

That  occurred  at  Clonmel? — At  Clonmel;  C 
•  him. 

Ho  you  remember  anytliii 

other  particular  incident '/— No,   I  ill   to  my  mind  any- 

thing that  occurred  between  him  and  myself. 

Now,   the  regiment  return.-d  to  l'ortnl,c! 

IM  any  other  ocennvi  i  le   and    I   and 

Captain  II.v  _'ood  friends.      We  u-cd  to 

and  form  what  we   called  the  Hounding   Bricks  of 
Babylnn.      It  is  only  a  name. 

Not  real  bricks'/ — No.  they  were  not  bricks. 

Do  you  remember  anything  that  the  Bounding  Bricks  o!   . 
Ion  did? — I  think  I  WEB  the  foundation,  and  ( 'aptain  1 1 
my  shoulders  and  TICIIUOKXE  got  on  his,  1  happened  ; 
fell  into  each  other's  arms  and  t !  led,  Captain  li 

was  very  passionate  and  nearly  choked  '['iriu'.oiixi:. 

That  was  an  occurrence? — At  I'ortobello  Barracks. 

Now,  do  you  remember,  when  you  got  to  Canterbury,  wh. 
habits  were  at  Canterbury  ? — He  lived  separate  from 
he  lived  down  at  a  house  by  the  guard-room,  and  we  did  not  like 
it, 

In  the  barracks? — In  the  barracks.     I  am  not  quite 
not  in  the  Artillery  Barracks,  but  only  a  wall  separated  them. 

Now,  were  his  windows  sometimes  the  subject  of  attention  ? — 
broke  them.     They  were  very  convenient,  bei 

Then  did  he  do  anything  to  prevent  you? — Yes,  he  had  a  wire 
graft 

Did  that  do? — We  tried  to  throw  penknives  through  it. 

You  say  he  bore  these  things  very  good  naturcdly '/ — Very 
naturedly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUST  UK:  Not  always  when  he  was  go" 
drive  you  out? — That  was  when  lie  lirst  saw  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Among  otl  .  did  he  drive  at  all? — Yes, 

he  drove  tandem  at  Canterbury. 

Do  you  remember  any  illness  of  hi-  you 

present? — I  was  not  present — I  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Then    I    will  not  ask  you  about  it  if  you  w 
Now,  after  he  left  Canterbury,  you  saw  no  more  of  hii 
went  away? — The  last  1  paw  of  him  was  at  Canterbury. 

Now,  when  you  parted  with  him  at  Canterbury  were  you  and 
he  on  such  terms  that  you  would  have  gladly  met  aft 
On  most  excellent  terms. 

When  did  you  hear  of  the  Defendant's  return? — I  really  cannot 
pledge  my  memory.  1  cannot  say. 

Did  you  receive  at  any  time  from  him  a  letter? — I  did. 

Is  that  the  letter  (handing  the  letter  to  the  witness)? — \ 
received  this  letter. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  Jusn 

••Essex  Lodge,  Thorntoi    : 

'•  MY  Di'.Ai:  BOTT  "5  April 

"  I  called  at  your  club  to  see  you  the  other  day.     But  you  ware 
not  in  so  I  left  my  card.     I  should  very  much  like  the 
your  Company  to  dinner  any  day  that  may  be  convenient  t 
1  have  asked  Mr.  MAC  EVOY  and  Mr.  C  VMTIIELL  to  join  us.     And 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  all  again.     J  have  seen  Mr.  M  Ai 
he  came  to  Croydon  on  W  Will  you  see  then 

arrange  a  day  and  let  me  know  as  my  time  is  unoccupied.      I   do 
not  think  for  a  moment  my  dear  BOTT.     But  that  you  will 
me  again  although  I  am  much  all 

••  I  llemaiu  dear  BUTT  yours  truly, 

-  It.  C.  D.  TtCHBOl 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  send  a  reply  to  that? — I  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  call  for  that  reply. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsjt  :   Had  you  seen  him  at  that  time  ? — I  had  not. 

Mr  HAWKINS  :  You  sent  a  note  in  reply  to  it? — I  did. 

You  were  desirous  of  seeing  whether  or  not  the  Defendant  was 
your  old  friend? — I  sent  two  notes.  The  first  I  declined  the 
imitation  as  I  was  engaged  to  go  to  ', 

But  afterwards? — I    wrote  and  accepted   the  invitation   i 
him,  but  refused  the  invitation  to  dinner. 

Did  you  assign  any  reason  for  refusing  the  invitation  to  dinner? 
— I  do  not  know  I  did  in  the  letter  :    1  know  my  own 
had  reasons. 

You  had  never  seen  him  at  all  at  that  time? — I  had  not. 

But  however  did  yon  at  all  events  go  down  to  (  'loydou  t. 
purpose  of   seeing   him? — I  wrote  the  previous  day.  I  C 
t!ie  date'  exactly,   saying  1  would  go  do  •••n   there  to  see   him.     I 
i  the  train  and  went  later. 

Now  before  going  there  did  you  see  Major  Bi.riY? — Colonel 

Did  you  invite  him  to  accompany  you  to  Croydon? — lie  cither 
wished"  it,  or  at  all  events  he  did  accompany 

Now  on  your  arrival  at  Croydon  did  you  go  to  Essex  !.• 

I  he    place  where  he  ? — The  address  he  g. 

the  1,  M 

Were  you  shown  into  a  room  divided  from  by  folding 

doors'/ — -We  were.     1  might  tell  you  on  our  arrival  I 
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my  name.  I  gave  it.  1  was  asked  my  name  by  the  servant  who 
1  the  door,  and  I  gave  it.  Tlien  he  asked  Major  BETTY'S 
name.  I  said  it  was  of  no  cor/sequence  lie  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
\Yc  were  then  shown  into  a  parlour  or  diuing  room  with  folding 
doors. 

Now  while  you  were  in  that  room  you  must  not  tell  us  what 
you  hoard  said,  but  did  you  hear  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  ad- 
joining room  ? — Yes. 

fan  you  tell  me  whether  either  of  the  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room  was  a  voice  with  a  French  accent  ? — I  hoard  a  voice  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  it,  and  thought  it  was  the  voice  of  KOGKR 
iRKE. 

l)iil  you  recognise  the  other  voice  ? — Ko  ;  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it  till  I  heard  this. 

Mi.  Justice  MELLOK  :  Till  you  heard  what  ? — The  voice  with  a 
French  accent. 

Was  it  a  voice  with  a  French  accent? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  other  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  One  voice  was  like  ROGEI:  Ticnii«>i:xi-:'s.  There 
was  another  voice  ;  you  did  not  recognise  that '! — I  did  not  re- 
cognise it. 

That  is  to  say,  you  did  not  know  it  at  all  ? — I  did  not  know  it 
at  all. 


How  long  did  this  talking  continue? — I  should  say,  at  aguess, 
twenty  minutes. 

Before  you  saw  anybody  ? — Before  I  saw  anybody,  excepting 
the  serveuts. 

Excepting  the  servants  who  let  you  in  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  As  I  understand,  the  talking  went  onin  the 
adjoining  room  ? — Yes,  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  After  that  time,  did  anybody  come  into  the  room 
in  which  you  were? — Yes. 

Who  was  that? — 1  found  out  afterwards  it  was  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Did  lie  come  through  the  folding  doors,  or  round  by  the 
passage? — Hound  by  the  passage. 

1  should  like  to  clear  this  up  at  once.  When  you  saw  Mr. 
HOLMES,  did  you  recognise  the  voice  at  all  as  the  one  you  had 
heard  ? — Oh  dear  no,  not  at  all. 

There  was  a  second  voice  in  the  room.  You  heard  Mr.  HOLMES 
afterwards  speak.  Having  heard  him  afterwards  speak,  did  you 
or  did  you  not  recognise  the  voice  ? — As  the  voice  witli  the  French 
accent  ? 

No,  as  the  other — the  second  voice? — 1  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  second  voice. 

Now,  when  Mr.  HOLMES  'entered,  will  you  tell  me  what  oc- 
curred?— I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  did  not  suppose 
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this  would  come  to  trial,  and  1  did  not  pay  particular  attention.  , 
Mr.  HOLMES  entered  the  room  and  I  got  up  and  said  "How  do 
you  do,  Ticm;o):xE?" — Oh,  pardon    me,  first   of   all  when  Mr.  ' 
In.-  said  "Major  BOTT?"  looking  inquiringly  at 
us.     I  said  "  I  am  Major  Bo'rr."     I  think  1  am  wrong  in  saying 
U "In -n  lie  entered  the  room  he  said  "Major  BOTT?"  in  an 
i  •'  I  am  Major  BOTT."    I  said  "  How  do  you 

do,  Tir;ni;oi:XE?"     lie  said  •' I  am    not  Sir  KO<;I:I:;  I   am    Mr. 
HOLMES."     This  !i< •  .said  with  an   inquiring  look.     I  said  "  1  am 
'    once  turned  round  to   .Major  BETTY  and 
i  arc  Major  111.. 

Will  you  till  us  what  conversation  took  place  a.s  to  your  seeing 
-I  said  1  had   come  by   invitation   to  .see  Tn'ii- 

1:1111. 

\Vhnt  iii.l  he  .-ay?— I  hardly  recollect  whether  I  was  told  he 
he  Dowager  \\ho  came  aftci  wards  and 
ill  ;  but  Mr.  I!  nld  not  let  us  see  him.     It 

:    Do  you    iemen,bir  the  reason  lie 

i"d  was  that  McKvov  had 
Uys  there  previously. 

^  ''••'  !  you  had  come  down  by  invita- 

t""1  ''•  i.  and  you  wanted  to  see  him  ?  --What 


said  Mr.  HOLMES? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  was  the 
time  he  said  he  was  ill  and  I  could  not  see  him,  but  he  did  say  so 
during  the  conversation,  and  I  said  1  had  come  by  appointment 
and  felt  angry. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  what  more  took  place  witli 
Mr.  HOLMES? — Mr.  HOLMES  said  Mr.  Mcl'Jvov  had  been  down 
for  a  few  days  previously  and  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  McEvov  had  recognised  the  Claimant,  but  he  behaved  very 
badly  and  had  gone  away  and  written  to  the  other  side  and  said 
he  was  an  impostor. 

During  that  time,  did  the  Dowager  Lady  TICIIIJOISNE  come  in? 
— During  that  time  the  Dowager  Lady  TICIIHOIINF:  came  in,  but 

I  forget  what  period,  and  spoke.     Directly  she  spoke  I  recognised 
the  voice  with  a  French  accent   I  had  heard  previously  in  the 
adjoining  room  or  in  the  pa. 

Did  she  speak  to  you? — Yes.  She  .said  I  should  be  sure  to 
recognise  UIH;I:K.  1  said  I  could  not  recognise  him  unless  she 
would  let  me  see  him.  She  said  he  was  ill  in  bed.  1  said,  "  If  he  was 
KOI;  EI:  he  would  noi  be  the  least  put  out  by  my  seeing  him  in  bed." 

\\  hat  said  she  to  that? — Oh,  she  said  he  was  her  son.  "He  is 
my  son,  and  you  would  know  him  at  once." 

Did  she  mention  ( 'a  plain  McKvoy's  name? — I  cannot  recollect. 

II  was  mentioned  in  the  conversation. 
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have  tolil  .11  <lid   not  sec  him? — 1  <li.l  m.t 

iin. 

t,  diil  Mr.  Hoi  my  appointment  with 

ild  tee  liim 

\  i.l  think  it  w 

Imitation,  lnii  lam    QOtlOIB.       He  wilhed   n  ,  to   call   again. 

ood  term 

ward.-..      I  must  tfllyoul  thought  that  invitation  1  received  a  very 
:  although  he  ,  ••  My  dear  lion,"  still, 

!„•    in  01    as  ••  Mr.    M<-K\  <>-,,"  and   C.\Mr! 

"  Mr.  CAMIT.CI.I.."  C\Mi'm;i.i.  wan  really  captain,  if  lie  had  given 
him  hiii  till.-.  11. •  ought  to  have  ra'.lrd  him  captain. 

ietter  struck  you  us  very  remarkable?— I  thought  it  a  very 
ir  letter  from  a  In-other  otl'n •••]-. 
The  Loi:l>  Cur  :   Mr.  MrK\oV  was  not  a  ca])t;iin  ?  — 

Mi.  M<-K\"\  was  not  a  •aptain,  but  1  ahould  have  expected  him 
to  have  spoken  of  them  aa."  McEvor  "  and  "CASH-HELL;"  but 
he  should  have  been  '•Captain  ('AMI 

If  anything  ?— If  anything  Captain  CAMI-UI:I.I.. 

Mr.  II  \wkix--:  H"  you  know  where  Captain  CAMPBELL  is  V — 
At  the  present  time ''. 

-lie    has  a  government  appointment.     I    think     he   is 
'i-nor  of  Turk's  Ireland. 

On'  of  the  West  India  Islands? — One  of  the  West  India 
Islands. 

At  all  events,  you  parted  on  good  terms,  and  a  place  was  named 
where  you  could  see  him.  Did  you  go  anywhere  after  that,  for 
tin  purpose  of  seeing  him? — Not  until  I  catne  here. 

Hid  yun  .  -vards  receive  any  communication  at  all  of 

any  sort  or  kind,  either  from  the  Defendant  OT  from  Mr.  lloi.\n:s? 

1  do  OOi  recoiled  from  Mr.  HOLMES,  but  from  Mr.  Sroi-rouTH. 

Mr.  Si'i'i  TOH1 II  ?-    'i 

In  what  year  was  that? — It  was  just  before  the  first  trial. 

Take  it  from  April  1807  to  1871  did  you  receive  any  com- 
munication at  all  from  the  Defendant ? — None  whatever  to  my 
recollection. 

Who  had  addressed  you  as  >•  Dear  Borr"  in  1871? 

The  LOI:L>  (  'IIIKF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  Smi-Toum  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  BAX-IEI:,  l!-'sr.  NOKTON  and  Co. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Tee, 

The  I,oi:n  C'IIIKK  JUSTICE  :  WIio  were  tlie  attorneys  afterwards 
for  the  Defendant. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  Yes. 

1  want  to  put  that  to  you,  that  between  April  l.sGTand  just  be- 
fore the  last  trial,  which  as  wo  know  took  place  in  May,  1871 — 
that  is  jiust  four  years — you  received  no  communication  at  all 
from  the  Defendant? — None  whatever — certainly  none  whatever 
from  the  Defendant,  that  I  can  answer  positively  to. 

There  was  no  repetition  of  the  invitation  to  dinner  ? — Nothing. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you,  was  there  any  .suggestion  made  by  Mr 
HOI.MKS  that  you  and  Major  Dorr  were  spies  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was. 

The  l.ni.-n  CHIKF  tlusTiCF. :   Kh  ? — Certainly  not,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  yon  had,  with 
a  fiew to  deceive  Ol  I  \ournames? — None  what- 

ever. Thi.-re  is  no  pretence  for  saying  so  ;  and  we  had  not  done  so. 

As  1  understand,  your  visit  there  was  of  your  own  accord,  and 
you  were  not  sent  there  by  anybody? — 1  went  there  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invitation  1  received. 

Now,  you  did  afterwards,  at  the  late  trial,  see  the  Defendant 
thcie? — I  did,  every  day,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  two  days. 

I  suppose  you  mean  every  day  he  was  under  examination  in  the 
box. 

Were  you  in  Court  during  the  time  he  was  examined  upon  hia 
military  life? — I  was. 

Did  you  see  him  afterwards  out  of  Court  walking,  moving  from 
the  Court?— That  d..y? 

On  any  day? — Oh  dear,  yes.  I  walked  purposely  by  his  side 
to  judge  of  his  height. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  is  he  KOUEK  CIIAIILF.S  TlCHBOBNE? — 1 
will  take  my  oath  he  is  not. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask  you — Do  you  remember 
who  it  was  opened  the  door  to  you  at  Croydon  ? — A  private 
servant,  I  helie\e. 

A  man  ? — Yea,  a  man.  What  I  meant  by  a  servant  was,  it  was 
not  either  Mi'C ANN  or  CAKII.I:. 

A  private  servant?- -A  private,  servant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Would  your  lordship  permit  me  in  this  part  of 
the  case  to  refer  at  onee  t->  page  liis-_>.  near  the  bottom. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXICALY. 

Does  that  bring  to  your  recollection  UIM;I;I:  Tlcili:oi:Ni:  when 
you  knew  him?  (Handing  a  photograph  to  the  witness.) — Yes. 

That  is  he?— Yes. 

Look  at  the  thumb  in  that  photograph  and  look  at  the 
Defendant's  thumb.  1'ut  out  your  thumb  (the  Defendant  held 
out  his  thumb).  Which  is  the  thumb  in  this  (pointing  to  the 
photograph)  ? 

only  one  thumb  there  ? — There  is  something  here.     I  do 
not  know. 

Look  at  the  thumb,  that  is  quite  distinct? — I  s 

Look  at  the  Defendant's  thumb.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear 
you  never  saw  that  peculiarity  in  l!m;i:i:  TICIIHOI:XE? — Will  you 
let'  >•  other  thumb?  (The  Defendant  held  ont  his  other 

thumb.)     1  am  quite  prepared  to  swear  it. 


nevei  ilid  .'  —I  iii-M-r  did. 

llu.-  you  such  a   di  Election    of    I, is   hand — h 

iaps  not  such  a  distinct  recollection;  if  it  had 
1  think  we  should  ha  i  it. 

•i  have  no  NOOll  '  ? —  No. 

You  have  been  asked  about  a  twitching  of  the  eyes.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  friend  means  by  a  twitching  of  the  eyes  ;  did  you 
notice  i;  a  twitching  of  the  eyebrow 

when  lie  was  interested  . 

anything? —His  hair  at    times    fell  over  his  forehead,    he  would 
draw  it  back  in  that  manner  (explaining). 

\Va     that  the  only  time  when  you  observed  a  movement  of  the 
:  ?      Were  there  not  other  occlusions    when  he 
was  interested  or  excited  in  conversation  when  he  moved  In 

up   and   down? — No  doubt,   as   I  would,    smiled   when 
1,  or  frowned  when  displeased. 

\\  ai  it  only  when  he  was  pleased  or  displeased? — I  do  n 
whether  it  was  so  at  all 

Was  it  so  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say  positively. 

Do  you  know  what  French  legs  are? — French  i 

I  thought  you  might.  Lord  BF.LLFW  mentioned  them  tin- 
day .  I  thought  you  might  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

I  really  do  not  know  myself  what  they  arc.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  there  was  not  some  clumsiness  and  awkwardness  about  the 
walk  of  ROGEI:  ? — He  did  not  walk  a-s  a  drilled  soldier,  if  you 
mean  that. 

Did  he  walk  loosely,  then  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  notice  a  habit  that  ho  had  of  kicking  his  sabre; 
— We  all  did  that ;  there  is  a  kick  called  the  sabretache  kick. 

You  all  did  that?— We  all  did  that. 

There  was  no  peculiarity  or  singularity  in  his  doing  it,  in  your 
judgment  ? — I  did  the  same. 

Did  all  the  young  officers  kick  their  sabretaches  in  that  v, 
Young  and  old. 

Is  there  a  peculiarity  about  it  or  not? — A  person  who 
!  ache,  and  put  it  on  for  the  first  time,  would 
between  his  legs  and  fall. 

Did  you  keep  kicking  your  sabretache  all  the  time  you  were  in 
the  <  'arabineers  ?— No,  not  the  whole  time. 

You  got  out  of  it? — I  did  not  get  out  of  it ;  it  is  a  peeuli 
a  man  has  of  wearing  his  sabretache,  which  will  always  : 
his  leg  if  he  walks  properly. 

Did  you  notice  ROGEI:  kicked  his  sabretache  a  great  deal 
might  kick  it,  and  he  might  fall. 

There  is  a  military  and  an  nnmilitary  way.  Did  he  kick  it  in 
the  military  mode,  or  the  unmilitary  mode?  — I  never  saw  anv.me 
but  a  military  man  wear  it,  so  1  cannot  answer  the  quest  I 

Yon  never  noticed  anything  about  his  legs? — Nothing. 

Never? — No. 

You  say  you  used  to  play  tricks  with  him;  used  they  t 
him  out  of  bed  after  be  had  been  there  some   time? — He  joined 
before  me.     I  did  not  drag  him  out  of  bed. 

Have  you  been  there  when  he  has  been  dragged  out  of  bed  in 
a  pleasant  way  ? — Quite  so  it  would  be.  1  cannot  ijive  you  time. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  time  at  all  ? — I  ;  you  would 

do  after  that. 

Have  you  been  there  when  he  has  been  dragged  out  of  b 
1  cannot  answer. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  remember? 
— If  I  was  asked  when  I  was  there 

Dr.   KEXEAI.V  :   I  am  not   going  to  ask  you  when  at  all.     I 
merely  want  to  know,   have  yon   been  there   when  he  ha 
dragged  out  of  bed.     Do  not  alarm   yourself  in  the  least  about 

I  am  not  going  to  put  any  dates  of  that  kind  to  ' 
No,  1  cannot  call  to  mind  his  being  dragged  out  of  bed  in  my 
presence. 

Have  you  seen  him  when  he  has  been  just  dragged  out  of  bed  ? 
— 1  have  seen  him  in  a  dress  in  which  he  probably  went  to  bed 
or  got  out  of  bed  in. 

You  have  seen  him  in  his  shirt? — Precisely. 

Have  you  seen  his  arms  bare? — I  must  have. 

I  do  not  fear  to  ask  you  the  question,  Major  Borr,  d. 
ever  see  any  sign  of  tattoo  on  KOGKU  TICIIIIOIJXK  ? — I  cam. 
1  have. 

Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
that  sou  have  seen  his  arms  bare  during  the  time  you  knew  him  ? 

">  on  might  ask  the  same  question  about  his  legs.  Nod- 
have  seen  both  his  arms  bare  frequently. 

Now  I  will  go  a  little'  further.  IIa\c  you  been  asked  whether 
he  was  tattooed? — At  least  a  thousand  times.  1  have  not 
counted  them  all,  but  1  .should  think  so. 

Have  you  not  always  said  that  you  never  saw  any  tattoo  upon 
him  ? — Do  you  want  to  know-  what  I  have  always  said  ? 

1  have  asked  you  whether  you  have  not  always  said  you  never 
saw  any  tattoo  upon  him? — 1  have  always  said  I  was  under  the 
impression  lie  was  tattooed,  but  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

You  have  always  said  that? — I  have  always  said  that. 

What   gave  you   the  impression  he  was  tattooed? — I  cannot 
i  that  question. 

Why  not  ? — Because  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

I  viant  to  know  how  you  got  the  impression? — I  got  the 
impression.  It  was  on  my  mind  when  the  question  was  put  to 
me  if  he  was. 

Who  put  the  question  to  you? — Out  of  the  thousand? 
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Connected  with  this  case.  Did  any  one  put  the  question  to 
you  connected  with  this  case  about  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  BOWKEK? — I  cannot  say — he  might,  very  likely. 

Have  you  any  doubt  he  did  '! — Really  1  cannot  say. 

Who  else  connected  with  this  case  besides  Mr.  BOWKEK  put  the 
question  to  you? — General  CI"STAXCE. 

Was  that  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  late  trial  ? — lie  was. 

A  witness  for  the  Plaintiff  on  that  occasion  ? — For  the  Plaintiff. 

I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  anybody  else  connected 
with  the  case  besides  Mr.  BOWKEI:  and  General  CUSTANCE? — I  do 
not  know  if  Mr.  BOWKER  did  put  the  question  to  me. 

Did  he  or  did  he  not? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  Mr.  BOWKEI:  question  you  at  all? — Yes. 

He  did? — He  asked  me  what  I  knew  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  BOWKEI:? — I  am  speaking  from 
recollection — t,he  early  part  of  liSii7. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  before  you  got  the  letter  from  the  Defendant? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

1  must  ask  you  to  remember  that,  if  you  please  ? — I  reilly 
cannot,  when  I  first  saw  Mr.  BOWKEI:  I  thought  nothing  of  it, 
iniil  took  no  notice. 

•ly  you  can  tell  us  whether  you  heard  from  Mr.  BOWKEI: 
before  you  received  the  Defendant's  letter  ? — No  I  cannot. 

You  told  me  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1807  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

Was  it  in  February  or  March  ? — I  would  tell  you  if  I  knew. 

Have  you  got  Mr.  BO\VKEI:'S  letter? — He  did  not  write  me  a 
letter. 

Did  he  send  you  a  message,  or  how  did  you  and  he  come  into 
contact? — I  rather  fancy,  through  Major  PHILLIPS. 

Cannot  you  tell  mo  when  Major  PHILLIPS  introduced  you  to 
Mr.  BDWKEI:? — I  cannot. 

U'.is  it  before  you  got  the  letter  from  the  Defendant? — I 
cannot  answer  the  question. 

You  have  forgotten? — As  I  told  you,  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it  at  the  commencement. 

Did  Major  PHILLIPS  take  you  to  Mr.  BOWKER  V — I  think  he  did. 

Did  you  see  any  other  of  the  military  witnesses  there? — No,  I 
think  not — to  the  best  of  ruy  impression,  Major  PHILLIPS  and  I 
only  wen-  t : 

Was  Major  PHILLIPS  one  of  the  persons  who  may  have  couvey.ed 
Ml  impression  to  your  mind  about  the  tattoo? — I  do  not  know 
whether  lie  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  tattoo  or  not. 

ly  you  and  Major  PHILLIPS  must  have  talked  of  it? — We 
havr  talked  of  it  frequently. 

( )t'  the  tattoo? — I  did  not  speak  of  the  tattoo  of  the  case. 

ly  you  and  Major  PHILLIPS  must  have  talked  of  it? — You 
mean,  did  he  at  that  time  bring  to  mind  the  recollection  of  the 
tattoo? 

At   any   time   did  he  bring  to  your  mind  the  tattoo? — We 

frequently  spoke  of  the  tattoo.     I  told  him  what  I  tell  you.     I 

.•  ler  the  impression  he  was  tattooed,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

•lei-lined  the  invitation  to  dinner — does  not  that  help  you 

to  recollect  it  was  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  BOWKEK? — No,  it  does 

:uy  recollection  at  all. 

you  give  me  any  reason  why  you  declined  the  invitation 
to  diiim-r,  if  you  did  not  consider  yourself  at  that  time  pledged 
to  Mr.  BOWKER? — I  did  not  consider  myself  pledged  at  any  time 
to  Mr.  BIJV. 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  declining  the  invitation  to 
dinner  ? — I  can  give  you  what  I  consider  a  very  good  reason. 

What  wa.s  that  ? — I  did  not  suppose  if  he  was  a  brother  officer 
of  McKvov.  or  (  a].i:iiu  CAMPBELL,  he  would  have  spoken  of  them 
v  "  and  "  Mr.  CAMPBELL." 

Did  you  think  it  was  the  letter  of  an  impostor? — I  thought  it 
was  a  doubtful  letter. 

Does  not  that  help  you  to  remember  it  came  to  you  after  you 
Lad  seen  Mr.  BOWKER? — 1  do  not  remember  when  I  saw  Mr. 

You  do  not  keep  a  diary  or  memorandum,  or  anything  of  that 
kiii'l,  in  which  you  make  entries? — No,  not  of  that  description. 

Mr.  McF.voY  had  retired  from  the  army  in  1851  ?— He  retired 
>re  I  joined,  so  I  cannot  say  the  year.     I  joined  in  1851. 

Did  I  understand  you  correctly  you  were  surprised  to  hear  him 
described  as  Mr.  McKvov? — As  Mr.  McKvov  and  Mr.  CAMPBELL  ; 
a-s  Mr.  CAMIT.KLL  was  really  Captain  CAMPBELL. 

What  rank  had  McKvov  when  he  left? — Lieutenant  I  believe. 
\\  <:  were  not  in  the  regiment  together. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  left  before  you  joined?— He 

Dr.  KI.M.AI.V  :  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  wrote  two  letters 

nt? — 1  am  quite  positive  of  it  in  my  own  mind. 
Did  you  post  the  second  letter  yourself  ? — No,  the  second  letter 

'•  it  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Wl  <  Mr.  HOLMES  make  to  the  second  letter?— 

ien  I  was  told  I   could  not  see  the   Claimant  I  was  very  much 

'''•cause  1  complained  that  I  had  written  to  say  I  was 

lie  was  ill  they  should  have  let  me  know. 
vou  have  told  us?— So  that  is  why  I  am  sure  they  must 
''!lv;;  ond  letter. 

You  laid  Mr.  Iloi.\ti:s  .aid  something.     I   have  not  lieanl  of 
saying  anything  yet  on  that  subject?— Mr.  HOLMES 
told  me  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  I  could  not  see  him. 


Mr.  HOLMES,  as  I  understand  from  you,  made  some 
to  the  second  letter  ;  I  have  not  heard  you  give  any  reference  to 
the  second  letter  ? — "  If  he  was  ill,  why  did  you  not  let  me  know 
and  put  off  the  appointment  I  had  made  ?  "  That  was  the  second 
letter  to  tte  appointment  I  had  made.  I  wrote  to  say  I  would 
come  down  the  following  day. 

What  did  Mr.  HOLMES  say? — Mr.  HOLMES  did  not  say  he  did 
receive  the  second  letter  ;  he  acquiesced,  and  said,  "  I  called  on 
you  at  the  club." 

But  he  made  no  reference  to  the  letter  ? — I  said  I  made  an 
appointment. 

He  said  nothing? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes,  as  I  understand.  I  uudersland 
Major  BOTT  to  have  referred  to  a  letter  in  which  he  made  an 
appointment,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  Sir 
ROGER  TICHBORNE.,  or  why  they  should  have  communicated  to 
him  and  stopped  him  coming  down  to  Croydon  ? — Precisely  the 
case. 

Then  Mr.  HOLMES  says  what   is  suflicient  as  an   excuse,  "  I 
called  on  you  at  your  club  this  morning-"? — Quito  so.     If  you 
will  allow  me  to  say,  I  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  leave  a  mess-i^e 
and  put  me  off  ?  "    He  said,  "  I  left  a  card."     1  said,  "  Cai 
nothing,"  and  I  felt  rather  angry. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Did  you  think  HOLMES  was  TICHBOKXK  when  he 
came  into  the  room  ? — Oh  dear  no. 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  TICHP.ORNE  "? — I  can  give  you  a  good  reason  ; 
I  supposed  he  was  the  Claimant  who  entered  the  room.  I  have 
never  seen  the  Claimant ;  I  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him 
and  listen  to  his  story. 

What  made  you  call  him  TICIIBORNE  ? — Because  I  imagined  the 
Claimant  was  coming  into  the  room.  I  imagined  lie  was  the 
Claimant. 

When  you  saw  him,  did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  HOLMES  was 
not  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  ? — I  knew  Mr.  HOLMES  was  not,  just  as  I 
know  that  man  is  not  (pointing  to  the  Defendant). 

What  did  you  call  him  TICHHOUNE  for.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand?— I  am  sorry  you  do  not  understand. 

No,  I  do  not.  How  did  you  come  to  call  him  TICHBORNE,  was 
it  to  entrap  him  into  a  conversation? — No. 

What  was  it  then  ? — I  imagined  he  was  the  Claimant, 

You  knew  he  was  not  TICIIBORNE,  why  did  you  call  him  TlCH- 
BOIIXE? — Because  I  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him  the  tin  I 
word  and  tell  him  he  was  an  impostor. 

You  might  have  said,  "How  do  you  do,  sir?" — Perhaps  you 
might  have  said  that.  I  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  TICIII:OI:NK  ?  " 

I   certainly  should  not  have  pretended  to  recognise  him  as 
"i:NE  having  known  he  was  not? — You  see  you  are  more 
particular  than  I  am. 

I  am  afraid  I  am.  That  is  the  only  explanation  you  give  of 
•'  IIo\v  do  you  do,  TICHBOHXE?  " — That  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  give.  If  you  understand,  I  did  not  wish  to  have  any  words 
at  the  commencement.  I  wished  to  have  the  story. 

not  that  help  your  recollection,  it  was  after  you  had  seen 
Mr.  lIov.KEi:? — I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  saw  Mr.  BOWKEK. 

You  told  him  you  had  come  by  invitation  to  Tichborne,  and 
you  wished  to  see  him.  Had  you  got  any  invitation  to  come 
beyond  the  invitation  to  dinner  which  you  refused? — From  him? 

Yes? — No,  not  from  him;  from  Air.  SPOKFOKTH  I  had. 

Between  the  letter  inviting  you  to  dinner  and  the  visit  you  paid 
to  Croydon? — No. 

I  am  on  your  conversation  with  Mr.  HOLMES  ;  you  had  come  by 
invitation  to  Tichborne  ? — Yes. 

You  had  declined  the  invitation  you  had  received,  had  you  got 
any  other  invitation  to  come  to  Tichborne  but  that? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  declined  the  invitation. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  That  was  the  invitation  as  I  understand. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  said  he  would  call.  Give  me 
the  letter  again.  (The  letter  was  handed  to  his  lordship.) 

The  WITNESS  :  1  declined  the  dinner,  but  I  said  I  would  go 
down  and  see  him. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  It  is  an  invitation  to  dinner  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusu :  He  said  he  would  arrange  a  day  and  let  him 
know. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand,  he  writes  and 
declines  the  dinner,  and  says  he  will  come  down. 

The  AViTNESS  :  That  was  the  second  day.  The  first  time  1 
could  not  come  I  was  going  to  Cowcs. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  ever  get  more  than  one  letter? — No, 
not  more  than  one  letter,  and  it  was  on  the  letter  I  went  to 
see  him. 

Did  not  HOLIIES  speak  very  indignantly  as  to  the  way  McEvor 
had  behaved  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  apply  the  term  "  spy  "  to  McEvov  ?— He  did  not  in  my 
presence. 

Did  he  not  say  he  had  come  there  as  a  spy  pretending  to 
recognise  the  Defendant,  and  then  putting  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  opposite  side,  and  taking  an  opposite  view? — lie 
did  not  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

What  did  lie  say  ?  I  am  talking  of  Mr.  HOLMES,  what  did  he 
tell  you?— Mr.  HOLMES  said  McKvov  had  behaved  very  badly, 
aa  I  understood  he  had  not  come  over  to_his  side. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  pretended  or  affected  to  recognise  him? — He 
did  not  tell  me  he  pretended  or  affected  to  recognise  him. 
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l>iil  he  s:iy  lie  left  them  under  the  impression  that  IP- 

iid  that  tliry  were  under  the  impression    -the  Claimant 
and    Mr.    I!  [CEVOI    had 

liiln. 
From  what  MrKvoY  said?— 1  .lo  not  know  anything  about  what 

M>T.\  01   said. 

1    am   asking    as   lo  what   HOI.MI.S    told   you.      Did    In'    ti'll   y<m 
from  what  M<  K\  01  said  In'  left  them  iindi-r  the  impression  tliat  he 
him,  and  immediately  had  written  to  the  other  .side 
Dg  l;i>  was  an  impostor:' —No. 

:      •          lie    .-..lid.    "We    thought    lie  had 
him." 

Did  li.'  ,  iv  \|.  KYOY  had  left  them  under  the  impression  he  had 
ised   the  Claimant,  and   had  written    to  the   other   .side  he 
w;is  an  impostor'.' — No,  lie  did  not. 

The  LO:;I,CIIIM-  JuStKOK:  What  did  he  say?— When  Mi:K\ov 
left,  they  (the  Claimant  and  HOLMES)  were  under  the  impression 
MtT'.voY  had  recognised  the  Claimant 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y:  Did  he  not  say  that ?— That  is  what  he  com- 
plained of,  that  when  he  got  back  to  London  he  wrote  back  to 
.Mr.  Iio\VKi:r.  and  said  he  was  an  impostor. 

That  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  Did  he  not  intimate  you 
and  your  friend  came  for  the  same  purpose? — He  did  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

He  did  not? — Xo. 

Did  he  speak  very  indignantly  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
McEvOT'S  eonduct? — Yes,  he  did. 

Do  you  still  persist  in  saying  he  did  not  intimate  you  and  your 
friend  had  come  for  a  similar  purpose? — It  is  a  ridiculous  question 
to  ask  me. 

it  may  be  ridiculous,  but  I  am  asking  you? — I  say  no,  he  did 
not  intimate  anything  of  the  sort. 

K  id  you  a  long  conversation  with  Lady  TICHBOUNE? — She  was 
in  the  room  some  time. 

Was  your  conversation  with  her  .all  the  time,  or  part  of  the 
time  ? — The  conversation  was  general. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  Jrs-ncK  ;  Was  she  there  when  this  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  with  HOLMES? — Not  at  the  commencement. 
HOLMES  entered  first,  Lady  TlCIlliOUXE  came  in  a  short  time 
aftcrv. 

She  was  there  during  part  of  this  conversation? — She  was  there 
during  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

You  have  told  us  you  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
SiMFFoUTii.  Was  that  in  .March,  1871  ? — 1  cannot  say.  You  may 
take  it  as  March,  1871.  N 

Was  that,  some  time  before  the  trial? — Yes. 

Was  it  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  1'all  Mall  ? — It  w.is. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  TICIIUOIIXE  tried  to  bully  you  soon  after 
you  joined? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  Ticnr.ouxi:  found  fault  with  the  tie  of 
your  cravat,  on  which  you  told  Ticiii'.ouxr.  to  go  to  the  devil  ?— 
Yes. 

And  after  that  TICIMIOP.XE  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  new 
cornet  (me  ming  you),  he  said  he  did  not  like  him  at  all :  "  and  I 
told  him  his  neck-tie  was  wrong,  and  1  told  him  to  go  to  hell"? 
— No  ;  he  said,  "  You  go  and  lie  damned." 

Have  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  GREENWOOD,  in  Conduit- 
street,  about  TiciiiiouxK  i — Several  conversations. 

Have  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  and  Mr.  SPOFFORTH 
about  a  particular  formation  or  malformation? — Mr.  BPOFFORTH 
told  me  there  was  such  a  thing.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Have  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  GREENWOOD  about  it? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Y'ou  do  not  know  ? — Xo. 

Have  you  forgotten? — lam  not  aware  of  it.  It  is  possible  I 
may  have  had  u  conversation. 

1  will  write  something  for  you.  (Dr.  KKXEALY  wrote  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  HAWKINS.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordships  will  see  the  question.  (The 
paper  was  handed  to  the  Court.) 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  it  the  same  thing  we  saw  yester- 
day •'. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  A  nice  question  arises,  whether  it  ii  hearsay — 
whether  it  i.s  a  question  of  fact  or  question  of  hearsay. 

The  LOUD  Clin  :  This  is  the  question  to  be  put  to  the 

witness  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :   Yc*. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  do  not  know  what  his  answer  would  be,  but 
it  is  a  question  on  which  I  cannot  re-examine,  and  I  object  to 
the  question  in  this  way,  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  issue.  It 
does  not  go  to  t  uau's  credit ;  whatever  he  replies  to 

that  would  be  mere  hearsay. 

The  l.oi:i>  CHILI  .!IMI;T.  :   It  would  be  mere  hearsay. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  I  object  to  it  on  that  ground. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y  :  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  did  he  put  that 
question. 

The  Lot:i)  CHILI  Jusiiri:  :  To  whom  ? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :   Did  he  say  that  to  Mr.  GUKEXWOOD  V 

The  Lm:ii  Cim:i  JuSIICZ:  \Vhyso?  Is  what  he  says  to  Mr. 
GUI  KNNVoon  evidence  in  this  case? 

Dr.  KKNEU.Y  :   I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether  he  said  that  to  Mr. 

The  LOUD  CMII::  .I1     rlCB:  On  what  ground  ? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :   I  am  entitled  to  ask  what  he  says  in  the  case. 


The  I.oi:h  Cm  I     .--king  a  question  of  a  particular 

lit  of  the  witm 
Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :   1  am  entitled  to  ask  him  did  he  say  that  to  Mr. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  one  could  say  it  could  by  any  possibility 
affect  would  not  say  one  word  to  it. 

The   l.oi:D   CHIEF  .IIVIHT.  :    If   the  witness   himself   had   given 
evidence  on  this  particular  .subject,  and  then  you  sought  to  shake 
that  evidence  by  .showing  that  he  said  something  to  Some  on 
or  put  a  question   to  .some  else,  which   implies  that  what   he  now 

urn  i  ii''.  it  would  be  relevant.  1» 

it  would  gn  to  the  c  !•  dit  of  the'  witness  on  the  statement  he  made  ; 
but  you  have  not  a,kcd  the  witness  any  question  about  it. 
have  not  given  any  evidence. 

Dr.  KI.NK.M.Y:   1  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Srorvourn  about  it. 

The  l,oi:i>  CHIEF  Justice:  About  this? 

Dr.  KF.XFAI.Y  :  About  malformation.  His  answer  was  Mr. 
Sroi  I 'Oii-iii  spoke  to  him. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  speaking  to  him  i.s 
irrelevant.  Anything  this  witness  had  said  to  Mr.  Sroi  FOIITII,  if 
it  went  to  contradict  what  he  had  previously  stated,  would  be 
admissible ;  but  what  Mr.  SrouoKTH  said  to  him  would  not  be 
admissible. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Unless  he  made  an  answer. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  not  asked  that. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y:  I  will  ask  him  first.  (To  the  witness.)  You 
say  Mr.  SrOFFOimi  spoke  to  you  about  a  malformation  ? —  > 

Did  you  make  him  an  answer  on  the  subject? — I  said  I  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  Now  I  am  entitled  to  contradict  him. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  does  not  contradict  himself. 
When  a  man  says  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  he  asks  another, 
"Do  you?"  that  does  not  make  what  that  person,  who  is  the 
recipient  of  the  question,  says  in  answer  evidence. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y:  Another  person  asks  him  does  he  know  about  it, 
and  he  makes  answer  to  that  person 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "No,  I  do  not."  Y'ou  want  to  ask 
him  what  that  somebody  else  said. 

Dr.  KUXEALY  :  1  am  asking  him  whether  he  did  not  state  to 
Mr.  GUEEXWOOD 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOH  :  You  have  an  answer  from  him  to  this 
effect.  He  said  to  Mr.  SPOFFOBTH,  when  Mr.  SPOFFOUTH  put  it 
to  him,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  lam  going  to  prove  he  did  know  something 
about  it  by  the  statement  he  made  to  Mr.  GUEENWOOD. 

(The  learned  Judges  consulted.) 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  difficulty  I  feel  about  it  is  this. 
If  you  ask  this  witness  now  he  is  upon  his  oath,  whether  lie  knew 
of  any  malformation,  and  he  denied  the  fact,  then  this  question 
that  you  propose  to  put  would  be  relevant  and  clearly  admissible; 
but  you  do  not  ask  him  that.  Y'ou  ask  him  what  he  has  said  to 
Mr.  SPOFFORTH.  What  ho  has  said  to  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  may  be 
extremely  important  in  the  case,  to  contradict  something  he  tells 
us  here ;  but  you  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  some  statement  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  some  one  else  until  you  have  laid 
the  foundation.  He  has  said  that  to  Mr.  SI-OITOUTII,  not  in  this 
Court,  and  not  on  his  oath;  but  you  want  now  to  contradict 
him  by  showing  what  he  said  to  Mr.  GP.EKXWOOD.  You  must 
ask  him  the  question  on  his  oath,  "Did  you  know  of  the  mal- 
formation?" 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship.  (To  the 
witness.)  Then  I  must  ask  you,  and  I  will  remind  you  of  some- 
thing you  said.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Sroi  louni  that  the  otlicers 
used  to  fetch  in  women  to  try  TICHIIOUXE? — To  try  him '{ 

T — r — y? — I  never  said  such  a  thing. 

You  did  not  say  that  ? — Xo. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  malformation  in  TICHBOUXK  ? 
— Did  I  say  to  Mr.  Si'OFFOUTH? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xo,  no  ;  had  you  any  knowl> 
— You  ask  me  that  question  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Yes,  I  do. 

The  WITNESS  :  Xo,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  malformation. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Now,  I  propose  to  ask  that  question  written  on 
that  paper. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Y'ou  had  better  see  it  on  paper. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  being  on  paper. 

(The  piece  of  paper  was  handed  to  the  witness  containing 
the  question.)* 

Dr.  KLXKAI.Y  :  Y'ou  deny  it? — I  deny  it. 

Y'ou  know  Mr.  GUEKXWOOD  very  well,  do  you  not? — Very  well. 
I  do  not  mind  telling  you  if  you  wish  to  know.  I  could  not  have 
known  one  way  or  the  other. 

1  am  asking  you  what  it  i.s  stated  you  said? 

The  LOUD  CIIIFF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  you  observe  decency  in 
the  army? — Certainly. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y:  Did  you  say  anything  to  that  effect  to  Mr. 
(liiKEXWOOD? — With  reference  to  the  absence  ? 

With  reference  to  that  particular  matter  that  is  put  there  on 
paper?— With  reference  to  the  . 

If  you  like  ;  put  it  any  way  you  please  ? — No. 

With  reference  to  presence? — It  was  never  asked  to  my  know- 


*  The  question  related  to  the  peculiar  formation  ol  the  Defendant,  referred  toin 
Captain  FRASEK'S  evi 
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ledge,  that  is  what  I  might  have  told  Mr.   GREENWOOD — to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  these  questions  are  asked  I  hope  it  will  be 
considered  unfit  that  they  should  go  down  on  the  shorthand  notes. 
The  last  question  put  on  paper  yesterday  was  on  the  shorthand  notes. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  I  must  ask  this  to  be  on  the  shorthand  notes. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  conflict  of  testimony.  Mr.  GREENWOOD 
is  a  witness. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  There  cannot  be. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  take  his  answer. 

Mr.  Justice  MI:LLOR:  You  are  bound  to  take  his  answer. 

Dr  KKNEALY  :  When  the  time  comes  I  shall  submit  it  is  not  a 
collateral  issue. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  At  present  it  will  take  a  great  deal  to 
convince  me  you  can  contradict  him  on  this  matter.  It  is  per- 
fectly collateral. 

(Dr.  KENEALY    wrote   on    another  piece  of  paper.     It  was 
handed  to  Mr.  HAWKINS,  and  then  to  the  Court.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  your  Lordships  think  that  question  should 

1.10    ] 'lit  'i 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Perhaps  I  ought  to  amend  it  to  make  it  more 
intelligible. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  lie  has  already  answered  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  your  Lordship  says  he  has  answered  it,  it  is 
sufficient. 

Mr,  Justice  LUSH  :  Have  you  not  a  note  of  the  last  answer? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  If  the  last  answer  is  an  answer  to  it,  I  am  willing 
to  let  it  be  so. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  answered. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  he  was  particularly  shy  of  women  ? 
— Of  a  certain  class. 

Was  that  with  reference  to  women  of  a  certain  class  being 
brought  into  the  barracks,  as  I  said,  to  try  him  'i — As  you  said, 
to  try  him  V  I  was  not  aware  they  were  brought  in  to  try  him. 
I  deny  that. 

Are  you  really  denying  that  you  used  the  word  "trying"  to 
Mr.  Srin  FI>I;TH  •> — I  am;  that  is  the  very  word  I  deny. 

You  did  mention  that  women  were  brought  into  the  barracks  ? — 

•'  Brought  in  "  is  my  question  ? — If  you  mean  taken  to  hisroom, 
I  will  allow  you  that. 

That  is  what  I  mean.  You  deny  the  other  word  ? — I  deny  ' '  try." 

But  you  admit  you  said  he  was  particularly  shy  with  women  of 
that  class ''. — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  that  to  be  imputed  to  him? — I 
mean  by  shy  that  he  disliked  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  not  you  think  he  was  indignant,  because  he 
thought  it  was  making  a  butt  of  him — that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
att'/mpting  practical  jokes  on  him  ? — No. 

Was  he  indignant  because  he  thought  they  were  making  a 
butt  of  him? — 1  have  seen  ten  women  in  his  room. 

\V;i<  lie  indignant  at  the  notion  of  being  made  a  butt  of  by 
women    being  brought  into  his   room? — I  do  not  su]>|"> 
man  would  like  ten  women  brought  into  his  room. 

Was  he  indignant  at  the  notion  of  his  being  made  a  butt  of 
by  women  being  brought  into  his  room  V — I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  express  it  to  you  ? — He  did  not  approve  of  it. 

II'1  did  not  approve  of  carrying  out  practical  jokes  and  making 
a  butt  of  him ''. — -No. 

1 1.-  did  not?— No. 

Or  anything  to  that  effect.  Did  he  not  intimate  that  that  was 
carrying  joking  too  far  ? — It  was  rather  above  a  joke. 

Did  he  not  say  so? — He  did  not  like  it,  if  you  mean  that. 

Did  he  not  say  so  ? — No  doubt  he  expressed  himself  in  some 
such  words.  I  cannot  give  you  the  very  words. 

I  i!'i  not  want  the  words.  Did  he  not  say  substantially  that 
was  carrying  a  joke  too  far  and  he  would  not  be  made  a  butt  of 
in  that  way  ? — Hi-  did  not  say,  "  made  a  butt  of." 

That  it  was  carrying  the  joke  too  far? — I  have  no  recollection. 
He  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Id-  <li<l  not  approve  of  it;  that  is  all  you  will  say  about  it? — 
That  is  all  I  will  say  about  it. 

CIIIEK  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  see  that  this  agrees  with 
'•nt  of  what  happened   when    he  left  Stonyhurst  or 
Tichborne. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :    I  shall  have   no  difficulty,  my  Lord,   when  I 
address  the  Jury,  in  reconciling  what  may  appear  at  present  ex- 
,  inconsistent  in  this  case. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  were  asked  the  language  he  expressed  his  disapproval  in. 
f'T  your  own  opinion  it  was  carrying  the  joke  too  far? — I 
thought  it  rather  a  big  joke. 

During  tin'  time  l!of;ER  TICHHORNE  was  in  the  army,  as  long  as 
you  knew  him,  did  he  avoid  the  company  of  low  people? — Male 
and  ft 

er  observed  him  was  he  a  decent  well-conducted 
man? — Yes,  he  was. 

liavi:  bi-cn  asked  a   <|in::->tinn.      First  of  all  you  expi 
your  i  :  Was  tattooed,  having  expressed  that, 

is  it  the  fact  that  it  was  your  impression  on  your  mind.     Do  you 
.•Hi? — I  do.     It  was  my  impression  that  he 
was  tattooed.     If  you  will   allow  rue  to  say,  J  ! 

ilways  said  I  could  not  swear  to 

ft.     I  would  not  say  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  have  mentioned 
my  impression. 


The  fact  was  that  was  your  impression? — That  was  my  im- 
pression. 

May  I  ask  you  this,  you  know  Mr.  BOWKER  was  concerned  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  estates? — He  was. 

Did  you  give  him  truly  and  honestly  the  opinion  you  have 
formed  on  the  matter? — I  did. 

Have  you  ever  yourself  in  any  way  or  has  Mr.  I!OWKER 
endeavoured  to  induce  you  to  say  one  single  syllable  that  was 
not  true  ? — Decidedly  not. 

You  say  decidedly  not  ? — Decidedly  not. 

I  need  hardly  ask  you,  you  would  not  have  permitted  that  for 
a  single  moment? — Certainly  not.  1  made  my  statement  to 
Mr.  BOWKER. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  ever  known  ROGER 
TICHBOHNE  express  any  view  or  opinion  on  the  subject  of  which  I 
do  not  want  more  particularly  to  allude,  of  associating  with 
persons  such  as  you  have  described  were  brought  into  the 
barracks? — He  never  would  associate  with  them. 

lias  he  ever  explained  to  you  his  ground  and  motive  for 
refusal  ? — I  believe  entirely  on  moral  principles. 

Was  he  a  religious  young  man  ? — He  was. 

Attentive  to  his  religious  duties  ? — That  of  course  I  cannot  say, 
he  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  a  Protestant ;  I  considered  him  a 
very  high-principled  young  man. 

Had  he  told  you  that  was  his  reason  ? — I  do  not  know  we  ever  • 
had  any  conversation  on  the  matter ;  it  is  only  my  impression. 
Examined  by  the  JURY. 

You  said  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  dark  straight  hair? — Dark 
straight  hair. 

Darker  than  the  Defendant's? — I  should  think  it  was  darker, 
certainly  darker  than  the  Defendant's,  and  perfectly  straight. 

Is  the  defendant's  hair  now  the  same  colour  that  it  was  in 
187 1  ? — I  think  it  is  darker,  and  I  remarked  it  in  this  court.  The 
question  was  put  by  the  Attorney-General.  I  wondered  why  it 
had  not  been  put  before,  whether  he  had  darkened  his  hair. 

The  servant  you  saw  at  Croydon,  did  you  know  him? — I  did 
not  know  him. 

Did  he  know  you? — I  cannot  say. 

lie  says  he  had  lived  at  the  same  place  where  you  had  been 
very  ill,  and  attended  on  you  ? — The  man  does  not  speak  the 
truth.  There  were  two  servants.  I  believe  he  knew  me  perfectly 
well,  and  also  knew  Colonel  BETTY,  as  I  understand. 

Did  they  see  you  ? — They  did  not  come  forward.  I  did  not 
see  them  unless  it  was  afterwards.  I  did  not  see  them  on  entering 
the  house.  They  might  have  seen  me.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Was  the  servant  who  let  you  in  a  stranger? 
— A  stranger. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  CARTKR  or  McCANN  would  know 
you  ? — Perfectly  well.  It  was  CARTER  who  told  me •. 

The  LORD  CHILK  JUSTICE  :  You  must  not  state  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  are  two  letters,  my  Lord,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  ROGER  TICHDOKNE,  of  1852.  It  is  with  reference  to 
one  part  of  the  letter,  namely,  ROGER  TicniiOiiNK  driving  a 
tandem.  There  are  letters  about  tandem  harness.  They  are 
short  letters,  and  one  of  them  fixes  a  date  in  August,  1852. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — 

"  SIR,  "  Canterbury  20th  August  1852. 

"The  leader's  collar  which  you  forwarded  to  me  some  time 
ago  with  the  rest  of  the  tandem  harness  is  much  too  small.  I 
should  therefore  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to 
change  it.  I  have  enclosed  in  my  letter  the  and  the 

different  alterations  which  you  must  observe  before  sending  me 
another.  I  have  forwarded  at  the  same  time  the  harness  which 
you  handed  in  some  time  ago. 

"  R.  C.  TlCIIBORKE." 

"  P.S.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me  a  collar  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  LORI>  <  'IIIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  must  have  been  to  his  saddler. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  lean  tell  you  what  it  was:  it  is  to  Glasgow. 
Then  my  Lord,  there  is  another  one. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — 

"  Canterbury  Barracks 

"  SIR,  "  Canterbury. 

"  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  let 
me  know  by  return  of  post  if  you  have  at  present  a  good  second- 
hand single  and  double  harness  for  a  dog-cart  for  sale. 

"  I  wish  you  let  me  know  at  the  same  time  what  is  the  price 
of  a  new  one. 

"  R.  C.  TicunoRNE. 

"July  1st,  1852." 

There  is  the  peculiar  C  which  characterises  ROGER  TlCHBOKNE 
on  all  occasions,  and  also  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  a  which 
is  always  a'u  without  exception.  Gentlemen,  all  the  a's  are 
uniformly  u's,  and  it  is  one  of  those  points  which  by-and-bye 
will  have  to  be  called  to  your  attention.  It  is  "  Cuvulry  Burrucks, 
and  the  capital  C  is  like  the  Greek  0. 

Captain  POLHILL  TURNER,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  reside  at  Hambery  Hall,  near  Bedford  ? — I  do. 
Were  you  at  one  time,   and  for  a  considerable  time,   in   the 
Carabineers  ?— Yes,  nine  years  and  a  half  ;  I  joined  in  18-1:.!  and 
left  in  1852. 
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Wen-  \ou  quartered  at   I'.'Hobello  when  Roui: 
joined 

At  Hut  unit  I  ihii.lv  yon  were  e iptain  of  one  of  the  troops? — I 
was  captain  of  tli.  A  • 

I  think  at  that  time.  Captain  I'OUIIU.  TVltSKi:.  you  were 
Captain  IVi.nn.i  :  you  hail  nut  assumed  the  name  of  TU;NI:I: '! — 
I  assuinril  the  iiam--a!  the  end  of  ix.~>2.  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 

Now  \\hi-n    Rod   :  TICIII;I>I:NK  joined,  did  lie  join  your  t 
—  N.I. 

\Vliat  troop  (ii.l  lie  join? — He  joined  the  F  troop,  Captain  the 
Honouralile  Auur-n  s  .!<» 

he  afterward-;  '  from  tha'  to  the  (i   troop? — No, 

he  \va<   afterwards  that,  lint    lie  was    in    my   troop    previously   to 
going  to  the    ('.troop.      He  marelied  down  to   Cahir  with 
cpiarters.  and  he  joined  my  troop  in  Cahir  barracks  in  a  rather 
odd  way. 

I  will  eoini  to  that  ;  we  will  first  of  all  take  you  to  Portobello  ; 
now,  in  the  A  troop,  which  was  yours,  what  was  the  average 
number  of  men  in  the  troop? — Fifty-live  men  and  forty-five 
horses.  In  fact,  it  is  pressed  on  an  officer's  memory  by  a  card 
which  a  serjeant-major  generally  gives  to  an  officer  when  he 
joins.  That  is  the  troop  card  when  I  joined  first  (producing  a 
card),  with  the  number  of  men  upon  it ;  and  the  ollicers  joining 
generally  had  to  give  a  treat.  That  was  when  I  first  joined  the 
regiment  (referring  to  the  card). 

I  see  that  upon  this  card  there  is  the  roll  of  the  men. — It  gives 
fifty-five  men  for  the  particular  troop.  That  was  given  me  by  the 
MTgeant-majOI  when  I  joined.  It  is  generally  the  custom  to 
hand  it  to  the  officer,  and  the  men  had  a  gratuity  given  to  them. 
The  smaller  number  of  men  are  those  that  were  attached  to  the 
troop  at  our  quarters  at  the  time.  (The  following  document  was 
handed  in.) 

CARABINEERS. 

Na.nes  of  men  of  Captain  JONES'S  troop  and  staff  attached  to 
Captain  Kxniirr's. 

Piershill  Barracks,  23rd  June,  isi:!. 


No.  i  ml  N'amffl. 

1     Regimental  Sergeant  M.  Holt 
~2     Sergeant-Major  T.  Cudnore 
Ii  „  T.  Ilassall 

4     Sergeant  C.  Smith 
ft          „          I!.  Xeal- 

6  ,,         J.  Simpson 

7  „         K.  Tofts 

K     Trumpet  Major  J.  Lcssnare 
i)       (  'orporal  (!.  Knight 

10  Piivate  T.  Ashbnry 

11  „         Joseph  Bateman 

12  „         John  Collins 

13  ,,        James  Clitsome 

14  ,,         Path.  Castillo 

15  „         Henry  Guest 

16  „         Arnold  Hamlet 

17  ,,        John  Irvine 

18  Private  Robert  Jagles 

19  ,,        Edward  Jones 

20  .,         John  Lane 

'21          ,,        James  McCann 
'22          „         Alexander  Moody 
Thomas  Matthews 
Edward  Powell 
Thomas  Speer 
Henry  Smith 
Peter  Walker 
Samuel  Brewer 
William  Fox 


Remarks. 

Orderly  Room  Clerk 
School  Master 
Paymaster  Sergeant 
Armourer 
Saddler 
Hospital  Sergeant 

Drill  Corporal 
Recruit 

Assistant  Farrier 
Servant 

Band 

Recruit 
Mess  Waiter 
Band 
Recruit 


1 


Recruit 


2;i 
'2  1 
'2.~> 
26 
27 
'2H 
29 


Band 
Servant 


(Hospital) 


No. 

1 

'2 
X 
4 
5 
6 
7 
.S 
9 

11) 
11 
1-' 
l:! 
14 

10 

17 

is 
19 
20 
'2\ 

22 

-':', 
21 
-'.') 


Recruit 
CARABINEERS. 

Roll  of  Captain  KN  K;  i  IT'S  troop, 

Piershill  Barracks,  '23rd  June,  lHf:>. 

Ranks  and  Xamca.  Remarks. 

Troop-Sergeant  M.  Barker 
Sergeant  J.  Kay 

„         M.  Coonerty 

Corporal  10.  Ilogarty  Rough-rider 

,,  J.  Brnnre 

„          H.  Bitmead 
Lc.  ,,         A.  Johnson 
Trumpet"!-  S.  Morris 
Farrier   (  >.  Halloraii 
Private  \V.  Mark 
J.  P.irkett 

T.  Ulaekwell  Recruit 

—  Blinkiroti  „ 

(  '.  litmriian 
J.  Can-oil 


J.  Clark 

wr.  Cox 

<>.  d 
(',.  Dixoii 
O.Donnelly 
.1.  Drys.l 

J.  Eldridge 

J.  Tarnsworth 
(iowrie 


Servant 


Band 


Band 


•2('<    Private 

28 
29 
80 
81 
8J 


87 
88 
B9 
10 

41 
42 

i;i 
44 
IB 
46 

17 

u 

49 
50 
51 
52 
68 
54 
55 


.1.11 

w.  iiiii  ' 

N.  lleran 
I1,.  Kelly 
J.  Knowles 
W.  I, 

.1.    Mel 

.1.  Mi-Naught 
.1.  Meadoweroft 
.1.  MI 

J.  Middleton 
I',.  Morley 
.1.  Moiiahan 
1-1.  Niinn 
W.  I'ow.-ll 
R.  Oiiin 

T.  Qniii 

F.  Redgato 

I).  Ridly 

(i.  Roberts 

S.  Sparkling 

P.  Simpson 

F.  Steptoe 

'' 


(',.  Tite 
W.  Tapping 
T.  Willy 
C.  Wilton 
R.  Winkley 
J.  Wood  ruffe 


Band 


Recruit 

Servant 

Recruit 


Recruit 

Hospital 
Recruit 


Servant 

Reeniit 

Recruit 

D 
Servant 

Servant 
Maidstone 


you  see 


P.  Halloraii 


F.  POLHILL,  Esq. 

The  Carabineers. 

You  say  lie  was  in  Dublin  with  the  F  troop.     Did 
much  of  him  in  Dublin? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Did  you  associate  together? — Yes. 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  army  ? — Yes.  My  being  sup"rior  I  did 
not  see  so  much  of  him  in  the  morning  when  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  sergeant-major. 

You  saw  him  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  who  drilled  him  ? — The  regimental  sergeant- 
major  and  the  riding  master  and  the  adjutant. 

You  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  the  evening.  Did  you  visit 
with  him  ? — Ye.". 

C'an  you  name  some  places  ? — We  used  to  be  often  in  his  room 
a  good  deal. 

A  good  deal  in  his  room  ? — Very  often.  We  used  to  break  into 
his  room  occasionally  when  his  door  was  locked. 

Playing  him  practical  jokes  ?— Practical  jokes  and  tricks  upon 
him. 

Will  you  tell  me  just  now,  if  you  please,  a  few  of  the  houses 
you  recollect  visiting  with  him? — 1  did  not  visit  with  him  in 
Dublin. 

You  did  not  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  remember  any  time  in  Dublin  there  being  any  private 
theatricals  there  or  any  garrison  theatricals  ? — lie  did  not  take 
part  in  them. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  present  at  them  ? — I  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  present  or  not. 

You  do  not  recollect  that  ? — Xo. 

Do  you  remember  being  present  at  any  fancy  ball  given  in 
Dublin? — Perfectly.  I  have  the  dress  now. 

Where  was  it  given? — It  was  given  at  a  place  called  the 
Rotunda. 

Were  there  any  particular  dresses  that  the  officers  of  the  Cara- 
bineers went  in  ? — They  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  ( 'arabineers 
in  the  reign  of  G'HAHLES  II. 

Do  you  remember  whether  ROGER  TICIIROKXI-:  attended  that 
ball  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  he  did.  I  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  any  recollection  ? — Mo. 

W  as  that  a  matter  well  known  ? — Well  known  to  every  officer 
in  the  regiment. 

Was  this  ball  repeated  elsewhere  afterwards? — I  believe  it 
was,  but  I  was  not  there;  a  private  dance  given  by  a  lady  in 
Dublin. 

You  say  lie  was  with  you  constantly  of  an  evening.  Could 
you  give  the  communications  you  had  with  him  seeing  iiim  in  the 
evenings.  Did  you  ascertain  from  talking  to  him  how  his  drill 
was  progressing? — lie  did  not  talk  to  me  on  matters  of  drill. 

On  that  subject? — Not  in  Dublin. 

Will  you  just  describe  him  to  me  according  to  your  recollec- 
tion 'i  -When  I  iirst  saw  him  ? 

As  lie  appeared  when  you  last  saw  him. — He  had  very  slightly 
altered  when  1  last  saw  him — very  little,  if  at  all. 

When  you  last  saw  him  will  be  the  better  epoch. — That  was 
Is.'il:  I  think  it  was  in  December,  1)-C>1,  Christmas  time,  just 
when  he  went  on  leave. 

W  ill  you  just  describe  his  appearance  as  you  remember  it? 

lie  was  a  remarkably  thin,  slight,  angular-looking  young  man, 
with  narrow  forehead,  narrow  head,  narrow-shaped  hair,  from 
here  ;  this  part  of  the  face  (explaining),  very  long  and  pointed 
sharp  chin. 

Very  long  jaw?— Very  long  jaw,  particularly  so  here  (ex- 
plaining), and  came  round  with  a  sharp  point  to  the  end  of  the 
chin — particularly  shaqi. 
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The  Lnr.o  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Particularly  sharp  chin,  I  think  you 
saj,l  v No,  my  lord.  My  recollection  is  that  the  chin  was  long. 

You  said  something  was  sharp? — The  point  of  the  chin  was 
sharp. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  there  any  peculiarity  at  all  about  Ins  face 

other  than  what  you  have   told  us?— The  complexion  was  ex- 

U'ly  sallow  and  a  dirty  white  colour,   very  peculiar  dirty 

white  colour,  which  raadehis  hair  look  very  dark.  His  hair  was  dark. 

Now,  a;  to  his  walk  first  of  all :  was  there  anything  particular 
about  his  leys? — lie  kicked  his  legs  out  in  walking. 

Is  that  all  you  observed  as  far  as  the  leg  itself  was  concerned  ; 
was  there  anything  wrong  about  the  shape  of  it? — He  turned  his 
legs  out,  kicked  them  away  from  him  when  he  walked,  pushing 
his  shoulders  right  and  left,  a  sort  of  half  swagger.  A  kind  of 
riirht  and  left,  this  sort  of  motion  (explaining). 

"After  he  had  been  in  Dublin  for  some  time  you  went  with  your 
troop,  I  think,  in  1851,  on  detachment? — In  1850.  We  marched 
down  to  Cahir. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  at  Cahir? — Yes,  frequently,  every 
day  ;  daily,  constantly  with  him ;  field  days. 

He  did  not  join  your  troop   until   he  was  at  Clontnel? — He 


joined  my  troop  about  the  summer  of  1850.  The  regiment 
marched  down  in  April  ;  he  joined  about  July,  1850. 

You  said  there  were  some  circumstances  connected  with  his 
joining? — My  other  subaltern,  PINCKNEY,  was  sent  away  from  the 
troop  for  playing  some  tricks. 

He  left  your  troop? — He  was  sent  away.  Mr.  TICHBORNE. 
was  sent  over  to  me  as  rather  a  steadier  young  man  than  PINCKNEY 

Did  he  remain  ? — He  remained  then  with  my  troop  until  I  left 
the  regiment  in  February,  1852. 

Now  you  can  tell  me,  having  had  him  as  your  subaltern  in 
your  troop  from  the  time  of  joining  to  1852,  about  his  know- 
ledge of  military  duties  ? — He  was  not  very  bright,  but  he  knew 
enough  to  get  on  on  a  field  day  ;  he  knew  a  little  of  the  drill ;  lie 
was  not  a  good  officer. 

Did  he  understand? — lie  never  commanded  a  squadron.  I 
think  he  knew  his  troop  drill.  He  was  never  used  as  squadron 
officer.  lie  knew  it  fairly  well. 

Xow  he  spoke,  we  have  heard,  with  a  French  accent? — En- 
tirely so. 

Was  that  an  impediment  to  him? — Decidedly.  The  men  could 
not  understand  what  he  said,  and  laughed  at  him.  The  sergeant- 
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major  used  to  tell  me ;  and  if  they  did  not  take  any  notice  he 
_'et  over  it. 

used  to  have  that  complaint  from  the  sergeant-major? — 
it-major  used  to  tell  me   the   men   constantly  laughed 
at  his  word  of  command  and  way  of   drilling;   in   fact  he   could 
not  speak  English  at  all.     Hi;  used  to  .say  "  vo  "  in.stead  of  "  we." 
"  Ve  will  do  BO  ;   vo  will    propose,"   or   "  Vo  will   take   the   pro- 
to-day."     He  used  to  talk  in  that  foreign  way, 
ig  his  shoulders  up. 
Your  troop  went  to  Clonmtl  ? — \\'e  marched  out  to  Clonmel  in 

Were  you  thrown  a  great  deal  together  there,  more  than  as  two 
•imenty —  W"  w 

'her?— In  the  evening  when  we  were 
every  night  when  we  were  alone. 
lie  young  dllieers 
>-t  always  a  row. 

When  tlii'y  e.ai  '.'TO  W'HS  always  a  row? — 

Always. 

\\  lieu  they  were  not  there  you  say  you  passed  the  evenings 
quietly  together  ?— Very  quietly. 


At  Clonmel  there  was  not  much  visiting  ? — Not  in  the  town  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  used  to  visit  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  ? — The  MOUTONS 
chiefly.  It  was  almost  a  home  for  both  of  us.  Captain  MOUTON'S 
family  lived  there;  he  had  been  my  subaltern.  We  were  great 
friends,  and  Mr.  TICIUIOUNE  was  frequently  there. 

From  Clonmel  did  you  go  to  Waterford  ? — I  moved  on  to 
\Vaterford  in  August,  1851.  Mr.  TICIIBOKNE  remained  behind 
for  about  two  and  a  half  months.  He  rejoined  me  in  October,  or 
the  end  of  September,  lie  rejoined  my  troop  at  Waterford,  and 
continued  doing  duty  there  until  I  left. 

Now,  at  Waterford,  was  there  any  other  regiment  quartered 
there?— An  infantry  regiment  was  quartered  there  with  us,  the 
17th  foot. 

Did  you  mix  a  great  deal  with  them? — We  did.  We  dined 
with  them,  in  fact  we  had  no  mess  of  our  own  ;  we  either  dined 
(here  or  at  the  club-house  in  the  town. 

I  li.'lievo  Sir  IIi:\i:v  WINSTON  I!.\I:I:OM'S  residence  was  close  to 
\\at.Tlord? — It  was. 

What  was  the  name  of  his  residence  ? — Ban-on  Court. 

You  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  HENHY  I3AKKON  ?— 1  did. 
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The  LORD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE :  lie  was  member  for  Watcrford  ? — 

r  for  eigl;1 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  introduce  B  j  to  Ban-on 

.li,l.     w.-  I  in  the  park  also  occasionally. 

• 

Mr.  II. \\VKI\-: 
You  say  that   lint   only  he  was  a  visitor  there.  Init   your 

0   ill-ill   in   the  park  nally.      I    used   to   take   tl.e 

troops  up  there  for  drill. 

lir  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Sir  HI.NIIV 
BAI:I:ON  ': — Hi-  went  ii]>  with  me  several  times,  and  when  I  went 
on  h •;:•.  1  times  also-  — more  frequently. 

The    I.OI:D('I li  -:i-i:    I1"   yon    1111:111  a  casual  visitor,  or 

HIT  in  the  house  ? — A  :tor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  ought  to  have  given  your  lordship  this 
1.  f.  reiiee  in  addition  to  the  one  I  gave  you  just  now.  Tin 

»,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

While  he  was  at  "U'aterford  had  he  any  illness? — He  was  taken 
ill  one  night  after  mess,  and  I  sent  for  a  doetor :  he  was  liled. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  illness? — I  cannot  say.  I  cannot 
enter  into  his  exact  state,  but  my  servant,  HATTOX,  came  and  told 
me  he  was  ill.  HATTON  is  dead  ;  I  believe  his  wife  is  alive. 

You  i-.-iy  your  servant.  HATTON,  told  you  he  was  ill,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  went  to  see  him  ? — Y'es,  and  I  sent  for  a  surgeon. 

I>o  you  renumber  what  treatment  the  Burgeon  subjected  him 
to? — He  was  bled.  I  did  not  sec  him  bled  myself.  1  was  not  in 
the  room. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  afterwards  tell  you  himself 
he  was? — He  did  not  tell  me  ;  HATTOX  told  me  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  learn  from  him  at  all  what  treatment 
he  had  been  subjected  to  ;  did  he  speak  about  his  illness? — He- 
had  been  bled. 

lie  did  tell  you  that? — The  next  day  he  appeared  nil  right 
again. 

My  question  was  rather  whether  he  told  you  he  had  been  bled  ? 
— He  did  not  allude  to  it. 
You  say  next  day  he  appeared  to  be  all  right  again  ? — Y'es ;  he 

i  was  ill  afterwards. 

Do  you  remember  during  the  time  he  was  at  Waterford  with 
you,  his  leaving  for  a  time.  Take  that  letter  in  your  hand  and 
that  may  refresh  your  memory — in  December,  1851  (handing  a 
letter  to  the  witness). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  a  letter  to  the  win 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  From  ROGER  TICHHORXI-:  to  Captain   POI.HILI. 
TURNER. 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  Waterford  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  England? — I  do  perfectly. 

Was  there  any  circumstance  attending  his  going  away,  any 
mistake  that  was  made  with  regard  to  some  clothes? — He  took 
my  best  coat  and  trousers  with  him. 

'Was  that  in  mistake  for  his  own? — In  mistake  for  his  own. 
Having  done  that  did  he  write  you  the  letter  which  you  have 
in  your  hand? — He  did. 

That  is  dated  the  19th  of  December,  18M. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  seems  to  be  no  date  at  the 
beginning. 

"  ln:>.  Sydney  Place  I'.ath 
'•  MY  DEAR  POUIILL 

"  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  on  the  receipt  of  t  h  i.-.  let  1 1  r 
you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  my  evening  cloths.  I  only  per- 
ceived the  mistake  last  night  when  I  was  dressing  to  go  to  an 
evening  party,  your  coat  and  trousers  were  much  too  short  and 
wide  for  me.  I  wish  you  would  tell  HATTON  when  he  is  parking 
up  my  cloths  not  to  forget  to  put  in  the  parcel  that  little  pipe 
which  I  use  to  use  to  smoke  my  cigars,  I  left  it  in  your  silt  ing 
room  hung  up  on  two  nails  near  the  chimney  piece,  the  tube 
unscrews  into  four  parts  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulties  in 
packing  it  up. 

"  I  have  also  forgotten  to  ask  VILLIF.IIS  and  ROOKK.  for  some 

books  which  1  lended  to  them  some  time  before  1  left  Waterford. 

"  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  1  should  feel  very  much  obliged 

if  you  had  the  kindness  to  tell  J I  ATI  ox  to  make  t-nc  parcel  of  all 

different  things  and  to  Send  it  to  me  as  M-OII  as  possible.     I 

have  enclosed  the  direction  where  the  parcel  is  to  be  send. 

"You  will  I  have  no  doubt  leeeive  your  cloths  in  a  day  or  two 
as  I  have  send  them  back  to-day. 

"  Pray  let  me  know  if  you  have  reei  ived  your  cloths  safe. 
"Believe  me  my  dear  Poi.iiiLI,, 

'•  Yours  truly. 

December  19th  1851."  "  K.  C.  TICIIDOKNI;. 

The  WITNKSS  :  My  servant  H.VITON  was  waiting  upon  him. 
bee.-  i:  did  not  come  to  Wateit'ord  with  him. 

The  LORD  CUM. i  JUSTICE:  lie  had  put  up  tin-  wrong  things? — 
Yes.  CARTER,  his  own  servant  was  not  with  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  sec  VILI.IF.RS  was  there.  Does  that  refer  tu 
Captain  MORTON? — Viu.ir.RS  Moinox 

Thai  IB  the  gentleman  we  had  yesterday? — There  is  a  Captain 
VlLI.M.i.-s  in  some  infantry  regiment. 

Did  Uo<,KKTirui;oi.-M:  know  the  name  of  your  servant  II  - 
— Perfectly. 

Page  1687.  I  SCO  he  refers  to  him  indeed  in  that  letter  by- 
name V — Yes. 

Had  II  -i  i"  any  nickname? — lie  was  generally  called  "  Long 
XEP,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  was  a  long,  tall  man. 


ailed   the  Swallow?     Did  you  ever  hear  him 
called  that?— Xo. 

Ynii    have    told    us  of  the  ilrill.      l!  D    any 

d   of  co and,   and  I 

!ie  dillieiilty.      You  have  read  that  part? — I  ha\ 
ut  I  think  that  is  an  invention. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   'II  ~y>  and  also  page  1HM'. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jusnci  :  JToi  tatenaent  is  an  inven- 

y  know  what  h. 

"idd  like  to  ask  him  wl  ich  end  of  t  i.  yaul 

urred  at. 
Mr.  IlA\\  KINS  :  Canyon  all  which 

.  '.' — We  Were  inspected   by 

.M  -i  1  >' >\.\i.i>.  who  said  the  t 

The  LiiRi>  Ciur.i  ,lr  eral? — Xo. 

General  X  \PII:I:  is  the  name  givi  n. 
Mr.  HAUKINS  :   Ins:;  your  lordship  will  find  that. 
'I  he  i  :   May  there  have  been  another  ii 

tion.     Was  there  an  inspection   by  General   XATIKR? — In    the 
previous  May  in  Cahir  Barracks  we  were  inspceted  by  (. 
XAl'IKR  :   that   was   when    the   regiment   was   together,   the   three 
troops  that  were  in  Cahir  Barracks.     When  we  first  mare! 
the  spring  inspection  was  by  General  NAPIER. 
Which  year  would  that  be? — The  year  1  - 

The  spring  inspection  ? — Or  at  all  events  the  inspection,  1  will 
not  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  spring  inspection  or  a  little 
later. 

You   were  inspected   by    General    NAPIKI:  ?— General    N 
commanded  the  Limerick  district.     Clonmel  was  in  the  Kilkenny 
district. 

Had  he  one  arm  ? — He  had. 

The   tiOBB  STICK:  I  think  the  statement  to  whi' 

are   referring   about  Captain    POI.IIILI.   TI'RNEI:  getting   into   a 
difficulty,  tod  being  drawn  out  of  it  by   ROI;ER    TK'IMIORM.  had 
reference  to  the  inspection  by  ( leneral  XAPIER. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  (juite  so,  ray  lord. 

The  WITNESS  :  Xo,  the  Defendant  stated  thai  if  was  at  Clonmel 
the  occurrence  took  place,  and  b  i  N.\rn:i:. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Thai  is  what  is"  stated  ? — Yes,  but  not  at  Cahir. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  General  XAPIKR  did  not  insp- 
Clonmel? — Xo,  it  was  out  of  his  district  altogether. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  there  any  story  which  would  form  a  founda- 
tion for  it? — There  was  a  joke  that  the  ranks  were  not  sulhcicntly 
opened  in  the  regiment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  AVhere  was  that.  Was  that  at  the 
inspection  at  Clonmel,  or  the  inspection  at  Cahir? — The  inspec- 
tion at  Clonmel  is  the  only  st-it'-ment  the  Defendant  has  nride  on 
the  subject  bringing  my  name  into  <[iiestion. 

Ther.  hike  at   the    inspection? — No,  in   the  regiment 

afterwards  that  I  had  not  opened  the  ranks  sufficiently. 
That  is  at  the  inspection  at  ( 'loninel  ? — Clonmel. 
Mr.    HAWKINS:    Was   there   anything  at    all    which    occ 
actually    at    the    inspection? — Nothing  occurred.     'Ihe    General 
complimented  me,  I  had  some  mameuvres  done  and  charged  up 
and  down  the  barrack  yard  a  few  times,  and  then  he  dismi 
and  complimented  us  on  the  troop.    Xo  word  of  command  was 
given  except  by  my  order. 

.lust  let  me  put  this  question  to  you  in  the  words.  Is  it  true 
that  you  were  hemmed  in  against  the  barrack  wall — that  is,  tin- 
troop  were — that  you  forgot  the  word  to  draw  them  out,  that 
there  was  an  orderly  oflicer  sent  over  to  ask  what  the  word  wa~. 
and  during  his  absence  it  OO  ihe  Defendant  or  rather  to 

Koiii  i:  TirmsoRNF.  I  should  say,  and  that  I!O<;I-:R  Tu  BBORN1 
the  word  of  command.      Is  there  a  word  of  truth  in  that  ?—  N  i. 

Is  it  true  that  l!o(;i:i:Ticin;oi:Ni.  did  give  that  word  of  command 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  that  you  got  reprimanded  ?- 
Certainly  not. 

Is  that  a  pure  invention  ? — A  pure  invention — it  is  a  gratuitous 
lie.  I  should  have  been  censured  and  reported  to  headquarters, 

Yrou  would  have  been  not  only  censured  but  reported  to  head- 
quarters if  you  had  been  unable  to  give  the  word  of  command  ?— 
(  Vrtainly. 

On  the  contrary,  you  were  complimented  by  the  General  who 
inspected  you  ? — Yes,  any  word  Mr.  THTIP.ORNI:  had  to  give  in 
repetition  were  orders  from  me.  We  were  working  as  a  troop, 
not  a  squadron. 

Do  you  remember  any  incident  at  Clonmel  with  reference  to 
Major  Borr? — Yes,  I  do. 

What    was  that? — Major   P>o-ir  came   over  one   evi 
Cahir  Barracks,  and  after  dinner — we  had  been  loget! 
the  evenin-:     \vc  \M  :it  into  Tirni,oi;M.'s  room-;,  and  I  left    '• 
r.on  and  Mr.  Ttriir.oKNi;  together,  and  I  went  into  my  own 
Shoitly   afterwards    1  heard  a   tremendous  disturbance,  and  saw 
Mr.  'I  n •IIP.ORM:   running  out  into  tin  \  cry  excid 

should  say  1  heard  a  noise  on  the  staircase,  anil  when  I  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out,  I  saw  a  tile  of  the  guard  with  helmet,, 
standing  in  the  pa  d  TICHBOHNE  dancing  about.  I 

him    what   was  the   matter.      lie    said  he   was  going  to  put 
under  arrest.     I   do  not  know  what  for,  1  was  not  inside  ;    1  did 
the  occurrence.     1  told  him  to  goto  his  room,  and  consider 
himself  under  arrest  until  I  aim.     The  next,  morning  1 

d  him,  it  was  only  a  joke. 
lie  was  going  to  put  Major  Borr  under  arrest,  and  you  had 
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liira  put  under  arrest '? — [  had  him  put  under  arrest  myself, 
had  no  business  to  put  Borr  under  arrest. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Is  there  any  reference  to  this  letter  in 
the  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1681. 

We  had  the  other  day   some  drawings.     You  tried  to  sketch 
also  ? — 1  draw  a  little. 


TICHBORNE'S    SKETCH    OF    POLHILL    TUR- 
NER'S  CARICATURE. 

•  at  your  essay  of  sketching.     (Handing  a  sketch  to  the 
witness)? — Yes,  I  believe  it  i.s. 

That  is  taken  from  life  '1 — No,  it  was  not  taken  from  life. 
!>')  you  recollect  when  that  was  made;1 — I  really  do  not — I 
forget  it. 

I  ask  you  whether  that  was  a  sketch  that  was  made  by  you 
of  BOOER  TICHBORNE  ? — In  1*1:1? 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  U  Lsl'J  or  not?— The  date  is  LSI!). 
I  will  not  swear  to  ita  being  my  sketch  then.     1  have  made  ••< 
many  sketches,  and  1  used  to  sketch  different  brother  ollicers 

ntly. 

As  far  as  you  can  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter  ? — It  is  a  very 
t   him,  excepting  that  the   nose  is  a  little   too 
promii 

A  little  caricature  of  the  nose  V— It  gives  his  figure  exactly. 
'""•  '•'""'  '  "I:;  .Ji  vriCE:  Let  me  see  it.     (It  was  handed  to 
his  lordship.; 

' ill;  W  "-s:         I        Moulders  were  generally  hunched  up. 


~-  Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Look  at  that — that  is  not  quite  so  complimentary 
(handingj  it  to  the  witness).  Perhaps  you  will  not  recognize 
that? — No,  that  has  not  got  his  nose. 

That  is  not  yours  ? — Not  mine.  That  is  a  different  shaped  nose 
to  what  TlCHliORNE  had. 

That  is  not  your  sketch  ? — No. 

You  parted  with  ROGER  TiciiBOitxn  at  Canterbury  when  he 
left ;  and  upon  what  terms  did  you  part  with  him  ? — I  left  the 
troop  at  Waterford  ;  I  left  him  in  the  troop. 

You  left  when  you  married  ? — I  left  the  day  I  married  ;  I  was 
gazetted  out  that  day. 

Up  to  the  time  of  your  last  knowledge  of  HOGEU  TlCHBORNE, 
on  what  terms  were  you  with  him? — Very  good  indeed. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Defendant.  What  was  the  first  you 
heard  of  the  Defendant  himself  being  in  England? — I  heard 
reports,  before  he  came  to  England  or  after. 

Did  you  receive  a  communication  from  the  Defendant  in  the 
month  of  July,  1807  ?— I  did. 

Is  that  the  first  letter  you  received  (handing  it  to  the  witness) . 
There  is  a  pencil  memorandum  at  the  bottom,  which  is  no  part  of 
the  letter.  If  you  will  turn  over  you  will  see  the  signature  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  the  first.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that 
is  the  handwriting  of  the  Defendant.  It  looks  like  a  circular. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Defendant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  my  lord,  only  the  signature.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  series  of  letters. 

"  '2,  Wellesley-villas,  Wellesley-road,  Croydon. 

5th  July,  1875. 

"  No  doubt  you  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  I  have  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  long  absence  and  that  I  have  to  go  to 
law  to  get  my  Estates 

••  I  intend  to  see  all  my  old  Brother  officers.  Will  it  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  see  me  if  I  call  upon  you  some  day  next  week. 
If  so  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  journey  for  the 
purpose,— Yours  faithfully,  "  R.  C.  D.  TICIIBORNE. 

"  Captain  T.  C.  POLHILL  TURNER." 

Upon  that  did  you  scud  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  you  ? 
—I  did. 

And,  having  sent  the  invitation  to  him,  that  is,  to  see  you  at 
your  own  place  in  Bedfordshire?— At  Ilowbury,  in  Bedfordshire. 

Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  the  Defendant  (handing  it  to 
the  witness)? — Yes,  I  did. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  very  short : — 

"  '2,  Wellesley-villas,  Wellesley-road,  Croydon, 

"  DKAR  POLHILL,  "  9th  July,  1867. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind  invitation 
for  Wednesday  next.  Thanks  for  your  letter.  You  will  find  me 
much  stouter  than  I  was  in  the  Carabineers, — Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  C.  D.  TlCllliOKNK." 

There  arc  no  mistakes  in  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  remain  at  home  on  the  day  appointed 
for  seeing  him,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him? — Certainly  ; 
and  had  lunch  ready,  and  prepared  for  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  did  you  receive  this  telegram,  ami 
on  the  following  morning  this  letter  (handing  them  to  the  wit- 
ness) ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  Sir  ROGER  TICIIIIORNE  of  Croy- 
don to  Captain  POLHILL  TURNER,  Haybury  Hall,  Bedford.  I  am 
suddenly  obliged  to  go  into  Hampshire  this  morning  to  see  most 
important  witnesses  who  are  away  excuse  me  therefore  being 
with  you  to  day  as  arranged  I  write  you  by  this  post." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Does  it  say  from  whom  that  telegram  was  sent  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  From  Sir  ROGER  TICIIBORNE.  The 
letter  is — 

"  2,  Wellesley-villas,  Wellesley-road,  Croydon, 

"  DEAR  POLHILL,  "  10th  July,  1867. 

"  I  intended  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you 
to-day.  But  my  Solicitor  found  it  necessary  that  I  should  start 
for  Hampshire  to  see  some  Friends  who  are  about  taking  a  jour- 
ney. And  ita  very  important  to  my  Case,  that  I  should  see  them. 
But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  TICII  and  yourself  meets, — 
Yours  truly,  "  R.  C.  D.  TICIIBORXE. 

"Capt.  POLIIILL  TURNER,  Ilowbury  Hall,  Nr.  Bedford." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  are  two  letters  addressed  to  Lady  TICII- 
BOIINE  on  the  same  day — the  10th  of  July.  I  need  not  trouble 
your  lordship  to  read  them  again,  because  I  see  they  arc  already 
in  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  They  are  already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  They  form  no  part  of  the  examina- 
tion of  this  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No,  my  lord,  only  leading  up  to  what  follows. 

Did  you,  after  receiving  that  last  letter  of  his,  receive  any  fur- 
ther communication  from  him  until  the  end  of  the  month  of 
July?— No. 

That  is  until  you  saw  him  ? — 1  did  not. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  see  you,  then,  until  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July? — None  whatever. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  July  did  you  attend  at  the  Law  Institution  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  must  necessarily  take  some 
little  time,  so  we  will  adjourn  now. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock.] 
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TFIIIiTY  -1X111   DAY.  Tiiu.-sn.u.  Ji'M    l-i. i,   L878. 

'I  "h  f  this  dar  do  not  merit  any  particulai  n.  if  we  e  :  i  a,  author  of  a 

aieou,  and  which  evidence  was  mo*t  dramatically  «i  •  had  been  carefully  rehearsal.    Thi.s  witness  was  a  very 

but  be  impressed  the  Defendant's  Counsel  with  the  full  conviction  that,  his  testimony  ooidd  not  be  relied  upon.    The 

if  Captain    I'oi.mi.l.     i  nt'  TlCHBORNl  ,  which  appears  at  page  (Jli.fwas  ilunc  almost  ill  a  minute,  from  a 

rapid  glance  giv<  11  at  tl  I,  by  Sir  Uoi.n:  in  Court.     When  wi  iiblish  an  early  likeness  of  Sir  R.,  taken  when  he  was 

wandering  about   of  an  evening  with  llie  witm  ss  CIIAIM.IS   I.i.wis.    ami  wlien   both  were  playing  all  sorts  of  wild  pranks,    it  will  IK' 
seen  tl  at   there  is  somewhat  of  a  shadowy  resemblance  between  this  la.-t  ami  Captain  i'ouin.l.  TfRXKR'.s  absurd  sketch. 


Captain   I'OUIII.I,  TUINKi;.  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

\Ve  tinislu-d  last    night  with  tl:-  udcnce.  you  had  with 

the  Claimant,  and  his  not  comin  •.  .m  before.    That  was 

July  Kith  y— It  was. 

You  saw  nothing  of  him  until  July  .'list.  1  think'/ — I  did  not. 

On  the  :'.lst  did  you   learn   that   be  Would    be  in  at 
the  Law  Institution   for  the  purpose  of  being  cross-examine \';r  - 
Yes. 

And  did  you  attend  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him? — 
1  did. 

Did  you  go  alone  or  in  company  V — 1  went  alone.     I  went  into 


the  room,  and  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  my  eyes  was  a  very 
large  pair  of  shoulders  sitting  on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  a  table, 
and  I  :  Miiding  by  wi.o  that  was,  and  he 

said  that  was  the  Claimant — or  if  it  was  the  ( laimant,  and  the 
-•lid  ••  Y<  ."  I  do  not  know  who  it  was — a  person  standing 
close  to  me.  I  then  looked  at  his  hair,  the  first  thing  I  did,  and  I 
made  a  mental  observation  which  1  afterwards  repeated,  as  SOOU 
as  I  saw  FI:ASI:I:.  as  to  his  hair.  I  then  stood  there  until  the 
examination  was  concluded. 

Had  the  examination  commenced  when   you  went  in  V 
Mr.    l!nrri:i.i.  was   putting   questions,   which    I   heard.     I   was 
standing  behind  at  that  time.     It  was  before  luncheon.     As  soon 


GENEKAL    NAPIER. 


as  the  Court  rose  I  saw  FRASER  and  rnu.urs  and  spoke  to  them, 
and  we  then  said,  "  We  will  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  and  sec  if  the  Claimant  will  recognise  any  of  us."  We 
did  so,  and  stayed  down  at  the  bottom,  and  he  passed  us  without 
the  slightest  recognition  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Were  you  standing  in  such  a  position  that  lie  must  have 
observed  you  ? — Certainly ;  we  were  standing  in  a  row  on  the 
pavement.  After  luncheon  I  went  into  Court  again,  and  I  was 
to  him  on  his  right  hand — almost  touched  him,  in  fact— 
and  looked  at  him,  and  some  one  made  an  observation  that  we  were 
crowding  or  pressing  to  the  president,  who  directed  us  to  stand  a 
little  back;  but  he  did  not  turn  or  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
me  in  any  way  whatever  not  then.  Afterwards,  the  last  qiu •:  t  inn, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  anybody  in  the  morning  he 
knew,  and  then  he  mentioned  my  name  and  ERASER'S.  1  think 
it  was  the  last  question  that  was  asked  that  day.  1  cannot  say  I 
saw  CARTER  there.  CARTER  told  me  he  saw  me  there. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  not  ask  you  that? — But  I  met  CARTER 
outside  this  Court,  and  he  told  me  distinctly  he  saw  me. 

However,  that  was  the  last  question  that  day  ? — I  think  it  was. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 


( )ne  of  the  last?— One  of  the  last. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  put  that  question  to  him? — 
Mr.  KorpKi.i.  asked  the  Claimant  whether  he  had  seen  any  of  the 
old  officers  in  court  whom  lie  recognised. 

The  Examiner  put  that  question  ? — The  Examiner  put  that 
question,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Did  he  mention  your  name  ? — He  then  mentioned  my  name — 
1'ouiiM. — and  FKA.SKI;.  1  afterwards,  when  the  Court  broke  up, 
stood  about.  In  fact,  I  stood  close  to  him  for  some  time,  but  he 
did  not  recognise  me,  or  come  near  me  ;  he  went  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  was  talking  with  Lady  TiciliiORNE,  the  person  he 
called  his  mother. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yon  had  given  him  an  invitation  in  the  early 
part  of  that  same  month  of  July? — Yes. 

lie  had  accepted  your  invitation? — Yes. 

And  afterwards  had  written  to  say  he  was  obliged  to  go  away, 
and  did  not  come  to  you? — Yes. 

Had  anything  occurred  between  the  10th  July,  when  he  sent 
j'ou  the  excuse  for  not  coming  until  the  31st,  when  you  saw  him, 
to  prevent  him  apologising  to  you  or  making  some  explanation  ? 
—None  whatever. 
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As  I  undersl  md,  lie  gave  you  no  look  ofj  recognition  of  any 
sort  or  kind? — Not  at  all. 

After  the  Olst  July,  or  then  on  that  thy,  did  you  form  your 
own  opinion  upon  the  matter? — Yes,  I  formed  my  own  opinion 
that  morning  or  on  that  day. 

That  was  the  first  time  you  luul  seen  him  ?— Thit  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  him. 

Afterwards  did  you  see  him  again  at  any  tima  before  the  ye.xr 

-Between  18G7  and  1871. 
When  the  late  trial  took  place? — No. 

Wire  y<ni  in  October,  1870,  applied  to  by  Mr.  SPOFFOBTH  about 
your  recollection  of  the  Defendant? — Yes,  I  was.  I  was  staying 
lit  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  had  been  ill  at  the  time. 

First  there  is  a  letter  of  the  20th  October? — The  letter  was  iu 
general  terms,  asking  me  if  I  would  give  any  information. 
Will  you  take  those   three   letters   (handing  them)   in  your 

''. — This  w..s  the  first. 
That  is  the  :.'0th  ( >etober,  1870  ?— Yes. 
That  is  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  ?— Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  : — 

"  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 

20th  October  1H70. 

••DEAR  SIR,— My  firm  (Messrs.  BAXTER,  HOSE,  NORTON  &  Co.) 
are  now  concerned  for  Sir  ROGER  TICIIBOHNE  in  his  great  eject- 
ment trial — which  is  fixed  for  the  18th  November  in  consequence 
of  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  you  whether  you 
you  have  any  recollection  of  your  brother  officer,  Lieutenant 
TICHUOKXE  of  the  Carabineers,  so  that  you  would  be  able  to 
whether  the  Claimant  Sir  ROGER  and  your  former  comrade 
are  one  and  the  same  person  or  not.  If  you  will  kindly  tell  me 
this,  and  state  whether  you  are  likely  to  come  to  town  any  time 
the  18th  November,  so  that  I  may  contrive  a  meeting 
between  you  and  Sir  HOOEI:  you  will  greatly  oblige  n 

'•  You  will  probably  not  have  forgotten  my  name  and  several 
interviews  I  had  with  you  when  you  were  a  candidate  for 
Bedford.— I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  very  faithfully, 

Al.  SiMi  i  HUTU. 

••Captu.  CIIAS.  1'ouiiLL  Tn:xi:n,  Ilowbury  Hall,  Bedford." 
Did  you  reply  to  that  letter? — I  replied  stating  that  I  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with   lloui.i:  TICHI;O!:XK  ;  that  I  thought 
it  right  to  tell  him  1  had  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject. 
You  had  made  up  your  mind? — 'Yes. 
Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Had  not  the  letter  better  lie  read  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  give  you  the  letter  : — 
••  Di  \i:  Sit:. — Your  letter  has  followed  me  here   where   I  am 
3  on  account  of  health.     I  could  inform  you  of  the  time  of 
ig  through  town  and  seethe  Claimant   to  the  TICIII;OI:\T. 
toy  iu  about  ten  days  time  or  so  at  the   Victoria  Station, 
state  that  he  made  one  appointment  with  me  which  he  did 
not  fulfil,  and  that  I  have  seen  him  though  not  conversed  with 
him,  and  that  his  general  appearance  was  to  my  mind  unlike  that 
of  my  former  brother  officer.     I  trust  that  Bedford  may  some  day 

i    to  its  Conservative  alh  Dear  Sir. 

very  faithfully,  K.  C.  1'oi.im.i,  Tn-.XEK.'1 

1  think  your  train  was  a  little  culy? — Ye;.  \  came  by  the 
Mill-Sussex  line,  and  we  got  to  London  at  half-past  two  : 

.-ee  or  four.      1  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  SrorioKTll  to  make 
.;. ointment  ortold  him  I  would   make   an   : 
he  chose. 
Did  you  ever,  after  that,  hear  from  him? — 1  met  Mr. 

;j  t  about  the  middle  of  the  last  trial. 
1  mean  before  the  last  trial.     Was  there  any  further  appli 

.11  until  the  last  trial  when  you  saw  him? — No. 
'  lie  last,  you  were  present  in  Court  during  several  .lays,  I 
think?— Yes. 

1  you  heard  the  Defendant  examined? — Yes,  I  did. 
I  think  you   were   here  during  the   whole  of  the  examination 
alu. lit  military  life  ? — Yes.  I  was;    1  had  the   honour  of  sn 
ing  Hie  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Attorney-General. 

ta  as   to  his    knowledge    of    the    different 
—as  serre-n'le,   by  the    difference    between   squadron  and 

•  i  ;? — -Yes. 
Were  they  questions  which  RoOEsTlCHBOKME  with  his  know- 

I    .'     -Ye,;. 

lerstainl  you  suggested  to  my  friend  the  Attorney-General 
leations  you  knew  ROOKR  TICHBOOB  could  have  answered 
put  to  the  Defendant? — Yes. 
And  you  heard  the  answers  which  he  gave? —  •. 
And  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  gave  them? — Yes. 

ing  had  such  opportunities  as  you  have  of  judging  of 
l.mt,  will  you  tell  tne,  is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICII- 
? — No,  certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALV. 
i  CHARLES  TICHI;OI:XE  clumsy  and  awkward  in  his 
walk?— No,  he  walked  rather  lightly. 

.viilk  like   ordinary  people,   without  any  peculiarity 
—No,   his  walk    was  singular.      lie  kicked   his   legs 

i  id  swung  his  shoulders. 
lie  kick  one  leg  about  more  remarkably  than  the  other? — 

\\ere  both  equally  kicked  about? — 1  never  remarked  anything 
of  t; 

ing  more  remarkable  in  his   left  leg  than    his 
right  ? — No,  he  kicked  them  about  in  a  sort  of  shuffling  way — left 


an.U-ighfc.     He  kicked  them  upwards.  I  never  remarked  anything. 

You  wore  iu  the  habit,  of  course,  of  dining  with  him  at  mas.^ 
— Yes. 

Did  you  also  notice  the  movement  of  his  eyebrows,  when  he 
was  particularly  excited  in  conversation.  ? — His  eyebrows  wont  up 
very  often  ;  when  he  was  in  conversation  or  animated  he  elevated 
his  eyebrows. 

And  can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  colour  of  his  hair  ? — His 
hair  was  then  a  dark  brown. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  consider  yourself  a  close  observer 
or  not,  but  did  you  ever  notice  that  formation  of  the  thumb  in 
which  the  nail  is  very  smvll,  and  there  is  more  flesh  about  it  than 
usual  ? — No.  I  did  not  remark  anything  about  his  thumb  whatever 
in  the  regiment,  though  I  have  often  seen  his  hands  in  dealing  the 
cards  to  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  did  you  say  about  the  cards  ? 
— When  playing  at  ecarte  at  Clonmel  for  nights  together,  I  saw 
his  hands  and  thumb. 

You  never  noticed  any  peculiarity  ? — I  never  noticed  any  pecu- 
liarity. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Are  you  a  closj  observer? — I  am  not  a  judge  of 
that  myself. 

Some  people  are  not,  and  it  is  no  disgrace  if  you  are  not  ? — I 
rather  think  I  am. 

You  never  noticed  that  in  the  thumb  ? — No. 

Have  you  seen  the  photograph  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in  that 
low  hat  ? — The  sailor's  hat  ? 

Yes? — Yres,  I  have  seen  it. 

You  have  se»u  that  ? — Y  es,  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
photographs. 

That  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Is  it  not  (handing  the  photograph) 
D  11  ? — I  have  seen  this  before. 

Is  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Part  of  the  features  are  like.  The 
eyebrows  are  not  very  well  marked  here. 

Is  it  a  likeness  or  not  in  your  judgment  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
as  you  are  a  close  observer? — It  is  a  likeness  of  some  of  his 
features.  It  is  a  likeness,  not  a  good  likeness. 

What  features  is  it  unlike  ? — The  eyebrows  are  not  marked. 
He  had  better—  more  defined  eyebrows  than  those. 

Do  you  mean  larger,  more  bushy  ? — They  were  not  large — 
more  defined. 

Bushy  ? — No,  they  were  not  bushy  ;  they  were  dark  eyebrows 
but  not  bushv. 

Not  thick  ?— Not  thick. 

I  forget  how  the  eyebrows  are  there — are  they  thin  or  what? 

Not  at  all. 

No  eyebrows  at  all? — lie  had  a  dark  moustache  too,  almost 
black. 

And  moustache  almost  black? — Well  of  a  dark,  dirty  colour. 

Well  there  is  a  moustache  here,  do  not  you  see.  Did  you 
fail  to  notije  that? — Yes;  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  colour.  It 
doe;  not  correspond  with  my  recollection  of  hi's  moustache. 

I 1  do  vs  not  correspond  with  your  recollection  of  his  moustache  ? 
— Not  iu  colour. 

is  n  i  colour  here  in  an  uncoloured  photograph  ?—Xo,  it 
i.s  s 'im ••thing  like,  but  not  exactly. 

You  say  the  likeness  in  this  fails  in  the  eyebrows  and  in  the 
tache? — Yes. 

Take  your  time,  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you? — I  will  take  it 
agiin.  (It  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Are  those  the  only  two  things ?— The  other  features  are  like, 
the  nose  is  very  like. 

1 1  i ;  very  unlike  the  nose  in  your  sketch,  you  know.     However, 

M  is  very  like  ?— The  nose  in  my  sketch  was  straight  out 

but  pretty  much  the  same  shape  as  that.     I  have  another  sketch 

which  perhaps  m.vy  be  better,  which  gives  his  nosj,  if  you  like  to 

see  it.     (Haurling  it.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  forget  that,  I  think  yours  was  a 
oaKeature? — -Mine  was  a  caricature  ;  so  is  that. 

The  one  in  a  lace  coat? — Yes,  the  nose  is  too  straight. 

Dr.  KEKEALY  :  It  is  a  good  likeness  except  the  eyebrows  and 
moustache,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

Now  look  at  the  thumb  in  that  photograph  ? — I  see  the  thumb. 

Did  you  never  observe  that  thumb  iu  ROGER  CHARLES  TICH- 
BORNE ? — No. 

This  is  not  the  original  sketch? — No,  it  is  not  original ;  merely 
a  sketch  I  made  three  years  ago. 

Not  the  one  produced  yesterday  ? — -No,  it  is  not. 

Now  about  this  invention  whicli  you  call  a  gratuitous  lie..  I 
a  little  bit  anuoyed  when  this  came  out  in  the 
papers — that  Captain  PoLlliLL  forgot  his  word  of  command.  Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  foundation  for  that,  or  that 
it  is  a  misrepresentation? — There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
insertion  that  1  was  unable  to  take  the  troop  out  of  the  barrack 
yard  and  that  he  took  the  troop  out  instead  of  me. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  on  some  occasion 
when  the  troops  were  under  inspection  you  forgot  the  word  of 
command? — No  foundation. 

No  foundation  ? — No. 

To  open  the  troop — no  foundation  for  that  ? — No  ;  as  I  said 
yesterday  the  ranks  were  too  close.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
taking  the  troop  out.  Mr.  TICHBORNE  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  whatever.  Was  it  true  that  you  left  the  regiment  to  be 
married  ? — Yes. 
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trui1  that  uiiiW  inspectioi. 

the   word  y  little 

v    have   made   i; 
ther  otliivrs — a  great  mm;.:   imi   u;  .iihme. 

I  an.  5  it  is   wrong  for  an  ollieer  sometim 

niUtal,  ••  when  lie  b'-gii 

:i    prepared   to  say   there  was  no    inspection    '  , 
oll'ieer.  win-it  Mr.  Tn  '  ,'iuicnt,  tl 

some  .  Yes  ;    1  am  piv;  s_V  SO. 

At  Cahir?    -At  Cahir. 

>,         — II,.  was  not  in  my  troop  at  Caliir. 

II, •    \s.is   n..t    what'.' — To   the    hc-t   of  my  recollection    I 
mail1  any  mistake  at    Cahir  or  anywhere  else  when  nniler  inspec- 
tion. 

Now  when  did  you  make  that  sketch  th.it  was  put  into  your 
hand  yesterday  ? — I  will  not  swear  to  that  sketch  Imt  I  maile  a 
sketch  in  1867. 

Is  that  the  first  sketch  of  l!'».i  i:  TKMIHOIIXE  you  ever  mailed — 
No.  1  ilare  say  not.  Very  probably  1  maile  a  great  many. 

When  that  sketch  was  put  into  your  hand 

that  you  were  rather  surprised ? — Well,  if  it  is  the  one  I  did  in 
1849,  it  is  some  time  ago. 

The  Lor.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  has  the  date  of  is  I!)  upon  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Look  at  that.  Did  you  make  that  sketch  of 
ROGER  TICHBOUNE  in  1849  ? — No,  I  will  not  swear  1  did  make 
it  in  1849. 

Were  you  in  the  regiment  in  1849? — Yes  I  was. 

What  time  in  1849  did  you  join  the  regiment? — I  joined  the 
ment  in  1843. 

Then  you  will  not  swear  that  you  made  that  in  is  III? — Whose 
figures  are  those  "  1819  ''  upon  it  ? — That  looks  like  my  writing. 

Surely  you  know  your  own  writing,  do  not  you '! — 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "  Tish,  1849"?— No,  I  will  . 

Do  you  know  where  it  comes  from?     Did  you  give  it  to  Mr. 
BOWKER,  or  to  anybody  connected  with  this  case '! — I 
sketch. 

The  Loi:r>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  To  whom?— I  made  a  sketch  like 
this  at  the  beginning  of  lsi',!i. 

Is  that  the  sketch  made  at  the  beginning  of  18G7  ? — I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  one  that  is  dated  1849? 

Dr.  K EXF.ALY  :  Yes. 

The  WriNicss  :  This  is  the  one  meant  for  "Tish ''  as  he  appeared 
in  1849. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  not  the  date  that  it  was  made,  my  Lord. 

The  WITXESS  :  <>uitcso. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  made  it  from  recollection  as  he  was  in 
isl'.i?— As  lie  was  in  18G9. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  produce  one  to-day  from  your  pocket.  Is 
this  the  original,  or  is  that  the  original  which  you  ^nade  in  isi!7? 
— That  was  done  first. 

What  did  you  do  the  other  from  ? — From  memory. 

For  what  purpose  ? — For  my  own  amusement. 

Was  it  copied  from  tins? — No. 

How  soon  after  this  was  done  was  that  done  ? — Done  last  year. 

What  part  of  18(>7  do  you  remember  you  did  this  ? — Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

And  whom  did  you  give  it  to  then? — I  think  it  was  in  my 
pocket  when  I  went  up  to  the  examination  at  the  Law  Institution. 

But  nobody  suggested  to  you  to  make  this  caricature  sketch  ? 
— Nobody  at  all. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  object  you  had  in  making  it? — The  object 
was  to  recall  his  form  and  features  to  my  own  memory. 

Were  not  you  prepared  to  see  some  difference  between  this 
slim  young  man  of  list 9  and  the  man  of  1SIJ7? — Yes;  but  not 
such  a  vast  difference  as  I  see  before  me. 

Did  you  give  this  to  anybody  connected  with  the  prosecution  ? 
— I  think  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  BOWKI:I:. 

I  want  to  know  about  what  time  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  15o\vi;i:i:  ? 
— About  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Would  it  be  in  June  ? — Probably  June. 

Probably  in  June,  1867,  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  ROWKER?  Can 
you  tell  me  when  you  first  got  into  communication  with  Mr. 
BOWKBR? — It  was  in  the  spring  of  18IJ7.  1  received  a  letter 
asking  if  1  knew  anything  about  the  case. 

And  did  you  have  a  correspondence  with  him  about  that  time. 
the  spring  and  the  June,  when  you  gave  him  this  sketch? — I  had 
no  correspondence.  I  answered  his  letter. 

Did  you  send  him  that  by  letter,  or  did  you  give  it  him? — My 
mpression   is  that  I  took  it  to   London,  and  was  showing  it  to 
FI:.\SI:I:  and  PHILLIPS,  and  other  officers:  and  Mr.  P.OWKEI: 
and  took  it  out  of  my  hand.     That  is  a  sketch,  1  am  not  certain 
whether  it  is  the  same  exactly. 

I  suppose  at  that  time  you  and   FI:.\>I:I:  and   the   oth< 
talked  the  matter  overa  good  deal?— Oh,  no;  I  i  l'i:.\si:i: 

until  that  day. 

The  day  you  saw  BOWKEI:?— No;  the  day  I  heaid  the  Defend- 
ant examined  at  the  Law  Institution. 

lint  you  gave  this  to  Mr.  l!n\vi;r.i:  before  that  ?--Yus  ;  but 
FRASER  was  not  present. 

The  LORD  CHIF.F  JUSTICE:   It  may  be  so,  but   I  do  not  under- 
stand it.      Had  you  given  .Mr.  I'.ou  M  i:  tbisftketct  before  }  0 
to  the  Law  Institution?     I  did  not  understand  you 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  He  says  he  gave  it  to  him  in  June. —  I  made  the 
sketch  in  June,  but  1  took  it  up  with  me  to  the  examination  at 
the  Law  Institution. 


'od. 
And  thei'  ,ud  then  it  was  taken 

Dr.  KI.NEM.Y:   I   iin.  \outotell  me  you  gave  this  to 

Mr.  I!owu:i:  in  June,  1867?— No. 

Mr.  .le.  .t'i  •,•  l.r,n:  What  he  said  was.  it  was  probably  June: 
and  now  he  s  ivs.  "  I  took  il  to  London  with  me  and  showed  it  to 

I  went  to  the  I*rw  Institu- 
tion '         'i 

Dr.    K  Then    why    did    y«  >dily    June? — I 

probably  drew  it   in  June,  and   took   it  up  with  me  in  July,  and 

.od. 

when    Mi.  to  you   ill  the  spring  you 

answer,  d  him  immediately  '; — Y 

When   yc  I  him  had  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  this 

led? — No. 

Have  you  a  oop  to  Mr.  I'.OWKER? — I  have  not. 

Do   yon  rumen.  'ic  letter  was? — To  say  I  had  been  in 

the  regiment  with  TICIMIORXE. 

Mr.  HAWMX>  :  My  lord.  I  have  had  no  notice  to  produce,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  find  the  letter  at  this  moment. 

The  WHXESS  :  It  was  a  letter  in  general  terms  to  say  I  knew 
Mr.  Tidir.oiixi:  in  the  regiment  very  well. 

Dr.    KEXEALY:    How  soon  did  you  com  sonal   com- 

munication with  Mr.  HOWKER? — The  spring  of  lsr,7. 

That  was  by  letter.  I  mean  how  soon  did  you  see  him  ;  that 
was  literary  communication.  When  did  you  come  into  personal 
communication  with  him? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
middle  of  July. 

Was  it  before  you  went  to  the  Law  Institution? — I  think  it  was. 

Doe-  nable  you  to  say  that  you  gave  him  that  sketch 

at  that  time? — No,  I  took  it  with  me  to  the  Law  Institution. 

Who  was  with  you  at  the  Law  Institution  on  that  day  ? — 
PHILLIPS  and  FKASF.K. 

Anybody  else? — Not  on  that  day. 

Did  you  attend  the  Law  Institution,  then,  more  than  one  day? 
— On  the  second  day. 

Were  you  one  of  those  who  was  ordered  to  stand  back  from 
staring  or  pressing  on  the  Defendant? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
singled  out  in  particular,  but  I  remember  hearing  a  remark  made 
that  it  was  too  much  crowding;  at  least,  pressing  on  the  Defendant. 

Were  you  one  of  those  who  sto.nl  back,  or  was  directed  to 
stand  luck? — Very  probably.  I  was  close  to  him — touching  him. 

Were  you  and  FI:ASI:I:  and  PHILLIPS  together  at  that  time? — 1 
think  we  were  all  standing  together. 

You  heard  the  witness  in  the  box  complain  of  what  he 
thought 

The  LOUD  CIIII.F  -Ii  -  .<  i  :  [stha(  BO?  1  was  not  aware  that 
he  complained.  It  was  his  counsel,  I  think. 

The  WITNESS:  My  lord,  it  was  hi.s  counsel  ;  at  least,  it  was  the 
person  on  the  other  side  of  the  counsel. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1  may  be  wrong,  but  I  was  tinder 
the  impression  that  it  was  counsel  always  who  complained. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:   Not  always. 

.Mr.  Justice   LUSH  :  One  witness  said  it  was  somet'n. 
sometimes  another. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  Justin: :  We  have  the  shorthand  notes  of  all 
that  passed,  but  a.s  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  is  always  the 
counsel  who  interpose. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Your  lordship's  memory  is  very  great,  but  with 
all  submission,  I  think  in  this  instance  you  will  find  the  witness 
did  do  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  generally  it  was  not  the 
witness,  but  the  counsel. 

Sir.  Justice  MF.I.I.OK:  I  think  there  was  one  witness  we  had  tin- 
other  day  who  did  speak  of  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  A  witness  said  sometimes  one  and  . 
times  the  other. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  Your  lordship  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
number  came  fr  nn  counse'.     There  were  perhaps  only  one 
or  two  protests  by  the  witness  himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jusru.-E:  The  impression  produced  on  my 
mind  was  that  it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Defendant,  and  w.is 
much  better  to  allow  him  to  go  on  and  give  the  answer. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :   1  think  the  witness  on  one  occasion  made  com- 
plaint :  I  do  not  like  to  say  more   than  once,  because  I  am  only 
ing  from  memory. 

When  the  Defendant  had  full  opportunity  of  seeing  that  you 
were  in  company  of  those  whom  he  considered  his  enemies? — I 
cannot  (hat. 

:  The  company  of  whom  was  that  ? 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Tin  \\ith  FRASER. 

The  Loi:i>  Ciiii.i  JOSTICI  :  At  that  time  they  had  not  shown 
themselves  his  enemies,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  He  m.iy  have  thought  so. 

The   Loisn  Cm  .it   you  are  assuming  it  to 

be  so. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Now  you  complain  that  lie  did  not  recogni. 

when  he  came  to  the  bottom  of   the    same    landing   or  s, place. 

l.ady  TiciiF.uRXE  to  her  carriage  at  that 
r  lie  had  left  the  carriage.     We 
little  way  on,  and  he  passed  us. 

Did  not  he  pass  you  escorting  Lady  TiciiiioiiXE  to  her  can 
— lie  walked  down  stairs  first. 
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M  js  Lady  Tionr.dijNK  on  his  arm? — We  followed  liirn,  and 
stood  a  little  in  front  of  him,  and  he  passed  us  again. 

Is  that  so,  with  Lady  TICIIUOKXK  on  his  arm? — I  believe  so,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  lie  took  the  lady  down  to  the  carriage, 
and  1  think  f  saw  liim  get  her  into  the  carriage. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  lie  did  not  go  into'the  carriage  with 
|K,r? — Yes,  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that. 

You  are   prepared  to  .swear  that?  — Vis,  lie  did  not  <_>o  into   the 

;,•.     lie  walked  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  front  of  us. 

He   p'a.-sed   us,  and  walked  until   lie  came  to  a  turning  near  the 

Law  Institution,  or  an  eating  house,  or  something  of  the  kind  he 

went  into. 

Did  he  pass  you  twice  with  Lady  TICIIBORNE  on  his  army — He 

i   us  on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  went 

down  stairs,  put  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  then  he  passed  us  again. 

Did  you  get  before  him  then? — We  got  a  little  before  him  ;  we 
were  a  little  before  him,  when  he  passed  us  in  front  of  the  horse's 
head. 

Were  you  before  him  when  he  passed  5rou  first,  or  were  yon  on 
a  level  with  him,  or  behind  him,  or  what? — In  the  street? 

No,  when  he  passed  you  first  ? — We  were  in  the  library  outside 
the  court,  in  the  passage. 

Were  you  on  a  level  with  him  or  before  him? — Standing  out- 
side ;  fronting  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  door. 

Looking  towards  him,  or  towards  the  carriage,  or  what? — 
Looking  towards  the  door,  towards  him. 

Looking  towards  the  door 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Towards  him,  I  think,  you  added? — Towards 
him. 


Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  Had  you  and  KI:ASI:I;  and  PHILLIPS  agreed  to  go 
down  and  look  towards  him  in  this  way? — No,  we  made  no  agree- 
ment. 

It  was  merely  accident  that  you  three  went  and  looked  at  him 
in  that  way,  or  was  it  design  ? — It  was  des:gn.  \Ve  passed  close, 
so  that  he  should  sec  us. 

I  want  to  know  how  it  came,  after  that,  that  he  passed  you 
again.  If  he  Went  away  after  seeing  her  inlo  her  carriage,  did 
you  go  in  again,  or  how  was  it? — We  followed  him  close  down 
the  stairs  as  he  was  putting  Lady  TIGIIBOUNK  into  the  carriage — 
we  were  behind  him.  When  he  turned  round,  and  he  passed  by 
us,  of  course,  he  passed  in  our  front. 

I  suppose  it  is  my  fault,  bnt  I  do  not  understand  you.  You 
say  now  you  followed  him  downstairs — first  of  all  I  understood 
you  that  as  lie  was  coming  downstairs  you  were  before  him,  looking 
up  towards  the  place  he  was  coming  down  with  Lady  TIC'IIIIOIINE 
— is  that  so  ? — No,  we  were  on  the  landing,  and  he  came  out  of 
the  room  and  passed  downstairs. 

I  beg  your  pardon — I  understand  it  now — you  were  on  the 
landing? — \Ye  were  on  the  landing  before  he  came  down  to  the 
carriage — that  is  my  impression. 

And  then,  after  putting  the  lady  into  the  carriage ? — Then 

he  passed  on. 

Passed  along  the  street  ? — Passed  along  the  street. 

Then  did  you  three  follow,  and  get  in  front  of  him  ?— He  went 
on,  and  did  not  recognise  us. 

I  want  to  know  how  he  came  to  see  you  ? — He  saw  us  twice. 

First,  he  passes  you  on  the  landing,  gets  the  lady  into  the 
carriage,  and  then  goes  along  the  street.  I  want  to  know  how 
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you  got  again  into  the  street,  go  as  to  get  in  front  of  him  ? — 
e  we  were  standing  on  the  kerbstone  as  he  passed  before 
us.     He  passed  in  front  of  us,  and  turned  suddenly  up  the  right, 
and  we  went  on  beyond  him. 

Was  anybody  else  with  you  three? — Not  then. 

IU'l  Mr.  BOWKKI:  bren  talking  to  you  at  the  Law  Institution 

in  the  presence  of  the  Defendant? — No.  not  in  the  room. 
What.  I  mean  i~.  had  the  Defendant  seen  you  to  your  knowledge 
at  all  in  communication  with  Mr.  HOWKI-.I:    before  this  time  when 

lady  to  the  caniage? — No,  I  think  not. 
a  private  room  with  you? — Not  in  the  middle  of  the 

i.e  in  a  private  room  with   you  that  day  be  fore  the  Defen- 
dant '  lady  to  the  carii  igc? — I  think  not. 

he  in  a  private  room  with  you? — Not  in  the  middle  of  the 
when  he  went  out. 

a  private  room  with  you  that  day  before  the  Defen- 
dant. •  e  lady  to  the  carriage  ? — I  think  not. 

After  that  you  took,  as  I  understand,  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 

n  1  faint!  to  sug^'c.-t  <|iiestions  to  the  Attorney-General? 

No,  I  did  not  come.     I  was  asked  to  put  a  few  questions  on 

Ami  did  you  sit   behind  the  Attorney-General  su^f 

to  him  at  the  trial  ? — lie  did  me  the   honour  to  a-sk  me 

.  for  a  few  mimr 

I  do  t|i(.  lady's  name — do  you   kr.ow  that 

lady.     (Banding  a  brief.)     Only  read  the  name? — I  cannot  say 
I  do. 

Do  you  renumber,  if  you  please? — No,  I  do  not. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  that  name?  (It  was 
handed  to  Mr.  HAWKINS.) 

Dr.  KKNKALT  :  You  do  not  know  that  lady? — Not  by  that 
name. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that? — I  may  slightly  have  known 
the  name,  but  I  have  no  special — no  great  acquaintance  with  that 
name. 

Had  you  a  conversation  with  a  lady  about  the  correspondence 
you  h-id  with  the  Defendant? — No  ;  no  lady. 

With  no  lady? — To  my  recollection. 

Did  you  say  to  the  lady  when  you  got  the  letter  from  the 
Defendant,  "  Why,  this  is  TieiinoKNi.'s  handwriting  "? — 1  have 
no  recollection  of  the  occurrence. 

I  will  try  and  remind  you.  Did  she  ask  you  whether  you 
believed  ill  I'oiiMifs  identity,  and  whether  you  would  not  be  a 
witness,  and  did  you  say — this  may  remind  you  of  it,  "I  must  talk 
to  him  before  I  give  my  evidence";  have  you  any  recollection  of  any 
conversation  in  which  those  words  occurred? — When  1  tirst 
received  his  letter  I  was  staying  at  home,  and  I  know  all  the 
people  staying  in  my  house,  and  there  w.is  no  lady  of  that  name 
staying  there. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  conversation  took  place,  but  does 
that  suggested  answer  at  all  remind  you  of  a  conversation  to  that 
effect?— No. 

'•  I  must  talk  to  him  before  1  give  my  evidence  "? — It  is  very 
probable  that.  I  may  have  said  so  to  a  great  many  people. 

And  did  you  say  that  the  only  circumstance  that  changed  you 
was  that.  Sir  l!o  ;i;i:  had  written  to  you  proposing  a  visit  to  your 
place  in  Bedfordshire,  which  was  accepted,  but  that  he  di  ap 
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Lilly  w  ho,  •  n.rn      :  I,  I  0 '          licet   it. 

!i  Mr. 

•Kvriting;  "   :n. 
"Tli;it  is  it  ;'l  ;i:n  positive  tin-  handwr,  .'—No. 

With  that  lady?— No. 

Or  any  l:nly '.'  -Ah.  to  ti,  lion  I  did  not. 

With  anybody  ? — I   may1  .-.tid.  wln-n  I  s  iw   the 

letter,    t.i   a   l.uly  who    was  staying    in  ut  not    to  a 

i  of  that  nanu'. 

Did   ymi,   in  general    terms,  say  you   t'i<ct;_hl   it   was  his  hand- 

feOt,  wlii-n  you  tir-t 

1  saiil  the-  signal  ig  like  his  hand- 

writing, 

Did  you  confine  it  to  tin-  signature,  or  tin1  handwriting? — The 
signature.  Tin'  in  iin  lnidy  of  tin'  letter  was  in  a  rli'rk's  liaii'l. 

Dr.  KI:NI:AI.Y  :    I  did  not  know  that.      Is  the  Icttrr  hen-  '.' 

'['he  Lol;l>  Cilli  :    A  circular:  is  not  that  the  letter? 

Dr.  Krxr.u.Y  :  I  did  not  know  it.  or  I  should  not  have  troubled 
the  gentleman  on  this  point.  Is  it  so? 

i.oiMit'iir  :  ^es,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  excep- 

tion of  tin-  signature,  is  a  clerk's  writing. 

Tin-  \\'irxi>s  :   It  put  mo  in  mind  that  1  might  have  said  SO. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.V  :  Tiiat  tin'  was  like  his? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No.  that  was  not  his  expression.  lie  did  not 
say  he  thought  that  the  signature  was  like  Tiniuoi:xi:'s. 

.Mr.  Justice  1,1  'MI  :   Tliat  is  what  I  took  down. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  ••  Something  like." 

Dr.  KKNT.AI.Y  :  Tell  u.s  what   you  did  say? — "Something  like." 

\Vas  the  signature  like  KOOI  i:  Tiriir,ni;v 

'1'he  LORD  ('iiii.i1  .Irsnci;:  We  can  judge  of  that  liy  taking 
another.  You  ask<-d  him  whether  it  was.  That  is  a  fact  for  the 
Jury. 

Dr.  KIM  \M  :  I  mean  in  his  judgment..  Did  you  say  you 
thought  it  was  his  signature? — No. 

V'lii  did  not.  That  you  thought  it  was  like  his  signature  ? — I 
said  it  put  me  something  in  mind  of  his  .signature. 

W.xs  tli.it  all  you  said  / — Yes. 

Did  you  know  a  market  gardener  of  the  name  of  Hl-:il>  who  used 
to  carry  your  gnu  for  you  for  a  good  time? — Ilr.in  ? 

Yes? -'-  Where? 

Ill  in.  of  llemingford,  in  Huntingdonshire? — No. 

I  liil  you  know  such  a  person  ? — No 

Did  such  a  prison  eome  up  to  yon  and  claim  your  recognition, 
lie  being  a  very  stout  man? — No. 

No  sueh  a  thing? — 1  do  not  recollect  any  such  oeeunvnce. 

What?— No. 

Did  not  vott  say  you  knew  nothing  whatever  about  him? — 
Probably  1  did. 

Then  you  never  did  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  l!r.ii> 
•who  used  to  carry  your  gun  for  you  some  years  ago,  and  who  was 
thin  and  I  rown  very  stout? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  (lie  conversations  between  you  and  him  ? — 
No. 

Now,  I  suppose  yon  know  Waterford  very  well  ': — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  bridgis  there  are  at  Waterford  ? — 
One  large  bridge  and  a  ferry. 

I  ,i-k  you  how  many  bridges? — One  bridge. 

Only  one  bridge  !      Is  not  there  a  bridge  of  wood  there? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  bridge  you  mean  '.'      Yes. 

Are  there  two  old  bridges  there  called  John's  1  .ridge  and 
William-Street  bridge? — Not  over  the  river  Suir. 

1  did  not  ask  you  one  word  about  the  river  Suir,  1  asked  you 
about  Waterford? — I  do  not  know  lho<c  bridges  you  mention. 

Was  there  that  stone,  bridge  you  speak  of  ? — The  bridge  1  spoke 
of  was  a  wooden  bridge. 

Is  there  a  bridge  called  .John's  Bridge  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Watcrford  to  tell  you. 

William  Street  Bridge,  and  another  called  Catherine  Bridge? 
—  1  have  heard  the  names,  but  [  do  not  know  the  interior  of  the 
town  sufficiently  to  tell  you  the  bridges  in  the  town.  Those 
bridges  arc  in  the  town. 

The  l.Miin  CHIEF  Jroni  E:  Were  you  quartered  there  ? — I  was; 
and  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  the  main  river. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Are  not  there  any  others  whose  names  1  have 
mentioned  to  you — .John's  Bridge,  William-street  Bridge,  and 
Catherine  Bridge  ? — Not  over  the  river. 

Are  there  those  three  bridges  in  Waterford? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  heard  of  tl<  there? — I  may  have  done. 

^ou  have  already  said  you  did  without  may'! — Not  over  the 
river  Suir. 

Arc  there  four  bridges  in  Waterford  or  not,  including  that 
wooden  bridge  you  speak  of? — I  do  not  know  exeepi  over  the 
main  river.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  bridges  except 
over  the  main  river. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Tic 

The  I.OIMI  Cm:       :  What  ot  her  river  is  there  in  Water- 

ford  besides  the  main  river  V      I  i  In   noi    recollect  any    other  river, 
arc  little  . -i  •ntributory.  >u  may  call  them. 

Ite-cxamincd  by  Mr.  IIAWKIXS. 

Your  recollection  of  the  bridge  yon  speak  of  is  that  it  is  a 
Wooden  bridge?—  A  wooden  bridge,  a  \  cry  remarkable  object,  at 
a  very  wide  part  of  the  river. 


Mr.   I  :  !*."•  Watrrford  is  ntioned  a^ain. 

The    I.'.KII    Cn  i:    There    is  some    •  about 

whether  WaU-rfoiil  •  a. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  tin 
'sea  is  then-.     The  lea  at    Waviford? — Yes.   it   is  on   the  sua- 

The  WIINKSS:  It  is  about  17  miles  from  the  -ca,  down  the 
river. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Then  comes  tl  .  ••  Did  you  bathe  in 

.  there? — I  do  n  .  ;  I  may  have  d»n.-  10;  I  do  not 

recoil 

The  l.oun  CHI:  J  :  Then  the  subject  is  n.vamcd  on  a 

later  OCO  ision. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship 
caught  that.  I  was  asking  about  the  stone  bii.  i  lord- 

ships will  see  the  one  referred  to  at  page  lii.">7,  and  Captain  'I' 

says   it   is  a  wooden    bridge,   and   the..  is   a    remarkable 

l."i:»   Cnii.i   JUSTICE!   Well,  a  man    may  make  a   mistake 
about  a  stone  bridge. 

WIINT.-S:   There  is  no  stone  bridge  over  the  Suir. 
LORD  ( IHIEF  .li  BtlCE  :  That  is  the  main  ri  main 

river,  the  Suir. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  the  large  bridge,  you  are  ej,..ar  about  that 
as  being  a  wooden  bridge? — Quite  e 

You  said  it  was  a  remarkable  object? — Very  n  It  is  ,-i 

Bp  up.  and  the  Waterford  people  have 
been  talking  of  replacing  it  a  good  many  years,  lint   t 
would  be  very  great. 

Is  it  a  very  long  bridge?— A  very  long  bridge  with  a  toll 
end  of  it.      The  railway  is  on  the  oti 

The!  .It  MII  •!•;:   On  the  ti  .„  the  Defendant 

ignores  the  river,  and   said   it  is  on  the  .-ca.  and   then   som 
after  that  In-  remembers  about  the  river. 

Dr.  Kr.NKAi.Y  :   Would  your  lordship  ask  him  whether  Tram  ore 
Bay  is  not  within  seven  miles  of  Watei  foul  ? 
The  Loi;t>  Cinr.i  .li  sun. :  That  would  not  make  Waterford  on 
•.      He  is  asking  him  about  a  river,  and  h  -River! 

i  is  there." 

Dr.  KI:NI:AI.Y:  And  whether  large  ships  do  not  eome  into 
Waterford? 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  «nay  be  BO.    They  do  come  up 

to  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  you  look  at  that?  It  will  fix  the  d 
your  communication  with  Mr.  BOWKI:I;,  I  think.  Thatisth. 
that  was  asked  for.  my  lord. 

Mr.  .Justice  I.rsii  :  The  letter  to  Mr.  BOWKI:I:. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Tin-  letter  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

It  is  early  in  February  ?— Yes  :  I  said  in  the  spring.  It  is 
February  lih. 

Mr.  CocKHUix:  It  is  very  difficult  to  read. 

The  Wir 
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••  Captain  POLUlLL  TURNER  begs  to  acknowledge  Mr.  BOWKKK'S 
note,  and  in  answer  must  say  that  he  must  decline  putting  down 
anything  on  paper,  but  that  should  he  rson,  and  • 

verse  with  him  /mlilirli/ ar  /n-ii-ii/i  I//,  he  has  little  doubt  that  he 
should  be  able  to  recognise  him  as  an  impostor  or  not.  Dr.  C  u:- 
I.IM:  is  dead;  and  Dr.  HARRIOT  an  aged  man,"  <:  dead) 

"tho"  still  perhaps  able  to  give  evidence  in  a  Court  of  .lust 

addressed  to  the  'Army  and  Navy  ( 'lub,  London,'  might 
reach  him:  and  then'  arc  several  other  brother  oliiecrs  who  were 
with  him  and  Captain  1'oi.niI.L  in  the  regiment  who  would  doubt- 
less be  able  to  recognise  The  person. — ('apt.  1*.  .supposes  it  will  of 
course  come  before  a  Legal  Tribunal ;  ami  should  be  glad  to  be 
of  use  in  unravelling  this  extraordinary  ca 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  And  did  you  reserve  your  opinion  until  you  had 
actually  seen   and   heard  the  Defendant   speak? — I    did.      I 
spoke  to  him  outside  this  Court.     I  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him 
ill  this  Court,  iu  fact,  as  he  was  leaving  it  one  day. 

Wilh  what  result? — Well,  he  was  getting  up  to  leave  this 
Court,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  n  me,  and  he 

walked  out  of  the  Court  half  way  down,  looking  at  me,  before  he 
answered,  and  he  said,  "1  do  not  know  you:"  and  he  turned 
his  head  over  his  left  shoulder  to  the  person  behind  him,  who 
whispered  my  name  in  his  ear.  and  then  he  said.  ••  I'oi.iin.i,.'' 

The  LOUD  Cim;r  .Jrsnn: :  Did  you  say  somebody  whispered? 
— Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  said  '-he"? — No,  a  person  behind, 
over  his  left  shoulder. 

Mr.  .Justice  Lr.su  :  You  heard  the  whisper,  did  you? ', 

heard  the  whis]' 

Then  he  mentioned  your  name? — Then  he  mentioned  my  ; 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  About  tin  .     Just  be  good  enough  to 

take  that.     (Handing  a  sket  h.)      You  wen  >ut  the  first 

sketch.  You  say  you  made  it  from  memory  to  recall  to  your  mind 
the  person.  There  is  another  sketch  which  you  produced,  that 
you  had  not  shown  to  Mr.  BOUKKI:  at  all? — No,  it  is  one  that  has 
been  lying  about.  1  put  it  into  my  pocket  this  morninir. 

Do  you  remember  when  that  sketch  which   you  have  iu  \<>ur 
,vas,  in  point  of  fact,  made? — Y'es,  I  do. 

Will  you  tell  me  when  it  wits,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cast 
your  eye  down  ?  Then-  are  some  pencil  memoranda  on  it? — Yes. 
1N71  is  the  memorandum. 
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Are  tin-  pencil  memoranda  in  the  margin  of  that  sketch  your 
own  ? — Yes.  thcv  ;iri'  :  it  is  all  my  writing. 

You  say  there  is  1*71.  When  was  the  sketch  itself  made? — Iii 
1871. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  the  sketcli  came  to  be  made  in  1S71 — for 
what  purpose  it  was  made  by  you  ? — I  have  done  twenty  sketches 
and  destroyed  them  for  my  own  amusement.  It  was  to  impress 
on  my  own  memory  the  recollection  of  KOUKP.  TICHI:QKXK'S  figure. 

Dr.  Kr.xr.Ai.Y  :  My  lord.  1  did  not  cross-examine  upon  this 
sketch  at  all.  The  witness  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  apparently 
to  refresh  his  memory,  but  I  asked  him  no  question  about  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   Which  sketch? 

Dr.  KENKAI.V:  This  ia  another  sketch. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  was  t:iken  by  my  friend  into  his  hand,  and 
1  at. 

The  Loi:i>  Cmr.F  JrsTiri::  Neither  of  them,  I  must  say,  is 
worth  the  time  that  has  been  wasted  upon  them.  If  that  had  been 
a  sketch  made  in  Isl'.i.  as  upon  the  face  il  appeared,  ami  as  I  first 
thought  it  was.  it  might  have  been  ;  whereas  now  it  turns  out 
that  all  it  is  is  tli.it  it  is  a  sketch  of  what  he  recollects  him  to  have 
lieen  then.  If  it  had  been  a  sketch  then,  1  should  have  thought 
it  of  some  value  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  this  gentleman's  memory, 
it  is  no  more  than  his  description. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  lie  has  been  asked  whether  he  had  this  or  that. 
If  your  lordship  will  look  at  that  sketch,  there  it  is,  before  he  gives 
his  evidence.  If  you  think  it  will  not  assist  the  case  I  will  not 
say  a  word  further. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  I  have  not  asked  a  word  about  that  sketch. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  Jrsrici: :  It  was  in  consequence  of  your  cross- 
examination  that  this  comes  out. 

Dr.  KENKAI.V:  No  ;  I  asked  about  the  sketch,  and  immediately 
the  gentleman  pulled  this  out. 

Mr.  Justice  MEM.OI::  Certainly;  you  asked  him  when  it  was 
made,  and  I  understood  it  to  apply  to  that  sketcli. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  Very  well ;  it  seems  to  me  such  nonsense  in  this 
.  that  I  will  not  keep  it  up  further. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.U.OI::   Was  he  called  formerly  "Tisii''? — Yes. 

use  I  observe  it  is  written  in  that  way? — Yes,  that  is  the 
way  we  called  him.  We  made  it  long,  "TEESH"  we  used  to  call 
him. 

The  Lor.n  CHIF.I  Jrsnri;  :  I  suppose  tint  was  in  consequence 
of  lu's  own  pronunciation? — Yes,  he  always  talked  in  that  way, — • 
'•  POI.IIEKI,"  he  used  to  call  inc. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  call  him  "  TEESH"  good- 
hmnouredly  to  his  face? — Yes. 

It  was  not  only  behind  his  back  but  to  his  face? — Yes. 

I  believe  in  a  regiment  it  is  very  like  in  schools? — Yes,  every - 
.id  a  nickname. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOU:  You  say  you  very  often  saw  his  hand 
when  he  dealt  at  cards,  and  you  observed  no  peculiarity  about  his 
thumb.  Did  you  ever  observe  that  he  did  what  is  called  bite  his 
thumb  or  his  thumbnail? — Xo,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

By  the  Jri:Y:  I  understand  you  there  is  only  one  river  at 
W;iterfordy — Only  one  large  river. 

Nothing  that  coidd  be  mistaken  for  a  river? — Xo,  there  is  not. 
Tin;  River  Suir  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Watcrfonl.  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  other  river  of  the  class. 

The  I.oi;D  CHIEF  JCMIOK:  How  far  did  you  say  it  was  from 
ford? — 17  miles,  I  think,  i  of  my  memory. 

What  is  the  width  of  the  river  at  Watcrford  ? — I  should  think 
t  part  a  quarter  of  a  iiiile  where  the  Milford  Haven 
liver  to  the  quay  opposite  the  Club  House, 
and  the  fcr.  ite  the  <  'oint  I! 

It  is  a  tidal  river  I  take  it? — It  is  a  tidal  river. 

How  high  does  the  tide  rise?— I  forget.  Large1  steamers  ram« 
up,  very  ]:n  >_'<•  i  rading  steal 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  apologise  now,  my  lord,  for  taking  a 
short  witness  out  of  order,  not  on  this  part  of  the  case,  Mr. 
WAI.IOI;],,  one  of  the  mathematical  masters  of  Winchester. 

Mr.  JOHN  DKSnOKOrOH  WALFOHD,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 
I  believe  you  re.-idc  at  Wi"  I  do. 

you   have  been  nntliem.itical  master  at  Winchester 

Nearly  forty  years. 

Do  :'  young  man  cmning  to  you  with 

the  ',  .•        •  i  i '; — I'eitVctly. 

Had  you  known  ren  him  before. 

Did  he;  give  you  his  name? — Yes. 

What  name  did  he  £ive  ? — He  gave  the  name  of  TICIIBOIJXE.    I 

it  he  gave  that  too. 

About  w!  he  when  I  you? — About  sixteen 

it,  may  be. 

And  the  period  when  became?     I  •  .licet  the  date  of 

;     •'     •  I  recollect.     I 

n  of  the  % 

m'  •  He  wished  to  read  mathe- 

into  the  army. 

Did  you  try  him  ••  I  did. 

'»  *'  ineipally. 

1)r>  '•  lit?—  I   recollect  this;  his  ma 

worki,  ,.,.  y.-j,),   ,„,,. 

li    method.  jor  that   by  saying   1 

learned  it.  in  !  Vance.     I  on  i  the  peculiarity  at  all ;  bat 


that  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  working,  that  is  all  I 
can  recollect  about  the  matter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  And  about  the  result? — Oh,  he 
•urate  in  the  result.  lie  worked  it  out  in  his  own  way. 
That  is  all,  and  that  led  to  my  asking  him  where  lie  had  been 
educated,  except  I  knew  it  by  his  tone.  I  thought  he  was  not  an 
EngiUh  boy  at  all.  He  spoke  like  a  Frenchman,  or  a  foreigner. 
I  di  1  not  know  where  he  came  from,  lie  spoke  English,  but  like 
a  foreigner. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  you  could  arrange  a  time  to 
instru  -t  him? — Yes,  I  explained  to  him  that  my  time  was  much 
I  in  the  club,  and  I  should  not  have  much  time  to  spire, 
and  he  then  said  that  he  could  prepare  lessons  for  me  if  I  wished 
it.  ami  bring  them  down. 

\\  hatdid  you  say  to  that? — I  told  him  the  afternoons.  I  can- 
not say  which  they  were  now,  but  they  were  only  aboul  two  IMUIIS 
in  the  week,  which  i  could  give  him.  lie  was  with  me  about  an 
hour,  and  then  went  away,  undertaking  to  let  me  know  whether  it, 
would  suit  him  or  not — whether  he  could  come — whether  the 
arrangement  was  to  be  made  or  not. 

Did  you  have  any  further  communication  from  him? — I  hail  a 
letter  or  a  call.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect ;  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  Those  days  did  not  suit  him,  or  he  thought  it  was  not 
enough  assistance.  The  number  of  days  I  c«uld  give  him  would 
not  be  enough  for  his  purpose. 

Therefore  you  did  not  ? — The  arrangement  was  not  formed,  in 
short. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  ever  saw  him  afterwards  ? — 
Xo.  I  never  saw  him  again — not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  had  but  one  interview  with  him,  but,  as  far  as  your 
recollection  goes,  could  you  trace  any  resemblance  between  the 
Defendant  and  that  young  man? — I  had  never  seen  the  Defendant 
until  yesterday,  when  called  here,  and  this  moment;  and  he  is 
unlike  him  as  one  man  can  be  from  another,  but  then  he  was  a 
stripling,  and  the  present  gentleman  is  a  larger  size. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y:  I  have  no  question  to  ask  this  witness.  We 
never  heard  of  him  until  last  night. 

MAJOR  AUGUSTUS  JOCELYX,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Were  you  a  captain  in  the  Carabineers  stationed  at  Fortobello 
barracks,  Dublin,  in  the  year  LSI'.)  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  ROI;KI:  CHAKI.KS  TICHBOKXE  joining  the 
regiment  in  the  hitter  part  of  that  year? — I  do. 

And  was  he  appointed  cornet  in  the  troop  which  you  were 
commanding  ? — Yes. 

Have  .you  a  perfect  recollection  in  your  own  mind  of  the  young 
man  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  just  to  give  us  your  recollection  of 
him? — He  was  about,  I  should  say,  5  feet  8,  or  a  little  better; 
but  I  should  say  scarcely  5  feet  9  ;  very  sullow,  umvholesoine- 
looking  complexion,  very  slight  and  thin,  narrow-shouldered, 
and  hollow-chested — in  fact,  what  we  should  term  a  weed  of  a 
man.  with  dark  brown  hair,  which  was  very  straight,  and  seemed 
to  come  down  over  his  forehead  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  recollect 
anything  particular  about  him,  except  that  I  recollect  he  had  a 
very  good  hand.  I  recollect  what  we  call  a  Xorman  hand,  a 
sinewy  narrow  hand,  with  long  fingers.  1  have  very  often  seen 
id,  and  it  is  quite  in  my  recollection  the  shape  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  or  notice  any  peculiarity  in  either  of  his 
thumbs? — Oh  no.  never. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  about  his  walk? — Xothing  Very 
particular,  except  that  he  was  what  we  would  call  of  a  hoisc,  a, 

bad  goer.    He  shambled  along — in  fact,  he  was  not  the  sort  of 

man  you  would  pick  out  for  a  dragoon  to  look  at. 

How  did  he  speak? — He  spoke  very  bad  English — in  fact  I 
should  say  from  his  idiomatic  method  of  expression  that  he 
thought  in  French,  and  translated  it  into  very  bad  English. 

I'M  ing  captain  of  the  troop  to  which  he  was  appointed,  I  suppose 
you  saw  a  '_'"<»1  deal  of  him? — A  great  deal  of  him  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  cavalry  we  have  a  duty  which  is  called 
utti  n. ling  mid-day  stables,  where  the  ollicers  go,  or  used  to  go  in 
my  time,  a  little  after  eleven,  and  where  we  remained  till  one. 
After  we  had  seen  all  was  right,  and  received  the  reports,  we  had 
Iii  rally  nothing  to  do,  and  1  used  generally  to  sit  upon  a  stable 
bucket  at  the  stable  door  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  he  used  to  lie 
on  a  litter  at  my  feet,  and  I  used  to  try  to  teach  him  English. 

Did  you  observe  the  progress  he  made  in  learning  his  drill? — 

Why.  lie  knew  nothing  about  it  as  long  as  1    knew  him.     My 

acquaintance  with  him  was    in  the  very  early  part  of  his  military 

career — when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  adjutant,  the  regimental 

iit-major  and  riding  master,  the  staff,  as  we  call  it. 

And  was   it   only  in    the   early  part  that  you  knew  anything 

about  him? — I  knew  him  after  the  regiment  left  Dublin,     1  Went 

ill  command  of  a  squadron    to    Limerick,  and   of  course    he,  aa  a. 

young    ollicer,  did    not   go    with    me.     i    saw    him    a  few  times 

rdl  on  my  visits  to  headquarters  at   Cahir,  but  I  did  not 

take    notice   of   him.     1  did    rot    see    anything   of   him,   in   fact, 

pi  with  the  others  at  that  lime. 

The  Loi:i>  (  'IIII:F  .)r  ncK:  V:  regards  this  military  vocation, 
you  left  sight  of  him  after  the  regiment  left,  1'orf obeilo? — I  did. 
•  'din  teaching  him  the  elementary  part  oi  his  duties,  his 
place  in  the  squadron.  I  used  often  to  pill,  him  in  the  proper 
place  when  he  used  to  attend  ill  the  field — not,  of  course,  in 
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oommand,  l>ut  what  we  caK  a  serni-1'de— 'i  supernumerary  officer. 

Mr.  Il\\\  i  term   in  MB?— II  was   the   ("nil   for 

1   who   remained   in   a   third  or 

niliiuTary  rank,  t'rom  the  ti.  I  ioe  until  the  time 

I  l,.ft  it — a  i  upwards  of  twenty  yais.      What  it  is  now 

I  know  nothing  aboil1. 

Hail  the  ;  -  vimining  been   in  vogue  long   at  the  time1 

•  -red? —  No,    beOMM    I    recollect     I    hav>-   reason   to  believe 
that  Koi.r.i:  TimnoKNF.   w,:  :•  that    ha  I   passed  the 

cx-iiiiiiiation  that  joined  tin-  Cai  for  I  recollect  it  was  a 

joke  amongst    us.  ••  If  the    elimination    is   to  bring    us  all  fellows 
like  tl.i.  tie-  >ooncr  it  is  <h>ne  with  the  letter." 

Do  you    remember  whether  the    li'Hh  Killes   were    quai  t'-ied  at 

Dublin  during   the  time  you    were  at   1'ort  ilirllo ''.  —  I    think  they 

.ill  I  eoiild  not  t  ike  on  myself  to  swe  1 1 . 1 1  -e  ins  •  I  met  them  SO 

and  there   are  so   m  my    battalions   of   tliein.  and    the    Uitle 

111  igade  being  dre.-,s  •  1  like  them,  and  lioth  being  Killes,  it  eonfuse.s 

i. in-  ;   but    1   think   they   were — in   fact,    I    know   they   were,    for 

Colonel  UH.UIMIAW  was  commanding  them,  whom  I  had  known 

very  well  when  in  the  ,">7th  Kegiment  in  Newcastle.     Now    I    ran 

swear  to  it — I   know   they  WOK.     I'util  you   brought  it  to  my 

memory,  1  did  not   recollect  it. 

Did  the  mess  join? — Where  ''. 

At  Dublin? — No.  they  certainly  did  not  join. 

Diil   they  often  dine  with  one  another? — Their  headquarters 

would   not   be   in    1'ortobello.     Their   headquarters   would   most 

likely  be  in  some  other  barraek,  and   then   no  doubt  the  officers 

of  that  regimei't  would  be   honorary  members   of  the  Carabineer 

•  -Hi-ding  to  the  custom  of  the  service,  and  would  therefore 

-at  as  a  (lining-ill, iee. 

Though  you  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  in  his 
military  career,  you  saw  him  several  times  after — what  for? 
Anything  to  do  with  him  in  the  troop? — I  went  to  Cahir,  and  no 
doubt  saw  him,  but  I  cannot  take  on  myself  to  swear  I  did. 

When  did  you  first  hear  oT  the  existence  of  the  Defendant  and 
his  being  in  England  ? — 1  heard  of  it  by  common  report  in  the 
year  of  the  I'aris  Kxhibition,  I  think  18C7.  When  I  returned 
from  tiie  1'a.is  Kxhibition  1  got  a  letter. 

Is  that  the  letter?  (Handing  it  ) — I  know  it  is  dated,  and  my 
answer  will  prove  the  time.  Yes,  that  is  the  letter,  that  was 
.(ulv  1807.  It  was  delayed  some  time,  before  I  received  it,  as  my 
answer  will  show,  by  my  being  absent  in  I'aris. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  That  is  a  circular,  my  lord. 

The  LOIM>  CHIEF  JrsTiu-::  The  s  -. me  as  before  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  my  lord,  dated  from  Croydon,  signed  by 
the  Defendant,  and  1  believe  in  t!ie  sune  language. 

Master  CorKnri:x  : — 

"  l'  W'ellesley  Villas  "  Wellesley,  Road  Croydon 

"2nd  July  1807. 

"Dr.AK  .IOCDI.VN 

"  No  doubt  you  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  I  have  returned 
to  England  after  a  long  absence  and  that  I  have  to  go  to  law  to 
get  my  Kstates  1  intend  to  see  all  my  old  Brother  Officers.  Will  it 
be  convenient  for  you  to  see  me  if  i  call  upon  you  some  day  next 
week.  If  so  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  journey  for 
the  purpose 

"Yours  faithfully 

'•  It.  C.  D.  TlCHHOUNE. 

"  Major  the  Honourable 

"A.  G.  F.  JOCELYX.'' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  delayed  somewhat;  however,  is  that 
the  reply  you  sent  to  it  (handing  it)'/ — Yes,  that  is  my  letter. 

Master  CocKiiniN: 

"  Major  JOCELYN  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  ROGER 
TicinioiiXE  Major  JOCEI.YX  has  only  just  received  Sir  R.  TICH- 
BOKXE'S  note  having  been  absent  in  Paris.  He  is  at  present 
residing  out  of  London  but  is  at  the  Army  and  Xavy  Club  nearly 
every  day.  where  he  would  be  quite  at  Sir  K  TicilBOUNE's  service 
should  he  desire  an  interview. 
"July  9  LSI  17. 

"Sir  l!oi,i.i:  TiriiuouNK,  Hart." 

Having  sent  that  letter  to  him,  did  you  ever  receive  any  reply 
to  that,  or  any  appointment  at  all  to  see  you  ? — None  whatever. 

As  far  as  you  know,  did  he  ever  call  at  your  club  or  make  any 
endeavour  to  find  you? — lam  not  aware  of  any,  and  I  should 
think  I  should  have  known  it  if  it  had  taken  place ;  if  he  hail 
ealled.  I  mean. 

This  is  1807.  1  believe,  then,  you  heard  no  more  of  him  until 
two  or  three  years.  I  think? — For  some  considerable  pi-nod. 
The  only  other  letter  I  got  I  have  in  my  pocket  from  his  solicitors. 

Will  you  let  us  see  what  the  date  is? — 1st  November,  1S7U. 

I  belie\c  you,  after  that,  in  1*70,  were  desirous  of  not  being 
made  a  witness  in  the  ease,  and  declined  to  see  the  solicitors 
either  on  our  side  or  on  the  other? — I  did. 

Having  so  declined,  did  you  afterwards  by  accident  see  the 
1  i.-i.-ndant  ?— 1  'nt'ortunately  I  did. 

\Vheredid  yu  see  him?  On  the  pavement  by  the  judges' 
door  in  this  Court  opposite  the  Abbey. 

Is  that  pending  the  last  trial  ? — The  first  or  second  d-iy  of  the 
last  trial  :  I  cannot  say  which.  I  took  so  little  interest  in  it  that 
I  really  did  not  know  that  the  trial  was  going  on,  or  else  I  should 
not  bare  i  Ome  "ear  \\ Y- (minister. 

However,  having  seen  him  then,  I  believe  you  felt  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  give  him  what  information  you  knew  ? — I  did. 

And  in  the  result  were  you  introduced  into  the  Court  that  you 


wishe  1  to  avoid  ?  -  -I  was  on  veiy  in  my  occasions.     1  forget  how 
many,  but  a  good  deal  more  t'ian  &>. 

Did  you  hear  the  Defendant  examined  and  cross-examined? — 
1  di  I.  ' 

•i   full  opportunity  of  s--<-ini:   him.  hearing  him 
speak,  an  1  give  his  evidcn-v  ?  —  Not  only  in  the  ( 'ourt,  but  on  the 
ling.      1  have  heard  him  speaking   as   he   passed:   in 
fa  -t,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  mikj  sure  of  him. 

lla\  ing  h  id  ti,-  uities  have  you  come  to  a  conclusion 

as    to  who  he  is.  or  rather  a.s  to  whether  he  is  or  not   1' 
-!  li  i\e  com  •  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  I' 
Tn'iliiiii:XE.      Who  he  is,  of  course.  I  know  not. 

I  If  one  thing  you  are  certain  '!  — ( Juile  certain. 

'I  here  is  an  annuil  regimental  dinner.  I  think,  on  the  d  ly  after 
the-  Derby?  —  Y 

The   I. -II:D  Cinu-  .listin::  Co-ild  you    expect  a  mm    \- 
identity  is  dispute. 1  to  go.  and  perhaps   his   brother  officers,  or  a 
certain    number   of   them    might    ehoos  •    to   say — "  We  do  not 
recognise'  you  as  a  m  in." 

Mr.    HAWKINS:   I   will   not  say   a  word   more   about   it,  and  I 
should  not  have  done  so  only  for  the  de.sire  and  intention  exj-i 
in  those  circulars. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  be  to  see  the  officers 
so  as  to  have  a  quiet  conversation  with  them.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  is  to  go 
there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  moment  your  lordship  makes  an  intimation 
I  withdraw  it  altogether. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEAI.Y. 

You  were  not  very  long  with  him  in  communication,  I  think? 
— About,  I  should  think,  eight  months,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  to  a 
day — from  eight  to  ten  months. 

And  that  was  in  1849  and  18.JO?— It  was. 

He  was  a  very  indifferent  officer,  was  he  not? — While  with  mn 
particularly  indifferent,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  speak 
Knglish,  an  1  the  men  laughed  at  him,  and  therefore  he  was  not 
to  be  trusted  to  do  any  daty.  He  was  most  anxiouj  to  do  what 
he  could. 

Was  he  not  very  often  placed  in  the  ranks  for  not  knowing  his 
p'ace  when  he  was  troop  leader? — lie  was  never  troop  leader,  as 
1  have  already  said. 

Have  you  yourself  placed  him  in  the  ranks  for  not  knowing  his 
duty? — Never.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  placing  in  the  ranks. 
1  was  not  commanding  the  regiment. 

Were  you  in  the  troop  when  he  was  placed  in  the  ranks?  — 
Never,  that  I  recollect. 

Is  that  part  of  the  punishment  for  young  officers,  to  send  them 
to  the  ranks  when  they  do  not  know  their  duty? — 1  think  the 
term  "  punishment "  is  too  strong  an  expression  to  US3.  I  have 
seen  it  occasionally  done.  It  is  not  usual  at  all  for  commanding 
officers  to  do  it — in  fact  most  unusual.  I  do  not  recollect  it  ever 
having  been  done  to  ROCEI:  Ticnr.oiiNK.  i  think  if  it  had  been 
done  to  him  during  the  time  I  w;is  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
1  should  certainly  recollect.  It  was  a  thing  I  entirely  dis- 
approved of. 

You  thought  it  too  severe? — I  did,  and  it  injured  their  h 
and  injured  them  sometimes.     I  can  explain  it  more  fully  if  you 
wish  me  to. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  ? — Yes,  and  also  if  it  had  happened 
whilst  he  was  with  me  I  should  most  likely  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  rider  he  was  ? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  mush  about  that. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  at  all  about  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
He  was  at  riding  drill,  and  therefore  was  not  expected  to  be  a 
good  military  rider,  because  a  man  is  not  out  of  the  military 
school,  atleast  was  not  in  my  day,  under  the  best  part  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  that  he  was  a  bad  rider?  — \o. 

You  say  he  had  a  shambling  walk — how  do  you  more  clearly 
describe  it? — -I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it.  I  s.iid  he  was 
a  bad  goer,  I  think  was  my  professional  experience. 

Did  he  kick  out  one  01  his  legs? — I  do  not  recollect  anything 
about  his  kicking  out  one  of  his  legs. 

You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  his  legs? — About  ki 
I  recollect  he  had  thin  legs. 

I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  a  shambling  walk? — "Why 
he  did  not  lift  his  feet  and  go  free.  He  went  a.s  if  he  was  tied  by 
the  leg. 

As  if  tied  by  the  leg? — Shambling  along.     He  did  not  lift  his 

Do  you  remember  a  movement  that  he  had  in  his  eyebrows? — 
I  never  observed  it. 

Are  you  a  close  observer,  in  ly  I  ask  you  ? — Well,  verv  few 
persons  know  themselves,  but  I  fancy  1  am. 

Von  never  observed  any  movement  about  his  eyebrows  ;  do  you 
remember  what  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  already 
told  you,  a  dark  brown,  not  a  Ijla  -k  :  very  .straight,  and  not  a 
it  of  hair. 

You  say  you  were  introduced  into  the  Court  on  more  than 
twenty  occasions — who  introduced  you  ? — The  first  time  1  went 
in  with  Mr.  liowKi.i:,  and  asked  him  to  take  me  in  ;  after  that  I 
introduced  myself. 

I  suppose  you  required  no  introduction  after  Mr.  UOWKUK'S? — 
I  fancy  it  was  a  policeman  introduced  me  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  1  know,  very  civil  to  me  always. 
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Who,  the  policeman  ?— •• 

M-iv  I  ask  you  why  you  came  .so  often  as  twenty  times  it  you 

unite  sure  he  was  not  the  man  V— Why,  really;  I  suppose 

it  must  be  the  usual  answer,  curiosity,  and  also  I  wanted  to  hear 

the    evidence.     1    was    not    very    singular  in  that  respect.      Ihe 

(Y.urt  was  rather  fuller  than  it  would  hold  every  day. 

\m  I  to  take  it  it  was  simply  curiosity  brought  you  on  all  the 
Other  occasions  after  the  first?— Oh,  you  may  put  what  meaning 
you  like  upon  my  words. 

"  Were  you  quite  sure  before  you  came  at  all— that  is.  When  you 
saw  him  comiuir  out  of  the  Court  that  day  and  thought  he  was 
not  the  man?— Well,  I  was  so  sure  that  I  thought  it  worth  my 
while  to  make  a  further  examination  of  him  so  as  to  make  myself 
perfectly  sure,  as  1  am  now. 

lint  you  did  not  require  the  twenty  occasions.  I  hat  was  for 
curiosity  I  suppose  V— Yes,  I  do  not  know,  curiosity,  1  do  not 
know  what. 

Was  it  both  curiosity  and  investigation? — I  (lay  say  it  might  be. 

Major  C.  WILLIAMSON,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 
Are  you  in  the  ll(.»th  Kitlcs  ?— Yes. 
Stationed  now  at  Winchester  ''. — At  Winchester. 
In  1S.M  were  you  stationed  in  Ireland  ? — I  was. 
Where?— At  Naas. 
Do  you  remember,  while  you  were  stationed  at   N; 

B  CIIAUUIS  TlCHBOBNE?— I  do.  He  was  inarching  through 
Naas  with  a  detachment  of  Carabineers,  I  think,  on  his  road  to 
Dublin. 

Did  he  make  any  stay  at  all  at   Naas  V— To  the  best  of    my 

n,Coll.  11  Saturday  and  stayed  over  Sunday,  ami 

ii  Monday  morning,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 

Did  hi'  dine  with  you  there? — Yes,  I  think  two  nights. 

Have  you  known  him  before?— No,    I  have  never  seen  him 

.  but  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him. 
You  had  heard  of  him  before?— Oh,  yes,  very  much  so. 
Do  you  remember  generally  the  sort  of  young  man  he  was? — 
Y.-.  I  remember  quite  well.  "  He  was  a  very  spare  man.     He  was 
tidier  than  I  am,  but  very  slight. 

Did  you  notice  his  accent? — Yes;  I  noticed  it  particularly, 
56  I  had  heard  the  name  that  he  went  by  in  the  Carabineers 

i   1MI." 

What  was  it  you  observed  in  his  voice?-— I  remember  he  spoke 
rather  broken  'English  evidently,  but  he  had  been  educated 
abroad  entirely. 

Did  you,  after  this  visit  to  Naas,  see  him  again,  do  you 
.  —Well,  I  believe  I  met  him  at  the  Club  in  Dublin 
afterwards  ;  but  really  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  I  ever  saw  him 
again. 

I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  Colonel  LOSHINQTON'S  ? — Yes,  I 
knew  him  very  well. 

In  1*117  and  l.sr.s  did  you  know  that  Colonel  LuSfflNGTON  was 
•i-npier  of  TieimoKXE  House? — I  do. 

That  lie  rented  it  under  the  trustees? — I  do. 

Was  the  Defendant,  do  you  know,  at  Colonel  LUSHINOTON'S 
one  day? — I  went  there  and  met  the  Defendant  at  Colonel  l.i  .  i>- 

The  LOI:I>  Cmr.r  JUSTICE:  I  do  not    quite  understand   you. 

on  mean  that  you  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him? 
()i,  him,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  drove  over  from  Winchester? — I  drove 

(>u  j  <ee  Mm  ? — Yes,  with  another  gentleman. 

Mr.  Justice  Mni.T.oi: :  Was  it  of  your  own  accord  or  by  invita- 
tion?— By  invitation  :  by  appointment. 

Cim. I    JUSTICE:  Then   I   may    as  well   ask  you  the 
question.  -:ve  not  had  it  yet,  how  far  is  Tichborne  from 

Winchester? — About  ~t\  miles. 

HAWKINS:  I  think  that  was  on  Sunday  the  9th  August, 
.' — Very  much  about  that  time. 

.11  you  saw  Colonel   LUSIIINCTOX  and  were  chatting 
with  him  in  the  garden  ? — 1  was. 

Was  the  Defendant  then  announced  by  name,  or  what?— Yes, 

we  wen-    in   the   garden.    Colonel   I,[-MUM;TOX   and   myself,   and 

old    brother   ollieer   of   mine,    who    went    with    me    from 

\\  i,,, .;.,    ter;  and   the  footman   came,  I  think,  after  we   had  been 

hour,   to  say   that  Sir    UOI.I.K   TI<JHI;OI:NK    had 

arri  i 

Did  you  then  have  a,   chat  with    the  Defendant  about  a  variety 

i   huil  nectirii  d  in   Dublin? — Yes,  I  did. 

]),,  of  your  ConVd  i  ...    I 

.!  all,  asking  him  if  be  remembered  marchii 

•I  till  II — 

'I  In-  Loifi>  Cmiir  Ji -sin  11 :   lint  what  answer  did  he  ma! 
No  :   he  did  not  remei 

Will  as  the  conversation,  ae  near  as  you  recoil.  H  \\ , 

and  the  very  terms  in  which  it  occurred.      "  It  he  leinembcred  "  ? 
— .Marching  with  his  regini'-nt  throui'h  Naas,  as  that  was  ii 
tim     . 

that  your  reason  for  asking  it,  or  did  you  tell  him  that? — 
I  told  him  that  was  the  la.-t  time  I  had  «ei  n  Til  HBI 

He  did   liu  ihal    .'        Me  ilid   not    remember  that. 

Mr.    !  :>i-r  what  followed  that  ?    -I  then 

I  him  it  In  uirtered  in  Dublin  with  the 

2nd  battalion  of  the  > 


Dr.  Kl-MiAi.y  :  I  cannot  find,  my  lord,  any  reference  to  this  iii 
the  printed  cudeiiee. 

The  Lot: D  Cm  1:1  JcsTlCE  :  There  isareference  in  this  gentleman 
as  having  had  a  conversation — I  do  not  know  whether  with 
reference  to  these  particular  heads. 

Dr.  KENIIAI.Y  :  Not  about  Naas,  as  far  as  1  remember.  Nothing 
about  any  Irish  mattcis. 

The  l.OKl)  CHIEF  .Jl'STia-::  Still  that  would  not  exclude  it. 
"If  lie  remembered  being  quartered  at  Dublin,"  1  think  that  was 
your  expression? — Y'es ;  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Ctith, 
which  was  my  rcgimi.nl. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  So  long  as  (he  Jury  understand  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  the  Defendant  1  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :    What  is  the  page? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  conversation  I  am  coming  to  by-and-bye  is 
page  H '711. 

Mr.  Justice  Ll'Sll  :   It  di'is  < •< .nliadiel. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  SOUie  facts  it  does:  'Ihe  whole  conversa- 
tion was  not  put,  but  a  pail  was,  and  J  am  desirous  of  gelling  Ihe 
whole  conversation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JrsTin: :  That  is  right.  "  If  he  remembi  red 
being  quartered  at  Dublin  with  the  -'ml  battalion  of  the  (loth." 
What  did  lie  say? — I  then  went  on  to  say  that  I  could  speak  to 
it  myself,  because  it  was  before  I  had  joined  the  army  ;  but  that. 
1  knew  that  the  second  battalion  and  the  Carabineers  had  been  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  had  been  quartered  in  the  same  barracks. 
lie  then  asked  me — 

Did  he  make  you  any  answer? — Well,  ho  said  he  did  not 
recollect  much. 

lie  did  not? — No,  lie  said  he  did  not  recollect  it,  but  he  asked 
me  if  it  was  in  rortobello  barracks.  1  said  I  thought  it  was  not. 
lie  then  said,  "  Was  it  at  Island  Bridge  ?  "  I  said  I  did  not  think 
it  could  be  at  Island  I '.ridge,  because  Island  Bridge  was  a  cavalry 
barrack,  purely  a  cavalry  barrack,  lie  then  made  the  remark, 
which  struck  me  as  very  singular,  "  Oh,  then  yours  is  not  a  horse 
corps,"  either  before  or  after,  I  cannot  recollect.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  about  his  previous  life,  or  rather  the  life  he  had  led 
when  lie  said  he  was  in  the  Carabineers,  till  now,  and  he  told  us 
about  when  he  was  wrecked  at  sea,  and  I  must  admit  he  told  us 
the  whole  story  of  his  wreck  with  every  stamp  of  truth,  apparently. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  a  matter,  of  course,  about  which  you 
knew  nothing? — Oh,  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  That  was  the 
impression  it  made. 

Before  passing  to  that,  was  there  any  further  conversation 
about  the  regiment  that  you  remember — any  military  conversa- 
tion ? — There  might  have  been,  but  Ihe  whole  military  con- 
versation that  I  had  gave  me  a  strong  impression  that  that 
gentleman  had  never  been  a  cavalry  ollieer.  Beyond  that  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Did  he  speak  at  all  about  his  Australian  life  ?— Y'es,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  he  did,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  led  a 
very  rough  and  varied  life  since  he  had  left  Europe  ;  ;;nd  I  think, 
if  1  recollect  right,  I  asked  him  questions  as  to  his  reasons  for 
kept  himself  so  long  unknown  to  his  family  ;  but  that 
conversation  left  no  impression  on  my  mind  that  struck  me. 

Do  you  recollect  any  expression  he  made  use  of  at  all  with 
reference  to  the  people  in  Australia? — Yes,  1  do  recollect  some- 
thing he  said  that  struck  me  rather  forcibly,  but  it  is  so  long  ago 
I  cannot  say  the  words.  1  believe  it  is  down  in  that  paper,  some- 
thing about  their  being — I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  expression 
he  made  use  of.  I  have  not  seen  that,  which  has  been  written 
since  the  day,  five  years  ago. 

Did  you  write  it  down,  or  was  your  attention  called  to  it? — No, 
Mr.  IJOWKEI:,  1  think,  wrote  it  down. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  see  what  Mr.  BOWKF.K 
wrote  ? — I  think  it  was  read  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  there  is  any  question  about  it  I  would  rather 
withdraw  the  question. 

The  Wi'iN'Ess:  It  was  read  over  to  me.  1  have  no  doubt  I 
should  recollect  the  very  expression. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  not  say  one  word  as  to  the-  .sentence  if  I 
may  mention  two  or  three  naimr-  not  e.-.prt .-.  ions,  but  merely 
woids — to  him,  to  see  if  that  recalls  it  to  hi.;  memory. 

'Ihe  LI>I.I>  (  liiill'  Jisiicn:  I  think  .so.  You  have  tried  his 
memory  without,  not  leading  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  nmcmlicr  any  expression  in  which 
cither  of  these  terms  Was  r  <  d  -  anything  with  reference  to 
uncivilised  or  barbarous? — Wcll.it  Wi  ion  of  (hat 

sort,  but  I  think  there  ua  ;  eil  her  the  insertion  or  leaving  out  of 
an  "h"  which  struck  me  at  tin:  time. 

Ii   doet    n"i   M-eall  it    to  your  me y?      VIM.  it     «;.n  .somet  Inn;; 

of  that  sort,  but  I  caniii.l  quite  leeall  the  lei  m  . 

A;s  tar  as  you  can  form  a  judgment  is  that  ROGER  ClIAKM.S 
TM'III;OI:XI.? — Well,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  remembrance  now 
of  I'cxiKi:  Tli-|!i;oKMi's  actual  face,  but  of  collide  he  is  not  like 
what  1  remember  Km.i.u  Ti<  III;OKNK. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Had  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  BOWKEK  before  you 
went,  to  Colonel  Lrsiiix<noN \s  ? — No. 

()i-  any  of  the  family? — Oh,  I  knew  the  family  very  well,  but  I 

think  1  rather  went  by  Colonel  LUSH1NGTON,  and,  if  I  n II, v(. 

(iUIM)l  01  1-  ON  i.o\\,  whom  I  met,  I  lnhl  him  I  rcmembere,! 
Tl(  I  Ilio  I;  N  I.,  ;.nd  he  ;  aid,  "  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  :  ee  him.'1 

But  had  you  been  speaking  witli  members  ol  the  family  with 
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refere!  Defendant  before  you  went  to  Colonel 

IN? — Oil,  doubtless  1  had. 

l>iil  •  >  .my  uf  tin-in  that  you  were  goi' 

N'.-.  1  uiink 

thinkn.it? — To  any  of  tin- family.     I   remember  Colon.  1 
:  eisiii  was  with  Mir  who  hail  also  known 

tin-  Di-fi'tnlant    better  1'iaii    1  ili.l,    anil  1    think   we  w.-nt  over  mi 
Sunday  afternoon  anil  hr  said,    "  I  will   try  and  yet  Mr  KIHIM:   to 
romi-  over  ami  IM  you."      I    tliink    that    is  thi'    way  thr   in' 
came  aliout. 

The  LO|:I,  Ci!ii  \\'hn  isthis?— Colonrl  LlMilNi;  H  .N. 

Hi'  was  Maun;.'  thru,  I  think,  at  Alrrsfunl. 

Ilr.  Kixt  U.Y:  Do  you  know  Captain  (! AI:I.INI:I;?— No,  I  do 
not  think 

Captain  (i  MM>INTI:,  of  Colchester  ?- -No,  I  have  been  quartered 
••hester,    hut  1    ilo    not  think    1   ever    n-inrtnlirr  (i.MiDl.NKI! 
thi-ri'.      1  was  i|U:irtiTnl  at  Colchester  about  two  years  ai;o. 

l>il  a  gentleman  who,  at  all  events,  called  hiinsi-lt'  Captain 
GMMUXKI:  bring  a  message  from  the  Defendant  to  you  some  time 
alter  tliis  meeting  at  Colonel  LrsilIXOTox's? — No.  I  rannot 
remember  anybody  of  thr  name  of  GARluxr.i:,  but  1  recollect 

hearing  the  Defendant  had  mentioned  it  to  some  gentleman  at 

tlu>  Waterloo  Hotel,  but  who  it  was  I  have  not  the  remotest 
conception. 

Did  not  a  gentleman  come  to  you  immediately  from  the 
Defendant  direct? — The  gentleman  said  lie  had  met  the  Defendant, 
1  tliink, in  the  coffee-room  in  the  Waterloo,  and  they  had  some 
conversation  about  my  interview — that  is  all. 

Did  a  gentleman  bring  you  a  challenge  from  the  Defendant? — 
Oh,  no!  What!  a  ohaHenge  to  light? 

.  —Most  undoubtedly  not.     Oh,  dear,  no,  certainly  not. 

You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — Quite  clear. 

And  has  all  recollection  of  the  name  of  Captain  (iAitnixF.it,  of 
Colchester,  escaped  you  entirely? — 1  do  not  know — the  only  man 
of  the  name  of  GARIHXER  is  Lord  G-AIMIIXKR,  who  was  hunting  at 
Winchester — he  never  challenged  me. 

Did  this  gentleman  come  to  your  club  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  was  a  brother  ollirer  of  my  own  who  spoke  to  me  about 
it. 

Is  that  GARIUXKR? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  think  his  name 
is  l-'i:n:xn,  the  man  who  told  me — an  Irishman. 

FRIKXD  ?— I  think  it  is  FILIKXD,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it 
was  a  subaltern  in  the  regiment  who  told  me  he  had  met  the 
Defendant  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel. 

Was  not  the  purport  of  the  Defendant's  grievance,  that  this 
gentleman  mentioned  to  you,  that  after  this  interview  with  Colonel 
LrsHixuinx,  you  immediately  communicated,  either  with  Mr. 
lUiWKKR,  or  some  member  of  the  family? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  told  me  anything  of  the  sort,  or  that  there  was  any  complaint 
about x 

Did  not  he  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  flRF.KNWOon  ? — I  knew 
Mrs.  GRKEXWOOD  intimately. 

Did  not  the  gentleman  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  GAUDIXKI:  ? — 
No,  I  think  not — not  that  I  recollect. 

Did  lie  make  any  complaint  at  all? — It  was  not  represented 
to  me  as  any  complaint — not  the  slightest  whatever — except  that 
this  officer  said  he  had  met  the  Defendant  at  this  hotel,  and  that 
they  had  had  a  talk,  and  that  the  Defendant  said  he  thought  I  was 
in  the  artillery,  or  something  about  that ;  but  it  was  no  apparent 
complaint — not  the  slightest. 

You  say  he  told  you  he  had  led  a  rough  and  varied  life  since  he 
left  Europe,  and  then  you  asked  him  his  reasons  for  having  stayed 

so  long  from  his  family.     What  reasons  did  he  give  you? Well, 

I  cannot  recollect  what  reasons  he  gave,  but  whatever  reasons  they 
were,  they  seemed  very  natural  reasons — I  must  say  that. 

Well,  he  did  give  reasons  that  struck  you  as  being  natural  ? — 
Yes. 

But  you  forget  what  they  were  ?— I  cannot  recollect  perfectly. 
I  think  it  was  something  about  his  brother — during  his  brother's 
life. 

The  LORD  CIIIK.K  JUSTICE.-  During  his  brother's  life? I  think 

it  was  said  he  generally  returned  dining  his  brother's  life.  I  think 
there  was  some  conversation  about  his  brother  AUI;I;I>,  whom  1 
also  knew. 

Dr.  KKXIIAI.V  :  Did  not  he  say,  if  his  brother  ALFRED  had  sur- 
vived him,  he  never  would  comeback? — I  thinkhe  did.  1  believe 
he  did. 

Did  he  talk  of  being  very  unhappy  at  home  in  consequence  of 
domestic  dissensions  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
conversation  of  the  sort. 

1  mean  as  among  the  reason,,  that  kept  him  away  ? — Xo  i  I  do 
not  recollect  thai. 

Did  he  say  ihat  his  ill  health  while  he  was  in  Kngland  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  stay  abroad  so  long? — 1  do 
not  recollect  that. 

1  he  subject? — No;  I  do  not  recollect  that.  Our  conversation 
was  chiefly  about  the  Carabineer;  and  the  army. 

Perhaps  you  renumber  that  best,  but  1  alii  trying  to  revive 
your  recollection,  like  m\  friend  Didnot  l,e  say  BOSubntactially, 
that  he  never  had  a  day's  health  while  he  was  in  '  Kngland  ?— I  do 
not  recollect  that. 

Did  he  say.  in  that  rough  and  varied  life  he  was  leading  in 
Australia,  he  never  had  a  day's  illness  ?— Well,  he  said  he  had 
drunk  very  hard  during  the  time  he  was  abroad-  I  renumber 
that 


The   !                                      :   While  he  was  in  Australia  ;  that 
I  asked  him.     lie  could  not  re ml>er  any- 
thing about  the  ship,  and  h.  n     was 

ich  impaired  by  the  life  he  had  led  while  abroad.      'I 
had  drunk  very  much '.'—He  s  11  I   he  hid  drunk  very  much,  and 
had  I.  'ovingand  unsettled  life. 

Did  he  say  what  part  of  the  world  he  had  don.'  that  in?— Oh,  I 
it  in  Australia,  my  lord. 

it  in  your  mind  that  it  was  in  Aus- 
tralia?—  1  am  sure  it  v,  i  we  were  talking  about  then. 
1  am  quite  sure  of  t! 

Dr.    KKSKU.V:   l!ut  .  -r  that  he  said  that, 

notwithstanding  the  drinking  and  roving  and  unsettled  life  that 

he  spoke  of.  his  health  being  extremely  good   all  the    time  he    was 
in  Australi .1?  —  No,  I  .;  lleet  that,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

When  he  spoke   of   Al.KKKD,   did  he   speak  of   him    with    what 
vou  to  bean  amount    of  feeling   of  affection? — Yes, 
ike  of  him  with  affection,  certainly. 

You  told  us  when  he  spoke  about  the  wreck  it   .seemed  t 
the  stamp  of  truth — not  a  thing  put   on  ? — No,   1   cannot  say  it 
did. 

You  cannot  say  it  did  appear  a  thing  put  on  ? — No. 

It  had  the  stamp  of  truth  ? — Yes.  it  had  the  stamp  of  truth. 
Ki  -   xamined   by   Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  true  or  not  ? — 
Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

Not  the  slightest  ?— Not  the  slightest,  but  he  told  it  in  a  very 
connected  way.  We  both  agreed,  I  and  my  cousin  there 

Did  he  ? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.V  :   Let  the  witness  answer. 

Tin:  Loia>  CIIIKK  JUSTICE :  Excepting  you  see  it  is  clearly  not 
evidence.  What  he  and  his  cousin  agree  would  not  be  evidence. 
If  both  had  gone  out  of  the  room  and  said,  ••  We  agree  that  his 
statements  are  unsatisfactory,"  and  they  both  disbelieved  him,  it  is 
clear  that  would  not  be  evidence. 

Dr.  KEXKALV  :  No,  it  would  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Neither  that  he  had  gone  out  and 
iid  the  reverse. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  ;   Hut  that  assumes  that  they  had  gone  out. 

'The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICK:  It  assumes  this  passe, 1  between 
them,  not  in  the  presence,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  Defendant. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :   It  may  have  passed  in  his 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Js  that  what  you  mean  to  u 
No,  we  neither  of  us  agreed  that  we  thought  it  was  positively 
TlCHBOBNE. 

The  LORD  Cinrr  JUSTICE:  No;  but  what  passed  between  you 
— was  it  in  the  Defendant's  presence? — I  think  it  was  talking 
after  dinner  with  LUSHIXGTOX  and  CHRISTIAN  and  others  who 
were  there.  We  were  talking  over  the  matter. 

And  the  Defendant  had  gone  away  ? — The  Defendant  had 
gone,  away. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :   He  talked  to  you  about  Australia? — He  did. 

He  talked  to  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  you  he  had  been 
in  Australia  ? — Certainly. 

And  that  the  rough  and  varied  life  had  been  actually  led  by 
him  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

That  is  what  you  mean — the  stamp  of  truth  about  that? — Yes, 
but  what  I  meant  to  describe  about  the  stamp  of  truth  was  the 
of  the  wreck. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Those  were  the  words  he  used — "  the  story 
of  the  wreck  ?" — That  is  what  impressed  me. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  told  you  about  the 
story  of  the  wreck?  First  did  he  tell  you  about  there  being 
twelve  feet  of  water  discovered  in  the  hold? — Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.V  :   Is  this  re-examination? 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  Jus'iici-::  Why  not? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Saying  to  his  own  witness  did  he  tell  you  this, 
or  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  Steer  clear  of  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  he  tell  you  the  size  of  the  ve.-sel,  the 
'  Ilclla,'  which  was  wrecked? — My  impression  is  that  he  said  she 
\\:is  a  smallish  i  > 

A  smallish  vessel? — I  think  he  mentioned  about  L'IMI  tons,  but 
that  I  will  not  swear  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  Is  that  the  vessel  that  saved  him  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:   No,  the  •  liell.i.' 

Dr.   KKXKAI.Y  :   He  adds  ••  That  I  will  not  swear  to." 

Mr.  HAWKIXS;  To  the  best  of  your  recollection? — lo  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

lint  you  say  you  think  he    mentioned  about    twelve    feel 
discovered  in  the  hold? — Yes,  then  he  gave  us  a   very   vivid  de- 
scription of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  boat. 

The  wreck  tii'sl.      1 'id  he  give  you   a  vivid   description  of  what 
occurred  on  board  the   •  ISclla '  with   the    twelve   fret  of  water, 
and  what  they  did  with  the  boats? — I  do  not  quite  recollect  that 
>l'  it. 

Did  he  describe  to  you  the  changing  of  the  boats? — Yes,  he 
did.  lie  dcM-iibed  M  n  i  iet  1 1  in  i:  about  the  changing  of  the  boats  too, 
but  I  cinnot  say  that  I  have  a  \eiy  distinct  recollection. 

Are  J  ailor  at     all?— I    have   taken   trips,    and   made 

my   life. 

I  ..•!  me  ask  you  this,  would  you  say    that  a  vessel    of    L>IHI 
or  thereabouts — 

Dr.  KKXKALV:  I  must  really  ask  your  lordship,  how  does  this 
arise  out  of  my  cross-examination  ? 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly,  Doctor. 

T)r.  KEXEALY  The  only  thing  I  asked  the  witness  about  was 
llii-.  Ho  mentioned  that  the  wreck  bore  the  stamp  of  truth,  and 
calling  that  to  his  recollection,  did  he  also  speak  of  his  brother 
in  the  same  way? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xo  doubt. 

Dr.  KF.NEAI.Y  :  It  was  in  connection  with  his  brother  that  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  fact. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  the  impression  of  the 
witness  that  the  account  he  gave  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  taking 
to  the  boats  bore  the  stamp  of  truth. 

Dr.  KENKAI.V  :  It  was  my  friend,  not  I,  asked  that. 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   No. 

Dr.  KENEAI.V  :  It  appeared  upon  the  direct  examination,  and  I 
called  his  attention  to  that  fact  on  his  cross-  examination  solely 
with  reference  to  ALFRF.K 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.LOI:  :  Certainly  with  reference  to  ALFRED. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  Dr.  KKXEALY  put  it. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  thought  so  too.     The  Gentleman  of  the  Jury 
say  both  of  us  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  took  nothing  down. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  it  is  a  perfect  delusion. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  necessarily  stands  thus,  either 
the  statement  which  the  Defendant  made,  and  which  produced 
this  impression,  is  the  same  statement  which  he  made  on  the 
former  trial,  ami  which  has  been  read  to  the  Jury,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is,  it  is  for  the  Jury,  and  not  for  the  witness  to  judge. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

Now,  about  his  brother  ALFRED,  you  say  he  spoke  of  him  with 
affection  ? — I  think  he  did. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  of  him  ? — Yes,  I  think  lie  said, 
"  If  my  poor  brother  had  lived  they  would  never  have  heard  of 
me  again." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICF.  :  We  know  perfectly  well  what 
happened  in  Australia  with  reference  to  that  matter. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:    Quite    so.      Now    I    propose    to    put    this 
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'•MI  :  If  you  had  been  told  that  before  he  knew  of  ALFRED'S 
'1  written  to  Lady  TiciiKORNE,  would  you  then 

tamp  of  truth  ? 

..:   1    do   not   think    he   was   asked 

whether  what  he  said  about  ALKHKH  bore  the  stamp  of  truth. 
Mr.    HAWKINS:    That  is  exactly  what  Dr.  KF.NF.ALY  says  he 
'1    to. 

vrtrK  :   Xo,  I  think  what  lie  was  asked  was 

tliis,  whether  the  affection  he   expressed  for  his  brother  ALFRED 
:i]>pe;u  :1.      However,    there   is    the   fact, 

if  he   i  _tlio   statement   cannot    be    COB 

with   the    truth.  be   had    written   to  his  mother  asking 

home    before   he   knew  about   his  brother 
AMI 

of  any    place*    lie   had 

-I   think    he   told   me   that    lie   landed    at 
Melbourne  |1(.   ],a,j  ]jV(.(i 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Wagga-Wagga?— I  was  thinking. 


That  is  a  name  that  is  so  much  in  my  head  now  that  I  cannot 
swear  the  Defendant  then  told  me  he  had  been  nt  Wag^-i-Wagga. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLON:  Did  he  say  anything  of  the  occupation 
he  had  followed  ? — Oh,  he  said  he  had  had  a  turn  at  almost  every- 
thing. 1  think  he  said  he  had  had  a  turn  atstockkeeping;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  his  telling  me  that  he  had  been  butchering.  I  do 
not  recollect  that ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  great  many 
horses  through  his  hands  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Through  his  hands? — Yes ;  horse- 
breaking  ami  dealing  in  horses,  I  think. 

Selling  horses? — Yes,  selling  horses. 

When  you  spoke  to  him  about  the  military,  from  the  conversa- 
tion did  you  give  him  to  understand  that  you  yourself  were  in  the 
lliith  Hilles? — Oli  yes,  that  is  very  particularly  in  my  memory 
that.  I  said  I  was  not  ill  the  regiment  at  the  time  myself,  1  nl  i||e 
second  battalion  of  the  (JOth  were  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  ( 'arabineers,  more  no  than  a  cavalry  and  infantry  regiment 
in  the  same  garrison  usually  are. 


THE   TirmioKNK    TIMAL. 


r.ii  M-.  u,  is::;. 


An. I  •  -ii  mentioned  tin-  I'.llth? — .()li,  i|iiilc  siir.-. 

I  suppose  ;ui  oliieer  who  has   been  ;niy  time  in  tin-  army  knows 

lord. 

\    Votl  ill    llil-  li1 

:re  tlu-ii  In'  U<'-<1  tin  ihena  horse 

MIII  ipiite  ton  lhat  v.  -li  tulil  hiii, 

iilul     1    Slid.    "No.    it    oiiiM    nut    have    be.  n    tin-    l.-liiinl    l.ridge 

•    thiit  is  puieK 
iliink  so. 
'1  In  ii  in  tin' 

llltlllery,    till'   OlIliT   might     I1 

foi, I  arlilh  i  y  :ii..:  illcry  as  we   know  :    that' 

you  more  particularly  whether  you  are  •  re  there  was 

...tiiin  niinlr,  you   hiiil  given  him    eleaily  to  uin! 
iilioiit  the  linth  you  I  i  Kiiles. 

Mr.  .lustier  Mi  i.i  Hi;:  You  .-aid  you  B  l.'-d  him  whether  he 
lemi  •mlifivil  the  march  friuii  Nans  V- 

Aiul  you  added  yo\i  tohl  him  it  wasthe  last  time  you  remembered 
him.      Did   you   tell   him   that    iifler   he   .said    he   did  not 
remember  or  before  he  said  he  did  uol  remember,  do  you  iveol- 
leet  ? — I  think  it  was  before'. 

You  said  about   hearing  of  him  by  the  name  of  -'Tisii,"  and 
remarking  his    pronunciation  and    iiereiit  :    in   theci.nv 
you   hild   with   him   at  Colonel    Lrsinxi, TON'S,   did   you    • 
anything  of  that  accent  V — Not  the  slight. 

'111.-   LOBD   Cmi:r  Ji'Miri::    II  .  e  was  quite  that  of  an 

Knglishman  ? — Quite,  my  lord. 

YOU  mentioned  thai  ,  ..usm  went  over  with  you  who  knew 
him  belter  than  you;  who  •.  ..ileman  ?--The  Honourable 

A.  Lll>l>i:i.I..  Lord  ll\\  ].NS\vo];ill's  son.  He  had  b.-eii  ill  the 
regiment  before,  and  I  belii'Ve,  at  least  he  tohl  me,  had  known 
Tin:  ing  him  about  the  clubs  at  Dublin. 

However,  it  was  Mr.  Lnmn.L,  Lord  IvAYKXsv,  o;;ni',s  sou? — 
Lord  K.UTXSWOI: m'.s  son. 

Major   .1  HI!  HOLD   KICIIAKD    DKASK,  sworn. 
Kxamincd  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  live  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ?  Are  you  related 
to  I .ady  Ti:i:i>A  1  )r. ASI:  'i — I  am  her  grandson. 

Did  she  reside  in  Dublin  in  '-10,  '50  '< — No. 

"Where  did  sin-  re.-ide  '! — At  Kichmond  and  Surrey. 

Did  you  know  I!ICIIAI;I>  CIIAI;I.I:S  TICIHJOIIXEV — Yes,  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  at  Stonyhur.st  a  few  months,  1NJ7,  '.]s,  J 
think.  1  was  there  for  a  short  time,  and  knew  him. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  left  Stonyhurst? — I  think  I  left 
in  'Hi.  1  went  about,  Christmas  '17,  and  KIH;I:I;  T  KTIBOKNT-;  was 
ill.  n-  at  that  time,  and  he  left,  I  think,  in '-IS,  and  I  remained 
for  a  few  months  longer,  but  1  forget  exactly  how  long. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  at  Stonyhur.st  V — A  good  deal.  1 
remember  him  perfectly  well  in  the  games,  and  we  used  to  go  out 
fishing  together,  and  walking  together,  and  so  on. 

Were  you  in  the  class  of  philosophers  there  'i — Yes. 

You  left  in  Mil.  Did  you  afterwards  meet  l!oi;i::  Tirni:oi;Ni: 
again  in  Dublin? — Yes,  in  the  winter  of  T.I,  '."><>. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  in  Dublin? — I  was  staying  a  good 
deal  in  the  house  of  an  uncle  of  mine,  Mr.  I'.AI.OI.  about  : 
eight  miles  from  Dublin,  and  he  frequently  came  there  to  stop 
with  us. 

Where  chielly  did  you  see  him  '.' — At  my  uncle's  house. 

He  was  a  visitor  there  '! — A  visitor  i 

What  was  the  duration  of  the  stay? — AVe  used  to  hunt  a  good 
deal,  iit  that  time  hesometimes  rode  down  in  the  morning  and 
breakfasted  with  us,  went  out  hunting  with  us,  and  dined,  but 
usually  went  back  at  night,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  sleep 
out. 

Were  the  visits  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Several  times  during 
the  winter.  I  could  not  name  any  number  of  times. 

During  that  time  did  you  meet  him  elsewhere  besides  your 
uncle's? — 1  think  I  remember  going  to  see  him  one  day  at 
1'ortobello  Uarracks,  and  1  think  probably  I  met  him  at  liarmcath, 
but  1  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  ii  distinct  recollection  of  him? — Yes. 

Now  do  you  see  the  Defendant? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him. 

Is  the  Defendant  Kocl.i:  111  BJ  No. 

Alter  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  I  believe  you  saw  nothing  of  him 
again  after  his  leaving  Dublin  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  room? 
—  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  remember  ha\  ing  done  so. 

Were  your  family  living  in  Dublin? — Mo.  my  family  lived  in 
AVi  slnieath. 

Then  there  was  no  member  of  your  family  living  in  Dublin  V — 
No. 

Do  you  know  whether  lie  visited  your  family  at  all  ? — I  do  mil 
think  BO.  I  think  I  may  say  not-  not  in  la-land. 

u .  i  his  acquaintance  confined  to  y  nbcrof  the 

family? — No,  1  had  two  brothers  with  wh<  m  he  was  also 
acquainted.  1  think  my  eldest  brother  had  bein  to  school  with 
him  at  Stonyhurst  for  two  years  or  sometime. 

Yon  .-aid  y  brothers"? — My  second  brother  was  also  1 

think  at  Castle  I'.agot  at  my  uncle's  that  winter  IS-l'.l-.'jO,  and  no 
doubt  he  knew  him. 

However,  as  far  as  you  I..  ,|ii:iinlan.v  with  tin  DI.ASI; 

family  was  confined  to  yourself  and  brothers  V — ^  e 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :   What  page  do  you  refer  to? 


Mr.  II  lb<>. 

l.ol,-|i    CM                                                      me   mention  of    Lady 

at  Dublin.  re  ? 

Mr.  HAV,              .  ut  it. 

Nov.                      .  ight  of  him  after  he  left   Dub:  hir? — 

And  him  I  think  until  the  year  1S7          I 

•  him. 

Of   him    before   he   left 
Kngliind ''.—  Nd. 

When  did    you  first  of   all  hear  of    the  D  I  suppose 

And  when  did  you  lii.-1.!  s.-e  bi  -iX 

How    eau                                im   ill   the   summei  of    ]s7u?_    I    had 
been   hunting   with   Mr.  II:                      diy.  and    we   were  talking 
d  1  had  nieiitioin-d   having 

I    inn                       sou  what  you   said   to   Mr.  III. ...IN-,  but  there 
\  •      al t  him. 

Did  that  lead  you  to  go  anywln 

And  ill  the  result  did  you  call  at  a  house  in    Itnunpton  ? — Yes. 

What  hou.-e  was  that  ? — lla'lcy  Villa  I  think. 

1  lid  you  there  Bee  the  1 1.  femlant  ? 

(  'an    Mm  he    date  of    that    \  i.-.'n  .'      ',  ml  (his 

ti thiv,-    vars,  in   1S7O,  and   on  a   Sunday.  Im:  ,-aiinot 

fix  the  date. 

Now  you  sent  up  your  card,  did  you? — Hither  sent  in  my  name, 
or  my  card,  1  forget  which. 

And  liown  into  a  room  ?—  V    . 

And  after  a  time  did  h'-  come  t.)  you  ?      lie  came  in. 

Did    lie  upon  seeing   you    say  whether  or   not  he    reme: 
your  name? — lie  said  he  did  not. 

Did  you  speak  to  hi:  B  minute;  or  so,  a  quarter 

hour,  perhaps. 

Do  you  remember  the  ,-nbj. -ct  of  your  conversation? — 1  think  1 
mentio:  of  the  class  of  philosophy  at  Stony 

l'.i:i.u:w,  J  think,  and  I'UXKKIT,  and  tin-re  were  two  or  three 
other  n, 

The]  :   Could  you  tell  us  how  and  in  what 

him  whether  he  reniemh.-re.l  them. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:    And  you   g:i  names    l!i:i.i.i;\v   and 

I  am  not  certain.  1  am  sure  I  mentioned  I'I.INK  1:1 1, 
and  I  think  1  mentioned  SWI-:I:TMAX,  aa  well  as  1  remember.  J  do 
not  remember  any  other  name. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  You  asked  him  whether  he  remem- 
bered them  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  he  .-ay?— 1  do  not  think  he  gave  any 
distinct  answer,  but  he  did  not  give  me  the  impression  of  having 
remembered  them. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Stonyhurst? — I  think  he 
mentioned  EDWAHD  IJ|-:I:KI.I.I:V.  and  I  think  Mr.  SEAOER,  whom  1 
did  not  know. 

Did  you  talk  or  put  any  other  i|Uestion  with   reference  t 
other  matter  at   Stonyhurst  ? — No.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Did  you  sj leak  of  any  incidents  that  occurred  during   h 
in  Dublin? — Y.s.  I  asked  him  whether  he  remembered  my  uncle's 
i  (  'astle  H: 

And  what  did  he  say  to  that? — lie  did  not  remember  it,  lie 
did  not  appear  to  remember  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  places  or  persons? — 1  men: 

some  of  the  people  who  were  there.  I  menl  i.uied  my  uncle  and 
aunt  and  also  a  lad\.  As  he  used  to  come  there  for  hunting 
purposes  generally.  I  mentioned  a  lady  who  was  a  very  well- 
known  rider,  and  was  stopping  there  at  the  time. 

A  lady  with  whom  ]{o<;i:i:  Ticnr.OKNi:  was  acquainted  ? — Yes. 

And  what  did  he  say  about  her? — lie  seemed  to  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  her. 

The  Loi;n  ('1111:1  JUSTICE:  Or  about  your  uncle  and  aunt ? — 
Nor  of  them,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  any  other  persons  besides 
your  uncle  and  aunt  and  this  lady? — I  do  not  think  1  mentioned 
any  others  by  name. 

Though  not  mentioned  by  name,  did  you  call  attention  by 
description  or  any  reference? — Yes;  and  al.-.  in*  of  mine, 

young  ladies,  stopping  in  the  house,  and  I  mentioned  them  not 
by  name,  but  whether  he  remembered  (he  tact  that  there  were 
lopping  in  the  house;  and  he  appeared  to  have  no  recol- 
lection whatever. 

Do  you  remember  any  incident— not  persons,  but  any  incidents 
that :  occurred  either  in  Dublin  or  hunting? — li  d  one 

incident  particularly — that  he  cam.-  d.>v,  n  one  moniiii;;  to  bivak- 
.  1  think  two  Inn  ,.  before,  and  he  rode  a  hack 
dow  n.  and  we  found  a  I'.IN  near  <  -1  and  had  a  good  run, 

and  I  think  he  never  manage.!  -.  er  the  first  fence  in 

leaving  the  field.  Thai  made  an  impression  on  me. 

Did  you  refer  to  that?- — No,  I  did  not. 

The  LOI;|I  ( 'uir:  JUSTICE:  'I  hat  was  something  that  happened 
YOB,  I  thought  yon  Baked  me  whether  I  recollected 
any  incident  tl  !  to  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  wanted  to  know  whether  you  mentioned 
anything  to  him? — No. 

bo  you  recollect  any  incident  that  you  mentioned? — Simply 
•  lining  to  Castle   I'.agot  — no  particular  incident, 
bnl  the  I'.- let  of  hi  i.-re  lo  hunt  anil 

That  you  did  refer  to  ?      That  1  did  refer  to. 
Did  he  remember  that  ? — No. 
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Your  conversation  was  not  very  long,  but  do  you  remember 
any  other  matters  that  you  questioned  him  about? — No;  1  felt 
the  impression  was  very  strongly  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not 
KncKi!  Ti'.'Hiior.NE  I  was 'speaking  to  ;  that  I  felt  myself  speaking 
of  liOGEi:  as  of  a  third  person. 

Since  then,  I  think,  you  have  seen  him  and  hoard  him  examined 
in  Court  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference,  my  lord,  is  page  1701  with 
reference  to  the  DEASES. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  I  thought  so.  "  Q.  Had  you 
anything  to  do  at  any  time  of  your  life  with  a  Lady  CI.ANRICARDE? 
:  there  was  a  Lady  CLANUICAIU>F,  in  Ireland.  Q.  Did  you 
know  her  ?— I  believe  I  did,  not  very  well,  though.  Q.  Where 
did  you  know  her?— I  think  at  the  DEASES'  1  met  her.  Q. 
Where  di>'  the  DEASES  live? — They  lived  in  Dublin." 

Were  there  any  of  your  relations  living  in  Dublin  ?— No,  my 
lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

How  long  did  Lady  TERESA  DKASE  live  at  Richmond  ? — She 
lived  there  many  years.  I  could  not  tell  how  long.  1  daresay 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Then  Lady  TERXSA  died  in  1*53,  and  had  not  lived  in  Ireland 
for  ten  years? — No,  certainly  for  ten  years.  She  may  have  been 
on  a  visit  about  sometime  in  1842,  or  something  like  that,  but 
she  had  not  been  living  there  at  all. 

Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  Stonyhurst  in  1848? — I 
was  not  there.  I  was  only  there  a  very  short  time. 

Do  you  remember  returning  there  after  the  autumn  vacation 
of  1848  ? — I  remember  going  back,  but  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing much  about  it. 

Were  you  a  philosopher  there  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  meeting  ROGER  Ticnr.oii.N-E  after 
you  went  back  that  vacation  ? — No,  certainly  not;  because  the 
first  year  I  was  there  the  philosophers  lived  in  the  seminary,  aid 
the  second  period  I  was  there  they  were  living  in  the  college ;  so 
having  been  only  a  short  time  in  each  place,  my  distinctions  are 
not  so  accurate,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  KOGKR  TlCHBOBKK 
during  the  time  1  was  living  in  the  college. 

What  part  of  1848  do  you  remember  they  went  to  live  in  the 
college? — I  think  it  was  after  the  summer  vacation  of  184s. 

That  would  be  in  October,  1848?— In  October,  1848,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  way  in  which  KOGEI:  TlCHBOHNE 
used  to  employ  his  time  at  Stonyhnrst  ? — He  was  very  fond  of 
smoking — verj  fond  of  playing  gaiiies. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  stuffing  of  animals  and  birds, 
and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  stuffing  of  animals.  I  think 
I  remember  seeing  him  skin  a  cat  once,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  his  stuffing  animals. 

Was  skinning  and  dissecting  animals  any  part  of  his  amuse- 
ments?— I  do  not  remember. 

You  only  remember  that  solitary  instance  of  skinning  a  cat? — 
Yes,  I  only  remember  that. 

May  I  ask  you,  did  you  le.irn  any  Greek  at  Stonyhurst? — Xo,  1 
was  educated  at  home,  and  merely  went  there  for  a  short  time, 
more  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way  than  anything  else. 

I  believe  there  were  a  good  many  who  were  under  the  like  con- 
dition there? — Well,  1  daresay  there  were. 

You  did  not  trouble  yourself,  I  suppose,  much  with  Greek  and 
Latin  ? — No,  I  had  learnt  Greek  at  home,  I  think,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  about  it. 

Hut  I  mean  you  did  not  trouble  yourself  much  there  ? — No. 

I  think  we  have  it  that  the  philosophers  were  allowed  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  liked? — -Well,  there  was  every  opportunity 
to  learn  to  anybody  who  wished  to  learn,  but  1  do  not  recollect 
any  examinations — nothing  to  make  one  compete  exactly  for 
place. 

And  the  result  was,  I  suppose,  there  being  nothing  compulsory, 
they  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked? — Well,  I  think  a  great  many 
profited  by  the  lectures  there,  and  many  did  not 

DM  lie  mention  the  names  of  any  others  of  his  contemporaries 
at  Stonyhurst  besides  Mr.  BERKELEY  and  Mr.  SEAGEI:? — I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  of  those  plays  at  Stonyhurst  ? 
— I  think  I  do  remember  seeing  plays  one  Christinas,  but  I  took 
no  part  in  them. 

is  it  a  very  faint  recollection,  so  that  you  could  not  tell  me 
me  of  the  play? — I  remember  Box  and  Cox — that  is  all  I 
remember. 

That  was  the  farce.  What  preceded  it  you  cannot  tell  ?— I  can- 
not tell. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  took  no  part? — I  took  no  part, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :  Were  you  there  only  one  Christinas? — I 
believe   I  was   fiere   a    --ronrl  Christmas,   but   I   really  do   not 
•learly  about  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  As  there  were  no  compulsory  examinations,  did 
.it  tin-  Fathers Ktmetimet vicited the  young 

men  in  their  rooms  to  see  whether  they  were  employing  their  time 
in  learning?— I  think  so. 

They  sometimes  paid  a  kind  of  friendly  visit  of  that  kind  ?— 
Yes. 

And  on  those  occasions  I  take  for  granted  that  they  would  give 
advice  if  they -saw  a  young  man   nut  ,  \  u-t]y  pursuing  what  they 
••ii  twos  right  under  'In;  circumstances? — Yes,  they  encouraged 
everybody  to  learn,  but  they  did  not  force  them. 


They  encouraged  everybody,  aud  gave  advice  on  those  occasions 
when  they  called? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  instruction  given  in  private 
rooms? — I  think  not.  I  think  there  were  lectures  which  every- 
body who  chose  could  attend,  whatever  course  of  lectures  they 
wished  to  attend,  and  had  to  attend  at  regular  times,  whenever 
they  were. 

I  mean,  although  the  Fathers  visited  the  philosophers  occasion- 
ally in  their  rooms,  and  might  have  given  them  advice  and  so 
forth  there,  was  there  any  instruction  given  in  the  private  rooms  ? 
— Not  that  I  remember  ;  but.  I  think  that  lectures  were  given,  and 
everybody  was  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  the  lectures,  and  they 
were  asked  questions  at  the  lectures. 

That  is,  if  they  attended  the  lectures? — Oh,  they  had  to  attend 
the  lectures. 

Do  you  mean  it  was  compulsory? — Yes,  my  lord,  I  think  you 
chose  your  course  of  lectures  to  attend,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  you  had  to  attend  unless  you  wished  to  be  absent. 

It  was  not  purely  voluntarily? — No,  my  lord. 

If  yoa  chose  a  particular  course  you  were  bound,  I  suppose, 
with  more  or  less  exactitude,  to  follow  it  ? — Yes. 

BENJAMIN  OVEN,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKRY. 

Is  your  name  OVEN*  ? — BENJAMIN  JOHN  OVEN. 

You  are  foreman  at  Messrs.  HENLEY'S  ? — I  am. 

At  Chertsey  ? — At  Chertsey. 

You  were  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Cth  Dragoon  Guards  ? — I 
was  discharged  as  such. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  regiment  was  at  Dublin? — I  enlisted 
at  Dublin,  the  20th  October,  1849. 

Did  you  know  young  Mr.  TICHBOUNE  there  ? — Yes ;  he  joined 
about  six  days  after  I  did. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  learned  riding  at  the  same  time 
as  he  did? — I  went  through  all  the  military  equitation,  and  wo 
were  dismissed  on  the  14th  July,  1850. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  also  go  through  this  military  riding 
education  during  that  time  ? — Yes. 

With  you  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  a  ri.ler  he  was? — He  was  a  very 
indifferent  military  rider ;  he  used  to  have  extra  punishment. 

What  did  that  consist  of  ? — An  hour  extra. 

Because  he  did  not  ride  well? — No. 

Have  you  ever,  by  accident,  seen  him  in  the  hunting  field? — I 
have  seen  him  turning  out  to  hunt ;  it  was  a  general  thing  for  the 
hounds  to  meet  in  the  yard. 

Was  he  a  better  rider  to  hounds  than  a  military  rider  ?— He  had 
a  better  appearance  in  a  plain  saddle  than  lie  had  in  a  military 
saddle. 

At  the  time  that  you  knew  ROGER TICHBORXE  how  did  he  speak? 
— We  used  to  call  him  "  Frenchy  "  and  all  sorts  of  things— broken 
French  language.  We  used  to  laugh  at  him. 

Did  he  speak  then  with  a  French  accent? — He  could  not  speak 
proper  English. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  know  him? — I  knew  him  from 
about  the  2Gth  October,  1849,  or  the  27th,  I  will  not  be  certain — 
I  know  I  had  not  got  my  clothes  from  Mr.  GREENWOOD,  the  master 
tailor — and  with  intervals  when  he  went  on  leave,  until  he  went 
away,  about  February,  1853. 

And  you  knew  him  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  regiment? — I 
broke  a  horse  in  for  him  when  I  was  in  the  riding  school. 

Who  was  the  riding  master? — Major  PHILLIPS,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  when  he  was  put  on  what  you  called  punish- 
ment by  this  extra  exercise,  whether  it  was  early  in  the  morning? 
— He  used  to  get  it  from  a  quarter  to  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  by 
order  of  Colonel  HAY,  and  used  to  ride  a  very  rough,  black  horse. 

Do  you  remember  that  horse  ? — I  do. 

Was  that  the  horse  you  broke  in  for  him? — No,  this  was  a 
charger  at  Canterbury,  when  I  was  a  dismissed  dragoon. 

At  Canterbury? — At  Canterbury,  after  the  regiment  re- 
mounted. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  horse? — I  could  not  tell  you  ; 
gentlemen  have  their  own  private  names  for  their  own  horses,  and 
do  not  give  them  up  to  the  public. 

Do  you  know  any  particular  horse  Mr.  TICHBORNE  used  to  ride 
in  the  regiment  at  any  time  ? — Oh  yes,  I  remember  a  bay  horse 
that  killed  his  servant ;  he  used  to  ride  him  as  a  charger. 

Where  was  that? — Either  going  or  returning  from  Clonmel,  he 
killed  him  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  this  was  a  bay  horse  he  had 
at  Canterbury  that  1  broke,  and  at  this  time  1  am  talking  about  I 
was  only  a  recruit. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  the  servant 
was  killed?— Yes. 

What  were  they? — He  went  out  with  this  horse  to  go  to  Clon- 
mel. He  was  going  out  or  coming  back,  and  he  was  killed  at 
the  bridge,  for  I  have  many  times  been  on  the  bridge  and  seen 
the  spot. 

Was  that  a  matter  well  known  throughout  the  regiment? — Yes, 
well  known,  because  we  came  from  church  in  the  morning  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  HAY,  and  the  first  news  we  had  was  the 
death  of  this  man. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  MC('ANN  at  that  time? 
—I  did. 

Was  he  in  thejegiment  at  the  time  this  accident  happened  about 
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till-  hol>e?— Oh,    Vi-:.  and    I  .Mill   III'   Urllt    with 

tin1  ill  pi'l  of  tin1  n  j.'iment. 

IHil  ,f  tin1  name  nf  (  'AIMDK  at  all ! 

'jroom.      lie   used    to   live  with  Ca)il;iiii  M 
Mr.    I  ill   I  kme..  ,plain  Mi' 

am. 

In1  in  tin-  regiment  at  the  time  .  nt   happci 

He  join,  d  lime — pri" 

J)o  ynti  know  whetl'.  ilie    time   it 

:  -I  would  not  lie  positive  as  to  that. 

.   name1  that  Mr.  Ttrmioi: 
I  would  ,  that. 

1 1,1  \oti  ivmene.  to  ride?—  Y 

i  to  eall  him. 
That  is  the  iiameV  —  Yes.  but  that  wax  n.it  his  own  horse.    That 

er  that  belonged  to  the  (iov<  ninient. 

I  '•  'ilnT  Mr.  TII-III'.III:SI:  riilin^  that  horse?  —  I  ilo. 

Often  or  not  7    -lie  hail  it  aliont  a  lortnight  to   my  know 
liy  iinh'i1  of  Colonel  HAY. 

The  I ('mil    JUSTICE:    I'.y  way  of  pnni-hmen:.      A   rough 

*i  es.  he  was  a  lieaiity. 
Mr.  Serjeant    I'.MMIY  :   Was  this  a  sort  of  ptinishm 

.  1  used  to  have  to  ride  him  once  or  twi  'e 
myself. 

Von  know  what  it  was?-  Perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  anything  aliont  practical  jokes  being  pl.iyed 
in  the  regiment  sometimes?— -\Vell.  a  great,  many  useil  to 

Do  you  remember  any  one  in  which  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  1'ioiT  w;ia  concerned';1 — He  i  -1  to  be  mueh 

them.     Hu  used  generally  to  have  a  hand  in  all  of  then, 
about. 

lie  was  Major  IJorr? — Yes.  he  was  a  smart  young  gentleman 
then. 

Do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  I!OI,KI:  TICIIHOIINI:  rather 
complaining? — I  know  nothing  about  that.  That  is  among  the 

oHicers  them-elves  ;  that  goes  between  the  adjutant  and  tl., 
inandiug  otlicer  and  the  major.     It  docs  not  go  to  lower  <•! 

It  is.  not  your  business  to  know  anything  aliont  that? — Oil  no, 
sir:  we  might  hear  about  it. 

1  you  to  hear  in  the  regiment  of  these  practical  jokes? — 
Oh,  we  used  to  see  part  of  them. 

Do  yon  remember  from  what  you  saw  or  heard  any  jokes  in 
which  Mr.  Hoirtook  an  active  part  B8  n  gards  ROGEHTlCHBORNE? 
— Well,  I  could  not  be  positive,  but  I  often  am.     It  was  an  impli- 
cation between  him  and  Mr.  I,i:si.n:.  who  was  in  the   re: 
and  Mr.   I'lXKKKNT.Y,  about  the  donkey  affair;  and   there 
other  parts  about  some  gentlemen  going  out,  and  it  \\ 
bringing  improper  women  in. 

\Ve  do  not  want  that.  Let  us  have  the  donkey.  Do  you  re- 
member that? — I  remember  the  donkey  perfectly  well. 

Do  you  recollect  what  did  occur  or  not? — Well,  this  was  a  small 
foal  about  five  or  six  days  old,  which  belonged  to  an  old  man.  a 
man,  who  used  to  water  the  barracks;  and  those  young 
gentlemen  took  the  donkey  and  tore  up  their  pocket  handker- 
chiefs and  put  them  round  the  donkey  and  dressed  it  up.  and  put 
it  into  Mr.  Tirnr.oKxi.'s  bed. 

That  is  the  implication  of  the  donkey  ? — That  is  the  implication 
of  the  donkey. 

I  suppose  he  was  not  in  the  room  ?  Do  you  remember  whether 
11,,,,:  i:  Ticin;oi:xi:  saw  the  donkey? — lie  did,  and  ran  .away,  I 
believe  to  the  captain's  room  to  report  it. 

To  report  it? — 1  believe  so.     He  was  greatly  excited,  because 
it  for  the  guard  to  come  and  take  the  donkey  out  of  bed. 

You  do  not  know  what  lie  .said  or  thought  about  this  ? — Xo, 
that  would  not  be  right. 

Was  this  well  known  in  the  regiment? — Oh,  yes. 

Everybody  knew  it? — Kverylmdy.  Colonel  HAY,  the  com- 
manding ollicer,  only  the  gentleman  is  dead,  could  tell  you  all 
about  it.  It  was  reported  to  him  next  morning. 

1  mean,  was  it  known  well  in  the  regiment? — Thoroughly 
amongst  all  the  old  soldiers. 

All  the  soldiers? 

Dr.  KINKAI.Y:  Old  ?— I  mean  all  the  soldiers.  They  are  old 
now  ;  a  great  many  dead. 

Mr.  Serjeant  |'AI:I:Y  :  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  gate  at 
Cahir  on  one  OOCfl  -ion  ? — 1  do. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Tiair.oKXi:  coming  galloping  on  a  horse? 
—  Yi  s. 

What  was  that? — This  was  the  bay  horse-  -the  Very  same  horse 
that  killed  CI.AKKI.  :  and  it  happened  he  went  to  squadron  drill 
under  tiie  command  of  Captain  BlCKEBSTAFP  then,  now  Colonel 
1  during  BOme  parl  of  the  evolutions,  I  belii  ve, 
or  whatever  they  had  to  do,  the  horse  ran  away  and  came  round 
and  entered  the  gateway,  and  there  was  a  child,  and  he  cleared 
the  child,  and  the  bridle  went  off,  and  Mr.  Tu-nr.oi:xr.  was  hold- 
ing on  by  the  mane. 

he  hurt  at  all? — Not  in  the  least.     He  went  across,  and 
got  dismounted  at  his  own  stables. 

I  i,e  horse  went  straight  to  his  own  stables? — Yes. 

Leaping  over  this  little  girl  7      Leaping  over  this  little  girl. 

little  fact  well  known  in  the  regiment? — Yes,  because 
as  soon  as  lie  came  and  heard  ab  i  hen1  stand- 

id  when  h;                                 down  to  make  a  compensation   to 
,1  father  of  this  child 

The  supposed  father? — Well,  he  adopted  the  child  himself. 


'I  hei  ,  ,11  him  th, 

1  In  1  member  the  little  girl's  n:;  1  to  go 

by  the  name  of  SAI.I.V  WloolNS. 

I  mean  you  remember  this  what  happen, 

:  knew  IJoiiKi:? — Yes. 

IIa\  -.  I  ha-ye. 

lla\  i         I  have,  in  1*71. 

Did  joii  sec  him  examined  ?- -No,  1  was  never  allowed  in  the 

lint,   did    •-  mi? — I    did   see   him    coming   here   in    his 

-in  a  plueton  or  brougham,  or  what- 

Now,  is  he  IJoi.n:  Ttrii  not. 

lie  is  not?— On  my  oath  lie  is  not. 

As  you  were  taught  riding    witliKi"  >oii    would 

kii  ,w  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  \  cry  well?      "> 

What  sort  of  a  man  I  i,  iir.oitxi:? — lie  was  a    light. 

small,    delicate   gentleman.      His  hair   is  almost   similar   to   that, 

•i    that    is    not   the    same    sort    of    hair    in    the    same 

i   it    before  ;    it    Used  to  curl,   but    it    has  been 

altered  in  some  way— the  cut  of  it. 

Let  me  understand  that  :  what  do  you  mean — you  arc  speak- 
ing of  the  Defendant  now 

When  did  you  see  him  before? — 1.S71. 

Ho\\  ii? — His   hair  was  curly  round  Mr. 

never  had  curly  hair,  all  straight,  coming  luck  here. 

1  )o  you  not  iee  now  a  marked  diffcl'e:  ,1  ? — 1  do. 

Yon  ein-ly  :   how  did  it  curl,    upwards  or  outwards  7 

— Upwards  ;  now  it  turns  inwards. 

you  tell  me  whether  KOCKI:  TICHISOUXE,  when  he  left  the 
regiment,  was  what  you  call  set  7 — Yes.  h, 

Did  he  show  any  inclination  at  that  time  to  become  a  stout 
man? — Oh.  there  was  not  enough  of  him  to  make  a  stout  man. 

You   say  the   Defendant  is  not   UOUKII  TiciiiioLXt:,    in   your 

opinion  ?  —     , 

< 'loss-examined  by  Dr.  Ki:xi:.U.Y. 

Do  you  remember  one  of  their  jokes  about  a  bucket  of  water 
that  was  put  over  him? — No. 

You  do  not  remember  that? — Xo. 

It  is  the  only  joke  you  remember,  about  the  donkey,  then? — 
It  was  such  a  remarkable  joke  that,  everybody  heard  about  it. 

Is  that  the  only  one  of  the  jokes  that    you  remember?    -Well, 

thev  \\  i  to  practical  jokes  that  we  did  not  bother  our 

heads  with  them.     Sometimes  we   used  to  |  of  drawers 

I  hrow  n  out  of  windows,  and  we  never  bothered  ourselves  about  it 

ihey  threw  it  on  us,  you  know. 

You  do  not  remember  about  a  bucket  of  water? — Xo. 

Do  you  remember  a  joke  about  Captain  I'ounu.  TfiiXEl:? — 
lie  used  to  hi'Vi:  a  little  bit  of  a  hand  in  it  too. 

Do  you  leineiiiber  a  joke  going  about,  his   forgetting  the  word 
of  command  one  day? — We  were  inspected  by  Major-General 
NAPIER,  from   Limerick,  and   I  remember  the  A   troop,  and  their 
getting  into  a  bit  of  contusion,  but  I  could  not  tell  who  f 
into  it  ;   I  had  to  look  out  for  in  . 

That  was  i  jiiite  right,  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  some  little 
mistake  made  by  some  one  who  got  the  troop  confused  7 — Yes. 
there  was — there  was  some.  I  know  the  ollicer  was  brought  up 
and  eeiisiiied  for  it. 

The  ollici  r  w;,  up  anil  censured  for  it? — Xot  the 

of  the  ollicers. 

Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  not  at  CahirV — In  Cahir 
Barracks. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  l'.\l:i:Y. 

You  Bay  somebody  was  censured;  do  you  know  who  it  was?— 
The  ollicers.  They  got  into  a  bit  of  a  mess,  and  they  could  not 
got  square,  and  then  (lencral  Sir  THOMAS  X.vriKi:  found  fault 
with  them,  and  talked  to  them. 

The  Loci)  Cnii:r  .Irsm'i:  :  You  were  not  in  the  A  troop  your- 
self?— Xo,  the  (i  troop — Captain  Mol.l.loN's  troop,  my  lord. 

Did  you  hear  what  the  (leneral  said  to  the  otlicers? — No,  but 
a   little  extra  drill  for   it  afterwards.     It   was  the   otlicers 
got  the  punishment,  brought  it  on  the  regiment. 

The  ollicers  were  in  fault,  so  you  had  to  suffer  7 — We  had  to 
suffer  always. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour.] 

Colonel  U'MLl'.Y   (iltAIIAM,  sworn. 
F.vimined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKIIY. 

Arc  you  a  Colonel  in  the  iNlh  Regiment  of  Foot  now? — Xo ; 
I  am  now  on  half  pay.  I  v  ly  in  the  iMh  i 

Were  you  formerly  a  Colonel  in  the  ISth  Foot? — I  w;us  major 
and  brevet-colonel. 

And  also  the  lilrd,  which  was  called  the  Uoyal  Irish  7—  The 
ISth  was  called  the  Royal  I 

And  the  l;lnl  Foot  7 — 1  was  in  the  l:!rd  Light  Infantry  in 
former 

Doyi  i  in  iN.'il.  being  stationed  at  Cahir,  in  Ireland? 

-  Not  at  <  'ahir.  at  Clonmel. 

Did  \on  at  that   time  meet  Mr.   KooKl;  Ticniioiixi:  7    -Yes. 

Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — I  met  him  at  Clonmel.  He  was 
with  a  tioop  of  his  regiment,  the  Carabineers,  in  the  same  barracks 
that  I 

At  ( •lonniel?    -At  ( 'lonmel. 

About  what  time  in  IM.'il  was  it  that  you  first  met  him,  do  you 
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think? — During  the  whole  "I'  the  summer  of  l.S.'il   1  \vas  qua 
with  him  there  I  think  during  four  mouths,  or  thereabouts. 

Did  you  know  him  after  that? — Xo,  I  did  not. 

Then  you  knew  him  iu  the  summer  of  18.31V — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  accent? — Yes,  very  well. 

Tell  us  what  it  was? — A  strong  French  accent. 

At  that  time  in  l&H  ?— Yes. 

L)o  you  remember  at  all  his  habits  as  to  reading — whether  he 
used  to  read  much  or  not? — Yes  ;  he  read  a  good  deal — a  good 
deal  of  French. 

You  know  that  he  used  to  read  a  good  deal  of  French  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  borrow  any  books  of  him? — Yes,  and  I  lent  him 
books. 

What  books  have  you  borrowed  of  him — do  you  remember  as 
••Is  the  language? — I  think  they  were  chiefly  French  novels. 

You  usrd  to  lend  him  books — what  were  they? — I  fancy  much 
me  style  of  book — light  French  literature. 

\Vas  it  chiefly  French  or  not? — Entirely  French. 

Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  what  you 
read? — Vis.  frequently. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the 

French   novels  you  used  to  read  ? — I  should  not  like  to  speak 

Ty  as  to  any  particular  book ;  there  were  a  good  many  I  know. 

You  say  you  conversed  with  him  about  the  books  that  you 
read — you  remember  that? — Perfectly. 

Did  he  appear  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  he  read,  as 
far  as  you  could  judge  by  his  conversation? — Certainly,  as  far 
as  lean  n-meii. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  ls.">]  ''. — Yes. 

What  were  his  manners? — I  should  s  iy  his  manners  were  very 
refined  ;  lie  was  rather  soft  in  his  manner. 

Now.  as  to  his  appearance  as  regards  si/.e? — I  have  only  a 
general  recollection. 

I  do  imt  ask  the  colour  of  his  hair,  but  as  regards  si/.c.  I 
(online  my  question  to  that.  Was  he  a  stout  man  nr  what?— A 
very  thin  man. 

Did  you  form  any  notion  of  how  tall  he  was,  what  was  his 
height  ? 

The  Loi:n   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  got  that  over  and  over 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  am  sure  I  have  not  cross-cx:imined  a  word  as 
to  his  being  a  slim  man.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  slim  man. 

'Mr.  Serjeant  I'AIMIY  :   Very  good  ;  there  is  an   cud  of  that. 

How  were  the  Clonmel  Barracks  divided?     In  what  part  of 

arracks  did   Mr.  Ticni:oi:xi:  live? — As  far  as    I    remcm!> ••". 

there  were  two  squares.     The  infantry  quarters  were  round  one 

square  and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  round  another — the  smaller 

square — and  Mr.  TK:III:OI:\E  was  quartered  in  the  smaller  square. 

Do  you  remember  while  you  knew  him  any  instance  of  what  is 
called  a  practical  joke  or  anything  played  upon  him? — Yes. 

What  was  that? — He  used  to  dine  at  our  mess.     He  v. 
honorary  member  of  our  n 

Was  that  the  mess  of  the  l:>rd  or  the  18th  ?— The  IMrd.     He 
i  the  habit  of   leaving  the  I  and  going  to  his  room 

early.     One  evening  one  of  his  brother  officers  from  Cahir  (where 
•ail  quarters  of  ihe   i  ;    were  situated)  came  over 

and  dined  at  our   me,-s.  and   Mr.  TlcmiOKNi:  had  left 
a.s  he  generally  did.  and  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  his  room. 
One  or  more  of  those  officers,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the 
number,  went   to   hi-?   room  and   found   him  I  think  in  be 

waU:r  over  his  property,  over  his 

Was    there    anything    done    by    him    in    consequence    do 

'i- not? — Yes.      His  room  looked  upon  the  gale  where 
there  ,,  !  room  and  he  shouted  out  of  the  window  for  the 

ut  of   the  guard  to  come    up  and    rescue  him.      I  can  only 
I  was  not   present   at   the   time.     The 
iard  went  up    I  believe,  and  the  oli'nvrs  left  the 
and  In:  afterwards  reported  the  circumstance   to   his  com- 
manding oilicer. 

'Ihe  l,oi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  mean  the  sergeant  or  Mr. 
TlCHBOBNE? — No.  my  lord,  Mr.  TICHISOIINK. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAUKY  :  What  was  the  ultimate  result? — I  heard 
that  tin;  oilicer  who  perpetrate  1  this  joke  apologised  to  him. 

;Iiat  apology  accepted? — Yes,  so  I  understand. 
Did  you   know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  MAI:I:Y.VIT   in  the 
cut? — No.    There  was  a  Captain  MAKKYATT  in  the  artillery 
red  there  at  the  time. 

he  quartered  tie  .on  are  speaking  of? — Yes. 

Did  he  know   ROGER  TlCHBORlEE? — He  must  have  known  him, 
:u  the  same  barracks.     I  cannot 
say  positively  that  lie 

Do  you   i  ut  that  he  had? — Do 

you  n,  :ii  M.\!:l:-i 

iber  his  having  an  indiarublier  boat  which 
cloak.     He  used  to  go  out  fishing  in  this  sort  of  boatcloak 
on  the  river  tip 

he  well  known  i.  lent? — Yes.     It  was  a  novelty, 

I  think,  at  ;  ;,,,,. 

any  particulai  u   that 

}'""  ^'  be  was  more  in  tin:  habit  of 

using  than  others?— 'i 

of  his.     \V  h>  n  I  ,,.|,  l,,,ol<s 

deal,  he  iked  n,  ,-n.y,  ic  (,,..  ,-M  >.,.,.  j,;ivi,  ,fl)ll 

'    lie  used  to  pi  it  in  that  way. 


That  was  noticed,  1  believe,  by  other.)? — 1  do  not  know.  It 
remained  in  my  mind. 

You  have  seen  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  him  before  to-day? — Yes. 

When  ? — I  saw  him  twice  in  Court  during  the  last  trial. 

Did  you  hear  him  speak  ? — Yes.  * 

Did  you  hear  him  during  his  examination? — I  was  close  to  him 
during  part  of  his  examination. 

In  your  judgment,  is  he  the  UOGEI:  TICHISOENE  you  knew? — 1 
should  say  not. 

Having  heard  him  speak,  do  you  remember  ROGEI:  Ticni!0i:x;:'s 
voice  ? — I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  sort  of  accent  and 
voice  of  ROGEU  Tiaiiioux!:. 

What  do  you  say — is  the  Defendant's  at  all  like  it  ? — Not  at  all. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXKALY. 

You  say  Colonel  GKAIIAM,  he  used  to  read  French  novels? — 
Yes. 

You  were  a  student  of  the  same  sort  of  literature  ? — Yes,  I 
read  French  novels. 

I'sed  he  to  read  a  good  many  of  the  novels  of  PAUL  HE  K 
—  1  should  say  he  did.     You  have  reminded  me.     I  think  that 
was  just  the  author  whose  novels  we  used  to  exchange  a  good 
deal. 

Was  one  of  these  'La  femme,  le  Maris,  ct  L'Amaut?  ' — I 
cannot  remember. 

If  you  read  the  book  I  should  think  you  would  never  forget 
it? — I  do  not  forget  the  book  ;  but  I  cannot  remember  whether 
KOI.I.I:  TlCHBOHNE  lent  me  the  book. 

Do  you  recollect  '  Le  Cocu '  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  'L'enfant  de  ma  femme  '? — 1  remember  the 
title  ;  1  cannot  say  that  I  remember  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Do  you  remember  '  Pucellede  Belleville  '  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Or  another  book  called 'Xi  jamais  ui  toujours'? — 1  do  not 
remember  that. 

Do  you  call  those  bad  books  or  good  books? — Not  perfectly 
moral  books  certainly. 

Are  not  they  perfectly  immoral? — Well,  perfectly  immoral. 

1  la  ve  you  read  the  adventures  of  the  Chevalier  de  FONBLANQUE  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

Then  I  cannot  well  except  it.  Could  you  well  point  out  a 
more  immoral  writer  in  French  literature  then  PAUL  DE  KOCK  ? — 
1  do  not  think  1  could. 

The  Lni:i>  CHIEF  JI'STICK,  :  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the 
word  immoral,  lie  is  certainly  indelicate  beyond  all  question  ? 
— Perhaps  that  is  what  I  mean  rather  than  immoral.  I  should 
say  coarse  and  indelicate. 

Dr.  KENT.AI.-I  :  Grossly  indelicate ? 

The  Lor.n  CHIEF  ,|rsi'i<  i:  :  In   that  way,  in  the    search  of  the 

ludicrous  lie  is  unscrupulous  as  to  whether  he  preserves  what  is 

delicacy,    or  whether  he   violates  it.     PAUL  DE   KOCK   has   been 

\    for  his  indelicacy,  but  I   never  heard  it  went 

further. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Does  he  not  bring  men  and  women  into  situa- 
ilculatcd  to  inllame  the  passions? — I  should  say  so. 

You  have  read  a  good  deal  of  French  literature  ? — Yes,  a  good 
deal. 

lie  is  a  writer  that  you  would  not  like  your  son  to  study  if  you 
1  ? — I  do  not  know  about  my  son.     I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  him  any  harm. 

You  do  not  think  it  would  do  him  any  harm  ? — It  is  too  in- 
delicate to  do  harm. 

You  were  quartered  with  him  for  four  months  in  the  summer 
of  l.s.",l.  Were  you  brought  into  daily  communication  with  him, 
or  was  it  a  chance  communication  which  you  would  have  with  a 
brother  oilicer  in  the  same  barracks? — We  were  brought  a  good 
deal  into  communication  in  consequence  of  our  taste  for  French 
literature.  As  I  said,  we  lent  one  another  books  which  would 
bring  us  more  into  communication  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:KY. 

These  novels  arc  modern  novels,  as  we  are  aware.  Are  they 
written  in  modern  idiomatic  French  ? — Yes.  certainly. 

Did  ROGKI:   Ticniionxi:  understand   them,  as  far  as  you   can 
judge? — I  believe  he  was  a  thorough    Frenchman.      He  knew 
I  letter  than  English. 

The  Loi:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Where  did  you  get  these  books 
from  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Where  was  this — At  Clonmel  ? — Yes. 

AVas  there  a  circulating  library  there  ? — Not  for  French  books, 
certainly. 

Do  you  know  where  you  got  them? — I  think  from  a  London 
bookseller.  1  cannot  speak  distinctly  at  such  a  length  of  time. 

Did  you  read  any  other  books  besides  these  novels  of  PAUL  DE 
KOCK  ? — I  confess  I  can  only  remember  those  novels — his  reading 

novels.     I    daresay  he  did  read  others. 
You  do  not  know? — 1  cannot  say  that  he  did. 
AJi;i:oi::  Had  you  any  other  French  books  to  lend  him  than 
those? — Yes,  I  had  other  French  books,  but  I  cannot  say  what 

I  lent  him  particularly. 
You  lent  him  others  ? — 1  cannot  say  so. 

Mr.  JOHN  STOKES  SMITH,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  a  reference  at  page  1758. 
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!     ,.f    til,-   Si  (   ',,111- 

panN  ''. — 1  iiin. 

i-tirld?  — At    Cllr.stlTli.-M. 

I  l>,  i  of  the  borough  of  che.-u-rfiel.l  '>. 

— I  am. 

vi, 11    :i  nr].lu-\v   tif  Captain  M.\NIT.I:S  ?— He  mariicd    my 
mother's  .-i.-ter.      II.-  is  an  um-l.-  by   maniag.-  I"  mr. 
I'n    \,,ii   remember  when   vo,u-    un  1,-.  Captain  M\M'i 

\\"ith  thr  (  arabioei  i .-.      I  Mil  \ou  pay  him  a  \  i~.it  tl: i-rr  ?—  I    .1M. 
l>id  you  ,-tay  \vitli  liini  fur  several  w,    !  1     '        •!    for    about 

a  month      within  a  day  or  two  nf  a  month. 

Your  unrlr.  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  a  widower? — II.-  was 
a  widower.  Mis  wife  had  died  the  preceding  year,  about  nine 
months  I.. 

I  bclicM-  lie  married  again,  in  thr  Christmas  of  1850? — Vis, 
about  six  months  aft.-r  my  visit. 

l>o  yon  remember  the  position  of  your  uncle's  quarters  in  the 
barracks  ?-  1 '.  i  fectly. 

.Anil  also  tin-  ]iosition  of  Kni.ru  TlCHBOHHS',8  ?— Perfect!  V. 
How  m -ar  were  KOUKI:  Tiriu;oKM:'s  to  your  uncle's V — There 
was  a  passage  of,  I  should  think,  perhaps  five  yards  upstairs;  it 
illicit  he  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  There  was  nothing  inter- 
vening ex.-.-pt  MAXI>KI:S'  kitchen,  in  which  his  servant  MAI:IA 
lived,  and  the  stain 

You  were  at  that  time  about  22  years  of  age  ? — I  was  21 J. 
Did  yon  tind  on  your  arrival   to   pay  a  visit  there  that  your 
uncle  and    KIK.IIK   TlCHBORNE  were  great   friends? — Yes.      The 
night  I  arrived  there — immediately  after  dinner  when   I  pulled 
my  •   out,   my   uncle   informed   me  he  would  tolerate 

no  smoking  in  his  room  as  he  abominated  it,  Imt  there  was  a 
gentleman  close  by  who  was  a  very  great  smoker  who  he  would 
take  me  across  to,  and  introduce  me  to  ;  and  he  did  so  within  ludf- 
an-hour  of  our  finishing  dinner. 

To  whom  did  he  introduce  you  ? — He  introduced  me  to  ROGER 
TlCHBOEKX. 

lieiig  introduced  to  him,  did  you  pass  the  evening  with  him 
— I  passed  certainly  an  hour  or  hour  and-a-half  with  him. 
Smoking  with  him  ': — Smoking  with  him. 
And  chatting? — And  chatting. 

After  that  did  an  intimate  acquaintance  spring  up  between 
you? — An  exceedingly  intimate  acquaintance.  There  was  no  day 
of  my  stay  I  was  not  in  his  room  at  least  an  hour.  I  have  been 
in  there  certainly  eight  hours  consecutively.  I  should  think  the 
whole  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  I  stopped  there,  I  should  say  it 
averaged  four  hours  a  day.  1  may  explain  that  before  I  went  in 
my  uncle  explained  to  me  who  and  what  he  was.  He  informed 
me  that  at  that  time  he  was  confined  to  barracks  from  ill  health 
by  the  colonel's  orders,  that  his  smoking,  if  not  prohibited,  at  any 
rate  was  cut  down  to  the  smallest  proportion,  lie  also  explained 
his  family,  and  told  me  we  should  have  some  feeling  in  common, 
because  I  had  written  a  book  or  two  of  the  life  of  MIHABF.AI:,  and 
he  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  I  being  a  native  of  Lancashire 
knew  it  very  well. 

He  was  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  he  not,  on  the  sick  list? — He 
was  during  my  stay.  lie  never  left  the  barracks  except  on  tin 
Sunday. 

On  one  Sunday? — On  all  Sundays.  He  took  the  Catholic 
soldiers  to  mass,  and  on  one  Sunday  he  had  a  long  ride  with  me 
on  horseback.  Whether  he  went  out  for  his  pleasure  on  the  other 
Sundays  J  cannot  say. 

Was  he  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  Sundays? — 1  had  hours 
talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  constant  conversa- 
tions. 

He  was,  as  we  know,  a  Roman  Catholic? — lie  was. 
Did  lie  appear  to  you  to  be   strict? — lie   was   a  very   sincere 
believer  in  his  religion,  with  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it. 

You  said  you  had  hours  of  talk  with  him,  were  they  on  different 
Occasions  during  your  stay? — On  different  occasions  just  as  the 
thing  cropped  up,  and  something  led  to  a  subject. 

15eing  confined  to  his  room  pretty  much,  you  say  you  have 
been  there  an  hour,  and  sometimes  eight  hours  consecutively, 
•were  you  there  more  than  once  everyday? — There  are  only  two 
days  that  1  recollect  in  my  visit  that  I  wui  not  there  more  than 
once. 

(  Rring  in  and  out? — Just  as  I  felt  inclined.  I  avoided  his  meal 
times,  and  if  an  ollii-i  i  eame  in,  1  generally  took  an  opportunity 
of  disappearing,  in  order  not  to  disturb  him  ;  otherwise  I  used 
his  room  as  my  own  liy  his  invitation. 

What  other  subjects  did  yon  make  the  subject  of  conversation  ? 
— We  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  country  round   alioiit  Stony- 
burst.      It  SO  happened  about   six    weeks    pieviously  J    had 
through  Stonyhurst   with   an   uncle,    (ieneial    BfiAYBROOK,  and  a 
few  friends  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  :    I 

With  all  the  neighbourhood  around  1  was  ii.iimately  ari|iiaintcd. 
I  had  lisl.rd  in  the  Kibble:  we  had  number!.  ss  ehatsabout  1'endle 
Hill  and  Whalley  Abbey,  with  which  KOI.KI:  was  as  well  acquainted 
as  a  native  at  that  time. 

Did  you  talk  with  him  boidrs  about  the  neighbourhood  round 
about  the  college  itself  ? — I  did. 

That  is  to  say  the  building  itself  and  the  arrangements? — What 
I  had   seen  on    my   visit,    and  what  i    had    not    seen  ;   what    had 
lally  struck  me,  and  also  the  curriculum,  and  the  style  of 
studies. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  conversation   you  had? — I 


ri-ineiiibrr   his  nskihi.'    partieularly    ah-iiit    the  ehiirrh.  and    Imw  I 
liked    it,    and    about   1  ...is    a    mo.-t 

remarkable  featur- 

PII  \,.u  remember  any  thing  further  that  I..-  ,-pok,-  about 
the  building  or  lo.-ality? — Ilri!  :e  building. 

The  chapel    I   remember  perfectly  well,  and   the  avenue,  and  the 

in  front,  and  various  things  of  that  kind. 
I'l'.m  yon)  *  ith  him  1,. 

—  I  h.i1.  i'iw  Sliiiiyhiir.-t  very  well  indeed, 

and  I    know    l!m;i.i:  Til  I  I  know  it, 

now.      I    also   asked    him    al  •  uiTienliiin,  and  sim-e    then 

1  have    had  .  be   knew  all   about  it. 

:   in  f.iet  when    my  sou  went  there  I  found 
that  I  knew  all  about  it. 

'1  he    Loi:;  :    II.-    told    you    tl-  ,f    the 

scholars  ? — Yes. 

The  names  of  them? — No,  I  mean  the  number  of  cl.is.scs.  the 
general  system  of  education  pursued  ! 
'I  he  elasses  had  particular  names  ?- 

He  did  not  mention  them? — Yes  he  did,  he  told  me  the  names 
and  numbers,  and  he  told  me  what  a  philosopher  was.  It  w.i.s 
the  first  time  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  have  had  a  son  there  since,  and  you  know 
the  whole  routine  ? — I  do. 

Did  he  inform  you  accurately  on  all  those  matters  of  detail  ? — 
He  did. 

Did  he  apeak  to  you  at  all  about  his  own  studies  there? — No, 
not  particularly  about  his  own  studies. 

Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  about  his  studies? — No,  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  talked  about  his  studies. 

Have  you  told  usall  that  you  remember — the  general  substance  of 
all  he  told  you  about  Stonyhurst? — Yes. 

Did  he  speak  of  other  places  that  he  had  been  to? — Yes,  he 
spoke  very  particularly  of  a  journey  he  had  with  two  or  three 
companions  over  I'endle  Hill,  down  on  the  other  side  of  Burnley, 
and  described  it  with  great  enjoyment,  in  memory  of  the 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  to  I'endle. 

That  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood? — Yes.  it  is.  It  is  a 
rery  striking  object.  Everybody  knows  Peiidle  Hill  and  1\  nuy- 
gant. 

Everybody  who  knows  the  neighbourhood  ? — All  in  the  i 
there  are  three  such  hills  there  that  you  will  not  find  if  you  search 
j  all  England  through.     There  is  a  rhyme  which  every  lorkshire- 
man,  and  every  north  countryman  knows. 

What  other  place  away  from  Stonyhurst? — lie  asked  n.e  if  I 
had  been  to  Mytton  church,  and  se:  n  the  monument  of  the 
SHERBOBNES,  that  is  two  miles  off.  It  was  the  burying-place  of 

the  SllKlM!tii:XKS  before  it  eame  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Stonyhurst,  its  arrange], 
and  studies  ? — Everything. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  life,  either  before  or  after 
he  left  Stonyhurst? — No;  I  had  very  little,,  nl- 

ing  his  life.    A  great  deal  of  our  tin  igiun.     I  was 

a    pretty    considerable    conversationist    on    the    free   think 
principle  at  that  time.     1    had    a    great  curiosity  to    know   • 
inside  of  a  Jesuit  college.     I  had  simply  been  shown  over  it  by  a 
Father,  and  shown  the  building,  and  I  endeavoured  to  get  it  out 
of  him  what  the  Jesuits  did. 

What  was  your  occupation  when  you  were  not  discussing  these 
matters? — I  believe  the  time  would  be  taken  up  with  hi.s  teaching 
me  French  songs. 

Were   you  a  French  scholar? — Y'es.     I  should  think  1   \ 
better  scholar  than    KooKii    TICIIIIOIINE    in  reading  what    I   call 
classical  French.     1  had  an  indifferent  knowledge  of   colloquial 
and  idiomatic  French. 

How  did  you  find  him  speak — talking  his  accent? — Anybody 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  Frenchman  and  not  an  F.nglishman. 

In  the  composition  of  his  s  ntenees? — They  were  awkward 
rather,  as  if  they  ha  1  been  a  literal  translation  from  t' 

Y'ou  say  he  taught  you  French  songs? — lie  did. 

Had  he  French  song-books  ? — One  Fros:  This 

book  he  seemed  very  much  attached  to.  It  liid  on  1,U  t  ible.  It 
was  a  quarto  book  with  a  dark  backer  purple.  It  w.eild  contain 
I  should  think  at  least  two  hundr,  i  perhaps  more. 

Some  of  these  songs  you  copied? — Yes,  and  brought  them 
away  with  me. 

You  actually  copied  them  at  that  time?      Ntaat  one  you  -. 
(handing  it  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes.     This  is. me  I  kept.      I  copied 
this  at  the  time.     The   blue   ink   was  copied   in    MAXIM: 
and  the   black  ink   in    KO<;I:I:   Tirilia>::xi:'s    room.      When    I  w  is 
disturbed  and  anybody  called  on  him  and    I  had  re  ,v<>, 

I  took  the  book  away  and  did  a  little  in  .M  SM.:.I>' room.  I  copied 
more  than  this,  but  they  are  1«M. 

Did    he  .-ing   them?      I  Ir  taught,  them  to   me  by  sin.uriug   them 
over  and  over  again.     That  particular  song   he  mu-t  .have  sung  n 
hundred  times.      I   Unfortunately  irot  a  wrouir   note,  and  it  takes 
d  deal  to  <li.  if  my  head  when  I  do  SO. 

lie  was  a  smoker,  and  so  are  yon  ?— YeB. 

And  you  smoked  a  good  deal  together?  Yes:  lie  did  not 
smoke,  he  very  honestly  tried  t,»  keep  up  t'ic  pr  ihibition  put 
upon  him — in  fact.  I  believe  his  tobaeeo  had  be -n  taken  away  ; 
but  he  had  little  bi  d  in  hi.s  waiste  >at  poAi  t.  and  a 

drawer  of  cavendish,  and  every  now  and  then  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  habit  :  he  would  cut  it  up  and  rub  it  in  hi.s  hands,  and 
smoke;  and  if  a  step  was  heird  on  th;  stair;  he  would  put  his 
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pipe  away,  and  asked  me  to  blow  an  extra  cloud,  so  that  it  should 
not  appear  that  lie  had  been  smoking. 

lie  being  in  barracks — you  and  himself — 1  think  there  were 
some  other  companions — some  flies  were  your  companions  there? 
— Yes  :  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

I>id  you  in  ilce  the  acquaintance  of  the  house  flies? — In  a 
1  eeuliar  manner. 

llow  did  he  experimentalise  upon  them? — He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  smoking  flies,  fond  of  catching  a  fly  and  putting  it  under 
u  tumbler  and  blowing  tobacco  smoke  over  it.  and  getting  the 
fly  more  or  less  comatose,  and  then  release  it  and  try  if  he  could 
not  lift  the  tumbler  and  let  the  smoke  over  it. 

Among  things  of  that  sort  which  you  remember,  you  remember 
.irticularly  ? — Just  so. 

In  this  way  you  passed  with  him  about  a  month,  as  you  say? 
— Yes,  within  a  day  or  two. 

You  now  retain  a  perfect  recollection  of  him  ? — A  perfect 
recollection  of  him.  I  know  of  nobody  I  have  met  that  is  more 
lly  before  me. 

I  will  not  weary  you  by  asking  you  to  give  a  detail  of  his 
::il  appearance,  but  I  will  ask  you  at  once,  having  seen  the 
Defendant,  is  that  RoGUtTlCRBORHK? — Most  certainly  not. 

You  heard,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  18H7,  that  the 
Defendant  had  arrived  in  England,  alleging  that  he  was  ROGER 
Ti<  intoiixi:? — I  saw  paragraphs  in  the  paper  to  that  effect. 

I  believe  the  same  paragraph  conveyed  to  you  the  information 
that  the  Defendant  was  staying  at  Alresford  ? — I  saw  one 
paragraph  that  he  had  gone  to  Alresford,  and  that  the  church 
li'.-lU  had  rung. 


And  thereupon,  did  you  write  to  him  at  Alresford  ? — I  did.  I 
sent  a  short  note  to  him.  saying,  my  name  being  a  common  one, 
he  would  not  know  it ;  but  when  I  stated  I  visited  my  uncle  at 
Cahir,  and  lie  taught  me  a  number  of  French  songs,  ho  would 
know  me  at  once,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him. 

At  that  time  you  were  under  the  belief  he  was  ROGER  TICII- 
BOIJXE? — I  had  no  belief.  I  saw  the  paragraph,  and  thought 
him  more  'ikely  to  be  than  not. 

Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  ? — I  received  a  reply  from 
Mr.  HOLMES. 

Have  you  got  the  reply? — 1  have  not,  it  is  lost. 

What  was  the  general  substance  ? — It  stated  that  Sir  ROGER 
TlCHBORHE  had  had  my  letter,  and  was  exceedingly  obliged  tome 
for  my  kind  offer  to  see  him,  but  that  the  evidence  in  his  favour 
was  so  overwhelming!}'  complete,  that  he  did  not  require  any 
more. 

You  did  not  press  yourself,  then,  on  his  attention  ? — I  took  no 
further  notice — what  became  of  the  letter  I  do  not  know. 

That  was  in  the  year  1867? — It  was  whatever  time  the  alleged 
Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  visited  Alresford.  In  18C7  it  was,  certainly. 

After  that,  was  your  attention  attracted  to  the  Claimant,  or  to 
the  Defendant,  and  his  case  ? — In  common  with  the  general 
public  ;  but  more  especially  as  I  had  known  ROGER  TICUBORNT.  so 
intimately,  I  read  every  paragraph  that  came  under  my  eyes  in 
the  papers. 

Did  you  see  a  letter  in  the  daily  papers  about  November  1870  ? 
— I  did  in  the  Tiuun. 

Purporting  to  be  signed  by  BAXTER,  ROSE,  and  NORTON? — 
Their  name  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 


DUNBRODY  ABBLIY,  NEAU  WATEUFOUD.       ONE  OF  ROGER'S  FAVOURITE  HAUNTS. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  year  did  you  say? — 
It  was  a  short  letter  correcting  some  error  that  tl  e  7V«»-.<  had 
mad,;  about  one  of  the  many  adjournment!  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  A  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  BAXTER,  ROSE,  and 
.x? — Yes. 

_;  that  did  you  put  yourself  into  communication  with 
I. im  '! — I  simply  made'  a  mental   mi-mor,induin    that  they  must  be 
'irs  for  the  family  because  I  remembered  Mr.   HOLMES  was 
thr  name;  of  the  solicitor  who  corresponded  with  in". 

Mr.  HOLMES  having  written  to  you  before  you  thought  BAXTER, 

and  NORTON'  would   be   folicitors  for  the  other  side? — It 

Ot  Kay  who  it  was  from,  which  side;  it  was  from — therefore  I 

d  at  the  conclusion   that  they  must   be  solicitors  for  the 

family. 

Did  you  [  •iiMinniratioii  with  them? — Early 

nary  I  did.     1  do  not  recollect  the  date.s  exactly.     All  the 

lit  of  my  possession  two  years  ago. 
i   at   that    (liandirig  a   letter  to  the   ffitneit)?—  My  letter 

Mie  !)th — my  first  letter. 
That    1  sec   is  in    November? — November   !)th    would    b 

iid   joutliat  your  letter  must  have  been  In-fore 

Dr.  KKNKALV:  pondence  on  this  ? 

Mr.  H.\v. .  that  is  from  B.\  \Ti.l:,  KOSE,  and  NORIOX? 

—My  first  I  lAXTER,    Uo;i,   and    Noim.:;    1    n-t-iinul  no 

•f,  every  otlirr  h-tti-r  I  did. 


Dr.  KEXEALY  :  We  cannot  have  the  substance.  Yrou  have  not 
given  us  any  notice  to  produce. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  not  waste  time.  I  will  read  the  answer. 
It  will  sufficiently  show  what  the  substance  of  the  letter  was. 

Dr.  KENEAI.V  :  I  understand  this  is  the  first  letter  of  a  corre- 
spondence. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No,  the  first  is  the  one  you  have 
excluded. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Then  this  is  a  correspondence  as  I  understand. 

Master  COCKUIT:.\  : 

"  G,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.  W. 

"  10th  November,  1870. 

"DEAR  SIR, 

"  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  letter  of  Nov.  9th, 
and  hasten  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  town  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  next  week,  when  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Sir  ROGER  TICHUORNE,  &  ascertain  whether  you 
can  recognise  him. 

"  \Ve  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  dispense  with  Railway  fare, 
but  shall  of  course  be  happy  to  reimburse  you  any  other  expenses 
to  which  you  may  be  put. 

"  The  details  given  in  your  letter  are  very  minute  and  we  have 
no  doubt  your  interview  will  be  of  great  moment. 

"  We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON  &  Co. 

"  J.  STOKES  SMITH,  F.s.|. 

"Sheepbridgy  Ir.j;iworks,  Chesterfield." 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :   Did  you  reply  to  that  letter  by  return  of  ; 
—  I  did. 
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Intimating  that  you  were  coming  to  town.   .-UK)  would  call  on 
them'.' — "l 
Did  yon,  on  the  13th   November,  receive  that  letter  which  is 

dated  thr  1-jili.  I  nun  1!  \\iii:    BrOfl    an.  I  NUIHUN  ( handing  it  to  the 
witness)? — I  'lid. 
That  is 

••i'.  Victoria-street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.  W. 

'•  ll'  -Non.  1*7<I. 
••  DF.M:  Sn:. 

"  We  ha\e  received  your  letter  stating  tiiat  yini  will  be  ii|i  mi 
Monday  between  I  \  .">,  wln-n  we  shall  he  ylad  In  NIT  yon. 

'•  ( )u  second  perusal  nf  your  letter  we  nli  «n  B  that  \oii  appear 
tn  liavi1  written  to  us  nnilrr  a  mistake  that  wr  were  concerned  for 
tin'  present  possessors  ;  whereas  \  .  . -rued  t'nr  Sir  llo'.i  i: 

Tn  iiiiui:M.  thu  Plaintiff. 

••  We    |iri-sinni'   your   object    is    really  to  a-vei  tain  wln-tln-r  the 

Plaintiff  is  the  gentleman  yon  fornn-rly  knew  or  not.    I  in; 

will   make   no  alteration    with   regard  to  the   intentions  of  your 

proposed  visit. 

••  \Ve  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

'•  I>A\II:I:.  Kiisi:,  NininiN  &  Co. 

",J.  Sroi;i:s  SMITH,  Ksi[., 

"  Sheepbridge  Ironworks, 
"  Chesterlield." 

Did  you  reply  to  that  letter? — 1  lielieve  1  did.  I  think  1  replied 
at  once  to  say  that  truth  was  my  only  object,  and  I  should  be. 
doubly  glad  if  he  was  Sir  KO..KI:. 

Then  1  see  that  resulted  in  your  calling? — N'o,  I  did  not  mil,  I 
wrote  a  note  to  state  I  .should  be  at  the  ( 'raven  I  Intel  at  a  given 
time,  and  if  ll.xxini:,  KOSK,  and  Company  would  appoint  the 
time  that.  1  .should  lie  there,  1  would  be  there. 

l)id  it  result  in  a  call? — It  resulted  in  my  going,  by  appoint- 
ment, down  to  Messrs.  lUxTKii's  ollice  at  Westminster,  at  in 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

<  'an  you  remember  what  day  that  was?  — I    cannot  exactly;  1 
have  it  in  my  diary,  and  it  is  down  on  the  paper  I  handed   in.      1 
out  a  complete  statement,  of  the  interview    1  had  with  him. 
1  think  it  was  the  l.'ith  of  No\  ember. 

When  you  called  theie,  whom  did  you  see? — I  was  shown  into 
au  office  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  I  was  shown 
into  another  ollice,  and  introduced  to  a  gentleman  as  .Mr.  Si'oi  - 
ioi:ii(,  and  there  was  another  gentleman,  to  whom  I  never  was 
introduced,  sitting  in  the  corner  slightly  in  the  dark. 

Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was? — I  have  since  ascer- 
tained it  was  Mr.  H.UI;I:NT. 

Did  Mr.  Si'oi  loitm  enter  into  conversation  with  you? — Very 
fully  for  one  hour  and  a  half — from  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
one  hour  and  a  hall. 

Do  you  recollect  the  tenor  of  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sl'OFFORTll  ? — -He  asked  me  all  manner  of  questions  regarding  my 
knowledge  of  KOGEK  TICIIUOIIXK — how  intimate  my  acquaintance 
had  been,  and  a  great  many  questions  regarding  l!m;i.i:  Ti«'ii;. 
ways  and  habits;  and  he  very  particularly  pressed  me  to  give  him 
the  titles  and  names  of  the  French  songs  lie  hail  t.ui»ht  me,  which 
1  declined  to  do. 

Did  you  give  him  any  reasons?      I  did.      I  told  him  distinctly 

about  the  French  songs,     I  told  him  a  great  many  things  which 

1  unquestionably  would  not  have  told  him,  had  I  not  had  the 
full  impression  that  the  door  would  open,  and  my  old  friend 
l!o.,i  i:  TICIIUOI:.NK  would  walk  in.  When  the  time  went  on,  and 
he  did  not  come,  1  began  to  think  I  had  better  guaid  myself  in 
what  I  said.  He  very  particularly  and  markedly  pressed  Cor  the 
French  songs,  and  when  I  said  1  had  copies,  held  his  hand  out 
and  said,  "  Have  you  got  them  with  you?"  I  was  very  glad  1 
had  not,  for  I  might  have  given  them  up.  I  told  him  1  should 
not  go  into  the  details,  because,  in  the  event  of  my  recogni  ing 
my  friend,  my  evidence  would  not  be  good  in  hi-;  lav. mi  if  I,,  had 
been  able  to  get  tiie  information  of  the  matter  1  was  going  to 
test  him  on  by  any  third  person. 

You  declined  to  give  him  the  names? — Yes.  the  names  or  their 
nature.  I  simply  told  him  they  were  French  songs,  and  had 
lain  about  my  wife's  music  portfolio  ever  since. 

Did  you  remark- what  the  gentleman  in  the  corner  was  doing? 
— The  gentleman  in  the  corner  kept  his  hand  to  his  face,  and 
never  spoke  the  whole  time. 

You  say  this  went  on  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Certainly  over 
an  hour.  I  entered  their  doors  exactly  at  ten  o'clock,  and  it  was 
striking  twelve  o'clock  when  1  stepped  out  into  Victoria  Sheet. 

You  got  tired  at  last.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  the 
Defendant? — No,  the  interview  ran  itself  out,  as  1  may  say. 
When  I  had  given  Mr.  Sroiroirni  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  on 
which  I  intended  to  ;isk  Sir  KouKit  when  I  met  him,  that  I  was 
sure  Sir  KocKil  would  remember,  and  Mr.  Sroi  nutTH  told  me 
clearly  the  process  by  which  I  was  to  identify  Sir  Koout,  there 
was  a  sort  of  pause. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .Irs  mi:  :  You  have  not  told  us  that  process  ? 
— I  should  be  introduced  into  a  room  where  there  were  four  or 
live  people  ;  that  I  should  look  round  and  see  if  I  could  point  out 
my  old  friend.  To  that  I  remarked  that  if  the  paragraphs  in  the 
papers  regarding  the  si/.e  and  weight  of  Kooi:u  were  correct  any- 
body could  pick  him  out  immediately,  lie  said  that  was  not  so  ; 
that  he  had  specially  retained  and  hired  some  four  or  five  of  the 
Htoutest  men  in  the  City  of  London — men  all  over  twenty  stone 
weight.  1  told  Mr.  SIMFFORTH,  in  answer  to  that,  that  if  his 
accent  was  so  altered  as  he  described  him  to  me,  if  he  had  got  to 


Weight,  had   broken   his  DO  told  me  in- 

had — 80  that  the  shape  was  different,  lost  his  teeth,  and  had 
forgotten  his  French,  he  must  be  so  very  much  altered  that  I 
should  think  mere  physical  identification  would  not  be  of  much 
value,  unless  I  had  u  conversation  with  him,  on  which  I  should 
:.orc  reliance  than  any  physical  recognition  or  non-re- 
cognition. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Were  there  any  arrangements  made  for  au 
interview?  -lie  said  then,  in  a  slightly  embarrassed  manner,"! 
am  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr.  SMIIH  ;  when  I  made  this  appointment 
1  thought  Sir  itoi .1:1:  was  at  liberty.  I  have  tumid  he  has  made 
another  appoinhncnt.  I  shall  be  much  ohlijed  it  you  can  make 
.neither,  and  call  on  me  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  in  ,ierm\n  Street. 
at  three  o'clock." 

On  that  yon  left ';  —Yes. 

Did  you  keep  your  appointment  at  the  \\aterloo  I  lot,  I  .'  —  Yes, 
I  did,  to  a  second.  I  stepped  inio  the  \\  aterloo  Hotel  precisely 
as  St.  James's  church  .struck  tl,( 

Will  you  tell  me  now  what  occurred  when  \..ii  cut  to  the 
Hotel? — 1  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  pasxige.  There  1  remained  twcnU- 
minntes  without  anybody  coming  to  me.  Then  Mr.  Sroi 
came  into  the  room  very  profuse  of  apologies,  and  said  that  the 
reason  of  the  delay  had  been  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  his 
four  or  live  men  over  twenty  stone.  They  were  all  unfortunately 
d  or  han.  Is  could  not  be  laid  on  them,  but  he  had  succeeded 
in  finding  one  very  big  man,  and  he  would  now  take  me  into  the 
room  where  I  should  find  two  very  big  men.  I  was  to  look  at 
them  and  say  which  was  my  old  friend.  I'pon  that  he  led  me 
across  the  lobby  past  the  entrance  hall  to  a  room  that  corresponds 
to  the  one  I  had  been  in  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  passage  of 
the  Waterloo  Hotel.  There  I  saw  the  person  who  had  been  in 
the  ollice  in  the  morning  who,  I  have  since  found  out,  was  Mr. 
IS.UiihXT.  Sitting  In  a  chair  was  a  tall  man,  MX  feet  high,  very 
thin,  with  black  hair  getting  slightly  gri/./led,  ami  with  whiskers, 
about  BOme  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Opposite  wa  the  Claimant, 
whose  hack  was  turned  to  me,  who  was  smoking  a  big  cigar.  Mr. 
SroHuiiiii  said  "  Now,  sir."  I  said,  "That  is  not  him."  lie 
said,  "  Why  not?"  I  said,  "  Because  the  thing  is  ridiculous;  he 
is  several  inches  taller,  and  old  enough  to  be  his  father.  That  is 
not  him  at  all."  The  gentleman  rose  up,  and  walked  straight  out 
of  the  room. 

The  LOI:D  Ciui.i  Ji  vnci: :  That  was  the  t  ill  gentleman  i 
Mr.  BPOFFORTH  then  pointed  to  the  gentleman  who  had  his  side 
turned  to  me  smoking  a  cigar.  He  said,  "  What  do  you  say  to 
this?"  The  person  turned  round  and  looked  at  me.  He  said, 
'•What  do  you  say  to  this?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  not  say 
Koiif.i:  TirniHjuxr.  might  not  have  become  this  person."  laying 
very  great  stress  on  that.  Mr.  SroKFoimt  s:iid,  "  May  1  trouble 
you  to  retire  into  the  room  that  I  took  you  from,"  and  1  retired 
into  the  room  from  which  I  had  been  led. 

Having  retired? — In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Sriu  miMll  rejoined 
me,  and  he  came  in  and  said,  "  You  do  not  recognise  your  old 
friend?"  1  said,  "Not  in  the  least."  He  said.  "Is  there 
nothing  that  struck  yon?"  I  said,  "Nothing'.  1  never  saw 
anybody  who  is  so  dissimilar  in  my  life."  Mr.  Sroi  101:111  said. 
"  I  liat  is  very  odd,  he  dues  not  recognise  you."  I  said,  "  Well. 
Mr.  SroFidinil,  it  is  odd,  because  I  have  altered  less  than  any- 
body could  alter  in  the  same  number  of  years."  "  He  does  not 
know  you,"  he  said,  lie  said,  ••  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing 
that  reminds  you  of  him  ?  "  1  said,  "  Nothing  ;  but  as  I  told  you 
this  morning,  that  would  not  make  me  recognise  him;  if  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  voice  and  talking  to  him."  Ik- 
said  he  would  go  back  and  see  him,  and  see  if  he  would  see  me 
again,  lie  left  me,  and  came  back  in  two  or  three  minutes  and 
said,  '•  1  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Sir  KotiKit  will  see  yon.  Will 
you  come  with  me?"  I  then  went  that  way.  Mr.  Sn> 
handed  me  a  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  where  the 
Claimant  was  seated,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  low  buffet  by  the  side 
of  thechimueypiece.  Mr.  HAloF.NTsat  behind  me  near  the  window. 

Just  give  us  the  conversation  that  occurred.' — For  about  a 
minute  I  was  silent  and  could  only  see  the  side  of  the  Defendant  : 
and  then  I  said,  "So  you  do  not  recollect  seeing  me."  He 
turned  round  slowly  and  said  "No."  1  then  said  "Are  you 
sure  you  do  not?"  Then  he  said  "  Where  was  it  that  you  said 
you  met  me?"  I  said  "At  Cahir."  "When?"  he  asked.  I 
said  "  From  the  middle  of  May  to  about  the  loth  June.  Hs.'id." 
He  said  "  \\i\a  it  not  at  Clouuiel  ?  "  1  said  "  No,  it  was  not  at 
Clonmel."  lie  said  "  Were  you  never  at  (,'lonmel  ?  "  I  said 
"Yes,  I  was.  I  had  a  day's  trip  there.'1  He  said,  "  You  did 
not  see  me  at  Clonmel."  1  said,  "Certainly  not,  you  were 
never  there  during  the  whole  month  I  wa.s  with  you." — 
Then  he  got  tip  slowly  and  threw  open  a  door  which  led 
to  a  bedroom,  and  closed  it  behind  him,  and  came  out 
again  in  two  minutes,  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  said,  "  I  see 
you  were  right,  I  wa.s  at  Cahir  at  that  time."  1  then  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  recollect  a  nephew  of  Captain  M  \sni:i:.s  coming' 
to  stay  a  month  there,  and  doing  his  smoking  in  his  room,  and 
his  teaching  him  his  .songs  and  eunxcrsing  with  him  from  day  to 
day.  J  may  say  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interview  I 
was  much  more  frequently  answered  by  another  question  than 
having  an  answer  to  my  own.  I  think  it  was  at  that  point  that 

the  Claimant   said  to  ,  "  If  yon  were  in  my  rooms   in  the  way 

yon  say  yon  were,  who  were  my  servants?"     1  said,  "  1  do  not 
know  who  they  were."     "You  do  not  know!"     He  says  I  said, 
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"  I  remember  MANDERS'  servants,  I  never  bothered  my  head 
about  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S."  "  No,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  tell 
mo  who  my  servants  were."  I  said  "No,  I  cannot."  He  said, 
"  If  you  had  seen  me  in  my  rooms  in  the  way  you  say,  you  would 
have  known  my  servants."  I  said,  "  I  never  bothered  my  head 
about  that."  He  said,  "  No,  because  you  were  never  in  my  rooms 
in  your  life."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  1  was,  but  I,  unquestion- 
ably, was  in  ROGER  TICHHORNE'S,"  to  which  the  Clamant  replied, 

"  It  is  like  your  imperence,  to  sit  there  and  say  that  to  me " 

drawing  himself  up.  I  rose  to  go.  I  said  to  Mr.  SPOITORTH  "  It 
appears  1  am  the  impostor."  Mr.  SpOFPOBTHwid,  "Sit  down.  I 
did  not  introduce  you  two  old  friends  and  gentlemen  to  quarrel. 
If  you  will  sit  down  and  be  cool,  and  suggest  other  topics  and 
other  things,  no  doubt  a  chord  will  be  struck,  and  Sir  ROGER  will 
revive  and  we  shall  get  on  very  nicely." 

Upon  that? — Upon  that  I  endeavoured  to  strike  chords.  I 
mentioned  the  fly  matter.  I  told  the  Claimant  that  if  he  remem- 
bered nothing  at  all  about  it  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  still 
it  was  one  of  those  tricks  and  habits  that  he  did  scores  of  times 
that  he  might  remember.  I  led  up  to  it.  I  said  he  smoked  at 
them — everything  but  tell  him.  I  said,  "  Do  you  recollect  any- 
thing about  it?  "  After  a  pause  he  said  he  did.  He  said,  "Did 
I  used  to  stick  pins  in  them?"  "No,"  I  said,  "you  did  not." 
Then  that  subject  was  dropped.  I  then  tried  him  on  a  person 
who  was  very  well  known  to  all  the  Carabineer  officers  in  Cahir. 
and  all  the  garrison  for  a  year  or  two  previous  and  after — a  lady 
— or  a  woman  at  any  rate.  I  led  up  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
conceive  the  real  KOOER  TlCHBOBNE  must  have  known,  and  cer- 
tainly every  other  Carabineer  and  officer  must  have  known.  Mr. 
SFOFFOBTB  tried  very  hard  indeed  to  assist  the  Claimant,  or  rather 
to  get  me  to  state  it  more  precisely.  He  asked  me  if  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  town.  I  said,  "  Certainly  not."  He  said.  ••  \Vas 
lady?  "  I  said,  "  No.1'  He  said,  "  Was  she  something  of 
the  pretty  milliner  kind  ?  "  I  said,  "  No,  I  cannot  describe  her. 
[  simply  say  if  ROGER  TICHBORNE  does  not  recognise  her  now  be 
is  the  only  ollicer  in  the  Carabineers  in  Cahir,  at  the  time,  who 
did  not  know  to  whom  I  was  referring."  Then  that  passed.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  I  am  giving  these  things  in  the  exact  order.  I 
am  positive  everything  1  mention  were  tests  I  put;  it  was  difficult 
to  put  things.  The  song  test  had  broken  down,  which  was  a  strong 
1  asked  him  if  he  remembered  riding  with  me  on  a  given 
Sunday.  I  could  get  no  answer  except  an  inquiry  as  to  what  horse 
he  rode,  which  I  should  have  given  him  if  I  had  remembered,  but  I 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  horses. 

First,  I  may  .suggest  to  you,  did  you  mention  about  your  uncle's 
marriage  ? — i  alluded  to  that ;  first  we  had  two  explosions.  Wo 
came  to  a  dead  lock  twice.  I  got  up  to  go,  and  was  requested  to 
sit  down.  After  a  great  many  questions — I  remember  now  what 
was  my  next  important  one — 1  asked  him  if  ho  remembered  the 
park  at  Cahir.  He  said  lie  did  not.  I  pressed  him  ;igain  and 
again.  Did  he  not  remember  the  park  ?  He  said  he  did  not. 
Then  Mr.  SPOFFORTII  said,  "  You  mentioned  the  park  this  morning, 
Mr.  S.MITH  ?  ''  ''  Yes,  I  did,"  I  said.  I  never  dreamed  but  what 
lie  would  have  remembered  the  park.  I  said  I  should  ask  him 
two  or  three  questions.  Ho  said,  '•  You  mentioned  the  name, 
what  was  it?"  1  said  to  Mr.  Si'uH op.ni,  "  Sir  Ror.Kl!  ought  to 
t--ll  you,"  but  he  did  not.  Ho  said,  "You  called  it  Clan  .some- 
thing." I  held  my  tongue.  He  said,  "  I  think  yon  called  it  Clan- 
bell."  I  said,  "  1  did  not.  As  Sir  ROGEI:  cannot  tell  you,  1  will. 
1  called  it  Clengall."  Then  the  Claimant  woke  up,  and  said, 
'•()!  Clengall  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  ROSCOSIMON."  I 
said,  "The  seat  of  fiddlesticks";  to  which  he  said,  "1  must 
been  thinking  of  something  else."  1  said,  "  I  should  think 
you  were." 

Do  you  remember  anything  more? — Then  we  paused.     Then  I 
I    him   if   he  remembered   I'llII.Ul'S,  the   riding  muster.     He 
Perfectly  well."     1  asked  him  if  ho  remembered  his  rooms. 
"  Yes,''  he  said'.     I  asked  "  Where  were  they?  "     In  reply  to  that 
beside."     That  was  the  fact,  they  were.     Rather 
cription.     I  asked  particularly  if  he  remembered  being 
with   me  and  Captain  PniLLll'S,  and  others,  in  what  turned  out 
lung  like  a  Bacchanalian  party  in  the  end.     It  was  a  fare- 
well party  to  me.     I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE  ever  sung  in  company.     1  believe  I  was  the  first  person 
who  discovered  that  he  could  sing,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Cap- 
tain MANUKP.    as  a  singer.     lie  did  not  remember  anything  about 
•iinner,  and  every  now  and  then  informed  me  I  had  never 
liir,  and  never  knew  Roc; EH  TICIIHORNK,  and  never  was 
room.     I  then  asked  him  whore  M  ANDERS' 
rooms  were,  and  he  said,  "  Close  behind."  1  said,  "  That  is  rather 
vague  ;  have  you  got  a  piece  of  paper,  and  will  yon  put  down  on 
•   the  situation  of  your  rooms,  and  Captain  MANDEKS',  and 
I'IIII.I.IPS',  with  relation  to  the  gateway."     He  then  said,  "Look 
here,  1  have  done  that,  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  for  people, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  go  and  do  it  for  you,  because  as  sure  as  I 
I  this  chair  I  nv  you  in  my  life  before.1'     I   said,  "I 

quite  believe  it,"  and  got  up.  Mr.  Sroi  FORTH  e:dmed  me  down, 
and  asked  me  still  to  find  some  chords.  Then  I  came  to  the  test 
about  rny  uncle.  I  said,  very  deliberately  indeed,  "  Do  you 
remember  getting  married?"  He  said  quickly — as 

quickly  as  possible,  "No,  but  I  remember  his  wife  dying."  I 
said,  "You  could  not  have  done  such  a  thing,  because  it  was 
before  you  joined  the  regiment."  He  said,  "It  must  have 
been  very  or  at  the  time."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how 

you  can  recollect.     She  died  in  1^/tii;  the  funeral  was  in  June, 


1849,  and  the  real  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joined  in  October,  18  W. 
After  that  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  recollect 
MANDERS  getting  married  ?"  to  which  ho  replied,"!  remember 
McKLENEY's  daughter  getting  married."  I  said,  "  What  has  that 
to  do  with  it?  "  He  was  the  bandmaster.  I  said,  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  do  not  remember  M  ANDERS  marrying  a  young  \\ifo 
half  his  age — a  second  wife — a  lady  of  some  fortune,  bringing  her 
to  Cahir  barracks,  and  to  the  next  room  to  yours,  and  yon  being 
introduced  to  her  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  ?  "  He  thought  some 
time,  and  he  said,  "Of  course  I  do,  he  married  PHILLIPS' wife's 
sister."  I  added,  "  You  know  nothing.".  PHILLIPS  had  no  wife 
while  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  in  the  Carabineers,  and  MANDERS 
and  he  were  never  on  particularly  good  terms.  I  snapped  my 
fingers,  and  got  up  again.  Mr.  SPOFFORTII  wished  me  to  stop  a 
little.  I  said,  "  I  am  wasting  time,  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  this  man  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  I 
never  saw  him  before.  He  is  equally  certain  he  never  saw  me. 
Whatisthe  good  of  going  on?"  He  said,  "  Try  again.  You 
have  no  idea  how  his  memory  has  gone."  I  put  my  hand  on  the 
door,  I  turned  round  and  walked  straight  to  him  and  began  over 
again,  and  I  said  "  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  music  book  he  was 
very  fond  of.  I  am  perhaps  telling  you,"  I  remember  1  used 
those  words,  "  what  1  ought  not  to  tell  you.  It  was  bound  in 
dark  blue  or  purple.  It  had  either  steel  or  copper  plates  engraved 
in  it,  and  it  contained  200  or  300  songs.  Whether  they  were  by 
KERASGEI:  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  remember  that  book  ? 
He  said,  "  I  think  I  have  some  recollection  of  it."  I  said,  "  Do 
you  remember  the  name  of  any  song  in  that  book?"  He  said, 
"No."  I  said,  "If  you  have  forgotten  the  names  of  all  in  the 
book,  can  you  hum  the  tune  of  any  song  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
knew?  "  '•  No."  1  said,  "  Js  there  any  French  song  in  the  whole 
world  in  that  book  or  out  of  it,  of  which  you  know  the  name,  can 
sing,  hum,  whistle,  or  play  one  note?"  to  which  heanswered, 
"  No."  I  then  bowed  to  him  and  left  the  room. 

On  the  following  day  did  you  receive  that  note?  ([landing  it 
to  the  witness.) — Yes,  I  received  that  note  from  Mr.  SPOFKOI;  in, 
I  think  it  was  the  day  but  one  after.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
SPOI •ToRTH  the  day  after  the  interview,  and  received  by  me  the 
day  but  one  after. 

I  see  there  is  a  postscript  in  Mr.  SPOKFORTH'S  own  handwriting. 
— I  suppose  it  is. 

The  note  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  clerk,  and  the  postscript  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who  signed  the  letter? — Yes. 
Master  COCKNURN  : 

"  C,  Victoria  Street,  AVestminster  Abbey,  S.\V. 

"  DEAR  SIR,  "  Kith  November,  WO. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  your  private  opinion  on  yesterday's 
interview.  It  appeared  to  me  that  as  you  came  into  the  room,  by 
your  manner  and  first  question  you  created  a  strong  feeling  of 
antagonism  against  yourself,  and  that  the  whole  result  of  the  inter- 
view arose  from  that. 

••  ( 'onsidering  that  you  stated  of  the  two  stout  persons  Sir 
ROGER  TICIIIIORNE  was  most  like  your  former  acquaintance,  and 
that  you  afterwards  said  you  would  not  swear  Mr.  TICHIIOKM: 
could  not  have  grown  into  that  man,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
had  a  little  more  forbearance  been  shown  on  both  sides,  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

"  However,  i  should  like  to  know  what  you  really  think. 

"  Please  let  me  know  what  we  are  indelilcd  to  you  ;  1  do  not 
desire  you  to  be  put  to  personal  expense.  1  followed  you  to  the 
door  to  state  this,  but  found  you  had  left  before  I  could  catch 
you. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  M.  SPOFFORTH. 

"  J.  STORES  SMITH,  Esq., 

"  Shoepbridge  Ironworks, 
"  Chesterfield. 

••  I'.S. — As  a  matter  of  curiosity  J  am  tempted  to  ask  yon  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  incident  as  to  the  house-Hies.  After  you 
had  left  he,  R.,  explained  it  to  me,  and  I  can  hardly  credit  any  one 
could  have  such  an  astounding  taste." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  replied  to  that  letter,  Mr.  Smith? — I  Did. 

Then,  I  think,  your  correspondence  ceased  for  some  time  ?— I 
forget  whether  there  were  one  or  two  letters  at  the  time.  I 
replied  to  him  and  he  to  me,  and  1  replied  again. 

I  will  not  read  the  letter.     It  is  rather  a  matter  relating  to  the 
firm,  and  their  taking  the  matter  up.     I  do  not  want  to  introduce 
it  unnecessarily.     Do  you  remember  the  correspondence  being  re- 
sumed on  the  subject  of  these  Hies  in  March,  1872? — Yes,  I  do. 

From  Mr.  SPOFFORTH,  8th  March,  1872 — 

Dr.  KF.NE.M.Y  :  Will  not  you  put  in  Air.  SMITH'S  letter  first? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Certainly  I  will,  beyond  all  question.  That  is 
a  j  n  ess  copy. 

"  DKARSIR,  "  March  7th,  1872. 

"  I  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  referring  you  to  our  corre- 
spondence of  fifteen  months  ago.  Should  you  any  longer  feel  any 
interest  in  your  interesting  client  I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  '  flies  '  or  anything  else.  "  Yours  truly 

"  M.  SPOFFORTH,  Esq."  "  .1.  STORKS  SMITH. 

"  0,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.  W." 
Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  : — 

"DKAR  Sin,  "  8th  March,  1872. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  now  that  no  mischief 
•'•rue. 

II  Write  by  return  of  post,  and   1  will  to-morrow  write  to  you 
stating  what  the  Plaintiff  told  me  he  did  with  flies,  and  to  which 
he  supposed  you  alluded. 
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•MI-  1, -tiers  will  orOH  and  we   can  lln-ii  compare  accounts. 
'•  .1.  SHIRKS  SMITH,  I  ••  JfoUP   iiniy,  M.  Sroi  iui:iii. 

'I'hrii  Mr.  Smiili  writes  tlnu  : — 
••  II;  M;  SIP:.  ••  March   Htli.   1 

••The  led    lex.i  i:  when  I  u>ed  to  sit  smoking  with   him  was 

very  fmiil  nf  eatehin_'  house- flies  in  the  usual  manner  and  placing 

ii. in-.-  nf  them  under  a  tnmbler  glan ;  and  thru,  drawing 

t!u>  tumbler  to  the  i'<U:i'  of  the'  table,  he  went    upon  his  kn 

puffed  great  volu  '.e  i"t"  it  until  it  was  as  opaqnealmost 

as  if  lilh-il  with  milk  and  the  tty  was  rendered  insensible.  He 
then  tried  all  manner  of  experiments,  now  jerking  u|i  the  tumbler 
an  inch  or  so  on  one  side,  and  at  each  jerk  some  of  the  smoke 
•.  pelled  and  air  took  its  place.  This  would  be  repeated  un- 
til the  atmosphere  in  the  ula^s  was  sullicicntly  diluted  to  receive 
I'M.'  tly,  whie'i  would  commence  kicking,  and  then  KoiiKR  would 
cither  blow  more  in  and  stupefy  it  au'ain  or  jerk  it  clear  and  let. 
the  tly  no.  Or  he  would  suddenly  lift  away  the  glass,  leaving  the 
smoke  banging  over  the  lly,  like  a  cloud,  until  it  dissipated,  when 
the  tlv  in,  the  Claimant  should  have  done)  a  preci|iit  tie 

bolt  of  il.  Thi-s  was  done  daily,  and  often  several  times  a  day. 
I  it  fact  lie  ncai  ly  always  smoked  with  a  tunililer  within  reach,  and 
it'  ever  a  lly  came  handy  for  catching,  out  went  his  hand  ami  the 
•aught  in  an  instant,  lie  seemed  to  take'  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  ex|ieiimcnt,  and  w.is  very  anxious  to  show  me  the 
different  behaviour  of  a  spider  under  similar  treatment,  and  tinalK 

sue. led  in  e:i!i'',in'_'  one  and  showed  me.     A  fly,  the  minute  In 

feels  a  little  revival  kicks  with  his  legs,  the  minute  he  can  walk 
he  walks,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  fly  he  flies.  Hut  a  spider  curls 
himself  into  a  pea  and  shows  no  signs  of  life  for  from  five  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  ;m  hour  after  the  air  is  quite  pure  and  lie  is  quite 
himself  again,  ami  his  tirst  movement  is  his  last — he  is  off  like  an 
express  train.  This  was  what  I  allude. 1  to,  and  you  must  remember 
]  led  up  to  it  very  closely.  1  said,  '  I!O<;KI:  TICIIIIOKNIC  had  a  habit 
of  catching  tlie.s  and  amusing  himself  with  them.  Do  you  re- 
member anything  about  this,  "  Mr.  ORTOX." — CASTRO,  after  a  few 
moments' pause,  replied,  'Did  1  stick  pins  in  'cm  V  What  he 
afterwards  told  you  I  shall  hear  to-morrow. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  M.  SiWFoRTii,  Ksqre."  "  J.  STORKS  SMITH. 

Then  you  wrote  again  on  the  lOt'.i.  Did  you  receive  a  telegram'/ 
— After  I  had  po.-t-d  the  letter. 

After  you  had  posted  your  letter  you  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Si'oi 'FORTH  to  this  effect  : — "  1  think  it  better  not  to  send  my 
letter.  You  may  do  as  you  like.." — Mine  was  in  the  post  when  I 
got  the  telegram. 

Thereupon  you  wrote,  I  see,  to  him  '! — I  received  that  between 
live  and  six  on  the  Saturday,  and  no  letters  leave  on  Sunday — so 
1  wrote  another  letter. 

That  is— 

"Chesterfield, 

"March  loth,  187:?. 

"  DEAI:  SIR, 

"  Relying  on  your  word,  I  wrote  at  twelve  yesterday  a  full 
account  of  what  I  alluded  to  about  the  flies  :  at  a  little  after  one 
I  left  the  oilice ;  at  two  the  ollices  were  closed,  and  the  letter-bag 
sent  to  the  post-office  ;  at  4  I'.M.  your  telegram  reached  the  works, 
and  between  five  and  six  reached  me  at  my  house. 

"To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  that  letter  unopened 
1  shall  mark  the  envelope  that  contains  this,  back  and  front, 
'From  J.  STORK-;  SMITH.  To  be  opened  before  any  other  letter! !' 
in  sucli  a  way  as  must  attract  attention. 

"Yours  truly, 

"J.  STORES  SMITH. 

"M.  SPOKFORTH,  Ksqrc." 

So  you  directed  it? — 1  did,  in  red  ink. 

Then  on  the  'Jth  March,  1»7-',  Mr.  SrOFFOirni  writes — 

"  C,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 
"  Dth  March,  187 L'. 

«' 1)1- All  Sill, 

"The  Plaintiff  stated  to  me  before  I  left  the  room  after 
your  departure  that  he  supposed  you  alluded  a  habit  he  used  to 
have  of  eating  flies.  I  desired  afterwards  to  ask  you  if  this  was 
the  true  account,  and  for  that  purpose  spoke  to  your  friend,  Mr. 
Fowl. 1:1:,  but  somehow  the  communication  was  never  made.  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  your  account  of  it. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  M.    Sl'OFFOUlll. 

"  I  have  of  course  ceased  to  be  the  Plaintiff's  legal  adviser.     I 
only  write  to  you  out  of  courtesy. 
"J.  STORKS  SMITH,  F.sq  , 

"  Shcepbridge  Ironworks, 

"  Chesterfield." 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  Was  your  letter  ever  returned? — Xo  :  he 
opened  my  letter,  and  then  sent  that  letter  because  he  had 
opened  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  On  the  llth  of  Mv.rch  there  is  another  letter 
fiom  Mr.  SroiFoRin  - 

"(j,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  Abbey.  S.W. 

"  11  March,  I.s7i>. 
"  DEAR  Silt, 

"  Your  two  letters  were  delivered  with  a  lot  of  others  this 
morning,  and  unluckily  the  one  not  marked  on  the  outside  was 
opened  and  read  Mr.-;!,.  1  then  came,  to  the  other,  which  caused 
me  much  concern  that  1  should  have  opened  the  liist.  The  onlv 
reparation  I  can  mak  1  you  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 


Salmday  and  determined  not  to  post,  by  which  you  will  see  that 
•  unit  he  gave  me  is  altogether  wrong. 

'•  I  am,  dear  Sir. 

••  Yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  -  i  MI.  K..-CI  .  "M.  -       .  i MIL 

•'Shcephridgc  Iron  Wo. 

••  ( Ibeeti  i  Held. 

"Shall  I  return  your  letters'/'' 

ll'i'ii-.i:  did  not  eat  flies'/     Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXKAI.I. 

Have  you  ever  been  on  the  stage  '/ — No. 

Have  you  rehearsed  this  story? — No. 

Never  went  through  it  until  to-day? — No.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  rehearsing  anything. 

You  never  went  through  it  until  to-day? — Hour  do  you  mean 
•'  went  through  it '"/ 

You  have  given  it  in  a  highly  dramatic  shape.  Have  you  never 
rehearsed  it.  Is  it  all  extempore? — Certainly. 

Not  the'  least  rehearsal?    -Certainly  not,  unquestionably  not. 

I  want  to  know  when  did  you  first  come  into  comniuiiieatiuii 
with  any  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  TiCHiiokXE  family? — 
After  my  interview  with  the  Cl.iimant  and  Mr.  Srm  i  OI:TH  at  the 
Waterloo  Hotel,  which  1  have  described  to  the  Court.  I  then 
inquired  who  were  the  solicitors  for  the  family. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  ( Yi.uxino.x? — I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Cn.i.- 
IX<;TOX  in  my  life.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  IJoWKKK? — 1  do  not  know  Mr.  BOWKKI:. 

Or  Mr.  Domx.sox  ? — I  got  the  name  of  Domxsox  and  <;I:AI:I:, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  given  me  as  the  solicitors  of  the  family. 

Was  that  after  the  interview? — \week  after.  I  had  no  idea 
of  anybody  who  was  connected  witli  it.  I  honestly  believed  that 
HAXTKI:,  ROSE,  and  NORTON  were,  when  I  read  the  letter. 

You  have  told  us  that.  Did  you  often  talk  to  him  about 
Mil:.U'.KAr? — To  whom  ? 

KOGEII?— Yes,  I  did. 

About  his  career  ?-  Y .    . 

And  his  dissipations '/ — I  never  alluded  to  his  dissipations. 
ROIIER  knew  very  little  about  MIRAI:I:.U'. 

Did  not  you,  as  the  historian  of  MIRAISEAU,  tell  him  about 
them? — No,  I  did  not.  I  was  chiefly  occupied  with  finding  out 
what  was  extant  in  Paris  connected  with  MIR.MIKAU.  It  was  more 
topographical  than  biographical. 

You  were  sucking  his  brains  about  MIRAUEAU? — Talking  to  him. 
He  could  tell  me  about  Paris  things  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  Mid 
I  hope  I  told  him  something  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Were  those  songs  of  BfiBAMGEH  the  only  French  songs  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  showing  to  you? — I  did  not  know  they  were  all  by 
BERAMOIB. 

Had  he  any  other  book  of  French  songs? — Not  that  I  saw.  I 
never  saw  any  other  but  that. 

Look  at  those  eight  or  ten  lines  at  the  bottom  of  that  page 
(handing  a  book  to  the  witness).  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  singing 
a  little  French  song  of  that  nature? — I  never  heard  him  sing  that. 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  that  French  song? — I  do  not. 
I  never  saw  it  before. 

You  are  a  good  French  scholar.  Can  you  supply  the  hiatus 
there  to  make  the  rhyme  to  the  last  line?* — No,  1  could  not.  lam 
happy  to  say  I  am  not  a  French  scholar  of  what  1  call  French 
ways.  I  can  speak  it  as  MACATLAV'S  Kriglish  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  do  not  know  this  class  of  French. 

You  could  not  at  all  supply  the  hiatus  there  ? — Xo. 

Yrou  can  translate  that  ? — Yes. 

Read  it  quietly  and  translate  it  for  yourself  and  say  what  French 
word  would  rhyme  there? — It  must  rhyme  there,  I  presume,  to 
"nuit." 

Can  you  supply  a  French  word  which  would  rhyme  there? — • 
There  are  half-a-dozen — "  bruit,"  without  noise. 

That  would  not  make  sense? — I  should  think  there  would  not 
be  much  trouble  in  finding  two  hundred  words — "  uit  "  or  "  is  " 
would  rhyme  with  it. 

You  had  no  talk  with  him  about  any  songs,  except  those  songs 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  by  I!;  ;:AN.;KK? — No.     I  think  they 
were  all  by  I?ERAXGER.     I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Kxamined  by  the  COURT. 

The  Loi'.l)  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  see  any  books  in  his  room 
at  Cahir? — Xo.  I  do  not  think  he  had  above  a  book  or  two  in  the 
room  I  was  in.  lie  had  two  other  rooms,  one  of  which  was  liu 
bedroom  and  the  other  I  do  not  know  what  he  used  it  for. 

You  saw  no  books  lying  on  the  table  ? — I  did  not. 

Mr.  . I ust ice  M  1:1.1.01: :  Y'ou  had  a  conversation  on  French  litera- 
ture. Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  on  history  at  all ;  did  you  find 
out  whether  he  knew  anything  about  history? — I  could  not  speak 
positively.  My  general  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  and  very  fairly  educated  ;  he  was  much 
the  best  educated  officer  iu  the  Carabineers  that  1  talked  to,  that  1 
certainly  can  say. 

A  JUROR:  Arc  you  a  Roman  Catholic  now? — That  is  rather 
difficult  to  answer.  I  think  I  am,  but  I  am  afraid  Archbishop 
MAXXIXI;  would  think  I  was  not. 

Did  the  controversy  you  had  with  RoGEK  TlCHBORXE  at  all 
shake  you  in  your  free-thinking  ways? — I  always  attribute  the 
conversations  1  had  with  KOCKI:  TICHI;ORXK,  and  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  1,-C.ii,  v,  •  -i  e  the  two  things  that  led  to  my  becoming  a 

•  'I'liis  was  :\  Kri'iii'li   IVOg   in   lliv'i'i-'s  Diary,  which  it   wan   suggested  I'outuiued 

•,  an1. 
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Roman  Catholic  in  18.=>7.     I  have  always  attributed  a  great  deal 
of  it  to  Jto'iw:  TICIIP.ORNE. 

Mr.  Justice  LrsH  :  How  came  you  to  recommence  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  '!— I  had  an  amusing  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Sn 'NORTH  before. 

I  observe  the  letters  in  1872  commence  with  a  letter  of  yours, 
"  Dear  Sir,  I  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  referring  to  our  con- 
versation of  fifteen  months  ago  "?— The  letter  is  in  Court.  Then 
•  te  to  me  asking  me  to  tell  him  my  real  opinion  of  his  client. 
Also  if  1  would  tell  him  in  confidence  what  I  meant  when  I  referred 
to  "  house-flies." 

Hid  that  precede  this  letter?— Yes,  I  wrote  back  to  him  saying 
I  would  tell  him  nothing  until  he  had  flung  the  man  up,  which  1 
knew  he  would  do.  Mr.  SroFFORTH  knew  a  great  many  friends  of 
mine,  and  I  said,  "When  the  trial  is  over,  and  when  you  have 
gone  out  of  the  case,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  house-flies." 
'  The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  he  an  acquaintance  of  yours  ? — 
He  knows  a  great  number  of  people  that  I  know ;  but  I  do  not 
know  him. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  WITHERS,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

AVhat  are  you  now  ? — I  am  working  in  a  store,  at  an  engine 
building  establishment. 

Where  ? — In  EARLE'S  Limited  Company. 
AA'ere  you  formerly  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards? — Yes. 
At  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  regiment? — In  1M';. 
How  long  did  you  remain  in  it? — Until  1870. 
When  you  left?— Yes. 

Now  do  you  remember  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ?— Perfectly 
well. 

A  young  officer  in  that  regiment  ?— Yea. 

When  do  you  first  remember  him  ? — When  he  joined,  some- 
where at  the  back  end  of  181!'. 

Now  did  you  know  him  or  not  all  the  time  he  remained  in  the 
regiment — we  have  it  that  he  left  the  regiment  in  February  ? — I 
knew  him  the  whole  time. 

Down  to  the  time  that  he  left  ?— Yes. 
That  was  February,  180.'!,  was  it  not? — Yes. 
NIIW  did  you  know  him  well  during  that  time  as  an  officer  in 
the  arinv,  and  were  you  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  ? — 
For  twelve  months  while  he  was  in  Cahir  I  saw  him  daily  for 
several  days. 

Aft'Twards?— Afterwards  I  did  not  see  so  much  of  him,  only 
on  duty. 

Yon  did  sec  him  till  lie  left? — Yes. 

What  was  your  position  ? — I  was  sen-tint  to  Mr.  PHILLIPS. 
What  PHILLIPS  i.s  that? — The  riding  master. 
He  is  dead?-— He  is  dead. 
Afterwards  he  was  Major  1'lHLLIPS? — Y 

Von  remember  his  speaking  of  course,  and  his  accent ;  do  you 
remember  that? — Yres,  he  spoke  with  a  foreign  aceent. 

Did  that  contime:  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving,  more  or  less? — 
More  or  less  he  did. 

I  >id  he  still,  when  he  left  in  1*5:!,  speak  with  a  foreign  accent? 
—Slightly. 

keel  as  at  first  ? — No. 

N'ow,  do  you  remember  his  riding? — Yes,  perfectly. 
Do  yon  remember  any  horse  he  used  to  ride  that  ran  away  with 
him? — Yes,  I  knew  his  first  charger  very  well. 

Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  him  with  reference  to 
that,  that  was  well  known  in  the  regiment? — I  recollect  hia  horse 
running  away  with  him,  and  his  bridle  coming  off. 

\V.-n  il:;ii  ,IH  "-'-ident  well  known  in  the  regiment,  and  do  you 
remember  it  very  well? — Yes. 

And  all   the   n  and  ollieers  knew  it? — It  was  in  front  of  the 

whole   regiment,  that    o<-  -niTed  —  the.  whole  that  were  in  Cahir  ; 
the  whole  regiment  was  not  in  ( 'ahir. 

All  that  were  in  Cahir? — All  that  were  in  (.'ahir. 

I  did  he  ride  well  or  not  at  first?— He  was  not  a  very  neat 
lider     he  was  a  pretty  good  one. 

(  ould  stick  on  the  home,  I  suppose? — Yes,  stick  on  well. 
Now,  have  yon  seen  the  Defendant? — Yes. 
When  did  you  first  see  him  ?     Did  you  see  him  at  the  last  trial 
- — I  s;iw  him  at  a  distance — not  to  know  who  he  was  or  any- 
thing. 

You  see  him  now,  and  have  you  seen  him  before  to-day? — Yes. 
I'pon  how  many  occasions? — Six  or  seven  daya  running  now  I 
have  seen  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
him  speak? — No,  I  have  not. 

Now,  looking  at  him,  i.s  he  UOGKR  TICIIHOKXK? — I  believe  not. 

.  ;s-rxamined  by  Dr.  KEM-IALY. 

Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  this? — Captain  NANGLF,  was  the 
first  who  spoke  to  me  about  this. 

.I.E  was  the  first  who  spoke  to  you  about  this  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

Il>-  i  i  a  member  of  tin;  TiaihonvE  family  I  believe? — So  I  hear. 

When  did  he  speak  to  you  about  it? — He  sent  for  me  one 
Sunday,  when  he  was  on  the  Curragh  as  acting  brigade-major. 

How  long  ago  is  it?  Was  it  before  the  last  trial? — Yes;  I 
»hould  think  it  would  be  in  1868. 


When  you  were  in  the  army  ? — When  I  was  in  the  army. 

He  was  quartered  there? — He  was  quartered  in  the  Curragh. 
I  suppose  he  told  you  that  this  man  was  an  impostor  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  he  did. 

Did  not  he  imply  that  by  his  conversation? — I  cannot  say  he 
did.  He  questioned  me  to  know  what  1  did  know  about  TICH- 
KORNE  ;  showed  me  some  photographs  to  see  if  I  could  recognise 
him  among  any  of  them. 

Look  among  this  lot  and  see  whether  those  were  the  sort  of 
photographs  he  showed  you  (handing  a  book  of  photographs  to 
the  witness)  ? — Yes,  similar  to  those. 

Look  at  them.  Can  you  point  out  to  me  any  ones  there  like 
those  he  showed  you? — That  one,  I  think,  and  that  one  (point- 
ing to  the  book.) 

The  one  standing  up  with  a  hat,  and  the  large  stout  one  ? — 
Yes. 

Any  more  ;  open  the  rest ;  have  a  look  at  them  all  ? — I  could 
not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  those  two  in  that  corner  that  he  showed 
you  ? — Two  similar  to  those. 

Did  he  not  say  these  are  not  a  bit  like  the  real  ROGER  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  did. 

I  suppose  you  and  Captain  N  ANGLE  had  a  good  many  conver- 
sations about  it? — No,  only  that  once,  just  for  a  few  minutes. 

Did  you  get  any  money  for  attending  the  last  trial  ? — I  got 
my  expenses  paid. 

Your  expenses  ? — Yes. 

How  much  did  you  get? — I  think  15s.  a  day  and  my  expenses 
up  and  down. 

How  many  days  were  you  in  attendance  ?  I  want  to  know 
how  much  money  you  got? — I  was  nine  days. 

How  much  did  you  get — did  you  get  a  £10  note  for  the  nine 
days  ? — I  did  not. 

You  got  nine  15s.  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

Now  do  you  remember  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  in-kneed  in 
his  left  leg  ? — -He  had  a  peculiar  walk,  not  exactly  in-kneed,  but 
slightly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Slightly  what? — Slightly  in-kneed. 

Dr.  KENK.VLV:  In  his  left  leg;  was  it  so  ;  or  was  each  of  his 
legs  slightly  in-kneed? — Both  a  little. 

Both  of  his  legs  were  slightly  in-kneed? — Yes. 

When  he  walked,  he  walked  with  rather  a  peculiar  way  did  he 
not  ? — Yes,  he  used  to  lean  forward  a  little. 

Were  you  in  his  troop? — No,  but  he  did  duty  in  my  troop  on 
one  or  two  occasions. 

At  all  events  you  knew  a  good  deal  about  him  ? — A  great  deal 
of  him. 

Did  you  notice  he  used  to  move  his  eyebrows  up  and  down  a 
good  deal  ? — No,  1  have  seen  foreigners  often  do  it. 

Whether  he  did  it  as  a  foreigner  or  an  Englishman  did  he  move 
his  I'Vi-lirows  up  and  down  a  good  de.d  ? — Slightly  I  have  noticed 
him. 

Do  you  mean  by  slightly  he  did  it  slightly  when  he  moved,  or 
seldom  ? — Not  very  often.  When  he  was  talking  to  you. 

When  he  was  talking  to  you  he  moved  his  eyebrows  up  and 
down  ? — .Yes. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  was  the  colour  of  his  h,iir'? — Dark 
brown. 

Was  it  not  as  nevr  that  colour  as  anything  could  be  (pointing 
to  the  Defendant)? — A  little  darker  1  should  fancy. 

Had  he  thick  eyebrows? — Yes,  rather  arched  bushy  brows. 

Were  his  eyes  of  a  greyish  blue? — I  believe  they  were. 

Did  you  ever  see  Sir  J.V.MKS  TICIIIIORNE,  the  father  ? — Not  that 
1  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  notice  that  ROGER  TICHBDRNE  had  a  small  hand? — I 
did  not  notice  that. 

You  must  have  seen  his  hand  very  often? — I  have,  very  often, 
but  without  noticing  it. 

Did  you  ever  notice  whether  he  had  a  small  hand  or  not? — I 
never  did. 

For  instance  when  he  would  be  holding  his  sword  or  his  rein  ; 
have  you  not  noticed  his  hand  was  small  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Did  you  notice  that  his  feet  were  small? — Yes.  That  is  a 
thing  you  always  notice  in  a  gentleman  riding,  or  any  one. 

\V.i  ;  he  not  a  very  shy  reserved  young  man  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  BOWKER  at  all  at  the  trial? — Ye.;. 

1  suppose  it  was  he  paid  you  the  1  :>s.  a  day  ?  He  or  his  clerk  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  give  your  evidence  to  Mr.  BOWKER  or  his  clerk  ?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  When  you  say  ROGER  TlCHBOKNE 
had  a  small  foot,  do  you  mean  it  was  small  with  reference  to  his 
size  ? — Rather  so. 

Smaller  then  you  would  have  expected  a  man  of  his  height  and 
stature  to  have  ? — Yes,  rather  smaller  than  is  customary. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Just  allow  me  to  look  at  the  two  photographs.  Now,  when 
yon  saw  these  two  photographs,  who  showed  them  to  you,  do  you 
say  ? — I  believe  it  was  Captain  NANGLK. 

Did  you  form  your  own  opinion  of  them  from  what  you 
observed  and  what  you  had  known  of  ROGER  TICIIDOKNE  ? — Yes. 

In  saying  the  Defendant  is  not  ROQEK  TicniioRNE,  is  it  the 
j  i  n  lament  you  yourself  have  formed  in  your  own  mind? — Yes. 

And  from  your  own  knowledge,  irrespective  of  anything  that 
may  have  been  said  to  you  ? — Yes. 
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(iAISlMKI,  SWALLOW,  sworn, 
mined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAKI:Y. 

Whole  iln  \nu  reside  now? — Canterbury. 

I'.i  yon  I-IIM  mi  any  business  there? — I'ublioan. 

Wi-iv  you  i-'imerly  in  tlio  lith  Dragoon  (luards? — I  was. 

Wlii-ii  diil  you  filter  the  regiment'/ — 1*1:1. 

When  did  you  leave  it?- 

\ow  di>  you  reiiieinbei-  Mr.  ROOUTICBBOBBK?— 1  do  perfectly 
well. 

\  young  ollieer  in  the  regiment? — I  do,  or  did. 

When  he  left  finally  --did  you  know  him  during  the  whole  time 
lie  was  in  the  regiment  ? — 1  did;  from  joining  the  regiment  to 
leaving  it. 

Do  you  remember  his  joining  the  regiment? — In  Dublin; 
1'ortobello  barracks. 

Were  you  in  his  troop  or  not? — Xot  in  Dublin. 

Wore  you  afterwards?— In  Canterbury  I  was.  lie  was  doing 
duty  in  that  troop. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Who  was  doing  duty  ? — ROGER  TICUUOKNK. 

Mr.  Serjeant  l'.\KKY  :  What  do  you  mean  by  doing  duty — 
learning  ? — In  charge  of  the  troops. 

Wore  you  at  C'ahir  '! — Yes. 

When  Mr.  RocjEit  Tirii!>.oi:xF.  was  there? — Yes. 

What  year  was  that  in — 1852? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J I/STICK:  He  was  not  in  Cahir  in  18.~>i.  He 
was  at  Cahir  from  April  1850,  to  July  1851. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  ; 
my  brief  is  wrong. 

riie  Loitn  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Never  mind  the  brief ;  put  it  on 
one  K 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  remember  the  regiment  going  to 
Canterbury  V — I  do,  perfectly  well. 

And  the  way  it  went? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  regiment  arriving  atllernc  Bay? — I  do, 
perfectly  well. 

Did  you  or  not  march  from  there  to  Canterbury  ?— We  did  ; 
the  regiment  met  us,  and  played  us  in,  or  part  of  the  regiment. 

Now,  did  you  know  Kooi:ii  TICIIHOKXE  in  the  way  you  have 
told  us  down  to  the  time  he  left  the  regiment  ? — I  knew  him 
perfectly  well.  I  had  many  an  extra  half-hour's  drill  with  him. 

Did  you  know  the  French  language  at  all  yourself  ? — Xo,  I  do 
not. 

Now,  have  you  seen  the  Defendant  ? — I  have. 

What  do  you  say? — Is  he  ROGEH  TlCHBOBNl  or  not,  in  your 
judgment? — He  is  not  the  HOG  en  TICHHOKNE  that  was  in  the 
Carabineers. 

Were  you  a  Catholic  ? — I  was  not,  but  I  had  occasion  to  march 
with  the  Catholics  to  chapel. 

While  you  were  at  Canterbury  ? — I  went  once  with  them  at 
Canterbury. 

Did  you  know — or  could  you  answer  me  this  question  in  any 
way — whether  the  soldiers  that  inarched  to  chapel  ever  stayed  for 
an  hour  or  half-an-hour  outside  anywhere? — No,  they  would  not 
stay  for  no  one. 

Could  it  have  happened,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  regiment, 
without  your  knowing  it? — It  could  not;  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  stop. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  regiment  you  say  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  stay? — No,  the  commanding  officer  would  not  keep 
them  so  long. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

AVas  ROGER  in  the  habit  of  moving  his  eyebrows  up  and  down 
a  good  deal  when  he  talked? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  never  saw  it  ? — I  never  noticed  it. 

Did  you  ever  notice  he  had  eyebrows  at  all? — I  did  ;  I  noticed 
them  a  good  many  times. 

What  sort  of  eyebrows  ? — Nothing  much  different  from  any 
other  young  man  1  see.  I  never  saw  any  twitching  or  anything 
of  that. 

AVere  they  arched  and  thick? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

AVere  they  straight  eyebrows  ? — No,  I  never  saw  anyone  with 
straight  eyebrows.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

There  are  plenty  of  them? — I  never  saw  such  a  thing. 

You  cannot  describe  his  at  all?— Not  his  eyebrows. 

Did  you  ever  notice  his  walk  ? — I  did,  a  good  many  times,  and 
walked  alongside  of  him. 

How  did  he  walk? — The  same  as  any  other  oliioor. 

Nothing  peculiar? — Nothing  peculiar,  only  leaning  a  little 
forward,  walking  on  the  fore  part  of  hi.s  feel. 

His  walk  was  quite  right? — Ho  had  to  walk  right. 

Do  you  remember  the  colour  of  his  hair  at  all  ? — I  do  perfectly 
well. 

What  colour  was  it  ?— AVhnt  1  .should  call  a  dark  brown. 

AVho  first  spoke  to  you  about  this  case  ? — Mr.  KELLY. 

Is  he  a  witness  ? — No,  he  is  not.  I  believe  not  on  either  side. 
He  is  a  man  who  knew  KOCEI:  TICHROKXK  perfectly  well. 

He  is  not  a  witness? — Xo. 

\\  as  he  in  the  Carabjneers? — lie  was,  a  good  many  years. 

Did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  BOWKER? — I  did;  he 
called  on  me  one  day  some  time  after  this. 

Some  time  after  KKLLY  spoke  to  you? — A  long  time. 

Did  he  show  you  any  photographs? — He  did. 


Did  he  tell  you  that  this  man  was  a  great  impostor? — He  did 
not. 

Words  to  that  effect  ?— He  did  not. 

What  did  he  toll  you? — He  asked  me  to  look  over  them  and 
see  if  there,  was  anyone  I  could  know  in  the  second  lot.     I  said, 
"If  there  is  any  our  there   I  know,  it  is  ROGER  TlCHBORNE  that 
the  regiment.''     That  was  all. 

Would  you  remember  the  photographs  he  showed  you? — I 
should  if  1  saw  them. 

i  that  and  see  if  you  enn  find  them  (handing  the  book  of 
mpl.s  (•>   the  witness.)     l)j  you  remember  how  long  ago 
this   was   that    Mr.    lioWKn:   came   to  you '.'-—Over  four  years — 
upwards  of  four  years — I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Justiee  Mu.i  oi:  :   He  cannot  look  at  the  photographs  until 
i>  him  the  question. 

Dr.    KEXKALY:   I  bog  your  lordship's  pardon. 

The  WIINT-S  :  I  do  not  think  any  of  tin 

Di;.  Ki:xi-:.\i.Y  :  Not  any  of  those  ;  none  like  those,  is  that  what 
you  say? — I  did  not  see  any  there  to  the  best  of  my  know!' 

The  LcuiD  ('1111:1-  .JrsiK'i.:  You  have  taken  one  out. 

Dr.  KKNKU.Y  :  One  with  a  hat  ? — That  is  the  one  1  did  see. 

One   with  a  hat  ?     (Another  photograph    was  handed   to    the 
witness). 
— That  is  the  one — similar  to  that. 

That  is  the  one  he  showed  you  ?— It  is  one  similar  to  it. 

Did  he  only  show  you  one? — They  were  in  a  case  something 
similar  to  that. 

But  are  they  like  these  that  are  here  (pointing  to  the  book  of 
photographs)?  You  could  not  say  there  are  any  of  them  ;  you 
are  come  to  speak  to  faces  and  recollections  of  men? — I  did  not 
take  particular  notice  of  the  photographs. 

On  your  oath  did  he  show  you  any  photograph  such  as  are  in 
this  book  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say.     Allow  me  to  look  at  it  again. 
(Photograph  book  again  handed  to  witness.)     I  will  tell  you  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  ;  I  might  be  wrong.     I  have  not 
least  doubt  he  showed  me  that;  I  could  not  say  whether  t 
were  a  dozen  or  half-a-dozen.     I  did  not  take  much  interest. 

Was  it  a  book  like  that? — I  think  it  was  in  two  parts;  it 
looked  a  double  book.  I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it. 

He  showed  you  a  stout  picture  ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  it  (pointing 
to  the  back  of  the  photograph)? — I  am  not  afraid.  It  would 
take  more  things  than  that. 

Did  he  show  you  a  stout  one  ? — lie  did  show  me  a  stout  one. 

Did  he  show  you  one  like  that  very  stout  one  (pointing  to  one 
of  the  photographs  in  the  book)? — Something  similar  to  that. 
They  wore  in  a  ease  something  similar. 

Did  he  say  that  was  the  right  one  ? — He  did  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY. 

You  say  that  is  the  one  (pointing  to  a  photograph)? — I  could 
not  say  that  is  the  one. 

A  similar  one  ?— Yes. 

What  do  you  say  about  that?— I  say  that  is  a  great  likeness  of 
him. 

You  recollect  that  as  a  likeness  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? In 

civil  dress  ;  in  private  clothes. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  the  person  of  the  name  of 
KELI.Y  you  spoke  of? — I  could  not ;  I  believe  he  is  in  Somerset. 
He  is  a  pensioner  from  the  regiment.  That  would  be  easy  found 
in  London — where  he  is. 

CHARLES  LOCKWOOD,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

AVhcre  do  you  live  ? — Barrow. 

Where  is  that? — Leicestershire 

Near  Loughborough  ? — Yes. 

What  is  your  calling  now  ? — Farmer. 

AVere  you  formerly  in  the  regiment  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  ? 
— Yes ;  I  served  24  years  and  one  month. 

When  did  you  leave?— I  left  in  July,  1870. 

Now,  during  the  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you  know  Mr. 
ROGEB  Timr.oitxG? — I  did. 

An  officer  in  your  regiment  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  joining  the  regiment? — I  remember  him 
joining,  to  the  time  he  left. 

'I  hen  I  suppose  you  were  always  with  the  regiment  where  he- 
was  during  that  period? — Yes  ;  1  never  left. 

Do  you  remember  his  accent — how  he  spoke?  did  you  notice 
that  when  he  joined  the  regiment? — Yes. 

And  during  the  time  he  was  (here? — He  spoke  very  bad 
English. 

What  aceenl  did  lie  speak  with '.'--More  like  a  Frenchman. 

Did  that  continue  more  or  less  down  to  the  time  when  he  left 
the  regiment? — Yes. 

When  he  left  the  regiment   had  he  a  foreign  accent? I  used 

onally  to  speak  French  to  him. 

How  was  that? — When  he  was  on  duty  as  orderly  officer  I  often 
used  to  speak  to  him. 

The  Loi:n  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  You  can  speak  French  yourself? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.MIRY  :  I  think  when  you  have  been  out  a  little 
over  time,  you  used  to  speak  French  to  him  ? — At  night,  when  I 
used  to  come  in  a  little  late. 

You  used  to  make  an  apology  to  him  in  French  ? Yes. 

'ihat  rather  pleased  him  ?— I  used  to  get  off  with  that. 
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When  were  you  in  France  ? — I  went  when  I  was  young — when 
I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I  remained  there  for  twelve  years. 

Then  did  you  return  to  England? — I  came  to  England,  and  a 
few  days  after  I  enlisted  for  a  soldier. 

Have  you  spoken  much  French  since  then,  when  you  came  back 
from  France  ? — Very  little.  1  had  not  an  opportunity  in  the 
army  of  speaking  much  French. 

ll;ive  you  forgotten  your  French? — No. 

Can  you  speak  it,  or  read  it? — I  am  no  scholar,  but  I  can 
speak  the  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to 
France  ? — Ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI:RY  :  You  were  there  till  you  were  twenty-two  ? 
— I  was  there  between  ten  and  eleven. 

You  see  the  Defendant  now?  Did  you  see  him  often  at  the 
last  trial  ? — I  did  not  see  him  at  the  last  trial.  I  saw  him  at 
Lotighborough  on  the  12th  August  last. 


Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  What  brought  him  to  Loughborough  ? — 
Some  sort  of  feast. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Did  you  see  him  in  1871? — No,  I  only 
saw  him  at  Loughborough. 

You  say  you  saw  him  on  the  12th  August? — Yes. 

How  came  you  to  see  him? — I  went  on  purpose  to  see  him. 

What  was  he  doing? — It  was  a  sort  of  holiday:  It  was  an 
Odd  Fellows'  festival,  and  we  went  to  see  it. 

What  was  there — a  public  meeting? — A  public  meeting. 

Did  you  go  to  him  at  any  hotel  ? — I  did,  at  the  Bull's  Head. 
I  asked  to  see  him,  and  was  told  I  could  not  see  him.  I  sent  my 
discharge  upstairs  and  he  came  down  to  me. 

You  sent  your  discharge  upstairs  with  your  name  upon  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Where  did  he  come  to?  Were  you  in  the  sitting-room,  or 
where? — Yes,  he  came  down  into  the  sitting-room. 

What  passed  between  you?  did  he  say  anything  to  you? — He 
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said  to  me,  '•  How  are  you?"  J  said,  ••  I  am  quite  well,  thank  i 
II'-  said,  "Where  liave  you  been?"  I  said,  "Knocking! 
the  country."     I  took  a  look  :  1  thought  it  was   not  Sir 
ROGER,  not  the  old  one. 

What  did  In-  say  further? — He  said  he  was  sorry  he  left  the 

nient:  he  wished  he  had  remained  in  the  regiment. 
Did  you  say  anything  further  to  him  ?— No,  very  little  conver- 
sation -ion   was  going  past.     I  told  him   1 
•nould                gain  that  evening.     I  never  went  no  more. 

Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you?— \o,  very  little  passed 

"II  US. 

Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  would  do  anything  for  him?— He 
UK;  whether  I  was  on  the  trial.     I  said  I  was.     I  expected 
>   up  again.     I  was  called   two   years  ago,  and   I   was  not 
required. 

told  him  that?     Did  he  say  anything  to  you  on  your 
telling  him  you  had  been  up  to  town?— All  he  said  was, 


you  go  again?  "  I  said,  "  I  shall  go  if  I  am  sent  for,  not  without." 

Is  that  all  that  passed  between  you  ? — Yes. 

You  had  that  interview  with  him,  and  you  see  him  now  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  he  the  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — lie  is  not  the  real  ROGER  that 
was  in  the  Carabineers. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Serjeant-Major  MARKS?— I 
had.  on  the  ground. 

At  Loughborough  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  been  scrjcant-major  in  the  Carabineers? — No;  he  was 
corporal  when  lie  left  the  Carabineers:  he  went  to  another 
regiment,  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

\\  i  any  one  present  at  the  conversation? — There  was  some 
gentleman,  I  could  not  say  who  it  was. 

\\  a;;  your  wife  there? — My  wife  was  standing  a  little  way  off. 

Your  wife  was  there? — Yes. 
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\\  1 1  your  lirothrr  there  V — The  brother  wag  niong/iiile. 

In    that    conversation,  did  you    not  tell   Serjeant-Major   M  U:K> 
tliat  you  were  prepared  in  swear  he  was  l!<>i;i:i;  TICIIFIOHM  (      No. 
I  diil  not. 

YUM  arr  quite  surf  of  thill ? — 1  am  quite  sine. 

I  sii]  remember  Kff.r.R  very  well? — Yes.  I  rcmemhtT 

him  finite  well. 

there    anything    awkwanl    in    his    walk? — Well,    he    was 
rather  a  little  knoek-kneeil. 

Do  yon  mean  in  lujth  legs? — Yes,  ho  used  to  turn  the  knees 
in  wards. 

And  the  result  of  that  was.  when  he  walked,  he  walked  in  a 
peculiar  manner?-  ^ 

You  have  often  talked  to  him?  — I  have. 

I       d    he    not  to   move   h'  n|>  and  down  a  good  d".p.| 

when  he   talked? — I  (lid  not  take  much   notice  of  it.     I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  staring  people  in  the  fare. 

You  never  noticed  it  ? — I  never  took  particular  notice  of  it. 

I  am  not  talking  about  particular  notice.  Are  you  prepared 
to  swear  you  never  noticed  it  ? — I  am.  I  swear  I  never  noticed 
it. 

Had  he  thick,  arched  eyebrows? — I  could  not  swear  to  his 
eyebrows. 

Would  you  swear  to  the  colour  of  his  hair? — Yes. 

Was  it  not  as  near  that  colour  as  possible  (pointing  to  the 
Defendant)  ? — His  hair  was  dark  brown.  He  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion himself. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  hia  bands  when  he  was  holding  his 
sword  or  bridle? — I  must  have  seen  his  hands  ;  but  I  never  took 
notice  of  his  hands. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  his  hands  were  large  or  small  ? — No. 

You  cannot  tell  that  ? — I  would  not  swear  to  that. 

He  was  a  very  shy,  reserved  sort  of  a  gentleman  ? — He  was. 
He  was  not  very  much  calculated  for  a  soldier. 

Were  you  up  at  the  last  trial  ? — I  was,  but  I  was  not  required. 
I  never  was  called. 

Did  you  give  your  evidence  to  Mr.  BOWKER  ? — I  did,  before 
I  left  the  service. 

Have  you  given  your  evidence  to  him  for  this  trial? — No;  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  BOWKER  since. 

You  were  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  France,  as  I  understand  ? 
— At  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

You  have  lost  your  French  accent,  I  am  afraid  ? — I  was  never 
educated  in  the  French  language  ;  I  can  speak  it  a  little.  I  was 
never  educated  in  the  language.  I  believe  a  man  educated  in  the 
language  would  never  forget  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRV. 

That  is  your  opinion  V — Yes. 

Who  is  Serjeant-Major  MARKS? — I  knew  hitp  when  he  was 
corporal  in  the  Carabineers. 

Was  he  with  the  Defendant  at  Loughborough  ? — Yes,  1  believe 
he  was. 

Was  he  present  at  the  interview  with  you  ? — He  was  not. 

Did  you  see  him? — On  the  ground. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

What  ground  ?  was  it  a  public  meeting,  or  what  ? — A  public 
meeting. 

You  spoke  to  MARKS? — I  did. 

Is  there  a  word  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  you  said  he  was 
ROGER  TICHBORNE? — There  is  not.  I  came  on  oath.  I  never 
said  he  was  the  man. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Would  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  recall 
Mr.  SWALLOW  :  there  is  a  signature  I  wish  to  put  into  his  hands. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

GABRIEL  SWALLOW,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAIIRY. 

Would  you  look  at  that  book,  if  you  please  (a  book  was 
handed  to  the  witness),  and  tell  me  what  it  is? — Soldiers' small 
book. 

What  is  that?  What  is  the  nature  of  it? — The  monthly 
accounts  are  kept  in  it. 

Monthly  accounts  of  what? — Of  the  soldiers. 

Have  the  officers  any  duty  with  reference  to  it? — They  have 
to  see  it  every  month,  and  see  that  the  accounts  are  correctly 
sent. 

Is  that  your  account  book? — Yes. 

That  is  the  soldiers'  small  book  that  belonged  to  you  ? — Be- 
longed to  me. 

In  which  your  accounts  were  kept  ? — Yes. 

The  officers,  from  time  to  time,  signed  them  every  month  ? — 
Every  officer  in  charge  of  the  troop. 

Are  there  two  signatures  there  of  young  KO<;KI:  Tmn:oi;\i: '; 
There  are. 

Is  that  his  handwriting?  That  book  is  in  18.J2,  is  it  not? — 
Yes.  (The  book  was  handed  to  the  Court.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  this  to  show  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  There  are  two  signatures  of  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,  and  it  shows  he  attended  to  his  duty  as  an  officer. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  must  have  done.  You  do  not 
suppose  if  it  was  his  duty  to  have  an  account  of  this  kind  properly 
kept  he  would  be  allowed  not  to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRT  :  I  hardly  know  that  it  is  of  any  great 
value  for  the  signatures. 


l.oi:l>  ('im.r  Ji'MHT  :  .lust  tell  me  what  time  in  the  month 
16  ollicer  sign  it  '!  -He  i  .  supposed  to  have  signed  it  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  Sometimes  it  might  be  the  first. 

Mr.  Serjeant  l'.M:i:i  :  It  shows  us  on  the  last  day  of  .June,  and  tli« 
last  i  lay  of  July,  Ito'.i  i:  Tianioiixi:  was  at  Canterbury,  and 
signed  that  book. 

I  h.  l,oi:i>  On  :  His  letters  from  ( 'anterbury  show 

i  vietly  the  same  thing. 

.Mr.  Serjeant  P.MIIH  :  I  had  not  the  book  at  the  time  in  my 
hand  when  1  was  examining  the  witness. 

JOHN  NKI.SON  PAIJKKII.    worn. 

mined  by  Mr.  HAWKI 

You  are  now  living  in  Nelson  Street,  How?—  p 
Were  you  formerly  in  (he  Carabineer'? — I  was. 
When  did  you  join    that  regiment? — I  joined  them  in  March, 
ISIS. 

Where?— Duudalk. 

Were  you  with  the  regiment  in  Dublin; — Yea. 

Did  you  accompany  it  throughout  wherever  it  was  in  Ireland, 
and  came  to  Canterbury  with  it? — -Exactly  so. 

Did  you  then  serve  with  it  in  the  Crimean  war? — L  did. 

Ami  the   Indian  Mutiny? — Yes. 

I  believe  finally  you  were  discharged  on  the  expiration  of  your 
term  of  service  in  IStio  ? — That  is  right. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joining  ? — Perfectly  well. 

At  that  time  you  yourself  were  a  young  soldier  ? — Quite  a 
recruit  then. 

Had  you  many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  every  op- 
portunity— every  day — very  many  times  a  day. 

Where  did  you  see  him  chiefly  ? — Saw  him  at  the  riding  school. 

You  were  at  drill  at  the  same  time  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  menage 
attached  to  the  riding  school.  I  saw  him  in  the  drill  field  and  at 
foot  drill  in  the  afternoon. 

Y'ou  were  going  through  your  drill  at  the  same  time  ? — I  was. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  engaged  with  him  in  any  single-stick  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — Frequently.  I  have  occasionally,  I 
should  not  say  frequently,  occasionally  during  the  time  we  were 
at  drill  ;  young  officers  and  men — young  officers  who  were  being 
drilled  ;  as  young  officers  they  mixed  up  with  the  men  in  common. 
On  those  occasions  I  had  an  opportunity  of  engaging  with  him  at 
single-stick  and  the  lance.  Sometimes  ROGER  would  have  the 
lance  and  I  would  have  the  single-stick,  at  another  time  I  would 
have  the  lance  and  he  the  single-stick.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
hand  at  lance :  he  was  rather  too  weak. 

Have  you  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  features  and  his  figure  ? 
— Perfect  recollection. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  details  of  his  appearance.  Did 
yon  notice  any  thing  about  his  countenance  at  all.  Did  anything 
impress  itself  particularly  upon  you ? — He  had  a  melancholy,  long. 
thin  countenance,  not  particularly  expressive,  sickly  looking,  un- 
healthy looking. 

Was  there  anything  about  his  ears  ;  did  you  notice  his  ears 
sufficiently  to  say  what  there  was  ? — I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  his  ears  were  rather  small,  not  these  large  ears  the  same  as 
what  the  Defendant's  ears  are.  I  have  noticed  the  Defendant's 
ears  on  many  occasions  .since  he  has  been  on  this  trial.  Mv  re- 
collection of  ROGKI:  TirmiMitNE  is — they  were  entirely  different. 
I  should  say  adherent  :  that  is  my  strong  impression. 

The  LORD  CIIIKI  Ji'Miri.  :  I  beg  your  pardon — adherent?— 
Adherent  at  the  bottom  to  the  face. 

What  is  called  the  lobi>  ?  Not  the  immense  large  ears  charged 
with  something — I  do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  your  recollection? — That  is  my  strong 
impression. 

I  mean  an  impression  derived  from  your  recollection? — From 
seeing  him  constantly  face  to  face  addressing  the  ranks. 

Did  you  have  many  opportunities  in  your  position  of  converging 
with  him  or  hearing  him  converse? — No,  there  is  no  conversation 
takes  place  between  a  recruit  and  an  o'.'irer. 

I  mean  when  you  were  engaged  at  single-stick? — No  conversa- 
tion takes  place,  it  is  all  done  in  silei 

You  have  heard  him  often? — Yes,  a  delicate  sharp  voice; 
Frenchified  in  voice  as  well  as  in  his  manner  too  ;  intensely  so. 

Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  giving  the  word  of  command — 
was  there  anything  noticeable  ?- -The  only  thing  noticeable  w.i~, 
he  said  his  word  of  command  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman;  on  that  account  the  men  often  used  to  smile  at  it. 

Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  understand  him? — Yes,  rather 
difficult  at  times. 

Now,  being  in  the  army  all  the  time,  did  you  see  him  daily 
pretty  nearly  up  to  the  time  he  left? — I  did,  almost  daily,  witii 
the  exception  when  lie  was  on  leave.  When  did  you  first  hoar  of 
the  Defendant?  I  heard  vague  reports  of  his  coining,  but  the 
first  time  I  took  steps  in  the  matter  was  in  isi.is,  the  Defen- 
dant  was  then  residing  at  Croydon. 

You  say  the  first  time  von  took  steps  ;  what  steps  did  you  take 
then  ? — I  went  up  to  Mr.  HOI.MF.S'S  ollicc.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers 
the  thing  was  getting  well  known  about  I«ti8.  i  went  to  Air. 
<  '.Mil.  a  view  of  seeing  the  Defendant,  the  then 
Claimant.  I  told  Mr  Hoi. MIS  I  was  an  old  Carabineer.  I  should 
be  happy  to  give  my  evidence  to  the  person  who  came  forward  as 
SM  IJoiiF.K  TICHBORNE  if  he  is  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  Mr.  HOLMES 
called  one  of  his  clerks  to  bring  a  photograph  in,  and  I  looked  at 
it.  Previously  to  this,  however,  he  told  me  Sir  ROGER  had  con- 
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siderably  changed,  tliat  he  was  twenty-six  stone  weight.  I  said, 
"  Allow  mo  to  look  at  the  photograph  and  judge  for  myself." 
The  photograph  was  brought  in,  and  I  looked  at  it  intently  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  I  shook  my  head.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  re- 
cognise this  as  RoiiKi:  Ticm:oi:xi;."  Mr.  HOI.MKS  thereupon  said, 
"ROGER  had  changed  very  much,  you  must  recollect.  He  is 
twenty-six  stone  weight  now."  "Oh!  that  is  a  very  unlikely 
thing,  too,"  I  said.  Then  he  began  to  say  how  others  had  re- 
cognised him — mentioned  General  CUSTAXCE  for  one.  I  said,  "  I 
have  a  recollection  as  well  as  General  ('(/STANCE,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  good,  as  regards  faces,  in  particular."  Then  he  men- 
tioned Serjeant-Major  Conrr,  1  think  it  was.  I  knew  him  very 
well.  Major  NORBUUY,  and  two  or  three  others,  perhaps,  that 
will  suffice.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  I  walked 
away,  and  before  doing  so  I  requested  permission  to  come  again. 
I  said  I  would  call  again  to  see  Sir  UOCKI:. 

To  see  himself? — With  a  view  to  seeing  him  and  testing  him — 
putting  certain  questions  to  him.  KOGEI;  TICHUORXE  would  be 
able  to  answer  me  certain  questions.  But  I  took  good  care  not  to 
s  iy  what  those  questions  were.  1  called  again  a  second  time. 
Sir  ROOK;:  was  not  in  town  (so  lie  was  styled  by  his  attorney),  and 
I  called  again  the  third  time.  Sir  KOUKI:  was  not  in  town.  So  at 
last  1  gave  the  matter  up.  If  Sir  ROGER  did  not  think  it  worth 
liis  wiiile  to  see  me,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  see  him. 
There  the  matter  ended. 

You  never  called  any  more? — I  never  called  any  more. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  him  when  the  late  trial  was  proceeding  ? 
— I  did.  I  made  it  my  business  to  see  him.  I  endeavoured  to  see 
him  at  the  railway  station,  London  Bridge — he  used  to  go  down 
by  the  South  Coast  line  daily.  I  went  there  several  times  with  a 
view  of  seeing  him,  satisfying  my  curiosity  as  much  as  anything. 

You  came  down  to  the  Court  when  the  late  trial  was  on? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  witness-box,  and  he:ir  him  examined  ? 
Yes,  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE'S  door,  on 
the  loth  or  the  llth  of  May.  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Defendant. 

Walking  out  ? — Walking  out.     I  took  particular  stock   of  him 
ie  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself.     1  saw  him  go  in  a  carriage. 

You  say  you  saw  him  in  the  Court,  and  heard  him  examined? 
—  Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  on  more  days  than  one  in  Court? — I  have  seen 
him  for  many  days.  I  have  been  in  Court  for  many  days  ;  heard 
him  under  his  cross-examination. 

Knowing  ROOEB  TiCHBOBNE  as  you  did,  and  having  seen  the 

Defendant,  you  can  tell  me  is  that   ROGER  1'icnr.ORXE? — It  is 

utterly  impossible.     It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  think  such 

a  thing.     He  is  no  more  TICIIBOKNE  than  I  am  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHOX. 

How  long  had  you  known  him  in  the  regiment? — I  knew  him 
all  the  time  he  was  there,  from  the  time  he  joined  till  he  left  for 
( 'anterbury. 

When  you  fenced  with  him  did  you  observe  anything  the  matter 
with  his  knees  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Uo<;i:i:  TICIIISOIINF.'S 
knees,  or  his  legs  rather,  were  as  straight  as  a  yard-stick,  and  as 
thin  nearly. 

\Vere  his  legs  strong  legs  ? — No  he  appeared  to  be  rather  weak 
in  the  knees,  bent  forward  in  the  walk,  turned  his  toes  out. 

AVas  there  not  a  peculiarity  arising  from  that  cause  in  his  walk  ? 
— A  sort  of  a  jerking.  He  was  not  a  good  military  walker. 

Did  you  notice  about  his  eyes  or  eyebrows  whether  there  was 
any  twitching  ? — No  there  was  no  twitching  in  KoGi:i:Ticiii;<)KNE's 
eyes  or  eyebrows. 


No  peculiar  movement  at  all? — Nothing  to  the  extent  we  have 
heard,  nothing  of  this  great  twitching  business. 

"  The  extent  to  which  we  have  heard."  Have  you  been  in 
Court  during  the  trial? — I  have. 

Every  day  ? — Not  every  day. 

How   long  have  you  been  in  Court  ? — I   may  have   been  in 

Court 1  cannot  tell  you   how  long.     I  have   been  in   Court 

frequently. 

In  this  Court  ? — Yes,  up  in  the  gallery. 

Do  not  you  know  there  is  a  rule  against  witnesses  hearing 
evidence  ? — I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  it.  I  was  not  in  Court 
during  the  time  the  Carabineers  were  being  examined.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  come  into  Court. 

You  have  heard  the  other  evidence,  not  the  Carabineers  ? — 
Nothing  that  was  said  here  in  Court  would  influence  me. 

There  was  some  twitching,  but  not  to  the  extent  mentioned  by 
some  witnesses? — No  twitching. 

No  movement  at  all? — Vertainly  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

I  thought  I  heard  you  say  a  moment  ago,  something  about  '-to 
the  extent  mentioned  "  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  was  after  you  used  the  word 
"movement"  or  "any  movement." 

Mr.  McMAiioN  :  What  did  you  mean  by  '•  to  the  extent  men- 
tioned"?— I  have  heard  it  said  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a 
twitching  in  his  eye,  and  1  have  read  the  reports  in  the  papers  of 
what  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  gave  in  their  evidence. 

You  did  not  notice  it? — No;  from  my  experience  of  ROGER 
Tii'iinoRNE  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  twitching. 

You  say  his  cars  were  large  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  the  contrary. 

The  WITNESS  :  No.  I  say  the  Defendant's  ears  are  very  large. 
When  I  compare  the  two  ears  my  impression  is  I!O<;ER  TICIIBORNE'S 
ears  were  small  and  thin — not  particularly  small,  but  adhered  to 
the  face  at  the  bottom  :  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McM.uiux  :  Did  you  notice  his  hands?  AVr ere  they  small  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection  of  his  hands,  because  officers  generally 
wore  gloves — invariably,  you  may  say. 

Could  you  form  a  judgment  whether  his  hands  were  small  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  hands.  My  impression  is,  if  I  were 
to  speak  from  impression,  they  were  bony  hands. 

1  lie  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  His  hands  might  be  small  and  yet 
bony? — I  should  not  say  they  were  over  small— medium  si/.ed 
han -Is. 

M  i.  McMAiiox  :  Then  with  regard  to  his  feet? — As  to  his  feet,  I 
have  no  recollection  as  to  his  feet  more  than  he  turned  them  out 
in  walking. 

AVho  first  spoke  to  you  in  connection  with  this  case? — That  is 
more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Did  Captain  MAXDERS  speak  to  you? — I  never  spoke  to  Captain 
MANNERS  in  my  life  on  the  subject,  nor  any  other  officer  of  the 
Carabineers.  I  was  entirely  away  from  the  regiment. 

AVho  in  connection  with  this  case  first  mentioned  it  to  you?— 
The  first  in  connection  with  this  case  was  Mr.  HOLMES,  the  Defen- 
dant's solicitor. 

Afterwards,  who  on  the  other  side  first  mentioned  it?— AVas  it 
Mr.  BOWKER? — No,  Mr.  DomxsoN".  I  made  it  my  business  to  go 
to  Mr.  DOKINSOX'S  office,  and  I  told  him  what  took  place  at 
Mr.  HOLMES'S  office  in  Clement's  Lane. 

AAras  that  soon  after  you  left  Mr.  HOLMES'S  office? — Yes. 
[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock.] 

1873. 


THIUTY-SKA'KN'TII   DAY.— FRIDAY,  JI;XE 

THE  proceedings  commenced  by  applications  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  JOHN  COLERIDGE,  against  the  printer  of  a 
certain  broadsheet,  called,  Arlln  r  iii-lnn'*  .!/>/«"/  In  tin-  Jiritixh  ]'nlilii;  and  against  the  printers  and  proprietors  of  certain  newspapers. 
None  of  these  applications  were  really  serious,  as  the  reader  will  subsequently  see.  They  were  intended  simply  as  a  blind  to  the 
public,  to  impress  that  public  with  an  idea  that  the  enemies  of  TICHIJORXE  would  be  treated  with  the  same  sort  of  justice  as  the 
had  been,  namely,  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  from  first  to  last  not  one  of  Sir  ROGER'S  foes  in  the  Tiinen,  the  Tclci/m/ih, 
the  S/nit'lnril,  or  tin:  It-iihi  AY//1.*.-  was  ever  punished,  though  the  libels  which  they  circulated  against  him  were  of  the  worst  possible 
nature.  We  have  inserted  in  this  page  a  specimen  of  the  horrid  carle  iturcs  which  the  Family,  or  their  friends,  began  now  to  distribute 
in  all  directions  against  poor  TICHBORXE.  AVe  transcribe  here  a  copy  of  the  particular  libel  which  Mr.  AI'PLEYAKD  published.  We 
need  not  say  fiat  each  of  these  things,  distributed  as  they  were  in  thousands,  could  not  but  have  an  injurious  effect.  Every  carica- 
ture and  br.nd-iid",  as  it  (-11110  out,  was  sent  to  the  Jurymen,  and  Dr.  KKXEALY  frequently  saw  these  gentlemen  curiously  scanning 
them  in  the  jury-box,  and  c  jmparing  notes  together.  Many  of  the  caricatures  were  sent  to  tho  Judges,  whose  private  roo:n  every 
morning  w.n  deluged  with  the  most  false  libels  against  the  unhappy  mm  whom  they  were  trying. 

The  circulation  of  these  thing-!,  with  the  caricatures,  which  were  scattered  and  sown  broadcast,  shewed  "  a  foregone  conclusion  " 
in  the  mind  of  the  Family,  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  already  "a  doomed  man." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  disgrasaful  luml'jilU  circulated  in  thousa-ids  by  the  Family  in  order  to  prejudice  the  public 
mind  against  this  unhappy  Defendant. 

ARTIIER  ORION'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 


As  i  dont  see  vhy  Ilihan  Hinnocent  Man  had  ort  to  be  charged 
vith  a  trying  to  get  what  aint  mine  i  AI:TIII:I:()KTO\ hereby  makes 
my  solemn  Davy  as  Fustly. — Im  honly  a  Butcher  as  was  born  in 
i  niver  swore  that  fur  12  long  year  I  wor  foolenuff  to 
live  a  life  of  poverty  and  Ilignominious  toil  vhen  all  the  vhile  i 
knowed  Hi  wor  a  rich  Barrownet.  So  dont  go  for  to  say  hany 
more  as  i  says  so. 

2ndly. — I  niver  swore  i  wor  a  Barrownet  cos  i  had  a  brown  mark 
on  my  body  vhich  the  rale  Barrownet  hadn't  on  him  leastwise  so 
ir  sayd  and  she  had  ort  to  know  if  any  vim  did  ! 

:!rdly. — ddrer  madea,  fake  vill  for  the  pnrpos  of  chousing  a 
J  urney  hout  of  his  tin  to  help  me  i<>  become  vhat  i  knowd  i  varnt 
— tho  to  roll  them  sort  of  chaps  as  vill  rob  you  aint  praps  so  wcry 
bid  arter  all! 


4thly. — I  niver  knowd  the  French  lingo  and  a  lot  of  laming  be- 
sides and  thin  forgt/t  it  hall  in  a  year  or  two — no  cute  cove  could, 
if  i  be  he  as  some  people  says  Hi  ham  vhi  i  must  be  a  cute  un 
hindeud  '. 

Sthly. — I  niver  swore  as  i  hadnt  been  a  llorsifer  vhen  the  rale 
Barrownet  had  been  vun  or  that  I'd  vunce  listed  as  a  common 
sodger  (tho  i  was  a  Barrownet)  when  hall  the  vhile  the  rale  un 
had  niver  bin  sich  a  fool  &  warnt  of  that  sort  of  cove. 

Gthly. — I  niver  swore  i  wor  saved  from  a  wreck  vith  ten  bothers 
rlifii  niiin'  i\l  tin'  Ifn  ii/'t/ifiit  i ix  xin'cil  the  lot  can  now  tie  heard  un — 
i  avnt  the  cheek  and  my  pictur  shows — ive  plenty  on  it,  for  to  try 
and  himpose  sich  a  monstrus  Habsurdity  on  the  I'ublic  who  arnt 
gullybelly  Fools — no  not  not  a  bit  out! 

7thly. — I  niver  svore  i  wrot  home  afore  i  wor  wreckd  lots  of 
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butifnl  kynd  letters  showing  iwnra  man  full  of  good  feelings  and 

I'Ultiw  .  and  (lirll   like 

for  ll'  years,  lliiit  :irnt  more  likely  than  that  :i  sheeps  head 

a  deUjute  Sweetbread,  and  \l..  .  i  d,,nt  mi-.-in  to  be 

.  >-all  lint  hunly  llemfatie.'d 

Mllly.        I    did   li\e  ;il    Mellipi  Ma    l"l  ,    n,. v.  I 

wiiil  i  iliclnt  '      Vliat  hol.jeet  a\e  i  In   tell  a  lie  iitiout  it  !     As   the 
.in  ! 

!HUv  -  1    niver  svnre    when  i  cum  home    from  II. >i 
ill' I  n  I  ju-t  i;n  In  Vappim:  to  look  alter  i  ,y  n-lat  i  :  I  ill  ally 

Hi    ilnl.    ami   vlii  IDOUldnt   i,   in!1    what    I 
;n-t   \  In-n  In  d  1 

IlHlily.      I      ne\er     Iriril      arterw  aids    |..  |i      the     i.,l,- 

Harrow  oM  mother  :i     how   tli.-ii   Hi  win   !•!  IM  ii  iinil  (In  n 

only  seed  her  fust  vlion  I  wos  innllli>d  up  in  bed.  I'd  .scorn  to 
treat  a  mother  MI  as  heny  Inn,,  ulil. 

llthly. —  1  niver  nobbled alol  of  II  \ -i  ••  ainl  li  ellii.g 

them  bonds,  as  tin)  rails  them,  on  property  asiknowd  \\oint  mim-, 
tlio'  if  :i  |in.-lmrt  lot  of  >|nniii.-i  iliil  let  me  ave  tin  ir  tin  to  lirlji 
sich  a  case  has  they  says  is  mine,  they  <lr?arve  to  lose  it,  aiul  to 


mill  too,  for  helping  to  rob  a  poor  little  Horphan 
of  his  riu'lite. 

iL'thly.—  A    Mil.  I.  KIN.    MILLION     TIMF.S   II, 


•ilu.vil  any   Miiniiii,  i  .-lint  a 


.svears   as   i 
lint  IM  nivi-r 
lie  .-nrh  a   ilrvilisii    l".i  I    U    lii'itlii'i-   to  do  that    u|-  .VM</;-    /, 

LI  -t  alum',  thrir  ni\er  win  :i    hiiiiiu- 
ri-lilrl-  viini  ill  ti.  D  »  ih-ly  f,l:illilrli'il. 

I'llhly.      I  nhiT  hail  im  M.I',  frirmls  neither,  who  diiln'i  mind 

Mid    vilh    me    in    pulilie,    and    e:dlin<_'  me  their  trieiid. 

(  l!:ih  !  no    >.ieh   liiemls   for   me)   artei    I'd   .svoie  to   sieh  will.uau 

•    I". 

I  llhly.      1  vnnder   loo  hit'  sieh  M.l'.'s    had   a  Ruler  or  fein.de 
lielati-,  d.  vetlur  they'd 

tivat  him  a    a  friend—  or  \  el  her  lial.su  hif  they  lieli,  Mil  they'd  lost 
a  son  1'  ;  HI,  |,if  they'd  a  t 

as  him  they'd  1'  i  I  what  hmily  cum  to  thorn  i-itl,  /n.  lil.;lier  a  tali  ihaii 
the  vorld  inthe  vieked,  vieked'vorld)aaysismy  tal' 
//,'  //'./  i/  -',','/  to  him.  and  valked  his  rhniks  hunt  of  the  house  in  the 
twinkling  hot  h.dl  a  .\liti  •':•  live  ! 

l.rithly.  —  1    ne\er   had  a  hook   in    my  live  -that's   all    my  hve 


but  truth  ia  truth,  and  1  must  say  as  I  had  a  tvitch  and  neither 
my  vays  nor  my  valk  is  quite  straight . 

li;thly. — I  niver  hoccupied  the  valuable  time  of  a.ludL.e  ami 
Jury  for  months,  and  endangered  thi'ir  ]ireshiis  health  and  hin- 
teresta  in  hearing  a  tremenjoiiM  loni;  Haetion  a;;  i  hadn't  ort  to 
have  brought  and  hadn't  oil  to  ha\e  1"  '  n  allowed  to  bring  even 
if  I  wor  a  Rale  Barrownet,  as  no  von  has  a  right  to  />/w.m/  t<>  !•< 
ilnul  and  tin  n  i/,,  i  a"  end  of  trouble  and  illeonwenienee  to  hothern 
to  git  lack  what  he'd  lost  by  his  hinfarnal  Tim  foolery. 

17thly. — Sartain    AT.    I'.'s  vould  do  a   deal    better  to   bother 
I'nrlymeiit  about,  this  hinjustice  to  Judges  and  .liny  ttlAG 
to  TAX  the  I'rm.ic  vith  the  cost  of  ilefeuding  nieh  BOarvy  tricks. 
Mi'treo|iolitan  I!  \TES  and  TAXES  for  I  1  oozles  Jobberie's 

which  benefit  honly  the  rich  and  lIiNCOMK  TAX  how  the 
HlNDVSTHY  of  them  as  can  hardly  arn  .-.nUii •: .'ml  In  Keep,  liody 
and  soul  together  is  bad  enuf  vithout  sich  a  tax  upon  poor  honest 
folk !  Finally  I  believe's  as  how  the  Rale  Barra'net  wor  drowndid  ; 


vhich  I'm  a  blessed  tat  Man  and  niver  wor  a  thin  vim, 
and  therefore  aint  a  liit  like  a  hair  at  all  or  vhat  the  Harrown,  i 
wos  like  vhen  last  heard  on  !  Intact  Gentlemen  all  I'm  honly 

i  rait  forrard  AKIIII  i:  Oi!io\;  pluekyiisa  I'liiieher  shml  be, 
Hollocky  if  you  likes,  but  no  vun.  helse  than.  Ai:iuii:  ()i:i,,\.  so 
don't  yon  go  and  believe  them  scaley  tales  as  lias  been  told  about 

n  I  lived  in  llor.stralia,  and  HI  begs  aim  U  no  xnn  alter 
tlii:  H:ny  \\ill  libel  me  by  I  pretend  to  lie  a  liarrownet 

that  I  aint  and  i-.  a  tn  >  \hat  don'l  belong  lo  me. 

ARTHER  ORTON. 

To    be    :iceli    hany    day    arter    tnmoirer    at    the    .loi.i.-, 
I'.i  IIH  111:1:    Vapping  the  honly    Bar   that    vliich   Hi 
.  stood  Bar  —  veil  niver  mind  the  rest  !  cum  and 
see  fur  yorselves. 


— 


E  Appleyard,  88  Farrinydon  .V.,  K.(  '. 
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In  re  TICHBORNE. 

S    -A^   Ij   E 

01' 

I  NTERESTI NG       RELICS 

OP  THE 

G-KEAT      TICHBQKNE      T3R.IAL. 

Co  lie  gnW  &p  'Suction 
WITHOUT  RESERVE,  BY 

MESSRS.    GAMMON    &    SPINACH, 

r/.V    WEDNESDAY   NEXT, 

AT    THE    "HEARTY   JOKE    TAVERN," 

The  following  Interesting  Souvenirs  of  the 

GREAT       TICHBORNE       TRIAL, 

In  14  Lota. 


CATALOGUE. 

Lot  1. — A  HEMPEN  NECKTIE,  worn  in  Australia  by  OKTON'S  friend. 

Lot  2. — TICHBORNE  BONDS,  originally  cost  eight  thousand,  the 
property  of  a  newspaper  proprietor  of  the  IsraelitUh  persuasion. 

Lot  3.— The  FISHING  TACKLE  used  at  Alresf ord,  with  a  quantity 
of  unused  bail  for  flatfish  anil  gudgeon. 

L0t  4. An  Affidavit  of  CUimant'gwithwgard  to  the  wonderful 

fattening  properties  of  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle. 

Loto. EGYPTIAN  Mi'MMY,  which  it  is  supposed  Lady  TICH- 
BORNE would  have  recognised  as  her  lost  son. 

Lot  6. — A  BHIAI:  ROOT  PIPE  with  "  R.  C.  T."  carved  on  bowl. 
This  pipe  assisted  the  Dowager  to  a  Bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Claimant. 

L0t  7. — LADY  TICHBOP.NE'S  LA.VIKHN,  with  the  it-mains  of  a  far- 
thing rushlight,  showing  that  she  expected  to  find  her  Son  in 
(in 

Lot8. — Tin:  SITMP  "i  A  TOOTH  from  the  mouth  of  the  Attorney 
General,  tin-  tooth  itst-lf  having  bei-n  worn  away  by  friction  and 
concussion  in  his  remarkable  speech. 

LOT'.). — Tin:  SPEECH  01  THE  AlTOBNEY-GENEBAL,  handsomely 
bound  in  om-  thousand  and  one  vols. 

Lot  IM. — Aii  enormous  swallow,  once  the  property  of  a  Tich- 
borne  bondholder. 

Lot  11. — Set  of  Tirlnioi:NE  spoons  Hall  mitrl. •<•</'•  Colney  Hatch." 
;",</-//. -D  pattern. 

Lot  1'J. — THE  CUP  in  which  ROUSE  pledged  eternal  friendship  to 
ROGER. 

Lot  I:!.—1- THIH.ES  LIGHT  AS  Am,"  the  wing  of  an  Albatross, 
&c. 

Lot  11. — A  Lor  OK  KriiuiMi,  among  which  will  be  found  tha 
oaths  of  several  of  the  witnesses. 


1C- 


that  he  cracked  several  Spanish  nuts,  inasmuch  as  though  tl 
place  was  Chili  it  turned  out  to  be  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Tin- 
truth  ig  that  whenever  he  wanted  to  get  at  a  kernel  he  didn't 
stand  upon  trifles. 

While  young  he  had  St.  Vitu.s'  l>am-i-,  but  it  is  thought  that  he 
gave  it  up  for  the  Double  Shuttle.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  weighed  and  found  to  be  15  stone,  while  the  boatswain  of  tin- 
ship  tested  by  the  same  lever  turn'-d  out  to  be  I'ecblc.i.  lie  again 
left  Wapping.  The  story  about  him  during  the  voyage  was  tin- 
Captain.  On  reaching  llobart  Town  he  took  to  butchering,  and 
became  possessed  of  two  enormous  calves  which  he  has  to  this 


day. 


It  has  been  reported  that  he  was  in  the  Brighton  card  case,  if 


£1  000  REWARD  so  *l  must  'iave  ^ecn  a  case  °f  no  ordinary  dimensions.    That  he 

was  fond  of  blacklegs  is  proved  by  his  affection  for  old  Bogle, 

LOST  OR  STRAlED  and  that  he  knew  Don  Pedro  is  an  established  fact.     For  many 

.  \Vii-i-iv,    \l  \-  yeara  he  kept  his  (8)car'  '"  which,  however,  despite  its  doubling 

(Dublin)  propensities  he  never  rode.     Horse  dealing  (mind  the 

IN  early  life  he  made  a  complete  chopping  Block  of  his  reputa-  pronunciation)  became  his  favourite  pastime,  and  here  again  his 
lion,  and  went  to  H-.-I  for  another,  when- although  the  Sou  of  a  ( a)  Wapping  propensities  cling  to  him.  At  this  time,  being  hard 
Butcher  he  cut  up  badly.  While  in  Chili  it  is  thought  probable  np,  he  changed — his  name.  It  was  thought  at  this  period  that 

he  would  have  become  a  (h)altered  man.  lie  subsequently  went 
to  the  Diggings,  which  for  a  man  of  his  pretensions  was,  to  say 
the  least,  in  for  a  dig  (infradig).  The  Claimant  believes  he  will  yet 
turn  up,  and  so  does  everyone  else  who  is  not  a  fool.  Others  said 
that  he  dyed,  and  others  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  job  if 
he  had.  The  greater  probability  is  that  he  returned  to  England, 
and  that  a  sharp  eye  will  yet  detect  him  hanging  about  Newgate 
Market,  for  which  he  is  known  to  have  a  decided  predilection. 

The  £!,OIKI  is  lodged  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be  had 
by  the  Discoverer  of  Arthur  Orton  or  any  other  man,  on  produc- 
ing the  necessary  voucher. 

In  order  that  Justice  shall  not  be  defeated  it  is  desirable  that 
this  Bill  shall  be  posted  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
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^  As  Sir  JOHN  COM  i  ;                                                                       think    il  i            ,„,    ..  u,:M A|   ••    which 

-  intly  qu.ili-.l.     On  his  first  visit  to    Dr.     I  •..        artonttbed    at  hcariii"  Sir 

!t  ""•'" :l1                                                                                           and  v.itli  .iv  dramatic     We 

transcribe  bom  the  ENGLISHMAN  for  O               1874,  being  Noyember  18,  a /«  .               ,  \.  with  a  narrative  of  tite 

circumstances  under  which  he  gave  it. 


BELIAL. 

Lo!  where  BELIAL  moves  along  the  Hall, 

A  front  of  honey,  and  a  heart  of  gall  ; 

A  tongue  that  glozes  while  you're  face  to  face1, 

But  spita  its  poison  when  you've  left  the  i>lu< .  ; 

A  hand  that  grasps  you,  as  with  all  the  heail. 

But  stabs  you  in  the  back  as  you  depart. 

So  smiled  the  Fiend,  who  holy  Job  enticed  : 

So  leered  the  I^awyer,  when  lie  tempted  ( 'hi  1st. 

Sure  'twas  not  God  who  formed  a  wretch  like  this, 

Or  joined  the  dove-coo  to  the  udder's  his.s  ; 

Sure  'twas  not  Heaven  gave  that  face  its  smile, 

Breathing  the  devil's  music  in  its  guile  : 

No — from  another  source  l!i-:i.i.u.  came  ; 

Nor  think  BELIAL  holds  his  siiv  his  slia; 

The  long,  lean,  lumbering,  ugly  Bald-pate  div.v 

His  fetid  life  from  Styx's  stagnant  spew  : 

Satan  himself  gave  shape  uncouth  and  make 

To  this  new  reptile  of  the  Infernal  Lake  : 

And  as  the  Monster  rose,  and  writhed  and  lan.ul.nl, 

A  masterpiece  of  falsehood,  cant  and  craft  : 

A  Voice  was  heard,  with  more  of  I  com  than  hate: 

"  Poor  purblind  creatun  ••  '  i'nid 

Keaili/fur  tliirt'i  /><  BC<   to  .--ill  Ilii/  '.'.,/; 

Ami  tntin/ili'  <  'liflat  fur  llill'n  <i/i]Ji-<  <•///</  i,inl." 
The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  person  who  has   this 
curious  manuscript  in  his  p. 

"I  frequently  sat  beside  the  Defendant  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Trial.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Judge's  summing  up  he  handed 
to  me  these  lines,  which  I  saw  him  write  down  from  memory,  with  a 
request  that  I  should  not  let  any  one  see  them.  '1  he  thought 
struck  me  forcibly,  when  1  read  the  lines — how  many  :ire  tin  re 
in  this  court  who  could  have  done  the'  same  thing'.'  Scarcely  one, 
I  felt  sure ;  for,  only  to  think  for  one  moment,  the  man  was  being 
tried  for  his  very  existence,  as  it  wen1,  ami  M  t  BO  hlth  ilir-lnrbed 
W(W  hia  mind,  that  he  could  put  forth  the  following  sublime 


quotation.  Xo  guilty  man  could  have  possessed  the  calmness 
requisite  for  the  task,  and  1  felt  my  conviction  strengthened 
that  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines  was  a  gentleman.  The 
Trial  being  over.  1  think  it  not  wrong,  but  ijuite  right,  that  the 
public  at  large  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
and  let  all  honest  people  judge  whether  such  a  thing  could  be 
done  by  Ai:Tiin:  OKTOX."  Mr.  I!KKCI:OKT  adds:  "1  wish  my 
name  to  appear  as  a  voucher  for  its  truthfulness." 

After  the  perusal  of  these  lines,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  circumstance  under  which  they  wi  re  penned,  every  candid 
reader  must  acknowledge  a  serious  misgiving  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  verdict  which  found  the  writer  to  be  a  man  whose  education 
in  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  was  neglected,  whose  training 
was  brutish,  and  in  after  years  \v.,s  supplemented  by  a  roving 
experience  in  the  uncivilised  regions  of  Central  Australia — fur 
such  a  history  was  that  of  AKTIM  i:  Or.Tnx. 

To  the  above,  one  of  our    1'riuter's    Devils,   who    is   a 
Hebrew  scholar,  adds  the  follow  imr : — 

••  lln.iAL.   in  the  rabbinical    Hebrew  (for  it  is  hardly  a  I'.ililic.-.l 
proper  name)  means  wicked,  unjust,   a  ill ni.  r  .it  truth,  a  | 
of  no  account:  from    /»/••'.   net  :  and  i/nli/il,  to  do  well;    that  is, 
who   does  no  good.     Vulgate,  without  a  yoke,  a   libertine,   a 
prolligate   jud.Lic.     The    inhabiiaiits  of  (iibeah,   who   abused  the 
I.evite's  wile,  have  the  name  of  |!i.l.l-.\I.,  or  intidel  disbelievers  ill 
(lod.  given  them  :  .linl,/.  xix.  I.'!'.      Horn.M  and  I'lllNF.AS,  th. 
of  KM,  the  High    1'iiest,  are  HI.-  ,1  \../,\  (//T!I:I.IAL — of 

nncontrollablcin  of  their  crimes,  and  their  unbecoming 

conduct  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  In  later  writings,  HKI.IAL 
denot:s  a  Satan.  1'aul  say.s  (J  Cor.  vi.  15),  '  \\'lml  i-iiiifi.nl  hntli 
••  'ilk  Jiilialf' — whence  we  infer,  that  in  his  time  the  Jews, 

in1  name  of  Hi.  i.i  A  I,,  limit  rstood  a  Devil,  as  the  patron  and 
epitome  of  lieentioiisie 

As  the  foi  i.pcared  originally  ill  a  weekly  comic 

lion   called  nh   tin1  initials   \V.  li.,   the  following 

skit  upon  this   \\:e-.  published   in  ••   1  HI:    Kxi.I.ISIIMAN',''  of  (.). 
I'lth,   1H7I. 
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BELIAL. 

Some  of  our  friends  nppc.ir  not  to  know  how    lliis    word   is 
pronounced.     .M:my  call  it  BIIAI.YIAL.     Tin-  following 
its  true  pronunciation  •  tlicv  bc.ir  the  initials  of  the  irrepressible 
W.  li.  :— 

The  Hebrew  Ulil.lAL 

Denotes  the  denial 

Of  Truth  ;it  a  'I'ri.il — 

It  rhymes  to  NF.I>  MIALL. 

I  pour  out  my  vial 

Of  wrath  on  BELIAL, 

lie  thrives  by  espial ; 

lie  lives  to  belli.1  all. 

The  Devil  can  buy  all 

His  soul  for  a  rial.  W.  B. 

Our  readers  will  now  henceforward  know  how  the  word  is 
pronounced.  We  have  been  promised  a  manuscript  of  it.  The 
manuscript  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  ROCER  Th'iinouxi;.  Can 
it  be  that  he  was  the  Author  V  Hut  J-'i:/iin>,  when  publishing  it, 
assigned  it  to  an  eminent  Judge ;  and  there  are  no  less  than 


four  Judges  with  thesf>  initials:  Sir  W.  BOVILL,  Sir  W.  BODKIN, 
Sir  \\~.  P>I:AM\VKI.I..  Sir  W.  Bi:Err.  These  an:  deep  mysteries. 
Mr.  \V.  BOWKKI:  i.  iy  that  /»•  is  not  the  author.  It  will 

of  the  "  '  'urio-iti '-s  of  Literature"  for  future  ages,  which 
probably   some   coining    DISRAELI    may   be   able   to   solve.     Its 
existence    in    MS.     in    the    undoubted    handwriting   of     I 
Tu'HiioRXE  throws   great   difficulties   in   tlie    way   of   discovery. 
No  one   thought  he    was    a     Poet.        If    he    were    the    writer, 
then   we   suppose  W.B   .stands  for  the   favourite    joke   of   TOM 
T  \VI.HK,  Wagga-Bone;  or  might  it  be  Wandering  Hoy  :  or  V. 
Hutclier  :   or  Wild  Baronet?      We  are  lost  in  conjecture.     Hut  we 
know  that  TiCHBORNE  W;LS  a  bit  of  a  Wag ;  and  he  delighted  in 
dumbfound!  .     We  have  been  told  that  Loud  FOBOXRT 

knows  who  the  author  is.    Will  hU  lordship  oblige  us  with   a 
communication?      We  have  been  asked  on  all  sides  to  say,  Who 
is  BELIAL?     How  can  we  do  so?     The  editor  of  J-'ii/nm  appears 
to  know,  for  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  :  '  7Vic  purlni/t 
In  ii.i  t»  .'     If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 

MORTIMER  (the  'sole  editor  and  proprietor'  of  that  charming 
periodical)  can  tell  us  who  BELIAL  is  ?  We  must  ask  our  numerous 
enquirers  therefore,  to  communicate  with  that  gentleman. 


The  ATTOBRXT-GnatBAL  :  My  lord,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication your  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  make  to  me,  I  have 
had  the  proper  materials  laid  before  me,  and  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion them  to  your  lordships,  and  to  move  for  a  variety  of  rules  in 
the  various  cases  which  your  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  mention. 
First  of  all,  I  move  for  a  rule  against  Mr.  E.  AITLKYAI:I)  for  a 
publication.  1  need  not  trouble  your  lordship  by  reading  it 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL :  That  broadside  against  the  character 
of  the  Claimant,  the  Defendant  in  this  trial.  I  have  an  affidavit 
Terifying  the  purchase  of  it  at  the  shop  of  the  printer,  Mr.  APPLE- 
YARD.  I  may  say  that  I  have  looked  at  the  affidavit,  and  every- 
thing is  in  proper  form,  and  perhaps  your  lordship  may  think  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  mention  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No ;  you  may  take  your  rule. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Then,  my  lord,  I  move  for  another 
rult,  against  two  gentlemen — FREDERICK  ROBERT  SPARKS  and 
ROBERT  MEEK  CARTER,  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  Leeds 
Evening  Express,  and  the  Leeds  Weekly  Express. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  see  by  some  of  the  papers  that 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  that  the  papers  which  published  that 
letter  of  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONFLOW'S  have  really  expressed  regret. 

The  ATTOBHEY-GENEBAL  :  They  have. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Stating  that  they  did  it  by  inadver- 
tence. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  have  private  letters,  my  lord,  to  the 
same  effect.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  act 
on  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  we  oughtMo  know  from  the 
Leeds  newspaper  whether  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  letter  to 
them  intended  it  for  publication. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  saw  one  copy  of  the  Leeih  Ecening  Expn  .«.<•, 
and  the  Leeds  Weekly  Ex/>rcxs,  which  contained  a  leading  article 
on  the  evidence  of  Lord  BELLENV. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  have  not  seen  any  apology  for  it. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  I  think  against  that  paper 
there  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  the  letter 
of  Mr.  GUILDFOUD  ONSLOW — which  I  presume  was  only  intended 
for  private  inspection — came  to  be  published.  Whatever  a  gen- 
tleman sent  privately  nobody  would  think  that  interfering  with 
the  course  of  justice  ;  but  if  a  person,  having  a  letter  of  that  kind 
in  his  possession,  chooses  to  publish  it,  then  it  becomes  a  Contempt 
of  Court,  and  the  person  who  sent  it  for  publication  is  quite  as 
much  guilty  as  the  publisher.  My  brother  LUSH  stated  that  it 
was  set  out. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Jt  is  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Therefore  we  ought  to  have  some 
information  on  that,  and  also  as  to  how  they  came  to  publish  that 
leading  article  on  the  effect  of  the  evidence  of  Lord  BELLEW, 
because  it  is  discussing  the  value  of  the  evidence  given  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  which  clearly  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  other  newspapers  which  copied  only 
from  the  Leeds  Evening  Express  and  the  Leeds  Weekly  Express,  and 
which  have  all,  I  believe,  expressed  their  extreme  regret  for  having 
inadvertently  published  that  which  we  thought  Contempt  of  Court, 
perhaps  you  would  think 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  am  entirely  in  your  lordship's 
hands.  I  have  been  written  to,  expressing  great  regret,  and 
hoping  I  should  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  I  did  not  think  it  right 
to  act  upon  that. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  1  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Echo,  in  which 
there  was  what  I  thought  sufficient  apology. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  It  is  for  your  lordship,  not  for 
me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  am  only  anxious  to  prevent 
discussion  on  one  Bide  or  the  other  on  the  matter  which  is  in- 
Tolvedin  the  present  trial,  which  is  for  the  Jury  and  the  Jury 
nlone  to  determine.  When  the  trial  is  over,  people  may  discuss 
the  matter  as  much  as  they  please  ;  but  while  it  is  pending,  we 
must  have  no  discussion.  If  by  inadvertence  something  has  been 
copied  into  another  newspaper,  as  we  sometimes  know  an  editor 


cuts  something  out  from  one  paper  and  puts  it  into  his  own,  and 
that  has  been  apologised  for,  then  I  think  we  need  not  go  further. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  ought  to  say  that  1  have  received  a 
most  profuse  apology  from  Mr.  AITI.EYAI:I>,  saying  that  this  has 
been  long  discontinued,  and  that  he  is  extremely  sorry,  and  so 
forth  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  for  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  we  must  have  that  on  affidavit. 
On  Wednesday,  that  will  be  the  time. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :    Then  there  will  be  two  rules,  one 
calling    on   Mr.    AITLEYARD,   and  another  calling  on   Messrs. 
FREDERICK  ROBERT  SPARKS  and  ROBERT  MEEK  CARTER,  the  printers 
and   publishers   of  the    Leeds    Evening   Express   and    the 
Weekly  Express  to  attend  this  Court  and  answer  for  Contempt. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  on  Wednesday. 

The  ATTOKKET-GBKERAl  ,  I  have  also  prepared  myself  to  move 
against  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette,  and  the  Echo  and  the  Chronicle. 
In  all  those  cases  there  has  been  a  handsome  apology. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  looked  into  them,  I  have 
not. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  in  fact,  you  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :    I  think  the  Echo  was  quite  sufficient. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Y'our  lordship  will  understand  I  do 
not  presume  to  judge  of  the  matter.  It  is  quite  for  your  lord- 
ship. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  quite  understand.  Then,  the 
orders  will  only  be  as  regards  the  two  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Leeds  Evening  Express,  and  the  Leeds  Wi-My  Exprts.*, 
and  Mr.  AITLEYARD. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  a  letter,  my  lord,  which  I  have 
found  among  the  old  proceedings,  and  which  has  not  been  put 
in  evidence  and  is  not  deposited  with  Mr.  DAVIS — a  letter  from 
the  Claimant  of  the  20th  April,  1NJ7,  which  ought  to  be  in  to 
complete  that  correspondence.  I  would  rather  put  it  in  at  this 
moment,  in  order  that  that  may  not  be  mislaid,  because  it  is  a 
letter  of  some  importance. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"Essex  Lodge,  Thornton  Heath, 

"  20th  April 

"  MY  DEAR  MA  MM. 4 

"  I  refrained  from  writing  untill  I  had  seen  the  Dr.  lie  says 
I  am  a  great  deal  better.  But  must  not  leave  my  bed  for  several 
days  yet.  I  hope  my  dear  Mamma  you  have  found  some  of  the 
letters.  Do  not  my  dear  Mamma  encourage  that  Cook,  he  is 
trying  to  do  me  all  the  harm  he  can  in  London.  Surely  my  dear 
Mamma  you  will  not  pay  for  a  mans  keep  who  is  an  enemy  of 
mine.  MARY  and  AGNES  are  quite  well,  and  longing  to  see  you 
back  again.  I  feel  very  lonely  having  to  lay  in  bed  so  long. 

"  I  hope  your  interview  with  Mr.  TUCKER  as  been  favourable, 
you  asked  me  for  the  address  of  the  Lawyers  that  hold  the  Bill.  I 
do  not  know  as  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  HOLMES.  And  I  have  not  seen 
Mr.  HOLMES  since  to  ask  him.  but  I  will  let  you  know  if  you  do 
not  return  before  Monday.  Hoping  my  dear  Mamma  soon  to  see 
you.  • 

"  I  Remain  your  Affectionate  Son 

"  R.  C.  D.  TlCIIBORXE." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  suppose  what  you  want  to  put 
this  letter  in  for  is  the  application. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  that  is  the  object  of  it.  Your  lordship's 
correspondence  will  not  be  complete  without  that  letter. 

STEPHEN  SHEPHERD,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.   HAWKINS. 

Did  you  enlist  in  the  Carabineers  in  the  year  1816  ? — I  did. 

Was  the  regiment  then  quartered  at  Norwich  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  afterwards  become  lance  corporal  and  serve  with  the 
regiment  until  1852? — I  did. 

I  believe  then  you  were  invalided  V — I  was. 

And  discharged  as  an  invalid  just  before  the  regiment  went  to 
Canterbury  ? — 1  was. 

And  you  are  now  a  superintendent  in  the  Somerset  police  force 
•it  Wincanton  ? — I  am. 
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What  troop  did  you  belong  to? — The  "  B"  troop  of  the 
Carabineers. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  joining  the  regiment 
in  1819?— I  do. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  service  ? 
—I  did. 

And  did  you  hear  him  speak  from  time  to  time  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  him  during  the  time  he  was  under  his  drill? — I 
did,  and  drilled  with  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  enough  of  him  to  know  about 
what  progress  he  made  in  his  drill — did  you  see  enough  of  him  for 
that?— I  did. 

What  was  it  ? — He  was  very  dull  of  apprehension  indeed  *s 
regards  military  drill. 

Did  you  hear  him  try  to  give  his  words  of  command  some- 
times ? — I  did. 

Could  he  speak  them? — Not  in  an  English  manner. 

Had  he  a  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood  in  giving  the 
word  of  command? — He  did  ;  more  especially  if  he  had  to 
give  it  in  a  hurry. 

Among  the  men  there  was  he  a  gentleman  who  was  generally 
liked  in  the  regiment  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

1  mean  from  what  you  say  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
no  question  of  it,  not  the  slightest. 

Do  you  remember  his  servant,  CLARKE,  being  killed? — I  do 
perfectly  well. 

That  was  off  a  charger  belonging  to  Mr.  TICHBORNE  ? — I  believe 
it  was. 

Had  you  heard  him  give  any  directions  to  Clarke  about  that 
horse  before  he  was  killed  ? — I  had  not.  I  only  heard  that  he 
had  given  some  directions. 

Now,  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  regiment  with  Mr. 
TICHBORNE,  was  he  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  practical  joking  ? — 
Well,  he  was  ;  in  fact,  every  one  is  when  he  first  joined  the 
regiment.  It  was  a  thing  that  was  constantly  going  on  in  the 
regiment  when  young  officers  joined. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  did  he  get  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  it? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  all  events,  you  say  he  did  get  it  with  the 
rest? — No  question  about  it. 

You  have  a  perfect  recollection,  I  daresay,  of  his  appearance? — 
I  have  it  stamped  in  my  memory. 

As  to  his  size  ? — Yes. 

You  made  some  remark  about  the  size  ? — I  did. 

What  was  your  notion  of  the  size? — He  was  a  poor,  thin,  care- 
worn-looking young  man. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  else  peculiar  about  him  that  struck 
you  ''. — His  hair  was  perfectly  straight,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
tending  to  curl. 

Was  there  anything  else  that  you  remember  as  particularly 
striking  about  him? — No,  not  particularly;  he  was  very  thin  in 
the  legs. 

But  as  far  as  the  shape  of  his  leg  went? — Nothing  more  par- 
ticular than  another  man  was.  He  appeared  to  be  weak  on  his 
legs  at  all  times. 

Now  you  have  seen  the  Defendant? — I  have. 

( hi  more  occasions  than  one  ? — I  saw  him  on  the  9th  October, 
TS'l'.i.  at  Wincanton. 

Does  the  gentleman  of  the  name  of  BAILEY  keep  the  •  Greyhound1 
there? — He  does. 

Did  Mr.  BAILET  come  to  you  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in 
October? — He  did,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  In  the  evening  or  the  morning? — The 
e  vi 'ii  ing. 

The  evening  after  you  had  seen  him? — No,  previous  to  seeing 
him.  I  was  at  home  with  a  bad  foot  at  the  time. 

'I  IK-  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  BAILEY  came  to  you  then? — He 
diil.  to  my  house. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  request  you  to  go  with  him? — He  did. 

Where  to? — To  his  house.  He  said  there  was  a  stout 
gentleman  had  a  particular  desire  to  see  me. 

Did  you  go  with  him? — I  did. 

1  think  you  had  had  some  intimation  of  the  Claimant  having 
arrived  in  England  ? — I  had. 

I  mean  to  say  you  had  read  a  description  of  him  ? — Yes. 

So  you  had  formed  an  opinion  of  the  person  you  were  going  to 
see? — Yes,  from  what  Mr.  BAILEY  told  me ;  he  gave  me  a 
description  as  near  as  he  could,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  the  person  who  was  representing  himself  to  be  Sir 

IS  TlCHIiORM-:. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  '  Greyhound,'  were  you  ghown  into  a 
room  ''. — Into  the  commercial  room. 

And  who  did  you  find  there  ?— I  found  the  Defendant. 

What  was  he  doing? — He  was  sitting  at  a  table. 

Was  anybody  with  him,  or  was  he  alone? — He  was  alone. 

Did  he  or  you  commence  the  conversation  ? — The  Defendant 
himself. 

Now  tell  us  how  he  commenced  it? — He  put  out  his  hand,  and 
shook  hands  with  me.     lie  said,  "  I  think  we  have  met  together 
:  HK.I'.D,"  and  I   looked  at  him,  and  said,  "Not 
that  I  am  ;iw;in;  of." 

•t  did  he  say  to  that? — "  Oh,  yes,"  he  says,  "I  think  we 
have,  in  Island  " — tie  pronounced  the  word  Island,  and  not  Ireland. 

The  Lorso  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  what  he  meant  was  in  Ireknd? 
— He  meant  Ireland,  my  lord. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  upon  that  make  any  observation  ? — 
Yes ;  I  told  him  if  he  was  come  to  get  evidence  from  mo  for  hig 
trial,  I  should  be  very  particular  what  questions  I  put  to  him, 
and  likewise  what  questions  I  answered  him. 

Did  you  tell  him  who  you  supposed  him  to  be  ? — I  did. 

What  did  you  say,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  the  words ; 
give  us  the  words  you  used  to  him  ? — Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  that 
was  in  the  Carabineers  with  me— 

But  I  want  to  know  what  did  you  say  to  him  that  you  recollect  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection. 

Did  you  or  he — 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  had  much  better  let  Lira  toll 
his  own  story.  Tell  us  what  passed  as  near  as  you  can  in  the 
words  that  were  used.  The  last  I  have  is,  "I  said  I  should  be 
very  particular  in  what  questions  I  put  to  him,  and  in  what 
questions  I  answered."  Now,  carry  on  the  conversation  from 
there  ? — He  thereupon  said,  "  I  am  not  come  down  here  to  get 
any  evidence,  or  to  get  you  as  a  witness.  I  have  240  witnesses 
on  my  side.  I  have  merely  come  down  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  you."  I  then  said,  "  Suppose  you  to  be  Sir  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE who  was  in  the  Carabineers  with  me,  if  you  can  answer 
the  questions  that  I  shall  put  to  you  I  will  go  and  swear  that  you 
are  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in  any  court  of  justice  in  England. 
Supposing  you  to  be  Mr.  TICHBORNE,  can  you  tell  me  who  marked 
your  stable  utensils,  and  the  things  belonging  to  you  when  you 
joined  the  regiment  first  ?" 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  stable  utensils? — Yes;  the 
buckets,  brushes,  and  so  forth.  He  hesitated,  my  lord,  and  lie 
could  not  think  for  sometime.  Last  of  all  he  says,  "  I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  women  of  the  regiment."  I  also  asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  in  what  manner  the  regiment  formed  up  the  day  they 
left  Dublin  for  Canterbury.  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  take 
him  off  his  guard.  He  should  consider.  I  explained  to  him, 
and  said,  "  Tell  me  the  way  the  service  men  were  formed,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  invalided  men  were  formed."  He  could 
not,  my  lord ;  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he  recollected — 

Did  he  say  he  could  not,  or  sim[  ly  did  not? — No  answer. 

What  next? — I  then  asked  him  if  lie  recollected  any  circum- 
stances that  took  place  with  Colonel  JONES  during  the  inspection 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  he  say? — His  reply  was  he  could 
not — I  beg  your  pardon,  his  reply  was,  "  There  was  no  such  man 
as  Colonel  JONES  in  the  regiment."  I  told  him,  my  lord,  it  was 
nonsense  to  talk  like  that,  as  I  would  go  in  a  few  minutes  and 
bring  in  my  discharge  that  was  signed  by  the  gentleman  himself. 
He  then  said,  "Yes,  by-the-bye  there  was  a  colonel  of  that  name  in 
the  regiment."  1  then  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  the  livery 
that  his  servant  CLARKE  wore  in  the  regiment,  supposing  him  to 
be  Mr.  TICHBORNE.  CLARKE  was  a  military  servant. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  \Ve  had  better  have  the  conversa- 
tion first,  and  the  facts  afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  did  he  say  to  that? — lie  could  not  tell 
me.  He  entered  into  various  details  of  his  Australian  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  all  that  passed  about  the 
military  life? — That  is  all  to  my  memory  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  let  me  suggest  to  you,  was  anything  said 
about  the  barracks  or  the  drill  field  ? — Yes.  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  the  way  in  coming  out  of  Cahir  Barracks  that  you  turned 
to  go  to  the  drill  field. 

What  did  he  say  ? — I  believe  his  answer  was  correct  in  that 
case,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Do  you  recollect  what  his  answer  was  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  where  the  quarter-master's  stores  were? — I  do. 

Now  does  that  bring  to  your  recollection  any  answer  of  his '! — • 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  cannot 
remember  all  the  conversation  that  took  place,  having  other  things 
to  think  of. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  anything  was  said  at  all  about  any 
horse? — Yes,  I  asked  him  if  he  recollected  a  horse  that  1  had, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  got  the  biggest  horse  in  the  regiment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  asked  him  if  he  recollected  the 
horse  you  had,  and  as  part  of  that  question,  did  you  s;iy  you  had 
had  the  biggest  horse  in  the  regiment? — He  did  not  answer  it  and 
I  went  on. 

He  made  you  no  answer  to  that? — He  made  me  no  answer  to 
that,  and  I  told  him  I  had  the  biggest  horse  in  the  regiment,  and 
every  man  in  the  regiment  would  know  the  horse  and  the  officers 
also  ;  it  was  a  favourite  horse  of  General  JAMKS  JACKSON-  who  died 
the  other  day,  who  was  then  our  colonel.  When  the  colonel  had 
any  friends  there  I  was  frequently  called  on  to  bring  the  horse 
out  in  the  barrack  square. 

You  told  him  then  ? — I  did,  my  lord.  I  told  him  that,  and  I 
told  him  if  he  had  told  me'that  he  recollected  it  I  should  have 
then  asked  him  what  sort  of  horse  it  was — the  colour  and  so 
forth,  but  he  could  not  tell  me. 

But  you  told  him? — Yes,  I  told  him  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  more  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
anything  more  in  reference  to  the  horse. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  in  reference  to  the  horse  then, 
when  you  told  him  that? — lie  did  not. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  you  said  to  him  ? — He  a^kid 
me  if  1  could  recognise  him  as  Mr.  TICHBOISNE  by  his  features  ; 
»nd  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  think  you  look  like  Mr. 
TICHBOKNE  about  the  eyes."  1  told  him  that. 
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\VK:it  did  lii>  s-iy  to  tli.it  y— Ho  H.iid,  "You  recognise  me  by  the 

.  ••  No,  your  eyes,  to  mo.  by  this    lii;lit,  r>- 

Mr.  TinmoitNK's."     It  was  gaslight;  iu  fact,  it  was  getting  "» 
towards  midnight. 

Dili  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  what  brought 
him  down  there?  —  1  tliink  1  gave  that  in  the  first  part  of  i> 

'I'lio  I.oi;i>  CIMKI  .li  Miri:  :  We  have  gone  through  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  at  my  surest  ion,  wo  did  not  interrupt  to  know  how 
the  facts  wore  with  regard  to  the  particular  questions.  Now,  it 
strikes  me  that,  before  going  further,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
have  tin-in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  First,  let  me  ask  you,  who  did  actually  mark  his 
stable  things  and  his  kit? — His  own  man,  CI.AUKK. 

The  Lni:ii  CIIIKI  JUSTICE  :  How  lire  stable  utensils  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  marked'.' — Mr.  TICHIIOP.NK'S  were  m  irked  with  paint. 

Mr.  Justice  LUMI  :  Was  CI.AUKK  a  married  man? — He  was. 

Was  his  wife  there — was  his  wife  in  the  room  at  the  time? — I 
cannot  say  whether  she  was  present  wheii  he  was  marking  them. 

The  Loi:i>  ( 'm I:F  JUSTICE  :  However,  the  man  marked  them? — 
The  man  marked  them,  uiy  lord. 

Mr.  .Justice  Mi:u.ni:  :  With  paint,  I  think  you  say? — With 
paint,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  what  was  the  circumstance  you  referred  to 
when  you  asked  him  about  how  the  men  formed  before  they  left 
for  Canterbury? — The  men  for  service  in  the  regiment  were  facing 
towards  the  officers'  otlice. 

Wore  there  men  who  had  been  selected  to  go  to  Canterbury, 
and  were  there  others  who  had  been  invalided? — The  service  men 
were  for  Canterbury. 

And  then  there  were  a  body  of  men  who  were  invalided? — Who 
were  invalided. 

Now  tell  us  how,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  drawn  up  ? — The 
men  for  Canterbury  wore  drawn  up  in  line.  Suppose  here  to  be 
the  office  of  the  regiment  (describing).  Here  is  the  regiment 
formed  up,  and  here  are  the  men  that  were  invalided.  Colonel 
.Jn.xr.s  was  in  the  centre.  After  Colonel  JONES  had  inspected  the 
men,  li->  turned  round  to  the  men  that  were  leaving  the  regiment 
and  said,  "  Good-bye,  men  ;  God  bless  you  !  1  am  losing  some  of 
my  best  men."  He  took  his  pocket-handkerchief  from  his  sabre- 
tache and  became  overpowered. 

The  J  UJ:Y  :  What  was  about  the  number  of  those  men  who  were 
leaving  the  regiment? — Well,  I  should  say,  as  near  as  I  could 
recollect,  there  were  about  thirty. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  that  time,  I  suppose,  the  men 
when  moving  to  Canterbury,  it  was  understood  they  were  going 
to  India  ?— Yt s. 

And  so  the  men  who  were  not  fit  for  Indian  service  were  in- 
valided ? — They  were.  There  was  a  medical  inspection  of  the  men 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  slightest  thing  you  had  the  matter  with 
you,  you  were  rejected  by  the  doctor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  put  now  a  question  to  him  about  the  livery 
his  servant  wore? — Yes  ;  he  did  not  tell  me,  he  could  not  tell  me. 

You  told  us  the  conversation.  Who  was  his  servant  in  point 
of  fact  ? — CLARKE. 

Did  he  wear  any  livery  at  all? — Well,  it  was  what  I  would 
term  a  private  livery ;  that  is  the  reason  1  put  the  question 
to  him.  Simply  a  black  coat  and  knee  breeches,  and  boots, 
because  we  used  to  laugh  at  the  old  man.  lie  had  been  a  sergeant 
before  he  became  Mr.  TICIIBORNE'S  servant,  and  we  used  to  laugh 
at  him  when  he  was  dressed  in  those. 

'I 'he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  was  not  the  family  livery — not 
the  TICHBORNE  livery  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  1  do  not 
know  what  the  TICHBORNE  livery  is. 

It  was  simply  a  black  coat,  breeches,  and  boots? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  say  you  used  to  laugh  at  the  old  man? — 
Yes,  his  wife  was  mess  woman  in  the  room  I  belonged  to. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  CLARKE  was  a  military  man  ? — He  was  an  old 
foldier. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Had  he  been  discharged  from  the 
regiment,  or  was  he  a  regimental  servant? — A  regimental  servant 
up  to  the  time  he  was  killed. 

Then,  1  think  Mr.  TicimonxK  had  a  private  servant  besides? — 
He  had,  but  I  did  not  know  him,  and  1  should  not  know  him  now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  about  this  horse  you  spoke  of,  and  told 
him  it  was  a  large  horse.  Was  it  a  horse  well  known  in  the  regi- 
ment ? — It  was  ;  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  Giraffe  " — a 
horse  that  was  immensely  high  on  its  fore  quarters,  and  very  thin 
in  the  hind  quarters,  drawn  up  like  a  greyhound — a  horse  that 
used  to  have  two  horses'  rations  to  keep  it  up  in  flesh.  Colonel 
JACKSON  wont  to  liallinasloc  fair  to  buy  this  horse,  and  the 
man  bantered  him  about  the  price  of  the  horse,  and  the  colonel 
used  to  make  a  joke  about  it,  and  say  that  he  followed  the  damned 
fellow  three  miles  to  buy  this  horse. 

That  was  the  highest  horse  in  the  regiment? — Yes,  I  should 
say  it  was  the  highest  horse  there  was;  there  was  a  bigger  horse 
1  believe,  that  a  man  named  KENNEDY  used  to  ride,  but  not  the 
highest,  I  think.  Mine  was  the  highest  in  the  regiment. 

Was  yours  a  horse  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  brought  out  a 
good  deal  and  shown  ? — Whenever  the  colonel  had  any  friends 
who  wished  to  see  this  horse,  I  was  called  out  to  show  it. 

And  that  happened  often? — It  happened  on  several  occasions. 

He  was  a  remarkable  horse  in  the  regiment? — Yes,  and  every 
one  knew  that.  I  think  any  man  in  the  Carabineers,  if  you  asked 
him,  would  recollect  that  horse  in  a  moment. 


Now  during  the  time  this  conversation  was  going  on,  was  there 
anything  to  drink  or  smoke,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  —  'Hie 
Pefi  -ndant  was  drinking  gin  and  soda-  water,  and  smoking  a 

And  you  had  some  too,  I  suppose?  —  He  asked  me  to  take  some- 
thing, and  I  took  a  glass  of  port  wine  negus,  only  one  glass.  He 
asked  me  to  take  a  cigar,  but  I  refused. 

Was  there  anything  that  occurred  during  this  interview  that 
attracted  your  attention  at  all?  —  Well,  I  put  the  question  to  him. 
I  said,  "Is  that  your  usual  drink?"  And  he  said,  "No,  not 
generally."  He  said,  "  My  usual  drink  is  whiskey."  He  said, 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  whiskey,  and  I  drink  upon  an  average 
thirteen  pints  a  week." 

Was  there  a  cigar  case  on  the  table?  —  There  were  two  or  three. 
I  am  positive  there  were  two,  and  I  cm  nearly  swear  there  were 
three,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  there  were  three. 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  Three  cigar  cases. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  course  of  that  conversation  was  Major 
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mentioned?  —  He  was. 

I'.yyoii  or  by  the  Defendant?  —  Well,  by  himself,  the  Defendant. 
He  said  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Major  CIMANCI,  and  he 
had  denounced  him  as  an  impostor  and  everything  that  w.i 
and  he  had  afterwards  went  to  him  and  recalled  the  words,  he 
said,  and  offered  to  lend  him  any  money  to  carry  on  his  prosecu- 
tion. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  putting  your  questions  to  him 
with  reference  toJMaj  or  CTSTANCE?  —  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Was  the  name  of  a  Sergeant-Major  LYONS  mentioned?  —  It 
was.  I  asked  him,  if  I  recollect  right,  if  he  knew  Sergeant-  Major 
LYONS,  or  if  I  told  him  there  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Sergeant  - 
Major  LYONS  or  not,  whom  every  man  in  the  regiment  would 
know  upon  first  sight,  he  could  not  be  off  it.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  the  regimental  Sergeant-Major  of  the  West  Somerset 
Yeomanry  stationed  at  Tauuton. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Catholic  soldiers  ?  —  lie 
asked  me  if  I  recollected  his  marching  the  Catholic  men  to  chapel 
and  one  of  them  being  brought  home  drunk,  and  1  tolJ  him  I 
recollected  something  of  the  circumstance,  but  of  course  I  could 
not  tell  him  who  they  were. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  McCANN?  —  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Did  you  know  a  McCANx  ?  —  I  knew  there  was  a  Mc(  'ANN  there. 
We  used  to  call  him  JIMMY  MCCANX.  I  have  lost  all  sight  of 
his  features  and  I  could  not  recollect  him. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  or  he  to  you  about  anything  he  had 
been  doing  in  Australia?  —  He  told  me  a  long  rigmarole  about  his 
Australian  life  which  I  paid  very  little  attention  to. 

What  did  he  say  about  Sergeant-  Major  LYONS  ?  Did  he  say 
anything  ?  —  No,  1  believe  he  made  no  reply,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  told  him  where  to  find  the 
man,  or  where  he  was  ?  —  I  did,  my  lord.  He  is  there  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  you  parted  latish  ;  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night you  have  already  told  us?  —  It  was  past  midnight. 

Was  there  any  appointment  which  you  made  for  the  next  day  ? 
—  There  was  ;  and  during  the  conversation  with  reference  to  his 
whisky  drinking  propensities,  he  said,  "  What  whisky  do  you 
regularly  drink?"  I  told  him,  as  a  rule  I  generally  di'ank 
KIXAIIAN'S  whiskey,  and  found  it  very  beneficial,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  like  KINAHAN'S  whiskey,  or  JAMIESOX'S,  but  KINAHAN'S 
best."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  JAMIESON'S  but  if  you  will 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow,"  which  was  Sunday,  "  I  will  give 
you  a  bottle  of  KIXAHAN  to  take  from."  He  asked  me  how  far  it 
was  to  my  house,  and  I  believe  the  landlord  replied,  about  a 
couple  of  stones'  throw,  and  when  I  was  leaving  him,  he  said, 
"Will  you  accept  of  a  newspaper,  Mr.  SHEPHERD?  "  I  said, 
"Thank  you,  I  will  take  it.  If  I  do  read  anything  it  is  a  news- 
paper, My  time  is  very  much  employed."  And  he  give  me  a 
"  Field  "  newspaper  of  that  day's  publication.  The  following 
day,  Sunday,  1  expected  him  down  in  order  that  I  might  pnt 
some  more  questions  to  him,  and  have  a  view  of  him  by  daylight. 
I  waited  at  home  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  I  sent 
up  to  the  hotel  to  ask  the  waiter  or  Mr.  U.MLEV  if  the  stout 
gentleman  was  there,  and  he  sent  word  by  my  orderly  that  he 
went  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  carriage  and  pair, 
and  I  never  saw  him  from  that  hour  until  last  Thursday  in  the 
Court  here. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  he  say  the  night  before  whether  he 
would  come  to  you  or  not?  —  lie  did. 

What  did  he  say?  —  He  sai.l  he  would  be  there  ;  pnd  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  HAII.KY,  said  he  would  bring  him  down  and  show  him 
where  I  lived. 

Was  anymore  mentioned  ?—  No.  Mr.  BAILEY'S  house  was  at 
the  top  of  the  street  and  the  police  station  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street.  I  live  at  the  police  station. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  of  your  own  as 
to  whether  he  is  KIH.I.I:  TlCHBOKMXf  —  I  have. 

And  what  is  your  opinion  ?  —  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  know  lodge 
and  belief,  he  is  no  more  Mr.  TICHBORNE  than  I  am.  When  the 
Defendant  came  to  Wincanton  his  hair  was  turning  up,  inclined 
to  curl.  Rour.it  TK.'III:HI:NK'S  was  straight,  and  never  would  curl 
unless  curled  expressly  with  the  curling-tongs.  Mr.  TICHBOKNE 
was  of  such  a  structure  that  I  should  think  had  he  been  fed  for 
the  purpose  and  lived  to  the  present  moment  he  could  never  be 
the  man  that  that  man  is  there,  —  that  is  my  opinion. 
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By  the  JURY  :  What  was  the  colour  of  his  hair  ? — Not  so  dark 
as  it  is  now,  and  turning  up  behind  and  a  little  at  the  side. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  his  hair 
was  not  so  dark  as  it  is  now,  when  you  saw  him  in  1869  ? — I  do 
not  believe  it  was.  It  was  by  gaslight. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 
Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not  'I — Not  what. 
Not  as  dark  as  it  is  now  ? — Well,  I  say  it  was  gaslight,  and  I 
should  say  it  was  not. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  ? — I  am  prepared  to  swear  it  was 
curled. 

Never  mind  that  I  am  talking  of  the  colour.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  swear  it  is  not  the  same  colour  now  as  it  was  then,  or 
was  not  the  same  colour  then  as  it  is  now  ? — I  should  say  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  1  would  not  swear.  I  wish  to 
give  the  Defendant  all  the  scope  I  possibly  can.  I  am  sure  I 
have  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other. 

You  have  been  telling  us  about  these  practical  jokes  which 
were  played.  Do  you  remember  a  practical  joke  of  pouring  a 
bucket  of  water  over  a  gentleman's  head,  or  putting  it  over  his 
door  ? — I  do  not,  simply  for  this  reason — sometimes  I  was  with 
the  head  quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  sometimes  at  out  quarters 
with  my  troop. 

This  was  at  Cahir.     Do  you  remember  it  ? — No. 
Or  hear  it  mentioned? — I  did  not. 

About  how  long  do  you  remember  having  been  quartered  at 
the  same  place  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I  was  with  him  in  Dublin, 
and  I  was  with  him  at  Cahir. 
All  the  time? — I  cannot  say  all  the  time. 
Were  you  for  twelve  months  altogether,  including  both  places, 
quartered  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — That  1  cannot  say.     I  never 
kept  an  account  of  any  of  the  days  ;  in  fact,  if  you  asked  me  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  long  the  regiment  was  in  those  places. 

You  have  just  told  me  that  sometimes  when  a  regiment  was  at 
Cahir  you  were  not  there.  How  long  will  you  really  swear  to 
having  been  at  the  same  place  with  him? — I  cannot  tell  how  long 
I  was  in  barracks  with  Mr.  TICHBORNE. 

Part  of  the  regiment  was  in  Dublin  ? — Part  of  the  regiment 
w;is  in  Dublin. 

And  part  was  in  Cork  ? — No,  not  at  that  time.  Part  of  the 
regiment  was  in  Cahir,  and  part  was  in  Cork.  They  were 
distributed  about ;  they  shifted  us. 

Anywhere  else  ? — All  over  Ireland  nearly,  except  the  extreme 
north. 

I  mean  at  the  same  time  were  there  any  detachments  of  the 
regiment  at  various  places? — There  was. 

Did  you  go  about  to  various  places  with  the  detachments  ? — 
Wherever  my  troop  was.  I  can  tell  you  all  the  barracks  1  laid  in 
in  Ireland,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  dates,  or  how  long. 

Were  you  quartered  together  at  the  same  place  at  any  time 
with  KOOKI:  TICHBOI:NE  for  six  months? — What  do  you  mean — 
tlic  whole  of  the  regiment — 

N'o  ;   I  am  talking  of  you  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 
The  L(II:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Amongst  the  papers  handed  up  to 
tcrday,  having  been  laid  before  Mr.  LOCOCK  WEED,  and 
which  of  course  we  could  not  accept  as  evidence   in  that  form, 
was  a  statement,  1  think,  from  the  Horse  Guards  of  all  the 
various  movements  of  the  regiment. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  prove  it,  but  it  would 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  would  give  us  a  perfect  con- 
nection of  where  the  regiment  was  and  the  detachments  were  at 
any  particular  time.      I  thought  yesterday  when  you  had  the 
Horse  Guards  witness  you  would  put  that  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  really  thought  the  thing  had  been  in,  my  lord. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  think  it  was  put  in  on  the 
former  trial  except  in  this  form,  that  certain  papers  were  laid 
before  Mr.   LOCOCK  WEBB,  and  amongst  them  those  from  the 
Guards,  and  somehow  or  other  it  got  in  on  the  former 
trial,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  part  of  the  evidence. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was  certainly  read,  my  lord. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  it  all  before  us. 

Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  My  impression  is  that  it  was  accepted  as 

nee  here. 

The  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  I  mean  is,  for  instance,  what 
Dr.  KENEALY  is  getting  from  this  witness  we  should  have  olKcially 
from  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  thought  it  had  been  before  your  lordship 
formally. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  I  thought  so  too.  I  recollect  seeing  that 
[•per. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  was  never  read,  and  we  might 
have  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further  about 
that  point. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  it  is  understood  that  you  will- 
get  the  information  on  paper,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  at  all 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  want  to  save  as  much  time  as  I  can. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   That  there  may   be   no  mistake   about  the 
knows  that  one  cannot  have  a  better  voucher  for  it 
t  the  Defendant,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
'lant's  attorney,  so  that  these  particulars  may  be  taken  as 
eridenoe; 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  In  that  so  '( 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  the  witness  said  he  gave  a  copy  first  to 
Mr.BowKER  in  January,  and  subsequently,  either  in  February  or 
in  March,  to  Mr.  HOLMES. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  clearly  authenticated,  and 
put  in  as  a  proper  piece  of  evidence,  and  the  only  paper  he  spoke 
to  yesterday  was  the  paper  relating  to  the  indhidual  movements 
of  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  incidentally,  as  to  which,  no  doubt, 
when  you  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  at  Cahir  at  a  certain  time, 
you  know  that  the  detachments  of  the  regiment  were  there,  and 
that  is  put  in  the  paper,  but  with  regard  to  other  detachments 
that  paper  shows  nothing,  but  the  paper  before  Mr.  LOCOCK 
WEBB  gives  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  regiment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord  ;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  I  will  tender  that  paper  in  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  all  events,  you  can  always  make 
it  evidence  by  getting  it  from  the  Horse  Guards.  I  do  not  under- 
stand whether  it  was  used  at  the  last  trial  by  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was  produced  by  the  Defendant's  witness,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  examination-in-chief,  or  cross-examination 
by  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Mr.  HOLMES  was  not  a  witness. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  I  mean  is,  was  that  produced 
by  the  Defendant's  in  that  case  ? — 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  From  Mr.  HOLMES'S  possession,  and  which  he 
had  acquired  as  attorney  for  the  Defendant. 
Mr  Justice  LUSH  :  And  it  was  actually  put  in  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was  put  in  certainly,  and  read  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  LOCOCK  WEBB'S  cross-examination. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  may  put  it  in  then. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  order  to  make  it  evidence  I  put  in  that  very 
document  now.     This  is  the  document  called  for  by  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-General.     It  is  produced  by  Mr.  HOLMES,  who 
had  possession  of  it  as  the  attorney  for  the  Defendant.     That 
would  make  it  evidence,  I  apprehend. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  make  it  evidence.  You 
can  settle  it  afterwards.  It  will  relieve  Dr.  KENEALY  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  this  witness  through  various  details. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  will,  and  perhaps  it  will  save  time  if  I  give 
at  Jonce  the  page  where  it  is  copied  in  the  old  proceedings,  in 
order  that  it  may  now  be  transferred  to  the  present  notes,  because 
it  will  be  convenient  to  every  one  to  have  it.  It  will  be  found  at 
page  3324  of  the  old  proceedings. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Hut  we  have  not  that  before  us. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  only  mention  that  that  it  may  be  put  on  the 
notes  of  this  trial. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  understand  you,  it  is  produced 
by  Mr.  HOLMES  as  a  document  obtained  by  him  from  the  Horse 
Guards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  mean  that  was  authenticated  as  a 
Horse  Guards'  document. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  and  if  there  is  any  desire  that  it  should  be 
further  authenticated,  of  course  1  will  apply  to  the  Horse  Guards 
to  let  some  onu  attend,  but  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  those  gentle- 
men if  it  is  beyond  all  question. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  3324,  and  it  termi- 
nates with  1853.  "  Gazetted  February  4th,  Lieutenant  ROGER 
(  'IIARLES  TICHBORNE  permitted  to  retire  by  sale  of  his  commission." 
That  is  the  last  entry  in  that  document  at  page  3327. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That,  I  think,  gives  all  the  details  of 
the  military  movements. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  gives  first  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE,  when 
he  joined,  and  where  he  was  quartered,  and  then  it  gives  the 
names  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Does  it  state  where  the  different  detach- 
ments were  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Would  your  lordship  allow  me  to  hand  it  back? 
'1  he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  will  see  exactly  what  the  particu- 
lars are. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  opened  it,  and  I  thought  it  showed 
where  the  detachments  were  at  the  given  moment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  So  it  does.  For  instance,  1852,  a  troop  from 
Cork  to  Ballincollig  ;  January  23rd,  joined  headquarters ;  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  regiment  removed  from  Ballincollig  to  Dublin.  Then 
there  is  a  detachment  from  Cork  for  Dublin  by  rail,  March  12th. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  just  give  the  informa- 
tion which  Dr.  KENEALY  is  asking  for. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Exactly,  and  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Then  there  is  another,  which  will  show  you  what  was  being  done. 
February,  1851,  the  Carabineers  at  Limerick  have  orders  to  recruit 
under  their  usual  standard,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  India, 
where  they  are  ordered. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  it  all, 

but  if  it  is  wanted  there  it  is.     It  is  supplying  information  of  the 

movements  of  the  regiment  at  large,  and  also  of  all  detachments. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so.    It  will  be  a  document  for  a  reference 

instead  of  having  it  proved  from  the  witness. 

"  Oth  Dragoon  Guards. 

lini.Ei:  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  appointed  Cornet,  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  13th  July,  1849. 

Received  leave  of  absence  to  31st  October,  1819. 
Joined  regiment  ut  Dublin,  2(ith  October,  1849, 
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:it  with  head-quarters  at  Dublin  until  5th  of  April,  1  *.'•<>. 
Ditt  i  .'it  Cahir  until  lltli  of  April,  1851. 

On  det.iohmeiit  ;it  Clonmcl.  to  Oc-tobi-r,  1X51. 

W.Uerford,  to  15th  December,  1*51. 

On  leave  of  :il>s,-n<v  (private  affairs),  15th  Drtvmher,  1*51,   to 
1  It'i  K.  bruary.    1 -:,J. 
Joiiifil  15th  February,  at  Clonmel,  and  present  to  l;Hli  March, 

i  di-nichim  lit). 

Joined  h.  '^at  Dublin,  and  remained  present  from  13th 

March  to  :;ist  .May.   I 

Kmharked  1st  June,  landed  at  Ilerne  Bay,  and  marched  to 
Canterbury,  4th  .June.  1*52. 

Present  "until  2*th  October,  1*5:.',  at  Canterbury. 
On  leave  from  ditto  to  :!nth  December.  1*52. 
la-joined,  ami  present  at  Canterbury,  till  23rd  January,  1853. 
nt   with  leave,   with   a   view  to  retirement,   from    21th 
January  (or  4th  February),  until  retirement,  4th  February  (not 
llth  March),  1- 

6th  Dragoon  Guards  (Carabineers)  January,  1850. 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hawker,  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Jack- 
son, went  on  half-pay,  21st  May,  1850,  now  Sir  James,  K.C.B. 
Major-General,  185& 

Major  David  Hay,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  21st  May,  1850. 
Captain  Henry  Richmond  Jones,  Major,  21st  May,  1850. 
Captain   Honourable  A.   G.    F.   Jocelyn,  went  on  half-pay, 
November,  1850. 

Captain   William   Neville    Custance,    Colonel   Commandant, 
Cavalry  Depot,  Canterbury. 

Captain  Charles  Sawyer,  Major,  1st  August,  1858. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  21st  October,  1862. 

Captain  Edward  Hare  Croker  left  the  regiment,  21st  May,  1850. 
Captain  Frederick  Charles  Polhill,  1st  Lieutenant. 
William  S.  Phillips  (Riding-master). 
Lieutenant  Samuel  James  Morton. 

Captain,  21st  May,  1850. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Haywood. 

Captain,  22nd  November,  1850. 
Lieutenant  Edward  McEvoy. 
Lieutenant  John  Foster. 

Captain,  22nd  November,  1850. 
Lieutenant  Alexander  A.  Melfort  Campbell. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Bickerstaff  (Adjutant). 
Lieutenant  John  Davies  Sherston. 
Lieutenant  William  Brough  Phillimore. 

(Exchanged  10th  Grenadier  Guards.) 
Lieutenant  Francis  Richard  Hawker  (2nd  October,  1849). 
Cornet  Houingsby  N.  Norbury,  13th  July,  1849, 

Lieutenant  21st  May,  1850. 

Ensign   and  Lieutenant  Charles  Thomas  Lindon  ("Grenadier 
Gaards),  appointed  Lieutenant,  12th  July,  1856. 

Cornet  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  13th  July,  1849,  vice  Philli- 
more  promoted. 

Lieutenant,  22nd  November,  1850  ;  retired  llth  March, 

1853. 
Cornet  Philip  Pinckney,  19th  October,  1849. 

Lieutenant,  22nd  November,  1850. 
Cornet  Ellis  Brooke  Cunliffe,  14th  June,  1850. 

Lieutenant,  4th  April,  1851. 
Cornet  Henry  Roebuck  Johnston,  13th  December,  1850. 

Lieutenant,  16th  September,  1851. 
CoNiet  William  Thomas  Betty. 
Cornet  Thomas  Bolt,  18th  April,  1851. 
Lieutenant,  9th  March,  1855. 
Captain,  22nd  August,  1856. 
Major,  21st  October,  1862. 
Cornet  Theodore  Fawcett,  17th  October,  1851. 
Cornet  Oswald  Petre,  15th  October,  1852. 
Cornet  James  Stillman. 

Paymaster  Thomas  Manders,  25th  September,  1849. 
Adjutant  Lieutenant  Bickerstaff. 

Quartermaster  Thomas  Smith  went  on  half -pay,  7th  November. 
Quartermaster  George  Fraser,  7th  November,  1851,  went  on 
halt-pay,  19th  August,  1852. 

Surgeon  John  Heriot  went  on  half-pay,  llth  June,  1852. 
Surgeon  George  Taylor,  llth  June,  11S52,  now  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor of  Hospitals. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Carlini,   died  at  Ballincollig,  28th 
September,  1851. 

Assistant  Surgeon  George  Fenton  Cameron,  from  3rd  Foot, 
14th  October,  1*51. 

taut  Surgeon  Stewart  Moore,  vice  Surgeon  Alfred  Job 
Owles,  19th  December,  1*51,  went  on  Staff  at  Aldcrshot  (26th 
November,  1861). 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Alfred  Henry  Cherry  went  to  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  December,  1851. 

In    isl'.i,   when   Roger  Charles  Tichborne  was  gazetted,   the 
regiment  was  in  Ireland,  on  the  10th  July,  a  company  from  Dun- 
dalk  to  Xewry  on  requisition  of  sheriff  in  aid  of  civil  power. 
August  Itli,  1*49,  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Dublin. 
March,  1*.».     A  troop  from  Monaghau  to  Belfast  to  relieve  a 
troop  of  thirteen  Light  Dragoons. 

H  Mil-quarters  removed  from  Dublin  to  Cahir,  5th  April,  1851. 
Head-quarters  under  Captain  Custance  arrived  from  Dublin  at 
Kilkenny  on  Tuesday,  9th  April,  1*50,  and  proceeded  next  day 
rn  riniti'  to  Cahir. 


.1  uly  25th,  1  *.".<  >.  A  troop  from  Gort  to  Castlebar,  arrived  20th 
July,  in  aid  of  civil  power. 

A  troop  from  Castlebar  to  Gort,  3rd  August,  arrived  6th  to 
join  Head-quarters,  the  election  having  terminated. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Jocelyn  has  arrived  at  the  Earl  of 
Kuden'x,  Dundalk.  and  will  shortly  retire  from  the  Carabineers. 
August  17th,  1850. 

September  21st,  1850.  Captain  Honourable  A.  G.  F.  Joe.  lyn 
returned  from  leave,  and  Captain  Sawyer  went  on  leave,  lini- 
ment inspected  by  Major-Genera.!  Napier  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Doyle,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1850. 

titli  December,  1850.  A  squadron  of  one  field  officer,  two 
captains,  four  subs,  four  sergeants,  two  drummers,  and  eighty 
rank  and  file,  from  Cahir  to  Tipperary.  A  troop  from  Tipperary 
to  Limerick. 

8th  December.  On  requisition  of  magistrates  during  the  elec- 
tion for  the  County  of  Limerick. 

1851. 

February  8th,  1851.  The  Carabineers  at  Limerick  have  orders 
to  recruit  under  the  naval  standard,  preparatory  to  embarking  for 
India,  where  they  are  ordered. 

Contradicted  next  week. 

March  5th,  1851.  Lieutenant  Wardlow  joined  at  Cahir  on 
promotion  from  76th. 

A  troop  from  Cahir  to  Clonmel.  April  9th,  relief  of  troop  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  replaced  by  7th  Hussars  at  Cahir, 
Limerick,  Gort,  and  Clonmel. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  shortly  obtains  a  troop. 

May  10th.     Ordered  to  move  from  Cahir  to  Cork. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Carlini,  on  leave  from  May  13th  to  June 
18th,  1851,  to  rejoin  at  Limerick. 

Two  troop  and  field  officers  from  Dundalk  to  Newry,  30th  May, 
in  aid  of  civil  power  at  elections. 

A  troop  from  Gort  to  Cork,  15th  July,  arrive  21st  and  go  into 
barracks. 

Head-quarters  and  troop  from  Cahir  to  Ballincollig  14th  July, 
arrive  the  16th,  to  relieve  head-quarters  of  division  of  17th 
Hussars,  one  troop  from  Cahir  to  Waterford,  July  16th,  arrived 
18th,  to  relieve  troop  of  1st  Dragoon  Guards. 

1852. 

A  troop  from  Cork  to  Ballincollig,  January  23rd,  to  join  head- 
quarters. 

February  28th.  Regiment  to  move  from  Ballincollig  to  Dublin, 
the  2  troops  at  Cork  and  detachments  at  Clonmel  and  Waterford 
to  join  at  head- quarters. 

Headquarters  and  one  troop  from  Ballincollig  to  Dublin,  March 
2,  arrived  March  12th,  1851. 

A  detachment  from  Cork  for  Dublin  by  rail,  March  12th. 

One  troop  from  Cork  for  Dublin,  March  17th,  arrive  27th.  One 
troop  from  Ballincollig  to  Dublin,  March  8,  arrive  March  17th. 

One  troop  from  Clonmel  to  Dublin,  March  13th,  arrive  20th ; 
one  troop  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  March  13,  arrive  20th. 

All  go  into  barracks. 

Officially  decided  to  make  the  6th  a  Light  Regiment,  April  17th, 
1852. 

May  15th.  Volunteers  from  other  regiments  called  for.  Fresh 
recruiting  parties  sent  out. 

May  22.  The  horses  went  to  Newbridge.  56  horses  cast  and 
sold  at  Stephen's  Green,  20th  May. 

Time  fixed  for  departure  for  India  early  in  July. 

May  27th.     Orders  countermanded. 

June  12th.  The  horses  which  were  transferred  to  other  regi- 
ments to  rejoin  at  Canterbury,  where  the  Carabineers  is  to  be 
reformed. 

•  June  26th.     Late,  arrived  in  Canterbury.     First  time  quartered 
in  that  City. 

Sep.  4.  Armourer-Sergeant  Wheelwright,  after  completing  his 
instructions  at  Enfield,  ordered  to  join  his  regiment. 

1853. 

Gazetted  February  4th,  Lieutenant  Roger  Charles  Tichborne 
permitted  to  retire  by  sale  of  his  commission. 

Dr.  KENEALV:  Did  you  ever  have  any  personal  conversation 
with  ROGER  TICHIIORXF,  while  he  was  in  the  army  ? — Never  more 
than  when  on  regimental  duty,  simply  asking  a  question.  If  he 
asked  me  one  I  answered  it. 

Did  he  wear  his  helmet  or  whatever  it  was  he  wore  ? — His 
uniform. 

Did  they  wear  their  helmets  ? — They  did. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  same  room  with  him,  or  have  you  seen 
him  walking  about  the  barracks  V — I  have  seen  him  walking  about 
the  barracks. 

With  his  hat  on  ? — Yea,  with  his  hat  on. 

Are  you  able  to  say  therefore,  whether  he  had  any  movement 
of  his  eyebrows  ? — I  never  discovered  it. 

The  Loiui  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  they  wear  in  the  barrack- 
yard?  Not  the  helmet,  I  suppose? — No,  they  wear  a  stable  crip. 

Dr.  KF.SEALV  :  That  comes  down  low  over  the  forehead? — It 
ig  worn  on  one  side. 

You  never  observed  any  movement  then,  about  his  eye-brows  ? 
— None  whatever. 

Or  any  peculiarity  in  his  walk  ? — No,  none  whatever ;  it  is 
•imply  a  stamped  impression  of  the  man  himself  but  nothing 
particular  about  liis  eyes. 

Whether  he  was  in.kneed  you  cannot  tell  ? — No. 
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Now,  about  this  conversation  at  Wincanton.  I  understand  you 
at  first  to  say  you  supposed  he  was  Sir  ROGER  TlCHBORNE  ? — Xo, 
I  never  said  that. 

My  friend  asked  you,  and  you  supposed  ;  and  you  were  asked 
to  ;_">  on,  and  I  thought  you  said  something  to  that  effect. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did  say. 
He  said  he  had  heard  of  the  Claimant  coming  to  England  as 
ROGER  TICHBORNE.  and  from  what  the   landlord   told  him,  he 
expected  to  fiiid  the  gentleman  who  was  so-called. 
l>r.  KENEALY  :  1  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 
Then,  did  you  then  at  first,  suppose  him  to  be  ROGER  Ticn- 
BORNK  ? — I  did  not.     I  was  always  guarded  against  it.     If  you 
wish  to  know  how  I  came  to  have  a  knowledge  of  him  I  will  tell  you. 
A  knowledge  of  him  ? — Of  his  coming  to  see  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  but  what  is  evidence.     How 
many  hours  were  you  altogether  in  the  Defendant's  company? — 
From  a  quarter  to  eleven  till  about  a  quarter  past  one. 

During  that  time  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  ? — A  great  deal. 

You  have  told  us  a  great  many  things  he  did  not  remember  ; 
did  not  he  tell  you  a  great  many  things  that  he  did  ? — I  told  you 
that  I  believed  his  answer  to  the  question,  which  way  we  turned 
out  of  the  barrack-gate  was  correct. 

But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  was  the  only  thing  that  was 
correct  in  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  him.  Surely  you  do 
not  mean  to  convey  that  idea  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything 
else.  If  you  can  bring  it  to  my  memory  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
very  pleased. 

AVas  there  any  peculiarity  about  the  way  you  got  to  this  drill- 
fi.,;,l  •> — Xo  ;  simply  a  question  of  which  way  you  turned,  coming 
out  of  the  park-gate — whether  you  turned  to  the  right,  or  turned 
to  the  left. 

Is  it  on  one  side  of  the  barracks  then  ? — You  came  out  of  the 
front  gate  into  the  main  road,  and  then  you  turn  to  the  left ;  and, 
I  believe,  when  I  asked  that  question  the  Defendant  said,  "  To 
the  left." 

He  said  " To  the  left?  "—I  believe  so. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  the  only  thing  he  told  you  that 
was  correct  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  else. 

You  say  when  he  first  mentioned  about  Colonel  JONES,  that  he 
said  there  was  no  such  person  ? — He  did. 

And  after  that  you  reminded  him  that  you  had  had  your 
discharge  signed  by  the  gentleman  himself.  Did  not  he  say  this  : 
'  Oh,  I  recollect  now  he  has  been  one  of  those  people  who  has 


been  going  about  calling  me  an  impostor,  and  I  have  written  him 
a  letter  on  that  matter,"  now  try  and  remember  ? — No,  he  did  not 
know  that  at  all.  He  said.  "  Oh,  by  the  bye,  there  was  a 
gentleman  of  that  name,"  when  I  said  I  would  go  and  fetch  him 
my  discharge. 

And  did  not  he  go  on  to  say  that  some  months  before  he  had 
written  to  him,  complaining  that  he  had  been  calling  him  an 
impostor  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatever. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  remem- 
bers the  date  of  the  letter  to  General  JONES. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  What  letter  are  you  speaking  of? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  a  letter  which  General  JONES  proved 
written  on  the  31st  of  May,  1869.  General  JONES  was  examined 
on  the  llth  of  this  month,  and  that  letter  was  part  of  his 
examination,  and  this  interview  was  in  October,  1869  ? — I  merely 
took  notice  of  his  reply. 

Does  not  that  little  discussion  remind  you  that  he  recollected 
that  he  had  written  to  Colonel  JONES,  complaining  of  his  conduct, 
and  mentioning  it? — No,  because  if  he  had  been  in  the  regiment 
or  not,  I  should  imagine  he  knew  there  was  such  a  man  as 
General  JONES  at  that  period  that  he  came  to  the  house,  and 
whether  it  was  a  slip  of  his  tongue,  or  his  thought,  or  anything 
else,  I  cannot  say.  That  was  his  reply  to  me. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  that  letter.  Are  you  sure?— I 
would  not  swear. 

That  is  very  fair,  you  will  not  swear? — I  will  not.  He  might 
have  said  so.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  conversation  with  him  when  you 
told  him  he  looked  like  ROGER  TICHBORSE  about  the  eyes  ? — 1  do 
not  know — perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  I 
cannot  say.  It  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be  less.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  that  time. 

That  is  the  first  time  I  take  it  you  had  ever  been  so  long  in 
your  life  in  conversation  with  Mr.  KOI;I:I:  TICHBORNE  V— Well, 
at  one  time  1  should  think  it  was.  Military  duties  are  simply  to 
answer  a  question  if  an  officer  puts  it  to  you. 

it  the  expression  of  the  eyes  or  what,  that  recalled  Mr. 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  you  ? — I  endeavoured  to  take  him  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  to  see  if  I  could  recognise  the  slightest  feature 
in  him,  and  that  was  the  only  feature  that  at  all  struck  me  at 
that  t! 

Was  it  simply  the  colour,  or  was  it  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
as  well,  that  reminded  you  of  KO>,I.I:  'I  PMIKORNE? — Well,  I  could 
not  ever  tell  the  colour  when  I  was  talking  to  him. 

It  was  something  about  the  eyes  that  you  cannot  describe, 
that  reminded  you  of  the  old  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Of  Mr. 

TlCHBOUNE. 

Did  not  hi«  forehead  bring  to  your  recollection  something  of 
thf;  old  Ilo'iKR? — No,  it  did  not. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  old  ROGER  without  his  cap  ? — I  may  or 
may  not  hare  done  so.  I  cannot  say. 


Have  you  any  recollection  that  you  ever  did  ? — He  may  have 
taken  it  off  in  the  guard  room  when  he  was  the  officer  of  the 
guard. 

Have  you  any  recollection  whatever  of  seeing  him  with  his 
head  uncovered  in  your  life? — None  whatever. 

You  have  been  asked  about  those  stable  things  and  about 
CLARKE.  What  are  the  stable  things? — Buckets,  brushes,  curry- 
combs, sponges. 

They  did  not  paint  the  sponges,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

They  did  paint  the  curry-comb  ? — Simply  the  initials  on  the 
bucket. 

Was  the  bucket  the  only  thing  that  was  painted? — That  wa» 
the  only  thing  that  was  painted. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  the  brushes? — No,  my  lord; 
just  simply  the  initials  on  the  bucket. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  the  bucket  a  plain  bucket  initialed  in  paint, 
or  a  painted  bucket  with  initials  in  a  different  colour  pain  ted  upon 
it  ? — I  cannot  recollect.  The  initials  were  on  it,  and  that  is  all 
I  recollect — done  by  poor  CLARKE  himself. 

You  made  an  answer  to  one  of  the  Judges  which  I  thought 
was  rather  inconsistent.  "His  wife  was  in  the  room ? — I  cannot 
say  if  she  was  present.  The  men  marked  them." — I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  said  she  might  have  been  in  the  room. 

I  assure  you  I  took  down  the  words  as  they  appeared  to  me  ? — 
But  that  is  wrong.  I  said  she  might  have  been  in  the  room,  and 
of  course  1  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  or  not. 

Now  you  say  you  cannot  tell  whether  she  was  in  the  room  or 
not? — No ;  she  may  have  been  there,  and  lots  of  other  men  may 
have  been  there,  but  I  have  no  recollection. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  year  was  this — more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  was  not  it  ? — It  must  have  been,  for  I  have  been  married 
more  than  twenty  years. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  CLARKE  marked  R.  C.  T.  on 
the  bucket  ? — Yes ;  it  was  just  a  circumstantial  question  I  put  to 
the  Defendant,  because  of  course  no  man  in  the  world  could 
identify  him  from  his  appearance. 

You  were  greatly  astonished,  then,  that  Lieutenant  TICHBORNE 
did  not  recollect  the  marking  of  his  bucket  twenty  years  ago  with 
three  letters  ? — Well,  I  should  think  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  women  or  his  own  servant  who  did  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  the  private  servant  he  had  besides  CLARKE 
was? — Only  from  what  I  have  heard  since  and  seen  in  print 
during  the  trial. 

At  that  time  you  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten  ? — I  knew 
there  was  such  a  man  in  the  regiment  as  McCANN.  As  I  tell  you, 


he  went  by  the  name  of  JEMMY  McCANN. 

But  at  that  time  at  Wincauton,  in  talking  to  the  Defendant, 
you  did  not  know  it  ? — No  ;  I  believe  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
McCAN.v. 

Is  JAMIESON  a  noted  whiskey  merchant  in  Ireland? — I  believe 
he  is. 

KINAHAN  and  he,  I  believe  are  two  of  the  most  noted  whiskey 
merchants  in  Ireland  ? — They  are. 

Now,  try  and  remember  whether  this  is  quite  correct  Is  not 
there  a  railway  at  Wincanton  ? — There  is. 

Are  you  sure  you  were  told  he  went  away  in  a  carriage  and 
pair  ? — That  is  the  reply  I  got  by  my  orderly  when  he  came  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  waited  till  five  o'clock,  till  the  time  of 
opening. 

How  far  is  the  hotel  from  the  station? — It  is  about  three  or 
four  minutes'  walk. 

Did  not  he  tell  you  he  went  to  the  station  by  carriage  ? — No, 
he  said  he  went  early  in  the  morning  in  a  carriage  and  pair  to  the 
Wincanton  Station.  You  see  there  is  no  railway  communication 
on  Sunday.  You  would  have  to  go  five  miles  to  Templecombe 
to  bike,  the  railway. 

There  is  a  railway  to  Templecombe? — In  the  afternoon. 

Did  not  the  man  tell  you  that  various  letters  had  arrived  for 
the  Defendant  in  the  morning? — Not  a  word. 

Did  you  ask  him  ? — Never. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  time  he  left  ? — He  did.  He  sent  me  word 
down  to  say  that  he  had  left  early  in  the  morning  by  a  carriage 
and  pair. 

It  was  a  message  you  received,  not  from  the  man  himself  ? — 
No,  I  did  not.  My  orderly  went  up — a  man  of  the  name  of 
HAMILTON. 

I  believe  you  were  rather  annoyed  that  he  had  not  kept  his 
engagement  with  you  on  the  Sunday? — I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
at  all  annoyed ;  but  I  thought  it  very  strange,  simply  for  this 
reason — taking  his  own  words,  that  he  comes  down  from  London 
merely  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  and  promises  to  come  and 
see  me  on  the  following  day ;  but  he  goes  away,  and  never  says 
good-bye,  or  that  he  was  going  away,  or  anything  else. 

And  that  annoyed  you,  did  not  it  ? — No,  it  did  not  annoy  mo 
at  all. 

How  soon  after  that  did  Mr.  BOWKER  call  upon  you  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Was  it  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  month  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  BOWKER  called  on  me  at  all. 

What  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  BOWKER  called  on  me  at  alL 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  BOWKER  did  not  make  a  visit 
to  Winchester,  and  call  on  you? — I  am. 

You  are  prepared  to  say  that? — I  am — until  I  was  subpo3naed. 
He  came  there  to  serve  me  with  a  subpoena ;  that  is  alj — young 
Mr.  BOWKER. 
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Dili  any  person  come  to  you  from  the  TICIIHORXF.   family  very 
soon  afti-r  the  interview  with  the  Defendant  V — At  Wincauton? 
-  \>i  ;   ii 16. 

Did  yon  communicate  witli  any  person? — I  did. 

To  whom? — To  the  family. 

To  whom? — Lord  AlM'Xl'El.. 

Yon  are  inspector  of  police,  are  you  not? — Superintendent. 

Did  yon  know  Lord  AI:I  M'l'.i.  IK  tore  ? — 1  did  not,  andl  do  not 
know  lam  now.  1  have  never  seen  him  in  my  life. 

llnw  soon  after  your  interview  with  the  Defendant  did  you 
communicate  with  Lord  ARUNDEL? — Some  time  after.  During  a 
conversation  with  the  bench  of  magistrates  1  serve  under  I 
related  the  circumstances. 

I  ask  you  how  soon — not  how  you  came  to  do  it  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

And  then  whom  did  you  hear  from? — I  heard  from  LORD 
ARUXDKL  himself. 

Soon  after  that,  young  Mr.  BOWKKR  came,  and  I  suppose  you 
gave  him  your  evidence? — No;  I  gave  my  evidence  to  old  Mr. 
BOWKKR. 

\Vliere?— I  met  him  by  appointment. 

Where  ?— At  Salisbury. 

Cannot  you  give  me  any  idea  at  all  how  long  after  your  inter- 
view- with  the  Defendant  that  was  ? — No,  I  cannot.  1  could  tell 
if  I  was  at  home,  no  doubt,  by  my  journal. 

Did  you  tell  old  Mr.  BOWKER  that  the  Defendant  was  not  a 
gentleman,  because  he  did  not  keep  his  appointment  with  you  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  that  that  first  aroused  your  suspicions? 
— No,  1  did  not  tell  him  anything  of  the  sort,  but  1  have  told 
scores  of  people  I  considered  him  no  gentleman,  otherwise  he 
would  have  kept,  in  my  opinion,  his  appointment. 

And  that  th-it  first  aroused  your  suspicion  ? — Not  at  all. 

Did  not  you  state  that  to  anyone,  upon  your  oath  ? — No. 

Or  anything  to  that  effect? — No,  I  did  not.  I  told  the 
Defendant's  solicitor  and  Mr.  BAIGEXT,  I  believe  it  was,  that 
sent  a  telegraphic  message  for  me  to  go  to  Poole  to  take  evidence 
from  me,  that  he  was  no  gentleman,  when  they  asked  my  opinion 
as  to  who  he  was. 

You  deny  that  you  told  Mr.  BOWKER  that  that  first  aroused 
your  suspicions  ? — I  did  not  tell  him  so. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 

You  say  they  nsked  you  who  he  was.  Who  was  that  asked 
you  when  you  said  he  was  no  gentleman  ? — It  was  a  stout-looking 
gentleman— as  fine  a  looking  man  as  ever  1  saw  in  my  life.  1 
give  him  that  credit. 

Do  you  know  who  he  was? — No,  I  do  not.  He  was  along 
•with  the  man  with  one  eye  who  sat  at  the  table  with  a  huge  pile 
of  papers  and  things,  who  I  believe  to  be  Mr.  BAIC.F.XT.  It  was 
at  the  London  Hotel  at  Poole.  They  telegraphed  to  me  through 
the  landlord,  and  did  not  say  what  for,  and  1  went  down,  and  I 
said,  "  It  was  no  use  asking  me  questions  ;  I  am  subpoenaed  to 
give  evidence  on  the  other  side." 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  BOWKER  truly  and  accurately  what  occurred  ? 
— 1  did  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  what  occurred. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  ROGER  TICHBORXE'S 
head  uncovered,  and  you  said  you  never  saw  him  uncovered,  but 
in  his  forage  cap? — In  Irs  forage  cap. 

Does  that  leave  the  head  uncovered  enough  to  enable  you  to 
see  very  well? — It  does.  In  fact  you  will  see  a  person  for 
yourself.  There  will  be  a  witness  called  presently  who  is  in 
uniform,  because  1  see  there  are  some  of  the  old  soldiers  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  AVhen  an  officer  joins  I  take  it  for 
granted  his  stable  buckets  have  to  be  marked  in  order  to  know 
them  from  other  people's? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  habit  as  to  who  does  that  in  the  regiment? — You 
see,  generally  there  is  what  we  call  a  handy  man  in  the  regiment 
that  marks  the  horses  and  the  men's  kits  and  the  officers'  things. 

1  mean  is  it  ever  done  by  the  women  ? — The  flannels  and  the 
socks  of  the  regiment  generally  are  marked  by  the  women. 

Yes  ;  but  1  am  talking  about  the  stable  utensils.  Nothing 
whatever? — Only  what  is  done  by  the  needle  and  worsted. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  You  say,  when  the  Defendant  entered  the 
room  he  said  he  had  come  down  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you? 
-His  reply  was  that  he  did  not  come  down  for  my  evidence. 

Did  Sir  ROGER  ever  shake  hands  with  you  while  you  were  in 
the  regiment  with  him  ? — Never,  my  lord. 

Or  ever  take  wine  with  you?— Never,  my  lord.  No  officer  in 
the  regiment  ever  took  wine  with  me.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  1 
.should  expect. 

The  LORD  C'lllKK  JUSTICE  :  Not  while  the  relation^  soldier  and 
officer  existed,  but  perhaps,  if  an  officer  met  you' after  twenty 
years  there  would  be  nothing  remaikablu  in  his  shaking  hands 
with  you  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  All  the  officers  have  shaken 
hands  with  me  that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  here ;  and  they 
all  recognised  me  and  I  them  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  And  have  not  you  met  them  ever  since? — 
I  saw  Colonel  JOXKS  in  Exeter  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  was 
simply  walking  in  the  uniform  of  a  superintendent,  and  (lenenil 
JOXKS  was  coming  out  in  plain  clothes,  and  he  stopped  and  looked 
me  the  face,  and  says — "Where  are  you  now?  You  are  the 
young  man  who  was  with  my  uncle  at  Ulverstone,  in  the  north  of 
England."  J  said— "I  am,  Colonel  JONES."  He  knew  me  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Justice  MfLLOR :  As  to  the  other  officers  in  thn  regiment 
whom  you  have  spoken  to  here,  have  you  »een  them  in  the  in- 


terval of  time  between  your  leaving  the  regiment  until  now? — 
Not  until  tw  I,  when  1  was  up  on  the  other  trial.  I  was 

Mibpu-naed  then,  and  1  went  and  identified  them  in  a  moment. 

Von  knew  them  all,  did  yon?— I  knew  them  all,  and  to  call 
them  by  name,  Captain  I'ol.llll.l.  TURNER.  No  one  could  mis- 
take him  for  Captain  Poi.iin.L  in  the  Carabineers  who  ever  saw 
him  in  the  regiment. 

Mr.  Justice  l.fsn  :  Did  they  all  know  you? — Yes. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Will  your  lordship  pardon  me  a  moment? 
There  was  a  letter  this  morning  purporting  to  be  from  the  Defen- 
dant, but  I  did  not  hear  my  friend  sny  from  what  custody  it 
came. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  it  came,  my  lord,  from  the  custody  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Was"  it  put  on  the  former  trial? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  it  was  not  put  in  on  the  former  trial,  and 
my  reason  was  that  looking  over  the  letters  there  was  one  I 
remembered,  and  accordingly  I  looked  over  the  documents  which 
your  lordship  has,  and  it  was  omitted,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
put  it  in  immediately,  so  that  everybody  might  have  notice  of  its 
existence  at  once. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  My  lord,  this  letter  does  not  prove  itself,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  done. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  De- 
fendant's handwriting? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  My  lord,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Well,  you  must  prove  that  to  be 
the  Defendant's  handwriting. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  have  a  better  proof 
than  that  it  was  deposited  by  the  Defendant  himself  on  affidavit. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Then  you  must  prove  that  fact,  because  1  see 
nothing  on  that  letter  which  bears  anything  like  an  official  recog- 
nition of  it  There  is  nothing  on  that  letter,  my  lord,  itself — there 
is  only  "  No.  12  "  on  the  envelope. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  gentleman  is  here  that  produced  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  prove 
that  is  the  "  11.  C.  D.  TICHBORXE  "  of  the  Defendant ;  and  1  have 
seen  now  a  great  many  letters  written  by  the  Claimant  and  signed 
"  K.  C.  D.  TicmiOKNE,"  and  anybody  else  who  has  seen  the  same 
number,  and  who  sees  this,  will  have  no  difficulty,  I  should  think, 
whatever  in  proving  the  handwriting. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  1  hope  your  lordship  will  not  assume  that 
everything  that  bears  the  signature  "K.  C.  D.  TICHBORXE"  is 
his. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No;  but  that  handwriting  I  i'w<M 
sit'ear  In. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.T.OR  :  Was  that  letter  made  an  exhibit  or  an- 
nexed to  an  affidavit  ? 

Mr  HAWKIXS:  No;  it  is  one  of  the  letters  deposited  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  is  included  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  And  referred  to. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  And  referred  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  that  is  so,  it  would  be  enough. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  If  it  is  so,  it  would  be  enough  of  course,  and 
my  friend  might  have  condescended  to  let  us  know  that  when  it 
was  handed  in. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  referred  to  in  the  affidavit  as 
No.  12,  and  that  is  what  is  marked ;  and  it  is  produced  from  the 
custody  of  the  Court  of  Chancesy. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inadvertence  that 
it  was  not  printed  with  the  other  documents. 

CHARLES  BACON,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  area  serjeant  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards? — Yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  regiment? — The  2nd  of  April,  I860. 

Have  you  been  in  the  regiment  ever  since? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  KOGER  CHARLES  TICHUORXE? — Per- 
fectly. 

Was  he  in  the  regiment  when  you  joined  it  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  not  know  him  until  the  time  he  left  ? — Yes. 

And  during  the  whole  of  that  time  were  you  constantly  and 
daily  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  while  he  was  in  the  regiment  ? — 
No,  sometimes  I  might  have  been  at  Cahir,  and  might  have  been 
at  out  quarters  at  various  times. 

But  you  used  to  see  him  during  that  time? — Yes. 

Did  you  thoroughly  know  him? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  what  year  did  you  join? — In 
1850. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  got  it  1852.  It  makes  all  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Yes,  it  does. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant? — I  have,  1  saw  him  in  1871  at 
the  last  trial  in  Court  when  he  was  being  cross-examined. 

And  you  have  seen  him  since,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  to  day  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  he  the  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIBORXE  whom  you  knew? — 
not. 

In  the  Carabineers  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Now,  will  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  saying  that? — His  ap- 
pearance, his  voice,  and  altogether. 

His  appearance? — His  appearance. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  left  the 
regiment,  had  he  any  particular  accent  that  you  noticed? — 1'rcucU 
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accent.     He  could  barely  speak  English.     He  could  speak  broken 
English,  but  very  French. 

Do  you  remember  marching  from  llerne  Bay  to  Canterbury  ? 
—Yes. 

And  do  you  remember  whether  any  regiment  or  band  of  a 
iv.'iment  met  you  on  your  way? — The  17th  Lancers  were 
quartered  in  Canterbury  at  the  time,  and  the  band  of  the  17th 
Lancers  came  from  Canterbury  to  a  small  village,  or  I  may  say 
through  the  village  called  Slurry,  and  played  us  into  quarters,  as 
is  usual  when  one  regiment  is  relieving  another. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEAI.Y. 

When  you  say  his  appearance,  do  you  mean  that  ROGER  Ticu- 
I;OI:XK  was  not  i(3  stone  weight? — Certainly  not. 

Is  that  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant  that  makes  you  think 
he  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — No,  by  his  voice. 

I  will  come  to  his  voice  presently.     You  spoke  of  his  appear- 
ance— was  there  anything  else  in  his  appearance  than  but  one,  he 


is  9  or  10  stone,  and  the  other  is  26  stone? — Well,  there  is 
nothing  except  that. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  him,  RofiER  CHARLES 
TiciiuniiNE? — Not  to  my  knowledge;  but  1  have  heard  him 
repeatedly  giving  his  words  of  command  at  drill,  and  at  other 
times. 

Then  the  only  knowledge  of  his  voice  you  have  is  hearing  him 
give  the  word  of  command  'i 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  other  times,  I  think,  he  added. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  I  want  to  get  from  you  what  knowledge  you 
have  of  his  voice,  except  hearing  him  give  the  word  of  command? 
— I  have  heard  him  at  various  times  speaking,  giving  the  word  of 
command.  The  officers  might  go  round  to  the  stables  and  various 
words  they  would  be  speaking  to  the  serjeant-major.  I  have 
heard  him  speaking.  1  cannot  say  he  personally  spoke  to  me. 

You  have  heard  him  speaking  if  he  went  round  to  the  stables, 
and  have  heard  him  giving  the  word  of  command? — Yes. 
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When  he  wont  round  to  the  stables,  I  suppose  the  directions 
ild  give  would  be  short?  —  Yes,  they  would  be  ;  sometimes 
it  would  be  asking  a  question  of  tin;  Serjeant-major. 

Asking  .1  question  ?•     . 

Or  giving  an  order?  —  Or  giving  an  order,  decidedly. 

You  have  seen  him  walking  round  the  ban-nek.-?  —  Frequently. 

Was  he  "  in-kneed  "?—  From  what  I  recollect  I  should  say  he 
:  Ix:  weak  in  the  knees,  inclined  to  droop  his  knees  forward. 

Inclined  to  droop  bit  kneet  forward  ;  and  did  not  that  give  an 
awkw;  '  his  walk  as  it'  he  was  a  knock-kneed  man? 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  saw  lii.s  hands  nnidoved? 
-  -\\  ell,  1  should  not  like  to  say. 

Did  you  notice  that  lie  ha  ,   |,,u,dH  and 


Did  you  notice  that  when  he  would  give  directions  in  that  way 
to  a  serjeant  or  a  non-coimmeeioned  officer  at  stablts  that  he  had 


a  habit  of  moving  his  eyebrows  up  and  down? — Yes  (describing), 
lie  good  enough  to  show  it  to  the  gentlemen  as  you  did  to  me  ? 
—  lie  would  move  his  eyebrows  so  (describing  again). 

lie-examined  by  .Mr.  .Serjeant  I'AKI.-V. 

\\heii  did  you  notice  the  moving  of  his  eyebrows  that  you 
speak  of? — If  a  person  was  in  conversation  with  him  as  far  as  I 
can  remember. 

My  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  ever  spoke  to  Mr.  ]{<><, 1:1: 

IKXK  ;  did  you  know  his  voice  well  ? — Oh  yes,  perfectly. 
I  mean  there  is  no  mistake   about  that — that   you  thoroughly 
knew  his  voice? — Oh  yes,  I  knew  his  voice  perfectly  well. 
From  Is.Mi  to  IS.",:;  you  must  have  known  him? — Yes. 

i  April,  1K.V),  to  February,    1H.MJ,  when  he  left? — Yes,  I 
ily  at  drill  with  him,  both  mounted  and  the  riding  school, 
and  at  loot  drills  in  tin-   liarrack  yard. 

And  at  these  time>>  daily  heard  his  voice  ? — Yea. 

.Mi.  r  the  quettiotia  my  friend  Las  put  to  you,  urc  you  still  of 
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opinion  tlmt   the   Defendant  is  not   Mr.    KO<;ER  TICHBORXE?— 
I '    -idedly   I   am. 

I.oi:i>   (.'in  :   :   I  do  not  quite  nnderstmd  why  yen 

,t  ;  whrd  deeidedly  not   Mr.  KI»,I:I:  Tirn- 

ly  his  appearance  anil  liis  voiee. 

when  asked    about    his    appearance    I  understand   you  to 
My  tliat  is  only  lieeaiise  In-  has  become  so  stout— is  that  what  you 

I  do,  liy  his  appearance. 

Hut  a  man  ma\  -tout,  so  as  in  that  respect  not  to  look 

like  a  man  who  was  a  slim  man  many  years  before  'i — Hut  KOGF.II 
:  >I:XF.  who  was  in  the  ( 'araliineers  was  never  a  man  to  muke 

He  weight,  that  I  am  certain  of.  lie  was  what  I  should  call 
a  SIM  man,  to  the  best  of  my  memory.  He  was  a  man,  I  should 
think,  who  would  never  get  to  twelve  or  thirteen  stone,  as  far  as 
my  memory  and  thoughts  would  t.ike  me. 

I  n  those  days  he  was  a  spare  man  'i — A  very  spare  man. 
And  had  not  up  to  that  time  any  apparent   tendency  to  grow 
stout? — Not  the  least. 

Still  he  may  have  grown  stout.  Now,  about  his  hand.  You 
say  he  had  a  small  hand  and  foot  ;  do  you  remember  that  ? — 

Yes. 

Now.  what  sort  of  hand.  It  may  be  small  and  plump,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  lean;  which  would  you  say  it  was? — 1  should 
say  it  was  the  hand  of  a  gentleman — a  smallish  lean  hand. 

Smallish  even  for  his  size? — Smallish  even  for  his  size. 

Hecause  a  small  man  may  have  a  small  hand  ;  but  do  you  mean 
looking  to  his  size  it  was  a  small  hand  in  proportion  to  his  size  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MEU.on  :  Have  you  your  forage  cap  here? — Yes. 

\Vill  you  just  tell  me  how  you  would  put  that  on? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  an  officer  would  wear  it  in  the 
barrack  yard.  (Witness  put  on  his  cap.) 

Air.  Justice  MELLOR:  It  would  show  as  much  of  the  head  as 
that  V— Yes. 

Tin-  T,oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  how  you  would  wear  it  your- 
self?— Yes,  and  the  way  I  have  worn  it  for  the  last  liiS  years. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  non-commissioned  officer? — I  have 
been  a  non-commissioned  officer  altogether  10  years  and  over — 
corporal  and  sergeant. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOH  :  You  remember  now  you  have  explained 
to  ray  lord  what  you  meant  by  stoutness  and  so  on — that  he  was 
not  a  man  that  in  your  judgment  would  develop  into  anything 
lake  the  size  of  the  Defendant  as  I  understand? — Yes. 

Xow  what  was  your  own  condition  as  to  stoutness  at  the  time 
ROGER  TICHBORXE  and  you  were  in  the  regiment  together  ? — I 
was  about  ten  stone  and  a  half,  but  the  whole  of  my  family  were 
always  inclined  to  be  stout.  1  was  much  stouter  than  Sir  ROGEK 
was  at  the  time  I  joined. 

And  much  more  inclined  to  get  stout? — More  inclined. 

The  JURY  :  Is  it  a  common  thins  for  soldiers  to  forget  their 
officers  after  a  number  of  years,  and  if  they  see  them  not  to  know 
them  again? — If  you  ask  me  I  could  pretty  well  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  that  were  serving  and  give  a 
slight  idea  of  their  appearances. 

I  do  not  mean  their  names,  but  if  you  met  an  old  officer  would 
you  forget  him  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

It  is  not  a  common  thing,  is  it? — No. 

Do  you  see  anything  in  the  Defendant  to  resemble  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Nothing  to  remind  you  of  him? — Not  the  least. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  What  do  you  say  his  voice  was  ?  What 
was  the  quality  of  it  ? — He  talked  broken  English  ;  it  was  French. 

I  mean  the  tone ;  was  it  clear  or  gruff? — No,  clear  ;  not  a  gruff 
voice. 

THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  what  you  would  call  a  harsh 
Toice  or  a  soft  voice  ? — A  softish  voice. 

A  clear,  soft  voice  ? — A  clear,  soft  voice. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  friend  asked  this  witness  something  about 
drill ;  will  your  lordship  kindly  ask  him  whether  he  was  at  drill 
with  him  to  the  last? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  until  he  went  away  in 
1853? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  KOGEP.  TICHBORNE  on  drill 
until  the  tune  he  left  the  regiment? — I  could  not  say  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  not  put  it  to  you,  but  you  said  you 
were  with  him  every  day  to  1853  and  at  drill  ? — That  would  be 
the  early  part  of  my  soldiering,  after  I  joined  the  troop.  An 
officer  would  have  to  go  through  the  same  when  he  joined. 

Hut  you  could  not  tell  how  long  you  were  at  drill  with  him  ? — 
No. 

JOHN  HANKAIIAN,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y. 

Are  you  trumpet  major  in  the  Gth  Dragoon  Guards  ? — i  have 
been. 

What  are  you  now?— A  civilian. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Little  Hlakenham,  Suffolk. 

Do  you  carry  on  any  business? — No. 

When  did  you  join  the  regiment  of  Carabineers  ? — In  April, 

IS!;,. 

And  when  did  you  leave  it  ? — A  month  ago  to-day. 
Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joining  the  Carabineers 
u  a  young  officer?— I  do. 
I  suppose  you  remember,the  year  do  you  not  ? — 1849, 1  believe. 


And  you  remember  him  leaving  it  also,  do  you  not,  in  \*~>'.\ '! — 
I  was  in  the  regiment  when  he  left,  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
day. 

Now,  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  regiment,  did  you  know 
Mr.  KoiiF.i:  TirmioiiXK  as  one  of  the  officers  in  it? — I  did. 

Were  you  at  all  under  his  orders  in  any  way  ? — Yes. 

In  what  way? — He  joined  the  troop  to  which  I  belonged. 

Would  he  have  to  give  you  orders  personally  ? — Not  personally, 
to  sergeants  or  corporals. 

\\Viv  you  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  speak  frequently? — On 
hi-i  visit  to  the  barrack  rooms. 

Hut  were  you  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  speak  so  often  as  to 
know  his  voice? — I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  letter  of  your  troop — A? — F. 

Mr.  Sergeant  I'Alii'.Y  :  Do  you  or  do  you  not  remember  his 
voice? — I  have  heard  his  voice,  but  did  not  remember  it  at 
present. 

Could  you  remember  any  particular  mode  he  had  of  speaking? 
— Broken  English. 

That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — Quite  certain. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  McCANN  in  the 
regiment  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  he  there,  do  you  know,  while  Mr.  TICHIIOHSE 
was  there?— From  the  year  1849  till  1856. 

Till  after  Mr.  TICHBOKNE  left? — Till  after  Mr.  TICIIBORNE  left. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  KOGEK  TICHBORNE  o  well  as  to  be  able  to 
recognise  him  again,  if  you  saw  him  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  see  him  ? — On  one  occasion  coming  out  of 
the  Court. 

Wits  it  lately? — On  the  former  trial  in  1871. 

Did  you  hear  him  examined  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  never  been  in 
Court. 

Do  you  remember  his  riding? — I  have  seen  him  riding. 

Was  he  a  good  rider  or  not? — He  was  considered  a  very  fair 
rider  as  a  military  man. 

What  do  you  say  ? — Is  the  Defendant  the  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
you  knew  in  the  Carabineers  ? — No. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ?     Give  us  your  reasons? — My  reasons  ? 

Well,  what  difference  is  there  in  your  judgment,  between 
them,  that  makes  you  say  he  is  not  the  man? — The  nose,  in  a 
great  measure. 

Do  you  remember,  then,  the  shape  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  nose? 
— It  was  a  nose  this  way  (describing). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  does  not  give  us  much  infor- 
mation. What  do  you  mean  ? — The  end  of  the  nose  was  some- 
thing like  the  thumb  of  a  boxing  glove. 

Was  it  a  straight  nose  or  not  ? — No,  not  very  straight. 

You  know  what  is  meant  by  an  aquiline  nose  ? — Yes. 

A  nose  slightly  inclined  to  curve  ? — Yes. 

And  then  there  is  a  nose  that  turns  up  ? — Celestial. 

A  nose  that  is  quite  straight ;  a  nose  that  is  curved  is  called 
aquiline,  and  then  there  is  the  nose  that  turns  a  little  the  other 
way.  Now,  had  it  either  of  those  forms  or  peculiarities  ? — It 
turned,  as  it  were,  aside — to  turn  more  upwards. 

Whereabouts? — About  here  ("describing). 

At  the  end  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Is  there  any  other  difference  that  you 
noticed  ?  What  sort  of  a  young  man  was  he  as  to  size  ? — He  was 
a  young  man,  I  should  say,  as  to  size,  between  5  feet  7J  and  b 
feet  8. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant  standing  up? — I  did. 

What  do  you  say,  then,  as  to  his  size? — His  size  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  great. 

I  do  not  mean  as  regards  stoutness,  but  as  regards  height.  Did 
you  notice  whether  he  was  taller  or  not  than  ROGER  TICUBORNE  ? 
— I  could  not  say. 

Is  there  any  reason  that  you  can  give  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  only 
saw  the  Defendant  going  from  the  Court. 

But  you  see  him  now.  You  saw  him  going  from  the  Court  in 
1871  that  was?— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Have  you  any  real  distinct  recollection  of  what  ROGER  CHARLES 
TICHBORNE  was? — 1  have. 

Except  that  he  was  a  slim  man,  beyond  that  does  your  recol- 
lection go  ? — Yes. 

Then  I  will  see  whether  you  have  any  recollection.  First 
answer  me  that  question.  Beyond  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  slim 
man,  have  you  any  recollection  of  him? — I  have  indeed. 

Now  what  was  the  colour  of  his  hair? — Dark  brown. 

The  colour  of  his  eyes? — Inclined  to  blue. 

Do  I  take  it  a  grey  inclined  to  blue  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
—Most  likely. 

Do  you  notice  a  habit  he  had  of  moving  his  eyebrows  when  he 
was  in  conversation  ? — I  did  not. 

You  never  saw  that? — No. 

Did  you  notice  that  he  had  small  hands? — I  never  noticed  his 
hands.  As  an  officer,  his  hands  would  be  gloved. 

But  his  gloves  would  be  small  if  his  hands  were  smalL  Did 
you  notice  that  he  had  small  feet? — His  feet  appeared  to  be 
rather  long. 

And  large  probably? — Not  large. 

lint,  long? — Long,  he  appeared  so  in  walking. 

Did  you  notice  that  he  was  in-kneed  at  all? — No. 

As  well  M  you  remember,  did  he  walk  perfectly  etraight  and 
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well  ?— His  walk  appeared  to  be  weak.  He  turned  his  toes  out 
in  walking. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  turned  his  toes  out  in  consequence 
of  some  peculiar  formation  of  his  leg? — Of  the  weakness  of  hia 
Ifg. 

The  weakness  of  his  leg  that  made  him  turn  his  toes  out,  13 
that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

So  you  say  he  was  a  fair  rider  as  a  military  man.  Used  he  not 
to  jog  about  on  his  horse  ? — He  would  not  be  allowed  to  jog. 

lie  was  not  allowed  to  jog? — No. 

Hut  people  are  often  obliged  to  do,  and  do  do  what  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do.  Did  he  not  jog  about  on  his  horse  like  a  pair  of 
compasses? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  pair  of  compasses  would  apply 
to  the  seat. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  remembers  it  was  a  description 
given. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  of  the  seat. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  ever  remember  him  to  sit  like  a  pair  of 
compasses  on  a  horse  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  compasses  on 
a  horse  ? — 1  have  seen  him  sit  like  a  man. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  have  seen  him  sit  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
pair  of  compasses? — No. 

About  the  nose — was  not  his  nose  a  distinct  cock-up  ? — Not 
distinctly  so. 

But  it  was  a  cock-up? — It  inclined  that  way. 

JOHN  IRWIN,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  a  saddler-sergeant  in  the  Carabineers? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  any  time  with  your  father  in  the  regiment? — Yes, 
I  was  born  in  the  regiment. 

How  far  back  is  it  that  you  remember  the  regiment  ?— I  can 
remember  it  since  1833. 

What  was  your  father's  name  ? — JOHN  luwix. 

What  position  did  he  occupy  in  the  regiment  ? — Head  mess- 
waiter. 

You  have  remained,  I  presume,  in  the  regiment  ever  since 
down  to  this  present  time  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  your  father  dead? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Do  you  remember  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
joining  the  regiment  ? — Yes. 

And  do  you  remember  his  leaving  it? — Yes. 

Was  your  father  head  mess-waiter  during  the  time  Mr.  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  was  iu  the  regiment? — Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  did  you  join  yourself? — 
December  1851. 

You  say  you  were  born  in  the  regiment,  and  joined  it  in  1851  ? 
—Yes. 

KOGF.I:  TICHBORNE  joined,  as  we  know,  in  October,  1849? — Yes. 

You  were  not  enlisted.  You  were  then  staying  with  the 
regiment  ? — I  assisted  my  father  in  the  mess. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question.  You 
assisted  your  father  in  waiting,  as  I  understand  you? — Yes. 

Did  you  assist  him  at  the  time  Mr.  TICUBORNE  joined  the 
regiment  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  or  not  continue  to  assist  him  until  you  joined  the 
regiment  yourself  ? — Not  for  a  year  after.  Previous  to  my  join- 
ing the  regiment  I  did  not,  for  I  was  in  the  saddler's  shop. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  were  away  for  a  year  ? — I  was  away, 
hut  I  assisted  my  father  at  nights  in  the  mess. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  So  that  you  were  still  constantly 
there  ? — Yes,  I  was  constantly  about  the  mess. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  did  you  know  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  at 
that  time  ?— Yes. 

You  say  your  father  was  head-waiter? — Yes. 

Wag  there  any  particular  mess  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  but  one  mess. — He 
had  charge  of  the  officers'  mess.  He  was  in  the  mess  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Si-rjoant  PARRY:  Was  he  well  known  to  the  regiment? — 
Very  well  known. 

And  was  he  much  liked  by  the  regiment  ? — Very  well  liked  I 
think. 

Was  he  popular  among  the  officers  ? — Very  popular. 

Did  Mr.  RoGKB  TlCHBOKNE  know  him  well? — Well,  he  ought 
to  have  known  him. 

You  say  you  remember  ROGER  TICIIBOHNE  joining  the  regiment  ? 
— I  do. 

1  )o  you  remember  any  dogs  or  horses  that  he  bought  ? — I  do. 

What  dogs  did  he  bring  with  him? — He  brought  two  dogs 
with  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  either  of  them  or  both?— lie 
had  a  white  bull-terrier,  "  I'ie  Crust,"  and  a  kind  of  a  half-bred 
deer-hound.  I  forget  the  name  now — "  Spring." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  Spring?  "—Yes,  "  Spring."  The 
white  bull-terrier  was  "  Pie  Crust."  How  I  particularly  know 
that  "Pie  Crust"  was,  be  was  given,  I  understood,  to  him  by 
Lord  firrrouD,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Carabineers. 

Was  that  known  or  understood  in  the  regiment? — I  do  not 
think  it  wan  known  probably,  but  I  know  it  by  this,  Lord  GlFKORD 
gave  me  a  little  dog  when  he  left  the  regiment, 


But  the  name  of  the  dog? — That  is  how  I  particularly  know 
this  dog  he  brought,  which  Lord  GIFFORD  gave  him,  which  he 
had  in  the  Carabineers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Was  the  dog  known  in  the  regiment? — 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned. 

Do  you  remember  what  horses  he  brought  with  him  ? — Yes, 
he  had  two  bay  chargers,  and  he  had  a  hunter  that  Captain 
MANDERS  got  after. 

Do  you  remember  his  voice  ? — Yes. 

His  mode  of  speaking? — Yes. 

What  was  that? — He  spoke  like  a  Frenchman. 

During  the  time  you  were  there,  after  he  had  joined  the 
regiment  in  1851,  had  you  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  TICHBOKNE  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  so,  more  than  any  man  in  the  regiment,  as  a 
general  rule. 

Why  was  that? — Because  I  used  to  go  into  the  mess  room. 

To  assist  your  father  ? — Yes. 

Both  before  and  after  1851?— Yes. 

And  did  you  thoroughly  know  him? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  so  as  to  recognise  him  again  if  you  ever  saw 
him? — No,  1  should  not  recognise  him  as  ROGER  TICHBORNE  of 
the  Carabineers. 

But  I  mean  do  you  believe  if  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  was  alive  you 
would  know  him? — -I  would. 

Now,  have  you  seen  the  Defendant  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him 
going  into  Court. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him  ? — About  four  times. 

Did  you  see  him  at  the  late  trial  ? — At  the  late  trial. 

Did  you  hear  him  examined  or  not  ? — -Yes. 

Is  that  the  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  you  knew  in  the  Carabineers  ? 
—No. 

Besides  the  general  knowledge  which  you  had  of  him,  and  of 
his  voice,  can  you  tell  us  any  other  reason  why  you  believe  him 
not  to  be  the  ROGER  TICHBORNE  you  knew  ? — He  is  not  in  the 
least  like  the  ROGER  TICHBORNE  I  knew. 

You  say  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  him  ? — No. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

As  I  understand  you  knew  more  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  than  any 
other  man  in  the  regiment  ? — Well,  I  have  had  the  chance,  being 
in  the  mess. 

I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  because  you  can  give  me  a  full 
description  of  him.  Now,  you  say  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  him  ? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

Do  you  see  no  likeness  about  the  eyes? — No. 

Do  you  see  no  likeness  in  the  hair? — No,  his  hair  was  darker 
than  this  gentleman's 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  ROGER  Ticiinonxi-:  was  in  the  habit  of 
moving  his  eyebrows  up  and  down  when  he  was  animated  or 
interested  in  conversation  ? — No. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  shaped  nose  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  ? — A 
straight  nose,  rather  inclined  on  one  side. 

Inclined  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  a  turn  to  the  right  or  left  ? — I  could  not  say. 

At  all  events  it  was  either  right  or  left  that  it  turned,  but  you 
could  not  tell  which,  but  a  clear,  distinct  turn  one  way.  Was 
that  it  ? — Not  much. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Rather  inclined"  was  his 
expression. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Can  you  tell  us  about  his  walk?  You  must 
have  often  seen  him  walking. — Yes. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  walk  ? — Yes,  a  very 
shuffling  walk. 

Do  you  know  what  an  in-kneed  man  is? — Yes. 

Was  he  in-kneed? — Well,  I  could  not  say,  but  he  seemed 
inclined  to  walk  on  one  side,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  what  you 
would  call  a  knock-kneed  man. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whether  you  saw  the 
way  the  witness  moves  his  leg  when  he  says  that — perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  stand  down,  because  it  is  very  well  done. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Will  you  step  down  a  moment? 
(The  witness  did  so.) 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Now,  show  those  gentlemen. — I  cannot  do  it 
standing,  but  it  was  like  that,  a  shuffling  walk  (describing). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  swung  his  shoulders,  did  he  ? — 
He  was  a  very  awkward  man. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  And  moved  his  knee  in  the  way  you  did,  is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

Waiting  on  him  in  the  mess  room,  you  must  have  seen  his 
hands  over  and  over  again  :  had  he  small  hands? — Yes. 

And  small  feet  ? — And  small  feet. 

He  was  a  very  good-tempered  fellow,  was  not  he  ? — Yes. 

Good  natured  ? — Yes. 

Liberal? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  liberality. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  I 
sufficiently  understood  you  when  you  described  his  walk.  Sup- 
posing him  standing  upright  were  the  legs  straight  or  was  either 
of  them  inclined  to  turn  in  at  the  knees? — I  could  not  say  he  was 
knock-kneed.  He  was  particularly  one-legged  when  he  walked, 
he  seemed  inclined  to  be  "  in-kneed." 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  "  in-kneed  "  and  another  thing  to  walk 
from  weakness  or  any  other  cause  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  ? 
— lie  was  a  gentleman  who  was  weak  from  the  hips,  if  you 
understand. 

Weak  from  the  hips  ? — Very  narrow  he  was  from  the  hips. 

When  standing,  as  you  must  have  seen  him,  uprightin  the  mess 
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room  or  the  barrack  yard,  was  he  straight  or  was  there  any  in- 
clination anywhere  at  the  knee? — The  way  In-  walked  there  was, 
lint  I  don't  know  when  he  was  standing.  He.  did  not  seem  in- 
cli 1  to  lie  wheli  lie  st 1  still. 

When  he  sti>' id  straight  In'  did  not  show  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
—No. 

When  he  walked  there  was  that  inclination  ? — Yes. 

You  say  you  hav  seen  his  hand  very  often  at  the  mess-table? 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  peculiarity  about  the  thumb? — No. 

You  had  opportunities  of  seeing  ? — Vis. 

And  you  never  did  see  anything? — No,  I  did  not. 

Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y  :  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow  him  to  see  the 
Defendant's  thumb,  because  he  may  think  of  something  more. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .JIMIII::  Certainly.  (The  witness  looked  at 
it). 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the  Defendant's  thumb  about 
KIH.I.I:  TK  HI-.DIINI:  ?— No,  I  have  never  seen  anything. 

I !ut  do  you  see  any  peculiarity  there  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Do  not  you  see  the  nail  is  shorter? — "V 

I  )id  you  ever  see  anything  of  that  kind  about  ROGER  TICHBORXE? 
—No. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OR  :  How  would  you  describe  ROGER  TICII- 
r.oiixE  as  to  his  personal  appearance  ?  \Vas  he  inclined  to  be 
stout,  or  was  he  thin  ? — He  was  a  very  thin  gentleman. 

1  in  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pigeon-breasted  " 
is?     Have  you  ever  heard  that? — I  have  often  heard"] 
breasted"  remarked  to  mean  with  a  full  chest,  and  I  have  often 
heard  "pigeon-breasted  "to  mean  with  a  narrow  chest.    I  should 
say  a  pigeon  was  a  full-chested  bird. 

'Was  this  man's  chest  full  or  narrow? — He  was  a  narrow- 
c'lested  man,  very  slim,  and  very  thin  legs. 

In  appearance  during  the  time  did  he  change  at  all  by  reason 
of  his  drill  or  exercise,  or  did  he  develop  into  a  larger  man  than  he 
•was  when  you  first  knew  him,  or  did  he  remain  much  about  the 
game?  About  the  same. 

The  .ICKY  :  Whenever  you  saw  ROGER  TICHBORKE  walk  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  he  was  knock-kneed  or  "in-kneed"? — 
No. 

You  never  thought  such  a  thing? — No,  only  a  shuffling  way  of 
walking. 

WILLIAM  IIARUY  TEACHEY,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

You  are  a  troop  Serjeant-major  in  the  Carabineers? — Yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  regiment? — I  joined  in  December  1851. 

And  have  you  been  there  ever  since  ? — I  have. 

When  you  joined  the  regiment  in  1851,  do  you  remember  an 
officer  in  "the  regiment  of  the  name  of  Mr.  ROGE"R  TICIIBOUNE? — 
I  knew  he  was  in  the  regiment  in  1851. 

And  did  you  know  him  down  to  the  time  that  he  left  the  regi- 
ment ? — Yes. 

And  do  you  remember  his  leaving? — Yes,  be  left  in  Canter- 
bury, in  the  early  part  of  is:,:;. 

During  that  time  had  you  frequent  opportunities  of  soring  him  ? 

Yes,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  when  he  was  on  duty, 

and  so  forth. 

l>o  you  remember  his  voice,  the  mode  in  which  he  used  to 
speak  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  accent  he  had,  or  not? — No  ; 
lie  spoke  with  a  French  accent,  I  recollect. 

Did  you  know  him  so  well,  that  if  he  were  alive  you  believe 
you  would  have  been  able  to  recognise  him  ? — I  believe  I  should. 

You  see  the  Defendant  now ;  have  you  seen  him  before  ? — I 
ha\  e  seen  him  frequently — half  a  dozen  times. 

At  the  last  trial  ? — At  the  last  tri.d. 

In  your  judgment  is  he  Ro<;r.i:  (  'IIARLES  TicilBOnxE  ?— He  is 
not. 

Resides  that  general  knowledge  you  have  stated  which  you 
and  of  Koiin:  TH'HBORNE,  is  there  any  other  matter  which  con- 
vinces you  he  is  not? — No. 

You  speak  from  his  general  appearance? — 1  speak  from  his 
general  appearance. 

And  recollection? — Yes.  It  was  in  1868  some  time,  I  think, 
Mr.  ROWKEK  came  over  to  the  Curragh  Camp  to  ask  me  if  I  knew 
Mr.  Ticur.OKXE,  and  I  said  I  did,  and  he  showed  me  a  portrait  of 
the  present  Claimant,  and  said,  "  He  has  come  home ;  there  is 
his  likeness,"  and  I  said,  "  No,  that  is  not  "  ROGER  TICHBORXE," 
at  once. 

That  is  what  you  said  when  you  saw  the  likeness  ? — Yes. 
(  ross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXEAI.V. 

Who  do  you  say  came  to  the  Curragh  Camp? — Mr.  BO\VKI:I:, 
1  think. 

That  gentleman  sitting  there  ?— Yes. 

When  did  he  come  to  the  Curragh  Camp  ?— I  think  it  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1868. 

And  he  showed  you  a  photograph  ? — Of  the  present  Claimant. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  lot  of  photographs, 
and  pick  out  for  me  any  one  there  that  you  saw  resembling  the 
photograph  which  Mr.  BirtVKi.u  showed  (handing  him  a  case  of 
photographs)  ? — It  was  a  small  carte-de-visite  portrait  of  the 
Claimant,  sitting  down,  which  he  showed  me,  something  like  this 
(picking  out  our). 

\\'a.-.  it  on  a  larger  scale? — No — like  this  one. 

Do  you  see  any  other  liku  the  out-  ho  showed  you  ?— No,     It  is 


not  the  one  he  showed  me,  but  it  resembles  the  one  he  showed 

inc. 

No,  it  is  not  the  one,  but  is  that  like  the  one  he  showed  you  ? 
.  like  the  one  he  showed  me. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  There  is  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  having 
tl. is  marked,  my  lord  ? 

Tin-  LORD  I  HIM  JTSTICE:  Is  it  the  one  shown  to  the  wit  now 
— if  he  identities  it.  You  think  that  is  a  facsimile  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  resembles  the  one. 

The  I.III:D  CIIIF.K  JUSTICE  :  Then  hand  it  tome,  and  I  will 
mark  it. 

Dr.  KKXE.U.Y  :  Now  look  again  among  that  lot  and  see  if  there 
are  any  more  he  showed  you  ? — He  only  showed  me  one. 

Rut  look  again  and  see  whether  you   mean  to  say  tin-re  is  one 
there  similar  to  the  one  he  showed  you  ? — This  was  in  1 Sl 
know. 

1'erhaps  I  might  help  you? — Yes,  if  you  will. 

Look  at  these  two  (pointing  to  1)  '.I  and  I)  10) — are  you  pre- 
P'li-cd  to  swear  that  Air.  HOWKKR  did  not  show  you  copies  of  these 
two?— Of  these  two? 

Yes? — Well,  1  am  not  sure — I  could  not  say  whether  they  are 
copies  or  not ;  he  only  showed  me  one  small  one. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  show  you  one  like  these 
two? — You  mean  large  photographs  like  these? 

Yes?— He  did  not. 

Was  there  any  one  with  Mr.  ROWKER  when  he  came  to  you?  — 
There  was  not  a  single  individual — he  walked  into  a  place  called 
the  Serjeants'  mess — I  was  sitting  there  by  myself. 

Did  he  show  you  any  likeness  of  ROGER? — He  showed  me  after- 
wards a  large  page  of  photographs,  and  1  picked  out  the  man  that 
was  like  ROGER  TICHBORXE  at  once. 

A  large  page  of  photographs  ? — Yes,  afterwards. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  among  that  large  page  there 
were  not  these  two? — That  1  cannot  tell  you. 

Have  you  forgotten  ? — I  have  forgotten,  of  course,  or  I  should 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  say  you  picked  out  one  as  being  what? — 

As  being  like  fieROGERTlCHBORXEl  knew  in  the  Carabineers, 
my  lord. 

DR.  KEXEALY  :  Now  look  again — these  are  not  two  faces  to  be 
forgotten  ;  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  Mr.  BOWKER  did  not 
show  you,  not  these,  but  exact  copies  of  two  faces  when  he  showed 
you  the  large  page  ? — I  am  prepared  to  swear  that.  I  cannot 
recollect — I  do  not  recollect. 

Now  at  the  time  you  were  in  the  Carabineers  were  you  a  private 
when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  there? — I  was  a  private. 

You  were  then  a  private  in  the  Carabineers? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  ROGER  TICHBORXE  ? 
— Never  to  my  knowledge. 

And  all  you  know  of  his  voice  is  from  hearing  him  give  the 
word  of  command? — Kxactly  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jrsnn: :  In  the  km-.iek  room  occasionally 
did  you  hear  him  speak? — No,  1  did  not ;  he  did  not  belong  to 
my  troop. 

Which  troop  did  you  belong  to? — I  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  B  troop. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  You  told  my  friend  that  you  believed  you  could 
recognise  him  if  alive  ;  have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  him? 
[  — I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection. 

He  was  a  very  slim  man,  was  not  he  ? — He  was  very  slim. 

Had  he  dark  brown  hair? — He  had  dark  hair. 

Not  brown,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  brown  ;  he  had  not 
black  hair — dark  brown. 

Had  he  bluish-grey  or  greyish-blue  eyes  ? — Well,  I  should 
think  IIB  eyes  were  grey?  1  am  not  prepared  to  swear  they  were 
grey  or  whether  they  were  blue. 

I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  him? — Well, 
of  his  features. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  conversing  with  anybody? — Yes,  I 
have  done. 

Have  you  a  vivid  recollection  of  that,  before  I  ask  you  the  next 
question? — No,  1  have  not;  my  recollection  of  ROGER  TICHI-.OKNF. 
is  his  general  appearance. 

Oh,  the  general  appearance  of  ten  stone  ? — Yes,  his  features.  I 
venture  to  say  if  I  saw  you  20  years  hence  I  should  know  yon. 

If  I  weighed  26  stone  ? — No,  1  say  if  I  saw  you  20  years  hence 
I  should  know  yon. 

Without  pressing  you  any  further,  am  I  to  understand  from  you 
that  it  is  simply  a  general  recollection  you  have,  and  you  cannot 
specify  any  feature  by  which  you  remember  him,  or  anything  liy 
which  yon  remember  him  except  his  general  appearance — is  that 
so? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect  the  shape  of  his  face — a  long  oval 
face,  rather  narrow  at  the  bottom. 

Did  you  ever  notice  his  hands  ? — No. 

Or  his  feet?— Or  his  feet. 

Or  his  walk? — I  think  he  had  rather  a  peculiar  walk,  rather  a 
1  shambling  gait. 

A  peculiar  walk,  a  shambling  gait? — Yes,  not  smart  on  his 
feet. 

Something  wrong  about  his  knee,  was  not  there? — That  1 
could  not  be  certain  of. 

Von  made  a  movement  just  now? — I  mean  one  of  the  knees  he 
bent  forward  when  he  was  walking. 

As  if  he  could  not  bear  the  weight,  of  his  body? — Yes,  but  ho 
had  uot  much  to  carry. 
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That  is  why  I  am  surprised.  Did  they  bend  forward  or  in 
sideways  ? — I  think  rather  forward  than  sideways. 

They  did  not  bend  in  a  bit  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Would  you  be  good  enough,  as  you  have  a  vivid  recollection, 
to  step  down  and  show  the  Jury  in  what  way  you  think  they  bent 
forward  ? — I  think  when  he  was  walking  lie  did  not  bend  in  or 
out,  but  a  little  motion  in  this  way  (describing). 

He  bent  down  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  at  every  step  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY. 

"What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  his  bending  his  knee  in  the 
way  you  describe — what  did  you  attribute  it  to  when  you  saw  it  ? 

I  really  never  gave  it  a  thought ;  weakness,  I  suppose. 

Did  you  notice,  when  he  stood  up  at  all,  whether  his  legs  were 
sir  light  or  not,  as  he  stood  ? — As  he  stood  at  attention  ? 
Yes? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 
You  say  Mr.  BOWKER  came  to   you  some  time  ago,  and  he 
showed  you  then  but  one  portrait,  as  I  understood  from  you  ? — 
One  portrait  sitting  down. 

Did  you,  immediately  you  saw  it,  say  that  was  not  a  portrait 
of  ROGER  TICHIIORNE? — In  an  instant,  when  I  got  the  portrait  in 
my  hand.  He  said,  "  ROGER  has  come  home  with  his  mother,  and 
that  is  his  likeness";  and  1  said,  "No,  that  is  not  Mr.  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,"  at  once. 

I  did  not  understand  that  he  showed  you  any  more  than  that 
one  photograph  at  that  one  time — did  he  at  any  other  time  show 
you  ? — Ultimately,  a  few  minutes  after,  he  opened  a  large  page 
of  photographs,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at 
once,  the  one  I  thought  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the  portrait  which 
you  saw? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  It  was  not  that  book  which  he  showed 
him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Xo,  but  a  similar  one. 
I  will  put  the  book  into  his  hand  which  Mr.  BOWKER  actually 
showed  him  (handing  it  to  the  witness)? — This  is  the  portrait 
that  I  recognised  as  ROGER  TICHBORXE. 

And  have  you  any  doubt  at  all  about  it? — Xo,  no  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Just  let  me  look  at  it.  (It  was  handed 
up.)  The  one  with  the  hat  on? — Yes. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  mirk  that  as  the  one 
he  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  ROGER  TICIIBORXE. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Xo,  it  was  the  witness  recognised  it. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PAISRY  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  As  I  understand,  Mr.  BOWKER  shows 
him  this  series  ? — Quite  so. 

Did  he  direct  your  attention  to  the  one  in  particular  ? — Xo,  he 
did  not. 

You  yourself  of  your  own  accord  selected  that  one  as  a  portrait 
of  ROGER  TICHBORXE  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  last  but  one  of  the 
series. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  is  the  one,  I  believe,  that  has  the 
peculiarity,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  your  lordship  to  note 
that 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  peculiarity  about  the  thumb. 
The  LOI;I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  series  ; 
we  shall  always  know  it  again. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  is  simply  to  identify  it  as  being  showed  by 
Mr.  l!o\VKEi:  in  l.lijl.  I  wished  to  bring  it  home  to  Mr.  BOWKER 
in  ISljS,  and  to  have  it  marked  ;  it  is  identically  the  same  as  the 
one  I  had  the  other  day,  but  that  was  disputed.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  lordship  whether  you  have  taken  the 
number  of  it  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  this  way;  it  is  the  last  of  the 
series  ;  will  not  that  answer  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No.  I  should  like  more  than  that — the  number, 
if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordship  will  put  your  initials  on  it. 
The  Lour>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   /  </•///;  Imt  it  wr/«.<  to  me  t<)  im/il//  a 

''ml.      if      n-'ill     In-     lull  n     nini'i    null    another     ,*ill>stitilt«l, 

Iliiirj   to    n/f 1 1'    tli"t    nifiili    iii  lln'  i/i'iilli  ninn  from 

'•n.-iimly  it  cuiiti-i.        That  i«  the  reumn,  hut  /    will  da   it    if 

•  i.ili. 

The  Jl  !  ,  :  That  is  I)  11. 
Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  did  not  mzan  to  convey  any  imputation  on 
Mr.  DAVIS,  my  lord. 

•  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Oh  dear,  no!     I  do  not  suppose 

iid.     I  could  not  have  supposed  anything  so  gross  as  that. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Xo,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

The  LORD  CffDZl  JUSTICE:  However,  I  will  mark  it,  and  I  will 

give  you  the  further  protection  that  it  shall  not  go  out  of  the 

liand.s  of  the  ofiicer.     Now,  it  is  put  in  and  let  it  be  considered 

••<;,  the  whole  series. 

Mr.  Serjeant  |'AI:I;V:  Now,  even  when  you  saw  these  photo- 
graphs, was  it  your  own  mind  and  memory  that  made  you  say 
what  you  did,  or  were  you  prompted  by  anybody.  Did  you 
yourself,  of  your  own  memory,  recognise  that  as  a  portrait  of 
ROGER TlCHBOSHX? — Entirely  so;  my  own  memory. 

Ami  have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  that   that  is   a 
portrait  of  the  young  gentleman  you  knew  as  an  officer  in  the 
Carabineers? — I  have  no  doubt  what 
By  the  JURY:  Did  you  notice  that  portrait  by  any  peculiarity 


of  the  thumb  or  its  general  appearance  ? — Xo  ;  merely  from  the 
features. 

Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  in  the  thumb? — Oh  dear!  no. 

Was  Mr.  TICHBORXE'S  manner  of  walking  the  subject  of  remark 
u  the  ranks  at  any  time  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  was 
only  a  private  soldier  in  the  regiment. 

I  mean  among  the  men  ? — Xo  ;  of  course  he  was  well  known 
among  the  men  because  he  used  to  talk  French— he  used  to  speak 
with  a  French  accent  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  in  giving  command. 

I  suppose  the  manner  would  be  criticised  among  the  men  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  more  so  in  his  case  than  others. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  on  account  of  his  French 
accent  and  manners  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

Mr.  CHARLES  GRAXBY  BURKE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  reside,  I  think,  at  St.  Philip's,  Dublin?— Yes. 

And  are  you  master  of  the  Common  Pleis  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  are  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  BURKE  ? 
—Yes. 

Your  grandfather,  I  think,  was  Sir  THOMAS  BURKE  ? — Yes. 

And  your  father,  Sir  JOHN  BURKE,  had  also  a  sister  ELIZABETH 
married  to  Lord  CLANRICARDE  ? — Yes, the  late  Lord  CLANRICARDE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Your  father  or  your  grandfather's 
daughter? — My  grandfather's  daughter  married  the  late  Lord 
CLANRICARDE. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Married  your  aunt  ? — My  aunt. 

I  think  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  the  present  Lord  CLANRI- 
CARDE ? — Yes. 

The  Marchioness  of  SLIGO  ? — Yes. 

And  the  Countess  of   Howru? — Yes,  the  late  Countess  of 

HOWTH. 

Your  father  had  another  sister,  I  think,  who  married  Sir  HENRY 
JOSEPH  TICHBORXE  ? — Yea,  ANNE. 

In  that  way  the  families  I  have  mentioned  are  connected  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  living  in  Dublin  in  1819  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  see  ROGER  TICHBORXE  during  his  being  quartered 
in  Dublin  in  ISi!)  until  he  left  for  Caliir,  and  again  in  1852, 
when  he  left  for  Canterbury? — Yes,  and  somewhat  familiarly, 
but  not  intimately. 

At  that  time  you  were  unmarried? — I  was  married. 

Where  were  you  living  then  ? — In  Ely  Place,  Dublin. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  visit  you  there? — Yes;  I  may  say  at 
the  request  of  the  English  branch  of  the  family  to  Lady  CLANRI- 
CARDE, my  aunt,  I  was  sent  to  call  upon  him  almost  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  and  I  was  in  that  indirect  manner  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  Lady  CLANRICARDE  and  Lord  HOWTH 
and  Lady  BURKE,  and  other  members  of  my  family. 

You  invited  him,  as  I  understand  you  to  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  dine  with  you  at  your  own  house? — Well,  he  dined 
with  me,  I  think  more  than  once  in  an  informal  manner. 

Did  he  frequently  visit  you  ? — Oh !  yes,  and  I  frequently  met 
him  at  Lady  CLAXRICARDE'S,  and  at  Howth  Castle,  and  at  other 
places. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  mention,  if  you  remember  them, 
the  other  places  in  Dublin  where  you  remember  him  ? — I  remember 
having  met  him  at  Lady  BURKE'S,  who  was  my  mother,  who  had 
a  house  in  Dublin  at  the  time.  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
take  upon  myself  to  say  how  many  places  I  have  met  him  at ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  met  him  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  and  other  places 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  I  am  positive  as  to 
those  who  were  very  near  to  me,  but. not  positive  as  to  the  others. 

You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Lady  CLANRICARDE  was 
very  civil  to  him? — Oh!  remarkably,  and  was  most  anxious  to 
cultivate  him.  She  was  extremely  attached  to  her  sister,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  show  to  the  TICHBORNE  family  every  respect  that 
she  could,  and  she  was  a  very  hospitable  person, 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  aged  lady  was  she  at  that 
time,  about  ? — Something  approaching  to  sixty,  I  should  say,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  II AWKIXS  :  Was  he  a  young  man  who  made  himself  popular  ? 
— He  did  in  that  family,  because  he  was  a  polite,  well-bred — I 
was  going  to  say  French — gentleman.  I  knew  him  to  be  English, 
of  course. 

But  for  your  knowing  him  to  be  an  Englishman  you  would 
have  taken  him  to  be  a  French  gentleman  ? — Oh,  if  I  had  met 
him  travelling  in  a  railway  I  should  have  put  him  down  as  a 
Frenchman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference,  my  lord,  to  this  is  at  page  1701. 

It  was  at  Lady  CLANRICARDE'S  own  house  you  met  him,  I  pre- 
sume?— At  her  own  house.  I  must  have  met  him  there  at  least 
five  or  six  times  at  dinner.  I  remember  having  done  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  At  dinner? — At  dinner;  and  it 
may  have  been  oftener  ;  because  on  looking  at  a  diary  of  mine,  I 
find  that  in  about  the  time  that  would  cover  ROGER  TICHBORXE'S 
stay  in  Dublin,  1  myself  dined  at  Lady  CLAXRICARDE'S  thirty-six 
times. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  say  Lady  CLANRICARDE  was  desirous  of 
showing  him  civility,  did  she  intimate  that  to  you  ? — Oh  yes,  and 
was  wishing  for  his  coming,  having  heard  from  the  family  in 
England  that  he  was  coming  to  Ireland. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  family  of  the  DEASES  resided  in 
London? — Very  slightly. 

Were  they  living  in  Dublin? — Very  little.     They  did  not  live, 
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aa  well-as  I  recoll.vt,  in  Dublin  mucli,  but  I  have  seen  them. 
-net  them  once. 

'I'lii-  LOI:I>  CHUT  JrsncE:  What  family  do  you  speak  of? — 
Tin'  Dl.ASi.s       1  in.  t    them  once   nt  l/i<ly    CLANRICABB 
that  is  all  1  can    charge  my  memory  with,  and  I  do  not    know 
much  about  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  may  take  it  that  is  about  the  extent  of  y>  ir 
knowledge  of  tin'  family",  hav ing  iiu-tth.  in  at  I.a.ly  CLANRIC.\l:i>i V.' 
— Yes,  except  I iy  hearsay. 

I.OUD  CH'III  JUSTICE:  Did  they  live  in  Dublin  ?— I  think 
not.     I  think  they  I'ami1  np  there  occasionally. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  whether  y  .11  to  your 

i ion  any  other   family  that   hi- did   visit? — Well,  I   would 
rather  not  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Yon  have  perfect  recollection  of  him? — I  liave. 

l!e  L'ood  enough  to  describe  liim  according  to  your  recollection? 
— Well,  ho  was  about  my  own  height — about  .")  ft.  8  in.  I  wa.s 
then  a  stone  lighter  than  1  am  now,  and  he  was  at  least  a  stone 
lighter  than  1  was  then. 

'The  l.ni:i>  Cini  r  Jrsuri::  What  do  you  say  you  are  now? — 
About  eleven  stone  eleven.  1  have  never  exceeded  twelve  stone. 
and  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  arrived  ;tt  ten  stone — at  least  in  my 
observation.  1  never  saw  him  weighed,  of  course.  He  was 
elight  and  slim,  and  not  a  well-made  man. 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  eleven  stone  eleven  now  ? — 
Yes,  about  that 

And  you  were  a  stone  lighter  then  ? — Certainly, 

Which  would  bring  it  down  to  ten  stone  eleven  ? — Yes. 

And  he,  in  your  opinion,  was  a  stone  lighter  than  you? — At 
least,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  were  going  on  with  your  description? — 
lie  was  sallow  and  had  straight,  thin,  dark  brown  hair.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  everanalysed  or  looked  analytically  at  his  eyes  and  nose, 
but  they  were  what  1  should  call  a  bluish  grey,  the  eyes,  and  the 
nose  I  should  call  somewhat  straight ;  but  I  never  looked  at  him, 
as  I  said  before,  analytically.  I  would  rather  give  my  general  im- 
pression. 

I  will  just  ask  you  your  impression,  as  it  comes  to  your 
recollection,  at  this  time? — Well,  my  general  recollection  is  that 
he  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  slim,  slight,  sallow,  not  well-made  young 
man.  Of  the  two  I  should  have  thought  he  was  the  least  bit 
shorter  than  myself,  or  about  the  same  height,  and  not  a  good 
walker,  but  I  never  remarked  anything  convincingly  bad  about 
his  walk.  He  was  anything  but  a  robust  man,  but  polite  and 
gentlemanlike. 

Have  you  a  recollection  of  his  voice? — Yes,  it  was  a  soft,  gentle 
voice,  rather. 

And  his  accent? — His  accent  was  that  of  a  Frenchman  who 
knew  French  much  better  than  English — in  fact,  I  have  known 
him  break  into  French  when  he  wished  to  speak  (reely  and  quickly 
to  you. 

You  saw  him  familiarly,  can  you  tell  me  what  were  his  tastes 
chielly? — Ileseemedto  mefondof  society,  rather  fond  of  dancing, 
and  he  had  the  tastes  of  a  young  French  gentleman  I  think  ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  him  as 
his  brother  officers,  and  people  who  knew  what  his  actual  tastes 
were. 

Do  you  recollect  his  coming  to  your  house  to  dance  on  one 
occasion  ? — Yea,  I  recollect  it  very  well  from  a  circumstance  that 
occurred. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  that  was  ? — 
Well,  he  came  in  a  morning  coat  at  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  asked 
him  to  stay  and  have  a  bit  of  whatever  dinner  was  going,  for 
1  said  about  eight  o'clock  we  were  going  to  have  a  little  dance, 
and  he  might  as  well  stay.  He  said  he  was  not  dressed,  and  I 
said,  "  Oh,  there  was  no  matter  about  that ;  there  were  very  few 
people,  and  we  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  would  lend 
him  an  evening  coat,  and  gloves,  and  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
whatever  else  he  wanted  in  that  way  ;"  and  it  struck  me  as  curious 
and  has  remained  on  my  mind,  that,  although  he  was  much 
slighter  than  I,  my  coat  fitted  him  sufficiently  well  to  pass  muster, 
and  my  gloves  fitted  him  to  a  nicety. 

Xow,  I  may  ask  you  a  question  now.    Did  you  ever  observe  any 
defect  or  peculiarity  about  his  thumb? — Never. 
>   Mr.  Justice  Ltsu  :  Your  gloves  fitted  him  nicely,  you  say  ? — 
Yes,  nicely — to  a  nicety. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  children  were  amused  by  him? — Y'es,  one 
of  my  children  was  ;  the  others  were  too  young.  He  was  amused 
and  rather  imitated  his  accent,  which  caused  him  to  be  remembered 
in  my  house  for  some  years. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  if  a  question  were  asked  you  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  would  it  be  a  correct  descrip- 
tion to  say  it  would  be  in  Saint  James's  district? — There  is  no 
such  district  in  Dublin,  city  or  county. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   The  reference  is  page  11G9,  my  lord. 

Would  anybody  familiar  with  Dublin  for  any  time,  who  knew 
it,  have  forgotten  it ;  is  it  a  thing  to  be  forgotten? — Whether  it 
is  near  the  river — it  is  some  distance  from  the  river,  upon  a  hill ; 
without  loss  of  memory,  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  mistake  that 
fact ;  even  a  map  would  tell  you. 

The  LOUD  CHIII  JOSTIOC:  The  castle? — The  castle ;  it  is 
marked  on  the  map. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  With  houses  all  round? — With  houses  all 
round,  and  on  a  height. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  anybody,  who  really  recollected  the 


castle,  to  forget  or  be  ignorant  whether  or  not  there  was  a  flight 

or  a  terrace  loading  down  to  the  river? — Quite  impossible, 
unless  the  loss  of  memory  had  been  total. 

'I  he  LOI:I>  ( 'mi .1  .1  rsrici:  :  How  far  is  theriver  from  the  castle  ? 
— Well,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  perhaps  rather  more  than 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  quite,  distinctly  above  it ;  it  is  quite. 
out  of  sight  of  the  river,  houses  intervene  so  that  the  river  and 
the  castle  could  hardly  be  connected. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  is  now  to  page  117^  principally, 
and  tho-v  is  another  reference  at  1  17ii. 

I  suppose   KIM.EI:  'I  i  during  his  residence  in  Dublin 

knew  yonr  position  in  Dublin? — Perfectly. 

Your  intimacy  with  him,  or  knowledge  of  him,  continue 
understand  until  he  finally  quitted  Dublin? — "l 

I  think  you  did  not  see  him  after  he  came  to  England? — No,  1 
did  not. 

When  did  you  hear  of  the  Defendant's  arrival  in  England? — • 
Well,  I  did  not  hear  as  soon  as  the  English  branch  of  my  family 
did,  because  I  was  not  mixing  much  with  them  at  tlie  time. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago — I  forgot  exactly. 

Was  any  communication  of  any  sort  or  kind  made  to  you  by 
the  Defendant  or  by  anybody  on  his  behalf? — Never. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  What  was  yonr  position  in  Dublin  at  that 
time.  Were  you  then  Master  of  the  Common  Pleas? — No,  my 
Lord  ;  I  was  a  practising  barrister. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  1871,  I  thiuk  was  the  first  time  you  saw  the 
Defendant  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  during  the  progress  of  the  late  trial  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  remember  during  what  part  of  the  trial  it  was  you  first 
saw  him? — 1  am  not  sure,  but  1  came  in  and  out  on  several 
occasions. 

Was  that  during  the  time  lie  w;is  under  examination  ?— Yes. 
during  the  time  he  was  under  examination,  but  once  would  have 
contented  me ;  but  I  did  come  in  several  times,  1  had  been 
asked  by  Mr.  DOUINSON  to  come  up  and  see  him,  and  I  did  come 
up,  but  failed  to  see  him  ;  and  I  then  saw  him  as  the  public  did, 
at  the  trial. 

Will  yon  tell  us  the  opinion  you  formed? — I  unhesitatingly 
formed  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  the  man,  and  that  the  story 
was  not  well  got  up  ;  it  was  not  even  well  done,  as  it  struck  me 
from  the  first ;  and  i  may  perhaps  mention  that  before  1  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  rights  or  wrongs,  or  any  opinion  upon 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  this  case,  a  photograph  was  shown  to  me 
in  a  mode  which  led  me  to  say  that  the  present  Defendant  was 
the  rightful  man. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Shown  to  you  by  whom? — Well,  it 
was  by  Mr.  DOHINSON. 

lie  put  it  to  you  in  that  way  ? — It  was  put  to  me  in  that  way. 
I  was  brought  up  from  Yorkshire,  and  he  said,  "  Look  at  that 
photograph,"  and  he  led  me  to  think  for  the  moment  that  lie 
wished  me  to  say  that  was  the  man  I  had  known,  and  I  looked 
at  it  over  and  over  again,  and  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  you  took 
the  trouble  and  went  to  the  expense  of  bringing  me  to  London, 
for  I  do  not  see  one  trace  whatever  of  likeness  to  the  man  that  I 
know."  After  a  time  he  showed  me  another  on  which  i  formed 
an  opinion. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Really  you  ought  to  know  this  is  not  evidence 
at  all  ? — Then  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  was  another  shown  to  you  afterwards  ?— 
There  was. 

By  the  same  gentleman  ? — Y'es. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  that  case  of  photographs 
in  your  hand,  and  tell  me  whether  you  see  among  them  the 
photograph  which  you  recognised? — I  recognise  it  as  intended 
for  the  Defendant,  I  should  suppose. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Which  one  is  that?  (The  witness  pointed 
it  out.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Y'ou  have  in  your  hand  now  the  case  of  photo- 
graphs. The  one  you  pointed  out — there  are  several.  If  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  open  this.  See  if  you  see  one  that  you 
recognise  .is  a  photograph  of  KOGKK  CIIAIII.KS  TICHHORNE?— 
Yes,  I  see. 

That  is  the  photograph  of  the  gentleman  we  have  been  speaking 
of?— Yes. 

I  think  you  have  already  expressed  your  opinion  as  to  the 
Defendant  ? — Y/es. 

Is  there  any  resemblance  at  all  between  him  and  young  ROGER 
CHAKLES  TICHBOKXE? — I  can  see  none. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Is  Dublin  divided  into  parishes  or  districts? — Into  parishes. 

In  what  parish  does  Dublin  Castle  stand  ? — Well,  I  think  it  id 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Wurburgh's. 

St.  Wurburgh's  ? — St  Wurburgh's. 

Do  you  know  St.  James's  Street,  just  close  to  Dublin  Castle? 
— There  is  no  such  street ;  there  is  a  James  Street. 

•   to  Dublin  Castle? — Well,  it  is  some  distance — it  is  half 
a  mile  nearly. 

You  say  that  Dublin  Castle  is  in  St.  Wurburgh's  parish? — I 
believe  it  to  be  in  St.  Win-burgh's  parish. 

You  have  been  to  the  castle,  I  suppose? — Frequently. 

Y'ou  know  the  distinction  there  is  in  England  between  drawing- 
rooms  and  levees  ? — Perfectly. 

Am  1  right  in  supposing  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  Ireland 
this 


was  not  at  this  time,  18C.I,  is.'iii,  1M,~>1? — The  distinction 
appears  to  me  to  be  copied  from  London,  as  it  was  in  1849  and 
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1850.    The  levee  was  upon  one  day,  and  the  drawing-room  upon 
the  following  day. 

In  England,  to  a  levee,  gentlemen  exclusively  go  ?— And  so  m 
Dublin. 

Do  not  gentlemen  and  ladies  go  in  Dublin  to  what  is  called  a 
levee  ? — Never  ;  ladies  never  go  to  a  levee. 

In  Dublin? — Never — never  during  the  thirty-five  years  I  have 
resided  there. 

Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ?— Perfectly  certain. 

Did  you  know  a  person  in  Ireland  of  the  name  of  Sir  EDWARD 
CI.AXRICAIIDE  ? — Xo. 

To  your  knowledge  was  there  such  a  person  in  1819,  '50,  and 
'51? — I  would  say  never  at  any  time,  from  1011,  when  the 
baronetcy  began. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  This  is  page  1701,  my  lord. 

How  far  from  the  river  do  you  say  Dublin  Castle  is? — Well,  I 
should  think  perhaps  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  from  the  castle 
you  do  not  see  the  river  itself,  through  houses. 

It  is  surrounded  by  houses,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

It  is  at  the  top  of  James  Street? — Yes. 

There  is  a  short  street  between  them  called  Essex  Street  ? — 
Yes ;  a  short  street  called  Parliament  Street  is  the  most  direct 
way  to  the  river. 

It  is  a  short  street? — It  is  a  short  street.  Geographically,  the 
castle  is  near  the  river.  I  say  perhaps  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ; 
perhaps  not  so  much. 

But  the  castle  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Does  the  street  you  speak  of,  Parlia- 
ment-street, run  straight  down  to  the  river  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Do  you  know  St.  Wurburgh's  Church,  Dublin? 
—Yes. 

How  far  is  that,  in  your  judgment,  from  Dublin  Castle  ? — I 
suppose  100  yards,  probably;  150  yards  perhaps. 

Do  you  know  what  street  it  is  in  ? — 1  forget  the  name  of  the 
street,  but  I  know  it  perfectly. 

You  told  us  you  looked  at  some  diary,  and  you  found  that  in 
those  three  years  you  dined  with  Lady  CLAXP.ICARDE  about  thirty- 
six  times? — Yes,  the  two  years,  1849  and  l*5o. 

Have  you  any  record  at  all  in  that  diary,  which  you  could  show 
us,  of  having  met  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  there  on  any  of  those  dinner 
parties? — No,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  anything  at  all  beyond  a  general  recollection  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  that  you  did  meet  him  at  dinner  at 
Lady  CL.'.XRICARDE'S  ? — Xo. 

Did  you  know  the  DEASES  in  Dublin? — I  have  met  them,  but 
I  cannot  say  I  knew  them. 

And  you  have  at  various  places,  I  suppose? — Well,  I  cannot 
say. 

You  would 
small  hand 
hand. 

And  your  gloves  fitted  ROGER  to  a  nicety? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Would  you  just  hold  your  hand  out 
so  that  one  may  see  the  length  of  the  fingers?  (The  witness  held 
out  his  hand.) 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  do  not  understand  you  as  saying  that  you  ever 
took  any  particular  notice  of  his  hands  so  as  to  recognise  or 
remember  any  slight  peculiarity  about  one  of  his  thumbs? — I  never 
did.  I  never  analysed  my  friend. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  photograph  which 
you  recognize  as  ROGER  TICIIBOKXE  (handing  it)?  Is  that  glass 
of  yours  a  magnifier? — It  is  somewhat  between  a  clearer  and  a 
magnifier. 

'1  ell  me  what  year  it  was  that  Mr.  DOBINSOX,  as  I  understand, 
showed  you  that  photograph? — Well,  it  was  the  autumn  before  the 
trial.  I  think  the  October  before  the  trial,  in  the  Common  Pleas. 
That  would  be  1x70. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  ? — I  think  so,  about.  I  know  it  was  the 
shooting  season.  It  was  September  or  October,  1870. 

I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  time  of  the  year.  At  all  events 
about  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  Mr.  DOBIXSOX  showed  you  that  ? 
—Yes,  it  was  in  September  1870,  I  should  think. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  thumb  in  that  photo- 
graph ? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  that  the  nail  is  small,  and  that  it  is  to  some  extent 
more  surrounded  by  flesh  than  the  thumb  usually  is  ? — Well,  I 
think  so. 

But  you  never  noticed  that  in  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I  did  not. 

Will  you  point  out  to  me,  if  you  please,  the  photograph  which 
Mr.  DOBINSON  showed  you,  so  as  to  lead  you  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  that  of  the  rightful  man  ? — Well,  I  rather  think  it  was  that 
one.  It  was  very  like,  because  I  recollect  its  being  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  and  I  made  the  observation  that  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
that  costume. 

Then  did  he  show  you  only  one  photograph  ? — He  only  showed 
me  one  of  each. 

One  of  each  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  Defendant's,  and  one,  I  believe, 
as  of  the  other  man. 

Is  that  the  one  that  is  next  to  this  one  (handing  it)  ?  Did  he 
•how  you  that  one? — I  rather  think  not,  but  1  am  not  quite 
certain. 

Be  good  enough  to  look  at  all  the  photographs  there,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  showed  you  more  than  one  among  that  lot? — He 
only  showed  me  two. 


Will  you  point  out  to  me  those  two? — I  should  think  from 
memory  it  is  the  two  first,  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  know  he 
only  showed  me  two.  I  am  not  quite  positive  upon  it. 

I  understood  he  showed  you  the  one  that  is  marked  D  11.  Did 
he  never  show  you  that? — No,  he  only  showed  me  one  of  each. 

Did  he  not  show  you  this  one? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  that  one  or  the  other,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fac-simile. 

No,  it  is  not  indeed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  quite. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  There  is  some  difference  between  them — con- 
siderable  (handing  it)  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is 
the  one  he  showed  me. 

That  is  D  11.  Look  at  the  number.  He  showed  you  that? — 
Yes,  D  11. 

Now  show  me  the  other  one  that  he  showed  you  ? — To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  it  would  be  that  one  (pointing  it  out),  but  I 
am  not  positive — the  first  one. 

That  is  marked  D  9.  Which  of  those  did  he  show  you  first, 
D  11  or  D  9  ? — He  showed  me  the  Claimant  first. 

That  is  D  9  ?— Yes. 

And  you  say  he  led  you  to  believe.  What  did  he  say  to  you 
with  reference  to  its  being  the  rightful  man  ? — He  asked  me  if  I 
could  say  that  was  the  ROGER  TlCHBORKE  1  had  known  ia  Dublin. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  what  there  is  in  that,  if  that  is  all  he 
asked  you,  to  enable  you  to  say  it  was  a  mode  to  lead  you  to 
believe  that  that  was  the  rightful  man? — Because  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  lie  had  brought  me  up  from  Yorkshire  to  swear 
that  that  was  the  right  man,  and  I  declined  to  do  so. 

Simply  from  his  saying  that  ?— Yes,  he  put  that  before  me,  and 
did  not  tell  me  he  had  another,  and  I  thought  he  wished  me  to 
prove  that  to  be  the  man. 

How  long  had  he  been  showing  you  this  D  9 — the  fat  one.  You 
immediately  disclaimed  it  ? — I  disclaimed  it. 

And  then  immediately  he  showed  the  other,  as  I  understand, 
without  asking  you  ? — Well,  after  a  little  time. 

Without  asking  you  what  took  place,  you  recognised  it  ? — Yes. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS, 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  any  particular  occasion  when  he  dined  at  Lady  CLAXKICARDK'S, 
or  when  you  met  him  there.  Although  you  have  no  recollection 
of  the  particular  day,  are  you  positive  of  the  fact  of  having  met 
him  there  ? — Quite  positive.  I  brought  him  there  myself  to 
dinner. 


old  not  call  yours  a  large  hand,  I  think?     Yours  is  a 
1,  is  it  not? — Well,  I  am  disposed  to  call  it  a  small 


j      And  that  on  many  occasions  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  on  many, 
but  on  same  occasions,  I  was  sent  to  bring  him. 

And  besides  Lady  CLANKICARDE'S,  as  I  understand,  you  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  meeting  him  at  other  houses  at  dinner? — 
I  met  him  at  Howth  Castle  the  last  week  in  1849.  I  spent  one 
week  there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  he  there  the  whole  week  ? — I 
think  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  call  attention,  on  this  part  of  it,  to  page  1171. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  asked  the  other  day  that  my  learned  friend 
should  do  that  before  he  began  to  examine.  I  do  not  know  what 
this  is  referring  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  will  just  look,  I  will  ask 
anything. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  tell  me,  had  you  an  opportunity — you  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  there  a  week  at  that  time — or  when  you 
saw  him  at  your  house,  of  judging  of  his  ability  to  take  part  in 
general  conversation? — Certainly  1  had. 

Did  he  appear  to  you  to  have  the  general  average  knowledge 
of  young  men  in  society,  or  was  he  deficient  in  that  respect  ? — 
Fully  the  general  average. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  at  this  distance  of  time,  you  recollect 
any  subject  ? — I  cannot  tell  any  subject ;  I  cannot  recollect  any 
very  serious  subject,  but  his  manner  was  good,  and  he  was 
acceptable. 

He  passed  muster  ? — Oh,  perfectly. 

Now,  did  you  observe,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him,  any  peculiar  motion  of  the  brow — the  eyes 
and  brow  ? — Never. 

You  never  observed  it  ? — Never. 

When  he  got  annoyed,  for  instance,  or  excited  at  all,  in  con- 
versation ? — Well,  I  have  seen  him  animated,  and  I  never  made 
any  observation  of  that  kind — of  any  kind  whatever,  about  it. 

You  say  his  manner  was  that  of  a  Frenchman  ? — Decidedly. 

Did  he  gesticulate  a  great  deal  in  conversation? — When  he 
was  animated,  he  did. 

As  foreigners  do  ? — As  foreigners  do.  He  was  very  polite — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  some  young  men  are. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOH  :  You  describe  his  voice  as  you  heard  it  in 
society? — Yes. 

You  say  you  were  present  during  the  examination,  so  as  to 
hear  him  speak  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  voice  of  the  Defendant,  when  you 
heard  him  examined  or  cross-examined,  which  reminded  you  of 
the  voice  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — My  observation  on  that  would 
be,  that  it  was  the  exact  converse — that  it  was  very  English  as 
against  a  very  French  voice. 

Did  you  observe  a  trace  of  French  accent,  which  you  had 
noticed  formerly,  in  the  answers  of  the  Defendant  ? — .Not  the 
smallest. 

Thoroughly  English,  was  it  ? — Thoroughly  English. 
[Adjourned  for  half -an -hour.] 
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•  Kiin  JOIIDAN    VI\K   II  VI. I,,  sworn. 

mined    liy  Mr.  II  \WK1NS. 
D()  ••  '  '   lload.    II  impsl  •  id   I!  i  I'l  ''       \ 

1  tliiuk  yo-i  li.-n 

ship? V.--.   ever  since    the  \e.ir   ISL'Ip. 

I  believe  in  isr.ii  you  sulcdthe  >•  (iiv.it  Eastern,"  us  her  c 

i  hack  '.'      ^ 

l>i.l  you  then,  in  IM'-I.  go  to  Sydney  for  tin-  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  a  Steam  Shipping  Gon  I  did. 

Carrying  the  mails  to  I'anam 

it  tint  co'.iipany   to   which   the   "Uikui.i"    bclmgcd? — 
1'iccisely  so. 
Did  you  in  IM'.I;,  in  tin-  month  of  September,  leave  Sydney  on 

i  tin-  -  Kakaia  "?— 1  did. 
Were  you  in  charge  of  her? — \o,  I  v. 
Thr  Defendant  was  a  passman-  on  board  also  ?— Hi 

went,  I  think,  with  her  only  as  far  its  I'anama? — As  far 
as  Panama,  where  1  stopped. 

Then  yon  and  the  Defendant  parted? — Yes. 

You  came  one  route  to  England,  the  Defendant  took  another? 

Yi-S. 

Did  you  see  niueh  of  the  Defendant  during  the  time  you  were 
on  board  ? — No,  1  did  not,  that  is  to  say  1  had  not  much  inter- 
course with  him. 

Did  you  hold  any  conversation  witli  him  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think 
at  any  lengthened  period  :  not  for  five  minutes  at  the  time. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of   the    matters  that  lie  did 
speak  to  you  about  in  the  conversations? — Conversations  that 
might  have  taken  place  between  him  and  myself  were  of  ;i 
character,  and  not  relating  to  the  enterprise  on  which  be  was 
bent 

There  was  an  incident  spoken  to  by  HODGSON,  I  think  was  the 
gentleman's  name? — ^  . 

Do  you  remember  any  proposal  to  compliment  the  Captain  of 
the     ''Uakaia"? — 1     remember   the    Defendant   reading  a  com- 
plimentary speech  to  the  Captain,  which  is  u  sort  of  cu.v 
thin.tr  :<t  the  close  of  the  voyage. 

Just  tell  us  what  occurred  on  that  iu  your  own  way? — The 
speech  was  written  out  by  somebody  else  for  him. 

Do  you  remember  who  that  was? — I  cannot  say  exactly  who 
wrote  it,  but  the  manner  of  reading  it  was  that  he  seemed  to  read 
it  with  difficulty,  and  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 

Was  there  anything  that  struck  you  at  all  about  it? — In  what 
way? 

Anything  particular  about  the  reading  of  the  speech? — It 
struck  me  as  an  ignorant  manner  of  reading,  that  is  all. 

You  have  had  a  great  many  years  of  experience  in  shipping, 
some  thirty-four.  Just  let  me  a-k  you  this  :  You  know  the  si/  • 
of  the  "Bella" — you  have  been  informed  of  thftt  ? — About  _'"  i 
tons. 

The  Loi:n  Cmr.r  Jusnci: :   No,  :!sny_:j80. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  380  tons;  now  let  me  ask  you,  would  it  be 
possible  that  a  vessel  of  380  tons  would  have  twelve  feet  of  water 
iu  her  hold  before  the  leakage  was  discovered? — The  upper  deck 
could  not  be  above  water. 

As  a  nautical  man? — It  would  be  perceptible  to  anybody. 

Drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  Would  it  be  possible  with  a 
prudent,  ordinary  captain  that  that  sort  of  thing  should  occur  ? — 
.Not  without  being  discovered. 

Not  without  being  discovered? — Decidedly  not. 

The  captain  being  acquainted  with  his  duties  and  sober,  would 
it  be  possible  that  sort  of  thing  could  have  happened  on  an  April 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  without  it  being  discovered  ? 
I  could  not  imagine  it  being  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  said  something  about  the 
upper  deck  ? — The  upper  deck.  The  vessel  would  be  so  depressed 
in  the  water,  that  the  upper  deck  would  be  apparently  very  low, 
and  very  near  the  surface. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  is  the  practice  a-id  customary  habit  of 
sounding  the  well? — In  a  well-ordered  ship  it  is  sounded  every 
four  hours,  and  reported  to  the  otlicer  of  the  watch. 

Is  that  operation  sometimes  delayed  for  longer  periods  than 
four  hours? — I  think  not,  in  a  well-regulated  wooden  ship,  not 
in  any  I  ever  served  in. 

You  have  commanded  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? — 1  have. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Take  it  in  a  hot  country.  Are  you  able1 
to  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether  the  seams,  with  an 
attentive,  prudent,  cautions  captain,  could  op.  -  create 

a  leak? — Certainly  not,  without  being  very  apparent  to  t 
Any  experienced  eye  would  see  directly. 

Without  any  precaution  taken  at  all  to  prevent  it,  do  yon  think 
in  a  vessel  that  left  her  port  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  that  in  two 
or  three  months  she  would,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  get  in  such 
a  state  ? — Certainly  not  at  sea. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JrsTici:  :  lint  being  in  theharboi; 
time  to  discharge  one   cargo  and  take  in  another? — It  depends 
upon  what  time  it  is. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  know  Kio? — Very  well. 

Taking  it  about  the  month  of  April,  going  back  from   the  L' 
of  April,  sullicient  time  to  take  in  ft  cargo  and  time  to 
the  previous  cargo? — How  many  days  interval  ? 

I  can  hardly  give  you  that.     Take  three  months  for  instance? 

The  LOUD  CHUB  JBBTICX  :  She  took  in  a  cargo  of  a 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  forget  the  day,  but  she  arrived  in  March  ? — I 
have  been  in  and  out  of  Rio  in  a  week's  time. 


it  she  arrived  in    M  ire'i   and  left  so 
say  that  that,  perio  1  would  injure  a  vessel  even  in 
a   much   ho;'  Qua    Hi  >.      1    have  been    in    much    hotter 

I  tliiuk  you  have  lie  -n  at  anchor  for  six  months  together  at 
Xan/ibar? — I  w  .ninths  off  Xumbar. 

Was  that    i  wooden  ship? — V  len  ship. 

Is  there  any  precaution  in  the  ease  wherever  the  heat  iss.. 
as  to  maker  mis   will  open  ? — In   som 

hot  ports  we  hang  mats  over  the  .sides  to   protect   them,   and    to 
fort-ible  inside. 

Would  it  i  i   in  a  (place  iike   Uio? — No;    I 

it  done  til. 

( 'an  you  tell  me  ab.m:  the  port  of  Melbourne  when  the  Custom 

i  there  ? — i  went  to  Melbourne  first  in  1 
think  it  was. 

Was  the  Custom  Hou.se  organised  at  that  time? — Perfectly  so. 

I  think  you  have  a  j-inrn  d  which  enables  you  to  liv  your  • . 
—  I  have  a  journal  here.     (The   look  was  produce!)      TliU  Was 
written  at  the  time. 

This  was  written  at  the  time? — Yes. 

I  think  Mr.  Cllll.nKKS  was  at  that  time  at  the  ( 'ustom  House? — 
Yes;  it  shows  the  supervision   that  the  Custom  House  exercised 
.ill  vessels  arriving. 

This  was  in  Is;,  I.     You  can  tell  me  now  the  supervision  which 
•d  over  vessels  in  IS.M  ?  —  1'reeisely. 

(Jive  it  in  your  own  language? — The  instance  I  would  give  you, 
whi.'h  1  found  in  the  book  by  accident,  which  I  had  almost  for- 

ii,  was  this:   The  •  (ireat  Britain'  arrived  with  a  few  cas 
!l-poK  during  the  voyage.     The  health  ollicer  vi.siu.-d  her,  and 
.vas  prevented  coming  up  to  the  usual  anchorage  till  the  state 
of  health  on   board  was  perfectly  satisfactory.      That   occurred 
while  I  was  at  Melbourne  at  that  time. 

Was  it  the  practice  there  for  a  medical  oflicer  to  go  aboard  all 
ships? — Yes,  to  visit  every  ship. 

Boarded  every  ship? — Boarded  every  ship.  With  regard  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Custom  House  we  were  obliged  to  give  a  list  of 
the  pagaeogers  and  crew  as  well  as  the  m  inii'cst  of  our  cargo. 

List  of  your  passengers  and  crew? — And  the  manifest  of  the 
C.ULTO  ;  that  is  to  say  a  correct  account  of  the  ship.  In  the  account 
which  I  wrote  of  the  '  (ireat  Britain'  coming  up  the  harbour, 
guns  firing  and  so  on,  it  occasioned  some  alarm  in  Melbourne, 
therefore  it  was  a  circumstance  well  known.  The  entry  iu  my 
journal  is  to  the  effect,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  sort  of  false 
alarm  that  was  given,  Mr.  Cmu>Ki:s,  collector  of  customs,  was 
giving  a  party  the  same  evening  to  which  I  was  invited.  This  in 
one  of  the  papers  was  compared  to  the  Duchess  of  Uiehuiond's 
ball  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

That  is  an  interesting  historical  fact,  but  it  does  not  euli. 
me  much  as  to  the  practice.     You  say  it  w.us  the  practice  to  render 
an  account  of  the  passengers  and  crew.     Would  an  account  be 
rendered  according   to  thensnil  custom   in    your  knowle<' 
That  would  be  included  iu  the  list  of  passei 

Supposing  >  have  arrived  in  Melbourne,  having  picked 

up  at  sea.  say  eight  shipwrecked  sailors,  woul  1  that  be  a  matter 
that  would  be  reported  to  the  Custom  House? — Undoubtedly  :  I 
think  Mr.  (  'IIIU>EI:S  would  tell  you  that  could  not  happen  without 
being  known. 

Dr.  Kr.s-r.Ai.v:  Do  not  speak  for  Mr.  Ciui.DK.ns  pie. 

A  J  ritoit :  I  have  not  got  the  date  of  t!ie  arrival  ? — This,  I 
think  is  September,  i  • 

Mr.  Justice  M  1:1.1.01;:  Would  that  apply  to  other  ships  than 
English  ships? — Kvery  ship  entering  the  port. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  say  that  would  be  a  matter  that  certainly 
would  be  reported? — I  cannot  imagine  that  it  would  be  omitted. 
It  would  render  the  captain  liable  to  the  penalty. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  They  would  be  included  in  the  list 
of  passengers  ? — It  would  form  part  of  the  list  of  passengers.  A  n  v 
births  or  deaths  during  the  voyage,  that  must  be  included  in  t!ie 
list  of  passengers. 

Mr.  Justice  MEU.HI:  :  Under  a  penalty? — Under  a  penalty. 

The  LORD  Cinr.F  .JUSTICE:  Are  you  alluding  to  the  picking  up? 
— Any  addition  to  passengers  or  diminution  must  be  reported. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOI:  :   Either  by  wreck  or  otherwise.      Any  one 
picked  up  in  addition  to  the  crew  would  have  to  be   repon 
Precisely. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  th  it  time,  as  I  understood  you,  the  Custom- 
was  fully  organise.!? — Fully  organised. 

Now  the  fact  of  an  addition  of  eight  men  two  or  three  months 
to  a  vessel,  the  crew  of  which  was  sixteen  men.  Would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  provisioning  of  the  vessel  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Would  this  be  according  to  the  ordinary    custom;   supj 
eight  or  ten  men  picked  up  on    the  way    besides    the    reason    you 
have  given  us  as  to  the  Custom  House,  would  there  be  any  record 
nnde  of  the  fact  with  a   view  to  getting   compensation  from  the 
? — Of  course  it  would  be  entered  in  tin1  log  and  it   would 
.he  duty  of  the  captain  to  seek  payment  from  the  owners   of 
ip  to  which  the  crew  belonged. 

The  Loiil)  CHIEF  Ji>:i.  i  :     Vm  say  it   would  of    course    be 
red  in  the  log-book  if  they  picked  up  any  one? — Undoubtedly 
my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  1  understood  you  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  captain  also  picking  up  the  eight  or  ten  men  or  any.  number 
of  men  to  seek  from  the  owners  the  cost  of  the  maintenin;e  of 
the  men  on  hoard? — The  u--ii:il  prael 
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For  the  captain  to  do  it  ? — The  captain  reports  to  the  owners, 
supposing  the  vessel  to  be  owned  in  London.  He  would  report 
the  circumstance  to  his  owners,  and  the  owners  being  in  London 
would  make  the  demand.  If  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  on  the 
spot  the  captain  of  the  vessel  would  make  the  demand  for  them. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Jn  this  case  we  start  with  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  an  American  vessel,  and  the  owners  would 
be  somewhere  else  ? — Then  the  captain  reports  to  his  own  owners, 
and  his  owners  would  take  the  case  in  hand. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  According  to  your  experience  the  ordinary 
course  would  be  for  repayment  to  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  men  ? — Undoubtedly. 

I  suppose  more  particularly  so  if  it  were  two  or  three  months? 
—  If  two  or  three  days,  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it. 

Two  or  three  mouths  would  be  a  long  time  ? — It  would  be  a 
serious  time. 

Xow  you  have  told  us  according  to  your  knowledge  every 
vessel  entering  Melbourne  in  1854 — a  medical  officer  went  on 
board  her? — Judging  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  the  '  Great 
Britain  '  at  the  time. 

Of  course  any  number  of  men — six  or  eight  men — picked  up, 
must  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  man  ? — Of  course,  if 
six  or  eight  were  missing  from  the  ship's  crew  they  would  have 
to  account  for  them  in  the  same  way. 

])id  you  come  from  Melbourne  yourself  in  1854? — Yes. 

You  arrived  here  in  September  ? — We  called  there  two  or  three 


mouths  before  we  went  on  to  Sydney,  came  back  to  Melbourne, 
ami  then  went  on  to  England.  I  was  there  in  May  and  September. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1854?— 1854. 

The  FOREMAN  :  In  Melbourne,  in  May  1854? — Yes. 

Were  the  Custom  House  regulations  in  full  force  then  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  far  as  your  experience  and  knowledge  goes, 
was  there  any  other  office  at  which  a  shipwrecked  crew  would  be 
reported  ? — No,  the  Custom  House  abroad  is  the  place.  In  fact, 
the  Custom  House  is  the  place.  You  make  your  first  report 
there. 

Did  you  come  to  England  after  September,  in  the  year  1854  ? 
— Yes. 

Yourself  commanding  a  vessel  ? — I  was  commanding  a  large 
steamer. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me  any  information  of 
your  own  knowledge;  if  you  can,  I  will  ask  you  for  it,  as  to  what 
steamers  there  were  which  left  Melbourne  in  1854.  I  am  speaking 
in  and  after  the  month  of  July  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  1  could  tell 
at  this  distance  of  time. 

Did  you  bring  passengers  home  ? — Yes. 

You  brought  passengers  home  from  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

There  is  one  matter  I  am  going  to  ask  you  as  the  result  of  your 
experience  and  knowledge.  Just  assume  a  vessel  to  be  in  such  a 
condition  that  there  is  danger  of  her  foundering.  What  would 
be  the  course  with  regard  to  putting  out  the  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  those  who  were  on  board  ?  First,  would  the  boats  bo 
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put  down  first,  or  would  the  different  things  be  put  into   them, 
or  would  tin  y  li<-  ]n.  [Mred  for  sea  on  deck? — That  would  be  a 

i  of  judgment. 

In  tin;  ordinary  course? — The  light  things  would  be  put  in 
when  it  hung  up  to  the  davits.  If  they  put  heavy  things,  it  makes 
the  lowering  mure-  ilitlicult. 

was  a  vessel  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
foundering? — In  the  case  you  suggested  just  now,  of  her  having 
tweU'  tYi.t  of  water  in  her  hold,  there  would  not  be  far,  to  lower 

tin;  bl 

Cross-examined  by  Ur.  KENEALY. 

-1  ways  rightly  represent  the   real 

tin;  ship  '.' — That  depends  on  the  build  ;  if  she  is  a 
sharp  vessel,  the  register  will  represent  more  than  it  will  carry  ;  if 
a  full-built  vi.'1-.si-I,  tin:  rcgisti-r  n-presents  less. 

Do TOQ  know  the   'Journal  de  (,'ummercie  '  ? — At  llio? 

-I  nuty  have  seen  it.     I  seem  to  recollect  the  name. 
Dots  that  journal  give  the  names  a/Id  the  cargo  and  tonnage 
of  the  various  vessels  that  leave  the   port? — I  should  imagine  it 
woul'  ing  like  our  '  Shipping  Gazette.' 

>k  at  that  for  your  own  private   information,  and   hand  it 
back  to  n.  ,1  to  the  witness). — I  see  that. 

m  know  there  is  such  a  journal? — I  could  not  swear  to  it, 
but  I  Collect  now  you  mention  it.     I  used  to  be  in  the 

habit  of  looking  at  all  the  journals,  looking  at  them  at  llio. 
\\"e  hear  that  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  '  Bella '   was  383 


tons,  should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  her  real  tonnage  was 
.VJ2  ? — That  is  to  say  her  capacity? 

Her  capacity? — That  would  be  the  measurement  ;  tonnage  re- 
presents dimensions,  not  capacity. 

Might  her  real  capacity  be  592,  though  she  was  registered  only 
at  383  ?— She  might,  if  she  was  very  full  built,  like  an  English 
collier. 

There  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way  or  astonishing  in  such 
an  excess? — I  think  it  would  be  almost  an  extreme  case. 

Would  there  be  any  thing  out  of  the  way  in  the  excess? — Per- 
haps not.  But  if  she  were  a  ftne  built  vessel,  she  would  probably 
not  exceed  her  tonnage. 

But  it  docs  happen  that  vessels  do  considerably  exceed,  in 
actual  fact,  the  amount  of  tonnage  they  are  registered  for? — They 
do. 

There  are  various  causes  of  leakage  of  ships? — Of  course  there 
are. 

Stranded  on  a  shoal  and  getting  afloat  again  ?— Undoubtedly. 

Straining  with  the  cargoes? — Yes. 

Stranding  by  loading  on  the  ground  ? — Yes,  unequal  support. 

Neglect  of  carpenters,  leaving  places  improperly  caulked? — 
Undoubtedly. 

A  frequent  cause  of  leakage  is  having  ships  too  deeply  laden, 
that  is  so? — Yes,  that  comes  under  the  head  of  straining  ;  when  a 
ship  is  overloaded,  she  strains. 

Now  as  to   corrosion    of   iron  bolts  when  situated  too    near 
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copper  sheathing,  is  that  a  frequent  cause  of  leakage? — It  may 
very  usually  be  80. 

iv.id  you  a  passage  from  this  work,  and  you  will  see 
whether  your  mind  goes  with  it:  •'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
corrosion  of  iron  bolts,  when  situated  too  near  copper  xheathing, 
is  becoming  a  frequent  cause  of  leakage.  On  account  of  the 
great  riae  iii  freights  at  times  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
" 

The  I.niMi  CHII:I    .Iisuci::   Is  that  -Mr.  1'i.lMSOLL's  book? 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  No,  my  lord. 

The  l-oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  ta  the  book  T 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  U  a  book  called  "  Losses  at  Sea,  their  < 
and  Means  of  Prevention,"  by  Captain  RIDLEY,  in  the  merchant 
service,  who  will  be  a  witness  in  this  case.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  l.s.VI.  "All  sorts  of  vessels  were  coppered,  and  many 
over  the  top  of  iron  fastenings,  which  in  a  short  time  is  certain  to 
be  the  cause  of  leakage,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  verdigris 
from  washing  from  the  copper."  You  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

"  And  thus  corroding  the  iron  fastenings,  even  when  they  are 
covered  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  have  had  the  command 
of  a  few  ships  that  were  coppered  over,  or  too  near  iron  fastenings; 
one  in  particular  in  which  I  crossed  a  great  portion  of  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic,  had  nearly  every  bolt  in  the  bottom  almost 
entirely  eaten  away,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  copper  and  felt 
sheathing,  she  would  have  gone  down  in  a  moment."  You  agree 
with  that?— Yes. 

"The  whole  of  the  butt's  ends  bolts  in  the  flat  of  the  bottom 
were  corroded  more  or  less,  and  some  entirely. " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  a  statement  of  fact  within 
the  knowledge  of  that  gentleman  which,  when  he  comes,  it  may 
be  legitimate  and  proper  for  him  to  tell  us.  You  are  assuming 
those  facts,  and  asking  the  gentleman  in  the  box  whether  he 
agrees  with  them. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  am  only  admitting  the  liability  of  such  things. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Assuming  them  to  be  true,  I  want  to  see 
whether  his  mind  will  say  they  are  fair  and  proper  remarks  and 
deductions.  I  apprehend  that  is  quite  legitimate.  The  Jury  will 
not  take  them  to  be  proved  until  they  are  proved.  "  I  had  my 
doubts  about  them  before  I  left  the  Kiver  Plate,  and  had  a  few 
examined  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  vessel  where  I  could  get 
at,  and  found  the  bolts  in  these  places  not  much  corroded,  and 
therefore  thought  the  others  might  be  in  the  same  state,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  seaworthy  enough  for  her  passage  home,  but  it 
appears " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  (to  the  witness)  :  Have 
you  any  experience  of  those  facts  ? — I  have  seen  bolts  occasionally 
become  so  corroded. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  a  long  statement  of  a  series 
of  facts,  which  I  daresay  were  true,  and  will  be,  by-and-by, 
proved  to  be  so ;  but  this  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  facts  you  are  stating  there.  I  never  heard 
that  mode  of  cross-examination  adopted  before,  of  reading  a  long 
statement  of  facts  and  asking  the  witness  if  he  agreed  with  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOH  :  I  have  been  stopped  in  former  times. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  ia  usual  to  read  medical  books 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  a  long  statement  of  facts. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Its  length  cannot  exclude  it  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  irregular,  butitisnot  generally 
objected  to  unless  it  involves  a  long  statement  like  that. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordships  mean  to 
prohibit  me  from  reading  it  or  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1  must  say  I  think  it  is  very  ir- 
regular and  a  waste  of  time. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Surely  it  is  right  and  proper,  if  this  be  proved 
as  1  shall  prove  it  by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  book  ? 

The  LOED  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  quite  agree  that  is  the  way  to 
prove  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  it  not  right  I  should  anticipate  and  get  the 
evidence  of  this  gentleman  in  corroboration  of  it  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  general  proposition  I  quite 
agree  in,  but  you  are  reading  a  long  statement  of  fact  which  ia  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  but  is  not  up  to  the  present  time  in 
the  experience  of  the  witness. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Assuming  that  experience  of  facts  to  be  true,  are 
not  the  consequences  and  deductions  correct?  Is  not  that  legally 
admissible  ?  (To  the  witness.)  My  lord  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
admit  it.  When  reading  thia  long  statement  of  facts,  from  what 
you  have  heard  of  it  is  that  correct  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
copper  sheathing  to  iron  bolts  will,  notwithstanding  the  best 
precautions  taken,  cause  leakage  wlu'ch  would  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  most  skilful  commander? — It  must  take  a  long  time. 

It  might  be  going  on  a  long  time,  and  externally  there  would 
be  no  appearance  of  danger? — If  the  bolt  is  a  little  above  the 
copper,  the  wash  of  the  copper  causes  it  to  corrode,  and  there  ia  a 
atream  of  rust,  showing  there  is  a  galvanic  action  going  on. 

Do  you  agree  to  this :  "  I  have  seen  many  planks  taken  off 
»hipH'  sides  that  were  completely  riddled  through  like  a  honey- 
comb, yet  the  openings  on  the  outside  were  hardly  perceptible, 
being  frequently  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle."  Does 
that  come  within  your  experience  ? — I  have  seen  that. 

There  would  be  no  external  sign  of  danger,  and  yet  internally 
it  may  be  so  honeycombed  that  it  may  give  way  at  short  notice  ? 
— I  would  not  say  no  sign 

The  sign  it  givea 


The  LHI;I.  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  do  not  let  him  finish.  You 
have  stopped  him  two  or  three  times. 

Dr.  KKSEAI.Y:  I  seem  to  lie  doing  everything  very  unfairly. 

The  LIII:D  CIIIF.K  JTSTICE  :  I  think  you  arc  doing  it  irregularly, 
and  I  beg  you  will  not  make  those  sort  of  observations. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  1  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  regular  as  I  could 
be  throughout  the  trial. 

The  I.oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  So  you  have,  but  to-day,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  the  witness  three  or  four  times  has  been  stopped. 

The  WITNESS  :  1  was  going  to  say,  with  regard  to  worm  holes, 
the  holes  are  always  visible  on  the  outside,  but  they  are  also  inside. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY:  Have  you  seen  "planks  taken  off  ships'  sides 
that  were  completely  riddled  through  like  a  honey-comb,  yet  tin- 
openings  on  the  outside  were  barely  perceptible,  being  frequently 
not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle  "? — I  have  seen  them. 

Now  assuming  the  real  tonnage  capacity  of  the  •  Hella  '  w. 
tons,  or  thereabouts,  what  would  be  her  depth  of  hold  ? — Fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet. 

Would  it  not  be  sixteen  ? — I  should  scarcely  think  so,  because 
if  she  was  a  full-built  ship  she  would  not  draw  so  much  w,, 
if  she  were  sharp. 

Would  she  have  what  is  called  a  break  deck  in  addition  ? — She 
might,  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  a  matter  of  fancy. 

According  to  your  experience  of  shipping,  would  she  not  have 
a  break  deck  in  addition  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  fancy. 

Might  she  not  ? — She  might. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Might  have  what? — A  break,  a 
raised  deck. 

"The  said  ship  or  vessel  has  one  and  break  decks,  and  three 
masts  ;  that  her  length  from  the  inner  part  of  the  main  stem  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  stern  post  aloft  is  137  feet ;  her  breadth  in 
midships  is  twenty-three  feet,  nine  tenths,  her  depth  in  hold  at 
midships  is  fifteen  feet,  six  tenths,  that  she  is  ship  rigged  with  a 
standing  bowsprit ;  is  square  sterued,  carved  built ;  has  no 
galleries,  and  woman  figurehead ;  that  the  framework  and  plank- 
ing is  wood." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  She  had  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  depth  of  hold, 
and  she  had  a  break  deck,  which  would  be  exclusive  of  the  hold  ? 
— That  is  a  short  raised  deck  in  the  after  part. 

That  would  be  exclusive  ? — Yes. 

You  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  hearing  that  which  my  lord 
has  just  read,  if  she  was  about  nineteen  feet  altogether? — We  do 
not  reckon  the  depth  of  hold.  It  is  counted  in  the  tonnage. 

In  addition  to  that  she  had  a  break  deck  which  you  say  would 
be  about  three  feet  ? — It  might  or  might  not  be.  It  might  be  a 
poop  for  that  matter,  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Now  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  pump  well  of  that  ship, 
there  would  be  only  three  and  a  half  feet  below  the  cabin  deck 
would  there  not  ? — Twelve  feet  in  the  hold. 

Twelve  feet  in  the  pump  well,  that  is  where  you  count  from  ? — 
Yes. 

There  would  be  three  and  a-half  feet  below  the  cabin-deck? — 
Not  the  cabin-deck. 

The  main-deck  ? — The  main-deck :  and  the  cabin  deck  would 
be  below  that,  and  the  water  would  be  about  level  with  the  cabin 
deck.  I  do  not  know  if  I  could  make  it  understood.  Suppose 
this  book  to  be  the  deck.  (The  witness  explained  the  position.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  the  cabin  under  the  break  deck  ? 
— Under  the  break ;  this  being  three  feet,  there  must  be  three  or 
four  feet  below,  otherwise  they  could  not  stand  upon  it. 

As  regards  the  other  deck,  how  near  would  that  be  to  the  water  ? 
— It  makes  that  three  feet ;  supposing  she  had  twelve  feet  in  her, 
that  would  be  about  level  with  the  cabin  deck. 

It  would  be  about  three  and  a  half  feet  below  the  main  deck  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  told  that  represents  a  break  deck  (a  sketch 
of  a  ship  was  handed  to  the  Court). 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  rather  it  was  proved. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  cannot  make  much  out  of  this. 
(To  the  witness)  Do  you  see  anything  that  represents  what  you 
call  a  break  deck  there  (sketch  handed  to  witness). 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  a  photograph  from  the  picture. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  picture  of  the  '  liell.i '  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  A  large  oil-painting  the  owners  have  lent  us.  I 
should  infer  there  is  a  break,  there  seems  something  like  figures 
standing  on  here,  and  I  see  sometliing  like  signal  lights. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  upper  deck? — Yes. 

The  break  deck  is  on  the  upper  deck. — Above  the  upper  deck 
— the  deck  on  which  the  passengers  stand  in  the  cabin  is  sunk 
below  the  other  deck. 

Below  the  main  deck? — Yes.  (The  witness  explained  the 
position  to  the  Court.) 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Let  me  understand  from  you  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  want  to  get  clear  on  the  description  of  the  ship,  such  as 
my  lord  has  read — fifteen  and  a  half  feet  hold,  in  addition  to 
that  a  break  deck — would  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  be  the  entire 
depth  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  at  the  hold  :  the  whole  deck, 
taking  the  hold  and  all — the  hold  is  below  the  main  deck  ? — The 
hold  is  the  cabin  of  the  ship. 

That  is  below  the  main  deck  ? — Under  the  main  deck ;  the  main 
deck  is  the  covering  of  it. 

DR.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Is  the  break  deck  between  the  hold  and  the 
main  deck  ? — It  is  partly  in  the  hold  :  that  U  to  say,  the  hold 
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under  the  deck  of  the  break  deck ;  the  deck  on  which  you  stand 
in  the  break  deck  is  lower  down  in  the  hold  than  the  main  deck. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  understood. 

The  cabin  is  not  the  break  deck  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  us  see  if  we  are  right.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  break  deck  is  the  upper  part  of  the  cabin  ? — 
Yes. 

Bnt  then  in  order  to  give  sufficient  depth  to  the  cabin,  the  floor 
of  the  cabin  is  let  down  into  what  otherwise  would  be  the  hold  ? 
— It  occupies  the  other  part  of  the  hold.  I  could  draw  it  in  a 
minute.  (The  witness  drew  a  sketch,  which  was  handed  to  the 
Court) 

That  represents  it.  Show  it  to  Dr.  KEXEALY  (handed  to  the 
learned  counsel^.  The  floor  of  the  cabin  is  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  the  hold  ? — Precisely  so. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  The  result  is  this  :  there  being  12  feet  in  the 
pump  wel],  the  surface  of  the  water  in  that  ship,  15J  feet,  would 
be  3^  feet  below  the  main  deck,  but  would  probably  cover  the 
flooring  of  the  cabin  deck  ? — Precisely  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Would  it  find  its  way,  supposing 
there  was  12  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  the  depth  of  the  hold  being 
15$  except  where  the  cabin  is,  and  the  cabin  floor  going  S  feet 
down  into  the  hold  ;  suppose  12  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  it 
would  come  up  to  the  cabin  floor  ? — It  would. 

It  would  find  its  way  through? — The  cabin  flooring  is  not 
absolutely  tight. 

[A  painting  was  here  brought  into  Court.] 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  the  '  Bella'? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  think  we  all  understand  about  that  break  deck. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  so.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  that  picture. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY  :  You  were,  as  I  understand,  at  Melbourne  in 
September,  1854?— Yes. 

You  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  things  was  then  in  July  ? — 
I  was  there  in  the  previous  May. 

About  all  tlitse  regulations  of  the  Custom  House — I  understand 
you  to  say  those  things  ought  to  be  done,  and  would  be  done  ? — 
Would  be  done. 

If  everything  was  done  right  they  ought  to  be  done,  is  it  not 
to  ? — I  am  speaking  when  they  were  in  operation  when  1  was 
there. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  but  the  case  of  the  ships  with  small- 
pox were  any  stringent  regulations  of  that  kind  were  carried  out 
at  that  time  ? — I  cannot  call  them  to  mind. 

At  that  time  the  gold  fever  was  very  strong  ? — It  was. 

There  was  gneat  difficulty  about  ships  and  seamen.  Do  you 
agree  with  what  Mr.  HANCOCK  said  about  there  being  luu  ships  at 
that  time  from  which  the  sailors  ran  away? — I  believe  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  labour. 

People  ran  off  to  the  gold  diggings,  utterly  reckless  of  their 
ships'  articles  or  anything  else? — They  did,  if  they  could  get 
away. 

Does  it  agree  with  your  experience  ? — Yes.  I  know  some  did, 
with  the  crews  incomplete. 

What  did  the  Custom  House  do  in  the  case  where  the  whole 
crew  of  a  ship  ran  away  ? — That  is  a  different  case,  because  the 
ship  is  in  a  port,  and  she  is  lying  there  and  they  may  run  away  ; 
before  you  sail  again  you  must  complete  your  crew,  and  you  give 
another  list  in  with  your  papers, 
of  your  new  crew  ? — Yes. 

When  you  talk  about  a  penalty,  is  that  a  penalty  under  the 
;  Shipping  Act.     The  Shipping  Act  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  eml  of  iN.Vi  ? — Not  the  new  Shipping  Act. 

What  penalty  was  there  under  any  Act  of  1854  that  you  can 
speak  of  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  there  being  any  penalty  in 
the  year  I*o4?—  Yes.  I  am  pretty  sure  there  was,  because  I 
know  they  were  very  strict  with  us,  and  I  know  they  were  very 
strict  with  the  •  Great  Britain,'  because  she  was  distant  40  miles 
off  the  anchorage. 

Can  you  give  me  an  instance,  in  your  own  experience,  of  any 
penalties  such  as  you  speak  of  in  1854  ? — No,  because  I  did  not 
incur  any  myself. 

•.  it  not  frequently  happen  that  a  captain  picks  up  a  crew 
and  does  not  make  any  charge  for  them  ? — I  think  it  may  happen. 
If  it  does  it  is  not  for  a  long  time. 

:ew  of  eight  men  for  ninety  days? — No;  that  would  be  a 
serious  increase  to  the  expense. 

vry  utmost  would  be  8s.  a  day  ? — Still  I  should  think  it 
my  d<  ,rt  it  if  I  had  been  captain  of  the  ship ;  but  cer- 

tainly it  must  have  been  reported  to  the  Custom  House. 

It  must  have  been,  if  everything  was  done  right.  Now  about 
this  speech  you  heard  on  board  the  -Rakaia;'  did  you  see  the 
speech  yourself? — No.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  it. 

it  written  legibly  or  otherwise?  you  cannot  tell  us  ? — No, 

I  lave  you  any  recollection  there  was  a  little  bit  of  fun — I  do  not 
»ay  wrongfully,  but  harmlessly— played  on  the  voyage? — I  do  not 

•at.       \\  e   had   amusements,    such   as    !• 
;ts    and  so  on.     I  do   not  remember  any  practical  jokes 
1  on  him. 

not  say  about  practical  jokes,  but  a  little  bit  of  fun  ?— No ; 
I  really  knew  very  little  about  him. 
Did  you   know  whether  there  were  two  or  three  word*  in- 


troduced into  that  speech,  at  which  he  boggled  and  broke  down  ? 
— I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  in  reading  it :  what 
the  words  were  I  cannot  tell. 

You  cannot  tell  what  the  words  were  he  stumbled  over? — No. 

Did  he  give  any  account  of  his  former  life  ? — Not  to  me. 

In  your  presence? — Not  to  me.  What  I  heard  I  only  heard 
second-hand. 

Did  he  not  ever  speak  of  his  past  adventures?—!  think  not  to 
me. 

When  you  were  dining  together  ? — He  did  not  sit  near  nie ;  be 
sat  the  opposite  side. 

Were  there  many  passengers  on  board? — About  thirty,  I  think, 
in  the  cabin. 

Now,  from  what  you  saw  of  him,  did  he  not  behave  in  a  very 
gentleman-like  manner  during  the  whole  voyage  ? — I  did  not 
think  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  genteel 
society. 

In  what  way  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  genteel 
society? — It  is  difficult  to  describe  him,  or  to  give  instances,  but 
you  have  a  general  impression  ;  when  you  see  a  man  sitting  at 
the  table  or  hear  him  talking,  you  form  your  own  judgment 
whether  he  is  an  illiterate  man  or  a  man  not  accustomed  to  good 
society. 

Can  you  give  me  something  which  he  said  which  was  ungentle- 
manlike  ? — No,  at  this  distance  of  time.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Re-examined  by  M^r.  HAWKINS. 

That  was  an  impression  created,  as  I  understand,  at  the  time  ? 
— That  was  my  impression. 

Was  that  indicated  also  in  the  reading  of  the  speech? — In  the 
reading  of  that,  and  what  I  called  his  imperfect  English  which  he 
spoke. 

Only  one  question  about  this  leakage — that  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  ? — An  infinity  of  causes. 

Supposing  you  had  a  leakage  through  any  such  cause  as  the  iron 
bolts  or  straining,  would  you  expect  that  to  be  a  leakage  which 
would  be  discovered  before  12  feet  of  water  was  in  the  hold  ? — 
It  could  not  come  in  all  at  once. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  a  > 
water-logged? — When  she  has  so  much  water  in  her  that  she  is 
unmanageable. 

In  a  vessel  of  this  size,  tonnage,  and  capacity,  what  depth  of 
water  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  hold  to  make  the 
unmanageable? — I  should  think  if  she  had  12  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold  she  would  be  unmanageable,  the  slightest  roll  would  send 
her  over  in  a  body,  and  the  reaction  on  the  other  side,  and  she 
would  be  totally  unmanageable. 

In  what  depth  of  water? — If  the  water  wore  tolerably  smooth 
she  might  remain  upright  for  some  time,  but  not  long. 

You  have  told  us  what  would  be  the  height  of  a  part  of  the 
hull  that  would  be  out  of  the  water? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  daylight  that  a  captain  who  wa< 
rienced  and  commanded  such  a  vessel,  being  on  deck,  would  fail 
•-•ive  that  the  vessel  was  deeper  in  the  water  than  she  ought 
to  be? — He  must  perceive  it  instantly. 

He  would  not  require  to  be  told  by  one  of  the  men  ? — No. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  boats.  We  are  told  that  these 
boats  were  lowered,  and  all  the  water  was  put  into  one  boat  and 
none  into  another,  and  all  the  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  bags  of  biscuits,  were  put  into  one  boat  and  not  the  other, 
and  the  small  boat  not  provided  with  water  was  directed  to  keep 
company  with  the  other  ;  is  that  what  you  would  have  expected 
to  be  done,  two  boats,  each  with  a  portion  of  the  crew  ? — Not 
with  proper  management,  but  the  thing  might  be  done  in  the 
hurry.  If  they  parted  company  one  would  have  had  one  thing, 
the  water,  and  the  other  nothing,  and  they  would  fare  badly. 

The  long  boat,  is  that  provided  with  mast  and  sail  ? — Not  always ; 
very  seldom  in  small  vessels. 

In  a  vessel  of  that  size? — Very  rarely  fittvd. 

If  there  was  time  would  there  be  any  attempt  made  to  rig  the 
mast  and  sail  ? — If  there  was  time. 

Suppose  there  was  time  to  ship  the  compass,  to  ship  the  ship's 
papers  and  provisions,  and  so  forth,  in  the  long  boat,  what  would 
you  expect  would  be  done  with  reference  to  fitting  a  boat  with 
mast  and  sail? — In  the  same 'time  they  would  get  the  gallant 
sail,  and  flying  sail ;  that  would  make  a  very  good  shift  for  a  sail. 

What  would  be  done  with  the  small  boat? — They  generally 
have  a  mast. 

Suppose  the  small  boat  had  not  a  mast  and  sail,  supposing  there 
was  time  to  ship  the  things  on  board,  would  there  be  anything 
done  with  reference  to  mast  and  sail? — If  you  had  an  hour  or  so 
you  might  rig  one  boat ;  it  would  require  some  time. 

It  would  make  a  considerable  difference  to  the  people  who  took 
to  the  boats  whether  they  had  to  depend  on  the  oars  to  row,  or 
had  mast  and  sail  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  should  you  expect  that  a  cap- 
tain who  understood  his  business  would  do  his  best  to  provide  the 
boats  with  masts  and  sails  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.UH:  :  In  describing  the  reading  of  the  i| 
and  the  delivery  of   the  speech,   you  said  his  manner  of   reading 
struck  you  as  ignorant.     You  afterwards  used  tl  ..that 

it  seemed  imperfect  English.     I  want  to  know,  in  the 
English,  was  there  a  mixture  of   other  languages ?— Low-class 
English. 
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Not  a  mixture  of  any  foreign  accent? — Nothing  of  that. 
'    A  JUMI: :   Ashipthrsi/e  of  the  •  Bella,' how  lougwouhl  it  tike 
12  t'.-rt   of   water  in  her?— It   dejieiuls   OH  the  xi/.e  of  the 
•nit  a  long  time. 

i!e  point  V — Some  days  I  should  think.     The  well  must  be 
entire!-.  1  all  that  time.     We  speak  of  the  well  technically 

plare  where  wo  sound  down  the  pumps. 

The  I.oi:n  CIIIKK  Jrsru'K  :  What  is  the  least  nuiulicr  of  times 
that  they  sound  the  well  on  hoard  ship? — Morning  and  evening. 
That  is  the  least? — The  very  least  in  every  well-regulated  ship, 
wooden  ships  mostly  every  four  hours. 

What  is  the  hour  in  the  morning? — Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Supposing  the  well  had  been  sounded  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  would  have  discovered  if  there  was  any  serious 
leakage  ? — They  must  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  RICHARD  REDMAN,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

1  believe  you  now  live  at  Bale-road,  Camberwell  ? — I  do. 
Are  you  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  SMITH,  wharfinger  in  Thames- 
street  ? — I  am  clerk  there. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  Mr.  SMITH'S  service  ? — Eight  and 
a  half  years. 

You  are  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Deal  ? — Yes. 
Did  you,  in  ,1  uly,  1.S57,  leave  Liverpool  in  the  '  Donald  McKay ' 
for  Melbourne? — Yes. 

And  reached  that  port,  I  think,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  or 
the  autumn  V — October,  1857. 

Having  arrived  at  Melbourne,  did  you  make  any  stay  there  ? — 
No. 

Or  did  you  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — Into  the  in- 
terior. 

Now  about  the  end  of  the  year  1858,  you  were  at  a  place  which 
was  called  Nowhere-Else,  1  think? — I  was. 
That 's  a  sheep-shearing  station  ? — It  is. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  What  period  of  1858? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  end  of  1858. 

Can  you  tell  me  whereabouts  Nowhere-Else  is? — I  think  it  is 
about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  north  of  a  township  called  Glen- 
norkcy. 

That  was  a  sheep-shearing  station  ? — It  was.     , 
Was  that  about  the  sheep-shearing  time  ? — It  was  the  first 
station  that  commenced  that  season  in  that  district. 

Did  you  engage  yourself  at  all  at  the  station  ? — For  the  sheep- 
washing. 

Was  there  a  person  whose  office  was,  or  rather  who  was  called 
a  hut-keeper  there? — Yes. 

What  was  the  office  of  the  hut-keeper? — To  mind  the  hut,  and 
cook  for  the  men  who  were  engaged  there. 

You  called  it  a  hut  there  ;  is  that  a  place  where  men  sleep  ?    II 
is  big  ?     I  do  not  know  :  I  really  ask  for  information  ? — \\e  eat, 
live,  and  sleep  there  altogether. 
One  building? — Just  one  building. 

Do  you  recollect  at  all  what  the  name  of  that  person  was,  or  by 
what  name  he  was  called,  who  kept  the  hut  ? — We  knew  him  and 
called  him  by  the  name  of  ARTHUR. 

Have  you  seen  him  recently? — There  he  sits  (pointing  to  the 
Defendant). 

Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  was  called  by  any  other 
name  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  that? — He  wanted  us  to  drop  the  name  of  ARTHUR  ant 
call  him  Doctor. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Did  he  desire  to  be  called  Doctor  insteac 
of  ARTHUR? — Instead  of  AIITHUR. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Unless  you  are  certain  about  the  matter,  I  wil 
not  trouble  you  to  answer  it.  Did  you  hear  any  other  name  a 
all  by  which  he  was  passing  or  known  except  ARTHUR? — I  hav( 
no  remembrance  of  the  other  name,  not  to  swear  by. 

There  was  another  name  ? — I  have  an  indistinct  idea  of  th< 
other  name  being  mentioned,  and  being  asked  whether  be  spelt  i 
ORTON  or  HORTON  ;  but  1  do  not  swear  to  that,  but  to  the  nam 
of  Airniru  I  do. 

How  long  were  you  engaged  in  this  sheep-washing  station  ? — 
For  three  weeks. 

Did  you  live  together  in  the  hut  during  that  time  ? — Yes. 
What  did  he  do? — He  minded  the  hut  and  cooked  for  the  men 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Whose  station  was  it  ? — I  forget  the  nann 
of  the  owner. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  wit 
him  about  London  ? — Yes,  he  asked  me  what  part  of  London 
came  from,  and  what  part  I  knew. 

Do  you  remember  the  conversation  ? — I  remember  telling  bin 
that  I  knew  London  and  St  Kathcrine'a  Docks. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  that? — He  asked  me  respectin 
places  outside  them,  and  asked  if  I  knew  the  names  of  people. 

The  names  of  people — but  you  do  not  remember  what  names  h 
put  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  mention  about  the  name  of  any  place  except  St.  Kathe 
rine's  Docks  ? — He  mentioned  Wapping,  and  said  he  knew  th 
neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  S' 
Katherine's  Docks  better  than  I  did. 

The  LOUD  <  '1111:1  JISTK  E  :  You  say  he  mentioned  Wapping? — 
He  mentioned  Wapping. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  he  say  anything  more? — I  heard  him 
leaking  of  his  father  being  a  butcher  there,  and  his  supplying 
ie  shipping  in  the  London  Docks  with  meat. 
Do  you  recollect  his  saying  anything  about  his  family  or  his 
itlier? — I  have  heard  him"  mention  a  brother  GEORGK,  who  he 
amed  as  a  captain  of  an  East  I m Hainan. 

Now  at  that  time  did  you  trace  any  French  accent  or  foreign 
ccent  about  his  voice? — Not  the  slightest. 
Or  any  l-'reiieh  manner? — A  regular  cockney. 
Now  you  say  you  remained  there  for  about  three  weeks.     Do 
ou  remember  at  any  time  anything  occurring  in  which  he  spoke 
o  you  about  any  horse? — I  rrnn-mlii-r,  on  one  occasion,  we  men 
rho  were  eogaged  there  went  home  to  dinner  and  the  hut-keeper 
ras  not  there,  but  in  the  hut  were  two  troopers ;  and  the  hut- 
eeper  did  not  return  until  after  they  had  gone. 
Did  he  return  afterwards  ? — He  did  not  return  while  we  remained 
11  the  hut  together. 

I  meant  to  say,  not  until  you  left  your  work? — Not  until  we 
lad  gone  back  to  our  work. 

Did  you  get  your  dinner  that  day  ? — We  got  our  dinner.     We 
iclped  ourselves. 
Did  you  ever  afterwards  hear  him  saying  anything  with  refer- 

nce  to  it  ? — It  was  generally  understood  at  that  time 

I  must  not  ask  you  what  was  generally  understood  at  that  time' 
unless  you  heard  him  say  it.  If  you  heard  him  say  anything  I 
will  ask  you. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  anybody  say  it  in  his  presence? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  anything  said  in  his  presence? — That  I  do 
not  remember.     I  understand  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  remember  it 
vas  said  in  his  presence. 

Did  he  ever  during  the  time  you  saw  him  there  speak  to  you  of 
ny  other  place,  or  about  any  place  he  had  been,  or  place  he  had 
seen  ? — I  have  heard  him  speak  generally  of  South  America  and 
iippesland. 

Do  you  mean  as  places  in  which  he  had  been  ? — As  places  he 
iad  been  to. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  any  place  in  South  America  ? — I 
lave  heard  him  speak  of  Melipilla  and  Valparaiso. 
Roth  those  places  ? — Both  these  places. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  not  got  what  part  of  New 
South  Wales  the  station  was  ? — In  Victoria. 

You  have  heard  him  speak  of  being  in  Gippesland  as  distin- 
uished  from  Victoria  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  give  the  names  of  any  persons  he  had 
known  out  of  England ;  you  have  said  you  forgot  the  name  of  any 
persons  he  mentioned  in  England? — I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
the  BROOMES,  the  fighting  men,  and  MORGAN,  a  bushranger.  His 
whole  talk  was  about  those  men. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  his  walk  ?     You  havi 
him  walk? — Very  awkward — very  bad  legs. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  colour  of  his  hair. 
What  was  the  colour  of  his  hair  ?  Was  it  as  it  is  now  ? — It  was 
lighter  then  than  now. 

You  say  you  left  after  about  three  weeks.  Before  leaving  was 
anything  said  by  him  to  you  ? — The  last  words  he  used  to  us  as 
we  left  the  hut  were,  "  Do  not  say  you  have  seen  me  up  here." 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  leaving  the  hut  ? — Came  south  ;  and 
after  three  days'  work  were  engaged  at  a  station  kept  by  Messrs. 
NICHOLLS  and  AIREY. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  them  ? — Several  months — till 
after  Christmas. 

And  then? — Kept  working  down  further  south,  taking  the 
run  of  the  work  as  it  went 

By  that  do  you  mean  getting  occupation  as  you  went  on  ? — 
Yes. 

Sheep-washing  ? — All  kinds  of  bush  work. 
Bush  work,  you  call  it? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Except  ranging,  I  hope  ? — Not 
the  ranging. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  long  did  this  sort  of  life  last  you  ? — I  was 
there  until  the  end  of  1861. 

And  then  ? — 1  came  down  to  Melbourne  to  take  ship  to  come 
home. 

You  came  home? — Yes. 

What  were  you  doing,  then,  from  that  time  till  you  went  to 
Mr.  SMITH? — I  took  employment  with  the  Victoria  Dock  Com- 
pany, and  was  requested  to  join  Mr.  SMITH. 

With  whom  you  have  been  for  the  last  eight  and  a-half  years  ? 
—Yes. 

Now,  I  think,  until  within  a  short  time — I  am  taking  you  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May, — your  evidence,  and  the 
information  you  could  give,  had  not  been  made  known  to  anybody. 
It  had  not  been  made  known,  at  all  events,  to  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury?— Not  to  either  side;  not  to  anyone,  except  1  had 
spoken  of  it  among  my  own  friends. 

You  volunteered  your  own  information? — I  wrote  to  you. 
You  wrote  to  me.     That  is  the  letter  (handing  a  letter  to  the 
witness)  ? — That  is  the  one. 

That  being  so,  you  were  communicated  with  by  the  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  Mr.  STEVENSON? — Yes. 

Were  you  then  brought  into  Court  to  see  whether  you  could 
recognise  anybody  ? — Yes. 

You  then  saw  the  Defendant? — I  then  saw  the  Defendant, 
and  recognised  him  as  the  man  I  had  known  as  the  hut  keeper. 
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As  the  man  you  had  known,  and  have  been  speaking  about  ? 
-Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALT. 

What  made  you  write  to  Mr.  HAWKINS  about  it?— It  was 
principally  the  remark  made  by  his  lordship  I  read  in  the  paper. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  that? — You  considered 
the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  who  spoke  to  him  as  a  boy  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  was  wanting  in  weight.  As  I  had  known  him 
several  years  later,  I  thought  I  might  come  and  see  him. 

During  this  trial  ? — Yes,  during  this  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  30th  May,  1873. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  think,  then,  there  would  be  a  failure 
of  justice  if  you  did  not  come  forward  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  quite 
believed  that  justice  would  be  done. 

But  you  thought  you  would  help  in  doing  it ;  was  that  it  ? — I 
thought  I  might  as  well  come  forward  and  say  what  I  knew. 

Do  you  know  Wapping  ? — I  do  not  know  Wapping. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Detective  WHICHEIJ  at  all  ? — I  do  not. 

Then  you  were  not  visited  by  any  detective,  I  suppose,  before 
you  wrote  to  Mr.  HAWKINS? — Not  one. 

You  were  in  London  during  all  the  former  trial  ? — I  was. 

You  knew  at  that  time  it  was  suggested  that  the  Defendant 
was  ARTHUR  ORTON  from  the  bush  ? — I  have  not  said  so. 

Did  you  not  see  it  in  the  papers  ? — I  read  the  papers,  and  the 
answers  given  by  the  Defendant  on  cross-examination  reminded 
me  of  the  man  I  knew  as  the  hut  keeper. 

Did  you  not  think  then  he  was  your  old  friend  ARTHUR  ? — No, 
I  never  called  him  a  friend. 

An  old  acquaintance.  Why  did  you  not  come  forward  then 
and  help  in  doing  justice  ? — Why  should  I  ? 

Why  should  you  now  '! — I  am  here  now. 

Why  did  you  not  come  forward  then  to  do  justice? — I  have 
given  my  reason  for  coming  forward  now.  I  cannot  give  a 
better  one. 

Can  you  give  me  a  reason  for  not  coming  forward  then  to  help 
in  doing  justice  ? — [  had  not  seen  the  man  then. 

Why  did  you  not  come  and  see  him? — I  had  myself  to 
study,  and  my  employer's  time  to  study. 

The  thought  did  not  occur  to  you  ? — The  thought  occurred  to 
me  he  was  the  same  man.  I  spoke  of  it  among  my  own  friends. 

Why  did  you  not  come  forward  to  aid  in  doing  justice  to  a 
right  cause  ? — I  am  here  now. 

That  is  the  only  answer  you  can  give  me? — That  is  the  only 
reason  I  am  here. 

Is  that  the  only  answer  you  can  give  me,  that  you  are  here 
now,  as  a  reason  for  your  not  coming  forward  then  ? — My  only 
object  in  coming  here  is  to  aid  in  justice  being  done,  whether 
sooner  or  later. 

Have  you  anything  at  all  but  your  own  evidence  to  prove  you 
stayed  in  the  hut  for  three  weeks  with  this  person  you  call 
ARTHUR  ? — I  have  a  few  papers  here,  testimonials  from  employers, 
not  far  from  that  same  neighbourhood,  which  will  say  a  little 
for  me. 

When  are  they  dated  ?— They  are  dated  July,  1861. 

I  thought  you  were  telling  us  about  the  end  of  1858  ? — Exactly. 

This  happened  at  the  end  of  1858? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  evidence  at  all  to  show  you  were  at  that  hut  in 
1*.~)S  for  three  weeks  with  a  man  named  ARTHUR? — I  have  none. 

But  your  own  oath  ? — My  own  oath. 

Who  was  the  person  you  worked  for  at  the  end  of  1858? — I  do 
not  know  his  name. 

You  do  not  know  his  name  ? — I  have  forgotten. 

Did  the  man  come  there  for  whom  you  were  to  work  ? — I  do  not 
remember  seeing  him.  The  overseer  worked  there  with  us. 

Was  it  the  overseer  hired  you? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  overseer  since  ? — Never. 

What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

How  many  other  men  were  working  there  besides  you? — Six 
or  seven  of  us  altogether.  I  only  remember  the  name  of  this  man 
(pointing  to  the  Defendant),  and  no  other. 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  other  man  since  ? — Yes,  we  worked 
together  for  some  time  afterwards,  at  the  next  place  we  were  both 
••r  at  Messrs.  NICIKH.LS  and  AlUKvV 

When  did  you  last  see  that  other  man,  the  only  one  you  recollect 
_r  the  six  or  seven  men  besides  the  Defendant  ? — We  worked 
iier  till  our  job  was  finished  ;  we  had  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment, ami  I  left  him  at  that  place. 

When  <li'l  you  last  see  him  is  my  question? — [t  would  be 
in  1- 

He  worked  you  say  at  some  other  place  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Nowhere-Else  ?  Does  that  name  appear  on  the  map  ? — I  do 
not  know.  I  should  like  to  see  a  good  map ;  it  received  that 
name  because  it  was  understood  it  was  impossible  to  go  further 
than  that  without  the  aid  of  a  black,  to  guide  one  through  to  the 
IJiver  Murray.  The  scrub  was  impenetrable. 

Was  it  much  of  a  station  ? — A  small  station. 
Wore  there  any  other  huts  about  it  belonging  to  people  ? — They 
were  some  distance  from  the  other  station. 

Distance  is  not  of  much  account  out  in  that  neighbourhood? — 
N'ot  a  great  deal. 

you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  hut-owner  or  hut-keeper  in 
that  place? — I  can  give  you  a  place  railed  Kewell. 

I  would  rather  have  Nowhere-Else.     If  you  can  tell  me  on 


your  oath  the  name  of  any  other  person  who  was  employing  men 
there  at  that  time  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  like  a  farm  building — each 
station  is  a  separate  thing.  It  is  not  a  place. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  I  apprehend  Nowhere-Else  would  not  be  the 
name  of  a  farm,  and  a  station.  What  is  the  extent  of  Nowhere- 
Else  ? — Many  miles. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  call  many  miles  ? — 1 
do  not  know  the  circumference. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  ? — The  land. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  run? — A  regular  sheep  run. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  hut  or  habitation — was  there 
anything  else  besides  the  hut  ? — The  run  itself.  It  would  take 
the  same  name. 

Just  as  you  speak  of  such  a  name  for  a  farm  which  includes 
the  farm-building? — It  includes  the  farm  buildings  and  the 
country  round  which  the  sheep  graze  upon. 

Dr.  KENEALT:  Do  I  understand  you  that  Nowhere-Elso 
belonged  only  to  one  individual  ? — It  might  have  belonged  to 
a  firm. 

I  did  not  talk  about  a  firm.  Was  it  one  property  belonging 
to  one  party  ? — One  property. 

Belonging  to  one  party  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Just  as  Boisdale  and  Dargo.  The 
station  means  simply  a  collection  of  farm  buildings,  and  the 
run  all  round  belonging  to  it.  That  is  what  they  call  a  station  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusn  :  Not  a  township  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  any  one  go  with  you  to  Nowhere-Else  ? — 
No  one. 

Did  any  one  come  away  with  you  from  Nowhere-Elge  ? — One 
man  came  with  me,  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

The  only  man  whose  name  you  remember  but  ARTHUR  ? — Yes. 

Is  THOMPSON  dead? — I  never  saw  him  since  1858. 

When  did  the  overseer  pay  you  ? — When  the  job  was  finished. 

How  much  did  he  pay  you  ? — £1  per  week. 

You  have  not  the  least  idea  of  his  name  or  his  employer's 
name  ? — I  forget  them. 

How  was  it  that  ARTHUR  aspired  to  the  name  of  Doctor  ? — I 
believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  wanting  to  be  known. 

Did  he  say  so  ? — He  had  a  horse  with  him  for  which  he  had 
no  receipt. 

You  know  very  well  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask 
you  did  he  say  so  ? — I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  said  so  to  me. 

Was  it  when  you  came  first  or  when  you  were  going  away 
that  he  wanted  you  to  call  him  Doctor  ? — During  the  time  we 
were  living  there. 

Did  you  and  he  make  very  good  friends  during  those  three 
weeks  ? — Oh  no,  we  were  not  friends. 

Did  he  do  anything  except  cook  in  the  hut  ? — No. 

Used  you  to  sleep  in  that  hut  every  night? — Yes. 

Used  you  to  be  away  all  day? — Yes,  a  short  distance  away. 

How  did  you  pass  your  time  ? — At  work,  we  were  at  work 
about  the  sheep  during  that  time  :  we  went  home  to  our  dinner 
and  back  to  supper. 

Do  you  mean  managing  sheep  ? — Dipping  sheep  preparatory  to 
their  being  sheared. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  understood  you  it  was  sheep- 
shearing  time  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  Was  anybody  by  when  he  asked  you  what  part 
of  London  you  came  from  ? — Some  other  men  were  in  the  hut. 

Were  they  by  to  hear  the  conversation? — Yes. 

Did  they  join  in  the  conversation,  or  did  you  and  he  carry  it 
on  alone  ? — The  conversation  would  be  general. 

How  long  had  you  been  there  when  he  asked  you  this  question 
about  London  ? — A  day  or  two. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  come  from  London  ? — He  probably 
asked  me  what  part  of  London  I  had  come  from. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  did  he  know  you  had  come 
from  London  at  all,  that  is  the  question  ? — Accent,  perhaps. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  cockney  accent 
about  you  here  ;  you  had  it  then,  perhaps  ? — I  might  have  had. 

Did  he  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  Wapping  ? — Merely  with 
respect  to  his  father  being  a  butcher  nnd  supplying  the  meat  to 
i  the  docks ;  that  he  knew  the  London  Docks  and  Wapping  far 
I  better  than  I  did. 

You  were  a  Londoner  1  suppose  ?— I  have  been  some  years  in 
London.  I  am  a  native  of  Deal,  in  Kent. 

You  had  not  been  much  in  London  when  you  went  to 
Australia  ? — I  had  been  there  ten  years. 

In  London  ? — In  London. 

You  have  read  the  accounts,  I  suppose,  of  this  trial  as  well  as 
of  the  last  ?— Yes. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  what  you  have  heard  him  speak  of  South 
America  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  whole  conversation,  only  the 
names  of  the  places.  I  may  as  well  say  reading  the  accounts  of 
the  trial  has  reminded  me  of  those  names. 

Did  he  speak  of  the  BROOMKS  as  being  very  intimate  friends  of 
his  ? — Not  to  me,  but  to  the  man  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  who  had 
known  him  before. 

In  your  presence  ? — In  my  presence. 

In  your  presence  did  he  speak  of  the  BECOMES  as  having  been 
very  old  intimate  friends  of  his  ? — He  spoke  to  this  man,  WILLIAM 
THOMPSON. 
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He  spoke  to  WILLIAM  THOMPSON  of  the  BROOMES  as  being  very 

old  intimate  friends  of  his.'.' — As  having  known  them. 

vr  diil  he  say  he  knew  them  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  .lustirf  Mru.oi: :   You  said  WILLIAM  THOMPSON  had  known 
fon-.     How  did  you  know? — It  was  my  impression. 

Had  \Vn.i.iAM  THOMPSON  known  him  in  Wapping? — No,  not 
in  Wapping,  I  do  not  believe. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  When  he  was  talking  about  the  BPOOMKS  did 
lie  not  give  some  account  of  them,  and  his  friendship  witli  thi-m  ? 
—  lie  was  continually  talking  of  pri/.e  fight*,  and  bushra' 
nnd  the  HKOOMF.S. 

Were  there  any  other  pri/.e-lighterB  he  was  fond  of  talking  of 
i  the    I!i:oo\nV.'_-My  impression    is  lie  seemed  to  know  all 
that  were  in  the  colony. 

All  the  prize-lighters  in  London? — All  the  prize-fighters  and 
bushrangers  that  were  in  the  colony. 

Were  the  BROOMES  in  the  colony  at  that  time? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  not  mention  some  London  prize-fighters  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with? — He  might  have  done,  but  I  do  not  re- 
meinlier. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  BROOMES  in  the  colony  before  that? — 
From  him. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  the  BROOMES  and  the 
Brighton  card  case? — What  I  read  in  the  papers. 

He  did  not  tell  you  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  Brighton  card 
case,  and  he  was  one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  BROOMES  ? — 1  do 
not  remember  what  he  said  about  it.  By  his  course  of  con- 
versation I  may  say  I  should  have  thought  he  had  been  a  profes- 
sional fighter  himself ;  but  on  one  occasion  I  examined  his  hand 
as  it  lay  on  the  table.  My  idea  was  he  could  not  be  a  hard  hitter. 
He  had  a  very  small  fat  hand,  knuckle-bones  not  visible. 

Otherwise  from  his  conversation? — Otherwise  from  his  con- 
versation I  would  think  he  was  a  regular  prize-fighter. 

All  his  conversation  ran  on  prize-fighting  and  bushranging  ? — 
A  low  man  altogether. 

You  were  very  glad  to  get  away  from  such  a  low-bred  man  ? 
— I  was  indeed. 

Did  he  call  you  aside  and  whisper  into  your  ear,  "  Do  not  say 
you  have  seen  me  here"? — He  called  that  out  to  WILLIAM 
THOMPSON,  who  knew  him. 

It  was  not  to  you  he  gave  that  caution  ? — Not  to  me. 

My  friend  has  asked  you  about  some  troopers  in  the  hut.  How 
soon  after  that  did  you  leave  ?— After  these  troopers  ? 

Yes? — How  soon  after  did  I  leave  the  station?  It  must  have 
been  a  fortnight  after  that. 

Then  they  came  there  a  week  after  you  left  there  ? — About 
that  time.  I  cannot  remember  positively  when  they  came. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS.  x 

You  say  his  conversation  was  about  prize-fighting  and  bush- 
rangers ?— It  was. 

Was  that  the  general  sort  of  conversation  that  passed? — Yes. 

As  regards  your  engagement  at  this  station,  as  I  understand  it 
was  a  mere  temporary  engagement ;  you  were  taken  on  as  an 
extra  hand  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  just  for  that  one  job.  There  were 
several  of  us  left  together  when  it  was  finished. 

As  I  understand,  you  knew  nothing  of  THOMPSON  until  you 
found  him  there? — No. 

You  were  asked  about  Mr.  WHICHER.  Was  anything  of  any 
sort  or  kind  said  to  you  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  was  no  cross-examination 
about  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  not  say  a  word  about  it. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ;  You  say  you  thought  he  knew  the 
man  THOMPSON.  What  passed  between  the  man  you  called 
ARTHUR  and  THOMPSON  which  led  you  to  infer  that  they  had  been 
known  to  one  another  before  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  that 
THOMPSON  said  to  you  in  the  absence  of  the  party  ? — I  cannot 
answer. 

You  cannot  say? — No. 

All  your  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  from  what  THOMPSON 
has  told  you  ? — Yes. 

You  say  that  when  you  were  going  away  he  said  something ; 
do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  addressed  to  THOMPSON 
alone? — We  were  departing  together.  I  heard  it  equally  with 
THOMPSON. 

You  and  THOMPSON  were  going  away  together? — We  were. 

Did  he  address  himself  to  THOMPSON,  or  to  all  of  you,  or  to 
whom? — More  particularly  to  THOMPSON. 

What  did  he  say? — "Do  not  say  that  you   have  seen  me  up 

You  said  something  about  a  horse;  do  you  remember  the 
colour  of  the  horse? — -I  do  not. 

A  .lri:oi::  May  1  ask  what  weight  you  put  him  at? — At  that 
time  about  l:i  or  14  stone. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  his  conversation  ran  on 
bushrangers;  in  what  way?  Can  you  give  us  any  specimen  at 
all  of  the  conversation  ? — 1  have  heard  him  speak  of  MORGAN',  the 
btufaranger. 

In  what  way?  Did  he  speak  of  their  adventures  or  what? — 
•  >ke  principally  of  their  adventures,  as  having  been 
acquainted  with  them. 

I  lavinLr  been  acquainted  with  their  adventures,  or  with  the  men 
themselves  ? — With  their  adventures  and  the  men  was  my  im- 


pression.   The  words  that  he  used  I  cannot  at  this  lapse  of  time 
call  to  mind. 

I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  place  is  the  hut  such  as  you  have 
been  d'-scribing? — Built  of  wood — just  built  of  logs  or  slabs, 
just  the  four  sides  and  a  chimney. 

What  did  the  men  sleep  on  ? — On  a  kind  of  sheet  of  bark  rcst- 
I'oles. 

Do  they  sleep  in  their  clothes?  Have  they  no  bedding? — 
Two  sheep  skins  put  on  that,  and  we  should  take  our  blankets 
which  we  always  take  with  us,  and  wrap  ourselves  in  them. 

A  rough  sort  of  life  ? — ^ 

Do  they  all  sleep  in  one  room  ? — It  is  only  one  room. 

How  many  7nen  slept  in  that? — Six  or  seven. 

1  'pon  this  sort  of  bed  that  you  have  been  describing  ?—  'i 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Were  you  going  north  at  the  time? — I 
was  about  50  miles  from  the  place,  when  I  heard  that  would  be 
the  first  station  opened,  and  I  pushed  on  there  at  once. 

Was  that  the  most  northward? — 1  went  from  near  a  place 
called  Horsham  downwards  on  Kininey  ;  it  was  a  north-easterly 
direction.  To  reach  this  place  from  Horsham  I  struck  right  across 
to  a  place  called  Kewell,  and  from  there  to  a  station  occupied  by 
Mi  MriMtELL,  and  from  there  took  a  line  by  the  bush  trees  away 
to  a  place  called  Nowhcre-Else. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  the  way  you  make  your 
way  in  the  bush  ? — To  that  place  ;  the  line  by  the  bush  trees. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  That  was  the  furthest  extremity  of  any 
that  was  opened  at  that   time  ? — I  understood  we  could  get  no 
further ;  the  scrub  was  impenetrable  without  the  aid  of  a 
to  guide  us  to  the  River  Murray. 

Had  you  been  working  your  way,  from  the  time  you  arrived  at 
Melbourne,  to  various  places,  until  you  got  there  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  About  the  hut.  You  were  at  a  good 
many  of  these  stations  ? — A  good  many. 

Are  the  huts  all  of  the  same  description  ? — All  of  the  same 
description. 

Where  the  men  all  sleep,  is  it  in  one  room  on  beds  of  this  de- 
scription ? — Or  on  the  floor. 

That  is  the  sort  of  life  in  the  bush  ? — It  is  preferable  sometimes 
to  get  out  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  your  food  that  of  sheep? — Mutton 
and  bread. 

That  only,  was  it? — That  only,  except  at  some  stations  we 
should  get  beef  and  bread. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  they  grow  no  vegetables? — No 
vegetables. 

A  JUROR  :  What  were  these  two  troopers  doing  at  that  hut  ? — 
We  understood  that  they  had  come  up  to  trace  some  blacks  who 
had  murdered  a  hawker,  or  travelling  pedlar,  not  far  from  that 
neighbourhood. 

They  soon  went  away  again  ? — We  saw  them  ride  away  as  we 
were  at  our  work,  and  we  never  heard  again  from  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  blacks  did  you  say  ? — No,  the 
troopers. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  How  long  did  they  stay  while  you  were 
there  eating  your  dinner? — We  would  be  there  a  good  hour. 

They  were  the  same? — We  left  them  in  the  hut. 

Did  they  have  food  with  you  ? — Yes. 

All  you  know  is  they  had  gone  away  when  you  returned? — Yes. 

A  JUROR:  How  did  ARTHUR  go  away  when  those  troopers 
came? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE:  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  see 
ARTHUR  go  away  when  the  troopers  came,  but  when  you  came  in 
there  you  found  the  troopers  there,  and  no  ARTHUR  to  cook  your 
dinner  ? — Yes. 

And  ARTHUR  did  not  appear  until  after  the  troopers  had  gone? 
— After  they  had  gone. 

And  when  you  came  back  he  was  in  his  proper  place? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Where  was  the  horse  at  that  time  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  said  he  had  no  receipt.  Was  it 
usual  to  carry  a  receipt? — Simply  that  the  horse  would  be  a 
stolen  one. 

You  mean  one  that  had  not  been  purchased  so  as  to  have  a 
receipt  given  for  the  price? — It  would  be  a  stolen  1m: 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Does  a  man  always  carry  a  receipt 
for  his  horse  in  his  pocktt? — Such  a  character  as  that  would 
(pointing  to  the  Defendant). 

A  JUROR:  Did  ARTHUR  give  any  reason  for  it? — I  cannot 
altogether  sty  that  he  told  me.  I  was  not  friendly  enough  with 
him. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Did  anyone  in  your  presence? — I  cannot 
remember  that.  That  was  told  me  afterwards. 

The  Lni:i>  Ciin:i  .Irsno. :  Had  you  any  dispute  with  him — any 
quarrel  with  him  ?  You  say  you  were  not  friendly.  You  mav 
not  have  been  friendly  because  you  did  not  like  one  another,  but 
you  may  have  been  unfriendly  because  there  was  .some  dispute. 
Was  there  any  dispute  ?  —  1  considered  him  a  lazy  cook,  and  spoke 
to  him  respecting  his  cooking  once,  and  raised  his  anger  very 
much,  and  he  was  very  abusive. 

Mr.  Justice  Mu.i.ni::  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  reasons  why 
he  did  not  cook  your  dinner  the  day  the  troopers  came? — Not 
to  me. 

Did  you  notice  it  ? — It  struck  me. 

You  do  not  remember  any  particular  observation  about  it? 

The  remark  made  among  ourselves  was  that  he  got  out  of  the 
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way  on  account  of  the  troopers  being  there,  that  he  was  afraid 
they  bad  come  after  him. 

Do  you  mean  that  some  of  the  party  said  that  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  said  "  among  ourselves." 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  1  mean,  did  he  to  you,  on  any  remon- 
strance or  otherwise  being  made  by  yourself,  or  any  of  the  party, 
give  any  reason  why  he  was  away  ? — He  would  not  give  it  to  me. 

He  did  not?— No. 

A  JUROR  :  Did  you  notice  any  twitch  about  the  eye  of  ARTHUR  ? 
— Merely  a  staring  of  the  eyebrows. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Just 
wrinkling  the  forehead  when  excited.  (Describing.) 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.LOR  :  You  put  your  hand  above  it? — Just  a 
line  across  the  forehead. 

To  bring  them  together,  to  contract  them,  or  to  open  them,  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

ROBERT  HAYWOOD,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

How  old  are  you  ? — 44 

What  is  your  occupation  ? — Carman. 

Do  you  live  now  at  Lower  Pelham-street  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  ever  working  with  THOMAS  ALSTED  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  at  Lower  East  Smithfield  ? — It  were. 

Do  you  recollect  old  Mr.  ORTON'S  house  ? — I  do  ;  the  shop  in 
Lower  East  Smithfield. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  ORTON  boys  ? — I  remember  one 
called  CHARLES,  deformed,  and  I  recollect  more  so  ARTHUR,  the 
youngest,  commonly  called  in  the  days  then  SLOBBERY  ORTON. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  they  called  him  SLOBBERY  ORTON  ? — Yes, 
because  he  had  a  little  liquor  from  his  mouth  came  down  at  the 
side. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  ARTHUR'S  face  ? — Yes. 

AVhat  have  you  noticed  about  his  face  ? — A  twitching  of  the 
eyebrows,  and  a  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  turning  them  up  very 
much  ;  likewise  a  shrugging  of  his  shoulders. 

I  ought  to  have  asked  you  how  old  was  he  when  you  first 
knew  him  ? — A  little  over  ten — I  should  suppose,  from  ten  to 
eleven. 

Do  you  remember  his  going  to  sea  ? — I  remember  when  he 
went  away  at  the  time. 


Do  you  remember  when  he  went  away  the  first  time  ? — That  is 
the  first  time. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  back  again  ? — No,  I  did  not  see 
him  after  the  time  he  first  left. 

Not  after  the  time  he  first  left?— No. 

Do  you  remember  at  all  seeing  any  of  the  boys  he  used  to  play 
with  ? — Yes,  two  lads ;  1  believe  their  names  to  be  WHITE  ;  one 
of  Mr.  ALSTED'S,  the  son  of  Mr.  THOMAS  ALSTED. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  LAWRENCE  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Was  that  when  LAWRENCE  was  at  ALSTED'S  ? — He  served  his 
apprenticeship  there ;  he  worked  overhead  next  door  to  the  house 
I  lived  in. 

You  have  seen  the  Defendant,  I  think  ? — I  saw  him  in  this 
Court  five  weeks,  I  think  it  was,  yesterday — I  would  not  say  to  a 
day. 

Had  you  seen  him  before  ? — Not  since  he  went  away  first. 

Have  you  formed  an  opinion  about  the  Defendant  ? — I  have, 

What  is  that  opinion  ? — I  firmly  believe  he  is  the  boy  we  used 
to  call  SLOBBERY  ORTON. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALT. 

How  old  was  ORTON  when  you  last  saw  him  ? — Nearly  fourteen. 

And  from  your  recollection  of  a  boy  of  nearly  fourteen  years, 
you  swear  that  this  is  he  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  him  by  his  features. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  getting  hundreds 
of  pounds  ? — I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Never  ? — No. 

That  you  mean  to  swear  to  those  gentlemen  ? — I  do  ;  on  my 
oath,  1  have  not  heard. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  until  now  that  some  of  them  are 
to  get  as  much  as  £500  ? — No. 

Did  anyone  come  to  you  about  this,  to  get  your  evidence  in 
the  case  ? — Mr.  ALSTED,  through  Mr.  LAWRENCE,  I  believe. 

Have  you  seen  WHICHER  at  all? — I  do  not  know  him ;  at  least, 
not  personally. 

Do  you  know  Detective  CLARKE  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Then  you  have  come  forward  for  love  of  justice? — I  was 
brought  here  by  Mr.  ALSTED  to  see  if  I  could  recognise  the 
features  that  I  knew  when  a  boy,  and  I  did,  and  believe  it  to  be 
him. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  morning  at  half -past  10.] 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DA!f.— MONDAY,  JUNE,  16,  1873. 

NOTHING  of  any  particular  interest  occurred  on  this  day  which  requires  anything  like  a  summary  or  an  introduction.  The  evidence 
of  Major  FORSTER  was  damaging  to  the  Defendant,  from  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  witness  :  while  the  testimony  given  by  Captain 
McEvoY,  on  military  matters,  helped  his  defence,  though  the  Captain  meant  quite  otherwise.  Never  probably  was  any  witness 
more  hopelessly  bewildered  than  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  member  for  Meath.  Dr.  KENEALY  put  to  him  in  the  same 
words  the  very  questions  which  Sir  JOHN  COLERIDGE,  prompted  by  Captain  POLHILL  TURNER,  had  put  to  the  Claimant  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  witness  actually  denounced  the  questions  as  meaningless,  and  .incapable  of  any  rational  answer.  It  was  upon 
the  Claimant's  answers  to  these  very  questions  that  Sir  JOHN  COLERIDGE  argued  that  he  could  never  have  been  in  the  army  in  his 
life,  even  for  a  single  day.  We  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE,  which  furnished  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE  with  one 
of  his  main  reasons  for  his  memorable  apology  for,  or  defence  of  Falsehood  and  Equivocation — a  defence  which  must  for  ever  stamp 
him  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  disgraceful  men  that  ever  sat  upon  and  sullied  the  Seat  of  Justice. 

The  Hornet  newspaper,  which  in  1873  was  in  honest  hands,  thus  characterizes  some  of  Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN'S  doings  on  the 
subject  of  Contempt. 

"CHIEF  JUSTICES'   JUSTICE. 

"  We  have  all  heard  of  the  proverbial '  justices'  justice  ; '  but  the  justice  of  the  Chief  Justice's  will  be  equally  memorable.  Just  as 
people  were  beginning  to  ignore  the  TICHBORNE  Case,  Mr.  WHALLEY  and  Mr.  ONSLOW  were  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  fined  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  having  used  libellous  and  contemptuous  words  in  the  heat  of  oratory.  Mr.  SKIP- 
WORTH  and  the  Claimant  repeated  the  offence  at  Brighton,  the  same  evening.  Very  few  people  knew  anything  about  it ;  the  London, 
journals  gave  no  reports  of  the  speeches ;  but  somebody  sent  the  Brighton  papers  to  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  COCKBURN,  and  then  all 
the  journals  published  the  libels,  and  the  whole  world  learned  that  Mr.  SKIPWORTH  had  rather  be  fined  and  sent  to  prison  than  not, 
and  that  the  Claimant  accuses  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  having  prejudged  his  case.  The  offenders  were  summoned  in  due 


ment  and  ability  all  the  reporters  speak  in  eulogistic  terms.  The  editors,  too,  have  been  supplied  with  half-a-dozen  columns  of  spicy 
matter,  and  have  been  again  permitted  to  express,  as  plainly  as  possible,  their  opinion  that  the  Claimant  is  not  Sir  ROGER.  But  if  a 
cross-examining  counsel  were  to  ask  The  Unmet  what  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  had  gained,  or  what  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
had  gained,  he  would  buzz  out  something  about  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  decline  to  reply  more  definitely,  lest  he,  too,  should 
be  caged  for  contempt." 


MAJOR  JOHN  FORSTER,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  still  in  the  army? — No. 

Were  you  formerly  in  the  Carabineers  ? — Yes. 

For  what  time? — I  joined  the  Carabineers  in  1847,  and  left 
tlmn  in  ix.Y.i. 

I)')  you  remember  Mr.  ROGER  CHARLES  TlCHBOKXE  joining  the 
Carabineers  ? — Perfectly. 

That  was  in  October,  1849,  I  think?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  until  he  left  in  February,  1853? — Yes. 

During  a  great  portion  of  that  time  were  you  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  daily? — In  the  beginning,  when  I  first  joined,  I  saw 
him  daily. 

For  about  how  long  do  you  think? — Six  or  seven  months ;  then 

the  regiment  was  dispersed    throughout  Ireland.     I  went    to 

Limerick,  and  he  remained  at  head-quarters  at  Cahir,  and  then  I 

was  absent  from  the  regiment  on  sick  leave  from  1851,  and  re- 

•  fit  the  end  of  1802,  just  prior  to  Utx;Ki:  TicmioiiNE  leaving. 

While  the  regiment  was  dispersed  were  you  in  the  habit,  at 
times,  of  seeing  him? — No. 

But  you  were  with  the  regiment  when  he  finally  left? — Yes. 

What  was  your  rank  when  he  joined  ? — Lieutenant. 


And  when  he  left  ? — Captain. 

Did  you  know  him  thoroughly? — Thoroughly. 

So  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  him  if  alive  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Were  you  present  at  the  actual  time  he  joined  ? — I  believe  I 
was  the  first  person  who  saw  him. 

Do  you  remember  at  all  going  out  with  him,  or  seeing  him 
about,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — lie  was  put  under  my  charge, 
and  I  recollect  pretty  well  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  him 
down  to  the  hairdresser's  to  get  his  hair  cut. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  been  to  Lord  HOWTH  before 
you  saw  him  ? — No,  I  thought  that  occurred  afterwards.  My  im- 
pression was  a  different  story  to  Colonel  BICKERSTAFF'S.  I  recol- 
lect seeing  him  come  into  the  barrack  yard. 

Did  you  go  with  him  to  other  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  I  went  with 
him  to  Mr.  HUNT,  the  cigar  dealer,  and  ordered  a  supply  of 
cigars. 

And  after  that  time  you  knew  him  intimately? — He  was  in  the 
same  troop  with  me  until  we  left  Dublin  in  1850. 

Do  you  recollect  his  accent? — Perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  that,  owing  to  his  French  accent,  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  learning  the  word  of  command  and  the  orders  he  had 
to  give? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  had  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
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pressing  himself  generally,  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  entirely 
1'rrucli  idioms — Kngli.sh  words  with  the  pure  translation  of 
;i  phrases. 

\\.i^  iii.it  ob  .  rvahle  liy  tlu>  wii  it.  or  the  portion  of  < 

tln>  regiment  associ  itnl  with  him  '! — Yes,  a  sort  of  thing  that  wag 
talked  about.  I  in.iy  mention  an  instance.  We  used  to  go  a 
1  deal  to  balls,  ami  a  young  lady  I  can  recollect  perfectly  well 
—  I  think  it  was  Miss  Fn/.iiu:.\l.l>,  the  daughter  of  Lord  BDWAB) 
:  i>  remarked  on  his  extraordinary  way  of  Hpeaking, 
iiicntioiiing  a  phrase  he  used.  He  said:  "Do  you  profit  by  the 
tine  time  to  make  a  promenade ?  ''  That  is  the  way  he  used  to 
speak,  and  all  his  language  was  throughout  that  of  a  complete 
Frenchman,  and  "What  for  you  do  this?"  It  was  always  that 
wav — pure  translation. 

This  incident  of  the  ball  reminds  me  to  ask  you  this  question —  I 
what  families  did  he  visit  in  Dublin  '1 — Principally  Lady  CI.ANRI- 
<-.M:I>K,  and  1  can  mention  an  incident  connected  with  that,  to 
show  on  what  intimate  terms  we  were,  and  how  he  consulted  me 
about  a  good  many  things.  He  had  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  : 
great  aunt — I  understood  her  to  be  Lady  CI.ANIMCARDE — and  he 
asked  me  what  dress  he  ought  to  wear.  It  was  the  first  time,  I 
think,  he  went  to  dine  with  her,  and  to  humbug  him — I  did  not 
know  who  he  was  going  to  meet — I  said,  "Most  likely  you  will 
meet  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  all  the  great  people,  and  you 
must  go  in  full  uniform;"  and  accordingly  he  did.  He  went 
with  his  helmet  and  everything  else  on,  and  he  rejoined  me  after- 
wards at  the  theatre,  cap-a-pie,  and  said,  "  Ah,  what  for  you  tell 
me  to  go  in  my  full  uniform '!  "  And  he  said,  "  There  was  no  one 
there  but  my  aunt." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  remember  a  passage  in  a  letter,  "  I 
dined  with  Lady  CLANRICAKDE.  The  party  was  rather  small." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Now  as  regards  his  giving  the  word  of 
command,  just  illustrate  how  he  did  that? — Again,  I  was  not 
positively  present,  but  this  sort  of  conversations,  expressions,  and 
wonls  was  talked  of  amongst  us  in  the  regiment,  and  I  recollect 
at  Cahir  there  was  a  round  robin  sent  by  the  subaltern  officers  to 
( 'olonel  HAY,  who  was  then  commanding  the  regiment,  asking  him 
to  put  Mr.  TICIIBORNK  on  orderly  duty.  He  had  always  been 
supernumerary  orderly,  and  there  being  few  officers  in  those  days, 
it  came  very  hard  ;  and  Colonel  HAY  said,  "  I  will  do  this,  if  he 
can  march  the  guard;  and  if  he  does  it  to-morrow  morning  with- 
out mistake,  I  will  put  him  on  orderly  duty."  Well,  the  guard 
was  formed,  and  Mr.  TICHBORNE  stood  there  ready,  and  Colonel 
HAY  said,  "Now  open  the  ranks."  Mr.  TICHBORNE'S  word  of 
command  was,  "  Open  the  ranks.  March  !  "  "  Now,"  he  said, 
"gentlemen,  you  can  hear.  Can  you  expect  me  to  put  him  on 
duty?" 

Can  you  tell  us  while  you  knew  him  that  hg  had  studied  his 
duty? — He  did  most  conscientiously;  and  we,  of  course,  being 
all  young  at  that  lime,  did  not  appreciate  the  value  really  of  his 
industry  in  trying  to  perfect  himself  in  things.  We  were  so 
struck  by  his  apparent  want  of  information  and  intellect,  that  we 
attributed  it  to  its  being  designedly  done,  that  is,  his  education 
had  been  neglected,  and  so  we  arrived  at  the  way  that  he  spoke 
as  he  did.  However,  one  day  we  were  talking  about  the  army 
examinations,  and  I  said,  "Why  it  must  have  been  a  perfeet 
farce  for  you  to  have  passed  the  examination,  apparently  as 
ignoiantas  you  are ;  it  must  have  been  absurd."  And  he  said, 
'•  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  ;  it  was  very  difficult."  And  I  said,  "  How 
i<  it  difficult?  "  And  he  said,  "They  did  ask  me  many  difficult 
questions."  I  said,  "Tell  me  one."  "They  asked  me  who 
CiiAitLKS  the  Fifth  was."  "And  did  you  say  who  he  was,?" 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  what  were  the  principal  battles  fought 
during  his  reign  'i  "  He  told  me  that,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  I  knew,  my  lord  ;  and  I  appreciated  it.  I  did  not  ask  any 
more. 

That  you  remember  most  perfectly  with  him  ? — That  I  remem- 
ber most  perfectly. 

From  your  observations  of  him  and  conversations  with  him,  do 
you  believe  he  had  conscientiously  studied  his  duties  as  an  officer  ? 

Most  certainly. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  he  was  not  a  mere  ignoramus? 
— No,  he  could  not  have  been — at  least  he  satisfied  me  he  was 
not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  mode  of  giving  an  order  or  word  of 
command  in  a  French  accent  would  in  itself  be  ludicrous  ? — Yes. 

And  no  doubt  that  made  a  great  impression? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  conversation  you  had  with  him 
with  reference  to  these  studies  at  all  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  as  to  his  habits  of  reading?— Not  the  least. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  smoking? — Yea,  but  1  thought  he  was 
more  in  the  habit  of  taking  snuff.  I  did  not  remark  him  smoke 
BO  much. 

Do  you  remember  about  his  snuff-box,  whether  his  companions 
used  to  pass  a  joke  about  it  ? — I  assisted  at  the  inspection  of  his 
clothes  and  different  things  belonging  to  him  when  he  joined,  and 
we  discovered  a  tin  of  snuff  among  his  other  property,  and  a  lot  of 
pipes  and  things,  and  a  teapot ;  and  I  recollect  the  box  of  snuff 
being  emptied  into  the  teapot. 

1  suppose  that  was  what  was  called  a  practical  joke  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  know  he  was  very  fond  of  his  snuff. 

Do  you  remember  the  box  being  taken  from  him  at  any  time  ? 
So. 

\Vas  he  able  to  sing  any  French  songs  that  you  remember? — 
Perfectly ;  soon  after  he  joined,  during  the  winter  months,  every 


Thursday  evening,  or  one  evening  in  the  week,  we  used  to  have  a 

party,  and  after  dinner  we  sat  round  the 

everybody  joined  in  a  song.     I  was  generally  master  of   tie 

were  occasions  that  I  used  to  call  upon  him  to 

sing,  and  In- said  to  me.  ••  FOBSTJ  I:,  what  for  you  ask  me  to  sing; 
yon  know  I  cannot  sing."  1  >iid,  ••  Von  sing  \ei-ywell  the  -Mar- 
seillaise,' the  -Cadet  Konsselle.'  and  'M&rlbrook  s'en  va-t-en- 
gllerre',"  and  so  he  n  lirollgh  tie 

Did  he  sing  them'.' — Vis;  in  a  mild,  little  voi'-e.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  singing. 

The  I,OKI>  CIIIH  .li  siiri: :  Did  he  sing  in  tune? — <  )h,  he 
in  nine. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAUIIY  :  You  said  his  singing  voiee  was  a  mild, 
little  voice.  What  was  his  ordinary  me. 

We  have  had  it  answered  over  and  over  again,  but  he  was  a 
slight  young  man  at  that  time.  Did  yon  notice  any  inclination 
in  him  at  all  to  become  stout  and  largely  u, -M -loped  ?  — -I  cannot 
imagine  how  it  could  possibly  happen  under  any  circumst, 
for  1  recollect  it  so  well  his  being  so  slim,  that  the  master  tailor 
had  to  put  hooks  to  his  jacket  to  keep  his  sword  belt  up. 

That  would  be  from  the  absence  of  hips? — Yes  ;  from  the  hips. 
He  was  so  small  that  if  it  were  not  for  those  hooks  being  an 
to  his  jacket,  the  sword  would  never  have  stayed  up. 

I  believe  that  a  good  many  practical  jokes  were  played  upon 
him  ? — Nightly,  I  may  say. 

I  suppose  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mutuality,  and  pr. 
jokes  were  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  you  all? — *> 

Had  you  at  any  time  anything  like  serious  conversation  with 
him  about  his  habits  at  all  ? — Y'es,  on  one  of  those  occasions  we 
were  pushing  those  women  who  come  about  the  barracks  into  his 
rooms,  and  he  remonstrated  very  forcibly,  and  1  said,  "On 
religious  and  conscientious  grounds  do  you  really  on  i 
he  said,  "  Yes,"  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  apologise,  1  will  never  do  it 
again." 

You  remember  that  incident? — Most  perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  wore  charms '! — Yes,  that  very 
evening  I  rememlier  seeing  a  quantity  of  things  round  his  neck. 

Did  you  notice  whether  there  was  a  cross  amongst  then. 
could  not  tell ;  1  saw  there  were  three  or  four. 

I  believe  you  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  ? — Y'es. 

And  you  hunted  as  well  as  he  ? — I  would  hunt  every  day  in  the 
week  if  I  could. 

And  he  hunted  also? — Not  at  that  time.  He  was  at  his  drill. 
1  made  a  mistake,  my  lord — when  at  our  quarters  at  Limerick,  I 
went  to  Cahir,  and  then  I  did  see  him. 

I  had  a  motive  in  asking  you  the  question  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  While  his  riding  drill  was  going  on 
he  could  not  hunt? — No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  But  did  he  hunt  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

What  were  his  manners  and  habits  ? — He  was  very  manicrc, 
very  much  of  a  Frenchman,  but  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  inclination  in  him  or  anything  that  in- 
duced you  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  all  fond  of  low  or  vile  society  ? 
— ( 'ertainly  not ;  quite  the  contrary. 

Had  he  a  nickname  in  the  regiment?— Yes,  only  "TF.r.sn,"  and 
"  Monsieur  TEKMI." 

Did  he  pronounce  his  name  in  that  way? — I  do  not  know.  We 
christened  him  it. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Defendant  being  in  Kngland  to 
claim  the  TlCHBORNE  baronetcy?  —  I  was  trying  to  recollect  when 
it  was.  1  was  living  in  Dorsetshire  at  the  time  I  think,  and  I 
became  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  llev.  Mr.  C\si:y.  a 
Koman  Catholic  priest,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
seemed  so  impossible  to  me  that  poor  TlCHBORNE  never  turned  up 
again,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  C'AM:Y  asking  him  whether  he  had  heard 
anything  about  him. 

And  it  was  from  him  I  suppose  you  heard? — I  .in  of 

the  name  had  come  forward. 

That  was  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  sincerely  desirous  of  recognising  him  again  if  he  had 
been  the  man? — No  one  more  so,  I  should  think. 

You  were  on   most  friendly  terms  with  UOUKI:  Ti> 
Perfectly. 

In  order  to  get  an  interview  with  him,  tell  in"  win  iner  you 
wrote  a  letter  of  which  that  is  a  copy  (handing  it)?— Shall  I 
produce  the  letter  or  read  the  copy. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Oh,  read  the  copy? — Yes,  this  is  the  Irli^i. 

Master  COCKBURN  : — 

"  Southern!,  Lewisham.  2:",n\  October,  LSI;;. 

"DEAltTlCIIIlOKNi: 

"  I  was  sorry  to  miss  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  calling 
here,  and  having  now  returned  home,  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  recognising  you  again,  if  it  be  convenient  to  you  to 
call  at  1  I  lotel  St  James's  Street,  at  '1  o'clock  on  Tuesday 

the  i".»th  inst. — I  remain  Yours  faithfully  JOHN  FORSTER. 

"  Sir  K.  DOUGHTY  TICHBOHNK  Bart." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKRY  :  My  lord,  the  pages  are  1G(!.">  and  1C66. 

Did  you  receive  this  letter  from  the  Defendant  (handing  it)  ? 
—Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE: 
"2  Wellesley  Villas  Wellesley  Road  Croydon   Octb.  23  i;7 

••  DF.AI:  FOSTER 

••  I  received  your  very  kind  note  yesterday  morning  and  sent 
McCANN  over  to  day  to  see  if  you  would  be  at  Home  to  morrow 
If  you  had  a  been  I  should  have  drove  over  to  morrow. 
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"  I  had  an  engagement  on  Tuesday  at  Winchester  But  I  will 
not  now  go  until  Wednesday.  Because  1  do  not  wish  to  miss 
seeing  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  A  young  Family 
running  round  you.  1  have  just  had  a  dog  bite  my  dear  little 
Girl  in  the  face.  Therefore  my  hand  is  not  very  steady. 

"  Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  at  meeting  you  at  FENTONS  on 
Tuesday. — I  remain  Dear  FORSTER  truly  yours  R.  C.  D.  TICH- 
BORNE." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Did  you  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
that  letter,  wait  for  the  Defendant  to  call,  or  did  he  call?— On 
the  Monday  before  the  Tuesday  he  was  to  have  met  me  at  FEN- 
TON'S  Hotel.  I  was  coming  up  to  town. 

Where  were  you  then  ?— At  Southend,  Lewisham,  and  the 
carriage  was  just  coming  round  to  take  me  to  the  station,  when 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  my  butler  told  me  that  McCANN 


wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  said,  "Well,  McCANN,  what  is  it' 
What  do  you  want?  "  And  he  said,  "Sir  ROGER  is  at  the  door 
and  wants  to  see  you." 

You  knew  McCANN?— Yes;  I  had  not  seen  him  since  1855  at 

xlOUllSlOW. 

But  you  knew  him  ?— I  must  tell  you  that  McCANN  came  the 
week  before,  to  see  me. 

Now  go  on  with  this  interview?-!  said,  «  Very  well,  let  him 
come  in  So  I  went  down  to  my  library,  and  the  Claimant  was 
shown  into  my  library;  I  was  standing  before  the  lire,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  reading  a  newspaper-  and 
lie  came  into  the  room  without  shutting  the  door  or  anything  and 
said,  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  me  ?"  And  I  said,  «  Certainlv 
not,  you  are  not  TICHBORNE."  And  he  said,  "  There  is  no  harm 
m  calling,  I  hope,"  and  off  he  went. 


DUKE    OF   CAMBRIDGE. 


say 

was  in  my  gard 
ed 


heSeli1^11Vh\tPiaSS0^b"tWrnyOU?-That  i3a11  that  l»«ed 
^  us.     [  had  not  time  to  say  anything  more-he  was  off 

Asyou  mention.,!.  McCANN  ha<l  oaHed  upon  you   before,  you 

fslb^la.:rrk-rr,th"ikit  was  « a-Swa*  bef0r'ey  i 

walking  about — a  respectably- 

:^ii  live  hei •'•  /        I     iid,  "  It  is  you'   McCAKs'"     A   rl 

TO^BnVrM  lhenf'  ™i°r'1(1M  n'ot  think"  you  would'  recognL 
Bnl  I  bad  not  teen  him  since  18.V, 

it  you  did  recognise  him  immediately?     V, 

areyoi 
a  good  memory  foi  Mv  lliiMi| 


Is  that  all  that  passed  between  you  and  McCANN  ? Then   T 

asked  him  after  his  asthma  ;  he  had  a  very  bad  asthma,  and  he  said 
"  Indeed,  1  have  had  a  long  walk,  sir,  and  1  am  very  tired,  I  have 
been  all  round  Lewisham."  1  said,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  V" 


you  come  from  ?" 
said,  "  You  have 


He  told  me  Wellesley  Villas,  Croydon,  and  1 
come  along  way  round,"  and  I  sent  him  into  the  housekeeper's 
room  to  get  his  tea,  and  he  said,  "  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do 
Sir  KOGER  justice.  He  would  have  come  before,  but  had  not  a 
horse  and  carriage.  Now  he  has  and  he  will  come  and  see  you  " 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  anything  about  it,  McCANN  • 
tret  vour  tea  and  awav  vou  tro  :  "  and  he  said.  "  TtV  ™Y™  (,„»  i  *ul 


;  It's  very  hard  the 


get  your  tea  and  away  you  go  ;  "  and  he  saFd, 
way  they  have  been  treating  him." 

I  In,;  is  the  same  man  that  came  afterwards? — Yes. 

That  is  in  substance  what  li.ippi  n.  .1  ?     Then  he  had  his  tea  and 
went,  away. 
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After  that  interview  did  yon  see  him  at  the  late  trial  ? — Yes. 

Dili  you  hear  him  examined  '! — Yes,  I  did. 

And  did  you  sec  him  well  on  that  occasion  ? — Perfectly. 

As  t"  that  or  not  like  the  voire  nf   l!o<;n:  TlCll- 

knew? — As  unlike  as  anything  I  ever  heard. 
It  was  not  a  tliiu  genteel  voice? — No. 
You  see  him  now  ''.  — Yes. 

Is  lie  KuiM.i:  CIIAIM.KS  TlOHimiixE? — I  .should  think  not. 
Von  i«ay  he  is  not? — Yes;  certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEMIAI.Y. 

You  say  you  have  an  extraordinary  memory  for  faces,  and  per- 
KHia,  I  suppose  as  well  as  faces'? — Not  so  much  persons,  more 

Look  at  those  three  photographs  (handing  them)? — I  have  seen 
these  before. 

Then  those  are  portraits  of  ROGER  TicunORNF.  as  he  wasa  young 
man? — They  wen-  Mattering  likenesses  I  should  call  them. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  before? — About  the  Court  here. 

Have  you  seen  any  with  Mr.  HOWKEK  '! — I  forget  whether  Mr. 
KOWKF.R  did  show  me  one,  but  I  have  seen  them  in  shop  windows 
as  well. 

lint  who  in  the  Court  did  show  them  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  them 
from  the  gallery  also,  and  at  the  late  trial. 

Did  anybody  connected  with  the  case  show  you  any  at  all  ? — 
I  forget  whether  Mr.  BOWKER  did — probably  he  did.  I  know  he 
showed  me  the  portraits  of  the  Defendant. 

Look  at  them  in  that  small  photograph  ;  do  you  see  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  thumb  there? — No,  not  more  than  one  generally 
does  in  a  photograph. 

lint  look  at  your  own.  You  do  not  see  your  thumb  as  the 
small  nail?— 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No  more  than  what  you  generally 
see  in  a  photograph  was  the  expression. 

I  >r.  KENF.ALY  :  Do  you  mean  that  every  thumb  in  a  photograph 
is  like  that? — Well,  taken  from  another  picture. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  thumb  ? — 1  should  not  have  ob- 
served it  if  you  had  not  drawn  attention. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  it  through  a  glass,  although 
you  have  good  eyes  to  see  them  from  the  gallery — look  at  the 
small  photograph.  Do  you  not  see  distinctly  there  a  small 
quantity  of  thumb  nail  surrounded  by  an  unusual  quantity  of 
flesh? — Well,  I  should  have  called  it  rather  the  contrary,  that 
the  thumb  nail  came  rather  into  the  back  of  the  flesh  here.  It 
is  anything  but  small ;  it  looks  as  if  the  thumb  nail  had  been 
pushed  back. 

A  small  nail  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat? — I  do  not  see 
that, 

You  do  not  see  that  in  any  of  them  ? — I  do^  not  indeed ;  I 
mean  it  strikes  me  more  as  if  the  thumb  nail  had  been  pushed 
back  so  (describing). 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  do  not  think  these  photographs  are 
evidence. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  One  is  Mr.  BOWKER'S,  and  one  is  mine,  and  the 
small  one  is  a  new  one.  However,  you  cannot  see  anything  in 
that? — 1  cannot  indeed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Will  you  let  me  look  at  them?  (They 
were  handed.) 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Now,  had  ROGER  TICHBORNE  dark  brown  hair? 
—Yes. 

And  had  he  bluish  grey  eyes? — 1  cannot  tell  you  the  colour  of 
his  eyes,  for  they  were  generally  full  of  tears.  Most  always  when 
I  saw  him  lie  seemed  to  have  such  weak  eyes — a  sort  of  weeping 
eye. 

He  was  generally  a  delicate,  unhealthy  looking  man  ? — He  had 
a  woe-begone  look  ;  1  do  not  think  he  was  unhealthy. 

Did  you  ever  notice  his  small  hands  ? — No  ;  I  never  looked  at 
his  hands. 

Or  his  feet  ? — No ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  looked  at  any  one 
of  my  brother  officers'  feet. 

You  have  just  told  me  you  have  a  better  memory  for  faces  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  there  nothing  in  the  Defendant  that  reminds  you  of  ROGER 
TICHHORNE? — Upon  my  word,  1  cannot  see  anything.  The 
whole  of  this  space  here  in  the  Defendant'^  face  would  fill  up 
the  whole  of  the  original  ROGER'S  (pointing  to  his  face). 

I  suppose  his  face  is  twice  as  large,  but  is  there  nothing  about 
the  expression  in  his  eyes  that  reminds  you? — I  cannot  see  it. 

You  had  only  a  momentary  glimpse  of  him  when  he  came  into 
your  room  ? — Well,  I  suppose  the  whole  thing  occupied  half  a 
rainute. 

You  made  some  complaint,  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  of  some 
want  of  courtesy,   do  not  you  remember  that  his  servant  was 
ing  behind  iiim  as  he  ushered  him  in? — No,  I  did  not  com- 
plain of  discourtesy,  but  only  exemplified  what  a  hurry  he  was  in. 
I  never  complained  of  any  discourtesy.     His  manners  were 

Is  it  true  that  your  servant  ushered  him  in  and  was  standing 
behind  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  that.  I  did  not  see  the  servant. 

Try  and  remember  ? — I  tell  you  exactly  what  happened.  He 
was  first  of  all  shown  into  the  drawing-room  when  I  was  in  the 
library.  My  butler  said  he  was  in  (he  drawing-room,  and  I  said, 
"  Show  him  in." 

And  did  not  he  open  the  door  and  show  him  in  ? — I  never  saw 
him.  He  may  have  been  there — quite  possibly,  because  I  know  he 
was  waiting  in  the  hall  or  close  outside  the  door. 

I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  any  apparent  notion  that  he  did  not  shut 


the  door  behind  him  because  a  servant  was  there.  You  say  pos- 
sibly'.'—Yes.  qnii  I  know  the  man  was  in 
1.  if  not  outxide  the  door. 

You  said,  "  You  are  not  TICHBORXE  "? — '. 

And  did  he  not  say  "  If  that  is  your  opinion  I  had  better  go  ''  ? 
• — No,  certainly  not.  Just  word  for  word  as  I  have  told  you.  lie 
said.  '•  Then-  is  no  harm  calling.  I  hope,''  and  off  he  went. 

Do  not  you  remember  he  said,  "  If  that  is  your  opinion  I  had 
better  go  "? — No,  certainly  not. 

lie  did  not  say  so  V — lie  did  not  say  so.  He  said,  '•  There  is  no 
harm  in  calling  I  hope,  ''  and  away  he  went. 

Have  you  a  very  distinct  reeollection  of  your  first  interview 
with  him? — I  have. 

You  think  it  was  after  that,  the  affair  of  Mr.  HOLMES? — I  do. 
Curiously  enough  I  met  Mr.  McEvov,  an  old  brother  officer,  this 
morning,  and  I  told  him 

Never  mind  ? — I  was  going  to  tell  you  I  thought  Colonel 
BICKERS I-AI  1 1.  had  made  a  mistake.  I  thought  it  was  afterwards 
when  he  was  invited  to  stay  at  Howth  Castle,  and  he  said, 
"  Ilowth  Castle,  where  is  that  ?  "  and  we  in  continuation  of  the 
practical  joke  said,  "  Oh,  it  is  eight  miles  out  at  sea,  and  you  will 
have  to  go  out  to  it  by  boat." 

Your  recollection  is  that  Colonel  BICKERSTAFFE  is  under  a 
wrong  impression  ? — I  think  so. 

Now  he  was  a  great  smoker,  was  not  he  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  thought  he  was  more  fond  of  snuff.  I  do  not  think  he  smoked 
more  than  any  of  us. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  what  those  battles  of  CHARLES 
V.  were? — Yes,  he  mentioned  the  battle  of  Padua  and  Verona. 

Two  of  the  battles  in  which  CHARLFS  V.  was  engaged  he 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICF.  :  I  do  not  understand  they  were 
limited  to  two  ? — No,  those  two  struck  me  forcibly.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  never  read  the  history  of  CIIAI:I.I>  V . 

Dr.  Ki.N'EAt.Y :  Now  you  say  that  he  sung  '  Marlbrook  s'en  va- 
t-en guerre,"  what  else? — The  '  Cadet  Rousselle.' 

Who  is  that  by  ? — It  is  a  French  song. 

Now  they  were  in  the  habit  of  introducing  women  into  his 
rooms,  were  they  not? — They  were. 

Was  not  this  in  consequence  of  some  notion  of  a  peculiar  for- 
mation of  his  ? — No,  that  is  a  mistake. 

Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Major  FRASER  ? — No,  I  only  came 
back  from  Paris  on  Saturday  night- 
Did  you  read  it? — Yes,  I  read  it  in  Paris. 

You  say  that  is  a  mistake  ? — What  you  are  now  alluding  to. 

What  I  am  alluding  to  now  is  a  mistake  '1 — Yes,  there  was  no 
malformation. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — Yes. 

Were  they  in  the  constant  habit  of  introducing  those  persons 
there  ? — For  a  time,  yes,  in  the  evening. 

He  did  not  like  it  all?— Not  at  all. 

Did  not  he  say  it  was  calculated  to  bring  him  into  ridicule  be- 
fore the  whole  regiment? — Oh,  no. 

Nothing  to  that  effect?— Oh,  no. 

You  say  he  objected  to  it  on  religious  grounds  ? — Yes,  because 
I  asked  him  myself. 

Wrere  you  aware  of  the  French  novels  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  ?  — No,  I  was  not;  in  fact  I  never  saw  him  read  a  book 
of  any  sort  or  description. 

And  I  suppose  you  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  ? 
— Very  frequent,  because  ho  was  cornet  of  my  troop.  I  was 
lieutenant,  and  he  was  specially  under  me. 

May  I  ask  how  many  months  your  observation  of  him  went 
over? — Intimately  you  mean  ?  For  the  first  six  months  after  he 
joined. 

You  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ? — Daily. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  take  it  you  never  saw  a  book 
in  his  hand? — I  do  not  think  I  did ;  in  fact,  all  day  long  his  time 
was  fully  taken  up  with  drill.  He  had  not  much  time  to  read 
then,  except  perhaps  reading  up  the  drill. 

That  would  be  the  only  book  you  think  you  ever  saw  in  his 
hand? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

He  was  not  a  studious  man  at  that  time  ? — He  had  not  much 
opportunity, 

He  had  iiot  any  time? — No. 

You  say  he  wore  those  charms ;  was  he  undressed  when  you  saw 
those  charms? — He  was  in  his  night  shirt. 

Did  you  see  them  more  than  once  ? — No,  only  on  that  one  oc- 
casion. That  is  what  rather  made  me  ask  the  question. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  question? — Whether  it  was 
really  on  religious  grounds  he  did  not  like  it. 

Dr.  KFNF.AI.Y:  'I  hey  had  been  pulling  him  outof  bed,  Ibelicvc9 

Yes. 

About  what  hour  of  the  night  was  this  ? — Midnight,  I  should 
think. 

In  October,  isii'.i.  1  think  it  was  that  he  called  upon  you? I 

have  quite  forgot  the  date,  but  it  was  in  the  autumn  1  know. 

I  suppose  you  canvassed  the  matter  a  good  deal  with  your 
before  you  came? — Yes,  because  I  tell  you  I  wrote  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  (   ISET,  a  priest  about  four  miles  from  where  I  live. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  The  letter  is  1869  ? — 1867,1  think. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.I.I.OK  :  I  have  it  lS(i9?— I  never  saw  him  in  I 
my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  printed  copy  it  is  very  like  1867. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  answer? 
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Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  186". 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  the  post-mark  is  1867. 

The  \Yrrxi:ss  :  Well,  it  is  so  long  ago.  Yes,  this  is  1867.  It 
was  certainly  in  1867. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  your  answer  in  your  own  handwriting? — No, 
tliis  is  not  my  writing. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  It  is  not  his  answer ;  it  is  the  Defendant's 
answer. 

The  WITXESS:  Yes,  that  is  1867.     This  is  not  my  handwriting. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Do  you  know  in  whose  it  is  ? — -No. 

Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  the  letter? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  As  often  happens,  when  you  par- 
ticularly want  to  make  out  the  post-mark  you  cannot. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  am  sure  it  was  1869. 

The  JURY:  Were  you  living  at  Lewisham  in  1867  ? — No — Oh 
yes.  I  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  the 
date? — Hut  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  it  was  in  1869. 

The  LOCK  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  does  not  much  signify. 

Air.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  another  reason  I  think  it  was  in  1869 — 
because  the  Defendant  was  not  living  at  Wellesley  Villas. 

The  WITNESS  :  Well,  it  is  most  extraordinary. 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  That  is  an  extraordinary  mistake  you  made  ? — 
Well,  time  has  gone  by  so.  I  was  trying  the  other  dayto  recollect 
how  long  ago  it  was,  and  could  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  must  have  been  1867. 

The  WITNESS  :  Dr.  KENEALY  put  18fi9  into  my  mouth,  and  I 
thought  it  was  1869. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  But  do  not  you  think  now  it  is.  Do  not  put  it 
on  me?- — Well,  I  really  do  think  so,  calculating  the  time,  but  it 
must  be  according  to  that ;  but  it  appears  to  me  only  four  years 
ago,  certainly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  here  a  letter  dated  from  Harley  Road, 
Brompton,  llth  May,  1869. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  it  is  quite  clear. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  must  have  been  1867,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  long  ago. 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  You  canvassed  the  matter  with  your  friends  at 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

I  am  not  saying  it  was  wrong  of  you,  but  had  not  you  pretty  well 
made  up  your  mind  that  he  was  not  the  man  '! — After  I  had  made 
inquiries  of  Mr.  CASEY  and  other  people  I  did  most  certainly. 

You  had  pretty  well  made  up  your  mind  that  he  was  not  the 
man? — I  had. 

Therefore  when  you  saw  a  stout  man  shown  in  you  were  quite 
sure? — No:  I  had  made  every  inquiry.  Wo  had  several  of  our 
old  brother  officers  and  people  we  had  met  had  asked  about  him 
and  whether  we  could  see  him,  and  nobody  could  get  to  see  him, 
and  he  never  came  for  us. 

Did  you  ever  try? — Often  and  often. 

Did  you  know  where  his  place  was? — I  inquired  in  London 
where  he  was  to  be  found. 

Did  you  ever  really  try  to  see  him  at  all  ? — As  far  as  asking 
Mr.  BOWKER  or  some  one  to  take  me  to  see  him  I  did  not. 

Was  it  before  he  called  on  you  in  October  that  you  had  seen 
Mr.  BOWKER? — Yes. 

Had  you  more  than  one  interview  with  Mr.  BowKERabout  him  ? 
— Only  one. 

Did  he  show  you  any  photographs  then  ? — He  did  ;  in  fact  it 
was  in  consequence  of  seeing  photographs  of  the  Defendant  that 
made  it  appear  to  me  so  absurd  that  he  should  represent  himself 
to  be  ROGER  TICIIHOIISE. 

About  what  time  did  Mr.  BOWKER  visit  you  in  1867  ? — I  cannot 
recollect. 

Whether  it  was  three  or  four  months  before  he  visited  the  De- 
fendant ? — Whether  three  months  or  two  months  I  cannot  say. 

Well,  take  it  at  a  couple  of  months  before  you  saw  the  De- 
fendant '! —  . 

I  .'iok  at  that  (handing  a  case  of  photographs)  ;  did  Mr.  BOWKER 
bring  you  a  thing  like  that?— No,  I  think  it  was  smaller. 

>t  be  sure;  you  made  a  mistake  about  the  date? — But 
>re  different.     Xo,  it  was  not  like  this  one,  as  far  as  1  can 
recollect.     It  was  one  more  like  that  one  (referring). 

I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you  that  that  is  Mr.  BOWKER'S  ?— Well,  I 
think  it  was  more  like  one  of  these. 

l.'iok  UL'ain? — I  think  it  had  a  hat  on,  the  one  he  showed  me, 
>ct. 

Th«  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Look  at  the  other  end;  is  there 
anyone  with  a  hat  on? — They  were  very  much  smaller  than 

Dr.  KI::.EAI.Y  :  Look  at  that  lot  (handing  another  case)  and 
see  whether  you  see  any  like  the  ones  Mr.  BOWKER  showed  you  ? 
think  that  was  one  (selecting  one).     One  of  those — 1  will 
not  be  sure. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  see  it?— I  do  not  recollect  about  the 

'••  and  the  appearance.     I  have  a  horror  of 

photographs.     The  one  with  the  hat  on,  I  think :  one  that  had 

lone  in  Sydney. 

As  I  understand  he  showed  you  that  one  sitting  down? — There 
are  two  sitting  down. 

I'  L6,  the  other  44.    Now  look  at  I)  7,  and  see  whether  Mr. 

IOWKEI:  did  not  show  you  that  (handing  it)?— Yes,  that  is  the 

one  1  think,  that  is  more  like.     It  was  a  much  smaller  photograph 

than  tl 

But  was  that  the  style  of  thing?— That  was  the  style  of  thing. 


What  is  the  number  of  that? — D  7,  and- 1  think  one  of  those  ; 
at  all  events  one  that  was  done  at  Sydney. 

One  of  the  two  sitting  ones? — Yes,  I  knew  it  was  done  at 
Sydney. 

What  are  their  numbers  ?— D  1C  and  D  44. 

Either  one  of  those  and  another  much  smaller  ? — Yes,  much 
smaller. 

Show  me  that  small  one  of  mine  ;  probably  that  is  it.  Is  that 
the  one  he  showed  you  (handing  it)  ? — Very  likely  it  is.  I  will 
not  be  sure. 

Now  was  it  that  one  or  the  big  one  ? — Oh,  it  was  one  with 
the  hat  on. 

Has  not  that  a  hat  on  ? — This  has  not  (the  smaller  one). 

I  thought  it  had.     However,  one  like  one  with  the  hat  ? — Yes. 

And  had  he  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  you  about  it  ? — 
No,  he  simply  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  him,  and  there 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  artillery  staying  with  me 
and  we  all  three 

You  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  impostor  ? — /•>»»( 
what  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Casey,  and  different  things,  and  lite 
photograph. 

And  from  ichat? — From  what  Mr.  Bowker  told  me,  and  from  this 
Defendant's  proceedings,  I  came  to  the  conclusion. 

From  uiinl  i/nu  had  heard  from  others,  and  what  Mr.  Bowker  told 
you  and  asked  you  of  his  various  proceedings,  and  from  your  own 
iin/niricx,  I/OH  came  to  the  conclusion- six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
we  called  that  he  tens  an  impostor — is  that  so? — Yes,  you  may 
1'nitflitile  so. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  BOWKER  had  a  case  or  not  of 
photographs? — They  were  loose  ones,  I  think  ;  they  were  not  in 
a  case  at  all. 

You  recognise  one  of  them  as  the  portrait  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE, 
do  you  ? — Well,  just  what  I  describe  a  nattering  likeness.  If  it 
had  been  thrown  on  the  table  I  should  not  know  who  it  was 
meant  for. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  whether  it  would  be 
right  that  you  would  mark  these  which  this  gentleman  identifies. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  want  me  to  mark  this  as 
what  was  shown  to  him  ? 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand,  it  was  not  so 
large  a  photograph  as  this. 

The  WITNESS  :  No,  a  small  one. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  says  it  represented  the  same — the  same  class. 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  But  it  ought  to  be  the  same  identical 
photograph. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  produce  the  same 
photograph. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  one  of  the  other  two,  he  says. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  ? 

The  WITNESS  :  The  one  done  at  Sydney. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Neither  of  these  has  any  Sydney 
mark  on  it.  You  say  the  one  you  saw,  if  I  understand  you  right, 
was  the  one  that  had  been  done  at  Sydney  ? — The  copy  of  one. 

I  understand  you  to  say  either  of  those  you  could  say  ? — They 
are  similar.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  identity  of  them  at  all. 

Are  they  the  same  size  ? — No,  not  the  same  size — small. 

Dr.  KESEALT  :  If  I  were  quite  sure  of  haying  Mr.  BOWKER,  I 
should  not  care. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  Mr.  BOWKER  had  shown  Major 
FORSTER  either  of  those  two,  I  would  mark  them  immediately, 
but  he  says  he  never  saw  either  of  them.  The  photograph  he 
saw  was  one  smaller  in  point  of  size. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Were  they  smaller  than  that  ? — Yes ;  in  fact, 
the  usual  small  album  size. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Probably  they  are  those  that  are  in,  that  were 
sent  home  to  Lady  TICHBORNE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

Dr.  KIINEALY  :  If  Master  COCKBURN  will  let  me  have  those 
three,  this  gentleman  may  identify  them.  (They  were  produced.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think,  my  lord,  those  could  hardly  have  been 
the  ones. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Will  you  look  at  those.  (Three  unmounted 
photographs  were  handed)  ? — Oh  no,  these  were  not  them  at  all. 

Dr.  KEXF.ALY:  At  all  events  ho  recognizes  in  No.  23  ROGER 
CHAHLES  TICHBORSE? — It  is  a  flattering  likeness.  If  it  had  been 
thrown  on  the  table,  and  I  had  been  asked  who  it  was,  I  should 
not  have  known  it  from  Adam. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  you  do  see  a  likeness  when 
you  look  at  it  ? — Yea,  there  is  a  sort  of  pensive  look  which  he  had 
is  the  only  thing  I  see  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  new  one. 

Dr.  KESF.ALY  :  That  has  not  been  presented  before  to  any  one. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  I  will  mark  this  as  shown  to  Major 
FORSTER. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  your  lordship  pleases. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  We  do  not  know  where  it  came  from. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Dr.  KENEALY  put  it  into  his  hand, 
and  so  far  he  identifies  it  as  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE,  that  Major 
FOIISTER  says  it  is  a  likeness  though  a  flattering  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  All  I  mean  is  that  might  have  been  done 
very  recently. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  marked  it  as  the  photograph 
shown  to  Major  Koit.STr.it. 

Mr.  r.\i:itv:   Now  you  hare  been  asked  about   the 

thumb? — 1  never  noticed  anything  about  his  hand. 
1  did  you  hear  of  it ? — Never. 

Did  RoGF.it  TiciiiidRNi  ,  himself,  call  attention  to  any  defect,  or 
the  peculiar  thumb  he  had? — No. 

You  spoke  to  your  conversation  with  him  and  asking  him 
whether  what  he,  did  was  on  moral  and  religious  grounds.  Did 
he  appear  to  you,  as  far  as  you  could  judge,  to  be  in  earnest  and 
silicon',  when  he  said  he  had  moral  ami  religious  grounds? — 
Most  decidedly  he  did. 

And  in  consequence  of  that,  you  never  again  played  him  a 
practical  joke?— Never  again — never  went  into  his  room. 

The  LOUD  ("HI;  :  This  sort  of  practical  joke  that  was 

practised  upon  him,  taking  people  of  this  class  to  his  room,  had 
it  reference  to  any  personal  peculiarity  ? — Not  the  least. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — Not  the  least,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  You  say  you  saw  him  about  three  months 
before  he  left  the  regiment? — The  day  before  he  left  for  the  last 
three  months  prior  to  his  leaving. 

What  dialect  did  he  use? — Just  the  same  as  when  he  joined 
the  regiment. 

The  Lnitn  Cmr.F  JUSTICE  :  The  same  strong  French  accent? — 
Just  the  same,  and  the  same  French  idioms  to  translate,  for  instance, 
in  answer  to  "  What  do  yon  say  that  for?" — "To  make  the  con- 
versation." 

Mr.  Justice  MKM.OIS:  you  describe  his  voice  as  being  a  soft, 
rather  a  thin  voice  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it,  in  your  judgment,  that  distinguished  the  tone  and 
sound  of  the  Defendant's  voice  from  his?  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  difference  ? — If  you  asked  me,  I  should  say,  one  is  a  pure 
cockney  voice,  and  the  other  is  that  of  a 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  would  have  reference  rather 
to  dialect  than  voice? — Yes,  one  was  decidedly  a  gruff  thick 
voice  in  contradistinction  to  ROGEH  TICHBORNE'S,  which  was  a 
particularly  thin  one. 

Did  you  ever  notice  his  walk  ? — Oh  no ;  he  was  not  what  we 
called  a  good  walker  ;  there  was  nothing  smart  in  his  movements. 
It  was  not  the  walk  of  a  dragoon. 

Did  you  ever  see  his  arms  bare? — No,  he  never  played  cricket 
or  racket,  and  it  is  only  at  opportunities  of  that  sort  that  you 
could  see  a  man  bare  his  anus.  I  never  saw  them  bare. 

He  was  fond  of  music,  was  not  he  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  ever  learn  the  French  horn  ? — That  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  If  I  understand  rightly,  the  photographs 
were  shown  you  before  he  called  ? — Yes,  Mr.  BOWKER  showed 
them  to  me. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  observe  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  way  in  the  formation  of  his  knees  and  legs? — Oh 
dear  no,  except  being  exceedingly  thin,  as  I  described.  He  was 
so  thin  that  his  waist-belt  would  have  slipped  actually  down. 

And  as  thin  in  his  legs  as  everywhere  else  ? — Everywhere  in 
proportion — thin  face  and  thin  legs. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  in  his  walk  as  arising  from  his  thin- 
ness ? — No,  I  did  not  remark  anything. 

Not  enough  to  attract  your  attention  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  EDWARD  McEVOY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Where  do  you  reside? — At  Tobertylon,  in  the  county  of 
Meath. 

Are  you  member  for  Meath  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  Carabineers  at  the  time  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
joined  ? — Yes. 

At  that  time  you  were  Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  and  him  were  the  only  Catholic  officers  in  the 
regiment — is  that  so  ? — Just  so. 

Did  you  know  him  while  he  was  in  the  regiment? — I  think  I 
did. 

Was  he  in  your  troop? — No. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  ? — For  the  short  time  I  was  in  the 
regiment  with  him  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  regiment  with  him? — Well,  I  was 
in  the  same  barracks  off  and  on  with  him  for  the  first  six  months 
of  his  being  in  the  regiment,  and  after  that  we  went  to  different 
out-quarters,  and  1  did  not  again  see  him  in  the  regiment  while 
I  was  in  it. 

During  the  time  you  were  in  the  regiment  with  him  were  you 
very  intimate  with  him  ? — Well,  we  were  thrown  a  good  deal 
together. 

And  have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  personal  appearance  ? 
— I  have. 

And  of  his  voice  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  and  he  go  out  together  much  into  society  during  the 
time  you  were  together  in  Dublin  ? — Not  specially. 

But  did  you  meet  him  much  in  society  ? — I  knew  him  more  in 
the  Portobello  Barracks,  where  we  were. 

In  what  way  were  you  and  he  particularly  thrown  together  ?— 
Inasmuch  as  we  were  the  only  Catholic  officers  in  the  regiment, 
I  observed  him  more  probably  than  I  would  have  done  had  it 
been  otherwise,  and  my  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  also 
when  he  was  joining  by  one  of  his  friends. 

Spe.-iking  first  of  all  of  his  personal  appearance,  do  you  remember 
his  hair? — Yes. 


And  his  complexion  ? — Yes. 

You  remember  his  voice;  was  there  any  peculiarity  about  that  ? 
I   recollect  his  voice  perfectly  well.     He   spoke  like   a 
Frenchman,  and  used  many  French  words  in  speaking  English. 

Did  you  see  enough  of  him  to  be  able  to  speak  as  to  his  tastes 
and  his  habits  during  the  time  you  were  with  him  ? — 1  think  he 
was  a  very  quiet,  well-meaning  lad,  who  had  not  seen  much  of 
the  world  previously  to  joining  the  regiment. 

What  were  his  amusements  as  far  as  you  saw  them? — Well,  I 
think  he  was  rather  out  of  place  in  a  barrack. 

Rather  out  of  place  in  a  barrack? — I  think  he  felt  himself 
rather  embarrassed  by  everything  that  he  saw  around. 

After  you  ceased  to  be  with  him  the  first  six  months  did  you 
see  him  at  all  at  Cahir  and  Clonmel  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him  but 
( afterwards. 

Where? — I  met  him  casually  in  Dublin  after  I  left  the  regi- 
ment. 

The  I/>itn  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  have  not  told  us  when  you 
did  leave?— The  beginning  of  18">1.  I  went  on  leave  for  a 
considerable  time  and  did  not  join  again. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  see  much  of  him  when  in  Dublin 
after  you  left? — No,  very  little.  I  only  saw  him  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  This  is  page  716. 

Is  there  any  town  of  Meath  ? — No,  there  is  no  town  so  called. 

The  LORD  < 'HIKF  JUSTICE  :  Onlyacounty? — Onlyacounty. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Is  it  true  that  ROGER  TICHBOKNK   used   i 
with  you  to  Meath? — I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  going 
there  with  me. 

That  is  to  say  never  going  to  the  county  with  you  ? — Never 
that  I  can  recollect. 

Were  there  any  ladies  of  the  name  of  FRENCH  that  he  met  with 
you  ? — Never. 

What  were  you  in  the  regiment  when  you  left. — Lieutenant. 

What  were  you  called  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  you? 
— MAC,  I  think. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  of  ROGER  TICIIHORNI;  extended,  was 
he  a  general  favourite  in  the  regiment? — I  think  he  w.is  thought 
a  simple-minded  good  lad. 

Was  he  a  person  who,  if  he  returned  to  this  country,  they 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  see? — I  think  so;  I  should  cer- 
tainly. 

Now,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  did  your  hear  that  the 
Defendant  had  arrived  in  England  ? — 1  saw  rumours  in  the  papers. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards  during  the  session  of  1807 — I 
am  not  giving  you  the  exact  date — meeting,  one  day,  Mr.  JOHN 
HOLMES,  the  attorney? — Yes,  in  March,  1867;  about  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  March. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  at  all  with  Mr.  HOLMES 
as  to  seeing  the  Defendant? — The  way  I  come  to  meet  Mr. 
HOLMES  was  this — I  met  Major  STEELMAN,  who  had  been  in  the 
Carabineers,  casually  in  March,  1867,  when  1  first  came  up  for  the 
session  of  1867. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Major  STEELMAN? — I  met 
Major  STEELMAN  casually  in  Trafalgar-square,  walking  through, 
and  he  addressed  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  heard  that 
TICHBORNE  had  come  back. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  Mr. HOLMES  himself  ? — I  did.  Mijor 
STEELMAN,  in  consequence  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
said  that  he  would  introduce  me  to  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Now,  where  did  you  see  Mr.  HOLMES'? — I  met  him  walking 
with  Major  STEELMAN  a  few  days  later. 

Was  that  by  appointment? — No,  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
introducing  him. 

Now  did  a  conversation  arise  between,  yourself  and  Mr.  HOLMES 
on  the  subject? — Yes. 

What  was  it? — He  asked  me  if  I  knewTicimoRNE,  and  so  on, 
and  I  said  I  did  ;  and  he  asked  me  several  questions  about  it, 
and  I  said  I  should  only  be  too  happy  to  do  anything  1  could  for 
TICHBORNE,  if  he  had  actually  returned,  and  things  to  that  effect ; 
and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  said  he  would  mention  it  to  the 
gentleman  who  he  called  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  he  would 
ask  him  to  call  on  me  at  the  address  I  gave  him,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  your  coming  to  a  conclusion  ? — 1 
think  I  saw  him  twice.  I  think  it  was  upon  another  occasion  that 
I  had  another  conversation  with  Mr.  HOLMES.  I  met  him  on  those 
occasions  casually. 

Did  he  say  he  would  make  an  appointment  with  him  to  call 
at  the  club? — Yes;  he  said  he  would  ask  this  gentleman  to  call 
on  me  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  He  did  call  there,  and 
left  a  card  for  me.  1  did  not  see  him. 

You  were  not  there,  I  believe  ? — I  was  not  to  be  found  then. 

Did  yon  afterwards  see  Mr.  HOLMES  again  ? — Yes ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  second  conversation  that  he  asked  me 
to  go  down.  He  said,  "  1  will  make  arrangements  so  that  you 
shall  meet  him,"  and  the  result  was  that  I  got  the  invitation  to 
go  down  to  dine  at  Croydon. 

Did  he  say  to  you  what  you  were  to  do  when  you  got  there  ? 
— When  I  expressed  myself  very  desirous  to  see  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
again,  he  said  to  me,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  a  long 
_'o,  and  that  no  doubt  he  was  a  good  deal  altered,  and 
that  he  hoped  I  would  not  come  to  any  sudden  conclusion  with 
regard  to  him.  I  said  I  would  examine  him  as  carefully  as  I 
could,  and  tell  him  the  result. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  received  an  invitation  to  go 
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down? — Some  days  after  that  to  go   and  dine.      I   had  also  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  ONSLOW. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Is  that  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  ONSLOW, 
(handing  it)?— This  is  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  ONSLOW, 
urging  me  to  go  down  and  call  on  the  Defendant. 

Master  COCKBURN  : 

"  MY  DEAR  McEvov, 

"Oblige  me  and  your  own  curiosity,  in  going  to  Essex 
Lodge,  Croydon,  and  calling  on  your  old  friend  Sir  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,  who  is  living  there  with  one  of  your  brother  officers, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  him.  I  have  got  £600  on 
his  being  the  man  ;  mind  and  don't  be  misled  at  first  appear- 
ances, as  he  is  so  altered  from  circumstances,  I  know.  I  am  as 
certain  of  him  as  I  am  of  myself. — Yours  faithfully, 

"(iUILDKORD    ONSLOW. 

"The  Grove,  Ropley,  Hants,  March  :ii>th. 

'•Take  some  other  brother  officer  with  you  if  possible." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  said  you  got  an  invitation.     Is  that  it 
(handed)  V— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"  Essex  Lodge  Thornton  Heath  Croydon.     1st  April  /67. 

"  Mr  DEAR  McEvoT, 

"  I  called  and  left  my  Card  at  your  Club  on  Friday  and 
was  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Mr. 
HOLMES  told  me.  he  had  seen  you  on  Saturday.  1  am  very 
thankful  for  your  kind  expressions  to  wards  me.  1  shall  have 
great  pleasure  if  you  could  make  it  if  you  could  make  it  con- 
venient to  come  and  dine  with  me.  at  Croydon  on  Wednesday 
next,  if  not  I  will  call  on  you  any  where  you  like  to  appoint. 

"  I  am  certain  you  will  know  me  again  when  you  see  me  and 
sympathise  with  poor  TICK. — I  remain  my  dear  NED  yours 
truly  "R.  C.  D.  TICHBORNE." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Were  you  called  "NED"? — I  do  not  recollect 
it,  I  might  have  been  called  so  once  or  twice. 

When  you  were   called  anything   short   it  was  "MAC"? I 

think  so,  from  my  recollection  of  it. 

Having  received  invitation  to  go  down,  I  think  that  you  went 
on  the  4th  April  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  day,  but  a  few  days 
after. 

I  believe  intending  to  stay  to  dine  if  you  found  it  was  ROGER 
TICHBORNE? — I  went  down  earlier  than  otherwise  I  should  have 
done,  as  I  was  afraid  I  should  make  some  mistake,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  embarrassed  going  into  dinner,  and  I  thought  it  better 
to  be  there,  and  if  1  thought  it  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  I  did  not 
think  I  should  object  to  it  being  a  few  days  earlier. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  house,  do  you  remember  the  room  into 
which  you  were  shown  ? — Yes,  I  was  shown  into  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  at  the  back  of  the  house.  There  were  folding  doors 
separating  it  from  the  next  room,  which  looked  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  I  remained  there  for  some  time. 

Do  you  remember  while  you  were  in  the  room  waiting,  hearing 
any  voice  or  voices  in  the  rear  room? — I  heard  rather  loud  dis- 
cussions for  some  short  time,  and  one  of  the  voices  I  thought  re- 
minded me  once  or  twice  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  voice  or  accent  in 
a  most  striking  manner. 

What  was  the  voice  you  heard  in  that  room  ?—  I  heard  loudish 
talking,  one  of  the  voices  I  recognised  in  tone  resembling  ROGER 
TICHBORNE'S. 

But  was  there  anything  about  the  accent  of  that  voice? — The 
accent  and  everything  about  it  brought  back  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  to  my  recollection  ROGER  TICFIKORNE'S  voice  and  accent. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  the  accent  was? — Well,  it  was  a  very 
French  voice  and  accent.     1  could  hear  nothing  of  the  voice  that 
.king  very  loud. 

Did  you  hear  the  other  voice  ? — I  did,  I  heard  another  voice. 

Was  that  a  voice  that  you  knew  ? — Xo. 

How  long  did  this  continue? — I  suppose  two  or  three  minutes. 
After  I  heard  the  voices  I   was  waiting  some  time  in  the  room 
I  heard  this  conversation,  and  after  this  conversation,  the 
i.  and  the  Claimant  was  shown  in  by  a  servant. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? — I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

Do  you  recollect  the  substance  of  that  conversation? — Well,  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  he  walked  slowly  over  towards  me, 
anil  directly  I  saw  him  I  was  perfectly  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  was  not  UOI.KI:  TICHBORNE,  but  I  went  over  towards  him 
and  held  out  my  hand,  and  said  to  him,  "It  is  a  long  time  since 
'."  I  did  not  do  it  in  a  way  showing  very  great  anxiety  to 
meet  him,  tint  I  did  not  know — I  was  taken  rather  aback.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  long 
time,"  and  then  lie  said,  "  Won't  you  take  a  seat?  "  and  we  s.it 
down.  Then  ensued  a  very  long  or  pretty  long  conversation  about 
is  matters. 

I  )o  you  recollect  the  substance  of  it  ?— 1  fe  wanted  to  tell  me  the 
y  of  his  travels,  I  think,  in  South  America,  and  I  had  formed 
such  a  strong  impression  with  regard  to  him  directly  I  saw  him, 
that  I  thought  it  better  to  go  into  the  matter  that  1  went  down 
vas  to  test  him,  should  I  feel  any  ditticulty  in  re- 
cognising him,  and  I  then  put  a  great  many  questions  to  him  with 
regard  to  my  koo                                      IIUOKNK,  and  things  I  con- 
ceived that  BOOER  TlCHBORXE  would  have  recollected 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  ii, 
detail. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Can  you  recollect  what  those  questions  were  ? 
-There  were  a  great  number  of  things.  ( )ne  of  the  lirst  things 


I  asked  him  was  when  he  left  the  regiment,  and  he  replied  to  that 
by  saying  that  he  got  his  discharge  or  was  discharged  at  Canter- 
bury. I  was  thinking  whether  it  was  not  time  to  cut  short  any 
further  conversation,  but  Mr.  HOLMES  having  asked  me  to  examine 
him  very  carefully  and  so  on,  I  put  to  him  a  great  many  other 
questions. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  I  want  to  know,  if  possible, 
what  they  were.  It  was  at  Canterbury  that  he  left? — I  thought 
he  could  not  be  Mr.  TICIIBORSE  when  I  heard  him  talking  about 
having  been  discharged. 

That  is  not  a  word  that  an  officer  would  have  used  as  to  his 
retirement  ? — No  officer  would  have  used  that  expression. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  what  else  you  tested  him 
with  ? — I  tested  him  on  a  story  in  reference  to  a  visit  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  paid  at  Howth,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  Howth. 
He  was  some  time  before  he  answered,  and  at  last  he  said,  "  It  is 
in  Ireland,"  and  I  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  in  Ireland:  Do  you  know 
anybody  there?  "  and  he  did  not  answer  it  at  all.  He  could  not 
answer  me  apparently.  I  had  two  conversations,  one  in  the 
house,  and  the  other  going  down  to  the  station.  I  think  the  one 
with  regard  to  Howth  was  the  conversation  we  had  with  him  when 
we  were  going  down  to  the  station. 

Let  us  try  and  bike  each  conversation  as  it  occurred.  Did  you 
ask  any  other  question  when  he  told  you  he  got  discharged  at 
Canterbury? — Well,  he  made  a  confusion  about  the  family  of 
BELLEW. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  fouad  he  himself  said  something 
or  other  about  one  of  the  BELLEW  family  to  me,  if  I  knew  them,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and,  he  then  referring,  as  I  thought,  to  Lord 
BELLEW'S  family,  confused  their  place  with  that  of  a  Mr.  BELLEW, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mount  Bellew,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  a  different  part  of  Ireland.  I  also  asked 
him  questions  to  test  him  about  the  barracks.  I  also  asked  him 
if  he  recollected  where  he  used  to  go  with  the  men  on  Sundays  to 
chapel  from  Portobello  Barracks,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  it 
was  to  St.  Stephen's  Green,  where  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
church  at  that  time,  I  am  not  sure ;  but  it  was  not  to  that  we 
went. 

You  say  you  do  not  think  there  was  a  chapel  there  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  at  that  time,  but  no  troops  had 
ever  gone  there. 

No  troops  had  ever  gone  there  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  ever  take  any  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  there  ? — None.  Where  the  troops  went  from  Portobello 
Barracks  was  just  outside  the  gate,  quite  close  to  the  artillery 
gate. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  you  went  down  to  the  station  with  him, 
do  you  remember  any  other  question  you  put  to  him  ? — I  put  a 
tremendous  lot  of  questions. 

Try  and  tell  us  some  ? — Among  other  things  that  satisfied  me, 
when   I  came  to  look  at  him,   was  that  I  saw  that  his  hair  was 
]  quite  a  different  colour  from  ROGER  TICIIBOUNE'S,  and  that  he  was 
altogether  a  much  better  looking  man. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  his  hair  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent colour.  Will  you  just  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? — 
His  hair  was  a  great  deal  lighter  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present. 

Than  it  appears  to  be  now  ? — Yes,  ROGER'S  lay  on  his  head  very 
badly,  and  particularly  well  on  the  Defendant's. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  is  that  ? — ROGER'S  hair  would  look  as  if 
it  could  not  be  brushed.  The  Defendant's  hair  sat  ou  his  head 
very  well,  and  was  a  lighter  colour,  and  I  thought  they  were 
very  di.ssimil.ir. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  as  the  colour  appeared  when 
you  saw  it,  it  was  lighter  than  that  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — 
Lighter. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK:  And  than  it  is  now? — And  lighter  than 
it  is  now.* 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  See  if  you  remember  any  other  conversation 
that  took  place  before  you  left  the  house  ? — I  wanted  to  test  him 
in  French,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  French  at  all, 
and  I  think  he  told  me  something  or  other  about  having  had  an 
accident  from  a  kick  of  a  horse.  When  I  went  up  to  London 
and  described  my  interview — 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  not  let  us  leave  this.  With 
reference  to  what  did  he  say  he  had  had  the  accident  of  the  kick 
of  a  horse  ? — I  think  I  saw  a  mark  on  his  face. 

You  say  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  French? — Yes,  I 
was  going  to  explain. 

Was  it  with  reference  to  that? — Yes,  he  had  a  mark  on  his 
face,  and  when  he  declined  French  altogether,  and  had  told  me 
about  the  kick  of  the  horse,  I  told  my  friends  in  London  when  I 
came  home  that  I  supposed  the  French  language  was  kicked 
down  his  throat. 

What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  not  what  you  said  to  your 
friends  in  town,  but  what  he  said  to  you  at  Croydou? — He 
merely  said  he  had  had  a  kick  of  a  horse. 

What  had  that  to  do  with  his  French  ? — I  attributed  his  entire 
forgetfulness  of  French  to  that  kick. 

But  did  he  attribute  it? — No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  He  said  he  declined  French? — He 
declined  French.  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  French. 

*  Tlif  reader  is  requested  to  notice  these  observations  of  ,/«</</(• 
-MKI.I.olt's.  HIT':  //<•  in  /ml  I  in-/  ironl.i  iiifu  the  iiiunlli  <,/'  lln-  irilni'ni, 
i- 1  ,,l,i,ilij  irilh  t/te  intention  <;/'/</-<-/'i'/i''p/».'/  the  e.n.v  of  lite.  DeJ'etitlaiit, 
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The  LUI:II  Cm  I',  it  what  did   tic  say  ':     I  think  lie 

said  lie  did  not.      Ho  diil  not  answer   me,    .-it    any   rate.        1    Irft 

liim  under  tin-  impression  tliat  he  did  not    know   French  :   and   it 

order  to  test  him  again   with  regard   (<i  tin'  l-'n-n.-li  that  1 

asked  him  if  berecollected  any  tonga  that  Ko<.i ::  u-.  •  !  i •>  sin-:.    I 

wanted  to  inakr  him  pronounce  French  in    order  to  test  him.  and 
1  thought  it  not  probable  In-  would  havr   forgotten  a  son 
might  possibly  have  forgotten  a  language,  and  he'  did  not  recol- 
lect anything ;  lint  after  some  lime  hr  broke  out  into  an  attempt 
at  the  '  Marseillaise.' 

'L'ho  I.»i:ii  CHIKF  .Irsnci::  1  >o  you  moan  in  French  words? — 
Well.  I  think  ho  used  one  or  two  French  words  about  it — gave  a 
loud  sen  cell. 

J)r.  KF.XKAI.Y:  A  loud  what? — A  loud  scream  in  the  attempt 
to  siiiL'  the  •  Marseil! 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Had  you  ever  heard  Ko<;i:]:  Tii'linoliXE  sing 
that? — The  only  two  songs  I  heard  him  sing  were  '  Cadet 
Kousselles  mon  enfant'  and  •  Marlbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, ' 
and  he  used  to  sing  those  very  often.  I  thought  it  impossible 
he  could  have  forgotten  them. 

Did  the  attempt  at  this  '  Marseillaise '  remind  you  of  1! 
— The  only  tiling  that  gave  me  any  sort  of  idea  with  regard  to 
the  man  at  all  was,  he  gave  one  shout  when  he  pronouueed  the 
word  "  marchons "  which  possibly  might  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  man  with  the  voice  of  RoGEr.  TICHBOR.NE. 

One  shout  ? — Yes. 

Which  might  possibly  have  been  given? — Yes,  I  thought  it 
might  possibly  have  been  given  by  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  if  he  had 
made  the  attempt 

( 'an  you  tell  me  of  any  other  conversation  you  had  by  way  of 
testing  him? — I  was  a  very  long  time  there  asking  him  ques- 
tions, but  I  cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  .Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  understand  his  reference  to  the 
kick  of  a  horse  by  way  of  accounting  for  his  loss  of  French  ? — 
No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  put  that  together  afterwards? 
— i  put  that  together  afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  you  left  the  house,  did  any  one  else  come 
in  ? — Did  you  see  Lady  TICHBORNE  ? — Yes,  when  1  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  remain  to  dinner,  I  made  an  excuse  say- 
ing that  1  was  engaged,  and  then  he  went  out  and  said,  "Mama, 
Air.  M'Evov  will  not  remain  to  dinner,"  and  then  she  came  into 
the  room  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her. 

When  she  came  into  the  room  she  spoke  to  you  ? — She  spoke 
to  me  in  the  passage  as  I  was  coming  out. 

When  you  heard  her  speak  did  you  recognize  the  voice  ? — I 
recognized  the  voice  being  the  one  similar  to  that  of  ROGER 
TICHBORNE. 

When  she  spoke,  did  you  recognize  the  voices  which  you  heard 
in  the  adjoining  room? — I  did. 

The  one  which  you  believed  to  be  like  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S 
•which  reminded  you  rather  ? — Yes,  an  extraordinary  likeness  of 
tone  and  accent. 

After  leaving  the  house,  did  you  have  a  further  conversation 
with  him? — Having  made  an  excuse  about  remaining,  I  said  I 
would  walk  down  to  the  station,  and  it  was  discovered  there  was 
no  train  for  some  time,  and  so  I  suggested  that  he  might  walk 
down,  and  I  further  questioned  him  then — carried  on  the  con- 
versation. 

Do  you  remember  what  conversation  you  had  going  to  the 
train  ? — Well,  some  of  these  1  have  mentioned  were  in  the  room, 
and  some  as  we  were  walking  down. 

You  cannot  separate  them  ? — No,  I  could  not  give  an  account 
of  it  so  accurately  as  all  that. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  voice  or  what  he  said  to  remind  you 
of  the  voice  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Never. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  him  again  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  Court 
several  times. 

Not  until  you  saw  him  in  Court  ? — I  think  not.  I  saw  him  but 
two  or  three  times. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  ANTHONY  NORRIS  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  What  have  we  to  do  with  Mr.  Nonius? — He 
was  solicitor  for  the  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Of  course  what  passed  between 
Mr.  NORRIS  and  the  witness  is  not  admissible  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  merely  leading  up. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  putting  the  question  I  was  proposing,  1 
was  going  to  ask  whether  he  could  give  me  any  clue  connecting 
Mr.  NORRIS  with  the  Defendant,  i  shall  not  ask  the  question  if 
he  does  not. 

Did  you  hear  the  Defendant  say  any  thing  about  Mr.  NORRIS,  or 
who  he  was? — No.  I  went  to  Mr.  NORRIS  to  get  some  papers 
connected  with  a  matter  I  was  working  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  on  finishing  my  business  in  regard  to  that  matter 
that  he  spoke  to  me. 

Then  I  will  not  ask  you  upon  that.  You  say  you  saw  him 
several  times  in  Court  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  say 
Mr.  Nonius  gave  me  a  book  which  contained  a  number  of 
affidavit* 

Now,  you  saw  him  in  Court  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  examined  in  Court? — 1  did. 

How  long  did  you  hear  him  under  examination?— I  went  into 
Court  three  or  four  times. 

I  mean,  you  heard  him  speak  ? — I  heard  him  examined. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  is  that  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBOUNE  ? — No. 


s-i  -\aniined  by  Dr.  KKXF.AI.Y. 

lla\e  you  read  over  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  as  given  oil  this 
trial? — i  have  road  it  very  often  ;  accounts  of  it. 
Followed  their  evidence?— Very  often  I  have. 
How  long  wore  you  in  the   Carabineers? — Something  under 
live  years. 

Of  what  rank  were  you  when  you  left? — Lieutenant. 
Do   you  remember  any  extraordinary  horse  that  was  in   the 
\n  extraordinary  hoi 

-I  recollect  an  extraordinary  mare. 

What  was  there  extraordinary  about  the  mare  ? — There  was 
only  one  man  in  the  regiment  could  rich'  her,  and  ho  happened  to 
bo  in  the  troop  to  which  I  was  attached. 

And  who  was  that  man? — 1  think  his  name   was  SMITH,  and  I 
think  it   wont  by  the  name  of  ''SMITH'S  marc-''  when  I   v 
the  regimont. 

That  is  the  only  one  you  remember? — That  is  the  only  one  I 
recollect. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  book  called  "  LAND.MANN  on  Military 
Forft/fcoo<m»f— -No. 

Have  you  heard  of  it? — Xo. 

( '.in  you  tell  me  what  is  the  order  generally  kept  in  the  lino  of 
march? — The  order  !  In  what  order  the  troops  march  '; 

What  is  the  order  generally  kept  on  the  line  of  march  ? — 1  do 
not  know  what  you  mean. 

(  an  you  tell  me  how  the  men  are  drawn  up  in  a  troop? — They 
may  be  drawn  up  in  a  variety  of  manners.  They  can  bo  a  troop 
on  horseback,  and  they  can  be  a  troop  on  foot. 

How  were  the  men  usually  drawn  up  in  the  Carabineers  in 
troop? — Do  you  mean  when  they  were  mounted,  or  when  they 
were  dismounted  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  apprehend  that  the  witness  has  a  right  to  put 
that  question. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly  ;  because  it  may  make  all 
the  difference,  may  fit  in  with  one  and  not  with  the  other. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  asking  the  question  put  to  the  Defendant. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  another  thing.  Then  it 
should  have  been  objected  to. 

Mr.  .Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  page? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  lnTii. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  men  are  drawn  up  in  troop  ? — If 
you  tell  me  what  the  troop  is  going  to  do,  1  might  give  you  an 
idea. 

I  do  not  know  what  ? — If  they  were  going  to  bed. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  was  the  answer  given  to  the  question 
when  it  was  put  before — "I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you 
mean." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  the  question  is,  "  You  know 
each  man  had  his  place  in  troop,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  By  what 
considerations  was  the  place  of  a  man  in  the  line  of  troop  settled, 
where  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  should,  I  say,  stand.'1 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :   Now,  there  is  the  question;  can  you  a 
that? — If  the  troops  are  drawn  up,  it  would  depend  on  whether 
one  troop  is  drawn  up  for  being  examined,   or  whether  it  forms 
part  of  a  line  or  something  or  other.     You  must  tell  me  what 
position  he  occupied  before  I  could  tell  you. 

It  depends  on  a  great  many  things  before  you  can  answer 
that  question  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Can  you  tell  me  with  reference  to  what  they  were  drawn  up  ? — 
Sometimes  they  were  drawn  up  to  get  a  blowing  up. 

That  is  your  answer  to  that  question — that  they  wore  some- 
times drawn  to  get  a  blowing  up  ? — Sometimes  they  wore. 

At  other  times,  with  reference  to  what  were  they  were  drawn 
up  ? — I  do  not  think  you  know  the  meaning  of  what  a  troop  is 
probably. 

Very  likely? — If  you  knew  what  it  was,  you  would  probably 
ask  the  question  correctly. 

Very  likely.  Now,  can  you  answer  me  this  : — How  were  the 
men  drawn  up  in  troop?  With  reference  to  what  were  they 
drawn  up? — I  low  they  were  drawn  up,  with  reference  to  wiiat 
they  were  drawn  up  ? 

Can  you  answer  that  question,  or  can  you  understand  it? — 
No ;  not  as  it  is  there ;  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

Has  this  any  meaning — "  By  what  considerations  was  the  place 
of  a  man  in  the  line  of  troop  settled  where  A,  15,  C,  or  D,  should, 
I  say,  stand,  because  1  do  not  know  the  proper  military  expres- 
sion for  a  man  on  horseback,  by  what  considerations  was  the  place 
of  a  trooper  in  his  troop  determined  ?  "  Do  you  understand  that 
question  ?— I  think  you  probably  mean  how  they  were  told  off 
in  a  troop. 

Do  you  understand  that  question  ? — I  do  not  unless  I  explain 
it  for  you. 

Now  explain  ? — If  you  want  to  know  how  they  manage  a 
troop,  how  the  men  are  told  off,  1  can  explain  that.  They  were  told 
off  by  threes  in  my  time,  and  they  were  numbered  off  from  the 
right  usually. 

You  are  talking  of  a  troop,  and  I  am  talking  of  a  man.  "  By 
what  considerations  was  the  place  of  a  man  in  the  line  of  troop 
settled,  where  A,B,C,  or  D,  should,  I  say,  stand,  berau.-e  L  do  not 
know  what  is  the  proper  military  expression  for  a  man  on  horse- 
back, by  what  considerations  was  the  place  of  a  trooper  in  his 
troop  determined?"  Do  you  understand  that  question? — -Well, 
the  biggest  men  were  usually  put  to  the  right,  the  smaller  men 
to  the  roar,  and  they  were  told  off  in  threes. 
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If  there  were  20  troopers  numbered  from  1  to  20,  was  there 
anything  that  determined  what  position  No.  1  should  take,  and 
what  No.  10  should  take? — If  they  were  put  in  file,  there 
would  be  a  front  rank  and  a  rear  rank. 

Was  there  anything  which  determined  what  position  No.  1 
should  take,  and  if  so  what? — He  would  usually  go  to  the  right. 

No.  1  would  usually  go  to  the  right  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  anything  which  would  determine  what  position  ? — 
I  do  not  think  twenty  men  would  be  called  a  troop. 

I  do  not  know  that  either,  but  it  is  here.  If  there  were  twenty 
troopers  numbered  1  to  20,  was  there  anything  to  determine  what 
position  No.  1  should  take?  Do  you  understand  the  question? — 
It  woidd  depend  altogether  on  what  you  were  going  to  do  with 
them. 

Do  you  understand  that  question  ? — Xo ;  nor  anybody  else. 

"Supposing  there  were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  24  drawn 
up  in  a  line,  from  A  to  Z,  what  considerations  determined  that 
A  should  be  at  one  end,  and  Z  the  other,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  middle  letter  of  the  alphabet  is,  M  or  N,  you  understand 
the  question,  tell  me  ?  "  Do  you  understand  that  question  ? — 
Well,  really  I  do  not.  I  never  heard  anything  about  Z's  in 
numbering  off. 

Suppose  a  number  of  men  from  1  to  '24  drawn  up,  by  what 
considerations  is  it  determined  where  the  12th  and  13th  shall 
stand  ? — Sometimes  they  put  a  good-looking  fellow  to  the  front. 

By  his  good  looks,  then.  That  is  your  answer  to  that  ? — 
That  would  be  occasionally  the  case. 

His  good  looks? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  first  thing  is  that  is  done  on  parade  ? 
— They  fall  in,  and  they  are  counted  over.  It  depends  on 
what  parade  you  mean. 

I  suppose  it  does.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  is  done  on 
parade  when  a  regiment  is  out  ? — Well,  it  is  all  done  ;  if  they 
are  on  parade,  there  they  are. 

Then  there  is  nothing  to  do  ? — If  they  are  already  on  parade, 
that  is  all  about  it.  It  would  be  for  you  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
when  they  are  on  parade. 

Is  there  anything  to  do  or  not?  This  is  the  question,  "  What 
is  the  first  thing  that  is  done  on  parade  when  a  regiment  is  out  ? 
— To  wait  for  orders. 

What  distance  do  they  stand  apart — cavalry  ? — What  distance 
do  cavalry  stand  apart  V 

Yes? — One  might  send  a  trooper  in  advance  five  miles  of  the 
regiment,  if  you  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  then 
he  would  be  five  miles  apart  from  the  regiment. 

Was  there  any  fixed  distance  during  the  five  years  you  served 
the  QUEEN  in  the  Carabineers? — Was  there  any  fixed  distance 
from  what  ? 

I  am  putting  to  you  that  question. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  distance  they  stand  apart? — Who. 

First  I  have  asked  you  what  distance  cavalry  stand  apart,  and 
you  say  if  one  is  sent  away  five  miles  he  will  be  five  miles  distant 
from  the  others.  Then  I  follow  up  that  by  asking  you  whether 
there  was  any  fixed  distance  during  the  live  years  you  were  in 
the  Carabineers? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  mean  m  ami  man. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  am  f Mowing  /-'  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Tlm.<e  nun/  hai-e  Let-it  uninlelUyible, 
and  that  irnuld  itot  innke  .'/'»'(>•  in»r,-  in '<  Iliijible. 

Dr.  KENEALY:   Tlien  if  th  ty  were    — ? 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  77u«  tl,<   w««  >•/,<,«  W  .«/// .w.    If  he 

'  ink  iiiuit  it  means,  ami  that 
is  what  this  v:itit<:<*  w  <t 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  W;is  there  any  fixed  distance  between  the  men 
during  the  time  you  were  in  the  Carabineers  on  parade? — It 
would  depend  also  on  what  they  were  drawn  out  for,  for  what 
purpose.  If  they  were  drawn  out  for  inspection — is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 

Am  I  to  take  it  there  was  no  fixed  distance  ? — It  depends  on 
what  you  are  about  to  do. 

When  you  are  about  to  do  one  thing,  there  is  one  fixed  dis- 
tance ;  and  when  about  to  do  another,  there  is  another  fixed 
distance  ? — They  might  be  drawn  up  in  a  line,  or  they  might  be 
drawn  up  in  a  squadron,  or  they  might  be  drawn  up  in  troops. 

Then,  there  was  no  fixed  distance  when   drawn  up  in  those 
three  various  ways  ;  is  that  it  ? — If  they  were  drawn  out  at  various 
they  were  at  various  distances. 

Then,  there  was  no  fixed  distance  ? — It  depends  entirely  on 
what  they  were  about  to  do. 

Then,  there  was  no  fixed  distance.  The  distance  was  always 
regulated,  as  I  understand  you,  by  whatever  evolutions  they  were 
to  go  through  ? — Yea. 

Is  that  it  ? — That  is  I  presume  what  you  mean. 

But  is  that  your  answer  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  fixed  dis- 
tance between  man  and  man  in  rank? — Well,  if  they  were  drawn 
up  in  line  there  would  be  then. 

What  would  it  be  then  ? — If  they  were  advancing  iu  line  they 
would  be  close  together  in  two  ranks,  the  officers  in  front. 

You  see  it  may  of  two  tilings.     The  answer  should 

be  regulated  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  question.  Is  there 
a  fixed  distance  between  the  men,  between  one  another,  if  on 
foot,  and  between  the  horses  ? — There  is  a  difference  between 


close  order  and  open  order.     I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Close  and  open  order  would  be  the  distance  between  the  two 
ranks  ? — Yes. 

But  there  may  be  also  a  question  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
fixed  distance  between  man  and  man  ? — Well,  I  think  cavalry 
could  not  manoeuvre  if  they  were  nearer  than  about  half-a-yard 
the  knee  of  one  man  from  the  knee  of  the  next  man. 
Dr.  KENKALV  :  Ilalf-a-yard  ?— Yes. 

Half-a-yard  from  the  knee  to  the  knee  of  the  next  man  ? — In 
line. 

Half  a  foot  would  not  be  at  all  sufficient,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I 
I  have  seen  them  as  close  as  that. 

After  inspection  on  parade,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  first 
thing  done  with  a  regiment  ? — Is  it  a  foot  or  mounted  parade  ? 
1  will  have  a  mounted  parade,  if  you  like  ? — Anything  you  like. 
Can  you  tell  me,  after  an  inspection  on  parade,  what  is  the 
;  first  thing  done  with  a  regiment? — Sometimes  they  were  dis- 
j  missed  when  they  had  been  inspected,  and  sometimes  they  were 
inspected  previous  to  being  reviewed  to  go  to  a  field  day. 

What  was  the  first  thing  done  then  ? — I  presume  if  inspected 
opposite  their  barracks,  they  would  be  marched  off  to  wherever 
they  were  going  to  their  manoeuvres. 

They  would  be  marched  off ;  that  would  be  the  first  thing? — I 
should  think  so,  unless  they  were  going  to  be  manoeuvred  where 
they  were  inspected. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  page  1078,  my  lord. 
Cannot  you  tell  me,  were  squadrons  told  off  every  day  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  were ;  unless  there  was  a  field  day  they  did  not 
generally  go  out.     I  think  they  used  to  go  in  watering  order  in 
squadrons. 

The  question  is   whether  they   were  told  off  every  day  ? I 

should  think  more  or  less  every  day.     Sometimes  there  is  not  a 
squadron  in  a  place,  and  they  could  not  then. 

If  there  is  a  squadron  they  are  told  off  more  or  less  every  day  ? 
— I  should  think  they  are  exercised  pretty  regularly. 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  off  a  squadron  ? — I  could  have  done 
some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  could  not  you  now  ? — I  daresay  1  could  not  do  it  exactly. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  command  given  "From  the  right  number 
off  ?  " — I  think  they  always  number  off  from  the  right. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  of  command,  "  From  the  right 
number  off  ?  "     Is  there  such  a  word  of  command  ? — Yes. 
You  have  heard  it  ? — Yes. 

What  does  it  mean  ? — In  order  to  know  the  number  a  man  may 
have  to  deal  with. 

Is  it  the  first  word  of  command  given  on  parade  whenever  the 
regiment  is  out  and  the  squadrons  are  told  off  ? — I  think  the  first 
thing  on  bringing  out  troops  would  be  to  find  out  what  troops 
he  had. 

Then,  that  is  the  first  word  of  command,  is  it  ? — I  think  the 
first  word  of  command  would  be  probably  to  fall  in. 

Then,  it  is  not  the  first  word  of  command.  Does  it  follow  the 
word  of  command  to  fall  in  ? — They  would  not  be  on  parade  at 
all  unless  they  had  a  previous  intimation  of  it. 

What  is  the  first  word  of  command,  "  Fall  in,"  or  the  one  I 
have  told  you  ? — The  order  book  would  tell  the  men  of  the  regi- 
ment what  was  about  to  be  done  on  the  following  day. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  first  command  generally  when  a  regiment 
is  out? — They  usually  fall  in  of  themselves  without  particukr 
order,  or  the  sergeant-major  would  tell  them  to  fall  in,  and  then 
the  officer  would  come  in  to  regulate  them. 

Then  what  is  the  first  word  when  they  have  fallen  in  ? — Number 
off. 

That  is  all  ?— At  first. 

Do  you  know  what  is  an  assault  in  sword  exercise  ? — I  sup- 
pose you  mean  an  amtaxlt. 

What  is  it  ? — A  French  word,  I  believe. 

I  know,  but  what  does  it  mean  ? — The  sword  exercise,  they  call 
it  an  assault  with  foils,  also  cavalry  broad-sword  exercise. 

Is  there  such  a  word  as  assault  in  the  sword  exercise  ? — I  think 
they  use  the  word  assault. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  movements  of  the  arms  does  the 
sword  exercise  comprise  ? — I  think  seven  cuts  and  thrusts  with 
the  sword. 

Are  you  sure  ? — Pretty  sure. 

How,  if  the  horses  are  facing  you,  and  you  call  out,  "Wheel  to 
the  left,"  which  way  would  you  be  going,  backwards  or  forwards  ? 
— I  should  say,  "  Left  wheel,"  the  left  hand  would  remain  pretty 
near  the  same  place,  and  the  right-hand  man  would  circle 
round  to  right-angles. 

Which  way  would  you  be  going,  backwards  or  forwards? 

Who  ? 

If  the  horses  arc  facing  you,  you  are  the  officer,  and  call  out, 
"  Wheel  to  the  left,"  which  way  would  you  be  going,  backwards 
or  forwards  ? — The  officer  who  is  captain  of  the  troop  would  not 
be  facing  them  at  all. 

Which  way  would  you  be  going — backwards  or  forwards?  Is 
that  an  intelligible  answer  as  it  is  there  ? — No,  it  is  not  at  all 
intelligible;  but  "left  wheel,"  the  officer  may  be  either  on  the 
left  flank  or  the  right  flank,  and  it  would  depend  on  which  flank 
he  was  on  the  way  he  would  move,  but  he  would  go  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  men. 

What  is  the  word  in  cavalry  for  going  back? — I  suppose 
"  llight  about  face." 
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ht    about    face?" — Yes;   previous  to  going  back   you 

would  li;ivij  to  riu'ht 

What  would  \  to  direct    t! 

0  back.     Do  you  understand  tli 

Sup|x>sing  you  were  the  ollicer.  what  would  you  do  \vl, 
directed  the  troop  or  squadron  togoback? — I  shouldsay,  '•  Threes 
about." 

—I  would.     "  Threes  about, 
march,"  if  I  wanted  tlii'in  to  retire. 

l>id  you  li  ave  the  army   before   tho   Crimean  War?      'i 
good  whilr. 

An    you   prepared   to   sty   lli.it   the  word    '-.-.  WU  in 

general  use  in  Die  cavalry  before  the  Crimean  war? — Certainly: 
I  was  not  in  tin1  cavalry  since  then. 
And  you  knew  it  before? — Certainly. 
What  is  it '!  —  It  is  a  supernm  .'IT. 

Well  you  are  a  better  ollicer  than  1  thought.  I  must  say. 
Were  you  very  intimately  acquainted  with  KonKl:  TICIIIIORNI: 
when  he  was  in  the  army?  —  Yes;  I  think  I  knew  him  ]>retty  well. 
How  do  I  understand  you  to  say  his  hair  was  with  reference  to 
the  Defendant's  hair? — Well,  R60E8  Tirm:oi;xi:'s  hair  was 
perfectly  straight,  hanging  straight  out.  It  could  not  lay  on  his 
head  at  all. 

And  tin-  colour? — It  was  a  darkish  hair. 

What  do  you   mean,  did  it  become  dishevelled   as  it   were? — 
entire   ahsenee  of  curl ;  it  laid  straight  down  as  if  it  had 
in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Mr.  Justice  Ll'sii  :  J  think  you  said  it  was  dark? — Rather 
dark. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Katlier  darker  than  that  hair  ?— I  think  so  ;  a 
great  deal  darker  than  it  was  when  I  saw  that  person  first  :  his 
hair  was  much  lighter  than  it  now  is. 

Did  you  notice  in  KOI.KI:  any  movement  of  his  eyebrows? — I 
could  see  nothing  at  all  thai  likened  him  to  ROGER  TlCHBOIKE, 
except  that  they  both  had  marked  eyebrows. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Marked  eyebrows  ?— In  both  their 
eyebrows  were  marks. 

But  Dr.  KENEALY  asked  you  whether  there  was  any  movement  ? 
— My  recollection  of  ROGER  TICHHOUNT:  was  that  when  he  laughed 
he  used  to  shut  his  eyes  very  quickly  and  open  them.  His  eyes 
were  rather  deep  in  his  head. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  never  notice  any  movement  of  his 
eyebrows? — No,  that  was  the  only  movement  I  observed  with 
regard  to  his  eyes;  I  did  observe  that. 

And  his  eyebrows  remained  still  ? — I  think  so. 
But  the  eyes  blinked  ?— When  he  laughed  he  used  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  quickly  open  them. 

But  no  motion  whatever  of  the  eyebrows  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
Did  you  notice  that  he  had  small  hands  and  feet  ?— I  think  he 
was  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  with  a  good  expression ;  but 
what  they  would  call  an  ugly  fellow. 

Does  that  give  the  least  information  about  his  hands  and  feet? 
— 1  think  his  hands  and  feet  were  both  small  and  bony. 

You  never  examined  his  feet  for  their  bonyncss? — But  I  think 
you  could  see  by  his  boots.  I  think  I  have  observed  that  he 
looked  like  a  gentleman. 

Because  he  had  bony  feet  he  looked  like  a  gentleman? — No, 
but  looking  at  this  person  when  I  saw  him  I  thought  he  had 
squashy  feet. 

Did  he  wear  boots  then  that  showed  off  the  squashy  feet  ? — 1 
think  they  looked  like  what  you  may  call  regulation  boots  when 
I  saw  him  first. 

And  you  thought  it  was  a  squashy  foot? — Yes,  I  thought  so. 
Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  ROGER'S  walk? — Nothing 
particular. 

He  walked  like  other  people? — lie  was  a  weak  looking  lad, 
that  is  all. 

lie  was  a  weak  looking  lad,  but  he  walked  like  other  people? 
— Yes,  I  thought  so. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  he  rode  in  his  regiment? — 1  observed 
nothing  in  particular,  one  way  or  the  other.  1  do  not  think  on  a 
field  day  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  take  much  part,  I  think 
I  recollect  something  of  that  sort. 

Was  that  from  bad  riding? — Well,  he  was  not  efficient  when  I 
knew  him ;  he  was  not  long  in  the  regiment  then. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  lie  out  of  his  riding  drill  when 
you  left? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say  not;  but  I  do  not  at  all 
know:  I  do  not  think  any  officer  is  dismissed  a.s  soon  as  that. 

What  is  the  average  time  of  his  riding  drill  ? — I  should  think 
about  a  year,  sometimes  a  great  deal  more. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  forget  whether  you  told  me  the  name  of  that 
extraordinary  mare? — I  recollect  a  wicked  mare  being  in  the 
troop  to  which  1  was  attached.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  animal  to  which  you  refer? 

I  forget  whether  you  told  me  its  name? — I  think  they  called  it 
"SMITH'S  mare." 

That  is  the  only  remarkable  horse  or  mare  you  knew  in  the 
Carabineers  ? — That  is  the  only  one  1  remember  as  being  difficult 
to  ride. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  troop  was  that  in? — That  was  in 
JONES'S  troop — the  G  troop. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JTSTICF.  :  TJiat  mare  was  remarkable  for  vice  ? 
— She  used  to  kick  very  badly,  and  there  was  one  man,  I  am  not 
certain  his  name  was  SMITH  now,  but  he  was  a  man  who  had  a 
particularly  bad  temper  himself,  and  he  was  told  off  as  a  sort  of 


punishment  to  look  after  that  animal,  and  they  were  very  good 

friends. 

Dr.  KKNF..U.Y:  Their  tempers  agreed? — Their  tempers  a: 
The   I.oi:n   Cm  E:  Do   you    know   of   any  horse  re- 

markable for  its  si/.e? — There  was  a  vi  .  ,at  the 

it-major,  who  was  a  very  big  man.  used  to  ride— regimental 
•  .t -major  Hoi.i — that  wast  l.orse  in  the  ret 

l>r.  KI.NIAI.Y:   Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that? — No.  I  <lo 
the  horse  perfectly  Well. 

\\'ei.  only  remarkable  horses  in  the  regiment? 

-  Well  I  could  not  have  said    either  of    them  was  anything  more 
than  I  ha\  e  just 

One  was  a  bad  temper  and  the  other  was  a  big  horse,  that  is  it? 
— That  is  all  I  p 

I  low  long  did  your  interview  with  the  Defendant  last  when 
you  called  on  him? — I  suppose  I  must  1  nearly  an 

hour  in  his  house,  and  I   sujipo.se  I  was  half-an-hour  between  his 
in  going  away. 

It  was  you  asked  him,  as  I  understand,  to  accompany  you  to 
the  railway  station  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

You  made  up  your  mind  from  the  lir.-4  that  he  was  an  imp 
— As  SOOn  as  I  saw  him  I  thought  it  could  not  be  possible  that  lie 
was  KOUFI;  TiiTH'.oi:\i:,  and  I  should  not  have  remained  tln-r. 
all  as  long  its  I  had  if  it  had    not    been  that   I    was  told    from  Mr. 
Hoi.MF.s  I  would  carefully  examine  him  and  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  him. 

Do  you  know  the  large  Dominican  Chapel  at  St.  Stephen's- 
green,  near  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any. 

Do  you  know  the  Dominican  Chapel  near  St.  Stephen's-grecn  ? 
— No. 

Do  you  know  Dublin  well  ? — I  think  so. 

You  do  not  know  that  chapel? — No,  perhaps  it  was  not  built 
in  those  days. 

What!  the  Dominican  Chapel? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  Dominican  Chajjcl  in  St.  Stephen's-green,  but  I  do  not 
know.  There  is  a  chapel  connected  with  the  Catholic  University. 

J  am  talking  of  St.  Stephen's-green  ? — Well  that  is  St  Stephen 's- 
green. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  street  that  chapel  is  in? — It  is 
St.  Stephen's-green. 

But  was  there  in  those  years  a  great  Dominican  Chapel  in  St. 
Stephen's-green  ? — 1  never  was  in  it. 

Then  I  understand  you  do  not  know  it  ? — No  :  there  is  a  very- 
large  Dominican  chapel  in  another  street  in  Dublin. 

What  street  is  that? — Dominick-strcet. 

That  is  the  other  end  of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  and  he  take  alternately  the  duty  of  going  with  tlu> 
cavalry  in  Dublin  to  chapel  ? — If  I  was  absent  I  believe  he 
to  go,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  I  presume  he  did. 

Did  they  always  go  to  the  same  chapel  when  stationed  at 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  in  that  barrack. 

Which  barracks? — Portobello  barracks. 

AVhich  chapel  was  that? — A  chapel  in  the  Rathmines-road. 
just  outside  the  artillery  barrack. 

Do  you  know  the  name  now? — I  forget  the  name;  it  is  just 
close  to  the  barrack  gate. 

Were  there  ladies  of  the  name  of  FRENCH  ?  Is  there  a  Catholic 
nobleman  in  Ireland  of  the  name  of  FRENCH? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is. 

Does  he  live  in  the  county  of  Meath? — No. 

What  county  docs  he  live  in? — I  believe  he  lives  in  Dublin. 

1  las  he  no  country  seat  ? — I  know  very  little  about  Lord  FRENCH. 

There  is  such  a  person? — Yes. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  has  no  residence  in  the  county  of 
Meath? — I  am  prepared  to  swear  I  knew  nothing  about  Lord 
FIIF.NCH  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  You  represent  Meath? — Yes.     I  have  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  him.     I  think  the  FRENCH  you  are 
,  referring  to,  probably,  is  quite  a  different  jicrson. 

Dr.  Ki:xi: AI.Y  :  1  do  not  know  who  the  Defendant  is  referring 
to.  He  referred  to  some  ladies  of  the  name  of  FRENCH. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  Do  you  know  such  persons? — No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  there  is  a  Catholic  nobleman  of  that  name 
in  Ireland? — There  is  a  Lord  FRENCH.  lie  had  but  one  child, 
and  she  died,  I  think,  about  two  years  ago  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Had  he  no  sisters? — No. 

The  LORD  CUIF.F  Ji'snci::   Is  not  it  also  the  family  in 
some  one  who  bears  another  title? — Yes,   of  a  nobleman;  but 
they  write  theif  jiamcs  differently. 

Mr.  Justice  I^Vsii  :  1  understood  you  had  no  acquaintance? — 
Lord  FRENCH  had  only  one  child,  and  that  child  is  dead,  and  wa» 
not  born  at  the  time  this  person  says  he  knew  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Do  you  know  the  sisters?— Of  Lord  Fin 
Well,  he  is  about  seventy  years  old,  and  may  have  had,  but  I  do 
not  know  them. 

lie  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  FIT/STKPIIF.X  FRENCH,  who  died  the 
other  day? — No,  I  think  he  was  no  relation,  nor  did  he  write  his 
name  in  tin:  same  way. 

Did  you  ever  hear    Km, i  i:  singing  those  songs  in  the  army? — 
The  two  songs  I  had  made  him  sing  were  the  two  1  mentioned. 
But  not  tl  liaise  '  ? — He  might  have  done. 

Did  you  notice  the  song  the  Claimant  sang? — I  do  not  think 
he  pronounced  any  jiartieular  words,  but  he  gave  a  sort  of  shriek 
at  the  end  of  it.  I  do  not  think  he  sang  any  words,  but  got  hold 
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of  the  tune,  aud  said  something  which  wis  supposed  to  bo  the 
'  Marseillaise.' 

With  a  shriek  at  the  end? — Yes,  something  like  that. 

That  reminded  you  of  ROGJEB'TlCHBOKHE ? — The  scream  might 
have  been  given  by  the  man  if  he  was  singing  the  'Marseillaise.' 

Did  that  scream  remind  you  of  the  way  in  which  ROGER  TICH- 
BORXE  used  to  make  the  same  noise  when  he  was  singing? — I 
cannot  say  it  did. 

I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  like  him  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  No  :  he  said  it  was  possible. 
'    The   WITNESS  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  extreme  case  to 
suppose  it  was  possible. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Can  you  tell  me  how  soon  after  you  were  at 
Croydon  that  day  you  communicated  with  Mr.  BOWKER? — Mr. 
BOWKEP.  wrote  me  a  letter  two  or  three  days  after  I  had  been 
down  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  not  seen  this  person,  and  had 
formed  an  opinion  about  him.  I  told  several  persons  on  going  to 
London  what  I  thought  about  him. 


Did  you  see  Mr.  ONSLOW  after  you  had  had  the  interview? — I 
do  not  know  when  I  saw  Mr.  OXSLOW  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  him  after? — I  think  I  saw  him  very  often. 

Did  he  speak  to  you  about  Mrs.  GUEESWOOD? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  to  this,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  we  are  to  have  the  letters  of  Mr.  ONSLOW, 
why  not  this? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  had  objected  to  it  I  would 
have  shut  it  out. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  I  have  given  up  objecting,  because  I  understand 
your  lordship  to  allow  anything  to  go  in,  written  or  said  by  Mr. 
HOLMES  or  anybody. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  assume  anything  of  the  kind.  We  have  never  ruled  any- 
thing of  the  sort  or  said  anything  of  the  sort. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  the  Defendant  was  bound  by  anything  Mr. 
HOLMES  had  said  or  written  with  reference  to  him. 

The  Loitr*  C'IIIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  am  sure  we  have  not  ruled  any 
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such  thing,  aiid  I  am  sure  no  such  proposition  has  received 
my  a. 

Dr.  KENKALY:  If  I  had  not  understood   that  to  be  tin-  meaning 
of  the  Court  I  should  have  objected  to  all  that  Mr.  HOI.MI 
ami  I  recollect  Mr.  JUSTICE   Li  ^11  Baying    '-\Ye  are  unai 
upon  it." 

Tin-  L'ii:l)  CHIEF  JUSTICI:  :  Where  it  in  shown  that  Mr.  HOLMES 
is  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Defendant  then  what  Mr. 
HOLMES  nays  or  does  is  admissible  as  the  act  of  an  agent  author- 
ised to  do  that  act. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :  That  which  I  concurred  in  was  whatever 
was  done  or  8aid  by  Mr.  HOLMES  in  hi.s  capacity  as  attorney  was 
admissible,  but  you  will  recollect  that  I  never  laid  it  down  with 
reference  to  what  was  done  by  anybody  else. 

The  I. oi  , ;  By  way  of  illustration  let  me  sup- 

pose this — supposing  Mr.  HOLMES  got*  to  make  inquiries  on  toe 
part  of  the  Defendant,  hi'  b<-ing  at  that  time  the  Defendant's 
authorised  agent,  what  he  does  or  says  in  the  performance  of 


his  duty  would  be  admissible,  but  if  he  meets  a  gentleman  in  the 
street  and  has  conversation  with  him,  that  is  a  different  thing 
altogether. 

.Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  That  is  what  we  laid  down;  not  that 
every  accidental  conversation  with  Mr.  HOLMES  is  admissible,  but 
only  when  acting  in  discharge  of  his  duty  aa  attorney  for  the 
Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  may  say  I  was  watching  Mr.  ONSLO\V'S 
letter  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  it  conveyed  anything  im- 
portant, because  if  it  had  I  should  have  suggested  that  it  was  not 
admissible.  It  came  to  nothing  but  simply  a  pressing  invitation 
to  go  down. 

DR.  KENEALY  :  He  having  gone  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  ONSLOW 
may  be  regarded  as  agent  fur  that  purpose,  and  surely  we  ought 
to  have  the  conversation. 

The  LOUD  CHILI  Jr.-vncK:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  OXSLOW  can 
be  considered  as  agent.  All  it  comes  to  is  this:  it  may  appear 
strange  that  a  gentleman  obtruded  himself  upon  the  privacy  of 
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the  Defendant.     1  Ie  lias  no  right,  because  their  might  be  a  doubt 
in  a  case  about  identity,  t"  torn-    himself   upon  him  ;  tli. 
thia  gentleman  hascome  to  tell  how  it  eaineto  pass   that  In-  went 
—  ••  I  WHS  le.l  to  d'..s.i  liy  ;i  particular   friend  of    the    Defendant, 
vi/.,  M  .  ."     KVCIL  tln'ii  if  you  had  objected  to  it  I  should  ; 

have  been  disposed  to  have  ruled  that  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
:lilo  ;  Imt  inasmuch  as  you  were  not  likely  to  lie  prejudiced 
by  anything  Mr.  ONSI.OW  had  said  which  induced  thin  gentle- 
man to  ,go  'lown,  1  thought  it  very  natural  that  you  should  make 
no  objection,  and  therefore  it  was  read. 

Mr.  .Iiisti  Moreover  he   received  an  invitation  from 

the  Defendant  on  the  following  day. 

Dr.  KI.NKAI.V  :   ^ 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  apprehend  that  supposing  it  had  been  Mr. 
HOI.MK.S  acting  in  the  capacity  of  his  attorney,  it  does  not  make 
every  conversation  with  Mr.  HOI.MI.S  as  with  other  people 
admissible. 

The    LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KEXF.ALY  :  I  am  talking  about  Mr.  Oxsi.ow.  Then  your 
lordship  rules  that  I  cannot  ask  him  what  took  place  between 
himself  and  Mr.  ONSI.OW  consequent  on  that  meeting  which  one 
may  say  was  arranged  by  them. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  not. 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  You  never  heard  him  sing  the  'Marseillaise'?  — 
Well  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  remember. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  may  be  convenient  on  this  to  refer  your 
lordships  to  the  volume  containing  letters  written  by  TICHBOUNE 
to  GOSFOUD,  No.  5. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  l;ith  November,  1848. 

Did  you  when  parting  with  the  Defendant  shake  hands  with 
him?—  Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  were  coming  to  see  him  again  ?  —  I  did 
not. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  come  and  dine  with  him  another  day  as  you 
could  not  stay  with  him  that  day  ?  —  Lady  TICHBORNE  did. 

I  ant  asking  about  him  —  when  he  parted  from  you  at  the 
station  when  shaking  hands,  or  before  shaking  handa,  did  he  ask 
you  to  conie  and  dine  with  him  another  day  as  you  could  not 
stay  with  him  that  day  '!  —  No  ;  I  had  been  asked  by  Lady  TICII- 
liORXF.  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  he  said  anything  about  it;  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  lie  did  not  reiterate  the  invitation 
Lady  TICHHOUNE  had  given  you  at  the  house?  —  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  kept  speaking  to  him  different  questions  such  as  I  could  to  get 
away  without  having  what  I  may  call  last  words  from  him. 

Did  he  or  not  ask  you?  —  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Have  you  forgotten  ?  —  1  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  so. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  your  interview  with  him?  —  The 
letter  would  tell  the  date. 

The  4th  of  April  is  the  date  you  have  given  us  ?  —  Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  Hampshire  Chronicle  of  the  6th  of  April?  — 
No. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  BOWKER  with  reference 
to  the  Ilam/i.-ihire  ('hnmirle  of  the  6th  of  April?  —  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  Mr.  BOWKER  until  about  two  years  ago.  I  had 
a  letter  from  him,  and  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  BOWKER. 

Did  you  know  from  Mr.  BOWKEU  that  he  had  published  the 
contents  of  your  letter  to  him  ?  —  I  heard  it  stated  that  my  letter 
had  appeared,  but  I  never  knew  it  of  myself. 

Was  your  letter  a  private  letter  to  him  ?  —  My  letter  was  what 
I  call  a  private  letter. 

You  heard  it  was  published  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  must  object,  my  lord,  to  any  vague  conver- 
sation. If  it  is  a  conversation  with  Mr.  BOWKEU  himself,  of 
course  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Do  you  object  to  it,  or  not? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  question  is,  did  you  ever  hear 
that  your  letters  were  published  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  writes  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  BOWKEU,  and 
hears  it  is  published  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicle. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  never  saw  it.  He  merely  says 
he  heard  ?  —  I  think  I  heard  someone  say  my  letter  had  been  pub- 
lished, but  I  never  knew  of  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Am  I  not  entitled  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  BOWKER  about  it? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  have  u-e  to  do  with  it!  What 
Mr.  BOWKEU  comes  yon  icill  lie  entitled  /•/  a,*k. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  li/it  suppone  he  does  not  come. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  it  is  it-holly  irn-lei-an/,  ami 
could  only  lie  admissible  as  damaging  Mr.  BOWKEU,-  and  if  he  is  not 
en/lid  <i*  u  ii-iliie.i.1  it  is  very  immaterial  that  lie  should  be 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  if  Mr.  BOWKER  publishes  letters  of  this 
description  ? 

The  LOI:II  C'HIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  he  may  be  responsible;  but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  If  he  is  a  witness  you  may  use 
this  as  a  matter  to  discredit  him  ;  but  unless  he  is  brought  for- 
ward it  is  perfectly  immaterial. 

J)r.  KI.XI.AU  :  If  your  lordship  thinks  it  is  not  admissible,  on 
that  ground  I  will  not  press  it. 

The  Wrrxrss:  I  wrote  the  letter,  not  caring  whether  it  was 
I  tiblUhcd  or  not. 


Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y:  1  thought  you  said  it  was  a  private  letter ? — I 
wrote  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  reply  to  an 
application. 

Was  not  that  inline  liitely  you  got  back  to  tnwn?- 

il   the   following  morning? — I  think  it  was  two  or  three 
days  later. 

I  lad  not  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  15oWKEK  before 
that  ?— Xo. 

The  Loin)  CIIIKF  Jrsnci::  You  said  you  got  an  application ? 
— I  got  a  letter  a  few  days  after  being  at  Croydon  and  this  inter- 
view from  Mr.  BO\VKI:I:  asking  me  what  I  thought  about  the 
man. 

You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  BOWKEU.  and  thereupon  you  wrote 
him  a  letter  which  you  heard  afterwards  was  published,  and  that 
is  tli«  whole? — Yes,  that  is  the  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  MIXI.OK  :  But  I  understand  you,  it  was  at  Mr. 
BOWKEU'S  desire  you  tested  him? — I  tested  him  by  Mr.  HOI.MES'S 
desire. 

Ue-examincd  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  understand  you  had  no  communication  of  any  sort  with 
Mr.  BOWKER  until  you  had  seen  the  Defendant  ? — Never. 

You  knew  nothing  about  him  at  all  ? — I  think  I  had  seen  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  case. 

But  your  visit  was  solely  on  behalf  of  those  who  wished  to  iden- 
tify the  Defendant? — I  went  there  having  promised  Mr.  II 
I  would  give  him  my  opinion  about  the  matter,  and  being 
also  by  Mr.  ONSLOW. 

So  that,  I  mean,  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter  was  abso- 
lutely uninfluenced  by  anyone  ? — Absolutely. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  tell  the  Defendant  before  you  left 
him  what  your  opinion  was  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  give  him  any 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  I  left  him  entirely  as  blank  as  I 
could  with  regard  to  what  opinion  I  had  formed,  and  he  could 
only  form  any  opinion  about  what  I  did  by  my  manner. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  avoided  giving  any  intimation? 
— I  avoided  giving  any  intimation  as  far  as  possible  with  regard 
to  any  other  statements ;  when  I  found  he  did  not  know  things  I 
dropped  them  at  once  and  went  off  to  some  other  thing. 

As  I  understand,  you  maintained  that  uncertainty  to  the  last 
and  shook  hands? — I  left  him,  1  believe,  not  knowing  what 
was  my  own  impression — what  the  effect  of  the  interview  was, 
but  I  cannot  say. 

But  if  I  collect  you  right,  you  had  actually  formed  your  opinion? 
— I  had  formed  my  opinion  about  him. 

And  a  very  strong  one? — Yes,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  have  an 
explosion  at  the  railway  station  or  in  the  house. 

The  strong  opinion  you  formed  is  the  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed to-day,  is  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  have  spoken  of  a  matter  which  has 
once  or  twice  come  before  us,  and  I  want  to  know — you  say  that 
the  hair  of  the  Defendant  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  in  your 
judgment,  was  lighter  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes. 

Is  your  recollection  distinct  upon  that  point? — Very  distinct 
on  that  particular  point. 

By  the  JURY  :  Do  you  remember  a  particular  horse  ridden  by 
STEPHEN  SHEPPARD,  the  lance-corporal  in  the  B  troop? — I  do  not 
remember  much  about  the  B  troop :  a  very  big  horse  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOII  :  Do  you  remember  any  horse  called  "  The 
Giraffe  "? — Well,  it  has  gone  out  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS :  /  rather  think,  my  lord,  that  irn.i  at  ( 'aliir  Bar- 
racks, where  he  was  not?* — I  was  in  a  different  quarter. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  You  were  neither  at  Clonmel  nor  Cahir  ? 
— No,  never. 

Where? — At  Gort;  I  left  the  regiment  at  Gort. 
[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 

ALEXANDER  CUMMIN G,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  TARRY. 

Are  you  now  a  stableman  in  the  employment  of  Me.^sis. 
FAWCETT  and  Co,  who  are  teadealcrs  in  Henry  Street,  Dublin? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  formerly  a  private  in  the  Carabineers,  6th  Dragoons? 
—Yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  regiment? — In  1846. 

When  did  you  leave?— 1870. 

Quite  recently  ? — Yes. 

While  you  were  there  did  you  know  Mr.  UOGER  CHARLES  TICII- 
BOIlNE  as  a  young  ollicer  in  the  regiment  ? — I  did. 

And  you  remember  him  joining,  I  believe,  in  October,  1849? 
—Yes. 

You  were  at  Canterbury,  were  you  not,  when  ho  left? — Yes. 

February  14th,  1853  ?— Yes. 

Now,  did  you  know  him  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  except 
when  he  was  away  from  the  regiment  on  leave — were  you  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  often? — Not  exactly  all  the  time.  It  was 
only  at  outquarters  that  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him? — He  marched  with  us  from  Cahir  to 
Clonmel  in  1851,  and  we  were  there  about  two  months,  I  think, 
and  then  we  marched  from  there  to  Waterford,  and  he  came  out 
and  had  charge  of  the  troop  for  a  few  days. 

Did  you  know  him  at  Dublin? — Yes,  I  knew  him  as  a  young 
ollicer  there,  at  Dublin. 

During  the  time  after  he  joined  the  regiment? — When  he  first 
joined. 


*  .Mr.  HAWKINS  gives  evidence. 
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Did  you  know  him  well? — The  same  as  any  other  officer. 

Do  you  remember  his  accent  V — I  remember  his  foreign  accent. 

That  was  known  in  the  regiment  and  the  subject  of  remark  ? — 
Everyone  knew  it  in  the  regiment. 

Did  you  remember  any  horses  that  he  had — any  little  matter 
occurring  with  one  of  them? — I  remember  a  horse — two  men 
were  supposed  to  be  killed  with  it,  but  I  did  not  see  them  killed. 

Two  you  say  ? — One  man  of  the  name  of  CLARKE  and  another 
man  before  Mr.  TICHBORNE  got  the  horse. 

Just  confine  yourself  to  the  time  Mr.  TICIIBOUNE  was  the  owner 
of  the  horse.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mischievous  sort  of  animal  ? 
—Yes. 

The  incident  about  CLARKE  was  well  known  about  the  regi- 
ment ? — Yes,  1  was  told  often  to  ride  the  horse,  I  used  to  ride 
him  every  day  during  the  time  I  was  stationed  in  Clonmel  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays. 

Was  Mr.  TICHBORNE  there  ? — Yes,  ho  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  incident  with  the  horse  slipping 
its  bridle  ? — The  field-day  at  Cahir.  I  was  not  on  parade,  but 
I  remember  the  horse  running  away  with  him  and  running  into 
the  barracks,  and  jumping  over  a  little  girl  just  under  the  cupola 
going  into  the  barracks. 

The  child  was  not  hurt  ? — Xo. 

Mr.  TICHBORNE  was  not  hurt  I  believe  ? — No  he  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  when  Mr.  TICHBORNE  was 
the  orderly  officer  ? — 1  do. 

1  hiving  to  complain  of  something  you  did? — It  was  not  what 
I  did  ;  I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
orderly  officer  ,to  see  the  lights  put  out  at  night,  and  the 
orderly  sergeant  came  into  the  room  I  was  in  and  called  out, 
"  lights  out,"  and  one  of  the  meu — I  disremember  who  he  was — 
but  he  made  a  remark  to  go  to  b .  Xot  a  very  nice  word. 

He  swore  something? — Yes,  and  Mr.  TICHBORNE  heard  the 
expression,  and  he  put  his  head  into  the  door  and  says,  "  What 
for  do  you  swear  at  the  sergeant." 

Were  you  at  one  time  a  lance-corporal  in  the  regiment  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  any  little  incident  there  ;  being  a  little  longer 
out  than  you  ought  to  be  ?  I  want  to  call  your  mind  back  to  the 
incident.  Do  you  remember  it? — I  remember  one  night  another 
man  of  the  name  of  JOSEPH  SCOTT  and  myself  were  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  when  we  came,  Sergeant-Major  STILL 
was  the  troop  serjeant-major,  and  he  sent  me  to  my  room  as  a 
prisoner  and  put  SCOTT  in  the  guard  room. 

For  being  out  late  ? — For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 

Afterwards  do  you  remember  what  Mr.  TICHBORNE  did  ? — We 
were  brought  up  the  next  morning  about  ten  o'clock.  I  was  the 
first  to  be  brought  in.  He  asked  me  what  I  had  got  to  say  ?  He 
had  charge  of  the  troop  at  this  time  hi  Captain  POLIIILL'S  absence. 

Captain  POLIIILL  TURNER? — Yes;  he  asked  me  what  I  had  got 
to  say.  I  had  nothing  to  say.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "I  will  send  you 
to  your  duty  as  a  private  dragoon." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  were  you  at  that  time? — 
Lance-corporal.  I  thanked  him,  and  saluted  him  and  retired, 
and  the  sergeant-major  told  me  not  to  "  fall  away,"  so  I  stood 
outside  the  door.  The  private  went  in  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  days  drill  for  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  absent.  lie 
told  him  not  to  "  fall  away." 

The  sergeant-major  did  ? — The  sergeant-major  told  him  not  to 
"  fall  away." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  What  happened  afterwards? — The 
sergeant-major  told  him  he  had  not  power  to  reduce  me  ;  he 
must  write  to  head-quarters,  and  the  crime  was  not  sufficient  for 
that,  and  so  he  forgave  both  of  us. 

You  remember  that  incident  well  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  ought  to. 

You  remember  Mr.  TICHBORNE  as  regards  size  ? — Yes. 

You  recollect  him  in  the  regiment? — Yes. 

\Vliat  was  his  appearance  as  regards  size? — He  was  a  swarthy, 
thin  sort  of  a  man  ? — I  should  say  5  feet  8  inches,  or  5  feet  8 
iiiciii-.s  and  one-quarter  or  so. 

What  sort  of  a  look  had  he  in  the  face  as  regards  a  healthy 
look  ? — He  had  a  sallow  complexion,  not  a  very  healthy  com- 
plexion. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  him  that  he  was  likely  to 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  fat  man  V — No. 

Now  when  did  you  first  see  the  Defendant  ?     You  recollect  the 
last  trial  in  1871? — I  saw  him  here  in  this  Court.     I  saw  him 
into  the  Court  twice  or  three  times.     I  would  not  be  sure 
at  a  distance. 

You  *-.-(•  him  now,  have  you  seen  him  besides  ?  You  saw  him 
here  in  1871,  and  you  see  him  now? — Yes. 

l.j.  In:  tin;  officer  whom  you  knew  as  Mr.  ROGER  CHARLES  TICH- 
E  '.'—Decidedly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  wore  a  peak  to  their  forage  caps 
in  those  days? — They  did. 

A  peak  that  came  out  very  far? — No,  a  small,  little  peak. 

About  three  inches '! — About  three  inches. 

Did  he  wear  his  cap  when  lie  gave  you  that  sentence  which  you 
speak  of? — An  officer,  when  he  ia  an  officer,  always  takes  off  his 
cap. 

His  cap  being  off,  did  you  notice  any  movement  about  his  eye- 
brows?— No. 

I  may  take  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  the  regiment  with  him 
you  never  noticed  any  movement  about  ROGER'S  eyebrows? — Xo. 

Did  he  walk  like  other  people? — He  appeared  to  be  very  weak 


about  the  knees  and  rather  inclined  to  turn  out  his  toes  a  little — 
weak  knees. 

Did  some  of  his  toes  turn  out  a  bit  ? — I  could  not  say  one 
turned  more  than  another. 

Did  they  both  appear  to  turn  in  a  bit  ? — They  appeared  to  be 
rather  weak. 

Did  they  appear  to  turn  in  a  bit? — I  could  not  say  they 
turned  in. 

Nor  out  ? — Nor  out. 

Neither  in  nor  out  ? — No,  they  appeared  to  be  weak. 

Had  he  dark  brown  hair? — Yes. 

And  bluish  grey  eyes  ? — As  for  his  eyes  I  would  not  say. 

Did  you  ever  notice  he  had  rather  thick  eyebrows? — I  would 
not  swear  to  his  eyebrows.  I  never  looked  so  close  into  his 
features  as  that. 

You  have  been  telling  us  about  his  sallow  complexion,  and 
noticing  his  complexion,  did  you  ever  notice  that  he  had  thick 
eyebrows? — No,  I  could  not  bring  to  remembrance  whether  he 
had  or  not. 

Were  you  at  that  inspection  when  General  NAPIER  inspected 
the  troops  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  incident  about  one  of  the  officers 
forgetting  the  word  of  command  and  the  private  getting  extra 
drills  ? — I  remember  the  3rd  squadron  ;  there  were  only  three 
squadrons.  The  commanding  officer  did  not  give  the  word  of 
command  in  time. 

Mr  Justice  LUSH:  What  was  that? — The  3rd  squadron,  the 
left  squadron,  the  captain  (I  disremember  who  the  captain  was) 
Captain  MACKINNON. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Was  it  not  Captain  POLIIILL? — I  would  not 
swear.  I  was  in  the  same  squadron  myself. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  who  was  the  captain  ? — He  did 
not  give  the  word  of  command  in  time.  The  squadron  was  upset. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  squadron  was  upset?  What 
do  you  mean  by  "upset?" — There  was  not  room  for  them 
wheeling  into  line.  They  were  wheeling  into  cross  columns  and 
they  were  all  upset. 

You  were  in  the  squadron  yourself?--!  was  in  the  same 
squadron,  in  the  right  troop,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  know 
about  it  is  the  general  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  ordered  extra  drills 
for  the  officers. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  was  General  NAPIER  ? — Yes. 

He  ordered  extra  drill  for  the  officers  ? — Yes,  and  of  course  it 
was  the  officers. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  would  get  the  extra  drill  ?— 
The  men  had  to  get  the  drill  as  well  as  the  officers.  They  could 
not  well  drill  the  officers  without  the  men. 

A  JUROR  :  What  troops  composed  the  squadron  ? — Two  troops. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  of  them  ? — A  was  one,  that 
was  Captain  POLHILL'S  troop,  as  to  the  other  I  disremember. 

Which  troop  did  you  belong  to? — The  A  troop — Captain 
PnuiiLL's  troop. 

What  you  are  asked  is  who  commanded  your  squadron,  your 
captain,  or  the  captain  of  the  other  troop  ? — I  would  not  swear  to 
that.  Captain  POLHILL  was  a  young  man  at  that  time,  he  was 
only  just  appointed  captain,  and  I  scarcely  believe  he  had  com- 
mand of  that  squadron. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  do  not  know  who  commanded  the  squadron. 
He  would  command  his  troop  in  the  squadron  ? — If  he  had  not 
command  of  the  squadron,  he  would  command  his  own  troop. 

You  were  in  the  troop  ? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand  it  was  the  squadron, 
not  a  particular  troop,  but  the  whole  squadron  got  into  difficulty '( 
— Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  If  one  troop  gets  into  difficulty,  that  would 
affect  the  rest  ? — Of  course. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  fault  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  squadron  ? — That  is  it.  He  did  not  give 
the  word  of  command  in  time  to  wheel  into  line. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  The  squadron  consisted  of  two  troops.  Was 
not  Captain  CUSTANCE  in  command  of  the  B  troop,  and  Captain 
POLIIILL  of  A  troop? — Captain  CUSTANCE? 

Yes,  try  and  remember? — No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  who  was  in  command  of  B  troop  ? — Captain 
CUSTANCE  commanded  B  troop. 

Was  not  B  troop  one  of  the  two  troops? — That  is  what  I 
cannot  say.  There  would  not  be  two  captains  leading  two  troops. 

No,  of  course  not ;  there  would  be  a  captain  to  each  troop  ? — 
No,  a  captain  to  the  squadron,  and  a  lieutenant  to  each  troop. 

Would  not  the  senior  captain  be  captain  of  the  squadron  ? — 
That  would  be  Captain  CUSTANCE. 

Second  to  him  would  be  the  junior  captain,  Captain  POLIIILL, 
who,  as  I  understand  you,  had  only  just  been  made  captain  ? — 
He  must  have  had  the  left  troop.  The  senior  always  takes  the 
right  troop  of  the  line,  and  the  next  senior  takes  the  left  troop 
of  the  line. 

Captain  CUSTANCE  would  command  the  right  troop,  Captain 
POLIIILL  would  command  the  left? — I  rather  think  Captain 
CUSTANCE  would  have  the  right  squadron,  as  he  was  the  senior 
olliccr  in  the  regiment — the  senior  captain. 

I  do  not  understand  you  ;  I  xtnderstand  a  squadron  consists  of 
two  troops — is  that  right  V — Yes. 

One  of  these  troops  is  commanded  by  a  senior  captain,  and 
another  by  a  junior  captain — is  that  right? — Tlie  junior  is 
generally  in  the  centre. 
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Tlie  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  are  two  squadrons ? — Three, 
squadrons. 

1'r.  KEXEALY:  I  am  only  talking  of  the  squadron  in  which 
Captain  1 '01.1111.1.  was. 

The  I.ni:t)  CIIIKI  .h  si  ICE  :  I  do  not  tliiuk  you  caught  his  last 
observation,  that  Captain  CI-STAXCE  would  at  that  time  be  senior 
captain,  therefore  he  would  be  commanding  that  squadron  '{-  Y . 

Iteinj;  senior,  he  would  take  what  you  call  the  right  squadron  ': 
— the  right  .squadron. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  You  do  not  know  who  commanded  the  B  troop? 
— I  cannot  remember:  I  remember  Captain  CUSTAXCE  was  the 
senior  captain  there,  and  lie  must  have  had  the  ri^'ht  squadron. 

Carry  your  memory  back  and  see  if  it  was  not  your  troop  that 
got  into  a  little  difficulty  about  the  word  of  command  being  for- 
gotten ? — It  was  the  squadron. 

Was  it  not  your  troop  ?— It  was  the  squadron. 

The  squadron  that  was  with  you.  Did  the  whole  squadron  get 
into  dilliculties  V — Yes,  wheeling  into  line,  the  captain  did  not 
give  the  word  of  command  in  time,  and  there  was  not  room  for 
us  when  we  cumc  in,  that  is,  for  the  men  to  get  into  their  places. 
They  wore  all  upset. 

Was  it  not  Captain  POI.HILL'S?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  harm  in  it? — I  would  not  swear  it  was  Captain  POLHII.L'S. 

Come,  come? — No,  I  could  not.  I  know  it  was  whoever  com- 
manded the  squadron  ;  it  was  his  fault 

Was  it  one  of  the  officers  in  that  squadron  ? — It  was. 

The  squadron  in  which  Captain  POLHILL  was,  your  squadron  ? 
— The  squadron  I  was  in. 

One  of  the  troops,  the  one  that  was  commanded  by  Captain 
POLHILL  ?— I  do  not  say  that. 

Is  not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

I  thought  you  said  beyond  doubt? — I  said  his  troop  was  there. 

Was  he  not  in  command  of  his  troop  there  ? — I  said  he  might 
have  commanded. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Command  of  what  ? — The  left  troop 
of  the  line. 

Dr.  KLNEALY  :  It  is  new  to  me ;  you  said  might.  Did  you  not 
distinctly  say  he  was  in  command? — No,  I  did  not. 

I  think  you  siid  you  might  have  forgotten,  but  he  was  in  com- 
mand ?— No,  I  did  not. 

It  was  your  own  troop  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten  the  name  of  your 
officer  who  commanded  your  troop  that  day  ?— It  is  a  long  time 
ago. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago.  Have  you  forgotten  the  name  of  your 
officer  who  commanded  your  troop  that  day?— I  have. 

You  got  extra  drill  ?  How  many  days  extra  drill  did  they  get 
— officers  and  men  ? — Till  they  were  perfect.  •> 

That  will  remind  you  whether  Captain  POLHILL  was  captain  or 
not  of  his  own  troop  ? — I  cannot  remember  whether  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  troop  or  squadron  on  that  day.  1  do  not  say  he  had 
command  of  the  squadron. 

I  am  suggesting  lie  had  command  of  one  of  the  troops  which 
constituted  the  squadron  ? — Yes. 

You  say  he  was  only  just  appointed  captain?— lie  was  only 
appointed  captain  a  short  time  before  that. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  was  his  mistake?—!  will  not 
swear  one  way  or  the  other. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  when 
there  are  two  troops  forming  a  squadron,  forming  part  of  an 
inspection,  that  the  movements  of  the  two  troops  constituting  one 
squadron  are  one  entire  thing — that  one  troop  does  not  move  by 
itself,  but  that  they  move  in  a  body  as  squadrons  ?— No  doubt 
you  could  break  them  up  in  halves,  and  make  them  into  a  whole. 

At  this  time,  when  they  got  into  a  difficulty,  were  they  moving 
in  a  squadron,  or  as  squadrons  broken  up  into  tv;o  troops  ? — 
They  were  like  in  two  halves.  They  had  to  wheel  into  line  to 
make  one  body. 

Up  to  that  time  they  were  moving  in  one  body  ? — They  were 
moving  like  in  two  troops. 

Altogether  were  they  not  ?— One  after  the  other.  They  had  to 
wheel  into  line  like  this  (explaining). 

He  did  not  allow  room  enough  for  them  ?— He  did  not  allow 
room  enough  for  them. 

The  command  to  wheel  into  line  would  be  given  by  the  person 
commanding  ? — Yes. 

Not  by  the  troop  commander? — The  troop  commander  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror):  Whoever  gave  the  word  of  command, 
did  ROOEB  TiciilioiiNE  correct  him?— He  did  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  ROGER  TICHBORXE  did  not  correct 
him? — He  did  not. 

Are  you  sure  of  that?— I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror):  ROGER  TICIIIIOIIXE  did  not  set  him 
right? — Neither  right  nor  wrong. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  the  squadron 
did  get  the  word  of  command,  but  not  in  time  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  give  it  ? — He  gave  it  too  late. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  had  got  too  far  forward,  and 
there  was  no  room  to  turn  round  ? — No  room. 

Were  you  moving  towards  the  barrack  wall? — They  were 
forming  up  in  close  column  to  march  past  by  threes,  and  of 
course  the  right  troop  could  see  whether  they  were  far  enough  ; 
they  hung  back  ;  the  left  troop  came  up.  He  had  given  the 


word  of  command,  "  Wheel  into  line,"  and  there  was  not  room 
for  the  troop  to  get  in  on  the  left  of  the  right  troop. 

You  say  you  i>re  sure  KOUKI:  TICHWIRXE  did  not  give  the 
word  and  set  the  thing  right? — I  am  certain  he  did  not. 

1  )id  you  ever  see  the  junior  officer  do  that  ? — No,  he  never  did ; 
he  would  not  be  thanked  for  it  if  he  did. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  Were  you  at  Canterbury  with  ROGER? — 
I  was. 

Diil  you  ever  go  to  chapel  with  ROCER?  Did  lie  ever  take  you? 
Did  you  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  ? — No,  1  did  not  go. 

Mr.  THOMAS  SAMUEL  KICIIAKDSOX,  sworn. 
Kxamined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY. 

Are  you  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Clonmel? — Yes. 

Where  you  have  practised  your  profession  for  many  years? — A 
good  many  years— over  80  years. 

Do  you  remember  the  Carabineers  being  there  ? — I  do. 

In  1851  ?— In  1851. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  officers  of  that  regiment 
stationed  there? — I  knew  a  few  of  them.  I  knew  Captain 
SAMUEL  MORTON  very  well. 

Did  you  know  his  father? — I  did. 

Among  those  whom  you  did  know  did  you  know  RocEii  CHARLES 
TICHHORXE? — The  way  I  came  to  know  him  was  Captain  M. 
brought  him  into  my  place  and  mentioned  that  one  or  two  of  his 
horses — there  was  something  the  matter  with  them — they  were 
not  very  well,  and  asked  me  whether  I  minded  going  over  to  the 
barracks  to  look  at  them.  I  said  of  course  I  would  not. 

Was  he  or  was  he  not  intimate  with  Captain  MORTON  ? — I  do 
not  know  much  about  their  intimacy;  but  1  have  seen  them 
together. 

How  long,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  know  him?— I  did  not 
know  a  great  deal  about  him. 

Did  you  know  him  well  enough  to  recognise  him  ? — So  much 
so  that  I  never  really  spoke  to  him. 

Did  you  notice  his  appearance? — I  did  then. 

Did  you  notice  his  complexion  or  his  face? — Very  pale — -very 
sickly  in  fact. 

And  his  size? — Very  thin. 

Did  you  notice  his  accent? — I  never  heard  him  speak.  lie 
spoke  to  others  and  he  spoke  to  Captain  MORTON  and  bisservants. 
I  had  not  an  opportunity.  I  cannot  really  say  that  I  understand 
his  accent  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  a  bay  horse  he  had  ?— It  was  that  horse  I 
went  to  see. 

Used  he  ever  to  come  to  your  place — your  yard? — No,  I  went 
over  to  the  barracks  to  treat  him. 

Now,  have  you  seen  the  Defendant? — 1  have.     I  see  him  now. 

Did  you  see  him  in  1871  ? — I  saw  the  person. 

Did  yon  see  him  in  1871,  at  the  former  trial? — Better  than 
two  years  ago,  1  did. 

Do  you  believe  him  to  be  the  ROGER  TICHBORXE  you  knew  ? — 
Not  the  person  I  knew.    I  do  not  see  any  likeness  at  all. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

I  do  not  understand  you  have  any  recollection  of  Km,:  i: 
TICHBORNE,  except  that  he  was  a  thin  man  with  a  sallow  com- 
plexion ? — Pale  complexion — sickly  looking. 

That  is  all  you  remember  about  him? — He  had  very  dark  hair. 

Did  he  wear  his  forage  cap  when  you  saw  him? — lie  did  not. 
He  wore  a  kind  of  marine  hat  ;  an  undress  hat  with  a  pea-jacket. 

Do  you  mean  a  sailor's  hat? — A  kind  of  sailor's  hat.  They 
were  very  much  worn  at  that  time. 

Was  his  hair  dark  brown  '> — Dark  brown. 

These  are  all  the  external  features  you  remember? — They  are 
all  I  know  about  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Talking  of  foraging  caps,  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  the  officers  in  their  foraging  caps  ? — I  did  often. 

We  have  heard  the  foraging  cap  had  a  peak  ? — In  front. 

Did  the  peak  stand  out? — It  appeared  to  me  to  be  around 
low  hat. 

We  are  speaking  of  foraging  caps? — The  peak  does  not  go  all 
round  ;  only  in  front. 

I  have  seen  the  peak  sometimes.  I  ask  in  which  way  it  is  worn, 
whether  it  falls  on  the  forehead,  and  the  cap  is  just  big  enough 
to  go  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  peak  not  standing  out,  or 
does  the  peak  sometimes  stand  out ;  which  way  were  they  worn? 
— I  eannot  exactly  say  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  might  have  left  that  last 
witness  at  Clonmel. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  I  had  known  how  little  he  was  going  to  say 
I  would. 

ALEXANDER  GUMMING  re-called. 
Examined  by  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

About  these  foraging  caps.  Did  they  wear  them  flat  on  tlu> 
forehead,  or  standing  up  ?— Rather  peak  down,  with  a  piece  of 
embroidery  round  the  edge  of  it. 

I  have  seen  that  myself? — Not  sticking  out  in  the  French 
fashion. 

But  falling  on  the  forehead? — More  down. 

LORD  ST.  LAWRENCE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 
You  are  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Howth  ? — Yes. 

And  your  father's  seat  is  at  Howth  Castle  ? Yes. 

llow  far  is  that  from  Dublin?  —By  the  road  nine  miles. 
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Is  Howth  Castle,  in  its  situation,  rather  a  remarkable  place? — 
There  are  not  many  places  like  it. 

It  is  situated  on  a  promontory — an  old  castle  ? — Yes ;  the 
house  is  situated  on  the  promontory. 

Forming  one  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  the  promontory  does  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  now  there  is  a  branch  railway  from  Drogheda  Railway 
to  Howth?— Yes. 

There  was  no  railway  communication  between  Howth  and 
Dublin  in  1849,  or  from  that  for  several  years? — No  direct 
communication,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

You  remember  the  Carabineers  being  stationed  in  Dublin  in 
1849? — I  remember  they  were  stationed  in  Dublin. 

ROGER  TICIIBOUNE  was  a  distant  connection  of  your  family  ? 
— Very  distant. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  during  his  stay  in  Dublin  ? — Very 
little. 

But  you  remember  him  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  getting  covered  with  mud  and  coming  to 
Howth  Castle? — I  heard  of  it ;  I  was  absent  from  home  at  the 
time. 

The  circumstance  came  to  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

What  is  the  distance  across  Dublin  Bay? — I  have  heard  it 
said  it  was  six  miles. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  is  that  the  correct 
distance  ? — Yes. 

When  the  tide  goes  out  there,  a  good  deal  of  mud  is  left  on 
the  banks  ? — A  large  space. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  month  of  April,  1869,  were  you  at 
that  time  occupying  apartments  in  St.  James's-place  ? — Yes. 

At  the  house  of  a  Mr.  HALLAM,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  HALLAM  bringing  you  up  a  card  with 
the  name  of  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  upon  it  ? — Perfectly. 

Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  HALLAM  that  the  person  who  sent  up 
his  card  was  waiting  below? — I  did — waiting  in  the  cab. 

You  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  HALLAM  about  him  ? — 
I  did. 

Did  you  know  then,  or  did  you  believe  that  the  person  w;is 
the  Claimant  to  the  TICHBORNE  estates? — From  what  I  heard, 
and  the  impression  made  by  him  on  those  I  heard  speaking  of  it, 
I  did  not. 

I  mean,  was  the  Claimant  to  the  TICHBORNE  estates — was  the 
ii  who  called  on  you  the  Claimant  to  the  estates  ? — -Yes. 

-Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Was  it  his  card  V 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  On  the  card  was  " Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE." 

I  believe  in  consequence  of  that  you  desired  Mr.  HALLAM  to 
remain  in  the  room  while  this  interview  took  place  ? — I  did. 

Now,  did  the  Defendant  come  up? — After  a  certain  time  he 
did. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  entered  the  room? — He  tried  to 
affect  a  cordial  greeting  with  me,  which  I  declined. 

How  did  he  make  the  attempt  ? — By  coming  up  smiling  and 
partly  holding  his  hand  out,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

I  believe  you  declined  to  take  his  hand  ? — 1  did,  as  well  as  I 
remember. 

Did  you  then  enter  into  conversation  with  him  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  he  knew  anything  about  the  place  ? — I  put  a 
of  rapid  questions  to  him. 

I )n  you  remember  now  what  questions  those  were? — They 
were,  as  well  as  I  remember  now,  first,  questions  leading  up  to  the 
fact  as  to  whether  he  knew  how  far  Howth  Castle  was  from  Dublin, 
bearing  in  mind  the  incident  I  well  knew  occurred  to  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  did 
you  mention  the  incident  to  him? — Certainly  not. 

Give  us  as  near  as  you  can,  please,  the  conversation  that  took 
place.  You  asked  him  how  far  Howth  Castle  was  from  Dublin  ? 
-Yes. 

What  did  he  say? — He  answered  evasively  all  through. 

Dr.  KESKALV:  What  did  he  say? — I  do  not  remember  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  his  mentioning  the  distance? — 

I  spoke  to  him  with  reference  to  walking  there,  and  questioned 

him  to  the  effect  th.it  it  was  not  above  two  miles  ;  but  his  replies 

always    of  an    evasive   character.     He  has  always  been 

characterized — his  replies  were  of  an  evasive  character. 

You  put  that  question  to  him.  Did  he  give  you  an  answer 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  fact  ? — Not  a  direct  answer. 
They  were  the  evasive  description  of  answers  as  well  as  I  remember 
he  gave. 

Do  you  remember  asking  him  any  question  at  all  as  to  whether 
you  visited  him  or  he  visited  you  '! — If  he  visited  me  ? 

Do  you  remember  asking  him  or  anything  being  mentioned 
about  his  visiting  you  '< 

Mr.  Justice  MI.U/H:  :  At  Howth — you  did  not  say  where? — 
Xo,  my  questions  to  him  were  generally  as  to  distance  and  location 
of  Howth  Castle. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  or  ask  him  to 
describe  Howth  Castle  to  you? — I  may  have  asked  him  some 
vague  question  as  to  description,  but  not  definitely. 

Do  you  remember  the  questions  you  did  put? — Not  precisely. 

Can  you  remember  any  one  ? — I  remember  perfectly  the  ques- 
tions as  to  distance,  and  if  he  did  not  remember  walking  with 
me.  Those  qn-  '-member  perfectly. 

Walking?— Fr"i:i  llutilin  to  Howth. 

What  did    he  say  to  that? — His   reply  was,   as  usual,  of  an 
ture. 


What  was  it  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
Was  Mr.  HALLAM  present  in  the  room  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 
He  heard  the  conversation  ? — He  heard  the  conversation. 
You  tell  me  you  have  forgotten  what  the  precise  questions  or 
answers  were,  at  all  events,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance 
or  manner  which  reminded  you  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — No. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALV. 

How  long  was  he  with  you  ? — About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
I  should  think. 

Was  he  more  than  five  minutes  ? — I  think  he  was  more  than 
five  minutes  certainly. 

Would  you  say  he  was  much  longer? — No. 

Had  you  made  up  your  mind  he  was  an  impostor  before  he  called? 
— /  was  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  I  never  made  up  my  mind 
one  way  or  another. 

Had  you  thought  of  him  being  an  impostor'? — Naturally. 

It  seems  you  are  some  distant  connection  of  the  Tichbornes'? — 
Yes, 

I  suppose  you  have  talked  a  good  deal  to  various  members  of  the 
Tichbornes  on  the  subject  f — They  generally  talked  to  me. 

You  talked  to  them  I  suppose  f — /  ira*  not  so  anxious  an  they 
were. 

When  the;/  talked  to  you  you  talked  to  them  ? — Yes. 

The  burden  of  the  talk  I  presume  was  that  he  was  an  impostor? — 
It  was  generally. 

So  that  lam  not  wrong  in  supposing  your  mind  was  fully  imbued 
with  that  idea  ? — /  was  prejudiced  against  him. 

Had  you  recently  seen  any  of  them  before  that  visit  that  he  paid 
t/ii,/  / — /  may  have,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  distinct  interview 
with  them. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  not  a  very  good  memory  f — No,  I  have 
not. 

No  ? — I  do  not  deny  I  had  an  interview  with  him. 

What  is  Mr.  HALLAM  ? — He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  lodging-house 
I  was  in. 

Did  you  keep  the  Defendant  waiting  down  stairs  for  some 
time  ? — He  was  there  I  should  think  ten  minutes. 

Were  you  in  the  interval  arranging  with  Mr.  HALLAM  about 
the  interview  ? — I  was  first  of  all  dressing  myself — I  was  in  my 
dressing-gown.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  I  saw  him  just 
as  he  passed  by  me,  and  I  perceived  he  was  not  the  figure  that  I 
remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  have  been. 

ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  about  ten  stone  ?— I  then  dressed  my- 
self, and  that  took  me  nearly  the  whole  time.  As  soon  as  I  was 
prepared  I  sent  down  for  him. 

Did  you  send  down  for  the  lodging  keeper  first  ? — I  sent  for 
Mr.  HALLAM  to  remain  in  the  room  and  take  down  and  remember 
what  was  said. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  understand  right,  Mr.  HALLAM 
brought  the  card  up  originally  ? — Yes. 

You  sent  him  down  for  the  Defendant? — When  I  was  ready. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Telling  Mr.  HALLAM  he  was  to  take  down  and 
remember? — 1  told  him  to  remember  what  was  said. 

Did  you  say  take  down  ? — No,  he  did  not  take  down. 

In  order  you  might  use  it  against  him  afterwards  ? — Certainly 
not.  In  order  I  might  get  myself  out  of  any  trouble  I  might  get 
into  at  any  future  trial. 

You  anticipated  getting  into  trouble? — Not  into  trouble.  I 
anticipated  being  examined  on  the  subject. 

You  thought  Mr.  HALLAM  would  get  you  out  of  the  trouble? — 
I  thought  in  case  the  Claimant  did  not  answer  what  was  the  case 
and  made  out  an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
HALLAM  would  be  prepared  to  corroborate  what  did  take  place  at 
that  interview.  That  was  my  only  reason. 

Did  you  think  so  badly  of  the  Defendant  at  that  time  that  you 
thought  he  would  commit  a  little  perjury  ? — 1  took  common  pre- 
cautions. 

Against  what  he  was  going  to  swear? — Against  what  he  might 
swear,  as  1  had  not  heard  a  good  character  of  him  ? 

In  fact  you  had  heard  a  very  bad  character  of  him  ? — Yes. 

What  made  you  admit  him  at  all  with  this  on  your  mind  ? — 
Because  Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  see  him. 
I  said  I  had  no  objection. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  ONSLOW  you  thought  him  an  impostor? — 
When  he  asked  me  the  question  ? 

Yes?— No. 

You  left  him  in  a  species  of  glorious  uncertainty  ? — I  simply 
replied  to  the  questions  he  asked  me. 

When  the  Defendant  came  in  did  he  seem  rather  surprised  to 
find  this  lodging  keeper  in  the  room  with  you? — He  made  no 
observation,  as  well  as  I  remember,  on  the  point. 

I  did  not  say  he  did.  My  question  was  did  he  seem  rather 
surprised  to  find  this  lodging  keeper  there  ? — Xo. 

Did  you  observe  no  gesture  of  surprise  or  displeasure  ? — I  do 
not  remember  it.  No. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  asked  him  any  single  question 
whatever  with  the  exception  of  the  distance  or  distances  of  Ilowth 
Castle  from  Dublin  ? — Certain  questions  relative  to  the  place. 

Were  all  your  questions  confined  to  Howth  Castle? — /  knew  so 
linl,  i if  linn,  I  had  nothing  in  common  to  ask  him  any  questions 
nliniii :  nut/tint/  i  Isr  lull  in  iiii'ii/ini' those  odd  questions. 

\Vlml  tin  ynii  sni/  iibinit  liro  miles? — /  anted  him  to  the  effect  if 
In-  <l'i'l  mil  i-i-nii-nilur  iriiH-iiii/  ii-ifli  mi-  In  Iliitcth,  and  if  Ilowth  was 
nut  nboHt  tint  null  ••  / rum.  I lulilin. 

1 1-, I  I/mi  think  it /lerfefth)  hnnnurnlili-  and  right  to  suggest  to  that 
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I/ml  "tie  was  afoul  tiro  <'/'''<•-•  from   Dublin  trhen 

-I  diil  not  fee  auythinij  dUONOWoU 
IM  it. 

li,.  witat  Katytn  eatt  nn.  Mi—No,  / 

heart!  it. 

}'(,«   kimii'     ir!,,,l   it   menu.*,    I  -\l',,nM  you    A;*-//    lh, 

won 

.       1        him    not  Ion  <d,ical«l  ,il  Stamjlwrftt—lfo, 
lin-atnl  nl  Stnnylinrsl. 

•':•  juts',  >— TO  mill,-'-  'i  tagguHan  ofvAat 

H7i</  did  i/iiu  make  it  tuggutim  I"  Km  of  n-hnt  win  nut  ,• 
— /  fun-  nnihinij  «•;•/•//(/. 

not/lint/  IITOIIIJ  .' — \tllllilii/. 
il,  il  'tn    liiiii    tin'    im/in /«'.•«     i/ 

'• <l  WM 

/>•:<' ;,.,  tauwtr  or  not? — //<  imsa-md. 

\Vlnit  icns  /In-  tauuert — /  <•<(////(//  n  nn  nibi  r  tin'  '  BBC*  irorils. 

T  do  not  want  the  exact  wonfa     !'»«  .<".'/.'/'  •-''"'  '<>'/<'•<  D»/«idwH 

/.i/i/  //-utt-i-i/  tni/tther  from  llmrth  Ciislli-  I"  Dublin,  ami 
'it   mis  alnOfttUX)  milts  J'nmi    Dublin,    ii'liirli    i/on    iritl    I'm-ii- .In  br 
ll'/i'i/  axtwer  <Kd  tie  make.  ? — As  trill   us  /   nOMMfor  /// 
M  /ii  suii/iose  it  ini.i  iiiiniit  "in.    Hi'  >n i-ii-  contradicted  m, 
'ml  ameer  did  he  make  ? — /  iln  nni  ,-fiin  inbi-r. 
Ill  ,  )'(.<. 

)"ii«  i/ii  iml  l-i  mi  iiiln  >•   U'liat  //  trim  > — No. 

That  was  question  No.  1.  Can  you  tell  me  any  other  question 
you  put  to  him  with  that  exception? — Certain  questions  about 
the  location  of  Howtli  Castle  and  its  position,  I  think  I  asked 
him. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  cannot  remember  I  tell  you. 
It'nl   „       Bl  d    ROGER  TlCIIBOIlNE    walk    from    I'ublin    to    llwlh 
Castle,  tli"  ""  of  tiro  miles'? — aeoer, 

In  ,/,/,///;,i»  to  n  wrniiii  distance  you  siir/gcstnl  tnli'nn  a  fact  that  had 

iilnri  ! — Ni  i-i  r. 
What  i/iil  //(»/  iiirnn  by  iKccr? — That  it  lad  nerer  lab  n  /•'• 

•  Is  to  this  man  who  yon  on  sui/hi*/  inn  nn 

impostor '.' —  !*"/<  //»///  full  tin  mfabehoodf. 

What  do  you  call  them  t  Do  you  call  them  white  lies? — 1  do  not 
call  tii'  ii  my  part. 

\\'l,iil  iln  i/oii  fill  tlicm? — Inaccurate  statements;   no  doidit  of  Unit. 

The  I.OKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Wliat  did  you  nay  In  him  f — /<•)•///«- 
,/n,  stimuli  liimto  the  effect  if  he  remembered  walkimj  fmin  Dublin 
/n  //(,//•///  distli-  ii-illi  /';«,  n  iid  if  the  distance  irns  imt  about  tm>  nii/is. 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  Can  you  give  any  reason  at  all  why  you  should 
suggest  a  wrong  distance,  and  a  fact  that  never  happened?  Was 
it  to  entrap  him  ? — I  knew  distinctly  if  he  had  been  the  person 
that  that  circumstance  which  occurred  to  him  when  he  traversed 
Dublin  I  Jay — a  distance  of  six  miles — he  would  have  answered 
me  like  a  man,  the  distance  is  six  miles,  not  two. 

That  was  by  water?— That  was  by  water. 

You  were  suggesting  a  walk  by  land  of  two  miles  for  which 
there  was  no  justification  ?— Then  he  would  have  known  the 
distance  was  further  by  land  than  water,  which  it  is. 

\\',is  tim i  «  ti-npt — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Call  it  a  trap  if  yon  please,  I  do  not 
idt  f  it  xii. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  The  witness  does. 

The   LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  one  says  thini/s  which  arc  knoirn 
i'ln  r  truth  or  falsehood,  I  ace  no  harm  in /nittini/  i/ncstionxn-hich 
trill  elicit  tlmt  fact. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.V  :  With  nil  submission,  if  it  is  a  lie  it  is  irroinj. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  not  a  lie.  It  ism  insulting  and 
offensii-i  i  tprusiotl  In  tJn  i'-itiii-ss  irliich  /if  din-it  nut  ib-scrre  in  my 
opinion, 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  other  questions  did  you  put  to  him? — I 
do  not  remember. 

Did  you  put  any  ? — I  may  have. 

\\ .  s  there  a  H^gertfoybWintnyofthe  other  questions  ? — Not 
that  I  remember. 

How  is  it  you  have  forgotten  the  questions  ? — I  did  not  take  a 
note  of  them  all  down  carefully,  but  unfortunately  afterwards  my 
desk  in  which  they  were  was  stolen. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  whatever  of  the  questions  you  put 
to  him  about  the  location  of  Ilowth  Castle  ? — 1  can  recollect  the 
two  points  on  which  I  examined  him  ;  there  were  only  two  points. 

Did  you  put  two  questions? — Two  points  of  questions. 

First,  as  to  the  distance? — Yes. 

The  distance  by  land  ;  we  have  got  that  clearly.  Can  you 
give  me  any  idea  at  all  what  the  other  was?- — As  well  as  I  re- 
ini-iiilier  about  tlie  position  "f  Ilowth  Castle — a  few  questions. 

I  iranl  to  know  what  sort  of  thing  it  was? — Whether  lie  rcmem- 
I  low  tli  <  'astle. 

That  was  a  distinct  question? — Yes,  not  a  distinct  question, 
that  was  the  substance  of  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

What  was  his  answer? — He  hardly  ever  gave  me  a  distinct 
r  when  he  was  there. 

Did  he  give  an  answer  or  not? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  he 
did. 

What  was  that  answer? — I  do  not  remember. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  ask  you  further  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
1 1  nest  ions  put  to  him  if  you  do  not  remember? — I  think  so.  I 
examined  him  on  two  points — first  the  distance,  and  a  few  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  circumstances  of  Ilowth  Castle. 


The  LORD  Ciin.r  .ITSTICE:  Cannot  you  remember  at  all  the 
of  the  latt.-r  part  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  locality  or  loca- 
•t'  Ilowth  Castle?— I  cannot. 

Dr.  KI:NI:AI.Y  :  Did  he  not  tell  you  he  neverwalkod  with  you  to 
Howih  ( ',-istle? — I  do  not  remember  his  saying  so.  No,  he  did 
not  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

What  did  he  say  when  you  suggested  that  to  him? — He  led 
me  to  believe  he  had  walked. 

What  did  he  say? — I  have  before  told  you  I  have  not 
able  to  remember  the  precise  nature  of  his  answers. 

Did  In-  answer  more  than  two  questions? — I  think  he  did. 

How  many  questions  would  you  say  he  answered  ? — 1  cannot 

tel'. 

He  was  there  five  minutes? — Perhaps  five  minutes  or  more. 
I  did  not  take  notice  of  the  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  time,  did  you  get  up  and  say,  "  I  do  not 
know  you,"  and  wave  your  hand  so  as  to  turn  him  out  ? — Word* 
to  that  effect. 

AVave  your  hand  to  turn  him  out  ? — I  believe  so — not  to  t  urn 
him  out.  I  waved  my  hand  to  express  my  feelings. 

Quite  expressive.    He  went  away  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  the  lawyers  on  the  TICHBOHSE  side?— Thr 

When  ? — It  was  in  April  Mr.  BOWKER  came  to  me,  April  i 
tin'  trial  1  think. 

(  ui  you  tell  me  what  was  the  date  of  the  interview? — No,  I 
think  it  was  in  April,  1870. 

The  same  month  ?  Had  they  been  in  communication  with 
you  before  the  Defendant  called  ? — No. 

Did  you  communicate  with  them  the  very  same  day  he  called  ? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  send  them  a  message  ? — No. 

Did  they  come  to  you  on  the  same  day  ? — Not  the  same  day,  I 
saw  them  afterwards. 

Was  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards  ? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  understood  you  to  say  April,  1870. 

Dr.  Kr.NTAi.Y  :  Was  it  1869  or  1870  that  the  interview  took 
place  ?— I  think  1869. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  Was  it  the  same  April  you  saw  Mr.  BOWKER  ? 
— No. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Do  you  mean  it  was  not  until  April,  187" 
communicated  with  the  lawyers? — I  never  communicated  with 
them. 

<  )r  they  with  you  ?  Do  you  mean  it  was  not  the  same  month  ? 
— Certainly  not  the  same  month. 

When  was  it  ? — I  never  communicated  with  them. 

You  had  an  interview  with  the  Defendant  in  April,  ISii'.i.  1 
ask  you  in  April,  1869,  did  the  lawyers  have  any  communication 
with  you  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Not  DOBINSON  and  GEARE  ? — I  never  heard  of  them. 

Never  heard  of  them  ? — Mr.  BOWKER  is  the  only  gentleman  I 
know  of. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  not  the  same  month  that  he 
had  a  communication  with  you  about  it? — I  do  not  think  so. 

You  can  give  me  no  idea  when  it  was  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  HESTON  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  for  a  great  number  of  years  butler  in  your  father's 
house? — Yes. 

Fifteen  years? — Yes. 

Was  he  there  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  came  to  Howth  Castle? 
I  believe  he  was. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  RESTON  about  the  Defen- 
dant ?— I  think  I  had. 

Did  you  say  in  that  conversation  to  RESTON,  "By  God,  he  is 
the  man  "  ? — No. 

No  ? — Certainly  not. 

When  was  the  conversation  with  RESTON  ? — I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  RESTON,  who  resides — 

I  do  not  care  where  he  resides.     When  did  you  see  him? I 

forget.     I  have  seen  him  on  one  or  two  occasions  since. 

Was  it  before  or  after  your  conversation  with  the  Defendant  ? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

You  deny  saying  that  to  RESTOX  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

Can  you  give  the  date  of  Lady  CATHERINE  Wnr.r.i.r.'s  m;n 
— No. 

Was  it  on  the  28th  of  August,  1850  ? — It  may  have  been  ;  it 
was  in  the  summer,  I  remember. 

The  I."i:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Of  that  year,  1850? — It  may  have 
been.  I  do  not  remember. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  \V;is  it  some  time  after  ROGKI:  had  been  yj 
you  at  Ilowth  Castle? — It  may  have  been. 

That  is  page  117:!.     Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  l;m;i:i: 
iRHB,  except  that  he  was  a  slim  man  ? — No  ;  a  slim,  slight 
man,  and  I  remember  that  his  accent  was  foreign. 

That  is  your  sole  recollection  of  him? — That  is  all. 

You  never  noticed  any  movement  ? — No. 

You  do  not  remember  any  movement  except  he  was  slight  ? — 
Thin  and  slim,  and  I  remember  his  accent. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  had  not  interfered  in  this  matter  at  all  ?— I  was  anxious  to 
keep  myself  out  of  it. 

Do  1  understand  you  to  say  your  interview  was  granted  to  the 
Defendant  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gni.moKn  ONSLOW? 
—Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW  asked  me  simply,  "  Would  you  have 
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any  objection  to  see  the  Claimant?"    I  said,  "No."    That  is 
exactly  what  occurred  between  us. 

But  for  that  request  you  would  not  have  seen  him  at  all  ? — I 
never  have  taken  the  slightest  part  against  him. 

lu  any  question  you  put  to  him  you  were  desirous  of  testing 
whether  he  was  the  man  or  not  ? — I  never  moved  hand  nor  foot 
against  him. 

Did  you  put  such  questions  as  you  thought  were  best  calcu- 
lated, in  your  own  idea,  to  elicit  whether  he  was  the  real  man  or  | 
an  impostor  ? — I  was  sure  if  he  knew,  as  I  was  aware  (if  he  was 
the  real  man)  that  Howth  Castle  was  six  miles  from  Dublin,  he 
would  have  immediately  contradicted  me. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  he  did  answer  correctly, 
or  know  anything  about  the  place  ? — Whether  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  I  have  never  taken  the  slightest  concern  in  any  way, 
and  I  kept  myself  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  possibly  could. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  when 
be  first  went  to  Dublin  you  were  with  your  regiment  ? — I  was 
with  my  regiment  at  Newbridge. 

Where  is  Newbridge  ? — County  Kildare  ;  thirty  miles  from 
Dublin. 

When  did  you  first  see  ROGEP.  TICHBORNE? — I  cannot  say 
exactly  the  date.  I  was  going  backwards  and  forwards  during 
that  period  a  good  deal,  between  Dublin  and  Newbridge.  I 
suppose  I  saw  him. 

Were  you  intimate  with  him  ? — No,  I  only  knew  him  slightly. 
How  often  do  you  suppose  you  saw  him  ? — Society  in  Dublin 
is  of  such  a  large  nature  that  unless  some  particular  incident 
occurred  that  would  recall  an  interview  to  your  mind  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remember.     I  could  not  remember  the  number  of 
times. 

How  often  did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  go  to  Howth  Castle?—! 
cannot  tell. 

Not  being  there? — Not  being  there. 

Because  I  see  the  Defendant's  statement  is  this  :  "  Were  Lord 
St.  LA  WHENCE  and  you  great  friends? — We  were  very  good 
friends  "? — So  we  were ;  but  not  intimate. 

••  Whom  did  you  go  to  see  at  Howth  ? — I  went  to  see  Lord  St. 
LAWRENCE."  Is  that  so  ? — He  may  have  gone  to  see  me  but  I 
was  not  there. 

You  were  asked  about  your  sister's  marriage  ? — Yes. 
What  was  her  Christian  name? — CATHERINE. 
/  need  hardly  axle  ynu,  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  your  sinter*  were  iicrcr 
callrd  "  The  LodiegHotDOl."      They  irmtld  lie  called  "  Lady"  (ichat- 

m  name  wax)  "St.  Lawrence"? — Yes,  my  lord. 
Now  when  the  Defendant  called  on  you  was  it  at  your  request  ? 
— I  said  that  I  had  no  objection  to  see  him,  to  Mr.  ONSLOW. 
Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  you? — Yes.     He  put  the  question  to  me. 
Whether  you  had  any  objection  to  see  him  ? — Yes. 
It  is  not  the  fact  you  asked  a  gentleman  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ask  the  Defendant  to  come  and  call  on  you  ? — No. 
You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — I  am. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  Can  you  ride  from  Dublin  to  Howth 
Castle? — Yes,  there  is  a  road. 
How  many  miles  would  that  be  ? — Nine  English  miles  of  road.* 


*  What  really  took  place  between  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  and  Ticu- 
is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  GUILDFORIJ  ONSLOW  (his  introducer) 
in  :i  memorandum  made  by  him  at  the  time,  and  furnished  to  us 
by  that  gentleman  : — 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Claimant  called   upon    Lord  St.  LAWRENCE,   when  the 
following  conversation  took  place  : — 
•  d  St.  L. :  Did  you  want  anything  ? 

Claimant :  Have  you  not  my  card  ? 

Lord  St.  L. :  Oh  yes,  Mr.  ROGER  TICHIJORNE. 

Claimant:  No,  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Lord  St.  L. :  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Claimant :  Yes.  very  well. 

1  St.  L. :  Where  did  you  know  me  ? 

Claimant :  In  Dublin. 

Lord  St.  L.  :  Where  in  Dublin. 
niant.  :  In  Howth  Castle. 

Lord  St.  L.  :   Is  llowth  Castle  in  a  street  or  square? 

Claimant :  It  is  in  neither ;  it  is  some  miles  out  of  Dublin. 

Lord  St.  L.  :  How  many  miles  ? 

Claimant  :   About  seven. 

Lord  St.  L. :  I  deny  that ;  it  is  nine  miles. 

Lord  St.  L.  :  How  were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  there. 
•iaiit:  I  used  to  ride  there. 

Lord  St.  L. :  Did  you  go  there  in  any  other  way  ? 

Claimant :  I  might  have  walked  there. 

Lord  St.  L.  :  I  deny  you  ever  walked  there. 
i  iaiit  :   I  never  said  I  did. 

Lord  St.  L.  :  I  don't  know  you. 

Claimant:   flood  morning. 

'I'll'1  taken  in  writing  from  the  Claimant  in  the  pre- 

sence of  SAMUM.  HOPWOOD,  within  linlf-.-m-liour  after  the  inter- 
view—it  was  placed  in  Colonel  FRENCH,  M.P.'s,  hands,  who  took  it 
to  Lord  St.  LAWBEHCE,  who  told  Colonel  FRENCH  it  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  that  he  (Lord  St.  LAWLEM'I.)  <-onld  not.  say  whether 
be  was  the  man  or  not,  but  he  thought  he  was  an  Impostor. 

GUILDFORD  ONSLOW. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HALLAM,  sworn. 
Examined  by   Mr.   Serjeant   PARRY. 

Are  you  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  Love's  Hotel,  32,  Albe- 
marle-street  ? — I  am. 
You  know  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  staying  at  your  hotel  during  the  Parliamentary  Session 
of  1869  ? — That  is; when  I  had  the  house,  14,  St.  James's-place,  at 
that  time. 

Was  that  an  hotel  or  a  private  lodging  house? — Private  lodging 
house. 

I  believe  you  have  seen  the  Defendant  before  ? — I  have. 

Do  you  remember  his  calling  on  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  at  St. 
James's-place  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Was  that  in  1869?— Yes,  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  month  ? — I  do  not.  I  made  a  memoran- 
dum at  the  time,  but  I  have  lost  it. 

In  the  early  part  or  the  middle  of  the  year?— It  would  be  the 
spring  of  the  year  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  year  do  you  say? — 1869. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  say  it  was  a  private  house.  Did  the 
Defendant  knock  at  the  door? — He  did. 

What  did  he  say  to  you? — I  believe  the  door  was  opened  by 
one  of  my  maid-servants,  who  took  the  card  and  called  to  me. 
Lord  St.  LAWRENCE'S  servant  being  put  at  the  time,  I  took  the 
card  up  to  his  lordship.  On  presenting  the  card  to  his  lordship, 
he  said,  "I  will  not  see  the  person  alone.  Do  you  object  being 
in  the  room  during  the  interview?  "  I  said,  "No,  my  lord."  He 
said,  "  But  pay  special  attention  to  the  questions  I  put  to  him  and 
the  answers  he  gives." 

Did  you  show  the  Defendant  to  the  room  where  Lord  St.  LAW- 
RENCE was  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Now,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  will  you  tell  us  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them  ?  Who  began  it,  and  so  on  ? — 
On  showing  him  into  his  lordship's  room,  his  lordship  said  (look- 
ing straight  at  him),  "  Good  morning.  I  do  not  know  you,  but 
pray  be  seated."  He  sat  himself  down  on  a  couch  opposite  the 
door,  and  his  lordship  took  a  chair,  and  sat  immediately  opposite 
to  him. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  passed  at  that  conversation? 


— His  lordship  said,  "  I  believe  you  have  stated  I  was  an  acquain- 
tance of  yours,  and  you  visited  me  at  my  father's  house  in 
Ireland."  ' 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Do  you  remember  what  the  Defendant 
said? — He  said,  "Yes,  on  many  occasions."  His  lordship  then 
said,  "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  door  of  the  house  opened 
into  the  street  or  square?"  I  must  tell  you  his  lordship  was 
alluding  to  the  house  at  Merriou-square,  Dublin. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  anything  said  about  the 
Merrion -square  house  ? — No.  "  You  can  tell  me  whether  the 
door  opened  into  the  street  or  into  the  square." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  did  the  Defendant  say? — He  said, 
"No;  you  see  it  is  so  long  ago."  His  lordship  then  asked  him 
if  there  was  anything  about  the  house  he  could  describe  that 
would  lead  his  lordship  to  believe  he  had  ever  been  there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  did  not  say  "  his  lordship  "  ? — No. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Give  us  the  language  he  used. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  add  anything  to  that?  "Tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  about  the  house  you  could  describe,  which 
would  lead  me  to  believe  you  had  ever  been  there  ?  " — lie  then 
gave  the  same  answer  as  before,  saying  it  was  so  long  ago  he  could 
not  remember. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  was  the  next  question  Lord  St. 
LAWRENCE  put  to  him  ? — The  Claimant  then  remarked  he  believed 
the  house  was  a  little  out  of  the  town.  His  lordship  then  asked 
him  how  he  used  to  go  to  the  house — whether  he  used  to  ride  or 
walk.  He  said  sometimes  he  used  to  ride  and  sometimes  he  used 
to  walk. 

The  expression  "  the  house  "  was  used  at  the  time  ? — Yes ;  his 
lordship  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him  the  distance. 

Between  what  places? — The  distance  between  Dublin  and 
Howth  Castle. 

Was  that  the  first  time  Howth  Castle  was  mentioned  or  had  it 
been  mentioned  before? — Howth  Castle  was  alluded  to  in  the 
second  question,  when  he  said  it  was  a  little  way  out  of  the  town 
Of  course  he  was  alluding  to  Howth  Castle. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  said  upon  that? 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  had  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  said  to 
bring  forth  the  answer,  "  It  was  a  little  way  out  of  the  town." 
Recollect  yourself  and  the  conversation.     Had  he  then  said  any- 
thing about  Howth  Castle  or  not? — I  cannot  say  whether  Howth 
Castle  had  been  mentioned  or  not. 

llowth  Castle  had  been  mentioned,  but  you  cannot  remember 
how  it  was  mentioned  ? — No,  1  cannot. 

Did  the  answer  "  It  was  a  little  way  out  of  town  "  apply  to 
llowth  Castle  or  not? — Decidedly. 

You  had  not  so  explained  it  ? — NTo,  I  made  a  mistake. 
You  say  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  asked  him  whether  he  rode  there 
or  walked  there.     You  say  ho  said,  sometimes  he  rode  and  some- 
times he  walked  ? — Yes. 

Now,  what  further  was  there  about  llowth  Castle  or  the  dis- 
tance '! 

The  LOR[>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  present  wo  have  heard  nothing 
about  llowth  Castle. 

Mr.  vSerjeant  PARRY  :  Only  in  the  way  he  has  explained  it  or 
endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
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The   I."II:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   He  has  not  explained  it  or  en- 
\  plain  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant   |'.M:I:Y  ( T»  tin-  witnes.-,)  :    I  wish  you  could  try. 

Th.'  LORI'  CHIEF '.JUSTICE  :  Toll  us  tlio  conversation.     I  ii 

•,-.•  thought  it  over,  or  you  ought  to  have  done  so? — '1  he 
inn'  lie  alluded  to  was  tin-  0110  in  Merriou-square. 

N'ever  mind  what  ho  alluded  to.  Tell  us  what  passed  in  cnn- 
vrrsation,  thru  wo  ran  judge,  llowdo  you  know  he  was  alluding 
to  tlie  house  in  Morrioii-si[uare,  or  how  did  the  Defendant  know 
\V.i.-i  anything  said  about  Merrion-sciuare  V — 1  do  not 
remember  whether  Merrion-square  was  distinctly  mentioned,  my 
locd. 

When  Lord  St.  I, A"  I:I:\CE  first  spoke  about  the  house,  how  did 
ho  speak  of  it? — I  do  not  remember  that  point.  He  asked 
him  whether  the  door  opened  into  the  street,  or  into  the  square. 

Door  of  what? — The  house — the  house  in  Merrion-square. 

How  do  you  know  he  was  alluding  to  the  house  in  Merrion- 
s,|iiare? — 1  know  he  was  alluding  to  the  house  in  Merrion-square, 
and  I  supposed  it  was  a  corner  house. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P  UiiiY  :  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said 
about  his  visit  at  Ilowth  Castle  ? — His  lordship,  after  asking  him 
the  distance 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  not  got  that.  "  Can  you 
tell  me  the  distance  ?  " — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  that? — At  first  he  could  not  tell 
anything  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAIUSY  :  Distance  between  what  places  ? — Between 
Dublin  and  Ilowth  Castle. 

lie  first  said  he  could  not  tell  the  distance? — Yes.  Then 
he  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  about  the  grounds  or  the 
house 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  asked? — His  lordship  asked 
the  Claimant. 

Asked  if  there  was  anything  he  remembered  about  the  grounds 
or  the  house  ? — Yes ;  or  any  little  incident  that  occurred  on  any 
of  his  visits  there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  What  did  the  Defendant  or  Claimant  say 
to  that? — He  said,  "No,  there  is  nothing." 

At  this  time  had  the  Defendant  said  anything  about  the  dis- 
tance— what  he  thought  it  was  ? — Not  a  word,  only  about  being 
a  mile  or  two  miles. 

Who  said  so  ? — The  Claimant  when  his  lordship  asked  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  you  said  he  could  not  re- 
member. I  have  taken  it  down  so? — In  the  first  place  he  did. 
Then  his  lordship  called  his  attention  to  it  again. 

Attention  to  what? — In  this  way — "If  you  walked  there  you 

ought  to  be   able   to   remember  something  of   the   distance.  " 

laimant  then  said — ' '  I  should  think  it  is  about  a  mile  or  two." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  did  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  say  to  that  ? 
—His  lordship  then  did  not  ask  him  anything  more  about  that.  He 
asked  him  several  other  questions.  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  again 
asked  the  Claimant  if  there  was  anything  about  the  grounds  or 
the  house  that  he  could  describe  that  would  lead  his  lordship  to 
believe  he  had  ever  been  there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  did  not  say  a  word  about  his 
lordship.  "  Do  not  keep  saying  that." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  did  the  Defendant  say  to  that  ? — 
There  was  nothing.  He  could  not  describe  a  single  thing  that 
had  ever  occurred  or  in  connection 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  he  say  so  ? — He  said  it  was  so  long 
ago. 

"  So  long  ago  I  cannot  remember,"  is  that  what  he  said? — Yes. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PAHRY  :  AVas  there  anything  further  said  about 
the  distance  ? — His  lordship  again  alluded  to  the  distance. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said — "  Now  can  you  tell  me  really  the 
distance  from  Dublin  to  Ilowth  Castle  ? "  and  he  still  said 
about  a  mile  or  two;  and  his  lordship  said — "Seeing  it  is  about 
nine  miles,  or  the  same  distance  between  here  and  Richmond,  you 
know  nothing  about  it."  His  lordship  then  turned  round  to  rne 
and  said — "  I  think  we  have  got  him  there  H.M.I.AM,"  and  I  said 
"  I  think  go,  my  lord." 

What  did  the  Defendant  do  ? — He  simply  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  room,  without  saying  "good  morning"  or  anything. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Had  the  Defendant  been  kept  down  stairs  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  was  ushered  up  ? — Not  three  minutes ;  only 
those  few  words  passed  between  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  and  me 
before  I  went  down  stairs  ;  it  was  only  the  first  floor ;  he  was  not 
kept  there  three  minutes. 

That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — I  am. 

Was  Ix>rd  St.  LAWRENCE  dressed  when  you  took  the  card  up  to 
him  ''. — He  had  a  little  morning  coat  and  jacket. 

Dressed  fit  to  be  seen  ? — Yes,  I  hope  so. 

lie  was  ushered  up  with  the  least  possible  delay? — He  v. 

It  was  by  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE'S  desire  you  remained  there  ? — 
It  was.  • 

Did  he  ask  you  to  take  notes  of  what  passed? — He  wished  me 
to  pity  special  attention  to  the  questions  he  put  to  the  Claimant. 
His  lordship's  breakfast  things  being  on  the  table,  I  placed  them 
on  the  tray  to  prevent  the  Claimant  thinking  I  was  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  listening. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  take  note.-;,  was  my  question,  of  what  passed  ? 
-llr  did  not  ask  me  to  take  notes,  but  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion. 


Did  you  take  notes  immediately  afterwards? — I  did  take  notes 

itely  afterwards. 

Was  it  not  by  request  of  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE,  or  by  his  desire  ? 
—  It  was  not.  To  assist  my  own  memory.  It  was  not  at  the 
wish  of  Lord  St.  I.  \WRENCE,  nor  from  hints  that  he  gave  me. 

Tin-  lii-st  thing  Lord  St.  LAWKF.NCE  said  to  him  was,  "  You  have 
stated  1  was  an  M  •  of  yours,  and  you  visited  me  at  my 

father's  house  in  Ilowth  Castle,  in  Ireland." 
Mr.  Justiee  Ml  1-1. 01: :    Nut  Ilowth  Castle. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :   Will  the  short-hand  writer  read  the  question  ? 
The  Siioin-iiAXi)  WRITEI:    road  the  ipn-stiun  and  answer  com- 
m.'iieing  ••The   Lord  Chief  Justiee  :  What  passed  at  the  conver- 
sation "  down  to  '•  my  father's  house  in  Ireland  " 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  he  not  mention  Ilowth  in  that  first  ques- 
tion ? — He  might  have  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Ilowth.  I  would 
not  swear. 

When  did  he  mention  Howth  Castle?  Did  he  mention  it  at  all? 
— After  he  alluded  to  the  house  in  Merrion-square. 

He  never  did  mention  Merrion-square  as  I  understand  from 
you  ? — His  lordship  must  have  done  so  :  but  I  do  not  remember 
whether  he  did. 

Did  he  ever  mention  Howth  Castle? — I  tell  you  how  I  think  it 
was.  When  the  Claimant  said  he  was  under  the  impression  the 
house  was  a  little  way  out  of  town,  his  lordship  then  said,  "  Oh, 
you  mean  Howth  Castle." 

It  is  very  odd  if  you  took  notes  of  these  things  you  cannot  give 
us  anything  more  accurate  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  1  lost  the  notes 
three  months  afterwards  in  clearing  out  my  papers. 

Was  this  the  conversation?  "  You  have  stated  I  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  ;  you  visited  me  at  my  father's  house  in  Ire- 
land." Is  that  it  ? — As  near  as  I  can  remember. 

He  said  "Yes,  on  many  occasions."  As  I  understand  from  you 
Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  never  particularized  what  bouse  it  was, 
whether  it  was  the  house  in  Merrion-square,  or  the  house  at 
Howth  Castle  ? —  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

How  did  the  Defendant  come  to  say  he  believed  the  house  was  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

You  do  not  know  how  he  made  that  observation  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
It  was  not  in  reply  to  any  question? — 1  think  not. 
Simply  an  incidental  observation,  but  you  do  not  know  what 
called  it  forth  ? — I  do  not. 

When  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  was  questioning  him  about  the  dis- 
tance, did  he  not  say  "  Do  you  not  remember  you  and  I  walked 
there,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  the  distance  "  ?— 1  remem- 
ber his  lordship  said,  "  If  you  have  walked  there  you  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  distance."  After  putting  the  question 
a  second  time  to  him,  I  remember  his  lordship  saying  it  perfectly. 
Did  he  not  say,  "  You  and  I  walked  there,  how  is  it  you  have 
forgotten  the  distance  ?  " — I  do  not  remember  that. 

When  he  asked  him  to  describe  whether  there  was  anything 
about  the  grounds,  was  not  the  answer  he  gave,  "It  is  so  long  ago 
I  cannot  describe  it?  " — It  might  possibly  be  that. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  said  that. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  I  am  pointing  his  attention  to  the  Defendant. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JusncB  "Is  there  anything  about  the  house 
which  you  can  describe  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  you  had 
ever  been  there  ? — No  it  is  so  long  ago  ?  " 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Did  he  not  answer,  "It  is  ,10  long  ago  T  cuini"t 
describe  it  ?  " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   That  itui;/ !><!.' 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  so. 
The    LORD    CHIEF   JUSTICE  :  I  understood  the  witness  to  say, 
after  the  Defendant  said  "Xo  ;  it  is  so  long  ago  I  cannot  describe 
it,"  that  he  then  added,   "I  believe  the  house  was  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town.'' 

The  WITNESS  :  After  a  pause  ho  added  it. 

The  Lord  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :   After  a  pause  he  added  that  ? — Yes. 
Then  Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  said,  "  Oh,  you  mean  Howth  Castle; 
how  used  you  to  go  there,  to  ride  or  to  walk  ?     Was   that   how 
the  conversation  took  place  ? — Yes,  that  was  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  The  eonvor.sat.ion  did  not  last  more  than  five 
minutes? — Not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Something  between  five  and  ten  minutes? — Ten  minutes  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  J  cannot  remember  exactly  the  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  remember 
Lord  St.  LAWRENCE  saying,  "Do  you  remember  having  walked 
out  with  me  to  Ilowth  Castle?"  or,  "Did  you  not  remember 
having  walked  there  with  me?" — I  cannot  at  the  present 
moment, 

JOHN  KTIIERIDGE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Where  do  you  live? — Tichborne. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there? — I  have  lived  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  seventy-four  years— that  is  where  I  was 
born  ;  that  is  my  home. 

What  are  you '! — I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade. 

Are  you  carrying  on  your  trade  now  ? — Now  I  have  got  past  it, 
1  am  not  able  to  do  much  in  that  way. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  before  he  went  away? 
\v  him  and  talked  to  him. 

How  old  w,is  he  when  you  first  of  all  remember  him? — I  do 
not  know.  I  can  tell  you  he  was  at  Tichborne  six  months,  and 
during  the  six  months  he  was  there  I  knew  him — not  much  more. 
1  never  saw  him  before,  nor  ye  tsince. 
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You  say  he  was  there  living  for  six  months? — Yes,  he  was  at 
Tichborne  six  months. 

Was  he  a  young  man  then  ? — It  was  while  he  was  a  soldier. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  year  was  it  in  ?— I  do  not 
know.  I  had  no  memorandum  of  the  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEK  JUSTICE:  It  is  a  mistake  supposing  he  was  in 
the  army.  It  is  the  time  he  was  preparing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  him  very  well? — Very  well, 
if  ever  I  should  see  him  again  1  should  know  him. 

What  sort  of  a  looking  young  man  was  he,  as  far  as  you  re- 
member ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  wag  a  man  about 
5  feet  8,  with  dark  hair,  fine  boned  man,  gentleman  born. 

Do  you  recollect  his  face  ? — I  do  not  know  I  have  any  particu- 
lar mark. 

You  recollect  his  face  ? — I  should  know  him  again  if  I  had  to 
see  him — I  have  knowledge  enough  for  that. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  village  over  by  your  shop  ? — When  he 
was  at  Tichborne  ? 

Yes  ? — He  was  at  Tichborne  House,  he  used  to  pass  a  meadow 
before  my  blacksmith's  shop  most  every  day,  because  his  horses 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  meadow,  and  he  was  in  the  house  t'other, 
at  a  stable. 

He  had  to  go  past  your  blacksmith's  shop  to  go  to  his  horses? 
— Yes. 

You  used  to  see  him  every  day  ? — I  could  not  swear  to  that. 


Pretty  nearly  ? — Pretty  much  so  ;  I  could  not  swear  to  seeing 
him  everyday. 

Do  you  remember  anything  happening  one  day ;  you  had  a 
favourite  cat,  I  think  ? — Yes,  you  say  so. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  having  a  favourite  dog  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  he  had  a  favourite  dog,  the  right  ROGER  TICHRORNE. 

Do  you  remember  anything  happening  one  day  ?  Had  you  a 
barn  there? — Yes,  at  my  house. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  his  dog  doing  anything  about 
your  eat  ? — Sir  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S  ? 

Yes?— Yes. 

What  did  you  see  ?— What  did  I  see  ? 

Yes  ? — I  see  the  dog  chase  the  cat  and  jump  over  the  barn  as 
I  was  in  the  barn  threshing,  and  the  cat  flew  for  her  life  over  the 
barn  and  the  dog  followed. 

What  did  you  do  ? — Took  the  flail  and  hit  the  dog. 

That  made  the  dog  leave  off? — That  turned  him  back  over  the 
crack  of  the  barn. 

Now  did  you  know  a  man  named  BILL  MANSBRIDGE  ? — Yes, 
next  door  neighbour. 

What  was  BILL  MANSBRIDGE  ? — A  little  boy  of  about  eight  to 
ten  years  old. 

Was  he  there  when  you  struck  at  the  dog  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  see  you  do  it  ? — Yes,  he  did  see  me  do  it,  I  believe. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you? — He   says — "You  should  not 
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'lone  that,  KTHEHIIKJE,  it  is  ROCEK'S  dog."  "  I  do  not  care 
what  dog  it  is,  lie  sha'nt  kill  my  cat." 

Did  you  -  himself  V — He  said — "I  should  not  hurt 

the  dog."  I  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  set  him  at  the  cat. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  occurred  between  you 
and  KOGF.I:  TICIIHOKXE  ? — Oh,  yes,  many  things  I  could  tell  you 
that  occurred. 

Just  try  and  recollect  ? — One  thing,  I  would  not  shoe  his  horses. 
He  had  two  that  stood  a  little  distance  from  where  I  was  one 
morning.  He  was  going  out  hunting  with  a  gentleman  farmer 
where  the  horses  stood.  I  went  to  look  his  horses  over,  when  he 
said — "  I  wish  you  would  look  my  horses  over  as  well,  now  you 
have  looked  at  Mr.  GOODWIN'S."  I  said — "  Xo  I  do  not  shoe 
your  horses,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it  or  they  will  say  I  loosened 
the  shoes  instead  of  fastening  them."* 

You  would  not  do  it ''. — Xo,  I  did  not,  of  course  not. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  about  him  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  recollect  anything  particular,  no  more  than  he  brought 
things  to  my  shop  to  be  done — to  put  pelts  in  the  shoes. 

1'i'l  you  see  quite  enough  of  him  to  know  him  when  he  was 
there? — Yes, if  ever  I  should  sec  him  again  I  should  know  him, 
I  will  be  bound. 

Xow,  I  think  you  did  not  gee  anything  more  of  him  at  all  ? — 

*  Defendant  ia  expected  to  recollect  this  after  20  years. 


Xot  after  he  left  TICHBORNE.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  shall  no 
more. 

You  have  not  seen  him  since  ? — Xo. 

Xow,  just  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  remember  some  years  ago 
about  Christmas  time,  or  a  little  after  Christmas,  1866,  seeing 
anybody  down  at  Alresford  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was? — I  believe  it  was  the  29th 
of  December. 

That  is  what  you  believe? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  29th 
of  December. 

At  the  end  of  that  month  ? — Yes. 

Where  were  you  ? — Going  from  Tichborne  to  Alresford  to  g<.  t 
shaved. 

Did  you  meet  anybody  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  person  was  it  you  met? — He  was  a  big  stout 
man.  Half -past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  dusk ;  and  he 
was  a  big  stout  man,  and  he  asked  me  the  way  to  Tichborne 
On  the  ground  where  we  stood  I  could  see  the  church.  I  pointed 
and  said,  "  That  is  Tichborne  Church,"  and  then  he  asked  me 
who  the  clerk  was  there,  and  I  told  him  STEVEN  SMITH.  He  asked 
me  what  my  name  was,  and  I  told  him,  JOHN  ETHERIDGE  ;  and 
then  he  says,  "I  daresay  you  could  drink  a  drop  of  beer."  "I 
could,  Sir,  if  I  had  it,"  I  says.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  me  a  fourpenny  piece  and  two  penny  pieces.  I  walked 
to  Alresford  to  do  my  business,  and  went  in  and  had  two  pints  of 
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beer  ;  when  I  came  back  again  I  met  him  again.  "We  entered  in- 
to conversation  again,  ami  lie  said,  is  there  not  a  great  talk  of  Sir 
I1<".KK  Tirmii'KNK  mining  baek  ami  being  known  in  tlie  plaeo 
where  In-  was  drowned."  I  said,  '-No,  he  will  not  come  back,  for 
he  w,is  drowned."  After  a  word  or  two  he  says,  ••  Do  you  think 
I  .mi  he?"  I  -ay,  M  No,  I'm  damned  if  you  are.  If  yoi, 
have  turned  from  a  race-horse  to  a  cart-horse,"  and  that  emir, 1 
our  discussion. 

Mow,  did  you  have  any  more  talk  with  him  ? — I  never  gee  him 
after  that  night,  hut  he  passed  the  house  once  or  twice,  lie 
holloaed  out,  '•  How  d'ye  do."  1  never  spoke  to  him  no  more  but 
answering  whatever  he  said  to  me? 

Wss  ih,  re  any  other  conversation  but  what  you  have  told  us? 
— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  the  best  I  can  say 
altogether. 

A  .ICHOR :  Is  there  a  reference  to  this  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Pages  157-1,  L676,  and  the  top  of  ITiTil. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards  at  any  time  seeing  BOGLE  '/—"Well, 
I  was  in  the  Butcher's  shop  at  Alresford,  next  door  TINMAN*  lives 
there,  and  Honi.i:  went  into  the  butcher's  shop,  and  as  he  went  in 
I  heard  him  talk.  He  says  to  me,  "Do  you  know  that  voice?" 
I  says,  "  Yes,  that's  BOGLK.'' 

How  long  after  you  had  seen  him  at  Tichborne  was  it  you  saw 
IltH.u .  ? — 1  do  npt  know  at  first  when  he  came  to  Alresford,  I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

1  low  many  days,  or  how  long  was  it  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many 
days  it  was,  I  knewBoc.LK  very  well,  as  soon  as  I  heard  his  voice  1 
knew  him  again,  but  to  say  the  day  or  hour  I  cannot. 

Now  look  at  the  Defendant ;  do  you  see  him? — Yes. 

Is  he  the  person  who  talked  to  you '! — Quite  so. 

Is  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — No. 

Cross  examined  by  Dr.  KENEAI.Y. 

Tiehborne  is  a  little  village  'i — Yes. 

How  far  is  it  from  Tiehborne  Park  ? — That  belongs  to  the 
estate  :  the  park  joins  the  village. 

1  low  far  is  the  village  from  the  park  ? — Joins  the  village. 

How  far  is  it  from  Tichborne  House  ? — It  joins  the  village. 

You  have  lived  at  Tichborne  all  your  life? — There  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  spent  my  days  about  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Do  you  know  Berry  Hill,  Plantation  ? — Yes,  I  do  very  well. 

Have  you  ever  seen  KOGEK  up  in  Berry  Hill? — KOGKK  TICH- 

HOKNE  ? 

Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  I  did.  I  will  not  say  anything  about 
it. 

How  far  is  Berry  Hill  from  the  place  where  you  live  in  Tich- 
borne?—I  daresay  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  could  stand  in  my 
own  premises  and  see  that  very  well. 

You  have  not  seen  him  there  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge — so 
much  as  I  ever  see  TICHBORNE,  be  passing  to  and  fro  as  I  said 
before. 

"Was  he  always  alone  when  you  saw  him  passing  by? — Not  al- 
ways alone.  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  pass  with  Mr.  GOODWIN 
where  his  horses  stood. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  when  you  have  seen  him  passing,  has 
anybody  been  with  him  ? — Have  1  seen  anybody  with  him  ?  Yes, 
at  different  times  :  his  servants,  and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  him,  when 
he  was  passing  by  your  place  ? — 1  have  seen  him  I  daresay.     1 1 
never  took  no  particular  notice  of  any  one  in  particular ;  no  more  ' 
than  that  lad  that  you  mentioned  just  now,  MANSBRIDGE  :  he  was 
a  boy  that  used  to  go  to  and  fro  with  him. 

You  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any  ladies  and  gentle- 
men pass  that  place  with  him? — Nobody  that  I  could  say  or 
swear  to. 

Did  you  ever  go  shooting  with  him  at  Colmar  ? — No. 


JOHN     ETHERIDGE    (FROM  A  SKETCH  BT 
SIR  ROGER  TICHBORNE). 


GKOKGI:  PAGE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  .Mr.  Serjeant  1'ARRV. 

What  are  you  by  calling  now?— I  am  a  hone-breaker. 
Where  do  you  live  ? — -At  Wcstmean  Hut,  in  Hampshire. 
Did  you  live  at  one  time  as  groom  to  Colonel  GREENWOOD? — I 
did. 

Was  that  Colonel  Gi:oi:c;r.  GI:I-:I:N\VOOD? — Colonel   WILLIAM. 
When  did  you  leave  his  service? — About  four  years  ago. 
Now,  while  you  were  there  do  you  remember  young  Mr.  1 

? — Yes. 

\Va.-i  he  in  the  habit,  while  you  were  there,  of  visiting  Brook- 
wood,  the  re.-.idenee  of  Colond  GI:I:I-:I:W<>OI>  V — He.  was,  and  of 
staying  there. 

How  many  years  did  you  know  him  before  he  left  England? — 
I  should  think  altogether  for  about  two  years.  I  could  not  say 
exactly,  because  1  never  thought  of  it  as  a  servant. 

You  remember  hearing  about  hit  leaving  England? — Yes,  I 

uber  the  time  well. 

How  late  do  you  think  you  saw  him  before  he  left? — I  cannot 
say  exactly  how  long  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  I,s."i3? — I  should  think  it  was  1851', 
but  1  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  could  not  say. 

Now,  all  the  time  you  knew  him,  and  up  to  the  time  you  last 
saw  him,  how  did  he  speak — with  what  sort  of  accent  did  he 
speak  ? — With  very  broken  English. 

So  that  anybody  would  remark  it  ? — I  always  thought  I  should 
know  his  tongue  if  I  could  hear  him  speak. 

Up  to  the  time  of  your  last  seeing  him  at  the  Colonel's  was  he 
a  slight,  slim  figure? — He  was. 

Could  you  describe  his  appearance  at  all — the  appearance  of  his 
face  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that.  1  do  not 
remember  anything  about  that. 

lie  was  a  slight  and  slim  figure? — Yi    . 
Do  you  remember  him  hunting  about  there  ? — Yes. 
With  Colonel  GREENWOOD  ? — Yes,  because  I  had  his  horse  in 
my  care. 

Used  he  to  bring  horses  to  Colonel  GREENWOOD  ? — He  did  when 
he  was  staying  there. 

What  horses  had  you  under  your  care? — Two  horses  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  ROGER  TICIIBORXE. 

Had  they  any  names? — I  do  not  recollect  their  names. 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  whether  he  used  to  shoot 
at  Brookwood  ? — 1  do  not  remember  his  shooting. 

Do  you  recollect  his  hunting? — I  recollect  his  working  with 
Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD. 

I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.    Do  you  remember  whether 
anybody  made  him  a  present  of  a  scarlet  coat  ? — Yes,  very  well. 
Who  was  that? — Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD. 
You  say  you  remember  his  working,  what  was  that?     What 
did  you  mean  by  that  ? — He  used  to  go  and  assist  Colonel  G  i:  KEN- 
WOOD at  what  we  always  called  a  stone-heap  or  cairn. 

An  old  horse  of  Colonel  GREENWOOD'S  was  buried  underneath 
that  stone-heap? — Yes. 

Was  that  fact  about  making  up  the  stone-heap  a  fact  well  known 
about  the  neighbourhood? — It  was  very  well  known  by  every  one 
about  there. 

Now  do  you  remember  meeting  the  Defendant  at  any  time,  at 
Alresford? — Yes,  I  remember  very  well  meeting  that  gentleman 
at  Alresford. 

How  far  is  Brookwood  from  Alresford? — About  six — between 
six  and  seven  miles. 

How  far  is  Alresford  from  Tichborne ? — About  two  miles  and 
a  half,  something  like  that. 

Now  when  was  it  that  you  met  the  Defendant? — I  should  think 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  dates. 
You  cannot  give  me  the  year? — No,  I  cannot. 
If  I  gave  it  to  you  do  you  think  you  would  remember  it? — I 
might. 

The  summer  of  1867? — Yes,  or  18(38,  I  am  not  certain  which. 
Where  did  you  see  him? — In  the  '  Swan'  yard  at  Alresford. 
Whose  inn  was  that? — A  person  of  the  name  of  Rous  kept  it 
at  the  time. 

How  came  you  to  see  the  Defendant  then  ? — Because  I  was 
very  foolish,  or  else  I  had  no  business  to  have  seen  him.  As  I 
knowed  ROGER  TICIIIIORXE,  I  thought  out  of  curiosity  I  would  go 
and  see  him,  to  see  if  he  was  really  the  man. 

Did  you  see  Rous  before  you  saw  the  Defendant? — I  did,  and 
asked  him  if  Sir  KixiKi;  was  then  there,  as  they  termed  him. 
What  did  he  say? — I  will  tell  you  if  you  wish  to  know. 
I  do  not  know.     You  spoke  to  Rocs  and  said  was  Sir  ROGER 
TlCHBOi'Ni-:  there.     Did  you  want  to  see  him  ? — I  said, — 1  had  no 
business,  "  As  I  knew  him  before  he  went  away,  I  should  like  to 
see  him."     Rocs  said,  "  He  will  be  pleased  to  see  you."     He  went 
one  way  to  call  the  person  ;  he  came  another.     1  had  seen  him 
in  the  yard  before   Rocs  had  seen  him  to  tell  him  PAGE  was 
coming. 
Did  you  say  anything  to  him?— I  walked  after  him;  as  soon 

as  I  saw  the  person  I  knew  it  was  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  I 
walked  after  him  to  the  yard  ;  but  he  turned  round  to  shut  the 
gate  after  him.  I  begged  his  pardon,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
sn  KI  .,ii  TICHBORNE.  He  said  he  supposed  so.  I  said  "If  you 
an'  Sir  l.'oi.i .1:  TiciniiuiM..  at  the  time  you  were  staying  at  Brook- 
wood  I  had  your  horses  under  my  care."  He  said,  "  Are  you  at 
Brookwood  now  ?  "  I  said,  "  No."  I  took  a  card  from  my  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  him. 
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Have  you  got  a  card  like  it? — No. 
Was  your  name  and  address  upon  that  card  ? — It  was. 
Just  carry  your  mind  back  to  the  conversation.     Before  you 
took  your  card  out  when  you  said  to  him,   "  I  believe  you  are 
Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,"  and  he  said,  "  I  suppose  so,"  did  you  say 
anything  to  him  about  his  recollecting  you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

What  was  it  ?  Was  it  before  you  took  your  card  out  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon,  it  was  not  before. 

Tell  your  own  story  ? — I  gave  him  my  card,  and  lie  asked  me 
•whether  I  was  at  Brookwood  now.  He  took  the  card  and  looked 
at  it,  and  1  asked  if  he  recollected  the  place,  that  is,  the  name  on 
the  card.  He  said  "Yes."  I  said,  "  Have  you  any  recollection 
of  me?"  He  looked  rne  up  and  down  and  said,  "  No,"  and  I 
said,  "No  more  have  I  of  you."  Then  he  said,  "I  think  by 
what  I  recollect  of  you  you  are  stouter."  I  said,  "  Yes,  so  are  you ; 
you  were  only  a  stripling  when  you  were  at  Brookwood."  He 
said  he  would  not  do  for  a  hunting  man  now.  He  said  he  should 
after  a  little  training. 

You  said  something  about  his  horses,  that  you  had  the  care  of 
ROGER'S  horses? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  that,  do  you  remember  ? — At  the  time  I 
was  having  JOHN  GOODWIN'S  stable  done.  I  said  i  did  not  know 
anything  about  that.  Then  I  believe  I  asked  him — I  am  not 
quite  certain — 1  cannot  recollect  every  word,  word  for  word  as 
it  came,  but  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  when  Sir  JAMES  died.  He 
said,  "Yes,  by  the  paper."  I  said,  "You  must  have  been  a 
kind  brother  to  give  up  the  estate  to  ALFRED."  He  said  he  was 
afraid  of  the  water.  I  said,  "  We  all  thought  you  were  drowned.'' 
He  said,  "It  was  a  near  point,  PAGE, "and  looked  at  my  card  then. 
Did  he  look  at  the  card? — Yes;  he  had  it  in  his  hand.  Then 
1  believe — I  am  not  quite  certain — he  asked  me  whether  I  could 
give  him  any  information  of  what  became  of  ALFRED'S  pony.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  give  him  any  information  of  what  became 
of  ALFRED'S  pony,  but  he  had  had  it  at  Brookwood  all  one 
summer. 

What  pony  was  that? — A  gray  pony  belonging  to  Mr.  ALFRED 
TICHBORNE. 

Had  it  any  name? — Yes,  '  Blanche.' 

What  did  you  say  to  that?  Did  you  make  any  remark  upon 
that  when  he  asked  you  what  had  become  of  ALFRED'S  pony  ? — I 
told  him  I  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  it.  She  was  at 
Brookwood  all  one  summer. 

Do  you  know  when  AI.IHKD  had  that  pony? — I  know  that  well. 
When  was  that? — -I  cannot  tell  the  date.     I  remember  him 
riding  up  to  Brookwood  well. 

Was  that  before  or  after  ROGER  left  England  ? — Before. 
Before  ROGER  left  England  ?— After. 
Which  was  it? — It  was  after. 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  mean  ALFRED  had  the  pony  after  he 
left? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  do  not  know  when  ALFRED 
first  had  the  pony? — I  do  not  know. 

How  old  was  ALFRED  whan  he  rode  the  pony  to  Brookwood? — 
He  was  a  little  boy.  I  remember  his  falling  into  the  water  and 
my  wife  washed-him,  so  he  must  have  been  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  remember  asking  him  any  qn 
about  Westmean  Hut? — On  my  then  asking  him  if  he  knew  the 

place 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— When  he  read  the  card  to  himself 
I  asked  him,  •'  Do  you  know  that  place?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  Then 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  recollection  of  me,  and  he  said,  "No." 
I  said,  "  No  more  have  I  of  you." 

That  is  what  you  have  told  us  before  ? — That  is  what  occurred. 
Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  GEORGE  GREENWOOD? — He 
did  to  me. 

What  did  he  say? — He  said  Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD  had 
iim  very  ill.     I  said,  "  No,  I  believe  you  are  under  a 
'.«.•.     I  was  speaking  to  Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD    the 
other  day.     He  said  he  would  rather  see  ROGI.I:  TN.'JIISORXK  than 
any  one  person  that  he  knew." 

•r>n  remember  any  other  conversation  you  had  with  him  at 
that  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  know.  There  might  be  some ;  but  I 
really  forget. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  name  of  any  horse  being 
(spoken  of? — No,  he  did  not  name  any  horse  to  me;  that  was 
what  I  was  waiting  to  hear.  We  were  talking  about  three  horses 
in  particular. 

What  horses  were  they  ?— One  under  the  stone  heap  ;  ALI  1:1:1  i's 
'orse  we  had  at  Brookwood,  of  which 
well  known  as  Colonel  GKEERWOOD'8  was. 
What  was  the  name  of  that  horse? — 'Borderer.' 
U'hatwa-;  the  nameof  the  horse  that  was  buried  ? — '  Wliimsey. 
And  the  other  one  you  have  told  us  is  '  Blanche'? — Yes. 
Were  all  thOM  names  known  well  to  RoQEttTlCHBORNI  ? — Yes, 
and  every  other  visitor  that  eame  to  Brookwood. 

The  names  of  the  '  lionlerer"  and  '  Whimsey '?— Yen. 
_  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  the  names  of  those  horses?— 
I  was  waitin  !  he  would  name  I  lie  names 

01  others;  beca  ;  .<•   I  knew  if  he  had  been  KOGER  Tirjnso: 
would  have  named  one.  or  the  other— even  the  pony  that  belonged 

to  ALFRED  TICHB 

Why  would  he  name  that,  if  Ai.Hif.n  had  it  after  HOGER  leftEng- 
No  doubt  he  would  have  Haul,  "Doyou  know  what  became  ! 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  call  horses  bythe  names. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  How  do  you  know  he  knew  the 
name  before  he  went  abroad  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Just  let  me  understand  you.  Did  you 
tell  me  that  ALFRED  had  this  pony  'Blanche'  after  ROGER  left 
England  ? — I  should  say  he  had  it  after,  he  used  to  ride  it  to 
Brookwood  after  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England. 

Whether  RoGERknewthe  pony  you  cannot  say? — No,I  cannot  say. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  he  know  the  two  horses, 
'  Whimsey'  and  'Borderer  '? — No,  lam  not  certain  he  did  know 
'  Whimsey,'  because  I  think  '  Whimsey '  was  dead  and  buried 
before  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  came  to  Brookwood,  but  the  other  one, 
'Borderer,'  he  did  know. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  How  long  did  it  take  to  build  the  stone- 
heap  ? — A  long  time. 

Was  it  years,  or  months,  or  what  ? — I  should  think  it  might  be 
two  or  three  years,  perhaps.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  It  was  a  long  time  I  know. 

You  say  the  name  '  Whimsey '  might  not  have  been  known  to 
ROGER? — I  do  not  think  it  was ;  that  I  am  not  certain  about. 
Are  you  certain  about  '  Borderer '  ? — I  be  perfect. 
What  was  the  stone-heap  called  in  the  country  or  in  your 
'  neighbourhood? — It  was  called  the  stone-heap.     This  gentleman 
i  (pointing  to  Defendant)  called  it  some  name  I  could  not  recollect. 
:  He  asked  me  if  I  was  there  at  the  time  he  helped  build  it.     I  told 
him  at  the  time  that  was  done  I  was  at  Brookwood. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  AVho  asked  you  that? — This  person  (point- 
ing to  Defendant). 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  Defendant  asked  you  whether  you  re- 
j  membered  the  time? — He  did  ask  me  whether  I  remembered  the  time. 
What  was  said  ? — By  which? 

The  Defendant  asked  you  if  you  remembered  the  time  when 
he  helped  to  build  the  stone-heap.     What  did  you  say  ? — I  said 
at  the  time  that  was  done.     He  asked  me  if  I  was  at  Brookwood 
at  the  time  he  helped  build  it.     1  said  at  the  time  that  was  done, 
I  did  not  go  to  help  do  it,  because  I  did  not  know  he  did  it. 
At  the  time  that  was  done — what? — I  was  living  at  Brookwood. 
That  was  so  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  altogether  talking  to  the  Defendant  ? I 

should  think  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes.  I 
could  not  say.  W^iile  he  smoked  out  a  cigar. 

You  are  quite  sure  you  had  a  conversation  witli  him  as  Ion"  as 
that?— I  did. 

Page  1646  and  bottom  of  1645.     Did  you  see  him  after  that? 

About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  I  was  in  the  '  Swan '  yard, 
he  passed  over  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.  That  is 
all  I  have  ever  seen  him  till  to-day  here. 

Did  he  speak  to  you? — I  touched  my  hat  to  him  ;  he  said, 
"  Good  morning,"  that  is  all. 
You  see  the  Defendant  sitting  there  now? — Yes. 
Have  you  seen  him  before  ?     Did  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing   him  at  the   last  trial? — Only  seen   him   that  twiee   at 
Alresford  and  now  to-day,  that  is  all. 

Is  he  ROGER  TICIIIJORXE  whose  horses  you  used  to  take  care  of  ? 
— No,  no.  Oh,  no;  no  more  than  I  am. 

You  have  told  us,  I  suppose,  all  you  remember  of  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  you  ? — I  have ;  it  is  no  interest  to 
me,  not  the  least. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

When  did  you  first  go  to  live  at  Brookwood  ? — I  think  I  can 
tell  you  the  date  of  that,  IS  I:;. 
And  left  when?— In  1863. 

Will  you  swear  to  me  any  year  when  you  saw  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
at  Brookwood? — I  will  not.  I  remember  his  coming  there  well, 
but  as  to  his  coming  there  I  will  not. 

\\ "a-<  he  more  than  a  lad  when  you  saw  him  at  Brookwood? 

Yes,  he  was  a  tall  young  man — a  tall,  thin  young  fellow. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  at  Stonyhurst? — I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  after  he  was  at  Stony- 
hurst  you  knew  him  at  Brookwood  ? — Yes,  as  a  servant  there 
there  were  a  great  many  visitors.     I  do  not  remember  the  time. 
I  recollect  his  coming  there,  constantly,  by  visiting  and  staying 
with  two  hoi 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  fixes  the  day.  He  had  no 
horses  until  after  he  left  Stonyhurst. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  first  time  he  was  at 
Brookwood  he  had  two  horses  ? — No,  the  first  time  I  see  him  was 
at  'rich  borne. 

The  question  is,  when  he  first  came  to  Brookwood  you  saw 
him  with  horses,  or  you  knew  him  before  with  horses? — He  used 
to  ride  there,  but  not  to  bring  horses  to  stay  there. 

Had  he  any  horses  of  his  own  ? — Not  when  I  first  knowed  him, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  time  in  the  year  was  it  ?— 
That  I  cannot  say.  I  should  say  it  was  about  two  years  alto- 
gether that  I  knowed  him  ;  and  I  cannot  recollect. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  All  you  know  is,  he  sometimes  rode  over  to 
Brookwood,  but  whose  horse  it  was  you  cannot  tell? — I  do  not 
know  whose  horse  it  was. 

Whether  lie  had  a  horse  of  hi.s  own? — He  had  of  his  own  when 
he  came  to  stay  there — they  were  called  his  horses.  I  cannot  tell 
whose  they  were.  They  were  called  ROGER'S  horses. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  old  he  was? — 1  should  think  he  might  bo 
24  or  25.  I  could  not  say  how  old  he  was.  I  never  looked  in 
his  mouth. 
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You  think  ho  was  L'5? — I  should  think  he  might  be. 

!!••  looked  full  25? — He  might.  Some  people  look  older  than 
others. 

Was  that  before  he  entered  the  army? — Yes;  I  should  think 
it  was.  1  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Yon  would  know  whether  whcu  this  young  gentleman  was 
visiting  at  llrookwood  he  was  in  the  army  or  not,  or  was  going 
into  the  army  ? — I  do  not. 

You  arc  pretty  sure  he  looked  about  25  ? — Something  like  that. 

You  never  saw  him  in  his  regimentals? — No,  never.  1  saw 
him  with  that  ml  coat  on. 

That  was  for  hunting V — lie  looked  as  though  he  had  a  bottle 
of  ink  tipped  down  his  back. 

The  LOUD  CIIIF.I  .Irsnci;  :  Why? — Where  the  dye  ran  out  of 
the  black  hats  at  that  time. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  Do  you  remember  the  time  he  was  helping 
C'olonel  GREENWOOD  to  build  up  that  thing.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  year  that  was? — No.  I  recollect  seeing  him  going  to  work 
several  times  with  Colonel  GEOI 

Colonel  GEORGE  began  to  build  this  thing  soon  after  the  horse 
was  buried? — Jvo.  It  was  some  time  after.  I  recollect  a  hole 
sinking  in  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  some  time.  Was  it  a  week  or  a  month  ? 
— linger  than  that,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  long. 

You  saw  ROGER  helping  him? — When  they  were  putting  the 
stones  together. 

Did  you  see  ROGER  in  his  shirt  sleeves  ? — I  did  not  see  him  in 
his  shirt  sleeves ;  J  think  he  was  too  lazy  for  that. 

Did  you  see  a  plank  put  up  on  this  heap  of  stones,  and  they 
took  the  stones  up  it? — No. 

Did  you  see  the  wheelbarrow? — I  saw  two  barrows.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  plank. 


How  ilid  they  get  the  stones  up? — Threw  them  up  with  a 
I  1  GI:I:EXWOOD. 

Did  !:OGER  throw  them  up? — I  did  not  see  ROGER 

throw  them  up  ;  I  do  not  think  he  had  strength  enough. 

Did  you  see  him  working  with  the  Colonel? — Yes. 

Did  you  sec  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves? — I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Did  you  not  see  him  wheel  up  his  barrow? — No;  I  do  not 
l»-li>'ve  lie  ever  did. 

What  was  he  doing,  wheeling  the  barrow  on  to  the  heap? — I 
do  not  think  he  ever  wheeled  a  barrow  up  a  plunk  ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  a  plank  th 

What  did  they  call  it  in  the  neighbourhood? — It  was  called 
the  Stone  Heap,  exa-pt  by  the  gentry  ;  they  call  it  ( 'rairn,  or  Cairn. 
m,  or  Cairn? — I  cannot  say  which  it  is. 

When  the  Defendant  spoke  to  you  about  it,  did  he  not  call  it  a 
pyramid? — Perhaps  he  might ;  1  do  not  recollect. 

Were  you  set  up  at  Alresford  on  your  own  account  ? — I  had 
been  over  to  a  place  called  Gardener. 

And  you  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  matter? — I  did. 

Had  you  seen  Mr.  BOWKER? — Not  then. 

You  had  seen  Colonel  GEORGE? — Not  then — not  to  have  any 
conversation  about  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

You  said  something  about  your  seeing  ROGER  at  TICHBOICXE  ? 
— I  used  to  be  frequently  at  TICIIBORNE,  ami  I  have  seen  ROGER  there. 

Was  that  before  the  time  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  when 
he  came  to  visit  Colonel  GREENWOOD  ? — Before  he  came  there  to 
stay  I  could  not  say  he  never  called  on  a  visit. 

I  low  often  had  you  seen  him  at  Tichborne  ? — Not  more  than 
two  or  three  times  perhaps. 

You  have  a  clear  recollection  of  him  ? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.] 


THIRTY-NINTH    DAY.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1873. 

THIS  day  introduced  on  the  scene  Mr.  HF.XKY  DAXBY  SEYMOUR,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  SEYMOUR  of  Knoyle,  and  one  of  the  half- 
brothers  of  the  Dowager  Lady  TICIIBORNE.  His  interview  with  the  Defendant  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  HOPKINS  is  noteworthy.  He 
brought  BURDON  with  him  dressed  like  a  gentleman — a  species  of  trap  like  that  of  Lord  ST.  LAWRENCE  ;  and  that  other  one  of  Sir 
P.  RADCMTKE,  who  dressed  up  old  Mrs.  NAXGLE,  and  sought  to  pass  her  off  as  Lady  DOUGHTY.  The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  word  "  frind  "  which  the  Claimant  and  the  undoubted  ROGER  spelled  in  common,  and  to  the  unworthy  trick  of  the  Prosecution 
in  rightly  spelling,  in  their  printed  letters,  words  that  were  wrongly  spelled  in  the  original.  Indeed,  the  number  of  tricks  and  traps 
which  were  laid  by  the  Family,  and  carried  out  by  their  Agents,  for  this  unhuppy  mm,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  unhappy 
claims,  can  only  be  designated  by  the  word  "legion."  Yet  Sir  A.  COCKBUKN  or  his  fellow  Judges  had  not  a  word  to  say  iu 
reprobation  of  them. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  family  of  BOURBON  DE  CONTI,  in  the  text  and  in  a  note.  We  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  to  insert 
portraits  of  two  of  the  BOURBONS — Louis  XVI.,  and  King  Lot1  is  PIIII.IITE.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  mother  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
TICIIBORNE,  who  was  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage  by  old  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  was  a  lady  of  the  BOURBON  family,  the  likeness  which 
appeared  afterwards  in  her  grandson,  Sir  ROGER,  when  he  grew  stout,  to  the  BOURBONS  is  curious  to  contemplate.  We  ask  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  compare  the  features  of  these  two  monarchs  with  those  of  Sir  ROGER  a  little  before  and  during  the  Trials,  and 
judge  whether  the  resemblance  in  many  things  in  not  remarkable.  The  astounding  likeness  which  Sir  ROGER  bore  to  Mr.  ALFRED 
SEYMOUR,  before  the  latter  in  some  measure  concealed  that  likeness  by  letting  his  beard  grow,  was  amusingly  proved,  some  time  before 
the  first  Trial,  in  the  room  of  Captain  GOSSETT,  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at- Arms  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  ONSLOW,  then  M.P. 
for  Guildford,  handed  round  a  photograph  of  the  Claim  mt  (at  that  time  comp  iratively  unknown)  and  it  was  pronounced  by  a  large 
body  of  members  present  to  be  the  portrait  of  Mr.  ALFRED  SEYMOUR.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  SEYMOUR  himself  came  in,  and,  on  the 
photo,  being  shown  to  him,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

The  Rev  Mr.  MEYRICK,  who  was  tutor  to  Mr.  D.  SEYMOUR,  and  who  knew  ROGER,  gave  the  following  evidence  in  the  Common 
Pleas.  He  told  Dr.  KENEALY,  during  the  trial  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  he  was  prepared  to  repeat  it;  but  the  Jesuits  summarily 
stopped  him  by  locking  him  up  as  a  lunatic,  and  keeping  him  in  confinement  until  the  Trial  was  over.  The  evidence  is  prefaced  in 
the  ENGLISHMAN  for  December  4,  1875  (being  Number  87),  with  the  following  observations,  written  soon  after  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
ONSLOW  visited  the  Claimant  in  Darmoor. 

"  We  think,  that  amid  the  horrible  darkness  which  has  enveloped  us  so  long,  we  trace  silver  glimmerings  of  light.  The  impres- 
sion grows  every  day  stronger  and  stronger  among  those  who  formerly  were  Ortonites  of  the  worst  dye,  that  this  gentleman,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  Wapping  Butcher.  This,  of  course,  is  only  the  first  inlet  of  the  beam  of  truth  upon  their  minds. 
As  the  absurd  ORTON  theory  gives  way,  the  true  TICIIBORNE  belief  will  take  its  place ;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  the  Jury  found  him  not  to 
be  TICHBORXE  because  they  declared  that  he  was  ORTON,  it  follows  that  when  the  ORTON  basis  fails,  the  rest  of  the  superstructure 
must  fail  also,  and  both  must  sink  into  the  pit  together;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  he  be  not  ORTON  he  must  be  TICHBORNE.  The 
family  and  their  Jesuits  staked  their  entire  case  upon  this.  They  ransacked  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  out — as  they  pretend — who 
he  was ;  and  as  no  one  else  ever  suited  their  purpose  but '  Bullocky,'  it  follows  mathematically  that  if  he  be  not  '  Bullocky,'  he  must 
and  can  be  no  other  than  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  But  even  the  worst  Ortonites  are  now  slowly  but  surely  abandoning  that  absurd 
creed.  The  fact  is,  they  are'ashamed  of  it — they  are  ashamed  of  making  themselves  the  butt  of  public  laughter  by  pretending  it. 
Had  this  man  been  ORTON,  a  thousand  things  to  prove  it  would  have  turned  up  from  every  part  of  the  world  since  his  conviction  ; 
but  the  beauty  of  his  case  is,  that  nothing  since  the  fatal  28th  of  February  has  ever  appeared  to  support  the  ORTON  theory,  while 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  facts  have  come  before  the  world  to  prove  that  he  is  ROGER  TICHBOIIXI:. 


Wapping  ruffian  and  murderer — for  we  think  there  is  evidence  to  connect  him  with  murder — could  pencil  out  so  clever  a  picture 
as  the  wreck  of  the  Bella,  which  appears  as  our  frontispiece  to-day  ?  But  these  are  not  the  only  sketches  of  the  kind  that  exist. 
As  the  Trial  proceeds  we  shall  insert  in  it  engravings  of  others  ;  all  of  which  absolutely  cut  away  the  ground  from  the  ORTON  theory,  or 
rather  madness.  Could  ORTON,  even  if  he  had  been  re-born,  newly  incarnated,  as  the  Spiritists  say,  ever  have  persuaded  such  a 
man  as  the  Rev.  Father  MEYRICK,  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  our  time  and  a  truly  pious  minister 
of  his  Church, if  ever  there  was  one,  to  give  such  evidence  as  he  did  for  him  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas?  We  insert  a  copy  of 
that  evidence  here,  and  we  fearlessly  ask  our  readers  whether  it  is  /»«.v<V//<-  that,  knowing  what  we  ROW  do,  but  which  was  not  known 
to  the  world  at  the  time  Mr.  MKYHICK'S  evidence  was  given,  of  the  loathsome,  vulgar  and  ruffianly  character  of  ARTHUR,  such  a 
person  as  this  reverend  gentleman  could  have  been  so  imposed  upon  as  to  swear  in  the  manner  that  he  did  ?  Anyone  who  credits 
this  will  credit  next  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese — and  indeed  that  is  quite  as  likely  as  that  TICHBORNE  is  ARTHUR  O  RTON." 


FATIIKK  MKYRICK'S  KVJDKNCK  IN  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Tho  Rov.  Tims.  MKVUK-K,   examined  by  Mr.  GIKFARD  :  You  area 
priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Bristol  ? — Yes. 

Arc  yon  a  graduate  of  the  University  nf  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

In  1838  you  took  first  class  in  classics? — Yes. 

And     subsequently    you   became   travelling   tutor    to    Mr.    HKXHV 
SKYMOI-R? — Yos. 

Ami  did  yon  visit  Paris  in  IS) 1  ? — Ye«. 

'    And  Haw  thorn    Mr.  nnd   Mr.-.  Tli  IIIIOKM:  ? — Yes;  in   the  Hue  St. 
Honori*,  but  I  am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  the  house. 


Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORXE  ? — Yes ;  he  came 
out  of  a  hack  room  wearing  a  blue  and  white  frock.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  tutor. 

What  is  nii'iint  liy  iM'ariir;'  .1  Hue  ami  wliito  frock  ?— In  the  Catholic 
religion  it  is  called  a  vou<:  It  incim-  devntii.n  to  our  Blessed  Lady  ; 
hut  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  thut  time. 

Tho  Ciiiri  Do  you  say  ho  was  in  white  and  blue? — I  can- 

!'"  ifively,  but  my  impression  is  that  hn  woro  a  light,  gaudy 
dress. 

Subsequently  did  you  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TKMIIWRSE  in  Rome? — Yes. 
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And  yon  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBOBNE  about 
his  son?—  Yes  ;  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  had  gone  to  Stonyhurst. 
Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Stonyhurst  yourself?—  Yos,   iu  December, 


And  did  you  take  an  interest  in  Mr.  ROGER  then  ?—  Yes. 
The  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  there  ?—  I  returned 
as  a  divine,  to  study  divinity. 

Mr.  GIFKARD  :  Did  you  converse  with  young  TICHBOBNE,  and  try  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  education  ?—  I  asked  leave  to  speak  with  him, 
in  order  to  fathom  what  sort  of  a  boy  he  was. 

What  was  the  result  of  your  conversation  ?  —  A  painful  one. 
^Vhy  9  _  Because  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  heir  to  a  great  Catholic 
family  had  boen  so   carelessly  educated—  not   that  I  was   impressed 
otherwise  painfully  against  him.     I  found  him  to  be  a  gentleman  in 
other  respects. 

How  long  were  you  with  him?  From  the  beginning  of  1848  till 
shortly  before  his  leaving  Stonyhurst. 

All  the  time  yon  knew  him,  do  you  think  he  could  construe  a  word 
of  Greek  ?  —  I  am  sure  not. 

What  do  you  say  about  Latin  ?  —  I  don't  suppose  he  could  have 
translated  a  lino  offhand. 

Could  ho  have  translated  "  Laus  Deo  semper  "  ?—  I  do  not  think  he 
could. 

You  have  no  interest  in  this  case?  —  None  whatever. 
Did  yon  read  in  the  newspapers  the  cross-examination  of  the  Claim- 
ant as  to  his  stay  at  Stonyhurst  ?  —  Yes, 
And  did  you  write  this  letter?  —  Yes. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  objected  to  the  letter  being  read,  and  it 
was  not  made  public. 

Where  is  Hurst-green  ?—  In  front  of  the  college,  about  half  a  mile 
distant. 

Is  there  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  fathers  called  Hodder  ?  —  Yes. 
And  there  is  a  river  called  the  Hodder  ?  —  Yes. 
Would  a  person  in  the  position  of  young  TICHBORNE  know  what  was 
going  on  at  the  Retreat  ?  —  No  ;  certainly  not. 

What  would  be  the  duration  of  a  retreat  ?  —  Ordinarily  eight  days. 
What  would  be  the  maximum  ?  —  A  month. 

And  the  minimum  ?  —  Eight  days,  and  sometimes  three,  but  rarely. 
Somewhere  between  a  week  and  a  month,  then  ?  —  Yes. 
Was  the  quadrangle  completed  ut  the  time  you  were  at  Stonyhurst  ? 
—No. 

Was  it  at  that  time  called  the  "  quad,"  or  the  "  quadrangle  ?  "—No, 
never  in  my  hearing.     It  was  the  lower  court—  the  entrance  court  — 
with  very  handsome  staircase. 
Would  a  person  in  TICHBORSE'S  position  know  the  names  of  the 

at  Stonyhurst  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  object  to  the  question. 
The  CHIEF   JUSTICE  :  How  can  that  be  evidence  ?     The  Claimant 
pavu   the  names  nf  all  the  classes,  spoke  of  the  philosophers,    and  so 
forth  ;  but  the  question  docs  not  refer  to  that  part  of  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  liiFFAitn  :  I  am  speaking  of   the  word  technically.     There  are 
two  meanings  to  the  word  class.       Will  your  lordship  refer  to  page 
f  the  shorthand  writer's    notes,  and    yon   will    see  what  the 
Claimant  said. 

The  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  First  of  all  he  said  he  conld  not  remember  any 
classes  :  then  he  was  asked  if  ho  had  forgotten  them,  and  he  said,"  Of 
course  I  knew  them,  but  I  don't  remember."  That  being  his  evi- 
dence, you  are  now  pressing  the  witness  to  show  that  he  could  have 
known  it. 

Mr.  (!IFF.VKI>:  Your  lordship  app3ars  to  anticipate. 
Tho  Cm  i.i   Ji  STICE:   How  can  that  be  so? 

Mr.  (liFFARu:  I  purport  t>   show  that  tho  Claimint  is  accurate  in 
what  ho  said,  ami  I  do  so  by  a  person   who  know  what  tho 
thiriL'  •  was.     That  appears  to  me  to  !>••  evid'  ••• 

i:  :   I  will  take  tho  objection  to  your  question. 

Mr.  OiFFAitD  :  If   there  is  any  objection,  I  will  re-form  my  question. 
Tho  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Put   it  in  any  form  you  like,  and  I  will  take 
the  object 

Mr.  GIFI-AR:>:   V<  n  means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge 

of  tho  Stonyhurst  coarse  possessed  by  persons   in  Mr.  HOOER  TICII- 
HoiiM.'-  position  ''. 

•  'HIF.F  Ji  -TICE  :  Is  that  objected  to  ? 

Tho  ATTOHSTY-tjENEKAL:  Xo,  it  is  not  worth  while.  (Laughtir.) 
The  I  Hi].  i   .li  -ii'  i.    to  the  witness)  :  Please  to  answer  the  question 
now.  —  He  would  have  little  or  no  opportunities  unless  he  had   pu.s.soil 
t!irou_'li  tho  school  as  a  boy,  -which  he  had  not. 

i  fact  that  tho  classes  had  different  masters?  —  Ye.i. 
The  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Were  there  different  classes  then  ?  —  Yes,  mv 
lord. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  vacation  which  the  Claimant  had  ? 
vear  that  I  was  there  I  think  ho  was  away  three  times. 

•nomber  when  that  was?  —  I  think  ho  was  away  six  weeks 
at  Chri.-tmas,  and  again  at  Easter.  I  left  before  tho  next  vacation,  as 
it  was  a  Ion, 

Is  it  a  fact  that,  KIK.KU  T[<:HHORNE  lived  separately   or  with  others? 

lived  with  other*  when  in  the  seminary. 

Did  i  irately  at  any  time  ?  —  I  have  a  recollection  that  ho 

lived  in   the  cottage  at  tho  mill  some  time  towards  tho  end  of  his 
•toy. 

You  heard  so?  —  Yei. 

Do  you  how  that  came  to  pass  ?  —  I  heard  ho  was  ill. 

ie  live  alone  or  with  the  others  ?  —  I  should  know  ho  was  alone  if 
ho  was  tin- 

Is  it  a  fact  that  there  wore  persons  there  named  UIGHY  KTUKRIUGE, 
M'C'AXN,  an-1  SEKI,  ?—  Yes. 

'!iat   there  was  a  Mr.  EVKKARU  AKUXUF.L  there?  —  I 
think  there  was.     Ho  was  a  little  boy,  I  boli, 

tho  two  Mr.  lii.i, 
•i  fact  that  tho  river  runs  by  tho  side  of  tho  college  grounds?  — 

By  :  rty. 

the  Hibblo  run  into  t;  •  —  '.  ,  :  tlin  Hod,  lor  runs  into 

Do  .v  r  tho  hedges  being  cut  down  ?—  I  think  it  was  some 

time  before  I  wont  there. 


It  had  been  done  before  you  went  there  ? — Oh,  certainly. 
You  have  seen  tho  report  in  the  papers  ? — Yes. 
Have  you  had  an  interview  with  tho  Claimant  yourself? — Yes. 
And  tested  him  by  questions  ? — Yes. 

What  is  your  judgment  and  belief  as  to  his  being  tho  same  person  or 
not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  Sir  ROGER. 

Cross-examined  by  tho  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

And  you  have  a  confident  opinion  upon  that  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  with  tho  Claimant  on  tho  last  interview? — 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  tho  first  time. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him  ? — Twice. 

You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  are  books  about  Stonyhurst  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  this  a  publication  known  to  you  ?  (handing  a  book  to  the  witness.) 
— No,  I  have  never  seen  it  before,  but  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Stonyhurst  is  a  tine  large  place,  and  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  Catholios  ? — Yes. 

And  obtaining  information  about  it  is  not  very  difficult  ? — No. 

Except  that  you  found  that  ha  had  been  carelessly  educated,  you 
wore  not  otherwise  painfully  impressed  with  him  ? — No ;  I  found  he 
was  a  gentleman. 

With  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ? — Yes ;  with  the 
manners  of  a  high-bred  man. 

Did  I  understand  that  you  yourself  ever  had  any  personal  relations 
with  him? — I  was  a  divine,  we  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  on  two 
different  flats.  I  spoke  to  him  by  leave  of  the  superior. 

Did  you  ever  lead  him  to  know  that  you  had  seen  him  when  a  youth, 
and  had  an  interest  in  his  uncle  ? — Yes  :  I  told  him  I  had  seen  him  at 
Paris,  and  tried  to  bring  him  out ;  but  he  was  so  shy  that  I  could  not. 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL:  Mr.  SEYMOUR  was  at  Oxford  in  1841  ? — 
Certainly.  We  left  Oxford  to  travel  together.  We  went  to  Home  in 
December,  1841,  and  there  he  read  for  his  degree  under  me. 

You  were  his  private  tutor  ? — Yos. 

Whilst  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  read- 
ing for  his  degree,  you  were  his  private  tutor? — Yes;  when  abroad, 
but  not  at  Oxford.  He  read  with  me  whilst  he  was  an  undergraduate. 

Whilst  you  were  a  scholar  at  Corpus  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  remind  young  TICHBORNE  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  told  him  of  my 
having  been  with  his  uncle  to  see  him  at  Paris. 

Had  you  some  talk  with  him  about  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  ? — No ;  I 
could  not  draw  him  out. 

Do  I  understand  that  that  was  the  only  time  you  had  any  talk  with 
him  ? — Yos ;  at  Stonyhurst.  I  only  conversed  with  him  once. 

And  could  not  get  much  out  of  him  ? — No. 

How  long  did  you  talk  with  him  last  ? — Lass  than  a  quarter  of  an 
honr. 

Was  that  the  only  conversation  you  had  with  him? — Yes,  I  took 
groat  interest  in  him.  I  spoke  to  him  about  fishing,  and  should  havo 
asked  to  see  him  again  if  I  thought  I  could  havo  drawn  him  out ;  but  I 
found  that  I  could  not. 

Is  there  a  school  at  Stonyhurst  ?— It  is  a  great  college  and  school 
combined. 

Boys  may  go  there  young,  and  remain  till  they  take  their  degree  at 
a  university  ? — They  may  now  do  so.  The  philosophers  are  on  a  different 
footing  now. 

What  was  the  Stonyhurst  course  ? — Well,  a  boy  might  have  stayed 
for  seven  years  as  a  boy,  and  then  as  a  philosopher  for  two  years 
more. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  a  boy  was  in  one  class  or  cue  school, 
ho  would  know  there  was  another  to  which  ho  could  be  transferred  i  f 
ho  would? — Oh,  yes;  tho  philosophers  wore  quite  separate. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  If  a  scholar  wished  to  know  what  another 
was  doing  he  could  ? — Oh,  yes. 

HD  had  every  opportunity  if  he  pleased  to  use  it  ?— Certainly. 

There  was  no  mystery  in  tho  Stonyhurst  course  any  more  than  at 

tnn?  -Certainly  not. 

Do  yon  mean  he  was  in  a  part  of  the  establishment  where  he  could 
keep  himself  to  himself  ? — The  whole  time  I  was  with  him. 

11 '  lived  in  a  separate  building.  Can  you  say  how  far  from  other 
people?  Less  than  from  this  to  tho  Abbey? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
tho  distance.  I  think  it  was  further  than  from  this  to  Westminster 
Hall. 

Is  tho  philosophers'  house  a  part  of  tho  collection  o(  buildings  that 
forms  Stonyhurst  ? — It  is  two  minutes'  walk  from  one  to  the  other. 

la  it  as  far  as  the  buildings  at  Christchurch  are  ? — About. 

Did  tho  boys  and  the  philosophers  speak  to  one  another  ? — No,  they 
lived  quite  separate,  had  separate  grounds,  and  separate  games — 
separate  life. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  communication  ? — No,  none. 

They  had  their  games,  I  suppose,  and  tho  boys  had  their  games. 
Did  they  never  mingle  ? — No,  I  never  saw  them.  They  played  alone 
on  their  little  hockey  ground. 

What  would  a  Stonyhurst  boy  call  it  ? — A  Stonyhurst  boy  would,  I 
havo  no  doubt,  call  it  "  bandy." 

What  do  you  think  a  boy  who  came  to  Stonyhurst  scarcely  able  to 
speak  English  would  call  it,  in  candour  ? — Well,  I  think,  as  I  called  it 
hockey,  and  never  could  bring  myself  to  call  it  bandy,  a  Hampshire 
m:in  would  have  called  it  hockey. 

The  Lord  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  tho  name  by  which  it  was  com- 
monly called  at  Stonyhurst? — Bandy. 

Tho  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  Do  you  think  a  Stonyhurst  boy  would 
have  called  any  part  of  the  building  "  bandy  "  ? — No,  not  unless  he 
was  puzzled.  (A  laugh.) 

Have  you  a  photograph  of  the  Claimant  ? — No  ;  but  I  had  one. 

Who  gave  it  to  you? — I  believe  Mr.  SPOFFORTH,  when  he  proposed 
to  introduce  mo  to  the  Claimant. 

Was  it  a  photograph  of  him  as  ho  is  now  ? — Yea. 

(Photograph  handed  from  witness  to  Attorney-General.) 

Whero  was  that  given  to  you?  Was  it  at  BAXTER,  ROSE,  and 
NORTON'S  olli  -,o  ? — Yos,  I  think  it  was  given  mo  there. 

Is  he  changed  much  ? — Not  much. 

Not  much  ? — No  ;  not  so  much  as  I  expected  by  any  means. 
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Wh»t  did  you  oxpoot  ?— I  h»d  hoard  that  he   wan 
ami  did  not  «on  tliut  in  his  face  at  all.     I  had  soon  caricatures  which 
wore  not  at  all  like  him. 

Tho  it.u.  :    Caricature*  !      (Laugher.)— Well,  cari- 

catures arc 

Ii  that  like  any  UDO  you  over  saw  ?  (Photograph  handed  ;    \  , 
— It   reminds  me  slightly  of   him    when  I    saw   him  tort,     'I'd 
general  sort  of  expression  reminding  mo  of  the  l»>y    alioiit  th-> 

i  good  likeness  of  him   when  you  lust  saw  him  in  '48?—  N"  ;  it 
is  only  like  a  general  reminder. 

And  you  never  saw  him  since  '4S  till  hist  Monday  ? — No,  it  is  ratlior 
lik"  what  I  drew  from  memory. 

Have  you  the  sketch  with  you  ? — No  ;  I  burnt  it. 

>  face  the  same  sort  of  face  ? — No  ;  ho   had  a  languishing  face, 
like  li  a  languid 

Is  that  stii  a    Claimant's  fac"  ?      Would    you    call  it 

1  and  languishing  ? — Well,  I  saw  the  look  thr  lir,t  time  I  saw  him. 

i.Hiesti'm  repeated. 

It  is  like  his  mother's  at  timoa.     It  is  now  y_Ym.     (\  tittor.) 

What  do  yon  think  of  that  (portrait  of  Mr.  ]{.  Tn'mtoiiXE  handed 
up)  ? — Yes,  there  is  the  same  pained  expression. 

Hai  the  Claimant  the  same  expression  now  ? — Well,  perhaps  ho  is 
more  happy  now. 

You  do  not  answer  the  question.     Has  ho  the  samo  pained  expression 
moment  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  liko  what  you  rememher  him? — There  aro  many  points  of. 
liken 

My  question  is  a  simple  one.  Is  that  liko  him  at  all  ?  — Yes,  in  some 
resp< 

In  what  respects  ? — Tho  eyebrows. 

Is  there  any  other  thing  ? — A  little  of  the  forehead. 

A  little  of  the  forehead  and  the  eyebrows  ? — And  the  nose. 

Anything  else  ': — That  is  nil  I  can  see. 

Does  that  look  the  least  liko  the  young  gentleman  you  parted  from  in 
!••  I-  ?  Should  you  have  known  him  to  be  the  young  gentleman  you  parted 
from  in  1848,  from  that  photograph  ? — No  ;  unless  I  was  reminded. 

Should  you  know  the  other  as  the  young  gentleman  you  parted  from 
in  "48? — No  ;  I  never  saw  him  in  that  costume. 

But,  separating  the  costume,  possibly  you  might  ? — Yes,  possibly  I 
might. 

That  (photograph)  you  think  might  possibly  remind  you  of  him  ? — 
No  ;  certainly  not.  unless  I  was  put  on  the  scent. 

The  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Been  put  on  the  scent!  What  do  you  say? — 
Well,  they  do,  my  lord,  remind  me. 

Tho  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  You  never  saw  him  at  the  cottage  at  the 
mill  ?— No. 

How  far  from  the  college  was  it  ? — It  was  separated  by  the  breadth 


of  the  road  from  tho  church  which  is  connected  with  tho  co'loge.     There 
ill-]><>nd. 

II  10? — Two  or  tlin'o  I  think. 

An-  ;  :  outside  the  gates  of  the  college?— 0  .; 

Aro  thuy  in-.ido  or  outsiilo  tho  grounds? — In- 

I    not  mean  of  tho  property.     Aro  they   within   u.ills? — There  aro 
no  walls  running  round. 

When  wen-  fen  last  at  Sloiiyhurst  yourself,  Mr.  MEYRICK  ?- 
<>.  I  think. 

Ynii  haxcii't  liecn  there  lately,  1  think  ? — No. 

If  you  hail  come  to  these  eotttgM  from   thi>  road,  would  xou  have  to 
pa"   tli  .  reaeh   tin-in  ''.      Then:   arc   two  roads  and 

approach  them  from  Preston  \mi  emild. 

Yon  can  go  to  the  roira-ji-s  through  the  eii]|ci/e    if  yon    please  ? — 

l!nt  in  Isls.  In-fore  the  raihv.-n  .  i;  1  f>  ;;et  In 

would  you  ha\c  to  go  through  the  college  '!—  No,  not  through  li 
of  the  college. 

Then  the  stale  of  the  road,  sine.-  the  railway  is  different  from  what  it 
was  in  1848  ? — No,  hut  the  approach  is  now  from  the  railway.     There 
I  road  from  Clithcroc. 

How  far  is  the  railway  from  the  college  ? — Five  miles  aud  u  quarter. 

And  that  is  the  road  generally  used  ? — Yes. 

The  CIIIKF  .Jr.M-K-i:  :   Would  that  he  the  road  used  l>y  persons  coming 
from  1'reston  as  well  as  from  the  railway  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

The  AnoiiM.v-Gr.XKRAi.  :  What  kind  of  hedges  hail  been  cut  down 
,011  came  there  'i — Beech  hedges  in  the 

But  were  there  tall  hedges  remaining  in  your  time  ?— Oh  yes,  in  the 
garden.     The  M'lninnry  garden   is  distinct  from  tin- 

It  is  a  remarkable  garden,  isn't   it,  which   people  came  to  see  ? — 
Yes. 

Had  you  over  seen   Miss  BKAINE  before  you  saw  her  in  town  ? — 
i  -:.i',  in  Farm-street.    I  remember  meeting  her  at  dinner  in 
Portman-square. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  ? — No,  not  until  the  other  day. 

Was  she  staying  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel  ? — No  :  I  do  Hot  know. 

Whether  she  was  sleeping  there  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

Can  you  recollect  any  subjsct  you  discussed  with  him  at  Stoi; 
except  fishing  ? — No,  unless  it  was  to  draw  him  out  about  1'a 
remember  nothing  more. 

When  you  wore  in  Paris  with  HENRY  SEYMOLR  in  1841,  you  saw  tho 
boy  and  the  father  and  mother.     Did  you  see  anyone  else  ? — Y 
tutor. 

Do  you  remember  his  name? — No;  I  think  ho  was  one  of  tho 
Christian  Brothers. 

A  Frenchman,  I  suppose? — Yes. 


A\rE  insert  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  above,  and  to  the  production  of  which  Sir  JOHN  COLERIDGE  objected. 

"  Catholic  Church,  Trenchard-street,  Bristol,  June  30th. 

"  SIR, — I  think  it  right  to  give  you  the  following  information,  which  may  be  of  importance.  At  the  close  of  his  time  at  Stony- 
hurst,  in  the  year  1848,  ROGER  TlCHBOHNE  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  have  translated  aline  of  any  author  in  l^itin,  and  could 
not  have  read  a  word  of  Greek.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should.  He  came  there  at  sixteen,  ignorant  of  English.  He  was  not 
obliged  to  study  ;  if  he  attended  any  Latin  lectures  he  could  not  have  understood  a  word  that  was  going  on.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  crammed  on  one  occasion  for  a  few  lines.  He  knew  English  imperfectly  in  1818 — the  close  of  his  time — and  nothing  e 
perhaps  he  took  a  little  interest  in  the  physical  lecture. 

'•  When  he  says  that  he  played  hockey  behind  the  house,  he  describes  very  fairly  the  place  and  game  the  philosophers  (so-called) 
played.     When  he  says  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  philosophers,  he  perhaps  includes  the  stmliitt.*  for  the  Church,  at  Stonyhurst 
i-nlii  il  i>ltil<i.«t/ili(  rs,  at  one  time  nearly  twenty,  and  the  divines,  twelve  in  number,  in  the  same  house,  with  the  yeiittemcii  philosop 
ihirinii  or  fourteen,  more  or  less,  among  whom  he,  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  was. 

"He  is  right  in  saying  that  EDWARD  BELLEW  (Honourable)  was  among  them.     KOGER  idled,  fished,  and  smoked,  and  did  little 
else. 

"  I  made  a  point  of  talking  with  ROGER — in  1848 — as  I  had  seen  him  in  1841  (in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  to  the  best  of  my  belief), 
and  '  lie  came  out  of  a  back  room  with  his  Tutor.' 

"  1  felt  much  ashamed  to  think  that  the  representative  of  an  old  Catholic  house  should  be  «»  totally  unfitted  in  education  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  society — as  he  was  in  1818. — 1  am,  sir,  yours  etc., 

"  THOMAS  MEYRICK,  Catholic  Pri. 
"Formerly  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxou,  M.A.1' 

In  the  same  paper  for  May  15,  1S75,  is  contained  the  following,  in  which  another  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  MEYRICK  is  set  forth, 
amid  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting  matter  from  Mr.  GUILD  FORD  ONSLOW  himself  : — 

"A  constituent  of  Mr.  PLIMSOLL,  M.P.,  having  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  following  singular  letter,  we  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  OJJSLHW. 
whose  comment  we  subjoin.     He  lias  given  Mr.  P.  as  powerful  'a  facer,'  as  he  administered  to  Mr.  BRIGHT  : — 

"April  21st,  1.S7.I. 

"DEAR  Slit, — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  20tL,  asking  if  I  will  present  and  support  a  Petition  'for  the  release  of  Sir  II 
TICHHOKNE.' 

"  I  will  certainly  present  the  Petition,  which  is  no  more  than  my  duty,  but  I  cannot  support  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

"  I  entirely  believe  that  the  Claimant  is  not  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  this  I  believe  as  conscientiously  as  I  give  you  credit  for 
believing  that  he  is. 

"  It  was  proved,  I  think  conclusively,  that  Sir  ROGER  TlCHBOBHK  had  received  a  classical  and  mathematical  education,  and  yet  the 
Claimant  could  not  tell  what  '  Pons  asinorum  '  was,  nor  where  it  was.  Now  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
had  made  some  progress  in  Euclid,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  problem  called  'Pons  asinorum.'  Again,  lie  did  not  know  the  differ. 
between  Latin  and  (i  reek,  and  this  is  a  degree  of  ignorance  1  find  it  impossible  to  believe,  that  a  man,  who  in  his  yon  tli  had  spent  anytime 
in  classical  studies,  could  manifest.  1  admit  that  this  evidence  would  not,  of  course,  have  any  weight  except  with  persons  themselves 
knowledge  of  classics,  and  also  of  mathematics.  Hut  take  a  parallel  case, — suppose  a  man  in  the  witness-box,  even 
to  swear  to  yon  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  suppose  further,  that  he,  being  asked  if  he  knew  what  'ale'  was — would  you  believe 
he  was  an  Englishman  (even  if  he  swore  lie  was  till  he  was  black  in  the  face),  if  he  just  looked  puzzled,  and  then  told  you  in  broken 
English,  '  No.  I  do  not  know  what  ale  to'?  " 

"And  yet,  I  assure  you, that  the  proof  that  lie  was  no  Englishman  would  not  be  clearer  and  more  conclusive  to  your  mind,  than  the 
instances  I  have  quoted  are  to  the  mind  of  an  edueatcd  man,  that  the  ( 'l.-dmant  is  not  Sir  Rnui:i:.  Airain,  can  you  suppose,  that  you, 
if  you  left  England  when  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  could,  after  a  dozen  years'  absence,  have  so  completely  forgotten  English 
as  to  be  unable  to  talk  English  on  your  return  to  England  'i 

"Yet  it  was  proved  that  Sir  RJM;I:I:. spoke  French  only  until  he  was  that  age,  and  yet  the  Claimant  knew  nothing  of  Fr 
"  Pray  excuse  me  being  so  frank  with  you.  It  Ls  very  pleasant,  of  course,  to  find  myself  of  the  same  opinion  as  is  held  by  any  large 
number  of  ray  constituents  ;  but  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  that  I  should  be  frank  and  honest  to  them,  and  therefore  it  Ls,  i 
while  fully  admitting  your  undoubted  right  to  your  own  opinion,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  explain  my  own  without  reserve. 

"On  these  grounds,  then,  I  cannot  support  the  petition,  although  as  I  stated  before,  I  will  certainly  present  it,  in  deference  to  your 
opinion  and  wishes,  if  you  forward  it  to  me. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL. 

I'lurcHARD,  Esq.,  Castle  Works,  Derby." 
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"To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  'ENGLISHMAN.' 

<i  SIR, i  have  just  seen  a  letter  written  by  SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  C.  PRITCHARD,  Esq.,  Castle  Works,  Derby,  offering  to 

present  a  petition  for  the  Release  of  the  Claimant,  but  that  he  cannot  support  the  prayer  on  the  f ollowiug  grounds.     First  because: 
"  'I  entirely  believe  that  the  Claimant  is  not  Sir  ROQERTlCHBOBNE,  and  this  I  believe  as  conscientiously  as  I  give  you  credit  for 

believing  that  he  is.' 

'•  Now  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE  says  on  oath, '  I  ain  certain  as  1  am  or  my  own  existence,  and  distinctly  and  positively  swear,  that 
the  Plaintiff  is  my  first-born  son,  the  issue  of  my  marriage  with  Sir  JAMES  TICHBOUNE,  deceased. 

••  •  I  instantly  recognized  him  as  my  first-born  son,  although  he  has  grown  much  stouter :  his  look,  his  features,  his  hair,  are  the 
same  as  when  I  last  saw  him.  Whilst  the  Plaintiff  was  staying  with  me  in  Paris,  the  said  TERESA  MARY  JOSEPHINE  TICHBORNE 
(my  daughter-in-law)  wrote  and  sent  me  a  letter  inquiring  of  me  whether  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Plaintiff  was  my  son. 
1  immediately,  on  receipt  of  such  letter,  wrote  and  sent  to  the  said  TERESA  MARY  JOSEPHINE  TICUBORNE  (my  daughter-in-law)  a 
letter  in  reply,  informing  her  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  the  Plaintiff  was  my  son.  Since  then  she  has  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  me,  although  previously  we  had  been  011  terms  of  close  intimacy  and  affection  with  each  other,  and  in  particular, 
since  the  death  of  my  son  ALFRED  JOSEPH  TICHBORNE.  I  have  shown  her  many  and  repeated  marks  of  kindness  and  affection. 

"  L  He  is  indeed  my  dear  son  ROGER.  The  evidence  I  have  had  that  the  Plaintiff  is  my  first-born  son  is  most  positive  and  con- 
clusive, and  it  is  impossible  I  can  be  mistaken.' — The  Mother*  Affidavit. 

"In  that  belief  she  lived,  in  that  belief  she  died:  and  although  I  give  to  Mr.  PLIMSOLL  the  right  of  knowing,  and  the  moral 
courage  of  exposing,  the  rottenness  of  ships,  I  must  admit  that  his  opinion  sinks  to  insignificance  as  regards  the  Claimant's  identity 
by  the  side  of  a  Mother's  recognition. 

"  Mr.  PLIMSOLL  states  that  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  classical  education  as  well  as  a  mathe- 
matical one,  and  the  Claimant  could  not  tell  what  Pans  asinornm  was.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  reliable  proofs  of  a 
classical  education.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  the  strongest  proofs  he  never  had  any  education  at  all.  Father  MEYRICK,  the  Stony- 
hurst  Father  and  tutor  who  appeared  in  the  first  trial,  but  who  was  put  into  a  madhouse  to  prevent  his  appearance  in  the  second, 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  SPOFFORTH,  of  the  firm  of  BAXTER,  ROSE,  and  Co.,  as  follows  on  '  the  subject  of  his  education ' : — 

"  To  MARKHAM  SPOFFOHTH,  Esq.,- 
"  Messrs.  BAXTER  and  Co. 

"  Dear  Mr.  SPOFFORTH, — I  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
true  Sir  ROGER. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  I  said  of  ROGER'S  want  of  education,  as  he  could  hardly  converse  in  English  when  I  spoke 
with  him  at  the  end  of  his  Stonyhurst  time.  I  ought  to  have  given  that  as  a  prmif  ^ixitire  of  the  impossibility  of  his  having  learned 
much. — Dear  Mr.  SPOFFFORTH,  yours  most  truly, 

"THOMAS  MEYRICK. 

"  Trenchard-street,  Bristol,  March  1st,  1871." 

"  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  at  Stonyhurst,  was  forbid  Jen  to  speak  French;  consequently  his  education  of  three  years  could  only  be  taught 
through  his  imperfect  English. 

"Here,  again,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  PLIMSOLL,  I  much  prefer  a  Stonyhurst  tutor's  statement  as  to  his  education  to  Mr. 
PLIMSOLL'S.  The  Hon.  Member  has  done  great  service  to  seamen  :  he  will  throw  great  light  on  the  TICHBORNE  Case  if  he  will  move 
that  inquiry  and  investigation  take  place  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  Father  MEYRICK  was  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  madhouse 
in  Brompton,  within  a  few  hours  after  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Dr.  KF.NKALY'S  chambers,  when  he  was  in  robust  health,  botli  in 
mind  and  body,  and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  again  going  into  the  witness-box  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  his  old  Stonyhurst 
pupil — ROGER. 

••  Mr.  PLIMSOLL  asks  if  you  were  to  meet  a  man  professing  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  ask  him  what  ale  was,  and  he  did  not  know, 
would  you  believe  him?  LIVINGSTONE,  when  he  went  on  board  the  '  Frolic,' forgot  how  to  ask  for  water — much  more  ale;  yet 
LIVINGSTONE  was  a  Scotchman. 

"As  regards  his  French,  his  idle  habits  prevented  him  from  ever  learning  it.  What  he  knew  he  knew  by  rote,  like  a  parrot.  In 
Is  1-7,  when  he  dined  at  my  father's  house,  he  could  not  make  himself  understood  in  French,  and  hardly  in  English.  MOORE, 
his  body  servant,  who  accompanied  him  on  board  the  'Pauline,'  swore  in  the  Trial  that  he  was  fast  forgetting  his  French ;  if  he 
was  fast  forgetting  his  French  on  board  a  French  ship,  surrounded  by  French  sailors,  surely  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  his  for- 
getting it  altogether  during  his  twelve  years  in  the  bush,  where  he  never  heard  it  spoken.  But  in  every  word  almost  the  Claimant 
uses  it  is  easily  detected  that  he  must  have  once  known  French.  His  calling  the  A  troop  the  R  troop,  and  the  constant  use  of 
French  idioms  in  his  letters,  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Claimant  makes  his  sums  in  arithmetic  in  the  French  and  not  in 
the  English  way  all  prove  his  French  origin  and  education  ;  leave  alone  the  fact  of  his  meeting  his  mother  in  Paris  (in  a  lion's  den 
to  him,  if  an  impostor)  and  his  knowledge  of  the,  French  capital,  whi  rt  /<••  OCtedeu  cicerone  /<>  tin:.  ••/innicilhiin.  I  trust,  there- 

fore, when  Mr.  PLIMSOLL  reads  this  explanation,  lie  will  not  only  present  but  support  the  prayer  of  the  millions,  that  an  innocent 
man  shall  be  released  from  prison. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  "  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW. 

'•Ropley.  May  4." 

NOTE. 

Our  esteemed  and  valued  Correspondent,  Mr.  ONSLOW,  has  for  the  moment  forgotten  the  remarkable  evidence  upon  the  question 
of  "  language,"  given  by  ANTHONY  BIDDULPH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Cousin  to  the  Claimant  We  copy  from  Shorthand  Report  of  the  First 
Trial,  page  349  :— 

<l. — Remembering  the  KOGEI:  TICHUORNE  that  you  saw  in  1848  or  l.Sl',1,  and  assuming  he  lias  been  since  that  time  for  12  or  13 
years  associating  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  community,  is  there  anything  in  his  manner  or  demeanour  inconsistent  with  his  being 
the  I  iiiiOUNE  that  you  knew  in  1*1*  or  lxi(.l? 

. — Certainly  not.     I  should  say  he  was  exactly  what  such  a  man  might  develop  into:  a  man  who  in  the  jirxt  instance  kixn'im 
li   lie  only  knew  as  a  parrot.     He  came  to  England,  and  learnt  English  as  a  parrot ;  and  he  then  acquired  a 

certain  amount  of  the  polite  way  of  speaking  in  society  ;  but  in  my  opinion  he  has  simply,  mjiua  as  a  parrot,  fallen  into  the  language 
of  those  men  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  for  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  After  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE'S  marriage,  did  he 


Mr.  HENRY  DANBY  SEYMOUR,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  think  you  were  born  in  the  year  1M20? — -Yes. 
You  are  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR? — Yes. 
late  Dowager  Lady  TlCHBOHNE  was  your  half -sister? — She 


go  to  reside  in  Paris  ? — He  did. 

And  was  his  home  in  Paris  until  the  year  1853,  when  Sir  EDWARD 

DOUGHTY  died? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICIIUORNE  being  born,  or  at  all  events 
nembcr  him  as  a  child? — I  remember  him  as  a  child. 


Where  do  you  first  remember  him  ?     Did  you  see  him  in  Paris 
or  in  England  ?—  I  saw  him  as  a  child  first,  but  I  have  no  distinct 


recollection. 

Her  mother  was  a  French  lady,  I  believe?  —  She  was.  Were  you  in  the  habit  yourself,  during  your  youth,  of  going 

And  was  Lady  TICHBORNE  brought  up  in  a  convent  originally  ?    over  to  Paris  occasionally  ?  —  I  do  not  think  I  went  over  to  Pari" 


— 1  believe  she  was. 

I  think  you  were  present  at  her  marriage  in  the  year  1827  ? — 
I  was  a  child, 
.vas.  married,  I  think,  from  her  father's  house  in  Upper 

.•enor-street  ? —  'i 


before  the  year  1839.     I  was  at  school  always. 

Have  you  any  memory  at  all  as  to  whether  or  not  before  !«:!!) 
you  hail  seen  ROGER  TICUBORNE  in  England  ? — I  have  not  a  dis- 
tinct recollection. 

Now  in  1839  you  were  in  France?— In  18:59  or  1840,  I  cannot 


her  marriage  there  was  a  settlement  made,  of  which  your  exactly  say  which.     It  was  the  summer  of  1839  or  1840. 

father,  Mr.  HKNT.Y  BETHOUB,  and  a  Mr.  SCOTT,  were  the  trustees?        Do  you  remember  where  Mr.  TICIIUORNE  was  then  living? 

—Yes,  there  was.  No.  .">oo  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  just  at  the  back  of  the  Hotel 

Mr.   HAV.  K.'xs:  I  will  not  burden  your  lordship's  note  at  this  Bristol.     We  lived  in  the  Hotel  Bristol. 
moment  with  the  contents  of  i                  .nent,  because  I  think  I         You  recollect  the  house  and  were  there  ? — Yes. 

had  better  take  it  all  together  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the        From  that  house  could  the  Louvre  be  seen  at  all  ? No. 

I"'0!;  \V;u  there  any  hotel  of  that  name  at  that  time  to  your  know- 

'1  he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  may  have  to  ask  him  a  question  ledge  in  existence? — No. 
uP°n  it-  The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  large  hotel,  of  course,  there  can 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  but  it  will  come  in  another  part  of  the  be  no  question  about. 
exil""  Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  ever  hear  any  hotel  bearing  that  name 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well.  un  til  the  large  htel  was  built  ?— No.    " 
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Your  acquaintance  with  Paris  commencing  in    l.Sii'.i  or 

have  you  li.-i.-u  well  acquainted  with   it  from  that   time  to  the 

i ? — Yes,  I  liiivo.      1  may  mention  that  I  w;i.s  in  Paris  earlier, 

but  I  have  no  distinct  recollectiou  of  KO<;I:I:  TICMIIOKXI:. 


You  say  you  were  a  good  ileal  away?— Yog,  I  was  a  good  de;il 
away. 

Mo  you   remember  before   lie  wont  into  the  army  havinir  any 
•"ii  at  all  about  his  going  into  the  army? — Oh,  yes;  I 


Your  knowledge  of  Paris  commences  in  1  .>>:'.! i  .n-  is  In,  and  from     strongly  urged  his  going  into  the  army. 
lat  time  vou  have  had  considerable  knowle •!  Yes.  That  is  to  say  into  the  English  army? — 


that  time  you  have  had  considerable  knowledg 

The  l.oi:i.  Cm  :   Then-  is  a  way  in  which  all  doubt 

about  this  matter  may  be  solved,  if  you  have  the  register.     Every 
hotel  has  its  register.* 

Mr.  HAWKING:  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Loi:i>  Cim:i    .IrsucK:    The  police  are    very  strict  there- 
with regard  to  all  places  of  public  entertainment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  During  your  early  visits  to  Paris,  do  you  re- 
member CHATILLON? — Yes,  very  well. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  out  with  CHATILLON  and  ROGER 
TU-HHOHSE? — Yes. 

Walking  about  Paris? — Yes,  I  saw  him  every  day. 
I  believe  you  yourself  gave  Mr.  TICIIHORXE  some  little  instruc- 
tion in  geography? — He  gave  me — in  the  departments  of  France. 
He  taught  me  and  my  sister,  I  remember  very  well. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  were  you  all  at  Paris  at  that 
time  ? — We  were  all  at  Paris  at  that  time. 

Your  father  and  mother  too  ? — My  father  and  mother,  and  all 
my  sisters. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there? — We  stayed  a  long  time — my 
father,  on  account  of  the  lawsuit  of  Mrs  TICHBORNE, — and  we 
were  there,  I  think  three  or  four  months.  I  was  at  Oxford,  and 
came  during  the  vacation,  and  I  am  not  certain  how  long  my 
family  were  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  lawsuit  which  you  speak  of  was  a  lawsuit 
relative  to  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  TICHBORNE'S  mother? — Yes,  it  was. 
Mrs.  TICHHOHNK'S  mother  was  entitled,  or  supposed  to  be  en- 
titled, to  a  large  property? — Yes,  she  was  then. 

Amounting  to  a  million  of  francs,  I  believe  ? — A  million  of 
francs  were  said  to  be  the  original. 

And  was  that  terminated  by  her  being  entitled  to  or  having 
about  450,000  francs  ? — Yes  about  that.  The  original  sum  was 
produced  from  the  sale  of  landed  property,  I  heard. 

In  whose  name  was  the  property  realized  ? — The  Count  de 
ISorRBON  CONTi.f 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  say  it  stood  in  his  name 
afterwards? — I  cannot  at  all  tell.  I  know  they  were  what  they 
call  in  France  in  fidci  commiWx. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Certainly,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence, 
this  gentleman's  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  it. 
At  that  time  you  were  at  Oxford? — I  was  at  Oxford. 
And    you    tell    us   you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  every  day?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Not  while  in  Oxford,  whilst  in  Paris  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  gave  us  about  the  date  when  the  lawsuit 
terminated  ? — It  was  about  1840, 1  think,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Did  you,  with  your  father  and  family,  then  return  to  England? 
— Yes,  I  returned  to  England  because  I  was  at  Oxford.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  my  father  did  not  go  further  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

At  all  events  you  returned  to  Oxford? — Yes. 
After  your  return  to  England  when  did  you  next  see  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  to  your  recollection? — I   saw  him  in  1843.      I  was 


army  V— Into  the  English  army. 

Had  there  been  before  that  time  any  propo sal   that  he  should 
enter  a  foreign  sen-ice? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

The  L"i;i,  Cnn.i  .IrsricE:  It  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  letters. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Yes,  the  Austrian  service. 
The  WIINKSS  :  1  believe  there  was,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 
'I  he    l.oi:i.  Cnu:i    Josnci:    At    the  time  of    your  nixing   his 
entrance  into  the   English  aimy.  was  there  anything  -aid  about 
the  prospect  of  going  to  India?      Were  there    any  objections 
raised  on  that  ground  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Do  you  happen    to    know   whether  his    father    and    mother 
were   opposed   to   it?— His   father  was    favourable   to    ii 
his    mother    was    very    strongly   opposed  to    it.    I    pressed  it 
very   much    upon  his  father,  that  as    he   had   not  had    . 
good  education,   the    best  thing    was    to    send    him  into   the 
army. 

Air.  HAWKINS:  Y'ou  knew  at  that  time  that  he  was  at  Stony. 
hurst  ?— Yes. 

Did  any  discussion  take  place  as  to  his  remaining  there,  or  how 
long  he  should  remain  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 
Not  with  you? — Not  with  me. 

However,  ultimately  it  was  determined  that  he  should  go  into 
the  army  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  TiCHBOr.NE  himself  speak  to  you  on  that  subject  about 
ROGER  going  into  the  army? — Yes  he  spoke  to  me  and  wrote  to 
me  upon  it. 

Have  you  got  the  letters  which  Mr.  TICHBORNE  wrote  to  you 
on  the  subject? — There  is  a  letter.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  my  sister, 
in  which  he  says  he  has  begged  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  ROGER'S  going  into  the  army. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  letter  to  which  sister?— To  Lady 
RAWLINSON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  ;  It  is  a  letter  dated  June  27th.  The  year  is  not 
fixed.  Can  you  tell  me  what  year  it  was  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  tin- 
year. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  do  what  he  asked  you  in 
that  letter  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  to  apply  for  a  commission? — No,  it  is  not  to  apply  for 
the  commission  ;  it  is  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  commission  and  the  outfit. 

I  mean  if  you  acted  upon  the  letter,  it  would  give  us  the  date. 

Mr.  llAWKixs:  I  think  from  another  letter  I  have  before  me. 
this  must  have  been  a  year  or  two  earlier.  This  is  a  letter  signed 
JAMES  TICHBORNE,  and  is  dated  June  27th. 

Dr.  KENEALY  ;  It  would  be  very  convenient  if  we  could  get  a 
copy  of  that  volume. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  not  had  a  copy  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Whatever  is  read  can  be  taken  out  one  at  a 
time  as  they  are  read.  There  are  some  documents  which  are  not 
in  evidence  and  cannot  be  put  in  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  of  course, you  cannot  put  th. 
in,  but  only  those  that  are  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Only  those  that  are   read,  I  understand  that 


passing  through  Paris  on  my  way  to  travel  in  the  East,  after  '  *'ley  would  be  upon  the  printed  note. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  that  would  be  convenient. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Mg  lord,  it  then  tun/ ul,j<  i-tiim  in  <//<•//»/»..-  u  t-n.ni 
Royal  before  I  left.  '"'"   '      ' 


ftw  jiiii^        VMAWWKU        *    tH  1O      VU       lllj          "  **J          LV        IJl  (*  »  \J*        III        WAV        1  J.I.I  I  ,     <ll  If  I 

taking  my  degree  at  Oxford,  and  I  recollect  very  distinctly  dining 
with   M.  DE  MANDREVILLE  and  ROGER  at  a  cafe  in  the  Palais 


Do  you  recollect  who  else  formed  the  party  ? — ROGER'S  tutor, 

M.  JOI.IVAU. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  was  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  remember  it  was  those  three  and  myself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  make  much  of  a  stay,  or  was  it  only 
passing  through? — It  was  only  passing  through.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  stayed. 

How  long  did  you  remain  away? — I  remained  away  till  the 
year  IS  !.">  or  I  s  IG.;  I  Jo  not  remember  which  ;  October,  1840,  I 
think. 

And  you  then  returned  to  England  ? — I  then  returned  to 
England. 

Did  you  find  on  your  return  to  England  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
had  come  over,  and  was  then  at  Stony-hurst  ? — Yes. 

Your  father's  London  house  was  then  in  3,  Grosvenor-stroet, 
and  his  country  house  at  Knoyle? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Roc;i:i:  TII-III-.OIINI:  during  his  vacation? — I  have! 
not  a  distinct  recollection  of  seeing  him  during  the  vacation.  1 
was  a  good  deal  away  backwards  and  forwards,  and  do  not  dis- 
tinctly remember  .seeing  KOCKI:  TICIIUOUNE  at  that  time. 

But  what  is  your  belief  on  the  matter.  1  am  speaking  before  he 
went  into  the  army  ? — 1  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  at 
Knoyle  when  he  paid  his  visits  there. 

•  This  register  was  never  produced.  Tlio  Crown  would  have  pro- 
duced it  if  it  could  have  helped  their  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  there  was  an  old  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  that  it  was  registered; 
hut  the  Defendant  had  not  the  means  of  getting  the  register  from 
Pnii. 

t   \Vluit  the  particular  connection  win  with  this  family  of  Rornnox 
I'oMi    has  never  been  made  public:  but  the  likeness  whu-li  Sir 
hears  to  many  of  the  BOUKRON  family — to  the  features  of  Lot  is  XVI., 
Locis  XVIII.,  and  King  Louis  PIIILII-I-K,  is  remarkable. 


of  tliat   rohinu  f 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  beyond  all  question,  for<(».«  ,'/  I'wi/uui.t  <i  <\i.-.t 
quantity  of  matter,  «•/(/<•/<  /  cimnnl  /ml  in  ,  fitlrm-i:* 

Dr.    KENKALV  :  lint  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  see  il. 
Mr.  HAWKINS: 

"  Hue  Castiglion  No,  11  June  L'7th 
"Mr  IIKAI:  LOUISA 

"I  received  your  note  on  Sunday  last,  and  I  hope  that  the 
next  time  you  do  me  the  honor  to  Write  to  me  you  may  not  be 
in  such  an  excessive  liiirri/,  as  you  do  not  answer  any  of  the  ques- 
tions I  put  tn  ;/, in  :  For,  you  may  recollect  Miss,  that,  after  tellm- 
you  what  my  plans  were  as  to  quitting  Paris  i\ce  I  wish  to  know 
if  it  might  be  convenient  &  agreeable  to  your  Papa  \  Mamma  to 
receive  us  at  Knoyle  towards  the  end  of  July  to  that,  no  answer. 
1^  then  enquired  if  you  wished  me  to  bring  you  any  (iarden  or 
Flower  Seeds,  but  you  will  not  tell  ine  so,  1  am  inclined  to  sup- 
pose you  do  not  want  any. 

"  I  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  my  dear  Rocir.us  entering 
the  Army  since  he  is  so  anxious  for  it.  and  most  sincerely  do  I 
wish  he  may  pass  through  his  examination  successfully.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  however,  that  his  Mother  is  dredfully  vexed  and 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  Militaire,  and  is  excessively 
displeased  with  me  for  having  given  my  consent  to  his  doing  so; 
She  says  she  is  quite  sure  he  will  be  packed  off  for  India  imme- 
diately. As  soon  as  ROGERS  letter  arrived,  She  sat  down  and 
penned  a  long  letter  to  your  Papa  iV  which  she  wanted  to  read 
to  me,  but  I  refused  to  listen  to  it  as  I  was  very  sure  I  should 
not  approve  of  the  contents  &  I  also  thought  it  'probable  your 


•  This  was  no  reason  nt  all.  The  Defendant's  Counsel  never  could 
get  a  sight  of  this  Volume,  though  he  has  heard  and  believes  that 
every  Juryman  was  privately  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it. 
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Papa  should  not  answer  it.  However  1  have  constantly  endeav- 
oured to  avoid  all  discussion  with  HENRIETTE  upon  this  subject, 
for,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  the  feelings  of  a  Mother  must 
always  be  respected.  I  own  1  have  a  very  great  objection  to  a 
young  man's  leading  a  totally  idle  life — The  weather  is  again 
become  very  hot  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  get  out  of  Paris,  as 
I  feel  poorly  and  languid  at  times,  and  I  know  that  nothing  will 
do  me  any  good  but  change  of  air  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
ALFRED  continues  well,  and  ROKERTS  is  quite  recovered,  nud  was 
much  flattered  by  your  kind  inquiries  after  her — I  think  it  proba- 
ble HENRY  may  now  be  with  you,  if  so  pray  tell  him,  with  my 
kind  love  that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  begging  him  to 
concert  measures  with  him  respecting  the  money  that  must  be 
forthcoming  for  the  purchase  of  ROGERS  commission,  outfit  and 
allowance  in  the  event  of  his  passinghis  examination.  Everything, 
however,  must  be  submitted  to  your  Papa's  approval,  &,  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  any  plan  they 
might  suggest  and  if  I  did  not  write  to  HENRY  upon  this  subject 
it  was  to  avoid  sending  two  letters.  Adieu,  my  Dear  LOUISA 


HENRIETTE  &  my  ALFKED  unite  in  kind  and  affectionate   love   to 
you  all  and  believe  me  always  yours  very  truly  &  sincerely 

"Js.  F.   T: 

"our  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  HOPKINSON  I  suppose  you  have  got 
in  all  your  Hay  how  are  you  off  for  business  " 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.SEVMOUE  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :    Is  that  a  letter  admissible   against   the  De- 
fendant ? 

LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  as  showing  how  the  money 
was  found  for  the  commission. 

Mr.  HAWKINS: 
"  DEAR  SIP.  EDWARD  Novr.  20th  /47 

"  This  day  I  have  receivedfrom  my  Son  HENRY  who  is  at  Paris 
your  Brothers  assent  to  ROGERS  going  into  the  army  if  it  can  be 
done.     Yourself  and  me  agreeing  on  that  subject.     The  only  pro- 
viso he  puts  is  that  ROGER  shd  remain  at  Stoneyhurst  till  august 
|  and  he  wishes  both  you  and  me  to  write  strongly  to  ROGER  to 
:  impress  him  with  the   importance   of  his  reading  gaining  as  much 


LOUIS  XVI.,   KING  OF  FRANCE. 


as  he  possibly  can  during  hia  stay  at  that  College.  I  write  in 
hasteandcan  onlysay  that  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Arrnyisdesir- 
eable  for  KOGKI:  as  a  good  School  if  he  can  getinto  a  good 
ment  and  there  are  many  such  in  our  army  but  between  ourselves 
[  have  some  little  apprehension  about  At*  HAT  <>/'  MVw  (but  I  beg 
this  may  be  entirely  between  ourselves,)  as  it  is  in  confi.l. -IK;- 
only  and  to  you  only  that  I  would  gay  this — his  Father  has  no 
Idea  of  it  but  I  know  some  Regiments  drink  very  much  more 
than  others  arid  in  the  Cavalry  particularly— however  I  hope  this 

may  never  be  a  decided  propensity 

1  In  the  Infantry  the  first  step  k  I  believe  -iOO£  in  the  Cavalry 
1  iCH  has  no  money  so  that  unless  you  furnish  the 

needful  thii  step  cannot  betaken 

"  Will  you  write  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  use  your  friends  on 
this  occasion— important  to  your  Family 

m  say  no  more  nor  can  I  offer  any  interest  of  mine  as  I 
have  none  and  completely  failed  in  the  case  of  my  second  Son. 

"  I  am  in  haste  dear  Sir  KUWARD  yours  very  faithfully 

"  HENKY  SEYU 


"  We  are  looking  out  still  for  a  mortgage  to  place  the  Trust 
money  I  and  my  son  HKNRY  have  to  dispose  of." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  number  is  that? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No  64,  Volume  2.  The  applications  of  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  are  all  in. 

The  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  put  those  in  the  other  day. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes.  One  is  the  2nd  of  December,  1847,  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  to  Lord  FITZROY  SOMERSET,  and  Lord  FIT/.ROY 
SOMERSET'S  reply  to  that,  dated  the 4th  of  December,  1.S17. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  that  was  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  ? — It  was,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Well,  did  you  have  anything  yourself  to  do 
with  obtaining  the  commission.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
money  out  of  which  the  commission  was  provided — but  had  you 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  obtaining  it— any  application  to  the 
Horse  (JuardsV — No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  let  me  cull  your  attention.  The  commission  was  obtained 
and  the  money  was  provided  out  of  some  partof  the  funds  which 
were  in  hand  ? — Yes. 
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'II,,'  L.>I:D  Ciini  Jr-ii'T.:  You  say  "  funds  in  hand,"  wh.it 
fun.; 

Mr.  II.UVKIN-:   I  am  -.'ing  to  show  your  lordship  now  < 

•ion  of  t'i  • 

.it'  all  then-   w.is  a  settl- ment    made  OQ    the    marri 
Mr.  an. 1   Mis.  JAMES  TlCHBORHE  ?— -Yea 

An.li!iat  settlement  WM  dated  July,  1827?— The  Slat  Jul. 
Mr.  BAWKINS:  My  it n-il.  that  deed  is  produced.    My   1 

friend,  Mr.   CHAPMAN  1'.  \ur.l.i:,  Iris  been  kind  enough  t(i   ret', 
tile  deed,  and  1  am  relying  upon  him,  therefore-,  for  a  .short  sum- 
mary of  it. 

Under  the  settlement  did  your  fatherand  Mr.  JAMr.sTirniioiiNi: 
each  covenant  to  pay  £6,000  within  six  mouths  after   man  i 
— V 

To  be  invested  in  the  iiritish  Funds  or  on  real  security  in  Kng- 
land  or  Wales  ?— Y 

Now  the  trusts  of  that  settlement  were  to  pay  £100  a  year  to 
Mrs.  TH'HIIORNE  for  her  own  seperate  use  V — \ 

Hut  without  power  to  alienate  or  antieipate  the  growing  pay- 
ments V — Yes. 

And,  subject  to  that,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  TlCHBOBKE 
for  life,  then  to  Mrs.  TlCHliOKNE  for  her  life,  and  then  the  capital 
to  the  issue  of  the  marriage? — Yes;  thatis  correct,  I  believe. 

Now  as  regards  those  covenants  which  were  to  pay  the  two 
sums  of  £6,OUH  in  twelve  months,  they  were  neither  of  them  ful- 
filled strictly  as  to  time  ?— No,  they  were  not. 

As  regards  your  father's  £6,000,  1  believe  he  paid  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  on  that  until  the  year  1H-17  V — He  did. 

And  then  transferred  a  sum  of  £7,741)  ll's.  Cd.  consols  into  the 
names  of  the  trustees? — Yes. 
That  is  a  fulfilment  of  his  covenant  ? — Yes. 
Had  Mr.  TiciinoiiNK,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  provided  any 
portion  of  his  £6,000  ? — No.  he  had  not. 

Now,  you  have  told  us  the  fact  of  your  having  been  in  Paris,  and 
the  fact  of  the  litigation  going  on  in  respect  of  Mr.  TICIIBORNE'S 
father's  fortune? — Y'es. 

And  you  have  told  us  that  ultimately  realized  a  sum  of  450,000 
francs  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  be  about  £18,000? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  would  be  about  that. 

Now  that  sum,  as  you  have  already  told  us,  was  originally 
under  the  control  of  the  Count  de  BOURBON  CONTI? — Yes. 

Was  that  sum  ultimately  placed  under  your  father's  control? — 
It  was. 

And  the  income  paid  to  Mr .  TICHBOBNE  in  right  of  his  wife  ? — 
It  was. 

Now,  upon  the  sum  first  of  all  coining  into  possession  so  as  to 
be  realized,  was  it  then  in  the  French  Funds  ? — It  was. 

And  in  1847  by  your  father's  desire  did  you  go  to  Paris  to 
arrange  about  transferring  the  French  Funds  into  the  English  ? 
—I  did. 

That  I  think  was  ultimately  effected  through  Messrs.CALLAGHAN, 
the  bankers,  of  Paris?— Yes,  at  the  end  of  1847. 

Now  the  amount  in  English  securities  was,  I  think,  £18,G41 
l.'is.  6d.  consols?— Yes. 

At  that  time  Mr.  JAMKS  TICIIHORNE  had  not  paid  his  £(j,uiio 
according  to  covenant  ? — No,  he  had  not.  There  is  one  legal  point 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that  he  had  with  regard  to 
the  £3,000  of  the  £0,000. 

I  was  coming  to  that,  but  as  you  have  introduced  it,  we  may  as 
•well  have  it  at  once.  Had  then-  been  any  security  given  for  that 
ei',.!ino? — Yes.  In  May  1831  there  was  a  charge  upon  some  of  the 
estate — the  DOUGHTY  property,  I  believe. 

Tin-  Loi.-n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Y'ou  are  mistaken? — Well,  the 
Prior's  Dean  estate  and  the  Colmore  estate  were  charged  with 
i;;. i  UK)  in  part  discharge  of  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE'S  covenant  to 
pay  £U,( « HI. 

What  date?— May  the llth,  1831. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   That  £3,000  goes  to  make  up  the 
£59,000  that  was  charged  upon  it. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  does. 

So  that  out  of  his  £6,000,  £3,000  had  been  discharged  in  that 
way  ? — Yes. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  remaining  £3,000  was  a  sum.  of  £3,508 
consols  out  of  the  £18,000  odd  transferred  to  your  father  and  Mr. 
SCOTT,  as  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Out  of  the  £18,000? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  TICHBORNE  was  entitled  to  the  whole  £18,000  in  right  of 
his  wife,  so  that  out  of  that  £18,000  he  discharged  the  remaining 
obligation  of  £3000  in  that  way — is  that  so? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  £3,000  of  her  money  to  discharge 
£8,000  of  her  money? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  so,  but  it  is  right  your  lordship  should  have 
the  whole  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Exactly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   So  far  then  as  consols  are  concerned,  there 
would  be  standing  in  the  names  of  the  trustees   the  £7749  12s.  6d. 
which  your  father  had  transferred  as  his  £6,000  ?— Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Besides  the  ,U.J,000? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  easel  call, 
attention  now  to  a  letter. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  fact  it  substantially  comes  to 
this,  that  altogether  the  capital  of  Mr.  JAMKS  TICIIBORXE  was 
nboui 


M:-.  HAWKINS:    1  think  Mr.    JAMI:>  Tiair.ouxK  himself  sutn- 
1  it  in  a  letter  which    1  am  going  to  read  v  the 

llth,    1 

••Paris,  i  :lione  11,  Jany  11. 

••Ms    ll.  IS    ll;:xi:v, — \Ve  hive   been   e\j  I   from 

yon  for  some  time  p:ust,  but  I  conclude  you  hav.  iooh  to 

occupy  you  of  late  as  to   le.ive  you   but  little   time  to  write.      My 
chiet  motive   in   writing  to  you   now  LITE'S 

fortune,  which    is   so    diminished   since   the    transfer   of   it   to  the 
i   funds  as   to  oblige   us  to  deprive   ourselves  of  comforts 
that,  we  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  which  is  the  more  distressinir.  as 
re  you  advance  in  life,  the  more  the  loss  of  these  comforts 
'flic  whole  of  what  we  receive  now  is  19,54">  fr. :  or  771  C 
wherea-s  before  this  transaction  of  this  transfer  of  her  fortune  took 
he  was  iii  the  receipt  of  L'1,141  fr.  from  the  interest  of  the 
l.'iii.iinil  fr.  id  i  t'r.iui  Hoi  BBOH CONTI  liesid.-s  fche300£  per 

annum  She  received  from  her  poor  Fatherand  all  this  t<, 
gave  her  a  very  pretty  income  of  2S,(ill  fr :   or  a  trille  nun. 
elev.-n  Ir.imlred  pounds  per  annum.     Now  with  my  little  fortune 
of  eight  hundred  a  year,  we   were  very  comfortable  and  could 
have  our  Carriage  and  other  comforts  which  we  are  now  ol 
to  deprive  ourselves  of.     Y'ou  know  HKNUIEITES  deli. 
health  and  being  deprived  of  a  carriage  she  can  i>  at,  and 

keeping  her  room  constantly  is  very  detrimental  to  her  he.dth. 
Now,  what  she  wishes  is,  and  it  is  what  I  am  most  anxious  for 
also,  that  the  fortune  she  received  from  Mons.  de  BOURDON  CONTI 
should  be  immediately  reinvested  in  the  french  funds  which  are 
now  steadily  rising,  us  things  look  in  a  more  healthy  state  than 
they  did  some  time  back  in  this  country.  The  English  funds 
are  also  much  higher  than  they  were  when  the  transfer  of 
HKNT.IETTKS  fortune  took  place,  something  more  than  two  y< 
I  ago,  So  that  she  would  be  a  considerable  gainer  by  selling  out 
now.  We  trust  that  what  we  are  so  very  anxious  for  will  meet 
with  no  difficulty  or  opposition  from  you  as  it  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  HENHIEITE  and  will  also  replace  us  in  the 
comfortable  situation  we  were  in  previous  to  the  transfer  of  her 
fortune  to  the  English  funds.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  however, 
that  I  shall  ever  look  upon  the  transfer  of  her  fortune  at  the  time 
it  took  place  a  most  wise  and  fortunate  transaction.  As  I  con- 
clude there  can  be  no  one  but  yourself  to  consult  upon  this 
business,  we  hope  it  may  be  concluded  very  soon.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  requesting  you  to  order  the  next  half  years 
dividend  which  is  I  believe  due  about  this  time,  paid  over  to 
our  account  at  Messrs.  CALLAGHANS  HENRI  i;  rn:  and  little  ALFRED 
unite  in  kind  and  affectionate  love  to  yourself  and  ALFRED,  and 
I  am  always. 

•'  My  Dear  HENKY  Yours  very  affectionately, 

".Is.  F.  T. 

"  Suppose  your  mother  and  sisters  are  still  at  Noyle    I  heard 
from  ELLEN  a  short  time  ago." 

Now,    I   believe,   following  upon  that  letter,   there   was  an 
opposition,  I  think,  ultimately  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tn 
have  the  money  reinvested  in  the  French  Funds? — There  was. 
Mr.  TICHBORNE  had  desired  it,  and  she  objected  to  it? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

"Mr  DEAR  HENRY. — After  receiving  my  letter  of  the  6th 
you  may  have  been  surprised  at  receiving  one  from  HENRI; 
withdrawing  her  consent,  which  she  had  so  freely  given  two 
days  before  to  the  transaction  which  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
HoriiiNS,  and  which  would  have  been  so  advantageous  to  her. 
If  you  were  not  already  acquainted  with  her  vacillating  disposi- 
tion, you  might  think  that  the  arrangement  that  I  mentioned  to 
you  had  been  settled  between  Mr.  II,  and  myself  without  her 
knowledge,  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  after  I  had  explained  tin- 
affair  to  her,  and  assured  her  that  the  security  for  her  money  was 
such  as  you  (her  "Trustee)  could  not  object  to,  She  gave  her  full 
and  entire  consent  to  the  transaction  !  you  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  told  me  two  days 
afterwards,  that  she  was  writing  to  you  to  desire  you  to  let  her 
money  remain  where  it  was  ! !  Such  conduct  was  most  unfair  & 
unkind  towards  me,  particulary  as  she  is  continually  ubraiding 
me  for  not  giving  her  more  money  and  not  keeping  a  carriage  for 
her!  If  after  having  talked  the  business  over  with  Mr.  H.  you 
had  approved  of  the  transaction,  I  wish  you  had  concluded  the 
affair,  and  not  taken  any  further  notice  of  her  letter,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  our 
income  and  placing  us  within  about  80£  pr.  An.  to  what  it  used 
formerly  to  be.  lean  assure  you,  my  dear  HESRV,  that  all  this 
has  fretted  me  very  much,  as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  add 
to  HENIUETTKS  comfort  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power — Always 
yours  very  affectioually. 

"  Feby.  14th.  "  J.  F.  T." 

Let  me  now  go  back  one  moment.  We  have  disposed  of  the 
£!:>,IMIO  ;  now  the  rest  of  the  consols  was  £15,133  6s.  8d.  Was 
that  placed  in  the  joint  names  of  your  father  and  yourself  with 
the  view  of  its  being  settled  ? — Yes. 

And  I  believe  a  deed  of  settlement  was  prepared,  but  was 
never  executed.  Now  the  money  had  to  be  found  for  UOGER 
TICIIBOUXE'S  Commission? — Yes. 

And  for  his  outfit,  and  the  necessary  expenses  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

How  was  that  money  rais.-d? — It  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  Mrs.  TICHBOKXK'S  fortune  ultimately. 

That  is  to  say,  of  a  portion  of  the  £15,000? — Of  a  portion  of 
the  £15,000. 
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I  see  it  by  the  broker's  note.  There  is  the  broker's  note 
(handing  it).— Yes,  the  date  of  it  is  26th  July,  1849. 

That  was  the  sale  of  £2000  ?— It  was. 

Sold  out,  I  believe,  by  the  joint  assent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
TICHBOKNE  ? — Yes. 

And  that  produced  a  sum  of  £1,851  8s.  M.  ?— Yes. 

And  that  reduced  the  stock  which  was  standing  in  the  names 
of  your  father  and  yourself  to  a  sum  of  £13,130  13s.  Gd.  ? — Yes. 

Your  father  died,  we  know,  the  27th  November,  1849  ? — Yes. 

And  upon  that  event  Mr.  .Scon  became  the  sole  trustee  of  the 
marriage  settlements  ? — Yes. 

And  you  were  the  sole  trustee  of  the  £13,000  consols? — Yes. 

Now  in  July.  1851,  were  you  and  Mr.  HOI-KINS  appointed 
trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement? — We  were. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  mean  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  by  deed  of  declaration  of  trust  and  assign- 
ment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  there  must  have  been  some 
power  in  the  original  settlement. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes ;  there  was  power  to  appoint  new  trustees. 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  turns  on  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Appointed  with  Mr.  SCOTT,  or  in  place  of 
him  ''. — Mr.  SCOTT  retired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mr.  SCOTT  relinquished  his  trust,  and  then  you 
and  Mr.  HOPKINS  became  the  trustees  ? — We  did. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  died  in  the  year  1868? — Yes. 

And  upon  that  you  became  the  sole  trustee  ? — Yes. 

So  that  now  you  stand  in  this  position  as  sole  trustee  under  the 
marriage  settlement,  and  sole  trustee  of  the  unsettled  consols? — 
Yes. 

Those  funds  afterwards  went  into  the  possession — I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  follow  this,  but  of  ALFRED  TICHBORNE 
during  his  life ;  he  had  those  under  some  family  arrangement 
during  his  life  ? — Yes. 

Now,  before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joined  his  regiment,  do  you  re- 
member his  studying  for  the  army? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  him  in  the  country — anywhere  except 
in  London  ? — I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  I  was  moving  about 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him. 

At  all  events,  did  you  go  with  him  and  Colonel  GREENWOOD  to 
Sandhurst  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  his  examination? — Yes; 
I  may  say  that  before  that,  I  asked  my  father  if  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  live  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street  to  study,  and  I  got  him 
settled  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street  to  study  for  it,  and  then  offered 
to  go  up  with  him,  as  soon  as  his  commission  was  found. 

The  LOP.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street 
was  your  father's  ? — My  father's. 

And  continued  to  be  his  until  his  death  ? — Yes,  and  1  settled 
K'";ER  TICHBORNE  there  to  study  with  my  father's  consent. 

Was  that  before  or  after  he  had  been  to  Sandhurst? — Before 
ho  went  to  Sandhurst.  My  father  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and 
died  a  few  mouths  afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  went  with  him  to  Sandhurst? — I  went  with 
him  and  Colonel  GRF.F.NWOOD  to  Sandhurst. 

Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  your  going? — I  wished  to 
go.  1  was  very  intimate  with  him.  and  it  was  considered  right 
that  some  relation  should  go  with  him  on  an  occasion  of  that  sort. 
That  was  the  only  motive. 

After  he  had  passed  his  examination  at  Sandhurst  did  he  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Grosvenor-street? — I  do  not  remember  if  lie 
did. 

You  were  away  a  good  deal  during  that  tune  ? — I  was  away  a 
good  deal,  and  was  very  much  occupied. 

The  LORD  CHIEY  JUSTICE  :  You  knew  he  failed  at  Sandhurst  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  not  you  remember  what  became  of  him  after  that  ? — I  do 
not  remember.  I  acted  generally  for  him  with  the  consent  of 
his  father  and  my  father,  and  did  everything  for  him,  but  what  it 
was  I  forget. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  do  you  remember  where  he  got  his  outfit 
from  ? — 1  do  not  remember  where  exactly.  There  is  a  letter  of 
mine,  or  of  his,  to  me  saying  I  had  not  paid  the  bill,  and  request- 
ing me  to  pay  the  bill  for  him  for  an  outfit. 

I  believe  that  was  some  bill  at  ALLEN'S  in  the  Strand  ? — I  do 
not  remember  the  shop. 

Did  you  see  him  much  before  he  left  that  autumn? — No,  I  did 
not  see  him  much. 

1  believe  in  1850  you  had  been  returned  for  Poole,  had  you  not? 
—Yes. 

The  LOICD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had 
been  returned  for  Poole  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  that  time  I  think  two  members  were  returned 
for  Poole,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  that  a  general  election  ? — No, 
it  was  not. 

Single-handed  ? — A  single-handed  election. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  i  is  a  letter  already  in  from  ROGER 

be  :;oth  of  September,  1850,  in 

of  late  My  dear  HENRY,  to  write 

ami  •         ,,,." 

.   Yes,  and   tl.ei  r  letter  of 

'AIrJ     '•  -ich  narrates  a  little  incident  which  I  dare- 

say he  recollects? — \ 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  something  wan  asked  of  Mr.  ALFRED 


SEYMOUR,  as  to  the  terms  you  were  on  with  Lady  Ticin 
therefore  I  will  mention  one  letter  which  I  have  from  Lady  Ticu- 
BORNK  herself  to  you  on  that  occasion.     It  is  a  letter  dated  from 
Spa,  on  the  19th  October,  1850  :— 

"19th  of  October,  1850. 

"  I  must  send,  you  my  dear  HENRY,  my  sincere  congratulations, 
upon  the  happy  event  that  occupies  you  now,  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  it  both  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  that  your  parlia- 
mentary duties,  may  not  absorb  both  your  time  and  strength.  So 
much,  as  not  to  allow  you  to  write  from  time  to  time,  to  one,  who 
will  always  feel  so  interested,  in  your  success,  as  in  everything 
that  regards  you  ;  it  is  so  very  long  since  1  have  heard  from  you, 
tint  I  want  to  write  to  you,  to  recall  myself,  to  your  memory,  as  I 
assure  you.it  deprives  me  very  niuch,neverto  hear  from  you,  I  do 
not  know,  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  all  1  know  is  that 
my  good  wishes  will  accompany  you  were  ever  you  are  ;  may  [ 
hope  dear  HENRY,  that  you  will  write  to  me  very  soon,  and  give 
me  at  lenth  a  brief  account  of  the  very  agreable  tour  you  have 
made  this  summer.  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  some  time, 
the  pleasure  I  have  to  hear  from  you  especially,  when  I  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  you,  as  1  still  remember  the  agreeable 
visit  you  paid  to  Paris  last  summer,  though  in  so  lamentable  a 
circumstance  that  it  never  can  be  forgotten. 

"  I  heard  from  Mrs.  SEYMOUR  that  you  were  in  Scotland,  but 
as  I  do  not  know  where  to  direct  this  letter,  I  will  send  it  to  K 
NOYU:  whence  it  may  be  forwarded  to  you,  1  envy  you  very  much 
this  very  pleasant  tour,  and  Scotland  is  a  Country  that  I  have 
always  wished  to  visit,  those  lakes  and  beautiful  mountains  have 
so  often  interested  me,  in  reading  them,  that  I  call  anybody  for- 
tunate, who  can  climb  them  up  WALTER  SCOTT  in  hand,  1  suppose 
you  have  also  been  partaking  of  the  Scotch  hospitality,  and  tasted 
their,  orange  marmal/nh;  which  is  very  much  relished  even  in 
Paris,  I  perceive  that  I  am  talking  rather  like  a  gourmande,  and 
I  allow  you  to  call  me  so,  under  condition,  however,  that  you  will 
amuse  yourself  at  my  expense,  as  nothing  delights  me  so  much, 
as  to  see  you  laughing  and  cheerful  especially  at  one  of  my  tirades 
stir  la  manimladi'  ecossaise  as  for  myself,  I  have  been  staying  at 
Spa  near  Bruxelles  for  these  last  5  weeks,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
return  to  Paris  where  Mr.  TICHBORNE  Sumons  me  back,  if  you 
answer  me  dear  HENRY,  pray  write  to  me  at  Mr.  CALLAGIIAN,  40, 
rue  nve.  Des  Mathurins,  he  will  send  me  your  letter  wherever  I 
am. 

"  and  now,  adieu  my  dear  HENRY,  I  trust  this  may  find  you  in 
good  health  and  spirit,  pray  give  my  best  love  to  ALFRED,  accept 
the  same  for  yourself,  and  believe  me  to  remain  as  ever, — Very 
sincerely  your  affectionate  "  HENRIETTE 

"  Spa,  pris  Bruxelles,  Bclgique, 

"  T  HENRY  SEYMOUR  Esqre  " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  Li  no  question  I  Mirct, 
aliimt  the  iil'fii-liiiiinli1  term*  mi  n'lticli  tin-  Inlj'-ln-nlli,  rn  inn/.ii.i/i-iv  were?'* 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  /  flmulil  lun-c  t/i<>u</lit  nut,  hut  //«n-  »•</.<  a  ques- 
tion i/tit  t<>  Mr.  Alj'nil  Sei/innnr  iilmn/  h/r/tiiii/  fur  to  Kui.i/lc. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  About  not  inviting  her  to  her  father's  house  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Then  you  read  letters  after  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  and  there  is  a  body  of  letters  if  it  comes 
to  be  referred  to. 

Now.  as  we  are  on  the  Poole  election,  I  may  ask  you  was 
there  another  election  in  June,  1852  ? — There  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  a  general  election? — A 
general  election. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  were  two  members  returned  in  1852, 
were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

And  do  you  remember  who  the  other  candidate  was  ? — There 
were  several  candidates.  The  successful  candidate  was  Mr. 
FRANKLIN. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  at  all  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  should  be 
a  candidate  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  suggestion  ? — I  never  heard  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  1  never  heard  it 
from  anybody  connected  with  Poole  at  all  or  anybody  else. 

I  need  hardly  ask,  Poole  is  aplace  where  Sir  EDWARD  DOUOIITY 
would  have  had  some  influence  ? — Yes,  he  was  very  much  liked. 

I  mean  if  there  had  been  any  intention  to  contest  Poole  it 
must  have  come  to  your  knowledge? — Yes;  I  was  on  very 
intimate  tenns  with  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  I  think  I  must  have 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Were  you  a  candidate  at  that  election  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  returned. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  was  the  other  candidate  ? — 
Mr.  FRANKLIN  was  my  colleague. 

But  there  was  a  third  one,  was  there  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 
He  was  the  one  selected  on  the  other  side. 

Was  he  a  Conservative  ? — He  was  a  Conservative. 

And  you  were  a  Liberal? — Yes. 

You  came  in  one  and  one? — Yes. 

Did  it  come  to  a  polling,  or  did  the  others  retire  ? — There  was  a 
polling.  There  was  a  very  severe  contest.  On  the  Liberal  side 
wii-i  Mr.  KIRKMAN  HODCSON',  two  Liberals  too,  who  retired  the 
night  1.  |.oll. 

that  .Mr.   HAYI.EY? — Mr.  HAYI.EY  came  later,  my  lord,  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  HAYLEY  stood  so  early  as  that. 


•  On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  affection  between  them.    Tlii«  was  oue 
of  the  Judge's  insinuations, 
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Mi    II  \«Ki\- •-:   \Vi<  i"  the  second  election,  i 

u  letter  dat,  d  i!i-  I'.nh  uf  .Inly  1 
'i'iu>  l.oi:i>  ('HIM  Jcsnci  .  Wr  have  n<-  rhich  I 

know  from  tli.it  correspondence.      You  sent  forROOEBTlCHBOBME, 
did  yon  not.  to  conic  ami  help  Von  ?- 

\     i  wrote  to  him,  I  suppose? — I  wrote  to  him. 

Where  w;ts  he  tlien? — I  do  not  exactly  know  whore  he  was. 

Was  he  with  his  regiment? — Ho  was  with  his  regiment. 

I  suppose  you  wrote  to  him  as  the  future  heir  of  Upton ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  to  his  election,  niy  lord,  will  lie 
found  in  fatten  dated  July  I'.uh,  IS.JL'.  from  KOM  \\  TirmmuNF. 
to  Mr.  Sn  Mori:,  and  July  L'mh,  ls.')i>,  from  UOGEK  TK-IUJORNK  to 
Lady  DOUCIITY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

••  MY  DEAR  HF.NRY, — I  was  very  happy  to  learn  by  the  note 
which  yon  send  me  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Poole  that 
you  had  at  last  been  elected,  I  was  very  sorry  that  my  being  so 
little  known  prevented  me  from  doing  more  for  yon." 

'Then  the  rest  is  on  other  matters.  Then  the  letter  to  Lady 
D"n;im-  says  : 

••  MY  DF.AR  At/NT, — Many  thanks  for  your  last  letter  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  day  before  yesterday. 

••  You  must  have  been,  I  have  no  doubt,  murli  amused  when 
you  heard  of  my  going  to  the  elections.  II.  SEYMOUR  wrote  to 
nic'  expressing  a  wish  that  I  should  be  with  him  at  the  time  of 
the  elections,  thinking,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  1  might  have  some 
kind  of  influence  in  I'oole.  I  started  at  once  trying  to  find  out 
what  on  earth  had  put  HENRY'S  head  that  I  had  influence  in  a 
place  where  I  am  not  much  more  known  than  a  man  in  the  moon. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  began  my  campaign  by  Mr.  WOOLLET, 
•whom  I  found  very  obstinate  in  refusing  to  give  his  vote.  I 
talked  about  two  hours  on  the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  sung  I  am  afloat,  for  what  I  got." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Now,   except  the  election  in  is.Vi, 
when  yon   were  tirst  returned,  aud  this  election  in  June,  1852, 
the  general  election,  was  there  any  election  for  Poole   before 
TimnoRXE  went  abroad  in  1H53  ? — No. 

Those  were  the  only  two  elections  ? — Those  were  the  only  two 
elections. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  was  no  alteration  either  in  the  number 
of  members  for  Poole,  until  the  year  1867,  I  think  'i — N'o. 

Poole  returned  two  members  until  1807? — Always  until  ]M>7. 

The  I.OIID  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  was  with  reference  to  an  extra 
member  for  Poole  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Yes,  he  said  so. 

Down  to  18C7,  as  long  as  you  knew  it,  there  were  always  two? 
— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  So  that  instead  of*a  member  being 
added  there  was  a  member  taken  away  ? — There  was  a  member 
taken  away. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  By  the  Act  of  18C7  one  member  was  taken  away  ? 
— One  member  was  taken  away. 

The   LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  And  you  lost  your  seat  ? — Ye.-'. 

Mr  HAWKINS  :  Page  1141  in  the  cross-examination,  I  am  told, 
is  the  reference  to  that 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  <l<  nut  know  u-hat  Sir  Kila-anl 
Doughty1! politics  ir,n  f — Tiny  inn  f. Hit  ml. 

So  that  if  Roger  'l"i<-hl><>rnt  Inn!  been  toaited  upon  by  a  deputation 
am!  ii.ikt  d  t,ix/im<l,  il  vfiinltl  jirubalily  hact  been  in  the  Liberal  iaUnxl  ' 
— Certainly,  mi/  /«/•</. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  although  you  do  not  remember  yourself 
the  precise  occasions  when  you  saw  him,  have  you  seen  UOGER 
TICHHORNE  visiting  at  Knoyle? — Yes. 

And  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  his  visits  there  ? — Certainly,  I  do. 

1  mean  to  say  was  Knoyle  always  open  to  him  ? — Certainly, 
always. 

How  did  he  address  you  in  speaking  to  you? — "  HENRY." 

Did  he  ever  in  his  life  prefix  "  Uncle  "? — Xever. 

And  the  same  with  your  brother  ALFRED  ? — The  same  with  my 
brother  ALFRED. 

And  as  regards  your  sisters,  did  he  speak  to  them  by  their 
Christian  inmes? — He  always  called  them  by  their  Christian  names. 

And  .-us  regard.-;  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  your  father,  how  did  he  speak  of 
him  ? — He  always  called  him  Mr.  SEYMOUR. 

And  never  spoke  of  him  as  grandfather? — Never. 

Now,  after  he  joined  the  army  did  you,  from  time  to  time, 
correspond  with  him? — Yes,  whenever  there  was  any  business  to 
write  about. 

Whenever  you  had  any  business  to  write  about,  you  corrre- 
sponded  with  him? — Yes,  certainly. 

In  all  his  correspondence,  how  did  he  address  you? — He  always 
called  me  "  My  dear  HENRY." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  got  all  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  have,  my  lord.     It  is  invariably  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  And  never  signed  himself  "Your 
affectionate  nephew"? — Never,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAW  KISS:  Do  you  know  much  about  his  state  of  health 
before  he  left  England? — No,  I  do  not  know  much. 

Do  you  know  of  his  illnesses? — I  remember  his  having  a  serious 
illness  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  when  hehadaseton  in  Ids  arm. 

^  ""  i'1  i" -mbi T  that  seton  ? — I  remember  that  well. 

nbe  that? — I  only  remember  there  was  a  seton  in  the 
arm.  I  us,.,l  to  hear  great  discussions  about  this  seton,  and  my 
mother  wi.-ihed  it  stopped. 


The  I  What  do  you  mean  by  a  seton? — It 

it  into  the  arm. 

That  is  not  what  medi -al  men  call  a  .vton  :  it  is  an  issue? — 
a  what  they  called  it  in  the  family. 

lint  it  was  done  with  a  pea,  was  it? — It  was  done  with  a  pea. 

Hut  do  you  remember t&C  pea? — No,  but  I  remember  my  mother 
constantly  wishing  it  stopped,  and  saying  it  was  a  foolish  pi. 
of  the  French  doctors,  and  long  discussions  about  that,  and  urging 
Mrs.  Tii'iiimuNK  to  have  it  removed. 

In  these  discussions  did  you  hear  the  pea  mentioned  ? 
constantly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  I  understand  you  not  to  remember  e\er 
having  seen  it? — No,  I  could  not  swear  to  having  seen  it. 

Now  you  remember  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  his 
going  abroad  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  having  the  lodging  in  St.  James's-placo 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  going  abroad  ?- 

Did  yon,  preparatory  to  his  departure,  purchase  from  him  one 
r  of  his  horses? — Yes,  I  purchased  two  of  him. 

Was  one  of  them  the  horse  1  think  Captain  MANDEKS  spoke 
about  that  he  recognised? — Yes. 

The  LORD  < 'nn:r  JUSTICE:  Are  you  speaking  of  the  horses  he 

sold  immediately  prior  to  his  going  abroad,  or  the  two   horses  he 

when  the  regiment  was  dismounted  with  a  view  to  going  to 

India  ? — Those  were  the  two  horses  I  bought  when  the  regiment 

wa  .  dismounted. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  were  asking  about  the  oti 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  horses  you  bought? — No. 

Than  those  two? — Than  those  two. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  he  was  still  in  Ireland  he  sent 
them  over  to  London? — When  he  was  still  in  Ireland  he  sent 
them  over  to  me. 

What  were  the  names  of  those  horses — had  they  any  name? — I 
do  not  remember. 

Were  they  his  chargers  or  hunters? — 1  do  not  think  they  could 
have  been  chargers,  from  the  style  of  the  horses.  They  were  too 
small,  I  think. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Alfred  Club  ? — Yes, 
I  was. 

Was  UOGER  TICHBORXE  a  member  of  the  Alfred  Club?— Yes, 
he  was. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOR:  Where  is  that  referred  to? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Page  1487. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  put  him  up  ?— I  cannot 
swear  that  I  put  him  up. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  a  reference  to  page  1207. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  leaving  England,  of  course 
finally? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  London  prior  to  his  final  departure  ? — No, 
1  missed  him. 

You  had  come  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  him,  1  think? — 
Yes,  at  my  mother's  desire. 

1  >id  you  see  him  at  all  on  any  matters  in  London  at  the  houso 
in  St.  James's-placo? — No,  I  did  not. 

Is  it  true  that  he  had  any  money  to  pay  you,  any  such  sum  as 
£.',0( r> — No,  he  had  no  money  to  pay  me  at  all. 

Either  in  St.  James's-place  or  anywhere  else? — Either  in  St. 
James's-place  or  anywhere  else. 

Then  is  it  true  that  he  paid  you  £300  odd  or  any  sum  of  money 
approaching  to  that  ?  —No,  he  never  paid  me  any  sum  of  money. 
He  owed  me  nothing. 

Now  you  did  not  see  him  so  as  to  wish  him  good-bye  ? — No  ;  I 
did  not. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  did  not  see  him  at  all  on  that  oc< 
as  I  understand  ? — I  did  not  see  him  at  all  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  went  up  to  meet  him.  My  question  would 
rather  apply  to  this,  he  did  not  see  him  elsewhere. 

When  he  left  England  did  he  leave  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms  with  you  ? — Certainly. 

And  every  member  of  your  family  ? — Yes. 

We  know  that  until  the  embarkation  on  board  the  '  Bella  '  la- 
was  in  correspondence  with  members  of  his  own  family  and  wrote 
a  very  long  letter  to  your  mother? — Yes. 

Which  you  yourself  found  among  her  papers? — Yes. 

Now  early  in  1867  did  you  learn  that  the  Defendant  had 
arrived  in  England? — Yes,  I  did. 

And  did  yon  on  the  10th  of  February  in  that  year  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Defendant  dated  on  that  same  day? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

"Alrcsford,  Feb.  10th  /67. 

'•  MY  DEAR  UNCLE, 

"  Y'ou  will  excuse  me  not  communicating  with  you  before.  I 
have  been  so  shamefully  treated  since.  I  have  arrived  in  England 
that  1  did  not  know  who  where  my  friends.  I  am  staying  with  my 
old  f rinds  Mr.  HOI-KINS,  for  a  f ue  day.  And  if  you  could  come 
down  1  would  so  much  like  to  see  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
yon  are  a  member  for  I'oole.  I  suppose  you  remember  the  time 
they  wanted  me  to  stand  for  it.  Hoping  my  dear  Uncle  to  see 
you  before  long  and  renew  that  old  friendship  that  once  existed 
between  us  again.  •'  I  remain  your  Affectionate  Nephew, 

"  11.  C.  D.  TICHBORNE. 

'•  1  i-xpect  mamma  to  arrive  every  day. 

'•  Mamma  is  going  to  with  and  my  wife  at  Essex  Lodge, 

"  Thorton  heath,  Croydon,  n  Lunden." 
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Now,  having  received  that  letter,  did  you  at  all  recognise  the 
handwriting  of  it?— No,  I  did  not.  The  handwriting  appeared 
to  me  totally  different  from  ROGER'S. 

And  the  character  of  the  letter  itself ,  1  mean,  in  addressing  you 
as  "My  dear  uncle"?— It  was  entirely  different,  and  such,  I 
should  think,  as  ROGER  would  never  have  addressed  to  me. 

Now,  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  had  you  any  communica- 
tion at  all  with  anybody  which  led  to  your  going  to  Alresford  ? — 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  HOPKINS — either  one  or  two. 

And  was  the  result  that  you  went  to  Alresford  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  interview  with  the  Defendant? — I  did. 

Can  you  tell  me  on  what  day  that  was? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date. 

Now,  tell  me  what  you  saw  when  you  first  of  all  saw  the  De- 
fendant. You  went  to  Alresford  ? — I  went  to  Alresford,  and  I 
went  to  the  Swan  Inn. 

That  is  kept  by  Mr.  Rous?— That  is  kept  by  Mr.  Rous  ;  and 
they  told  me  there,  that  the  Defendant  was  not  at  Mr.  HOFKINS'S. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  went  to  Mr.  HOPKIXS'S? — No, 
I  was  going  over  to  Mr.  HorKiNS'sfrom  the  Swan  Inn,  and  they 
said,  "  Mr.  HOPKINS  has  just  gone  up  the  street  with  the  Defen- 
dant, and  if  you  wait  a  moment  you  will  see  them  come  past ;  " 
and  I  looked  out  of  the  window  until  I  saw  Mr.  HOPKINS  coming. 
1  recognised  Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  him, 
who  was  the  Defendant.  As  soon  as  they  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street  opposite  the  '  Swan,'  I  went  out,  and  I  was  a  little  be- 
hind them,  and  I  walked  up  to  them,  and  when  I  got  close  to 
them  they  turned  round,  and  I  did  not  recognise  the  gentleman 
with  Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  said,  "  This  is  Sir  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Let  me  introduce  you." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  pronounced  your  name  ? — He 
pronounced  my  name  ;  by  that  tune  we  had  just  got  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  HOPKIN.S'S  house. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Who  was  with  you? — WILLIAM  BURDON. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  man  who  had  been  in  the 
service  ? — He  had  been  the  servant  of  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE,  and 
was  then  an  officer  in  the  Customs. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  will  you  pursue  the  interview  as  it  oc- 
curred?— When  we  went  into  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house,  in  the  pass- 
age there,  I  said,  "If  you  are  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  you  will 
know  this  gentleman." 

Referring  to  BURDON? — Referring  to  BURDON.  And  then  he 
said,  "My  uncle  Nangle,  I  believe,"  after  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  If  you  are  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  you  will  know 

this  gentleman,"  and  he  said ? — He  said  "  My  uncle  NANGLE, 

I  believe." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Perhaps  I  may  interpose  here  to  ask  about  what 
was  the  age  of  BUI.DON  and  your  uncle  NANGLE? — BritnoN  was  at 
that  time  about  36,  and  Mr.  NANGLE  was  upwards  of  70. 

Were  BURDON  and  Mr.  NANGLE  in  the  least  degree  like  each 
other  ? — Not  the  least. 

When  he  slid,  "My  uncle  NANGLE,  I  believe,"  what  occurred 
then? — Mr.  HOPKINS  said,  "  Won't  you  come  in?" 

Did  Mr.  HOPKINS  make  any  observation  on  that? — Mr.  HOP- 
KINS said,  "No,  that  is  WILLIAM  BURDON,  Sir  ROGER." 

What  then  ''. — Mr.  HOPKINS  said,  "  You  had  better  come  in  and 
have  some  luncheon  ";  and  I  said,  "No,  Mr.  HOPKINS,  this  is  a 
matter  of  business,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  moment  to  state  my 
convictions  with  regard  to  this  Claimant,  but, "  I  said,  "  where 
there  is  a  large  property  at  stake,  there  are  many  people  who 
come  forward  for  the  sake  of  the  property,  and  who  pretend  to 
be  the  persons  they  really  are  not,  and  therefore  I  regard  this  as  a 
matter  of  business,  and  1  have  come  here  upon  a  matter  of  business 
and  I  should  like  to  see  this  gentleman  in  a  room  with  you,  and 
to  look  fairly  at  him,  and  to  question  him,  to  see  whether  I  can  re- 
cognise in  him  ROGER  TICHBORNE  or  not." 

And  what  occurred  then? — Mr.  HOPKINS  took  us  into  a  small 
room  on  the  left. 

In  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house? — Into  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  side  room,  a 
business  room  apparently.  Then  we  sat  down,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS 
objected  to  Bunix  IN  being  in  the  room,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  HOPKINS, 
I  will  not  stay  here  without  a  witness."  Mr.  HOPKINS,  on  two  or 
three  occasions  objected  to  BUI:DON  being  in  the  room ;  how- 
ever, hi;  waived  the  objection  and  we  sat  down,  and  I  began  to 
question  the  Defendant  upon  what  had  happened  after  the 
'  11.-1U.' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  what  language  did  you  address  him? — I  ad- 
'1  him  first  in  French,  and  he  answered  me  hi:  could   not 
speak  French,  that  he  had  forgotten  French,  and  could  not  speak 
to  me  in  it. 

1  lad  you  been  in  the  habit  of  talking   French   with    I 
TlCHBOnre  ?— Well,    I   generally  talked     French    with    ROGER 
TlCHBOKKI,  nearly  always. 

And  I    understand    your     conversation    commenced     about 
what  occurred  after  the   'Bella'  ?— I   asked  one  of  the   first, 
about    the    'Bella'— how    he    was    saved     from    the 
shipwreck. 

And  what  reply  did  you  get  to  that? — He  said  he  was  saved 
by  a  ship  called  the  '  Osprey,'  and  the  Captain  was  either  LEWIS 

)WKNS  or  OWEN  LEWIS,  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  sailors  who 
•avi;«l  with  him.     I  asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  them,  and 
"1,  '•  Xo,  he  did  not  know  their  names." 

Did  lie  give  yon  a  reason  for  not,  knowing  their  names? — Yes, 
that  they  were  generally  called  by  nicknames,  sailors  who  en- 
listed in  those  ships  ? 


Did  he  give  you  further  particulars  of  thatshipwreck  or  saving? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Did  he  say  where  he  had  been  taken  to? — Yes,  he  said  he  was 
landed  at  Melbourne,  and  stayed  there  a  day  or  two,  and  he  went 
up  the  country  in  charge  of  some  horses. 

Did  he  tell  you  the  reason  why  he  had  come  back  to  England? 
— He  said  he  had  been  bankrupt,  and  he  declared  himself  for  the 
sake  of  his  family. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  topic  of  conversation? — I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  come  to  see  my  sisters,  and  that  the  real  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  had  been  always  very  intimate  with  them,  and  that  I 
wondered  why  he  had  not  come,  and  that  they  would  be  very 
happy  to  receive  him. 

What  did  he  say  to  that? — I  did  not  get  any  very  distinct 
answer  to  it.  Then  I  asked  him  to  come  again. 

That  was  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  your  asking  him  to  come 
again  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  handwriting  being  produced  ? — When  I 
was  there  WILLIAM  BURDON  reached  over  the  table  with  an  enve- 
lope. He  had  not  told  me  anything  about  it. 

He  had  not  told  you  anything  about  it  ?— Nothing    at    all, 
but  he  reached  the   envelope   over    the   table   to  show  it  to 
me,  and  hethen  said,  "Do  you  know  the  handwriting?"    The 
Defendant  looked  some   time   at  it,   and  he    said  he  did  not 
know  it. 

Whose  handwriting  was  it,  in  fact?  —It  was  his  father's  hand- 
writing. 

ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  father's? — ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  father's 
handwriting. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  said  he  did  not  know  it  ? — He 
said  he  did  not  know  it,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  then  reached  over  the 
table  and  said,  "  Why  that  is  your  father's  handwriting,  Sir 
ROGER." 

Did  he  make  any  observation  upon  that  ? — No,  he  did  not,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Were  any  other  letters  produced  at  that  inter- 
view ? — Wre  left  the  room  ;  other  letters  were  produced  afterwards. 
Before  I  left  the  room,  as  I  considered  that  a  business  interview, 
I  told  him  I  could  not  recognise  him  at  all,  that  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  the  real  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  back,  but  I  could  not  see 
the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  real  ROGER,  and  that  I  positively 
stated  I  did  not  recognize  him. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  that  was  the  fact  that  you  could  not  ? 
— I  could  not  recognise  him  at  all. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Had  you  put  any  question  to  him 
to  try  and  test  him  at  all  ? — I  determined  not  to  ask  too  many 
questions,  because  I  thought,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  was  not  the 
real  man,  the  evidence  might  be  got  up  ;  therefore  I  only  put 
three — I  put  with  regard  to  the  wreck,  1  put  with  regard  to  M.  do 
MANDREVILLE,  and  1  asked  him  if  he  was  the  real  man  ;  he  must 
remember  a  man  who  was  every  day  in  his  father's  house,  and  was 
so  intimate.  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  M.  de  MANDREVILLE, 
and  who  he  was. 

What  was  the  answer? — He  answered  he  did  not. 

Now  I  will  pause  a  moment  to  ask  you  about  the  M.  de  MAN- 
ni'.KVii.i.K.  Did  you  know  him? — Yes,  very  well. 

Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
constant  visitor  and  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  father's  ? — Yes, 
I  am  cognisant.  I  have  seen  him  there  every  day  whenever  he  was 
in  Paris.  Then  I  asked  him  about  my  sisters,  and  1  thought  after 
I  asked  that  that  it  was  enough. 

You  mean  why  he  had  not  come  ? — Why  he  had  not  come  to 
see  them  at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  conversation  about  the  sisters  you  have 
already  told  us  ? — Yes. 

The  Jury  want  to  know  how  long  did  that  interview  last. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Up  to  this  point  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Up  to  that  point? — 1  suppose  half-an-hour,  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  JUP.OK:  I  mean  the  conversation  from  beginning  to  end; 
was  it  in  the  passage  or  the  dining-room  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  have  not  got  the  whole  of  it 
yet,  only  as  far  as  the  business  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  lasted  about  half  an  hour? — About 
half  an  hour,  I  should  think.  When  I  said  I  could  not  in  any 
way  recognise  him,  I  at  the  same  time  told  him,  if  he  thought  I 
had  not  sufficiently  seen  him,  I  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  see 
him.  I  told  him  that  at  Upper  Grosvenor-street.  I  then  also 
invited  him  to  come  and  see  my  sisters,  and  said  they  were 
willing  to  look  at  the  question  fairly,  and  recognise  him  if  they 
could,  and  they  thereupon  invited  him  through  me  to  call  upon 
them. 

What  did  he  say  upon  that? — He  said  he  would  come  the  next 
day  to  Upper  Grosvenor-street. 

Now,  after  this  matter,  which  you  say  lasted  half-an-hour,  what 
next  was  done  ? — -There  was  some  time  before  the  train  left,  and 
Mr.  HOPKINS  said,  "You  had  better  have  some  lunch,"  and  we 
then  adjourned  to  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  dining-room,  and  we  then  all 
had  luncheon  together. 

What  then  occurred? — After  we  had  done  our  luncheon — we 
did  not  talk  of  this  matter  at  all  at  luncheon,  but  afterwards  the 
Defendant  went  to  the  side  of  the  room  and  brought  out  a  helmet, 
which  he  said  was  his  helmet  when  he  was  in  the  Carabineers,  and 
he  tried  it  on  his  head,  and  it  seemed  to  me  too  small  for  him. 
He  could  barely  get  it  on. 
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Mr.  Jnsti  :  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  history  of 

tin-  helmet  when  In-  produced  it,  or  did  he  merely  produce  it?— 

.11. -1  l,i  s|ii\-,,i,iN  had  lent  it  to  him  out  of  Tich- 

The  I.oi:i>  Cm  :   l!ut  lie  also  added  that  it  had  lici-n 

his  when   lie  was  in   the  < 'arahineers  V — Yes,  my  lord.      Mr.    II"i 

KINS  prnduce.l  a  book  full  of  linen;  Tirni:oi:NK's  letters  he  gave 

:..nk  over,  and  at  first  offered  to  lend  them.   I  looked  overtlie 

.  and  I  observed   in   looking  through  them,  tliat    wherever 

there  was  a  mis-spelling  there  was  a  pencil   mark  and  a  notch 

at  the  .side  of  the  letter,  that  they  had  been  carefully  looked  over 

..  .me.      I  niii  ., It. >  take  the  letters  at  first,  but  afterwards 

I  wished  to  have  them  :  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  made  for  not 

giving  them  to  me.     I  think  he  said  he  would  bring  them  up,  or 

some  excuse — he  did  not  let  me  have  them. 

l,oi:i>  dm  F  JUSTICE  :  Those  were  letters  from  ROGER 
TICIIP.ORNI;  to  Mr.  HOPKINS? — Yes,  my  lord.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  they  were  all  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  or  not — I  know  they  were 
all  Kocri:  TICHP.OI;-.. 

A  ,Jn:m: :  They  were  in  a  letter  case,  I  suppose? — They  were 
done  up  in  a  letter  case  stitched  in  a  book  to  open  with  facility. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  there  any  further  conversation  about  the 
letters  '1 — No  I  do  not  remember  any  further  conversation. 

Von  say  they  were  ROGER  Ticnr.ni:\i-:'s.  You  saw  the  hand- 
writing?— Yes,  I  could  swear  they  were  ROGER  TICHBOKNE'S. 

Had  yon  any  further  conversation  with  the  Defendant  at  that 
interview  before  you  left  the  house  ? — Before  I  left  the  house  I 
again  invited  him  to  come  to  Grosvenor-street,  and  he  arranged 
to  do  so,  and  meet  some  members  of  the  family  the  following 
day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  to  say  some  of  your  family? 
—  And  the  TICHBORNE  family,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  it  mentioned  what  members  of  your  family 
TICUBORNE  family  would  be  present  on  the  following  day? 
— No. 

Merely  to  meet  some  members? — Yes;  merely  to  meet  some 
members. 

What  did  he  say  upon  your  inviting  him  to  come  the  next  day? 
— He  said  he  would  come. 

As  I  understand,  you  remember  no  further  conversation,  but 
do  you  remember,  before  you  left,  whether  you  were  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  again  as  to  whether  he  was  ROGER  TICHBORNB 
or  not? — I  do  not  distinctly  remember  that.  I  expressed,  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  my  impression,  as  politely  as  I  could,  but 
very  decidedly,  that  he  was  not  ROGER,  and  that  I  could  not  in 
the  least  recognise  him.  -. 

There  was  nothing  in  what  you  said  which  would  lead  any  one 
to  suppose  that  you  recognised  him  ? — Certainly  not.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  uncivil,  but  I  spoke  very  decidedly. 

That  is  to  say  politely  but  decidedly  ? — I  spoke  politely,  but 
very  deci'i 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  said  that  at  the  close,  did  you? 
Y on  said  that  you  said  it  at  the  end  of  the  office  interview ;  did 
you  say  it  afterwards,  before  you  went  away? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber, my  lord,  whether  I  said  it  before  I  went  away. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  ever  at  all  in  the  least  degree  alter 
your  opinion  on  the  subject? — Never  in  the  least. 

Or   intimate  that  you  had? — Never  in   the   least.      I   meant 
hout  to  assure  them  that  I  did  not  recognise  him,  although 
I  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  come  again. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Still  you  may  so  have  expressed 
yourself  as  to  leave  possibly  that  matter  in  doubt,  or  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion  about  it  in  their  minds  ? — I  do  not  think,  my 
lord,  that  I  could  have  done  that. 

That  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  manner 
orl  anguage  which  would  lead  anybody  to  suppose  that. 

The  WITNESS:  Most  decidedly,  I  should  say  no. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  did  you  invite  any  other  members  of 
the  family  ?  -Yes,  I  did. 

That  was  the  following  day? — That  was  the  following  day. 

That  was  in  accordance  with  the  appointment? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  who  they  were? — I  invited  iny  sisters,  and 
I  remember  that  Colonel  (;I:H:N\VOOD  was  to  have  come,  and  I 
senl  to  whoever  of  the  TicilnokNT,  family  were  in  town.  I  do  not 
remember  who  were.  I  remember  the  room  was  all  prepared  by 
.seven  o'clock,  and  we  expected  him. 

Dili  I,.,  com. 'V— lie  did  not. 

Mr.  .Instic"  LUSH:   Did  the  members  of  the  family  come? — Yes, 
of  the  family  came. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    Did  you  receive  afterwards  any  letter  explain- 
in.','   his   not  coming? — I   received  a   letter  from     Mr.     HOLMES 
UILT  his  not  coming. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  ''25  I'oultry,   London,  14th  Feb.  1867. 

'•  DP.AI:  Sin, — I  understood  Sir  KOUEI:  that  as  his  Minima  was 

expected  at  Dover  he  had  left  Alresford  and  was   holding 

t  in  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  to  meet  her  there 

:   I  detrain.       1    shall  not  see  him  this  evening, 

and  think  our  meeting  with  you  had  better  take  place  after  your 

return  from  the  country. 

"  I  regret,  not  beinj,' in  when  you  called  for  I  should  like  to  have 
shown  you  some  papers  connected  with  the  busn 

'•Truly  yours,  Jou\   Hoi.Mr.s. 

••II.   I).  SnMorit  Ksijre.,  M.I'.    :!'.l,  I'pper  Grosvenor  St." 

From  that  letter  it   would  appear  that  you  had  called  at  Mr. 


HOLMES'S  afterwards? — As  far  as  I  remember  there  were  two 
appointment*.      I   think   when  the  first   was  not  kept,  and  the 
was  not  kept,  1  called  on  Mr.  HOLMES  either  once  or 
him.  and  get  further  information. 

Hut  you  did  not  see  Mr.  HOLMES  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Hoi. MI:S. 

And  after  that  did  you  ever  have  any  appointment,  or  was  there 
any  attempt  to  make  one? 

1   believe   you  saw  the   Defendant  no  more  until  at  the   Law 
Institution  where  you  were? — Yes.      There  was  always  a  general 
invitation  from  me  to  the  Defendant  to  go  and  call  on  my 
and  1  said  to  him  I  was  sure  with  the  real  H<H;I  i:  TiciliiouNE  that 

first  thing  he  would   have   don.-.   1 ause  they  were  like 

brother  and  sisters. 

Mr.  HAWKINS: 

"Essex  Lodge  Thornton  heath  Croydon 

'•Mr  DEAR  MAMMA, — I  arrived  here  from  Alresford  night 
before  last  so  that  1  can  come  and  meet  you  when  you  arrive  at 
dover.  My  dear  mamma  i  have  meet  with  many  friends  at 
ford  that  knew  me  well.  And  have  receved  a  very  welcome  re- 
ception from  them,  the  Alresford  church  bells  rung  very  merrily 
when  I  arrive.  I  receved  a  visit  from  Col.  LUSHIXGTON  at  Mr. 
HOPKINS.  He  lunch  with  us  at  HOPKINS  the  next  day  with  Mrs. 
LrsHiNcToN.  HOPKINS  and  my  self  then  returned  with  them  to 
TICUBORNE  I  pointed  out  to  the  Col  the  picture  that  belongto  me. 
the  Col  found  niy  Helmet  and  I  put  it  on.  it  fit  ra«  now  has 
well  as  ever,  of  cause  the  Col  is  perfectly  satisfied  and  has 
acted  very  kindly  and  told  me.  he  would  give  up  the  house  at  any 
time  I  wanted  it.  He  invited  me  to  go  and  stay  with  him  and 
take  my  wife  there  with  me,  but  I  cannot  well  do  that  at  present, 
poor  old  STUBBS  and  NOBLE  knew  me  as  soon  as  they  see  me. 
Likewise  a  great  many  more  about  there,  the  TICUBORNE  bells  rung 
for  two  days.  And  in  fact  I  could  not  have  been  receved  more 
kindly.  I  have  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mr,  Scon  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  I  have  seen  HENRY  SKYMOKK,  but  he  had  been 
so  poisined  by  CULLINGTON  and  GOSFORD  that  at  first  he  would 
not  own  me.  Mr.  HOPKINS  very  kindly  had  a  long  talk  with  and 
so  did  I.  of  course  he  soon  altered  his  mind  a  little  he  brought 
WILLIAM  15ui:i>EN  there  with  him,  but  as  Mr.  HOLMES  had  found 
out  that  WILLIAM  had  been  tampered  with.  I  would  not  allow 
him  in  my  company,  nor  would  Mr.  HOPKINS.  ('IT.LINI.ION  had 
told  uncle  HENRY  that  I  was  a  client  of  Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  a  great 
many  more  things  that  HENRY  did  not  know  falsehood.  Mr.  HOT- 
KINS  is  now  living  independent  and  has  only  acted  has  a  friend  to 
me.  there  is  a  great  many  things  that  I  wish  to  speak  i 
about  as  soon  as  you  come.  I  am  now  waiting  for  your  telegram 
to  come  and  meet  you  at  Dover,  my  wife  and  child  are  quit 
and  very  anxious  to  see  you.  They  send  their  love  to  you  my 
dear  Mamma  and — I  remain  Your  Affectionate  Son 

"    R.  C.  D.TlCHBORNE." 

I  see  that  your  name  is  spelt  S-E-Y-M-O-R-K  in  that  letter  ;  did 
you  ever  spell  it,  or  did  ROGER  TICUBORNE  ever  spell  it,  in  that 
way  ? — Never  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Had  you  been  poisoned  by  CULLINGTON  or  GOSFORD? — No,  I 
judged  entirely  for  myself. 

I  mean,  was  your  mind  absolutely  unbiassed  by  anything? — 
Most  certainly. 

Did  you  alter  your  mind  a  little  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

You  told  us  that  BURDON  did  stop  ? — He  did  stop  at  last 

Now,  Colonel  LUSIIINUTOX,  as  far  as  you  know,  had  never  seen 
the  real  ROGER  TICIIKORNT.  at  all? — I  do  not  know  anything  at 
all  about  Colonel  LUSHINGTON. 

I  say  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  he  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  he  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him. 

You  have  given  us  the  account  of  your  own  interview  with  the 
Defendant  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  about  the  same  time  receive  constant  letters  from  the 
Dowager  LadyTiciiBORNE? — I  received  constant  letters  from  her. 

You  were  present  at  the  Law  Institution  ? — Y  es,  on  one  day.  \ 

Did  you  then  see  and  hear  the  Defendant  cross-examined? — I 
did. 

For  how  long  ? — 1  was  there  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Did  you  see  him  again  in  Court  at  the  last  trial  under  exami- 
nation?— I  did,  frequently. 

And  you  have  frequently  seen  him  here? — 1  have  frequently 
seen  him  here. 

So  that,  from  the  month  of  February,  1867,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  you  have  had  constant  opportunities  of  seeing  him, 
and  hearing  him  speak? — 1  have  Lad.  constantly. 

Now,  have  you  a  decided  conviction  upon  the  subject? — I  have 
a  decided  conviction  upon  the  subject. 

What  is  your  conviction? — .'/'/  cmirirtiiiii  is  tl«it  lie  is  not  Roqer 
Tii'li/ioi'iii',  niiil  III  r<  is  mil  tin  tidal  ;•<•«  MI'//I/;«T  In  liiin  lilhir  imirnlli/ 
nr  /ilii/tii-iiHi/. 

Whether  tn  •• ,  manner,  or  any  thing  </*<  .' — Xn,  m,  nsem- 

"  nil. 

The  LORD  ('1111:1  JfiTicE:  Do  you  remember  KoiiEH  TICH- 
BOKNE'S voice? — Yes,  I  remember  ROGER  TICHBOKNE'S  voice. 

Independently  of  his  French  accent? — Yes,  I  think  so  certainly. 

And  you  did  not  find  a  resemblance  ? — Not  the  least. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  your 
sister,  Lady  TICUBORNE,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Defendant  ? — 
Constantly. 

That  is  after  his  arrival  in  England  ? — And  before. 
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Do  you  recollect  when  was  your  first  interview  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  the  Defendant? — I  was  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  her  that  I  do  not  remember  when  my  first  interview  was. 
I  saw  her  whenever  1  could,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  when 
business  allowed.  I  was  a  good  deal  occupied  at  that  time. 

First,  do  you  remember  receiving  a  letter  from  her  early  in  the 
year  18G7,  with  an  extract  from  a  newspaper? —Yes. 

Have  you  that  letter? — I  have  put  it  in. 

1  will  take  you  to  the  first  interview  you  had  with  her  when 
she  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject?— That  was  long  before  he  arrived 
iu  England.  She  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  her. 

Where  was  it  to  ? — She  changed  her  residence  very  frequently, 
but  it  was  either  Manchester-street,  or  some  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there. 

It  was  in  London  ? — It  was  in  London. 

You  say  that  she  had  received  a  letter? — She  showed  me  a 
letter  which  she  had  received. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  From  the  Defendant  ? — From  the 
Defendant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  that  the  letter  dated  in  January? — -I 
forget  the  date  of  the  letter.  It  is  the  one  ending — "I  commend 
you  to  the  care  of  the  blessed  MARIA." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  not  the  expression,  but  we 
know  what  it  was :  "  May  the  blessed  MARIA  have  mercy  on  your 
soul"  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Upon  her  showing  you  that  letter  di/l  you  say  any- 
thing ? — /  remonstrated  strongly  with  her,  anil  said  it  teas  not   the 
handwriting,   and  it  teas  not  the  style  of  Roger  TicMmrne,  a  ml  1 
remonstrated  very  strongly  with  her  upon  her  acknowledging  him,  and 
her  answer  to  w  wax  that  she  was  ready  In  sirfur  to  him  without  ercr 
'''m.     1  distinctly  swear  she  told  me  that.     As  I  considered 
that  her  opinions,  or,  an  I  coitsidtred  them,  delusions,  were  iv  r;/  strung 
'  /mint,  I  did  not  combat  them,  lint  f  said,   "  Do  not  send  any 
.  whatever  you  do;  yon  only  wish  to  see  the  right  person,  to  see 
what  is  right,  and  do   nut  send  any  munrij.     If  lie  is  the  real    man 
tot  ask  for  ni'infi/,  lint  conn-  home  without,  and 
'  any  money,   that  is  all  I  nsk,   more  than   is  ahsulntily 
try  In  ln-iini  him  home."     I  may  say  she  refused  to  show  those 
letters  to  my  sisters.    They  asked  to  see  those  letters,  and  she 
refused. 

The  LDP.D  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  see  the  letters  in  which  he 
calls  her  attention  to  his  handwriting,  and  says,  "  I  am  surprised 
you  have  not  acknowledged  me,"  or  something  of  that  sort — 
"  You  know  my  handwriting  "? — I  do  not  know  that  letter,  my 
lord.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it. 

You  knew  the  handwriting  ? — -I  knew  the  handwriting. 

That  is  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Of  ROGEI:  TICHBORNE,  very  well. 

And  you  pointed  out  to  her  that  this  was  not  his  ? — It  had  not 
the  smallest  resemblance. 

But,  did  you  tell  her  that  ? — I  told  her  that  most  strongly,  my 
lord,  and  that  the  style  was  not  his,  and  that  that  expression 
about  the  blessed  MARIA  was  so  utterly  different  from  what 
ROGER  TlCHBORNB'8  style  was,  and  her  answer  was,  "  Oh,  he  has 
lived  amongst  the  Irish.  That  is  the  way  the  Irish  always  finish 
their  lett> 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Did  you  see  the  letter,  sir,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  card  case  at  Brighton,  and  the  mark  on  his  side  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  that  letter. 

The  LORD  CllrEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  understood  rightly,  she  showed 
you  the  first  letter? — The  one  with  the  "blessed  MARIA  "  is  not 
the  one  in  which  he  mentions  the  card  case. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  ever  see  that  first  letter  about  the 
brown  mark  and  the  card  case? — I  am  not  certain  of  having  seen 
the  originals.  I  have  seen  copies. 

Did  you  hear  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  being  victimised  in  a  card 
case,  or  a  gambling  transaction? — Never. 

I  lad  he  as  far  as  you  know  been  addicted  in  any  shape  or  way 
ibling  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was.     As  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends  he  was  not,  certainly. 

You  had  the  control  of  the  funds — I  mean  as  trustee? — Yes. 
Was  there  any  sum  of  money  paid  to  extricate  him  from  any 
rani  case  ' — Never.     I  never  heard  of  any  question  of  tho  sort. 
I  think  I.'i'ly  TK'IIP.ORNE  would  probably  have  spoken  tome  if 
she  wished  to  raised  money. 

Y'ju  never  heard  a  suggestion  about  it? — No,  and  I  think  it 
most  unlikely. 

The  LOUD  CHIEI    Jrvnrr. :  At  that  time  Mr.  James  Tichborne 

-!•••  /  iad  Ilii'  incoiar  '! — Vis. 

r  Hirii  separate  itfe  ? — Yes. 
•i/i'.' — Which  sin   rnnld  not  iintii-ipiitf. 

it  must  luire  been  raised  by 
he  i-nii/d  nut  ,•  fht-  lui'l  no  money. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  now  any  other  specific  con- 
hat    you    had    with    Lady    TICHBORNE    about  the 
Defendant? — I  had  constant  conversation  with  her. 

(  an  you  call  to  mind  the  substance  of  any  of  these  conversations  ? 

-I  remember  when  there  was  the  great  delay  on  his  arrival,  she 

(poke  to  me  very  constantly  about  that,  and  the  telegram  from 

New  York  she  showed  me  asking  for  money,  which  I  believe  has 

n  put  in. 

Will  you  look  at  that — I  think  that  is  one  letter  you  received 
from  her  on  the  subject  after  his  arrival   (landing  it)  V— Yes, 
this  is  her  handwriting,  certainly. 
It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  you?— Yes. 


And  this  is  a  copy  of  the  telegram  for' £500  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  should  like  to  see  the  telegram,  not  the  copy 
of  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  the  telegram  produced  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  TlCHBORNEto  you? — I  do  not  remember  actually  reading 
the  telegram,  but  I  remember  her  consulting  me  about  the 
telegram  and  saying  she  had  received  this  telegram  for  the  £500, 
and  telling  me  about  it,  and  consulting  me  as  to  what  she  should 
do,  and  I  strongly  advised  her  not  to  send  it. 

That  she  had  received  a  telegram  for  £500  ? — Yes. 

Where  from  ? — I  thought  it  was  from  New  York. 

And  she  consulted  you  as  to  whether  she  should  send  it  ? — Yes, 
and  I  strongly  advised  her  not  to  send  the  money,  and  I  said  it 
was  most  suspicious  his  going  round  by  New  York  and  not 
coming  straight  to  England. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  »20th  January  1807. 

"  DEAR  HENRY. — //  ig  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  single  word  from 
you  that  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few  lines  to  sai/  that  I  have  had  the 
great  pleasure  to  see  my  dear  Roger  once  more,  he  is  stouter  than  he 
was  but  nevertheless  it  is  my  dear  own  Son.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  you  when  I  go  back  to  London  which 
will  be  next  week,  I  went  to  the  Embassy  yesterday  to  certify  that  I 
recognise  him  as  my  son  and  with  Sir  Joseph  Oliff  and  Dr.  Chrimpton 
the  two  first  physicians  of  the  Embassy  as  witnesses.  1  declared  the 
truth  that  he  is  my  son. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  how  your  good  mother  finds 
herself,  will  you  write  to  me  immediately  how  she  is,  my  address 
is  27  place  de  la  madeliene.  Roger  sailed  at  New  York  and  landed 
in  the  Victoria  Docks,  we  went  to  see  the  cathedrale  in  Paris  and  he 
remembers  rery  well  going  to  see  it  before  going  to  Valparaiso.  I 
hope  my  dear  HF.NRY  that  you  are  quite  well.  Will  you  tell  me 
when  you  write  the  price  of  the  rent  of  your  house  in  Grosvenor- 
street  and  for  how  many  years  you  wish  to  let  it,  as  I  am  desired 
to  look  out  for  a  house  for  a  friend,  perhaps  it  is  already  let  if  it 
is  not  let  yet  will  you  be  so  good  to  let  me  know  what  is  the 
rent  you  wish  to  have,  good  bye,  dear  HENRY,  with  many  kind 
wishes,  believe  me  sincerely  your  affectionate. 

"H.  F.  TICHBORNE." 

That  you  received  from  her? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  after  she  had  seen  the  Defendant  seeing  her 
on  the  subject? — I  do  not  remember  immediately  afterwards 
seeing  her  on  that  subject. 

Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  her  afterwards  ? 
— I  saw  her  very  frequently,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  a 
conversation  upon  that  particular  point. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Do  you  remember  a  very  dangerous  fall  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
had  when  you  were  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it? — I  remember  his  falling  from  the  balusters  in 
the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

How  long  was  he  laid  up? — I  do  not  remember  how  long  he 
was  laid  up.  I  remember  it  was  a  dangerous  fall. 

You  were  examined  before,  and  you  said  he  had  been  nearly 
killed?— Yes. 

Did  he  fall  on  his  head  ? — I  do  not  remember  how  he  fell,  but 
I  remember  it  was  a  very  dangerous  fall,  and  that  he  was  nearly 
killed. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  laid  up  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
how  long  he  was  laid  up — a  long  while,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
how  long. 

I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  tell  me  to  a  day  or  two,  but 
three  or  four  weeks? — I  know  he  was  laid  up  for  some  time. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  time  that  was? — I  cannot  state  the  year. 
It  was  while  he  was  a  little  boy,  but  I  cannot  state  exactly  what 
time. 

Was  it  while  he  was  in  the  Order  of  the  Blue? — No,  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  about  1810  or  1811.  I  thought  it  was  about 
that  time. 

The  Defendant's  notion  was  that  he  was  in  the  Order  of  the 
Blue  till  about  11  ;  do  you  remember  whether  he  was  in  tho 
Order  of  the  Blue  about  that  time? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Lr.su  :  You  do  not  remember  what  his  dress  was? 
— I  do  not  remember  what  his  dms.s  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  in 
the  Order  of  the  Blue? — I  know  his  sister  was  what  is  called 
Devoue  au  Blanc. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  She  was  of  the  Order  of  the  White  then? — 
She  was  of  the  Order  of  the  White,  but  I  do  not  remember  his 
Order  of  the  Blue. 

You  are  not  a  Catholic  ? — No. 

Therefore  you  do  not  understand  these  things? — No. 

Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  1'aria  in  those  days  to  be 
able  to  say  positively  there  was  an  old  Hotel  de  Louvre  ? — No. 
I  cannot  say  positively  there  was  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  very  extensive  look-out  on 
the  top  of  that  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  V — I  was  never  on 
the  top  of  that  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Their  (loor  was  the  first  floor? — 
Their  lloor  was  the  first  floor. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  I'alace  of 
the  Louvre  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  that  house  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

Now,  have  not  you  made  a  little  mistake  about  that  dinner 
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you  had  at  the  Palais  Royal?     Are  you  quite  certain  about  tlic 
persons  you  hail  with  you  there  ?— Unite  certain. 
M.  M  \Ni'i:iA  L 

An.l  I  tliink  M.  JOI.IV.U.T?— Y 

You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? — Yea. 

When  you  were  examined  before  you  said  it  was  .Mr.  Mi 
— Hut  Mr.  MM  I:ICK  was  my  tutor. 

Now  you  tell  us   it   was    M.  JOI.IVAI.T? — M.   JOI.IVAI.T  was 
R'S  tutor. 

lint   you  did  not  tell   us  a  word   about  Mr.   MM  KICK    having 
M  there  to-day  V — No,  1  had  forgotten  it. 

\\Yrr  there  then  livr  persons? — That  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  former  occasion  you  did  not  mention  a  word  of  M. 
.Jouv.u. r.  and  upon  this  occasion  you  did  not  mention  a  word 
of  Mr.  MMIMCK.  Which  is  correct,  or  have  you  forgotten? 
You  have  forgotten.  1  suppose? — I  have  forgotten.  My  strong 
impression  is  that  M.  JOLIVALT  was  there. 

Do  you  now  remember  it  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  MK.YI:ICK? — I  re- 
member the  dinner  most  distinctly.  I  remember  M.  <le  M. \XIIRE- 
VII. I. K  and  KIIGER,  and  I  remember  being  with  them  there. 

Was  not  Mr.  MMIIICK  your  travelling  tutor? — He  was. 

1  lave  you  the  least  doubt  it  was  he  that  was  there,  and  not  M. 
JOLIVALT  ? — I  suppose  it  was  so. 

Did  you  notice  in  Mr.  SEYMOUR'S letter  to  Sir  EDWARD  Don; in  v 
there  is  an  allusion  there  to  ROCKK'S  use  of  wine  ?  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  ROGER  TICIIROI:NE  was  rather  addicted  to  drinking? — 
No,  1  never  saw  him. 

Did  you  see  a  great  deal  of  him? — Yes;  but  I  never  noticed 
him  the  worse  for  liquor. 

I  am  not  talking  of  worse  for  liquor  at  all ;  but  did  not  he 
drink  large  quantities  of  liquor  without  being  the  worse  ? — He 
diil  drink  a  good  deal. 

Wine  and  spirits? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  AVhat  time  are  you  speaking  of? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  1  suppose  that  all  the  time  you  knew  him  he 
drank  a  "good  deal? — When  he  was  just  going  up. 

The  LOI:I>  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  I  did  not  catch  the  date  of  that 
letter  ;  that  will  help  us,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  November,  1847. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Then,  even  at  that  early  period  you  noticed  he 
used  to  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  and  spirits,  although 
it  had  no  effect  upon  him  ? — Yes,  he  drank  rather. 

Did  he  come  to  you  after  he  failed  to  pass  his  examination  at 
Sandhurst? — I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection.  I  remember 
having  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  preparing  for  the  army,  but  I 
do  not  remember  distinctly  whether  it  was  after  or  before. 

Do  you  remember  that  after  his  failure  at  Sartdhurst  he  drank 
for  some  time  very  large  quantities  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

l>i'l  he  come  to  you  after  his  failure? — I  do  not  remember 
whether,  after  his  failure,  that  he  stayed  in  Grosvenor-street — it 
was  after  or  before. 

Did  he,  from  November,  1847,  down  to  the  time  you  last  saw 
him,  still  continue  to  drink  more  than  was  quite  good  for 
him? — Well,  he  drank  a  little,  but  I  never  noticed  him  the  worse 
for  it. 

That  is  what  I  mean  to  say.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  he  did 
not  drink  a  little  ? — He  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

What? — He  was  free  with  drinking,  but  I  never  noticed  him 
the  worse. 

It  did  not  affect  his  head? — No. 

Now,  at  the  General  Election  for  Poole,  did  he  interest  himself 
a  good  deal  among  the  constituents — canvass  as  well  as  he  could 
— for  you? — Yes,  he  assisted  me  as  much  as  he  could. 

Went  about  among  the  most  influential  voters,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  if  any  of  them  said  on  that 
occasion,  "  We  hope  to  see  yourself  here  as  a  candidate  some  day  '! 
— They  might  have  done  so,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

Without  a  formal  deputation,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  him, 
it  would  be  nothing  to  surprise  or  startle  you  if  some  one  had  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  we  hope  to  see  you  yourself  here  some  day  "?— They 
might  have  done  so. 

'The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  the  statement  was,  a</<y»/M- 
tinn  intileil  iijinn  him!! 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Oh,  yes,  my  lord.  It  is  not  my  case  that  this 
man  is  to  be  judged  mathematically. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  the  evidence  at  the  last  trial,  I  know  ; 
they  called  a  witness  to  prove  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE:  We  cannot  take  that.  My  im- 
pression is,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  corrected,  that 
he  said  on  cross-examination  that  a  deputation  waited  on  him. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (on  the  jury):    It  is  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  said  there  was  a  paper  sent  to  him 
signed  by  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  page  11 42,  my  lord.      "  How  ninny  signed 
tlie  requisition? — I  do  not  remember.     The  LOUD  CHIEF  .1; 
I  lave  you  got  the  paper  that  was  signed  ? — I  could  easily  get  it 
from  I'oole.     Easily  get  a  copy  of  it."    Then  it  goes  on  in  ti 
I  '.  v  whom  was  it  signed  ?" 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (on  the  jury):  He  said  there  were  several  <-,•: 
Upton. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  As  Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  said,  "Itwasapapi 
to  me  signed  by  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants." 

Mr.  .lu-ti'-.-     I,rsii:  Then  he   goes   on  to  say  afterw.iru 
tliink  (lie  deputation  attended  me  at  1'pton." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (on  the  jury):  At  the  top   of  1142  the   Solicitor- 


il  asks,   "  Did  you  receive  a  deputation  ? — Yes,  there  were 
1  of  them  came  up." 

Dr.  KESEAI.Y:  You  never  saw  the  seton  that  he  had  ? — No.  I 
never  saw  i 

Hut  it  was  always  spoken  of  in  the  family  as  being  a  seton  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  medical  man  closed  it  up  or  recommended 
it  to  lie  closed  up? — No,  I  do  not. 

l>o  you  know  whether  it  was  at  Upton  ?— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

You  never  heard  that  in  the  family? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  the  Alfred  Club? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  specific  occasion  upon  which  I  met  him  then'. 

I  think  you  were  asked  that  question  before,  "  Have  you  seen 
him  there? — I  do  not  remember."  Do  you  ever  remember  to 
have  scon  him  tin-re  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

Neither  ran  you  swear  that  you  put  him  up  ? — No,  I  cannot 
swear  I  put  him  up.  I  believe  I  did,  but  I  cannot  swear  it. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  he  had  any  money  to  pay  you. 
Did  he  ever  pay  you  money  either  on  his  own  or  on  anyone 
else's  behalf  ? — He  mentions  paying  me  for  his  kit — some  bill  to 
pay  in  London,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  large  sum  of  money 
he  had  to  pay  me. 

Did  he  ever  hand  you  over  any  money  in  payment  for  somebody 
else  V — I  do  not  remember  anything  more  than  a  bill  in  London 
— a  small  bill  or  something  of  that  sort ;  it  is  mentioned  in  his 
letters. 

Did  he  ever  give  you  any  money  for  Lady  TICHBORNE  on  her 
account  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  he  did  not  ?— I  can  swear  I  do 
not  remember  any  at  all. 

Hut  that  is  all.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter?  You 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  had  not  done  so?— Any  small 
sums  I  cannot  answer  for — a  few  pounds,  but  as  to  any  large  sums 
of  money  I  should  be  prepared  to  swear  he  never  did. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  he  never  handed  you  over  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  Lady  TICHBORNE'S  account?— Yes. 

You  are  ? — Yes. 

Never  ? — Never. 

Or  any  large  sum  of  money  on  anybody's  account  ? — Or  on 
anybody's  account 

Do  you  remember  meeting  his  father,  Mr.  JAMES  TICIII'.OIINK, 
some  time  before  Mr.  SEYMOUR  died?  He  came  over  to  England 
late,  if  you  remember,  some  few  months  before  your  father  died? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  then? — 1  do  not 
remember. 

Was  it  in  town  or  at  Knoyle  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  specific 
occasion  on  which  I  met  him. 

That  is  the  specific  occasion  I  speak  of,  some  three  or  four 
months  before  your  father  died  ? — The  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

Probably  so.  Have  you  read  your  brother  ALFRED'S  evidence? 
—No. 

He  told  us  that  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  paid  a  visit  to  old  Mr. 
SEYMOUR  some  time  before  he  died  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  that? — No. 

Where  you  at  Knoyle  when  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  was  there  on 
that  occasion  ? — I  was  very  little  at  Knoyle  at  that  time.  I  was 
going  about  a  great  deal,  and  I  may  have  been  a  day  or  two  at 
Knoyle,  but  very  little  indeed.  My  brother  was  there  constantly. 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  meeting  him  at  Knoyle  or  in 
Grosvenor-street  some  months  before  that  took  place? — No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  proposition  being  made  for  Mrs.  TICH- 
BORNE  to  come  over  and  see  her  dying  father? — I  was  not  cog- 
nisant of  it. 

You  never  heard  of  it  ?— No. 

We  have  the  fact  that  she  did  not  see  him  that  you  know? — 
Yes,  I  know  from  the  letters  that  she  did  not. 

Had  she  ever  been  to  Knoyle? — She  had  been  to  Knoyle. 

How  many  years  before  her  father  died  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Not  for  so  many  years? — I  do  not  remember  when  she  was  at 
Knoyle. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  before  he  died,  would  that  be  about  it? 
— It  is  quite  possible. 

As  far  as  you  know,  except  on' that  occasion,  she  never  went  to 
sec  him  in  England  ? — As  far  as  1  know. 

When  she  did  see  him  it  was  when  he  went  to  France? — Yes. 

I  think  you  do  not  remember  the  exact  time  that  you  bought 
these  horses  from  him  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time. 

Do  you  remember  what  moneys  you  paid  him  for  these  horses? 
— No,  I  do  not 

I  >id  you  pay  him  in  money,  or  did  you  retain  the  money  in  re- 
payment for  money  you  may  have  advanced  for  him  ? — I  never 
advanced  him  money. 

I  thought  you  paid  some  money  at  ALLEN'S  for  him? — That  was 
a  bill. 

Whether  it  was  a  bill  or  not,  did  you  pay  any  money  for  him  at 
AU.F.N'S? — I  only  know  from  the  letters  about  ALLEN'S. 

You  have  forgotten  all  about  it? — Yes. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  he  repay  you? — I  do  not  re- 
member the  question  about  ALLEN'S. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  he  paid  you 
any  money,  or  whether  these  horses  are  part  of  a  payment.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  lie  was  in  your  debt  or  you  in  his  debt,  but 
whether  you  may  not  have  paid  any  money  ? — My  impression  is 
I  paid  him  a  cheque  for  the  horses. 
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Have  you  any  recollection  how  hs  repaid  you  the  money  you 
paid  the  ALLENS  for  his  furniture? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  about 
that. 

Nowhere  is  a  letter  he  writes  to  you  of  the  llth  July,  1850? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  "  Cahir  Barracks  Tipperary 

"  Mr  DEAR  HENRY, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last 
very  kind  letter  a  short  time  ago.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  paid  £100  to  my  credit  at  Cox's." 

Have  you  forgotten  all  that  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  that  ?  Was  that  paid 
out  of  his  father's  income? — I  had  £1,851  to  pay  over  to  him,  the 
proceeds  of  the  Consols  for  his  outfit. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  This  gentleman  has  no  recollection  of  paying  any 
moneys  for  him  out  of  any  source. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  not  bepayingthe  m<>nf>/  fur 
him  ;  he  had  an  annual  income  from  his  father  for  his  expenditure 
in  the  army,  and  that  was  paid  into  Cox's. 

Did  you  pay  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  that  £100 — 


whether  your  money  or  his  father's  money? — No,  I  have  no  re- 
collection at  all. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  was  the  money  found  for  his 
second  stop  when  he  got  his  lieutenancy — he  had  two  sums  to  pay, 
a  certain  sum  upon  becoming  senior  cornet,  and  writing  to  Mr. 
HOPKINS,  or  you,  or  some  one  to  pay  that  into  Cox's :  then  a 
further  sum  on  getting  his  lieutenancy,  how  was  that  found  ? — I 
do  not  know,  but  there  is  a  sum  unaccounted  for,  which  was  the 
sale  of  the  Consols,  which  I  think  must  have  been  for  that  purpose, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  trace  it  out ;  the  Consols  were  further 
diminished. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  shows  that  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him  of  the  13th 
September,  1850,  containing  this  passage  :"  /  suppose  ymir  time  is 
tmii-li  ta/ct  n  up  since  you  are  noir  member  fur  Dorsetshire  "? — Yes. 

1  should  like  that  letter  put  in  now  and  read. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  has  been  put  in  and  read,  and 
therefore  you  may  read  any  passage  you  wish.  I  understand  all 
these  letters  have  been  put  in. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  All. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  is  that  passage  principally  that  I  want  ?     "  I 
suppose  your  time  is  much  taken  up  since  you  are  now   in 
for  Dorsetshire.     It  must,  no  doubt,  give  you  much  to-np 
That  taken  in  connection  with    the  letter  of  February  7th,  L867, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  member  for  1'oole." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Xow,  that  letter  of  1807  you  say,  when  you  got 
it,  you  thought  it  was  not  a  letter  of  KO<;KI:  T[CHI;OI:\E'S.  That 
is  a  letter  beginning  "  You  will  excuse  me  for  not  communicating 
with  you  before.  1  have  been  so  sliamef  ully  treated  since  I  arrived 
in  England  that  I  did  not  know  who  were  my  friends  "  '! — Yes. 

What  was  there  in  that  letter  that  made  you  think  it  was  not 
the  letter  of  KOGKI:  TK:HHOKNE  ? — In  the  first  place,  its  beginning 
"  My  dear  Uncle  ; "  and  in  the  second  place,  its  ending,  "  Your 
affectionate  nephew." 

Is  that  all  ? — The  general  tone  of  the  letters  did   n 
me  to  be  ROGER'S. 

Th.Te.  is  a  word  in  that  letter  that  has  been  laid  great  stress  on 
in  this  case — "hinds"? 


Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  letter  of  December. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  That  is  the  letter  of  February  10th,  1867.  Was 
not  ''  frind.s"  a  word  that  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  frequently  spelt  in 
that  way? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

The  I.'IIMI  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  sh»nl<l  IK*  </!fnl to hai'e other  instances. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  Here  is  one. 

The  L'n  n   CHIEF   JUSTICE:  That  is  the  one  you  have  just  re- 

f'-rred  to. 

Dr.  K  I;\K AI.I-  :  No,  this  is  a  letter  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  to 
Mi.  GoSFORD.  Is  that  ROGER TICHBORNE'S  handwriting  (handing 
letter  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  you  will 
see  the  wonl  "  frind.s"  there? — Yes. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    Let  me  look  at  it.      (The  letter  was 

hande.d  up.)      Vex  i/rtti  nre  rii/ht. 

Dr.  KENKAI.V  :  There  are  agreat  many  other  mis-spellings  in  it 
I  do  n. jt  care  ;il.out  now,  but  1  thought  it  right  to  call  attention 
to  thai  jj:irli<-iilnr  word. 

I  lie  I  ,')i:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  say  it  is  the  same  thing 
in  another  ? 
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Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:  Yes,  in  that  letter  of  February  Hit h,  lsi',7,  the 
word  is  spelt  "  frinds." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   I  ,!(,  not  know  what  date  that  letter  is. 

'life  LOI:I>  Ciiii.r  .li-vnci:  :   -_'.',th  OrtoliiT,  1*">-'. 

Dr.  KI-.NTM.Y  :    Ynii  mni/  talct  it  in  fact  il  isti-idenl  that  In 
vi  rii  Imil  spdh  r. 

'I  In-  I.m:i)  C'lili  i  'JUSTICE  :  /,'.  nil;/  i/mi  must  not  assnnn  that.  I  do 
mil  ill/I'll'  ill  Hull.  Tlint  is  n  tnnlti  r  f'nr  tin  .fury  In  ill  li  riniin  ,  ilnil  il 
is  In  I,  i/i  li  niiiin  il  l,y  tin-  liltii-s.  T/III-I  nn  mnini  >'  icon/., 

<;/'  mis-fjit  //in//;  hut  if'  i/on  SHI/  Unit  IK   irns  n  ci  nj  laut  .i/n/lii;    Iln  re 
'iii/ li/lirs  in    which  then   is   lint  n  sihijl:    niislnl.i  if 
mil/sort  i'r  kind.       1  mean  I/Kit  Is  ii  iniilttr  i>n  n-lii'h  l/n   iri'inss  enn- 
ni't  detirmiiie  tin  i/iiistion,  tun/  thnl  is  fur  the  Juri/. 

Dr.   KKNEAI.Y:    I  think,  irlu  H  I  i-onn  to  address  the  Jury,   your 

lordship  will  In'  snrjirisul  nt  tin   iiiuiilur. 

The  LoiiD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  dnnsai/  i/ou  may  li  able  In  chanr/e  my 
•'">/(  iiitin/y  nn  l/ii'  snli/ict:  nil  I  fan  sny  is  thnt  hni-iiiij  n  ad  the 
li  Hi  rs  1 .1/11111/11  nut  full  him  n  n  n/  lm,l  q 

Dr.  KENEALY:  ll'<  shall  me;  I  him  nodiniht  ynur  lordship's  iniinl 
\t perfectly  «y««  toeonrietion. 

Tlie  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mmtt  undoubtedly ;  l»it  Inn-inn  r,  ml 

nil  tin  /(/l/r.i  n  ry  carefully  imltul,  anil,  what  is  mure,  hiirinij  nnlii-id 
nil  tin  mis-spellings  that  could  IK  /'mind.  I  think  flint  I  nut  competent  In 
fnrm  n  tolerably  good  opinion  about  it.  I  tape  Ttad  than  and  under- 
stand all  the  instances  '>/'  iiiix-s]M  Him/  I  i-nnlil  ftinl. 

Dr.  KENEALY:   I'i  r</  will ;  /  think  I  shaU  l/c  able  in  slum-  - 

miiiii/.  I  am  sure  your  Innlshi/i  iri/l  mil  assume  thai  in  that  Inri/i- 
volume  the  Idlers  of  RoGKR  TlCHHORNE  are  printed  as  spelt  in 
tin'  original.  I'm/mli/i/  that  mini  hare  inish  d  i/mir  Inn/ship. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1  run  mil;/  sai/  in  n yards  the  let/irs 
n.. -/n.it  spelt,  I  certainly  ilid  understand  the;/  had  In  en  einj  canfnlly 
collated  iril/i  tin  originals,  nml  althniii/h  therearc  a  gnml  many  inaccitra- 
ries,  that  i.i  variances,  between  the  letters  irrittt  ii  and  printed  where 
tlnti  ncnir  in  thai  cross-examinatum  of  the  Defendant,  1  certainly  did 
understand  from  tin  Inn-mil  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  therefore 
iissnineil,  that  il  was  the  fact  that  the  letters  had  been  carefully  //one 
through,  and  that  now  instances  of  deviation  between  the  one  ami  the 
ol/K  r  ire-re  not  to  be  fount!. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  '  Oh,  I  will  satisfy  your  lordshiji  that  thai  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    /  can  only  say  that  it  was  the  intention   to  hare 
thi'selittirs  accurate;  that  was  the  object  of  having  them  printed. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  However,  we  have  a  great  many  pho- 
tographs, and  they  cannot  dtceire. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  In  this  renj  letter  which  is  at  present  under  examina- 
tion, the  25th  October,  1852,  the  word  friends  is  spelt  rii/lttly  :  in  tin 
printi/l.  copy  your  lordshiji  sees  how  it  really  i.i  spill.  It  is  ipiite  a 
mistake,  my  lord,  to  suppose  that  this  accurately  represents  the  niann- 
tcript,  as  will  be  shoirn  conclusively  it-hen  the  mailer  comes  to  lie  ex- 
amined. If  your  lordship  remembers  that  letter  In  Mrs.  SEYMOUR  which 
coit/tiiiis  such  a  very  great  number  of  mistakes,  I  believe  there  were  only 
renj  few  of them  in  the  printed  letter,  I do  not  sny  it  was  done  inte/i- 
tiounlly,  but  il  teas  the  fact. 

The  LOUD  CHIF.F  JUSTICE:  The  letter  to  the  aunt  which  follows  it. 
which  he  says  is  an  extract  from  the  diary,  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy 
of  spelling  ;  il  is  a  very  long  letter  indeed,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  a 
i-n/i/i/i  «/  mistakes  in  the  whole  of  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  do  not  say  that  some  are  not  very  accurate  indeed, 
but  still  this  does  not  adequately  represent  the  spelling. 

The  JURY  :    Is  the  word  "frinds''    spelt  more   than  once  in  that 

Dr.  KENEALY:  lelonotknow  at  present,  but  there  is  the  word  "sear/" 
in  this  volume,  whic.h  in  the  manuscript  is  spelt  w ilh  a  double  f,  and 
"/"'.'/  "  '"  the  print  which  is  spell  with  a  double  tin  the  manuscript,  and 
t/insi  things  constantly  occur. 

Air.  McMAHON:  The  word  scarf  is  at  page  3  of  the  letter,  and  on 
the  5th  line  of  the  cross  writing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "  Scar ff left  in  my  titling  room," spelt 
ii-ith  twnf's  undoubtedly.  TJie  important  thing  is  to  find  the  mis-spr/lings 
common  to  both  series  of  letters.  Themis-tpellinffsofA  do  not  prove 
him  In  l,e  li  lin-aiise  he  mis-spells  a/so,  unless  boll/  mis-spell  in  the  same 
tea'/,  nml  llmt  is  lite  important  point. 

I)i;.  KENEALY:  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  With  reference  to  that  word  "  frinds,"  if  your 
lordship  looks  at  that  letter,  your  lordship  will  find  it  occurs  in 
all  three  of  the  writings :  that  is  ARTHUR  ORTON'S  handwriting.* 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  are  not  dealing  with  ARTHUR 
OKTON  at  present. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No;  only  while  your  attention  is  directed  to 
that,  there  it  is  in  the  very  first  line  of  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Nor  does  importance  attach  to  in- 
dividual instances  of  mistake  which  may  be  from  the  rapidity  of 
writing.  Very  few  of  us,  perhaps,  write  a  long  letter  without — 
not  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  spell — but  in  the  hurry  of 
writing,  if  you  do  not  read  your  letter  afterwards.  The  import- 
ance of  this  spelling  is  that  where  you  find  the  same  words  over 
and  over  again  raispelt,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  rapidity  of  writing,  but  because  the  man  believes  that 
is  the  right  way  to  spell  it. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:  And  yet,  my  lord,  that,  might  apply  to  tie 
of  the  letter  which  begins,  "  My  dear  cousing  KATE."     In  that 


*  All  these  litters  wore  forgeries. 


letter  lie  spells  the  word  twice  correctly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

Dr.  Ki  M.M.V  :  So  that  it  is  not  always  the  rapidity  of  writing. 

The   L(II:D    CHIEF   .JUSTICE  :   No;   where  I   find   a'manw 
wrung  and   right,  and  where  I   cannot  ascribe  it  to  the  rapidity, 
thru  I  a-ierilir  it  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  man  as  to  how  it  ought 
to  be  spelt. 

Or.  KKNT.AI.Y:  You  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  HOI-KINS  before 
the  interview  you  had  with  the  Defendant  V — "i 

I  should  like  that  letter  read  which  my  friend  did  not  read.  I 
will  read  it  t'rmn  my  copy. 

MCE  :  Is  it  in  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  do  not  know   that  I  offered  a  letter  of  Mr. 

HOPKINS'S. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  I  know  you  did  not. 

The  LIII:I>  <  'IIIEI  -.Jus'in  E:  Then  you  cannot  put  it  in  at  present, 
unless  it  is  with  a  view  of  contradicting  him. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  No,  it  is  not.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  put 
it  in  at  present,  but  we  have  the  fact,  at  all  events. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  will  come  in  in  yourcase. 

Dr.  KINEAI.Y  :  Did  you  receive  more  than  one  letter  from  Mr. 
HOI-KINS? — My  impression  is  that  I  received  two. 

That  was  got  out  in  the  direct  examination,  about  the  two 
letters  from  Air.  HOI-KIXS,  and  did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him 
dated  the  13th  February,  1867.  If  you  will  look  at  that,  it  may 
remind  you  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  can  identify  that  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  that 
letter  from  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  Mr.  SEYMOUR  of  the  loth  February? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  know  Mr.  HOI-KINS'S  hand- 
writing ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  letter  ;  I  received  it. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  Have  you  the  original  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS  :  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Of  the  fact  of  Mr.  HopKlSs's  handwriting  there 
will  be  of  course  no  dispute.  I  mean  the  moment  he  says  he 
received  a  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  says  he  received  two.  He  remembers  the 
one  of  the  13th  February,  1867.  Was  the  second  you  speak  of 
before  or  after  that  ? — Well,  I  think  it  was  before  that.  It  wa-s  a 
letter  in  which  he  first  announced  that  Sir  ROGER  had  come. 

What  have  you  done  with  that  letter?  I  think  you  said  your 
impression  was  that  you  had  given  it  to  the  attorney  ? — My  im- 
pression is  that  I  gave  it  to  the  attorney. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  given  them 
notice  to  produce  that  letter,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  with- 
held. That  was  given  to  Mr.  liowKEi:. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  do  not  know  myself  what  the  letter  is  for.  I 
have  not  seen  it.  If  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
Mr.  HOPKINS'S  handwriting 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No ;  I  should  like  to  identify  that  particular 
letter.  Have  you  found  that  letter? 

Mr.  DAVIS  :  No  ;  it  was  not  put  in. 

The  WITNESS  :  The  letter  to  which  I  allude  was  one  that  was 
written  to  Mr.  SITLL,  and  transmitted  to  me? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Not  to  you  ? — Not  to  me.  Mr.  STILL  was 
my  attorney,  and  it  was  written  to  him  and  forwarded  by  him  to 
me,  saying  that  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  arrived  in  England. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Then  you  gave  those  two  letters  to  Mr. 
BOWKER? — No.  I  have  that  letter,  and  intended  to  bring  it 
down  to-day.  It  is  not  a  letter  to  me  directly,  but  to  Mr.  STILL, 
my  attorney,  and  sent  on  by  him  to  me. 

I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  let  us  have  that  ? —  Not 
the  least. 

That  is  the  13th  February  ;  and  the  other  letter,  you  say,  you 
gave  to  Mr.  BOWKER  ? — Yes,  I  endeavoured  to  give  every  letter  I 
could  find  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

But  the  letter  you  did  give  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  HOPKINS? — Yes. 

Had  he  been  solicitor  to  the  TICHBORNE  or  DOUGHTY  family  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  been  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  first  time  I  knew  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  about 
the  year  1847  or  18-18. 

Had  you  known  him  at  all  events  from  1847  or  1818  down  to 
the  time  you  met  him  at  Alresford,  as  being  the  solicitor  for  the 
family? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  of  very  high  standing  at  Alresford  in  his 
profession  ? — I  believe  so. 

He  is  now  dead  ? — He  is  now  dead. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  letter  of  the  13th  February  that 
you  determined  to  see  the  Defendant,  or  had  you  formed  such  a 
determination  before  ? — I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him. 

And  may  I  take  it  that  letter  helped  your  anxiety  to  go  down 
to  Alresford  and  see  him  ? — Certainly. 

Was  that  the  first,  time  you  had  seen  him? — That  was  the  first 
time. 

Now  BUIMKW  had  been  valet  a  good  many  years  to  Sir  KnwAi:i> 
DonuiTY? — He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from  a  boy. 

The  Loitn  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Which  house? — Sir  EDWARD 
DnriiiiTY's  house. 

Dr.  KKNF.ALY  :  And  had  been  valet  fora  great  number  of  years  ? 
— A  great  number  of  years. 

I  think  you  told  us  it  was  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  got  his 
appointment  ? 

The  LORI>  C'niEi  JUSTICE  :  He  has  not  said  so  yet. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  got  him  his  appointment.    Sir  JAMES  TICK- 
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BORNE  or  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  to  get  him 
into  the  Customs,  and  I  did  so. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was? — I  cannot  say 
the  exact  year. 

Was  it  ten  years  ago  or  five  ?— Oh,  much  more  than  that.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  1855  or  1856. 

Did  you  and  he  travel  down  together  in  a  first-class  carriage 
to  Alresford  ?— Yes. 

When  you  saw  the  Defendant  first  did  you  ask  him,  "  Do  you 
know  who  is  this  gentleman"? — Yes. 

Are  you  quite  sure  he  said,  "  My  Uncle  X ANGLE,"  or  that  he 
said  one  of  the  X ANGLES? — I  am  quite  certain  that  he  said  "My 
Uncle  XANGLI:." 

Is  there  any  resemblance  whatever  between  this  BUP.DON  and 
any  of  the  young  X ANGLES  ? — I  think  there  is  to  the  young  ones. 

Are  you  quite  sure  the  words  were  not  "  I  think  he  is  one  of 
the  X  ANGLES  ?  " — I  swear  he  said ' '  I  think  that  is  my  uncle  N  ANGLE." 

Would  those  young  men  be  about  the  same  age  as  BURDON? — 
Well,  I  should  think  so. 

And  height  ? — I  should  not  think  they  are  quite  so  tall. 

But  there  is  a  resemblance  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  resemblance. 

The  Lor.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  reference  to  the  page  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1617  to  1621. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  At  that  time,  as  I  understand,  you  had  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  Defendant  was  an  impostor? — I  went  with 
my  mind  perfectly  open  to  be  convinced. 

But  still  the  impression  upon  your  mind  was  that  he  was  an 
impostor  ? — His  previous  conduct  had  made  me  act  in  a  manner 
as  if  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  to  you,  and  which  was  read  to-day,  he 
complains  of  the  shameful  treatment  he  had  received  since  he 
came  to  England.  "You  will  excuse  my  not  communicating 
with  you  before.  I  have  been  so  shamefully  treated  since  I  arrived 
in  England  that  I  did  not  know  who  were  my  friends."  Did  you 
make  any  inquiry  from  him  as  to  who  the  shameful  treatment  he 
complains  of  was  from,  and  what  was  its  nature? — Xo. 

Assuming  he  had  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  TICHBORNE 
family,  would  not  you  have  thought  that  a  good  reason  for  his 
not  throwing  himself  in  your  way  or  others? — If  he  had  been 
shamefully  treated? 

Yes,  you  would  have  thought  so.  Do  not  you  think  it  fair 
when  talking  to  him  and  questioning  him,  to  say  "  Xow  you 
complain  of  being  shamefully  treated  by  your  family  ;  give  me 
an  instance."  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  right  for 
the  man  ? — I  knew  all  that  had  happened  and  I  thought  that  he 
did  not  require  it. 

And  did  you  think  he  had  been  shamefully  treated  ? — I  thought 
he  had  not  been  shamefully  treated. 

\Vhy  did  not  you  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  making  a  complaint 
that  was  not  true  ? — (Xo  answer). 

You  do  not  remember,  I  suppose? — Why  I  did  not? 

Yes  ? — I  thought  I  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  since 
he  had  come  over,  and  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Did  you  know  so  early  as  the  5th  of  January  after  his  arrival 
the  attorneys  for  the  family,  Messrs.  DOBIXSON  and  GKARE,  had 
denounced  him  as  a  person  who  was  not  the  real  ROGKI:  ? — Xo, 
I  did  not  know  that. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  mistook,  as  you  remember, 
this  man  BUUDON  for  his  uncle  XANGLE.  What  made  you  say 
then  or  soon  after  that — "I  will  not  stay  here  without  a 
witness."  Did  you  think  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  capable  of  pervert 
ing  anything  that  took  place  ? — I  did  not  wish  to  stay  without 
a  witness. 

You  say  you  questioned  him  about  the  'Bella'  first.  What 
did  you  say  to  him  about  the  '  Bella '  ? — I  asked  him  the  circum- 
stances of  his  shipwreck,  and  how  he  was  saved. 

Did  he  give  you  substantially  the  same  account  as  you  either 
subsequently  heard  him  give  in  Court  or  as  you  may  have  road 
from  his  bill  of  complaint  in  Chancery? — Yes. 

The  Loi'.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  said, 
because  we  can  judge  of  that ;  what  did  he  tell  you— what  you 
have  told  us  or  anything  more? — He  did  not  tell  me  more  than  I 
have  stated  here. 

Then  we  can  judge  whether  that  is  substantially  the  same. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Did  he  say  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have 
told  nay— I  do  not  remember  other  things. 

l.ut  about  how  long  were  you  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  altogether? — 
Altogether  I  was  there,  I  suppose,  about  two  hours  or  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

Does  not  that  help  you  to  recollect  that  he  entered  substantially 
into  a  full  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  '  Bella '  ? — Xo. 

I  do  not  mean  a  very  voluminous  one  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
same  as  you  heard  him  give  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas? — i 
can  only  say  what  I  remember  his  telling  me.  I  have  already 
stated  it. 

The  LORD  Cm;  :  He  gave  a   very  long  account,   a 

very  circumstantial  and  detailed  one,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
boat  and  being  picked  up,  and  all  that ;  and  Mr.  SI.VMOI;K  had 
not  said  a  word  about  that.  Therefore,  will  you  ask  him  whether 
it  was  substantially  the  same  account  ?— if  Mr.  :  "<-count 

between  them,  a  /.<  m,t 
•••"''•-•'"•  .  •,/.;'  ,i. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  did  it  to  save  time,  but  I  will  take  Mr.  SEY- 
through  if  he  likes.     Did  not  ho  tell  you  about  the  men 
being  lost  in  the  boats  ?— I  do  not  remember  it. 


The  '  Bella '  was  one  of  the  questions  prominent  in  your  mind, 
as  I  think  you  determined  to  ask  him  three? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him,  therefore,  to  give  you  an  account  of  his 
|  adventures  in  the  '  Bella,'  that  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ? — I 
i  do  not  remember  the  circumstances  yon  have  just  mentioned 
about  the  particulars  of  the  launching  of  the  boats. 

Did  he  tell  you  about  its  being  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
ship  had  sprung  a  leak? — I  do  not  remember  but  what  I  have 
told  you  about  the  details  of  the  shipwreck. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Referring  to  the  circumstances,  Mr.  SEY- 
MOUR has  stated  they  were  rather  addressed  to  the  way  in  which 
he  was  rescued  than  to  the  wreck — the  first  question  is  how 
were  you  saved,  I  observe. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  did  he  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  way 
he  was  rescued  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  doing  so. 

May  he  have  done  so,  and  you  have  forgotten  it? — Xo,  I  think 
not.  I  have  told  you  what  I  remember. 

That  is  all  you  remember? — That  is  all  I  remember. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  was  the  question  that  you  put  to  him 
in  French  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  understand  that  he  put  a 
question  to  him  in  French. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  my  lord.     He  spoke  to  him.     I  spoke. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Xot  that  he  put  a  question. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  what  did  you  speak  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  question. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  it  a  question  at  all? — I 
addressed  him  in  French,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  it  "  Good  morning,"  or  some  simple  thing 
of  that  kind,  or  what  was  it  ? — Well,  I  wished  to  begin  a  conver- 
sation in  French,  and  whatever  I  said  to  him' was  the  way  in 
I  which  conversations  are  usually  begun,  or  whatever  it  was.     It 
was  some  trivial  sentence,  and  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Was  it  simply  "  Good  day,"  or  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  or  some 
simple  colloquial  thing  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  answer  did  he  make  you? — The  answer  he  made  me  was 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  French. 

And  he  preferred  to  talk  English? — Yes,  that  he  could  not 
talk  French. 

That  he  could  not  talk  French,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  it, 
and  would  rather  talk  AV//w/(. 

The  Loitn  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  you  put  in. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  he  say  he  would  rather  talk  English  ? — He 
said  that  he  could  not  speak  to  me  in  French. 

Xow,  when  you  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  to  see  your 
sisters  you  told  us  you  did  not  get  a  very  distinct  answer.  Have 
you  any  recollection  of  what  answer  he  made? — I  have  not.  Ho 
left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not  an  answer.  I  do 
not  think  he  spoke  any  words ;  he  made  some  sounds,  but  I  do  not 
remember  his  giving  f>ny  distinct  reason. 

And  you  do  not  remember  what  answer  he  made  ? — Xo. 

When  you  asked  him,  as  you  say,  to  visit  them,  how  often  did 
you  ? — I  asked  him  several  times. 

When  you  first  asked  him  to  visit  them,  what  did  he  say? — I 
do  not  remember  what  he  said.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  get  any  distinct 
answer. 

We  can  judge  whether  it  was  distinct  or  not  if  you  remember 
the  answer,  but,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not? — I  do  not. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  was  present  at  all  the  conversations? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Li'sn  :  Did  BURDON  remain  with  you  to  the  end? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  he  was  at  the  luncheon  ? — 
He  came  into  lunch. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Were  you  very  cool  or  at  all  excited  during  the 
conversation  which  you  account  for  your  forgetting  this  answer? 
— When  I  first  went  in  I  was  rather  excited,  rather  quick. 

Very  decided  about  your  views,  were  you  not? — I  was  very 
decided  about  ray  views,  and  not  to  go  into  luncheon  until  I  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  recognise  the  Defend- 
ant as  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Did  that  half-hour's  conversation  before  luncheon  satisfy 
you  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TICIIBORNE? — I'riiua  facie,  it  certainly 
did. 

And  yet  you  afterwards  went  into  luncheon  ? — I  did. 

Did  Mr.  HOPKINS  tell  you  you  were  not  treating  him  as  he 
expected  to  be? — I  do  not  remember  his  complaining.  Mr.  HOP- 
KINS reached  over  and  said,  "I  swear,  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  by  God  I 
believe  this  man  to  be  ROGER  TICHBORNE."  That  I  remember 
very  distinctly. 

But  was  not  that  a  kind  of  rejoinder  to  some  rather  hasty  or 
prejudiced  observation  you  made  at  the  time? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber making  any  hasty  or  prejudiced  observation. 

How  do  you  account  that  he  used  that  very  strong  expression 
if  not  called  forth  by  something  he  had  been  just  saying? — It  was 
at  the  end  of  our  interview ;  and  it  is  possible  he  may  have  thought 
the  impression  on  ray  mind  was  not  favourable.  It  was  before  I 
had  stated,  and  without  any  reason  as  appeared  to  me,  he  reached 
over  the  table,  and  certainly  he  was  very  excited  when  he  said 
that. 

Do  you  remember  any  observation  you  made  in  reply  to  that  ? 
— Yes;  "It  is  no  use  swearing,  Mr.  HOPKINS;  it  is  a  matter  for 
evidence  to  prove." 

Did  you  insinuate  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  that  he  was  acting  from  in- 
terested motives  ,-is  being  a  solicitor? — Xever. 

Did  you  think  at  that  time  he  was  solicitor  for  the  Defendant? 
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— I  do  not  know.    I  did  not  form  any  opinion  at  all.    I  knew  he 
was  a  friend. 

Had  you  seen  Messrs.  Cri.usr.TON  and  SLAUGHTER,  or  Mr. 
BOWZSR,  before  you  paid  the  visit  to  Mr.  HOPKINS? — No. 

Hail  you  formed  no  opinion  at  tln.t  time  as  to  whether  Mr. 
HOI-KINS  was  acting  professionally? — I  have  not  heard  about  it. 

Did  not  Mr.  HOI-KINS  tell  you  that  he  had  retired  from  practice 
altogether,  and  was  not  acting  professionally  for  him,  but  thought 
it  his  duty  to  identify  the  man,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  recollect  what  took  place  in  1867  word  for  word, 
but  did  not  he  say  that  substantially  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  did.  I 
could  not  swear  that  he  did,  but  my  impression  is,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  that  he  did. 

Did  he  not  press  you  not  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  De- 
fendant until  you  had  seen  more  of  him? — I  do  not  remember 
his  doing  so,  but  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  done  so,  and  it  is 
the  course  I  took. 

Was  not  it  upon  that  that  you  said,  "Well,  let  him  call  upon 
me  in  Grosvenor-street  "  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

Does  not  that  remind   you  that  he  said,  "Do  not  pass  final 

judgment"? — Yes,  I  think  it  highly  probable  he  did  say  that  to  me. 

About  those  letters  he  showed  you.     You  say  there  were  marks 

for  the  mis-spelling  and  so  on.     He  first  agreed  to  lend  you  those 

letters?— Yes. 

Subsequently  he  withdrew  that  offer  and  said  he  would  not  lend 
you  them?  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to  say? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that 
he  would  not? — He  said  he  would  send  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  not  what  the  learned  counsel 
put 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  words  were,  "  Mr.  HOPKINS  made  some 
excuse  for  not  letting  me  have  them." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  That  is  not  saying  he  would  not.  I 
understand  he  was  merely  putting  him  off? — Yes,  he  said  he 
woulu  send  them. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  Did  he  not  convey  to  your  mind  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  way  you  were  treating  him  that  he  would  not  let 
you  have  them  then  and  there? — No  ;  I  think  we  were  in  the 
same  tone  as  the  beginning.  It  was  after  luncheon,  and  we 
were  very  quietly  in  conversation,  and  we  said  nothing  about  this  j 
matter  while  at  luncheon.  I  may  add  that  when  we  went  into 
luncheon  there  was  no  other  place  to  go  to,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  refuse  till  the  train  went. 

Were  they  letters  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S,  or  of  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE'S  and  the  Defendant's.  I  cursorily  looked  over  the  book, 
and  the  letters  I  saw  were  the  real  ROGER'S. 

Were  there  none  of  the  Defendant's  ? — I  do  n&t  remember  see- 
ing any  of  the  Defendant's.  I  remember  distinctly  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE'S letters. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  HOPKINS  that  he  was  backing  the  Defen- 
dant for  his  own  end  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Or  did  you  convey  that  impression,  as  well  as  you  remember? 
— I  never  intended  to  convey  any  such  impression,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  the  Defendant  say  to  Mr.  BURDON,  "  Take  your 
hat  off,  WILLIAM.  You  were  my  father's  servant,  or  my  uncle's 
servant"  ? — Decidedly  not. 

When  you  last  went  in,  did  BURDON  have  his  hat  on  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

And  you  do  not  remember  how  he  came  to  have  his  hat  off  ? — 
I  do  not  remember. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say,  or  have  you  forgotten,  that  the  De- 
fendant said,  "Take  your  hat  off,  WILLIAM  ;  you  were  my  father's 
servant  ?  " — I  will  swear  he  did  not ;  1  did  not  hear  it  ;  I  will 
swear  I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  he  the  father's  servant?  I 
understood  you  he  was  Sir  EDWARD'S  ? — He  was  Sir  JAMES  TICH- 
BORNE'S servant.  He  was  brought  up  at  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTT'S, 
and  then  became  Mr.  TICHBOHNE'S  servant.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  at  TICIIBORNE  as  I  always  understood ;  he  was  Mr. 
JAMES  TICHBORNE'S  servant,  and  was  with  ROGER  up  to  the  time 
of  his  going  abroad.  He  was  a  good  deal  with  ROGER. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  abroad  ? — Up 
to  the  time  of  the  '  Bella.' 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  ever  waited  on  ROGER? 
Recollect  yourself? — Certainly. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  wait  on  ROGER  ? — He  waited  on  him  and 
his  father. 

Where?  Where  will  you  say  you  ever   saw  BURDON  wait  on 
TICHBORNE  ? — My  impression  is  at  Paris,  he  was  valet  to  both. 
When  in  Paris  ?— When  I  have  seen  him  in  Paris. 
What,  when  he  was  a  boy  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  Who  was  a  boy? — BURDON? 
Dr.   KENKAI.Y  :  No,  when  ROGER  TICHBOHNK  was  a  boy. 
Where  did  you  ever  see  BURDON  wait  on  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in 
Paris  ? — My  impression  is  that  I  have  seen  him. 

You  may  have  that  impression,  but  can  you  base  it  upon  any  year 
or  any  fact?  You  remember  that  he  went  to  Stonyhurst  when 
he  was  young  ;  was  it  before  he  went  to  Stonyhurst  you  say  you 
saw  him  wait? — I  have  a  general  impression,  I  cannot  say  more 
than  that,  that  be  was  waiting  both  on  Mr.  JAMES  Ticm 
and  J{oi;ri:. 

Hut  when  ? — In  Paris. 

When,  before  he  went  to  Stonyhurst?— In  all  the  later  times. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  time  you  were  in  Paris,  after  he.  had  been 


to  Stonyhurst,  or  after  he  had  been  in  the  army  ? — I  was  con- 
stantly in  Paris,  and  whenever  I  went  to  Paris  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  Tic  III;II|;NK. 

( 'an  you  tell  me  in  the  year  when  you  say  you  saw  BuitDONwait 
on  Itoi.i j;?— 1  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  waiting  on 
BOOKS. 

Was  he  a  servant  at  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE'S  house? — Yes. 
He  w;us? — -Yes. 

When  KOGF.R  TICHHORNI:  went  to  Paris  used  he  to  stay  at  his 
father's  house  or  at  an  hotel ''. — 1  Ic  was  at  his  father's  house  some- 
times. 

But  do  you  know  that  he  stayed  at  an  hotel,  because  his 
father  had  not  rooms  enough  ''. 

The  I.OKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  letters  show  it.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says  he  has  taken  an  apartment  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
because  it  is  pleasanter  for  him  than  staying  at  his  father's  house. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  this  gentleman; 
therefore  I  want  to  know  how  it  was  if  he  was  staying  at  an  hotel 
and  saw  BuitnoN  waiting  upon  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  he  did  not  do  this,  if  I  re- 
collect  right,  till  ]s.-c'. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  The  father  had  only  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
Paris?— Yes. 

And  do  not  you  know  that  there  was  no  accommodation  what- 
ever in  that  suite  of  apartments  for  visitors? 

'The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  not  the  ground  at  all  that 
ROGER  puts  it  on  his  letter.     He  says  he  prefers  the  independence 
of  living  in  the  hotel ;  but  up  to  that  time  he  had  always  lived  at 
his  father's  house  when  he  was  in  Paris. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  When  he  was  a  boy. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  afterwards  until  that  visit 
when  he  chose  to  go  into  an  hotel,  lie  says,  "I  have  gone  into 
an  hotel  instead  of  going  to  my  fathers,  not  because  there  is  not 
room,  but  because  I  prefer  the  independence  of  not  living  with 
my  father  and  mother." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Certainly  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  made  a  general  rule  when  he  went. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  will  find  that  that  is  not  so  if 
you  look  at  the  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Ishall  be  guided  by  your  lordship  in  that  matter : 
but  I  really  thought  he  did  not  stay  at  his  father's  house  on  the 
visits  he  paid  to  Paris. 

The  WITNESS  :  The  reason  I  asked  BURDON  to  go  down  with  me 
was,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  boys  together, 
and  that  he  was  fitter  to  recognise  the  real  ROGER  TICHBORNE  than 
anybody  else;  because  as  I  had  imagined  he  had  always  waited 
upon  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  fancied  he  had  been  on  one  or  two 
expeditions  with  him.  That  was  my  impression,  and  the  reason 
I  asked  WILLIAM  BURDON*  to  accompany  me. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  not  you  know  he  never  entered  JAMER 
TICHBORNE'S  service  until  after  ROGER  was  at  Stonyhurst  ? — Ho 
had  always  been  with  the  family. 

But  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  only  came  over  to  his  brother's  as  a 
visitor.  Do  not  you  know  that  BURDON  never  entered  JAMES 
TICHKOKNE'S  service  until  after  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  entered 
Stonyhurst? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  time  when  he  entered 
Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBOISNE'S  service  ;  but  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  ROGER  TICH  BORNE. 

Very  likely  he  may  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  but  that 
would  not  justify  you  in  saying  that  you  were  under  the  impression 
that  you  thought  he  was  his  valet  unless  you  had  something  else. 
You  do  not  know  when  he  entered  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBOIINE'S  ser- 
vice?— No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  Do  you  know  when  he  left  it  ? — Xo ; 
I  am  not  certain.  It  was  when  he  went  into  the  Customs.  It 
must  have  been  about  1855  or  1856. 

After  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  gone  away  ? — After  ROGER  TICH- 
BOIINE  had  gone  away  is  my  impression. 

Dr.   KENEALY:  When  did  you  first  hear  the  Defendant  had 
turned  up  in  Australia  ? — Lady  TICHBORNE  told  me  of  it. 
I  ask  you  when  ? — 1  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date. 
I  do  not  want  the  exact  date.     About  how  many  months  was 
it  before  he  came  home  for  instance? — It  was  many  months  before 
he  came  home. 

Was  it  in  Paris  that  she  communicated  it  to  you  or  in  London? 
— I  think  it  was  in  London. 

Did  she  tell  you  she  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  CUBITT 
and  Mr.  GIBBES  ? — Yes. 

And  I  suppose  told  you  in  fact  all  her  proceedings  with  reference 
to  those  two  gentlemen  ? — I  think  she  did. 
Substantially  she  told  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  hardly  a  question,  because  Mr.  SEYMOUR 
cannot  know  that,  and  whether  she  told  him  all  the  communica- 
tions between  her  and  Mr.  (lir,i;i.>. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  as  he  believes.  Do  you  believe  sub- 
stantially she  told  you  all  that  was  going  on  ? — I  can  only  speak 
of  what  I  know  of — what  has  come  out. 

Did  not  she  show  you  the  letters  and  the  correspondence  that 
was  passing  ? — Yes. 

Did  not  you  know  that  there  was  a  person  employed  by  the 
family  out  in  Australia  to  watch  the  supposed  ROGER? — No,  I  did 
not  know  there  was  anybody  out  there. 

Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  M<  Ki  N/II:  V — I  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Mi  Ki  N/.IE  only  after  the  interview  which  I  had  at  Alresford  with 
the  Claimant. 
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At  the  time  Lady  TICIIBORNE  was  making  known  these  commu- 
nications to  you,  with  Mr.  GIBBES  and  Mr.  CUBITT,  you  were  not 
avv.ire  of  MclvKSZlE  iu  Australia? — 1  was  not. 

As  I  understand,  she  showed  you  a  letter  written  by  ROGER? 
— Yes. 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  her  showing  you  the  first  letter  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  except  of  that  letter  where  trouble  is  spelt 
'•  truble." 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  her  showing  you  the  first  letter  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  mark  on  his  side,  and  referred  to  hishand- 
writing  and  the  Brighton  card  case  '? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  not  in  the  same  letter. 
You  say  a  letter  in  which  she  referred  to  three  things. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Are  not  those  three  things  in  the  first  letter? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  the  handwriting  is  when   he 
complains  that  she  has  not  acknowledged  him. 
•••  M  r.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  first  letter  does  speak  of  the  three 
things. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  So  1  thought. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Or  two  of  the  three. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Two  of  the  three  ;  the  brown  mark, 
and  the  Brighton  card  case ;  and  then  comes  a  letter  in  which  he 
says,  "  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  not 
acknowledging  me.  You  ought  to  know  my  handwriting,"  I 
think  that  is  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  is  quite  right ;  the  handwriting  is 
not  alluded  to. 

Have  you  no  recollection  then  of  her  having  showed  you  that 
letter — did  she  mention  to  you  her  having  received  such  a  letter  ? 
— No. 

At  that  time  that  he  was  mentioned  to  you  did  you  believe  that 
he  was  an  impostor? — I  thought  his  proceedings  were  very  odd. 

You  did  not  believe  him  to  be  your  nephew  ? — As  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  what  had  taken  place  I  did  not. 

Did  you  have  frequent  and  long  conversations  with  your  sister 
in  which  you  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  he  was  not  her 
son  ? — Whenever  I  went  to  her,  and  she  told  ine  something  fresh 
about  it,  I  conversed  with  her  upon  it. 

And  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  he  was  not  her  son? — That 
nothing  he  had  hitherto  done  was  sufficient  to  persuade  her  that 
he  was. 

You  have  told  us  of  a  remarkable  observation  which  she  made 
one  day,  that  you  remonstrated  with  her  that  she  was  ready  to 
swear  to  him  without  ever  having  seen  him? — Yea. 

Did  she  tell  you  on  what  she  based  that  readiness  to  swear  to 
his  identity? — No. 

Did  you  ask  her  ? — Certainly,  I  had  been  talking  to  her  about 
the  proofs  that  h;id  hitherto  come  forward  as  to  his  being  the 
real  man. 

That  was  rather  a  startling  speech  of  her's? — I  thought  so. 

Dili  you  ask  her  on  what  she  was  ready  to  swear  without  having 
seen  him  ? — Yen. 

What  did  you  say  to  her? — I  asked  her 

That  was  a  very  strorg  expression  :  '•  I  am  ready  to  swear  to 
him  without  ever  having  si.'un  him."  That  must  have  made  a 
very  profound  impression  on  your  mind?— Yes. 

That  was  some  months  before  he  came  back  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us  what  took  place  upon  that? — It  destroyed  my  faith  in 
her  judgment. 

Is  that  all,  or  did  you  remonstrate  with  her?  On  what  was  it 
she  based  it '!  What  took  place  between  you  when  you  mide  that 
observation? — I  had  been  calling  her  attention  to  the  various 
things  that  occurred,  which,  to  my  mind,  tended  to  throw  doubt 
on  whether  he  was  her  son  ;  that  was  the  answer  she  gave  me. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  her 
on  that  startling  assertion  ? — I  merely  made  the  observation  ;  I 
do  not  remember  what  I  said  exactly. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  do  not  expect  you  to  remember  it  exactly. 
Surely  an  observation  of  that  kind  coming  from  your  sister  must 
have  made  a  very  profound  impression  upon  you.  Did  you  not 
ask  her,  "  How  on  cirth  have  you  brought  your  mind  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  that  "  ? — -I  said  something  to  this  effect— if  that 
was  her  state  of  mind,  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  her. 

You  did  not  ask  her  how  she  came  to  that  conclusion  ? — All 
that  had  gone  before. 

I  am  willing  to  take  it  at  any  time  ;  when  you  asked  her  how 
she  came  to  this  conclusion,  what  answer  did  she  give  you  ? — v>hu 
said  she  was  sun:  In;  was  her  son. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  toy  the  had  been  talking  af  him. 

l.iit'i  iilniiil  nil  llnit  ii ji  In  Ilinl  time  ifus  kitoini.    Then 
a/I  In  Hull  linn-  irn.-i  l:nnirii  ii'il.-i  nut  .iil//i- 

eUnt  I/,  irin-i-iiiii  tin  inference,  irit/mut  in»n  .  tlmt  /,,•  teas  her  ton,  Tlu'n 
itioiis,   and //tin,   if  I  iiiii/ri:-itaml  it,  lie  nays, 
•  i  that,  it  >  .•//'/»/." 

KKNKALY  :  I  want  to  know  what  she  had  told  him  that  hail 
satisfied  her  of  his  identity.  (To  the  witness).  What  had  she 
told  you  that  convinced  her  that  he  was  her  son  ? — I  do  not  think 
she  guve  any  specific  reason  for  being  convinced. 

iiust  have  given  some  reason,  or  you  asked  for  some  reason? 
— ThiTc  wri;  the  letters  ;  his  letters  to  her — there  was  nothing 
more — she  did  not  give  any  reason. 

Did  she  say,  "Then;  is  his  letter,  and  I  know  his  handwriting." 

Did  she  say  that? — She  owned  that  his  handwriting  was  changed. 

to  her,   "  You  cannot  doubt  that  that  is  not  a  bit  like 

uidwriting,"   and  I  said,  "You   know  it,   HAKIUKT." 


Then  she  said  his  handwriting  had  changed,  she  could  not  account 
for  it  at  all. 

That  was  a  reason  against  his  recognition.  I  want  to  know  what 
reason  she  gave  for  his  recognition  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  any  reason 
she  gave. 

Did  you  not  ask? — I  did  ask,  and  I  got  no  answer.  I  got  no 
clear  answer. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  would  lie  no  reason  er.cepl  what 
was  contained  in  tlie  letters.  She  knew  nothing  except  irhat  Gibbes 
wrote  to  her,  and  what  the  Claimant  wrote  to  her ;  therefore  when  she 
showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Seymour,  she  shoired  all  she  knew,  and  all  aht 
i;oulil  possibly  know.  If  she  stated  anything  she  did  not  knyie  through 
tlti'st'  Utters  slit-  must  liaoe  invented  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  She  may  have  said  thtre  is  a  reason  I  cannot  tell. 
Yiiitr  lordship  knows  part  of  the  Defendant's  cane  is  that  the  card  case 
«•,(.<  kept  as  a  dead  secret  within  a  certain  small  circle. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  their 
i'ir:  -le  knew  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  She  may  have  said  to  this  gentleman,  "  I  recog- 
nise him,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason." 

The  WITNESS  :  That  she  never  did. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  Did  she  give  any  reason  at  all  ? — No, 
except  general  impressions  that  he  was  her  son. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Could  you  tell  as  near  as  you  know  about  how 
often  you  conversed  with  this  lady  on  the  subject  of  her  son ; 
about  ? — A  great  many  times ;  when  I  was  in  London  I  saw  her 
nearly  every  day.  We  did  not  always  converse  on  that ;  as  often 
as  I  could  see  her  I  went  to  her.  I  was  a  good  deal  occupied  at 
that  time.  I  saw  her  as  often  as  I  possibly  could  ;  when  she  had 
i  anything  new,  she  told  me  how  it  was  going  on. 

May  i  take  it  for  granted  whenever  you  spoke  to  her  on  this 

j  subject  you  dissuaded  her  against  the  idea  that  he  was  her  son,  or 

|  could  be  ? — I  told  her  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to 

prove  he  was  her  son  as  yet,  and  she  ought  to  be  very  much  on 

her  guard. 

You  say  she  refused  to  show  the  letter  to  your  sister? — That 
letter  she  refused  to  show,  I  told  them  of  it.  She  would  not  let 
them  see. 

Did  she  say  to  you,  "  I  shall  not  let  your  sisters  see  it "? — No. 

What  you  have  to  tell  me  on  that  matter  is  only  hearsay  ? — 
Only  hearsay. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  actual  fortune  your  sister  had.  I 
mean  her  annual  income.  What  was  her  annual  income  ? — It  is 
in  the  statement  of  Sir  J^MES  TICHBORNE,  about  £400  a  year. 

She  had  money  of  her  own,  independent  of  her  husband  ? — No, 
only  £100  a  year. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Only  £100  a  year,  we  have  had  all 
that. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Of  her  own? — Of  her  own.  £100  a  year  pin 
money. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  right  of  his  marital  relations  he 
took  the  income,  it  was  settled  after  it  was  found  she  was  to  have 
•liiO.UiMi  francs,  a  settlement  was  effected  by  virtue  of  which  she 
got  £1 00  a  year  for  her  own  separate  use,  and  the  husband  the 
income  of  the  rest  so  long  as  he  lived. 

The  WITS-ESS:  Yes,  until  the  deed  of  1848. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  could  not  have  touched  any 
of  this  money  except  with  thehusband'sjconsentand  through  the 
trustees  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  and  by  the  deed,  when  it  was  executed, 
it  took  away  her  power  of  leaving  the  money  afterwards.  Origin- 
ally as  the  deed  was  settled  she  would  have  the  power  of  appointing. 

That  was  not  his  by  the  deed  ? — That  deed  was  executed,  and 
by  the  deed  that  was  executed  her  power  of  appointment  was 
taken  away. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  You  say  the  Defendant  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  ROGER  TICHBOKNE.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection 
of  UoiiER?— Yes. 

Had  ROGER  dark  brown  hair? — Yes. 

And  bluish  grey  eyes  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  ROGER  had  a  movement  about  the 
j  eyebrows  when  he  was  interested  or  animated,  or  excited  in  con- 
versation ? — No. 

You  never  noticed  it  ? — I  never  noticed  it. 

Was  there  not  a  very  great  resemblance  between  ROGER'S  eyes 
and  his  mother's  ? — No. 

None  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  there  was  not  ? — I  did  not  think  Mrs. 
TICIIBORNE'S  eyes  were  the  same  colour. 

Was  there  not  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  expression  of 
the  eye  of  mother  and  son  ? — There  might  have  been,  but  I  never 
remarked  any  great  likeness. 

You  knew  your  sister  very  well,  and  you  knew  ROGER  well? — 
Yes. 

If  you  have  a  distinct  recollection,  say  so.  If  you  have  not, 
say  you  have  not? — In  the  large  eyebrows,  I  think  there  was. 

Both  had  large  eyebrows  ? — Yes ;  my  impression  was  my  sister's 
eyes  were  brown,  and  ROGER'S  grey. 

Do  you  not  remember  a  habit  that  both  had  of  showing  the  entire 
pupils  of  the  eyes  at  times  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Have  you  forgotten  it  ? — I  have  not  observed  it. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  a  very  close  observer? — Perhaps  not. 

That  would  account  for  it.  Had  not  ROGER  small  hands  and 
feet  ? — He  had  bony  hands.  I  should  not  say  he  had  small  hands  ; 
he  had  bony  hands,  red  hands. 

Were  they  not  small? — I  should  not  have  said  they  were  par- 
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tieulaily  smdl.     They  were  what  I  slimilil  rail  very  ugly  hand*. 

lla.l  lie  small.  welNmadc  fort  ? — 1  <lo  not  remember  lii.-  •• 

lliil  you  e\vr  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  walk? — He 
walked  'in  a  sloiichini:  sort  of  way. 

he  at  all  in-kneed? — I  think  he  was.  lie  walked  in  a 
slouching  sort  of  shuttling  way,  not  strong. 

Save  seen  in-kneed  anil  knock-kneed  nidi.  Did  he  not  walk 
much  in  the  same  way? — lie  walked  in  a  slouching  sort  of  way.  ] 
never  saw  his  1 

You  have  seen  in-kneed  men  walking,  have  not  you  V — \ 

Mid  lie  not  walk  a.-  an  in-kneed  man  walks? — I  could  n- 
lie   was  not  so  much  in-kneed  that    you  would  cay   he  was  in- 
knec'd. 

You  have  said  he  was  in-kn.-ed.  I>o  you  mean  to  withdraw 
it? — I  do  not  know  if  he  was  iii-kn.ied  or  not. 

Why  did  you  say  he  was  iti-knced  ? — I  did  not  know  1  had 
done  so. 

Can  you  toll  me  what  year  it  was  you  had  that  breakfast  with 
General 'MAXI>I:E\  II.I.K  ? — It  wasa  dinner. 

A  dinner? — When? 

V,.sv_.|t  \vassome  time  when  I  was  passing  through  I'arU. 

You  would  often  pass  through  Paris? — Yes.  to  ^o  to  the 
south. 

Was  it  thirty  years  ago? — It  was  about  1841  or  IS!;',.  I  went 
both  times  through  Paris  at  that  time,  going  south.  It  was  on 
one  of  those  occasions.  I  could  not  be  certain. 

Was  it  not  1*11? — It  might  have  been  IS  H. 

Your  impression  is  it  was  1841  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1841.  It  was 
cither  in  1841  or  is  I:;. 

Was  that  the  last  time  you  had  ever  seen  General  MANDHEVII.LE? 
— That  was  the  last  time,  I  think. 

Did  ho  die  soon  after  that? — I  was  away  from  lsl:i  to  1847. 
I  Ie  was  dead  when  I  came  back,  but  when  he  died  I  do  not  know. 

At  all  events,  he  was  dead  when  you  came  back  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

First  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  card  case — as  to  that  being 
kept  a  perfect  secret.  I  refer  your  lord  ships  to  the  top  of  page  726. 
Was  that  card  case  at  Brighton  generally  known  "  in  our  circle  "? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I 
never  knew  anything  at  all  about  it,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Air.  HAWKINS  :  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  Lady  TICH- 
BOHNE  had  told  you  as  to  all  her  communications  with  CUBITT  and 
GIBBES.  Did  she  tell  you  that  it  had  .been  communicated  to  her 
that  the  Defendant  had  St.  Vitus's  dance  ? — No. 

Or  that  he  had  said  he  enlisted  ? — No. 

That  his  father  had  bought  him  off? — No. 

Were  either  of  these  circumstances  in  the  least  degree  referred 
to  by  Lady  TICHBORNE  ? — No. 

Now  as  regards  Mr.  HOPKINS  during  that  interview  at  Mr. 
HOPKINS'S,  was  he  excited  at  all? — I  should  say  he  was. 

I  mean  to  say  did  that  occur  to  you  at  the  time  ? — Yes  it  did, 
•when  he  made  that  observation,  swearing  across  the  table,  he  was 
very  excited. 

As  regards  Mr.  HoriuNs's  relation  to  the  family,  who  had  Mr. 
HOPKINS  acted  for  in  the  family  matters? — He  had  acted  for  Sir 
JAMES  TICHBORNE. 

Not  for  Sir  EmvAUD  at  all  ? — I  believe  not. 

Do  you  know  who  was  Sir  EDWARD'S  adviser? — Mr.  SL.VUUIITEII. 

Did  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  also  act  for  Roi;i:i>.  TICHBOIINK  ? — Yes. 

When  Mr.  HOPKINS  made  use  of  that  expression — "  By  God  I 
believe  he  is  ROGER  TICHBORNE  !  "  did  he  give  you  his  reasons  for 
his  belief  ?— No. 

Did  you  ask  him  for  them  ? — No. 

Y'ou  have  said  as  regards  the  knees,  it  was  a  slouching  walk. 
There  is  a  matter  I  had  not  in  my  hands  at  the  moment.  It  has 
only  this  moment  come  up.  Will  you  lie  kind  enough  to  look  at 
that  .and  tell  me  is  that  the  handwriting  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? 
In  your  belief  is  that  his  handwriting  (a  book  was  handed  to  the 
witness)  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  (the  book  was  then  handed  to  the 
Court). 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  book  will  be  produced  when  we  re- 
assemble. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Is  this  a  book  that  was  spoken  of,  by  one  of 
the  witnesses? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  my  lord,  it  has  never  been  spoken  of  yet. 

Will  you  just  take  these  in  your  hand?  Are  these  letters  in 
the  handwriting  of  your  father  and  are  those  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE?  There  are  two  in  the  handwriting  of 
your  father.  (Some  letters  were  handed  to  the  witness)? — Tlios 
are  both  in  my  father's  handwriting,  and  these  are  Sir  JAMES 
TICHBORNE'S. 

Those  three  are  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORNE'S  ?— Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :    They   are  letters  which  have  not  been  put  in 
yet.    They  are  long  letters. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  were  asked  about  a  fall  which 
ROGER  had  as  a  boy  or  child? — Yes. 

You  say  he  was  ill  for  some  time.  Did  you  ever  understand  it 
had  affected  his  head  at  all?— Never. 

Did  yon  ever  know  of  his  having  any  m-rvous  affection,  whether 
St.  Vitus'  Dance  or  otherwise  that  ever  interfered  with  his 
studies? — Never. 

Never  heard  father  or  mother  mention  anything  of  the  sort  ? — 
I  never  beard  father  or  mother  or  anybody  else  mention  it. 


You  have  been  uskcd  about  his  drinking  ;  you  say  he  did  drink 
i  deal? — lie  did  drink  a  good  cl 

Do  v,m  mean  he  drank  more  at  dinner  or  after  dinner  than 
ither  people,  or  that  he  drank  when  he  was  by  himself  alone? — I 
cannot  say  I  have  ever  observed  his  drinking  mu'-h,  but  think  he 
lid  drink  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  seen  him  drink  in  his  room 
when  smoking  ag Ideal. 

What  did  he  drink  on  those  occasions?- lie  drank  spirits 
uid  water. 

Brandy  and  water  ? — Brandy  and  water,  as  well  as  I  reco 

Dili  i;  you   tie  dnnk  A  good  deal,    that   i.s    more    than 

my  per.-' ui   would  who  was  smoking  his  eig-ir  or  pipe? — I  should 
not  I.  .ed    it,    but   1  know   it   v.  .  •,  atiou  he  did 

Irink  a  good  d. 

That  is  what  you  have  heard  other  people  <ay.  Did  you  your- 
self ever  observe  he  was  drinking  wliat  one  calls  to  excess? — 1 
never  did  myself.* 

A  ,1  run]: :  Are  you  aware  of  any  tattoo  marks  on  his  arm  ? — I 
:iad   always    heard  he  was  tattooed,  I  never  saw  them,  at  I 
do  not  remember. 

The  LOUD  Cim:i  JUSTICE  :    In  his  letter  to  you  he  complained 
of  the  way  he  had  been  treated  since  he  came  to  England,  but.  as 
1  understand,  he  did  not  give  you  any  instance  of  ill-treatr 
—  No.  he  did  not. 

Now,  your  family  on  your  side  have  they  done  anything  of 
which  he  could  complain  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

You  have  no  interest  whatever,  or  your  family,  in  the  result  of 
lisputes? — Not  in  the  least — no  interest  at  all. 

Of  any  sort? — Of  any  sort.  We  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  welcome  the  real  ROGER,  and  only  anxious  to  identify  him  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.* 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  Was  ROGER  spare  and  thin  ;  or  how 
would  you  describe  him  in  that  respect? — Very  spare  and  very 
thin ;  very  thin. 

Was  he  narrow  about  the  chest? — He  was  narrow  about 
the  chest. 

Did  you  see  during  the  time  you  knew  him  any  change  in  that 
respect,  any  great  development  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Or  any  tendency  to  development? — Up  to  the  time  of  his 
going  abroad,  I  saw  no  change  whatever.  He  was  uniformly 
thin  whenever  I  saw  him. 

AVheu  you  heard  him  examined  as  a  witness  did  you  recognise 
any  accent  or  tone  of  voice  or  anything  which  reminded  you  of 
the  ROGER  you  had  known  ? — No.  I  think  the  tone  of  voice  en- 
tirely different,  and  the  manner  of  speaking. 

Your  sister  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  speaking  French? — 
She  was. 

Was  she  stout  or  thin  ? — Very  thin. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  conversation  she  had  witli 
you,  did  she  mention  any  communication  she  had  received  about 
his  having  had  St.  Vitus'  dance  ? — No,  my  lord,  she  never  did. 

Or  about  his  having  mentioned  his  grandfather  ? — No,  never. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (a  juror)  :  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  a  brown 
mark  on  his  side? — No,  never. 

Had  ROGER  any  particular  mark  about  his  thumb  ? — No,  not 
that  I  am  in  the  least  aware  of.  I  have  seen  his  hands  many  times 
constantly.  I  never  heard  of  it  and  never  saw  it.  I  should  say  I 
could  swear  he  had  not. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Will  your  lordship  allow  the  witness  to  look  at 
the  Defendant's  thumb  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
that  ? — I  do  not  see. 

Dr.   KENEALY  :  Show  your  thumb  (to  the  Defendant). 

The  WITNESS  (having  looked  at  the  Defendant's  thumb)  :  No, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  are  rather  short-sighted,  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  I 
believe? — Not  very  short-sighted. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  friend  has  handed  in  five  letters  ;  they  are 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  in. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  merely  identified. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  As  to  your  father's  illness  before  he  died  :  How 
long  was  he  ill? — He  was  very  ill  from  August  to  the  time  In- 
died  in  November.  I  did  everything  for  him,  and  managed  all 
the  pecuniary  affairs  and  everythingfor  him. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  to  tilings  himself  ? — He  was  unable  to 
a  ttend  to  things  himself. 

Was  it  understood  among  you  and  believed  among  you  it  was 
a  mortal  illness  from  which  he  could  not  recover? — Yes  it  was. 

From  what  time? — From,  I  should  say,  August. 

Wore  you  aware  of  ROGER  going  to  see  him? — I  remember  his 
going  to  see  him  perfectly,  but  I  was  not  there. 
[Adjourned  for  half  au  hour.] 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BURDON,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PA I:I:Y. 
Are  you  an  officer  now  of  the  Customs? — Yes. 
How  long  have  you  been? — I  joined  the  Customs  on  the  3rd 
October,  1853 — nineteen  years  last  October. 

Now  where  were  you  born  ? — I  was  born  at  Lower  Lytchett,  in 
the  county  of  Dorsetshire. 

(  ,111  \ .  ,i  ii-ll  us  when  you  were  born  ? — I  was  born  on  the  14th 
of  March, 


*  The  reader  will  notice  and  appreciate  this  suggestive  examination 
by  the  Judge, 
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As  a  boy  or  child  can  you  remember  TICHBORNE  ?— From  my 
earliest  recollections — at  least  the  DOUGHTY  family. 

How  early  do  you  remember,  about  what  age  were  you  ? — I 
can  remember  from  four  years  of  age  being  there. 

I  will  ask  you  this  just  to  fix  your  mind  with  the  date,  did  you 
ultimately  go  into  the  service  of  any  member  of  that  family — Mr. 
JAMES  TICIIBOKNK  ?— I  was  first  of  all  put  to  school  by  Mr. 
DOUGHTY  of  Upton,  and  subsequently  taken  into  his  service,  and 
(1  to  have  me  in  his  room  of  a  morning  at  10  o'clock  to 
finish  my  education. 

Mr.  DoL'Gim-  did?— Mr.  DOUGHTY  of  Upton. 

He  was  afterwards  Sir  EDWARD? — Subsequently  Sir  EDWABD. 

Do  you  remember  going,  and  the  date  at  which  you  went,  into 
the  service  of  Mr.  JAMES  TlCHBORHE? — I  was  with  Mr.  JAMES 
TICIIHORXE  for  seven  years. 

LS45  or  so  ? — It  was  about  the  year  1845  or  1846. 

While  you  were  put  to  school  by  Mr.  DOUGHTY  and  treated  in 
the  way  you  have  described,  did  you  know  young  KOGER  CHARLES 
TICHBORNE  ? — I  did. 

About  what  age  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — About  nine 
years  of  age,  when  he  had  a  person  of  the  name  of  CHATILLON 
with  him.  He  used  to  ride  a  donkey  about  in  the  park. 

1!  i  IGER  did  ? -Master  ROGEU,  son  of  Mr.  JAMES  FRANClsTlCHBORNK 

Used  he  to  come  with  his  father  on  a  visit? — -With  his  father 
visiting,  and  his  tutor. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOI:  :  Who  was  he  ? — CHATILLON. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  remember  CHATILLON,  his  tutor, 
very  well '( — Quite  well. 

How  often  used  ROGER  and  his  father  to  come  on  a  visit  to 
Upton '? — I  never  remember  that  at  Upton,  only  on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOIS  :  It  was  there  that  you  saw  young  ROGER 
and  his  tutor? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Mr.  DOUGHTY'S? — Yes,  Upton  House, 
near  Poole,  Dorset. 

At  that  time  what  language  didJRoGER  speak  ? — French. 

Do  you  speak  French  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  at  that  time  ? — No. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  as  a  boy  he  spoke  any  language  but 
French,  or  when  was  that? — Xot  to  my  recollection.  His  tutor 
was  French,  and  I  never  heard  anything  but  French ;  he  was 
known  as  the  French  boy. 

In  184y  or  thereabouts  you  say  you  went  into  the  service  of  Mr. 
JAMES  TICHUOHNE  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  young  ROGER  TICHBORNE  going  to  Stony- 
hurst? — I  do  not. 

When  you  went  into  the  service  had  he  gone  to  Stonyhurst  ? — 
Yes. 

He  had  left  his  father's  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  with  Mr.  Ticiir.ouNi:  ? — I  joined  Mr.  TICH- 
BORNE at  Upton  House  ;  from  there  we  proceeded  to  Bath,  to  Mr. 
i  TICHBORNE,  at  1U2,  Sydney  Place,  Bath ;  from  there  we 
proceeded  per  Great    Western,    to    FORD'S  Hotel,  Manchester- 
street,  Manchester-square. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Bath  with  Mr.  JAMES  TiciliiOKNi:  ? 
— About  a  week,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Do  you  remember,  now,  whether  at  that  time  ROGER  came  up 
to  London  to  FORD'S  Hotel  with  his  father? — I  was  going  to  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  TICHUOKNE  left  me  at  FORD'S  Hotel,  and  went  to 
Stonyhurst  himtelf  in  the  afternoon  to  fetch  M.I  :.  He 

told  me  he  was  afraid  he  would  lose  himself  on  account  of  his  not 
being  able  to  speak  English.     The  next  day  he  returned  to  \ 
Hotel  with  ROGER,  and  from  there  we  proceeded  to  Tichborne, 
in  Hampshire. 

This  was  in  1>> !."»  ? — It  was  his  first  time  coming  from  college. 

Mr.  Justice  I.rsn  :    l.StG  ;  you  said  1X15? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  I  think  it  is  18I~>. 

Was  it  1*1.'.  or  l.sji;  :  I  think  it  must  be  18  H!. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  had  a  short  vacation  in  IS!.".. 

The  WITNESS  :  This  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  I  am  allud- 
ing to. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  remember  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE 
going  down  to  Stonyhurst  to  fetch  his  son  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Where  do  you  say  you  went  to,  Upton  ? — 
No.  to  Tichborne. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  About  how  long  did  you  stay  there,  do 
you  remember  ?-  -A  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  From  there  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR, 
now  deceased. 

Did  you  stay  there  for  some  little  time  ? — We  generally  used  to 
Krigland  altogether  about  six  weeks. 

iftne  first  time? — About  three  weeks,  limigine. 

Did  BooBRtheo  return  to  Stonyhurst? — He  returned  to  London, 
and  then  returned  to  Stonyhurst. 

Where  did  you  go  to  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ? — Back  to 
Tichborne. 

Where  did  you  ultimately  goto  with  him?— From  thereto 
Southampton,  and  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  and  from  Havre 
— there  was  no  railway  at  that  time — we  went  by  diligence,  we 
got  to  Rouen,  and  from  Ilouen  to  Paris,  to  meet  Lady  TICIIIJ'IRNI; 
— Mrs.  TlCHBORNK  at  that  time. 

That  wa§  Room's  mother?— Yes.  We  met  her  at  the  Hotel 
Dauphin,  Km;  Dauphin,  P 

Was  Mr.    JAM  :;E  then  residing  at  Paris?— He  was 

staying   at  an  Hotel  at    that  time,    the   hotel  Dauphin.    Rue 
Dauphin. 


I  believe  you  remained  in  his  service  down  to  the  time  you  went 
into  the  Customs? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  some  of  the  names  of  the  places  he  lived  at 
in  I'aris? — Very  well. 

Give  them  to  us  ? — After  leaving  the  Hotel  Dauphin,  we  went 
to  the  Rue  Neuve  Luxembourg,  the  number  I  forget.  From  the 
Rue  Neuve  Luxembourg  we  went  to  the  Rue  Dauphin.  I  can 
remember  the  date  of  the  Rue  Dauphin  ;  we  were  living  there  at 
tho  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  Louis  PHILIPPE  was  dethroned. 
We  had  a  barricade  at  our  door.  That  was  in  1848.  From  the 
Rue  Dauphin  we  went  to  the  Rue  Castiglione  No.  9, — a  corner 
house.  From  the  Rue  Castiglione  we  went  to  the  Rue  des 
Pyramides  No.  "i.  That  was  a  corner  house.  That  was  the  last 
residence  that  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ever  had  in  Paris. 

Was  Mr.  TICHBORNE  in  the  habit  of  coming  over  to  England 
year  after  year  ? — Every  year  ;  sometimes  twice. 

W'here  did  he  stay  ? — Generally  at  Knoyle  or  at  Tichborne 
Park,  but  on  one  occasion  he  took  apartments  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  The  person's  name  he  took  the  apartments  from  was 
Collins,  Meridian-place,  Clifton. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  When  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  came  over 
in  this  way  to  visit  England,  used  you  to  see  ROGER  ? — Every 
time. 

Do  you  remember  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  I  think,  giving  him 
the.  use  of  any  rooms,  or  building  some  rooms  for  him  ? — He  built 
two  rooms  for  the  express  use  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Where  ? — As  you  go  in. 

First  tell  me  where.     At  Tichborne  ? — At  Tichborne. 

You  remember  these  rooms  being  built  purposely  for  RQGER  ? 
— Perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  their  situation  ? — I  do. 

Was  there  anything  to  mark  it  particularly  ? — Yes  ;  a  yew  tree 
in  front  of  them. 

Was  ROGER  in  the  habit  of  using  those  rooms  when  he  stayed 
at  Tichborne  ? — I  never  knew  them  to  be  occupied  by  any  other 
person. 

They  were  known  as  his  rooms? — As  his  rooms. 

Did  you  visit  Bath  at  any  time  ? — -On  several  occasions. 

Whom  did  you  used  to  visit  there? — His  brother,  Mr.  ROGER 
TICHBOHNE,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  SEYMOUR. 

What  washer  name? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was 
HOPKINS,  or  HOPKINSON. 

Was  ROGER  in  the  habit  of  going  with  you  to  Bath  ? — He  has 
been  there  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Was  ROGER  well  aquainted  with  Mrs.  HOPKINSON,  for  example? 
— Most  decidedly  so,  he  knew  her  more  at  Knoyle  than  at  Tich- 
borne, because  she  was  very  often  residing  there  with  her 
daughter. 

Did  he  know  her  also  at  Bath  ? — At  Bath  as  well. 

Do  you  remember  Air  ROGER  TICHBORNE  going  into  the  army  ? 
— Perfectly  well. 

And  did  you  on  any  occasion  accompany  his  father  to  Ireland  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  his  regiment  wasquartered? — Cahir,  in  Tipperary. 

How  long  did  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  stay  there,  do  youremem- 
ber? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  stayed  in  barracks  about 
a  week,  but  we  visited  various  parts  of  Ireknd,  the  Rock  of  Cashel 
and  other  places. 

You  stayed  in  barracks  about  a  week? — Yes. 

Where  used  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  to  dine  ? — In  the  officers'  mess 

With  his  son  ? — Witli  his  son. 

Mr.  Justice  MI-XLOI:  :  How  long  did  he  stay  there? — About  a 
week  I  think  we  stopped. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  at  any 
time  when  Mrs.  TICHUORNE  came  over  from  Paris  unknown  to  her 
husband  ? — Yes. 

About  when  was  that  ? — I  think  it  must  be  in  the  year  184G, 
because  it  was  at  the  time  when  ROGER  first  came  from  school. 

I  thought  it  was  later,  or  I  would  have  asked  you  about  it  be- 
fore. 

What  happened?  Do  you  recollect  her  coming  over? — Mr. 
TICHBORNE  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  HOPKINS,  his  solicitor,  at  Aires- 
ford. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Where  wag  Mr.  TICHBORNE  staying 
at  the  time  ? — At  Tichborne  Park.  He  went  to  dine  with  Mr. 
HOPKINS  at  Alresford,  and  about  11  p.m.  that  evening  he  ordered 
the  carriage  to  return  to  Tichborne. 

Had  you  gone  with  him  to  Alresford  ? — I  drove  him  there.  As 
he  left  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house,  and  we  were  proceeding  towards 
Tichborne,  I  saw  a  carriage  with  a  post-boy  and  a  pair  of  post- 
horses,  and  they  called  to  us  to  stop.  Mr.  TICHBORNE  descended 
from  the  carriage  and  had  a  conversation.  I  was  not  aware  who 
it  was  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  afterwards  learn  who  it  was? — 
Yes. 

Who  was  it? — Lady  TICHBORNE,  at  least  Mrs.  TICHBORNE 
rather. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  particulars  ;  I  believe  there  was 
some  unpleasantness  about  this ;  do  you  remember  the  part  that 
took  in  the  matter  ? — lie  proceeded  on  to  Tichborne  im- 
mediately  the  conversation  ended  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticu- 
lioKNE.     The  next  morning  early 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  became  of  Mrs.  TICHBOKNE'S 
carriage  ? — She  drove  I  believe,  to  the  Swan  Hotel, 
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Sin-  did  not  go  back  with  you  '.'      No.     Tin-  next  nmriiii.. 
early  Master  KIH;M:TI<'HI:OI:M.  took  a  hor.-" 
and  he  was  backwards  an J  forwards  on  three  or   four  .. 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  Serjeant    1'AllKY  :  Do  you  know  what  the  mil  of  ii  \ 
Mrs.  TlflllioiiNK  returned    to    London.     Two  or   three  days  after 

Mr.  TiCHBomnc  returned  to  London  ftbo,  and  (went with  him, 
and  we  found  Mrs.  TlcilliOUNK  :it  :','.>,  l'p|.<r  '  -street, 

(J  rosvenor-square. 

That  WHS  at  Mr.  Si:i  Mon:'s  house  ?- 

You  remember  that  incident  well'.' — Perfectly  well. 

And  the  part  that  young  Mr.  K-  ,    I  look 

You  said  you  remembered  young  Mr.  Km. 1:1:  going  to  Ireland, 
and  you  remember  visiting  him  at  Ireland,  and  so  on.  When  he 
first  joined  the  army  do  yon  remember  any  little  ineident  about 
his  uniform  that  you  can  U-ll  us 't-  \ 

What  was  it?— I  remember  being  in  his  room  the  liist  time  he 
put  his  regimentals  on,  at  Knoyle  House,  and  he  dined  in  them. 

During  all  this  time,  theyenisyou  have  lui  u  speaking  of.  when 
you  were  in  the  service  of  Mr.  .IAMKS  TIOMKOCNE,  did  you  know 
Mr.  l!o(ii:i:  TirimoiiNE  thoroughly? — Thoroughly. 

So  as  to  recognise  him  if  he  were  alive? — I  used  to  wait  on  him 
on  all  occasions. 


Mi.  •'  :  Where  used  you  to  wait  on  him?— At 

Kno\  '  lifton,  and  various  other  places  in  France. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I' u:i;v  :  That  was  during  his  father's  visits  here 
to  Knglaml  ?--Ves.  Mr.  lloni.i:  made  visits  to  France  as  well. 

Do  you  remember  his  eo:ning  over  to  Paris  just  before  he  left 
.ith  Anierie.i '/  -  I  «  tt  the  final  interview. 

'I '!»•  LOI;I.  Cn.  ;  The  final  interview  with  whom? — 

Wit'  ml  his  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Serjeant  1'Aitltv :  About  when  was  that  did  you  say? — 
That  must  have  been  the  eommeiieeinent  of  1853.  1  could  not 
ite. 

Mr.. Justice  Lrsu:  At  Paris?— Yes, my  lord,  Rue  desl'yramides. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :  You  Kay  you  were  present  when  he  finally 
took  leave  of  his  father  ami  mother? — Yea. 

Do  you  remember  any  little  lunch  or  dinner  that  was  given 
before  ? — Perfectly  well. 

\\  hen  was  that? — It  was  the  evening  previously,  as  he  was 
going  to  slart  in  the  morning. 

Do  you  remember  who  was  present  at  that  interview  ? — Yes, 
M.  CIIMII  i.ox,  M.  ])'AI:AN/A,  the  Abbe  SALIS,  and  his  father  and 
mother. 

Did  you  wait  on  them  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

Where  was  it.  was  it  at  a  dinner?— A  dinner. 
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Where  did  it  take  place? — In  the  dining  room  of  Rue  des 
Pyramides  No.  2. 

Their  own  house  ? — Their  own  house. 

You  remember  that  circumstance  well? — Perfectly  well. 

Was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  well  acquainted  with  M.  D'AIIANV.A  ?— 
Perfectly  so. 

We  know  M.  CHATILLON  had  been  his  tutor? — For  about  ten 
years.  J  knew  him  for  a  very  long  time. 

All  those  that  were  assembled  there  were  friends  of  the  family  ? 
— Friends  of  the  family — intimate  friends. 

You  say  you  knew  him  so  well  and  thoroughly,  and  waited  on 
him.  Will  you  describe  what  sort  of  a  young  man  he  was  ?  Y'ou 
«aw  him  up  to  1853,  just  before  his  leaving?— A  very  thin,  sickly 
young  gentleman. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Do  you  mean  sickly  looking? — Sickly 
looking.  He  was  pigeon-breasted  and  sloping  shoulders.  lie 
was  tall ;  I  should  think  he  was  5  feet  8  to  5  feet !),  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  Dark  brown  hair ;  at  that  time,  as  a  school  boy, 
he  used  to  wear  his  hair  very  long,  cut  in  a  circle.  After  he 
joined  the  army,  he  altered  very  much  in  appearance.  He  had  a 
stooping  gait  previous  to  that.  Afterwards  he  got  drilled  up 
better,  and  got  his  hair  cut  short,  and  always  wore  it  after  that, 
with  a  slight  moustache,  and  a  small  patch  of  hair  here  (pointing 
to  his  chin)  ;  he  had  no  whiskers  or  anything,  all  shaved  clean. 


Mv.  Serjeant  PAI;I:Y:  Do  you  recollect  his  face  and  features 
welly  Perfectly  well.  I  was  very  much  attached  to  the  young 
gentleman  myself. 

Did  he  know  you  thoroughly? — Most  decidedly. 

You  speak  of  him  as  h*  appeared  to  you,  and  as  you  remember 
him  iu  IS.";:!,  just  before  he  left  for  South  America? — Yea. 

You  are  describing  him  as  he  was  then? — Y'es,  he  was  very  sick 
when  he  started  from  home. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  unwell  ? — Y.CS,  the  last  night  he  dined 
with  his  father  and  mother  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health. 

The  I,ni:i>  C'IIIKI-  JrsTtcv: :  In  what  respect? — He  had  a  nasty 
I  thought  he  was  consumptive,  or  it  was  asthma,  or 
something  of  that 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAIXV  :  You  can  tell  us  whether  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  smoking? — Very  much  indeed,  and  took  snuff  as  well. 

Did  he  take  snuff  in  more  than  ordinary  quantities? — He  used 
to  have  canisters  of  snuff.  A  small  tin  canister  called  Luudy 
Foot,  and  that  was  the  snuff  he  took  particularly. 

You  noticed  his  sickly  appearance? — He  always  had  a  sickly 
appearance,  and  was  very  delicate  in  fact. 

Did  you  ever  notice  any  marks  that  he  had  ? — Yes,  he  had  a 
mark  on  his  chest  hero,  that  is  one. 

The  LOI:I>  Ciiir.r  JrsTicK:  W  hat  sort  of  a  mark  was  that  ? — He 
had  a  mark  somewhere  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece  just  on 
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his  chest.  There  was  hair  growing  round  it,  but  not  on  the  spot. 
The  last  night  he  left  Paris  he  was  very  ill ;  he  was  not  staying  at 
his  father's  house.  About  10  o'clock  I  left,  and  went  to  his 
lodgings  with  him  ;  I  got  him  to  bed,  and  went  out  and  purchased 


some  mustard,  and  made  him  a  mustard  poultice  and  put  it  on 
his  chest,  and  left  him  between  12  and  1.  That  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  a  natural  mark  ?— I  think 
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it  must  have  originated  from  a  boil  or  something  of   that  sort. 

Something  extending  out  of  the  skin,  with  hair  growing  round 
it? — It  was  rather  sunken. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Just  put  your  finger  where  yon  say 
it  was? — Here  (the  witness  pointed  to  hia  chest). 

In  the  centre  of  the  chest  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKHY  :  You  noticed  that  mark  on  the  evening 
when  you  put  this  mustard  poultice  on  his  chest  ? — Yes,  1  had 
noticed  it  on  occasions  previous  to  that.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
1  had  done  the  same  thing. 

Tin:  l,oi:i)  Ciini  JI-.STICE:  Had  itanycolour? — I  did  not  notice 
any  particular  colour  of  it.  It  was  a  sunken  mark  rather,  which 
showed  it  had  originated  from  a  boil  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
1  noticed  it  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY :  Was  he  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
at?  Was  that  your  feeling  or  opinion? — It  was  something 
of  asthma.  I  thought  he  was  consumptive  myself. 

Did  you  ever  notice  any  tattoo  marks,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  about 
-I  have  a  positive  recollection  of  thernatthepresentmoment. 
\V  ben  the  Defendant  first  arrived  in  this  country  I  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  them.  It  dipped  my  memory.  I  have  been  in  the  company 
of  so  many  seafaring  men,  and  as  every  one  in  tattooed,  it  flipped 


my  memory ;  but  as  soon  as  I  read  it  in  the  papers  1  remembered 
it  perfectly  well — the  R.  C.  T.  and  the  other  things.  I  must  have 
seen  it  the  last  night  that  ever  1  saw  him.  I  was  there  when  he 
changed  his  shirt  to  put  on  his  night-shirt,  and  I  put  him  to  bed. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him,  or  he  to  you, 
on  the  subject  of  those  marks  ? — Never,  not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Although  you  say  it  had  slipped  your 
memory  at  first  for  the  reason  you  give  us — being  in  the  Customs 
you  constantly  see  seafaring  men — are  you  quite  sure  he  had 
tattoo  marks  on  his  left  arm  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  he  had. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Did  you  see  it  more  than  once,  do  you 
mean  ? — I  must  have  seen  it  scores  of  times.  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  on  him  every  time  that  he  was  on  his  holiday,  and 
after  he  left  the  army. 

You  have  spoken  of  attending  on  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
frequently  when  he  was  in  England,  did  you  attend  on  him  in 
Paris  besides  the  time  when  he  was  there  in  1863,  do  you  re- 
member?— He  came  over  on  a  visit  at  the  time  we  lived  in  the 
Rue  Castiliogne.  He  was  stay  ing  there,  and  I  was  attending  him 
daily. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  on  any  other  occasion 
besides  that? — 1  have  attended  him  at  Tichborne. 
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I  mean  :it    Paris,   I   know   you  did  at  Tichbornc?— I  always 

n  liiin  up  tn  his  tin;il  departure. 

Whether  in  Paris  or  elsewhere?— Whether  in  I'  'vhere. 

The  I.olil.  Clli  -I  von  trll  us  when  was    ti 

tim,.  i  .1   of  eoming  .in   his   father's  house   in    P.. 

,,  hotel? — Tint  WUOD  the  hist  occa.  : 

.Mr.  Serjeant    I'AKKI  :   At  other  times  did  he  or  not  stay  at  his 
father's  huiis,'  exeept  on  that  one  occasion? — lie  never 
Imt  on. -e  at   his  father's  house  in  Paris,  and  that  was  at  '.»,  line 
Castiliogne. 

Mr.  Jnstiee  I.i  MI:  Never  but  once?— Never  but  once  to  my 
remembrance. 

Where    did    he    stop    on    the    utln  •  tt? — In    the    MIL- 

V:\iinne,  between  tin  ml  the  Muulevards  — the  last  time. 

rdof  him  belli;;  iu  I':n  -vo  occasions. 

l.oi:n Cm  :  Whii-li  two?— When  he  was  staying 

in  the   Kue  Castiliogne,  and   when   he  was  staying  in   the   Kite 

Vivienne,  when  he  took  his  final  departure. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  he  was  staying  at  an  hotel  ? — 
That  was  the  la.-.t  time. 

.Mr.  Serjeant  PALKY:  The  Kue  Vivieuue—  was  that  an  hotel? — 
lie  had  apartments  on  the  left  hand  side,  between  the  Bom 
the  Boulevards. 

That  was  the  last  time? — Yes,  that  was  the  lust  time — when  1 
saw  him  in  bed. 

You  see  the  Defendant  now  here  ? — Yes. 

1  lave  you  seen  him  before  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  at  Alresford,  in 
Hampshire,  and  I  saw  him  at  the  City  Club-house  on  one 
occasion. 

Were  you  here  at  the  last  trial  in  1871  ?— No. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  saw  him  at  Alresford  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAHHY  :  I  am  coming  to  that. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  had  better  hear  what  passed 
at  Alresford. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  First  of  all,  my  lord? 

The  1.01:1.  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Where  do  you  remember  first  seeing  the 
Defendant? — At  the  City  Club-house,  George-yard,  Lombard- 
street. 

How  came  that,  do  you  remember? — Perfectly  well. 

Then  tell  us? — I  saw  the  paragraph  in  the  Standard.  I  forget 
the  date  exactly — 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  . JUSTICE  :  Nevermind  the  date? — I  think  it 
he  L';!rd  January,  1867,  that  Mr.  HOLMES  had  inserted, 
stating  that  Sir  ROQBR  CHARLES  TlCHBOBNI  had  arrived,  and  been 
to  Paris,  and  his  mother  identified  him,  and  so  and  so.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  Mr.  HOLMES'S  otlice  with  the  newspaper  in  my 
hands,  and  the  particulars  and  address.  I  neves  had  heard  of 
Mr.  HOLMES  up  to  that  time.  I  knocked  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:V  :  Where  w.-is  his  office  ? — .In  the  Poultry. 
A  clerk  came  out.  Before  I  had  time  to  speak,  Mr.  HOLMES  came. 
himself.  1  said,  "  Are  you  Mr.  HOI.MKS?  "  lie  said,  "  Yes."  He 
said, '•  You  are  just  the  person  I  want  to  see,"  calling  me  by 
name.  1  was  in  uniform. 

In  the  Custom's  uniform? — In  the  Custom's  uniform. 

1  lad  you  ever  seen  him  before  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

Had  you  written  to  him? — No. 

Mr.  justice  LUSH :  He  culled  you  by  your  name? — He  knew 
me  by  my  dress. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAHHY:  How  could  he  have  known  you  by  your 
dress? — 1  see  hundreds  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  City. 

He  called  you  by  name  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  know  how  he  knew  your  name  ? — Yes.  He  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  BUHDON,  you  are  just  the  party  I  want  to  see. 
I  w  is  going  to  send  for  you.  1  have  been  to  Paris  and  seen  Lady 
TICHBORXK,  and  she  has  told  me  all  about  you."  Those  were 
his  words.  I  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon;  I  simply  called  to 
know  if  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  address  of  Sir  ROGER  CHARLES 
TICIIBORNE."  If  he  had  been  within  five  or  six  miles'  radius  that 
night  I  should  have  called  certainly  to  see  him.  1  wanted  no  one 
to  introduce  me  to  him.  He  invited  me  to  go  to  the  Club-house. 

Who  did?— Mr.  HOLMES. 

Was  anybody  else  present  ? — Not  on  that  occasion.  He  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  evening.  He  asked  me  what 
time  I  could  be  there.  I  said  from  \  to  5,  say  5.  I  was  detained, 
and  I  could  not  get  there  until  very  nearly  C  o'clock.  Of  course 
the  dinner  was  over.  The  clerk  was  in  attendance :  he  announced 
my  arrival. 

When  was  this  ? — At  the  City  Club-house. 

Where  is  that  in  the  City? — In  George-yard,  Lombard-street. 
Mr.  LKKTE  and  Mr.  HOLMES  both  came  out. 

.lust  let  me  understand.     Had  you  ever  seen  Mr.  LEETE  before 
that  evening  V — I    might  have  seen  Mr.   LEETE  in  the   way   of 
s  in  the  i  .  but  not  to  be  acquainted  with  him. 

Did  you  know  him  by  name? — Yes,  I  knew  the  name  well — 
the  firm  of  I.i  i.n:  and  VALNER. 

You  saw  Mr.  LI:I:II;  with  Mr.  HOI.MKS? — Yes. 

Tell  us  in  your  way  what  occurred? — He  asked  me  whether  I 
would  go  to  the  coffee-room  or  smoking-room.  I  said  to  the 
smoking-room.  I  went  up  there  and  sat  down.  I  had  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  cigar.  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  Mr. 
HOLM;  ID  one  side,  and  Mr.  LEKIT.  on  the  other,  and 

ileman   there   (pointing  to   the  Defendant) 

walked  in  and  turned  to  the  left.      I  was  not  introduced  to  him, 
neither  was  that  gentleman  introduced  to  me.     Mr.  HOLMES  took 


me  by  the  arm  and  said,  ••  Now,  I  -,-t  up  and  w.dk  round 

,ni\ ."      I  said,    ••  1 

will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  HOI.MI.S,  1  ha\e  p:,i,|  partieiilar  atten- 
tion to  evei  has  been  in  and  out  of  t!. 
have  been  here.  There  is  no  person  I  can  recognise  or  identify." 
Mr.  II"  i  me  how  So-and-So  signed  his  name,  and  wanted 
DM  t"  enter  into  family  matters.  I  said  ••  I  will  tell  you  what  it.  is, 
Mr.  MOI.MI>.  I  prefer  speaking  in  private,  if  you  have  anything  to 
say."  He  went  duwnstaiis  and  went  into  a  room,  and  rung  a 
bell.  I  stopped  and  had  a  cup  of  tea  with  him,  and  bid  him 
"good  night." 

\Vha>  was  it  Mr.  HOLMES  ask  you?     How  did  So-aud- 

^  i  t.  lite? — How  did  BOGKB  TlCBBOUIB  sign  his  nan 

You  should  have  said  that;  you  said  ".So-and-So"? — I  meant 

ME. 

Was  that  the  question  Mr.  HOI.MKS  asked  you? — Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  when  he  said  that? — lie  asked  me 
various  other  questions. 

What  were  they  ? 

The  LORI.  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Answer  one  at  a  time. 

The  WITNESS  :   I  took  up  a  pencil  and  showed  him  the  way  he 

0  sign  his  name:   and  then  he  asked  about  Mr.   I! 
TiriiiioRNE,  of  Math.     I  gave  him  a  description  of  that  gentleman, 
lie  was  a  very  tall  man.     He  began  to  ask  so  many  question 
my  suspicions  were  aroused. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :  Besides  asking  about  Mr.  ROUERT  TICII- 
H  iilNE,  of  Bath,  did  he  ask  any  other  questions?— He  asked  me 
about  the  family  in  general. 

The  Loitu  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Were  your  answers  taken  down? — 
Not  as  I  am  aware  of — it  was  verbal. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Then  you  say  you  asked  to  go  into  a 
private  room? — I  told  him  I  declined  to  answer  there  ;  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  me  to  say  it  in  private — those  were  my  words. 

Did  anything  pass  when  you  were  in  the  private  room  ? — Very 
little.  He  began  to  ask  so  many  questions  that  I  could  see  there 
was  some  gross  swindle  on  the  way.  That  was  my  opinion,  and 
that  was  the  conclusion  I  came  to. 

Try  and  see  if  you  can  remember  this.  You  say  the  Defendant 
came  into  the  smoking  room  and  passed  by  you  ? — Yes,  and  mut- 
tered something. 

As  he  passed  did  you  hear  whether  he  was  saying  anything 
or  talking  to  himself? — Yes.  I  could  not  understand  what  he- 
said  ;  he  was  speaking  something ;  some  broken  jargon  as  he 
passed  in  front  of  our  feet.  We  were  sitting  with  our  backs  to 
the  wall. 

Did  he  address  himself  to  anyone? — Not  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Is  that  all  that  happened  on  that  night  at  the  City  Club  ? — 
Everything  that  happened. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  before  you  went  to  Aires- 
ford  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Did  Mr.  HOLMES  ask  you  any  question  at 
all  about  Sir  ROQEB  TlCHBOHKE,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  before 
you  left  the  City  Club  ?— No  more  than  I  have  told  you  of. 

Afterwards  you  say  you  went  to  Alresford  ?— Yes,  that  was  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1807. 

Was  that  in  company  with  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUI:  ?— Mr.  HENRY 
DANDY  SEYMOUI:,  of  M,  Upper  Grosvcuor-street. 

Where  did  you  go  to  at  Alresford,  do  you  recollect  ?  What 
place  did  you  go  to  ?— On  arriving  at  Alresford  we  proceeded  to 
the  second  inn,  the  house  called  '  The  Horse  and  Groom,'  and 
partook  of  some  refreshment,  and  subsequently  met  this  gentle- 
man (pointing  to  the  Defendant)  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  HOPKINS'*  house. 

You  saw  Mr.  HOPKINS.     Did  you  see  the  Defendant? We  were 

sitting  down  taking  some  refreshments,  and  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  HOPKINS  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  We  walked 
put  of  the  door,  and  went  on  step  by  step  behind  them  almost. 
That  gentleman  got  up  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
step  at  the  door.  There  was  a  step  at  the  door  on  the  left  hand 
side  in  Alresford.  Mr.  SEYMOUR  touched  Mr.  HOPKINS  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  HOPKINS."  Mr.  HOPKINS 
said,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  SEYMOUR  ;  how  are  you?  "  He  imme- 
diately said,  "Sir  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBOHNE— Mr.  SEYMOUI:." 
That  man's  face  turned  as  red  as  the  sun,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. He  held  his  handout,  and  Mr.  SEYMOUI:  said,  "I  cannot 
recognise  you  as  Sir  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIBORNE."  He  said,  "Do 
you  know  this  gentleman?"  You  (addressing  the  Defendant) 
made  answer  and  said,  "  I  do  not  know  him.  I  think  it  is  my 
Uncle  NAN 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  were  in  plain  clothes  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  was  in  plain  clothes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  knew  Mr.  NANULE,  the  uncle,  did  you 
not? — Most  decidedly  1  did. 

lie  was  an  old  gentleman,  we  have  heard  ? — Yes,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  age,  I  should  imagine. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  said  that  ? — I  am  positively  certain. 

Do  you  remember  what  occurred  further?  Did  you  go  into 
"•  not?— During  the  time,  I  have  been  speaking  the 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  the  first  door  to  your  left  hand  side 
as  you  entered  the  passage  wa*  a  small  sitting-room.  We  went  in 
and  sat  down  in  front  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  the  right 
ami  Mr.  SEYMOUR  on  the  oilier  side,  and  we  had  an  interview  "for 

some    I 

Do  you  remember  substantially  what  passed  at  that  interview  ? 
—A  great  portion  of  it  I  remember. 
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Tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  recollect? — Mr.  SETMOUR 
asked  him  several  questions  about  the  shipwreck,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  lost  in  the  '  Bella,'  and  picked  up  in  a  ship  called  the 
'  Osprey,'  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  and  taken  on  to  Melbourne, 
and  got  a  berth  as  stock  rider  in  Gippcsland,  and  knocked  about 
in  one  part  and  the  other. 

The  Defendant  said  that?— Yes. 

Told  Mr.  SEYMOUR? — Yes,  Mr.  SEYMOUR  asked  Mr.  HOPKINS 
whether  he  was  that  gentleman's  legal  adviser.  He  said,  "  No,  I 
am  not.  I  have  given  up  business  for  some  time." 

Do  you  remember  or  not — say  yes  or  no — any  part  of  the 
questions  put  to  the  Defendant? — 1  remember  none  of  them. 

Will  you  just  tell  us  what  you  do  remember,  if  you  please? — 
Not  what  was  put  to  Mr.  HOPKINS. 

Whether  Mr.  SEYMOUR  asked  the  Defendant  any  questions  ? — 
Yes,  he  spoke  to  him  in  French,  and  he  never  made  him  any 
answer  to  it. 

At  that  time  you  understood  French  yourself,  you  say? — 
Decidedly. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  does  not  remember  exactly  what  he  said ;  do  you 
remember  what  he  said  ? — He  said,  "  Est  ce  que  vous  parlez 
Franchise  au  present  ?  "  He  answered  something  in  English.  It 
was  an  evasive  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  Mr.  SEYMOUR  said  to  him? — He 
asked  how  it  was,  if  he  was  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE,  that  he 
had  been  knocking  about  so  many  years,  and  never  communicated 
with  his  friends  or  relatives?  If  he  was  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE, 
he  should  have  thought  the  first  thing  he  would  have  done  on  his 
arrival  in  this  country  would  have  been  to  call  on  him,  or  his 
brother  or  some  of  his  relatives. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Defendant  said  anything  to 
that?— -Stop  a  moment.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  his 
answer  was  that  his  legal  advisers  had  advised  him  not  to  com- 
municate with  any  one.  Then  he  subsequently  said,  "I  decline 
to  speak  unless  my  legal  adviser  is  here."  He  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent  at  that  time. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? — The  same  that  a  Frenchman 
would  that  had  learnt  English  after  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

The  Defendant  did  ?— That  gentleman  there. 

How  did  he  speak  before  that? — He  spoke  like  a  Frenchman 
who  had  been  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  in  France,  and  came  to 
tin's  country  and  learnt  English.  "  I  do  not  know  dia,"  and  "  I 
do  not  know  dat,"  and  that  kind  of  style. 

At  this  interview? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOP.  :  Did  he  use  any  French  words? — I  never 
heard  one. 

It  was  a  French  manner,  was  it? — It  was  French  jargon. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  French  accent  ? — Yes,  French  accent. 

You  did  not  hear  a  single  word  of  French  ? — I  never  heard  a 
word  of  French  pass. 

Is  there  any  question  that  you  remember  now  that  Mr.  SEYMOUR 
put  besides  what  you  have  told  us  ? — Not  distinctly  at  present. 

You  say  he  declined.  lie  said  he  would  not  answer  any  further 
questions? — Fie  said  he  declined  to  answer  without  his  legal 
adviser.  I  distinctly  remember  that. 

Do  you  remember  or  not  whether  Mr.  SEYMOUR  said  anything 
about  seeing  him  again,  or  making  any  appointment  with  him? — 
I  was  not  present.  That  is  only  hearsay. 

During  tin's  interview,  and  while  you  were  there,  had  you  an 
envelope  in  your  hand  that  you  showed  to  the  Defendant  ? — Yes, 
I  had  a  letter.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket  now. 

Let  us  see  it.  Can  you  tell  us  in  whose  handwriting  it  is? — 
I  can. 

In  whose  handwriting? — The  father  of  Mr.  ROGER  CHARLES 
TICHBORNE.  (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel.) 

I  sec  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  you? — Yes. 

Tell  us  exactly  what  you  did  with  that  letter  while  the  con- 
versation was  going  on? — I  was  sitting  down  facing  that  gentleman. 
I  passed  the  letter  to  him  in  that  way  (describing.)  He  took  it. 
I  said,  "Do  you  know  the  handwriting?"  He  looked  at  it  and 
said,  "No,  I  do  not  know."  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  sitting  in  the 
same  position  as  that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  a  gentleman 
in  Court),  lie  passed  the  letter  to  me  in  this  way.  Mr.  HOPKINS 
made  the  remark,  "Good  God,  Sir  ROGER,  your  father's  hand- 
writing— Sir  JAMES'S  handwriting — not  know  your  father's 
handwriting  !  "  I  took  the  letter  and  put  it  back  in  my  pocket. 
Hi  re  it  is  now.  You  can  read  the  contents  of  it  if  you  like. 

'I  In-  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Let  me  look  at  it.  (It  was  handed 
to  his  lordship). 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAHI:Y  :  As  you  were  going,  did  Mr.  HOPKINS  say 
anything  to  you  V— Mr.  HOPKINS  accompanied  us  to  the  train. 

Did  lie  say  anything  to  you,  do  you  remember?— No,  I  was 
sent  on  in  advance. 

IS. 'ore  you  left  the  house,  did  Mr.  HOPKINS  say  anything? — 
Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  course,  was  very  angry  with  me. 

What  did  he  say? — He  ordered  me.  First  of  all  there  was  a 
luncheon  prepared,  and  Mr.  SKYMOCI:  said  lie  would  not  stop  in 
the  room  without  my  being  present  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  ordered  me 
out  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  SEYMOUR  was  going  to  leave  the  room, 
and  I  was  called  back  again. 

The  I.OUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Which  room  was  this?— In  the 
dining  room. 

Where  th.:  lunch  was  ?— Where  the  lunch  was. 
Was  any  objection  made  to  your  being  present  in  the  office? — 
No  objection  whatever. 


Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY:  Then  you  went  back  again? — I  went 
back  into  the  small  sitting-room  again. 

After  this  had  occurred,  and  after  you  had  shown  this  letter  to 
the  Defendant,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  had  said  what  he  did  as  you 
were  leaving,  did  Mr.  HOPKINS  say  anything  to  you  about 
mentioning  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it? — He  said,  "For  God's  sake  do  not  mention 
anything  of  this  painful  affair,  for  my  honour  is  at  stake."  That 
was  the  last  word  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  ever  spoke  to  me.  1  had 
forgotten  that. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  Defendant.  You  have  had 
these  opportunities  of  seeing  him.  Is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICII- 
BORNE  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  he  is  not — not  the  slightest 
resemblance. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Are  you  sure  that  Sir  EDWARD  built  two  rooms  at  Upton  for 
ROGER? — Not  at  Upton. 

Where  ?— Tichborne  Park. 

Were  these  rooms  joined  on  to  the  house? — Yes,  close  to  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  smoking. 
That  annoyed  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  he  played  the  cornopean 
and  French  horn,  and  those  rooms  were  built  expressly  for  him, 
and  there  was  a  yew  tree  there,  facing  them  as  you  went  in  at 
the  kitchen  door. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was? — They  were  built,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  when  ROGER  was  at  Stonyhurst  at  school. 
I  remember  the  building  of  them  perfectly  well. 

They  were  built  for  him  to  smoke  and  play  his  horn  in? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Had  Mr.  GOSFORD  any  office  in 
that  part  of  the  building? — Mr.  GOSFORD  had  an  office 
underneath  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  They  were  built  over  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  office? — 
They  wree  built  over  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  office,  and  one,  I  think,  was 
where  they  used  to  keep  bacon  in,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  GOSFORD'S 
private  office,  and  those  two  rooms  were  above.  You  entered 
them  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  I  want  to  know  is,  were  Mr. 
GOSFORD'S  office  and  those  rooms  both  built  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Certainly. 

Or  was  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  there  first,  and  these  two  rooms  built 
over  ? — No,  all  built  over. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  JAMES  TiCiiiioitNE 
dined  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  that  day  that  you  speak  of  in  1816  ? — 
Quite  certain. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  partner,  Mr.  DUNN?  I  was  not 
much  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  seen  him. 

Try  and  recollect  yourself;  are  you  sure  it  wa=i  not  at  Mr. 
DUNN'S  that  he  dined? — No,  it  was  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house  I  am 
perfectly  certain. 

Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house,  and  not 
to  the  '  Swan  '  that  Lady  TICHBOHNE  went  that  evening  ? — I  heard 
it  was  to  the  '  Swan.'  I  told  you  it  was  only  hearsay.  I  met  her 
in  the  streets. 

You  cannot  tell  us  where  she  went? — I  cannot;  I  understood, 
and  was  told  it  was  to  the  'Swan';  I  never  saw  her  at  the 
'Swan' ;  the  next  time  I  saw  her  was  at  39,  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  HIBBERT,  of  Cheriton? — Yes,  we  gave  him  a 
lift  as  far  as  Tichborne  Park  gate  that  night.  He  was  the  parson 
of  Cheriton.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  the  name.  He  was 
an  elderly  gentleman. 

Now,  reminding  you  of  that,  are  you  quite  sure  the  dinner  was 
not  at  Mr.  DUNN'S? — It  was  at  the  house  that  I  knew  Mr.  HOPKINS 
to  be  living  in,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  present,  because  1  waited 
on  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  the  same  house  that  you 
went  to  with  Mr.  SEYMOUR  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  lived 
in  that  house  then  ? — Most  decidedly. 

In  1846  ? — He  must  have  lived  there. 

Do  not  tell  me  about  "  must,"  you  say  you  were  there,  arc  you 
prepared  to  swear  that  the  house  you  went  to  in  1840  was  the 
same  house  that  you  went  to  in  1867  ? — It  is  the  same  house. 

That  you  are  sure  of  ? — I  am  certain,  because  1  have  been 
staying  at  the  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  been  staying  at  the  house  ? 
— On  one  occasion  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  for  several  days. 

When  was  that  ? — It  was  during  one  of  our  visits  to  Tichborne, 
it  was  a  short  time  previous  to  going  to  Ireland.  I  believe  there 
was  some  business  connected  with  ROGER. 

A  settlement  ? — He  was  then  in  the  Carabineers.  It  was  about 
some  settlement.  His  father  was  staying  in  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house, 
and  it  was  the  same  house. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  DUNN  was  the  senior 
partner? — He  might  have  been.  I  know  the  firm  was  DUNN  and 
HOPKINS. 

Do  you  not  know  it  was  Mr.  DUNN'S  house? — I  never  saw  Mr. 
HOPKINS  at  any  other. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  seeing  Mr.  DUNN 
there  in  IS  1(1  ? — I  cannot  remember  seeing  him  there. 

Of  course  you  remember  Mr.  ROGER'S  eye-brows  very  well  ?— 
I  remember  his  general  appearance. 

Had  he  bushy  eye-brows? — Very  long  eye-lashes,  and  rather 
arched  eye-brows.  He  had  a  thin,  melancholy  countenance  ;  long 
straight  hair. 
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What  sort  of  eye-brows  were  they  in  addition  to  being  arched  ; 
thick  or  thin?— Uitther  thick. 

Had  his  father  eye-brows  of  the  same  kin-1  ?— His  father,  you 
mist  understand,  was  a  very  old  gentleman.  He  had  no  hair  at 
ull  on  his  head. 

I  was  not  aware  he  had  lost  his  eyebrows  ? — I  do  not  remember 
liis  having  them. 

Come;  had  he  not  thick  eyebrows,  like  his  son? — I  do  not  re- 
member his  having  thick  eyebrows. 

Do  you  remember  him  "at  all? — I  should  say  1  did  perfectly 
well 

\\ 'as  he  a  tall,  portly  gentleman? — A  man  about  12  stone 
weight, 

Twelve  stone  weight? — Rather  corpulent. 

Was  Sir  Kinv.viin,  his  brother,  a  stout  man  too? — His  brother 
wss  much  stouter  and  heavier,  but  they  were  both  cripples. 

1  In  you  remember  Mr.  ROBERT  TlClliuwNE  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Was  he  not  a  tall,  stout  man  likewise? — When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  a  man  of  six  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  and  very- 
thin  indeed. 

Afterwards  did  he  not  get  stout? — Yes,  it  appears  he  had  some 
aocident,  and  through  that  accident  he  got  very  stout,  and  lived 
about  seven  years  after  that. 

The  three  brothers  were  tall,  stout  men  ? — Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE 
was  not  a  particularly  tall  man. 

Five  feet  nine  or  ten? — Somewhere  about. 

I  call  that  a  good  height.  KOBERT  was  the  tallest? — Most 
decidedly. 

Sir  EDWARD  and  his  brother  JAMES  were  much  about  the  same 
height? — No.  Mr.  EDWARD  DOUGIITV  subsequently.  Sir  EDWARD 
was  a  killer  man  than  ever  Mr.  JAMES  FRANCIS  was. 

Was  he  as  tall  as  Mr.  ROBERT  ? — No. 

Was  he  six  feet? — Five  feet  ten  and  a  half;  being  a  cripple 
you  cannot  judge. 

And  his  brother  was  about  five  feet  ten  ? — I  do  not  say ;  being 
a  cripple  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  a  man's  height. 

Had  not  those  three  brothers  all  arched  and  bushy  eyebrows  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  them  having  bushy  eyebrows. 

Thick? — No,  I  cannot  remember. 

You  cannot  remember  that? — I  took  them  to  be  thin. 

I  lad  they  all  the  same  colour  eyes,  or  did  the  eyes  differ  in 
colour? — The  three  brothers? 

Yes? — That  is  a  thing  I  cannot  remember.  I  remember  Mr. 
J.\MI:S  FRANCIS  TICHBORNE  had  light  eyes,  and  very  little  hair  at 
the  back  of  his  head. 

Were  they  light  blue  eyes  ? — I  should  take  them  to  be  light 
blue. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  JAMES? — Mr.  JAMES. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  lived  a  long  time  in  Mr.  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S 
service,  had  he  not  light  blue  eyes? — Really  I  forget.  1  cannot 
remember  noticing  the  colour  of  Mr.  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S  eyes, 
although  I  was  so  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Did  you  never  see  ROGER  move  his  eyebrows  ? — Never  in  my 
life. 

If  he  did,  you  must  have  seen  it? — I  must  have  seen  it,  being 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  him  as  I  was. 

You  say  the  father  was  a  bit  lame  ? — He  never  put  the  heel  of 
his  right  foot  to  the  ground. 

And  Sir  EDWARD  was? — He  was  paralysed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  that  all  the  time  you  knew 
Mr.  JAMKS  TiciinonNE? — Yes;  his  leg  was  withered. 

Sir  JAME.S? — Yes. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Did  ROGER  walk  at  all  like  his  father  ? — No. 

Do  not  laugh,  Mr.  BURDON,  please.  1  am  putting  a  very 
serious  question  to  you.  Did  he  walk  at  all  like  his  father  ? — No. 

Was  there  anything  at  all  peculiar  about  ROGER'S  walk? — 
ROOEI:  was  a  very  weak,  sickly  young  man,  and  he  would  not 
walk  as  a  strong,  stout,  hale,  hearty  man  would  do.  He  rather 
limped,  but  I  never  noticed  any  other  peculiarity  about  him. 

Did  you  notice  that  he  was  in-kneed? — No;  his  legs  were 
perfectly  straight.  I  have  seen  him  stripped  on  many  occasions. 
I  never  observed  he  was  in-kneed. 

Perfectly  straight,  you  say.  Can  you  tell  us  when  it  was  you 
recollected  those  tattoo  marks? — The  first  time  I  saw  it  in  print. 

When  was  that?  Wras  it  when  Lord  BELLEW  was  examined? 
— Some  time  ago.  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Was  it  ever  in  print  until  LORD  BELLEW  was  examined  ? — Not 
to  my  recollection. 

Was  it  not  his  examination  that  made  you  think  of  it? — I 
forget  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  about  the  tattoo  marks,  and  it  flashed  across  my  memory. 

You  forget  whether  it  was  Lord  BELLF.W'S  evidence? — I  forget 
whether  it  was  Lord  BELLEW'S. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Are  you  speaking  of  Lord  BELLEW'S 
evidence  on  this  Trial  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  the  last  TriaL 

Mr  HAWKINS:  At  the  last  Trial  there  was  an  allusion  made  to 
it  weeks  before  Lord  BELLEW  was  examined.* 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  evidence  in  this  Trial  or  the  former. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was  on  reading  Lord 
l!i  ii. i\\-'s  evidence  that  you  remembered  the  tattoo  mirks? — I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  Lord  BELLEW'S  or  not. 
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Wfas  it  somebody  else  ? — It  was  somebody  else,  and  I  remem- 
bered it  immediately. 

Whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  cannot 
tell. 

Is  not  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  it  was  Lord  BEI.LI;W  ? 
— It  is  not. 

Who  did  you  mention  it  to  immediately  after  you  read  the 
evidence  ?— I  never  mentioned  it  to  anybody. 

Never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  since? — No;  I  have  talked 
about  it,  and  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  who  you  first  mentioned  it  to  when  you  read 
the  evidence  of  some  one  ? — I  think  it  was  iny  own  wife. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  RoGEil  was  more  than  twice  in  Paris 
from  the  time  he  left  for  Stony  hurst  until  he  finally  left  it? — I  have 
a  recollection  of  his  only  being  there  on  two  occasions ;  that  was 
in  the  Rue  Castiglione  and  the  Rue  des  Pyramides. 

What  was  the  hotel  at  the  Rue  Castiglione? — Not  an  hotel ;  in 
his  father's  own  private  lodgings  on  the  first  floor. 

Did  he  stay  on  both  occasions  at  his  father's  house  ? — Only  on 
one  occasion. 

Where  did  he  stay  on  the  other  occasion  ? — Rue  Vivienne,  at 
a  private  hotel. 

Those  are  the  only  two  occasions  ? — That  I  remember. 
Do  you  remember  his  ever  staying  at  the  Brighton  Hotel? — No. 
The  Brighton  Hotel  in  Paris  ? 

Yes? — I  cannot  say  that  I  know  such  a  place. 
The  Rue  de  Ilivoli  ? — I  know  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
But  you  do  not  know  such  a  place  as  that? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Under  the  Arcade? — I  know  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  perfectly  well,  my  lord.     I  do  not  remember  his 
itaying  there. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Wrere  you  dressed  in  your  uniform  at  the  time 
you  went  to  the  City  Club? — On  the  first  occasion  I  was,  when  I 
went  to  Mr.  HOI.MES'S  office. 

I  know  that.  I  am  not  asking  that? — I  was  in  plain  clothes  at 
the  City  Club. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  company  of  Mr.  HOLMES  at  tliat  place  ? 
— It  might  have  been  half-an-hour,  not  more. 

The  Defendant  was  sitting  in  the  same  room  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  you  were  there? — He  was  not  observable. 

Did  you  see  there  was  a  gentleman  entered  the  room  with  him  ? 
— No,  I  never  noticed  anyone. 

Did  not  a  foreign  looking  gentleman  come  into  the  room  with 
liim  ? — There  might  have  been,  but  I  did  not  observe  him. 

When  you  went  down  to  Alresford,  I  suppose  it  was  at  Mr. 
HENRY  SEYMOUR'S  invitation  that  you  went  there? — Yes. 

He  was  the  gentleman  who  got  you  your  appointment  ? — Yes. 
Was  there  a  father  of  yours  that  got  an  annual  pension  from 
the  DOUGHTYS  ? — Yes. 

£20  a  year? — I  do  not  know  the  amount;  I  have  been  away 
from  home  for  years. 

Was  that  from  Sir  EDWARD  or  Lady  DOUGHTY? — Sir  EDWARD. 
Is  that  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ? — My  father  has  been 
dead  some  years. 

Was  it  continued  up  to  his  death  ? — Up  to  his  death. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Had  he  been  in  the  service  of  the 
family? — For  many  years.     He  attended  on  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
in  his  late  illness.     It  was  on  that  account — lie  injured  himself — 
that  he  received  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Had  you  been  to  Poole  some  time  before  you 
went  to  Alresford  with  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  ? — Had  I  been  to 
Poole? 

Yes? — I  got  my  commission  at  Poole ;  that  was  in  1853. 
You  know  that  is  not  w.hat  I  am  asking.     I  said  some  time  be- 
fore you  went  to  Alresford  with  Mr.  SEYMOUR? — No.     I  left  on 
the  8th  March,  1853. 

When  did  you  first  hear  that  Sir  ROGER  was  coming  back  ? — 
I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  I  saw  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Morning  Standard. 

Were  you  aware  of  a  detective  named  MAINWARIXG  that  was 
employed  in  Australia  about  Sir  ROGER? — I  know  there  is  such  a 
party  a  detective  in  Australia,  but  I  never  heard  of  his  being  em- 
ployed. 

You  never  heard  of  his  being  employed  ? — No. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  to  this — -what  he  has  heard. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  Have  you  made  statements  that  a  detective  of 
the  name  of  MAINWARING  was  employed  to  watch  Sir  ROGER,  or 
to  watch   the   Defendant  in   Australia.      Consider  before  you 
answer.     Have  you  made  statements  to  that  effect  ? — No  I  have 
never  made  any  statement  to  that  effect. 
You  never  have  ? — No. 

Did  you  say  you  had  seen  the  Australian  papers  which  MAIN- 
WARING  had  sent  home? — No. 

Do  recollect,  Mr.  BURDON.  Did  you  state  that  you  had 
seen  Australian  papers  which  Detective  MAINWARING  had  sent  to 
England  ? — Not  to  niy  recollection. 

Not  to  your  recollection  ? — No ;  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  MAINWARIXGS'S  brother,  not  the  one  in  Australia.  I 
know  nothing  about  him.  I  know  there  is  such  a  person. 

Did  yon  see  any  Australian  papers  before  the  Defendant  ar- 
rived in  England? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  almost 
positive  I  never  saw  such  a  thing. 

Do  you  deny  you  have  stated  it  ? — I  deny  it  in  toto. 
That  you  have  stated  that? — Yes. 
About  MAINWARING  ? — 1'es. 
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Can  you  tell  me  what  was  theanswer  that  the  Defendant  gave  to 
Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR,  when  he  asked  him  could  he  speak  French 
at  the  present  moment? — I  do  not  exactly  understand. 

You  have  told  us  that  Mr.  SEYMOUR  put  a  question  to  him  in 
French  to  the  effect  "  Can  you  speak  French  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." "\VhatwastheanswerthattheDefendantgaveto  that?— 
I  do  not  remember  his  answering  at  all  in  French. 

I  did  not  say  he  answered  in  French,  did  he  give  any  answer  to 
that  question  ? — No,  I  cannot  remember  that  he  answered  the 
question  at  all. 

Did  he  remain  silent  ? — He  remained  silent. 
You  are  sure  of  that  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
He  remained  silent? — He  remained  silent. 
Did  you  lunch  with  the  party? — I  did  not 
In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  HOPKINS  refused  to  have  you  present,  and 
then  you  were  shown  into  the  other  room,  is  not  that  so  ? — That 
is  so. 

Did  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  make  full  inquiry  of  the  Defendant 
as  to  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  'Bella'?— He  asked  him 
about  it,  and  he  told  him  as  I  have  told  you  before. 
Did  he  give  full  particulars  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  does  that  mean  ?  You  may 
mean  one  thing  by  full  particulars,  and  the  witness  may  mean 
something  different. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  he  tell  him  as  you  understood  all  about  it. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Tell  us  what  he  did  tell  him  about 
it? — He  told  him  he  had  been  lost  in  the  '  Bella, '  and  picked  up 
by  a  ship,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  'Osprey, '  with  eight 
others,  and  they  were  in  boats  for  some  time,  and  were  taken  on 
to  Melbourne,  and  he  got  a  situation  as  stock  rider  in  Gippesland. 
That  is  all  I  can  remember  about  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  leak  on  board  the 
'  Bella '  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  speaking  about  that.  He  sub- 
sequently said  he  declined  to  speak  without  his  legal  adviser.  I 
remember  those  words  perfectly  well. 

Did  not  Mr.  HOPKINS  recommend  him  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion?— Mr.  HOPKIXS  got  very  much  annoyed,  and  put  his  hands 
on  the  table  and  swore  by  his  God  he  thought  that  gentleman 
was  the  right  man.  He  got  very  much  annoyed. 

Were  you  present  when  Mr.  HOPKINS  said  that  ? — I  was. 
Was  that  in  the  office,  or  in  the  little  room  ? — In  the  little 
room. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  do  you  call  the  little  room? 

— The  first  we  entered,  his  library  and  sitting-room. 

That  was  the  first  room  you  went  into  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Were  the  office  and  little  room  the  same ;  the 

first  conversation  was  in  the  little  room  ? — And  the  second  was  in 

the  dining-room. 

AVas  the  first  conversation  in  the  littleroom  or  the  office,  or  are 
they  both  one  ? — It  is  a  small  room  on  the  left  hand  side. 
You  call  it  a  small  sitting-room  ? — Yes. 
Kitted  up  as  an  office? — Yes. 

That  was  where  the  first  conversation  took  place  before  you 
went  into  the  dining-room  ? — Yes. 

That  was  where  you  were  while  they  went  in  to  luncheon  ? — 
Yes. 

AVas  it  before  they  went  into  luncheon  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  made 
that  strong  observation  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  understand  I  was 
in  and  out  of  the  dining-room  on  two  or  three  occasions,  although 
I  did  not  lunch  with  them. 

But  you  distinctly  remember  that  that  was  said  in  the  small 
room  ? — Yes. 

Wasanybody  present  whenMr.HopKlNS  said  to  you,  "  For  God's 
sake  do  not  mention  anything  of  this  painful  affair,  for  my  honour 
is  at  stake"? — Mr.  SEYMOUR  might  have  heard  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Did  he  say  it  loud  enough  for  Mr.  SEYMOUR  to  hear  it? — He 
spoke  it  loud  enough. 

For  Mr.  SEYMOUK  to  hear  it  ? — Certainly. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Where  was  this? — Just  as  we  were 
leaving  I  was  at  the  door  just  leaving,  and  Mr.  SEYMOUR  was 
behind. 

Dr.  KKSEALY:  What  did  you  understand  by  "this  painful 
affair  ?  " — lie  was  perfectly  aware  that  neither  Mr.  SEYMOUR  nor 
myself  could  identify  that  gentleman,  and  he  requested  me  to 
Bay  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

He  knew  you  had  come  down  with  Mr.  SEYMOUR? — Yes  ;  Mr. 
HOI-KINS  knew  me  perfectly  well. 
And  he  requested  you  to  say  nothing  about  it  ? 


Examined  by  the  COURT. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OH:  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
these  tattoo  mirks.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  marks  were  that 
you  saw  ? — I  remember  perfectly  well  R.  C.  T.  on  this  part  of 
the  arm,  and  there  were  some  other  tattoo  marks  as  well. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  Just  point  to  where  you  say  they 
were? — Here  (the  witness  pointed  to  his  arm),  and  there  were 
some  marks  above.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  other 
marks. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  What  colour  was  it? — Blm-. 

Have  you  seen  frequently  tattoo  murks? — Ilinnli-nls  nf  thou- 
nflhfm.  I xn  I/ant  ilnilij. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  board  ship  ? — I  have  been 
afloat  for  nine  or  ten  years.  1  am  continually — every  day — in 


the  company  of  seafaring  people ;  the  greater  portion  are  tattocd 
to  a  great  or  less  extent. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  All  you  remember  in  the  way  of  marks, 
any  definite  figure  or  letter,  is  K.  C.  T.  ? — Yes. 

What  the  other  figures  were  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  ? 
— No ;  but  I  know  there  were  other  marks. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  sure  about  the  R.  C.  T.  ? 
— Positively  certain. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  About  how  long  is  it?  You  said  it 
flashed  across  your  memory,  and  you  then  remembered  it? — On 
my  first  reading  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  would  not  state 
whose  evidence  it  was.  I  saw  the  first  account  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

How  long  ago,  about? — I  think  it  was  at  the  last  Trial. 

Have  you  mentioned  it.  When  did  you  first  mention  it  to 
anybody  ? — I  was  reading  of  it  and  told  my  wife  of  it,  first  of 
all.  I  remember  it,  I  say,  perfectly  well. 

Have  you  told  it  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
prosecution  ?  When  did  you  tell  them — Mr.  BOWKER,  or  Mr. 
BRADLEY,  or  any  of  them  ? — I  think  on  one  occasion  I  told,  I 
forget  whether  it  was  Mr.  ALFRED  or  Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR,  but  I 
remember  it  perfectly  well.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  ALFRED  SEYMOUR. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  Mr.  BOWKER  about  it.  I  have  no 
recollection.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  BOWKER.  It 
was  with  Mr.  DOBINSON. 

Mr.  BOWKER'S  name  has  been  mentioned  so  often  about  this 
that  I  thought  you  might  have  seen  him.  You  think  it  was  one 
of  the  SEYMOURS  ? — I  think  it  was  ALFRED  SEYMOUR.  I  think  I 
met  him  one  day  going  into  the  Sessions  House.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  years  previous  to  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  was  not  here  when  your  first 
examination  began,  therefore  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  you 
went  into  the  service  of  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ? — As  a  youth.  I 
was  first  of  all  put  to  school,  and  then  taken  into  his  house  and 
educated  by  him  in  his  own  room  of  a  morning. 

Were  you  the  boy  that  used  to  go  about  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? 
— I  have  been  out  with  him  on  many  occasions  in  the  park, 
remember  Mr.  DOUGHTY'S  son,  the  brother  of  Lady  RADCLIFFE, 
previous  to  his  death. 

He  died  quite  early? — Yes. 

I  am  talking  about  the  service  of  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ?— I 
joined  him  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  or  1840.  We  were  living  in 
France  for  seven  years. 

Were  you  in  the  service  before  ROGER  came  to  England  and 
went  to  Stonyhurst? — No.  I  joined  shortly  after  he  came  to 
Stonyhurst  and  came  here  to  London  to  meet  him  on  his  first 
return  visit  from  Stonyhurst,  and  spent  the  holidays  every  year 
afterwards  with  him. 

When  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  used  to  come  over  on  his  visits  to 
Knoyle  or  Tichborne,  you  came  with  him  ? — Always. 

When  ROGER  was  staying  in  the  same  house  with  his  father, 
whether  at  Knoyle  or  Tichborne,  you  waited  on  him  ? — I  always 
.ttended  on  him. 
As  well  as  on  his  father  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman). 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  peculiarity  about  his  thumb  ? — None 
whatever. 

Nothing  at  all? — No. 

Did  you  ever  notice  any  mark  on  the  side  of  ROGER? — No. 

A  brown  mark  ? — No. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ever  see  him  undressed? — 
Scores  of  times. 

A  JUROR  :  When  you  were  in  Grosvenor-street,  did  the  De- 
fendant request  you  to  take  off  your  hat,  as  you  were  once  his 
servant  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  at  Alresford.  At  that 
time  when  you  were  at  Alresford  with  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  did  he  say 
to  you,  "Takeoff  your  hat,  you  were  my  father's  servant"? — 
Never. 

When  you  went  into  the  room — I  suppose  you  know  enough  of 
good  manners  to  take  off  your  hat  ? — Most  decidedly. 

He  did  not  tell  you  to  take  off  your  hat?— Decidedly  not. 

A  JUROR  :  Do  you  remember  any  marks  on  ROGER  TICHBORNE? 
—No. 

Not  as  if  he  had  been  bled?— No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  not  be  till  afterwards. 

A  JUROR  :  He  saw  him  the  last  night. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1  think  that  last  night  you  put  him 
to  bed,  and  put  a  mustard  poultice  on  his  chest? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  his  arm  bare  then? — Decidedly,  when  he  changed 
his  shirt  to  put  on  his  night  shirt. 

Then  you  might  have  seen.  Did  you  see  any  marks  of  his 
having  been  bled  ? — I  never  noticed  any  marks.  1  would  not  take 
that  particular  notice.  His  shirt  sleeves  were  turned  up,  and  he 
changed  his  shirt. 

Mr.  JOHN  REGINALD  FRANCIS  GEORGE  TALBOT, 

sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Do  you  live  at  Rhode  Hill,  Lynn  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire?—!  do. 
I    believe    your   mother   was  the    Honourable  Lady  TALISOT, 
daughter  of  JAMES  EVERARD,  the  ninth  Lord  ARUNI>EL ?— She 
was. 
And  sister  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  ?— Yes. 
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lien  yon  WIT.-  commonly  called  REGINALD? — Yes. 
UVr  d  with  KOOKB  CHARLES  Tt  —Yes. 

When  did  your  tir.-t  acquaintance  begin  with   him  V— About 

In  IN::  I  you  knew  him?— Yes. 

Wheredld  you  meet  him  then? — At  Upton  House,  Dorsetshire. 
Wei  umrsclf  at  Upton  House  then?— Xo,  my 

father  and  mo1' 

ir  father  ami  mother? — And  two  sisters. 

say  you  met  him  there.     Were  you  living  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  how? — No,  we  were  about  fifty  odd  miles  off. 
How  came  you  to  meet  him  at  Upton? — He  was  there  on  a 

•  to  his  unele  and  aunt. 

To  your  house? — No,  nt  Mr.  F.mvAUD  Ponmry's. 
You  met  him  at  Mr.   Dorninv's.     1  want  to  know  how  you 

in  there? — \Ve  were  on  a  visit  there. 
That  was  what  I  thought? — Yes. 

At  that  time  he  would  have  been  about  five  years  old? — Yes. 
Were  you  two  or  three  \ears  older  than  that? — About  three. 
Now.  as  children  you  played,  I  suppose,  together,  and  became 

:  friends  '! — Yes. 

Did  you  meet  him  afterwards  again  later  on,  when  you  were  a 
little  older?— Yes,  in  18! 

Was  that  again  at  Upton? — That  was  again  at  Upton. 
Did  you  make  much  of  a  stay  at  Upton  at  that  time  ? — I  think 
we  were  there  about  three  weeks  on  that  occasion. 
Did  you  meet  him  a  {rain  after  that? — Not  till  the  year  is  If'.. 
And  in  the  year  1846  did  you  meet  him  atTichborne? — At 

borne. 

Do  you  remember  what  part  of  the  year  1846  that  was? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  in  September,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  few  days  in  August.     I  think  it  was  about  September. 
Did  you  then  become  companions  for  several  weeks? — Yes. 
About  how  long  were  you  staying  there  ? — I  should  think  we 
were  companions  for  about  five  weeks. 
That  was  during  his  vacation  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  amuse  yourselves? — Well,  principally — he  was 
just  beginning  shooting,  and  I  used  to  go  out  shooting  nearly 
••very  day  at  the  time.  He  used  to  join  us  occasionally  for  the 
•whole  day,  and  sometimes  half  a  day.  He  was  not  very  keen 
on  it. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  bathing  with  him  ? — Yes. 
At  that  visit  to  Tichborne  ? — Well,  I  think — yes,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  afterwards. 

That  lasted,  you  say,  about  five  weeks.  Where  did  you  meet 
him  afterwards  ? — Only  at  Tichborne. 

Did  you  meet  him  in  the  following  year? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
the  following  year,  1847. 

And  again  in  1848  and  1819?— And  again  in  1848  and  1849. 
During  each  of  those  years  was  it  during  the  autumn  part  of 
the  year,  or  what  part  of  the  year  was  it? — I  forget  whether  it 
was  ls|,s  or  not,  but  I  saw  him  in  the  month  of  May,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  again,  1  think,  in  1849;  it  was  in  May  or 
June. 

Did  you  make  much  stay  with  him  there? — On  those  occasions 
not  very  long  ;  not  more  than  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  the  most. 

Did  you  bathe  together  during  those  visits  or  either  of  them  ? 
— Yes. 

Was  that  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  Mr.  TALBOT? — I 
daresay  it  might  have  occurred  twenty  times,  it  spread  over  three 
years. 

Where  did  you  bathe? — It  was  in  a  part  of  the  moat. 
Was  that  where  the  river  comes  into  the  ground  ? — It  was  above 
the  river ;  the  moat  is  flooded  from  the  river,  and  then  again  enters 
the  river  afterwards. 

It  is  a  regular  bathing-place  ? — The  bathing-place  was  between 
the  moat  and  the  river. 

Did  you  know  WALTER  STRICKLAND? — Yes. 
lie  is  dead  now? — He  is  dead  now. 

Was  he  staying  at  Tichborne  with  you  ? — On  one  occasion ;  at 
least  I  saw  him  there  on  two  occasions,  but  I  only  recollect  his 
being  there  on  one  occasion  when  ROGER  was. 

Do  you  remember  any  incident  about  your  bathing  there? — 

-.(.'  was  present  and  bathed  also. 

WALTER  STRICKLAND,  yourself,  and  ROGER TICIIBORNE ? — Yes. 
What  was  that  incident  that  you  remember  connected  with  that  ? 
— I  recollect  on  that  occasion  ALFRED  opening  a  door  through  a 
wall — there  was  a  wall  in  those  days. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  ALFRED? — ALFRED,  the  brother  ; 
A 1. 1  IIKD  was  a  little  boy,  and  as  a  joke  he  opened  the  door  and 

I. ulies.     Ijiidy  DOUGHTV  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HAW  K  INS  :  You  were  bathing,  and  he  mischievously  opened 
the  door? — Yes:  they  did  not  know  where  they  were  going  to, 
and  they  came  into  our  presence. 

Von  remember  that   perfectly? — Perfectly. 

Having  bathed  with  him  at  least,  as  you  Kay,  twenty  times,  let 
Mm,  was  there  any    mark  on   his  side   at    all'.' — No,    not 
that  I   recollect.     I   am    certain  there  was  not — not  that  1  ever 
saw.     On  his  side,  I  think  you  said  ? 

YeS. 

Mr.  Justice   MII.I.OI.:   A  brown  mark  ? — Xo. 

M'.  HAWKINS:   Did  you  ever  see  on  his  armanymark  ormarks? 

First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you — was  there  any  mark  at  all  above 
the  elbow?— Yes. 


What  was  the  mark  above  the  elbow? — An  issue  mark. 
Was  the  issue  open  when  you  first  saw  it  or  not? — I  do  not 
know  what  doctors  would  describe  it.       I  shouM  it  as 

open,  but  I  was  told   it  was  going  through  the  process  of 
healed  up. 

The  Komi  CniKi  ••  JUSTICE :  When  was  that? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  ymi  remember  when  you  first  of  all  saw  that 
mark?— That  was  in  the  year  1- 

Your  recollection  H  that  it  was  at  the  time  healing,  or  iu  the 
process  of  healing? — I  thought  it  was  open  my 

Will  you  describe  to  me,  if  you  recollect  it,  the  appearance 
that  that  mark  presented? — It  was  ::  :  mark,  and  run- 

ning ;  nasty  looking — a  deep  hole. 

you  describe  in  any  way  the  si/c  of  it  ;  what  you  could  put 
in  it  ? — I  should  think  you  could  put  in  a  horse  henn. 

The  LORD  CHffiF  JUSTICE :  Was  there  more  than  one  mark,  or 
only  one  ? — Only  one. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:  Do  you   remember  whether  ROOEB  ever  told 
you  how  that  had  been  made,  or  how  it  had  been  done? — The 
issue  mark  ? 
Yes?— No. 

Do  you  remember  any  mark  upon  his  arm  besides  the  issue 
mark  ? — I  remember  tattoo  marks. 

Do  you  remember  where  those  marks  were,  Mr.  TALBOT?— As 
far  as  my  recollection  carries  me,  1  never  looked  at  them  very 
much,  they  appeared  to  be  here  somewhere,  between  here  and 
there  (the  witness  pointed  to  his  arm). 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE :  Which  arm? — The  left  ami. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  look  at  them,  or  do  you  recollect  them 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  where  the  marks  were  ? — I  have  a  more 
general  recollection  of  it. 

I  only  want  to  know ;  if  you  do  not  know  what  the  marks  were, 
I  will  not  press  you  on  the  matter? — 1  recollect  perfectly  a  heart 
and  anchor  and  something  else.  There  was  also  something  below, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that,  not  the  first  time  I  saw  it. 

Not  the  first  time  you  saw  it? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
else.  Afterwards  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  larger. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  larger? — The  tattoo  marks 
were  after  1846 — 1846  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  I  understand  you,  when  you  afterwards  saw- 
it  in  the  following  year,  they  appeared  to  be  larger? — I  will  not 
say  the  following  year  they  appeared  to  be  larger. 

It  was  one  of  the  years  afterwards? — When  I  noticed  it  again. 
The  LORD  CHIEF   JUSTICE:  What  did  you  notice? — I  will  not 
say  it  was  the  following  year,  it  was  between  1846  and  18  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  was  that  that  you  noticed  in  the  later 
years? — That  there  was  something  under  that. 

You  have  seen  his  hand  often  enough,  was  there  anything 
peculiar  at  all  about  his  thumb  or  either  of  his  thumbs  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  on  either  of  your  visits  Mrs.  TICHIIORNE  com- 
ing?— Yes,  I  do. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  recollect  about  that,  and  if  you  recol- 
lect it,  the  date  when  that  was? — When,  may  I  ask  ?  She  was  at 
Upton  in  1834  and  1838.  You  mean  after  that. 

I  want  to  know  when  any  scene  took  place  ? — Yres,  I  recollect 
her  not  coming  to  the  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  speaking  of  Upton  or  Tich- 
borne?— Tichborne;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  come  iu. 
There  was  a  disagreement. 

Was  her  husband  there  at  that  time  ? — Her  husband  was  stay- 
ing at  the  house. 

Mr,  HAWKINS  :  Does  your  memory  serve  you  to  fix  the  d 
that? — I  think  it  was  1846.     I  will  not  positively  say. 

But  that  is  your  impression? — That  is  niy  impression.  I  think 
it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  Tichborne. 

You  were  in  the  house,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  when  she 
came  ? — Yes. 

Wrill  you  tell  us  what  occurred  ? — Well,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  recollect  it  was  late  after  dinner.  I  forget  exactly 
the  hour,  between  dinner  and  bed — between  that  and  eleven 
o'clock. 

Between  nine  and  eleven? — Yes,  or  near  nine. 
You  recollect  her  coming? — Yes,  I  recollect  the  fact  from  its 
being  announced  in  the  drawing-room  that  she  was  driving  through 
the  Park,  and  then   there  was  some  remonstrance  made  on  ; 
part  of  my  uncle ;  he  said  he  would  not  receive  her,  and  then   it 
was  arranged  that  ROGER  should  go  and  meet  her  previous  to  her 
driving   up   to   the  door,   which   he  did.      Sir  JAMI  s  I'n  11110 
went  first — I  mean  to  say  Mr.  JAMI:S  TICIIUOKNI: — he  went  to  meet 
his  wife,  and  ROGER;    but  afterwards  KOI.KU  went  with  her  back 
to  Alresford,  and  she  did  not  come  to  the  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  ROI;I:R  went  back  with  her  to  Aires- 
ford? — Yes,  ROGER  went  back  with  her. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  the 
following  day — ROGER  doing  anything  the  following  day? — \Vell, 
he  went  backwards  and  forwards,  as  far  as  1  recollect.  He  was 
deputed  to  arrange  things,  which  he  did,  I  think,  most  satisfac- 
torily, for  she  afterwards  went  to  Paris.  She  did  not  come  to 
the  house. 

Is  that  ROGER  TICIIIIORSE'S  handwriting  (handing  a  letter  to 
the  witness)? — Yes. 

Is  that  a  letter  you  received  from  him? — Yes. 
Just  hand  that  in,  if  you  please. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Tichborne  Park 

"  My  DEAR  KEGINAL, — I  must  apologize  for  having  been  so 
long  in  writing  to  you  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  invitation 
which  you  send  me  by  Miss  TALBOT  of  proposing  myself  to  pass 
some  time  with  you  at  Rhode  house.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
have  that  pleasure.  But  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  have 
that  pleasure  this  year.  I  have  passed  my  examinations  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  and  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  pass  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  L  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  in  Dublin  at  present.  I  ex- 
pect to  receive  my  commission  in  the  course  of  this  week.  Miss 
TALBOT  told  me  few  days  ago  that  you  knew  one  officer  in  that 
Ri'L'iinent  and  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  litter 
of  introduction  for  him.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  had  that  kindness  because  I  know  nobody  in  that  Regiment. 

"I  remain  Truly  Yours  R.  C.  TICHBOIINE. 

"10th  of  July  ISU)  •' 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  at  all  know  an  officer  in  the  regiment 
of  the  Carabineers  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ? — Captain  McEvOT  now. 

Did  you  give  an  introduction  to  Captain  McEvOY  ? — Yes,  I 
wrote  to  him. 

Now  when  did  you  first  see  the  Defendant  ? — When  did  I  first 
see  the  Defendant  ? 


Yes? — The  first  day  that  this  Court  was  opened. 

On  this  Trial  or  on  the  last  Trial? — 1871.  There  was  no  jury 
formed  on  the  occasion. 

Did  you  afterwards  attend  in  Court  while  he  was  under  exami- 
nation ? — Off  and  on  I  did— not  regularly. 

Dili  you  hear  him  in  the  witness-box  examined? — Yes. 

And  have  you  seen  him  in  this  Court? — I  have. 

Have  you  a  perfect  recollection  of  ROGEIJ  TICIIIIORNE? — Per- 
fect. 

How  lately  did  you  see  him  before  he  went  away  finally  ?— 
1849.  I  never  saw  him  after  1849  ;  in  fact  I  never  saw  him  after 
he  went  into  the  army. 

Having  seen  him  at  the  last  Trial,  and  seen  him  recently,  you 
say  that  is  not  ROGER  CHARLES  TICUBOKNE  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  shall  cross-examine  to  morrow- 
morning,  Dr.  KENEALY  ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  WALTER 
STRICKLAND'S  name  was  mentioned? — Yes. 

I  see  he  is  here  perpetually  in  the  correspondence.  Who  was 
WALTER  STRICKLAND?  Was  he  any  relation  or  connection  of 
the  TICHBORNE  or  DOUGHTY  family? — No  relation  at  all ;  but  his 
father  was  a  great  friend  of  the  family.  He  used  to  live  near 
Wardour.  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  he  lived  at  a  large  farm- 
house. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock.] 


FORTIETH  DAY.—  WEDNESDAY,  June  18,  1873. 

ON  this  day  the  Court  commenced  the  proceedings  taken  for  Contempt  of  Court.  Mr.  CARTER,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  SPARKES,  the  joint 
proprietors  of  the  Leeds  Kretmiy  Express,  had  published  the  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW.  We  insert  it  as  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  set  up  by  the  Judges  during  the  Trial.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  thing  could  have 
occurred  in  England,  as  that  a  letter  so  innocent  should  have  been  construed  into  a  criminal  offence — yet  so  it  was  :  and  not  a  single 
Member  of  Parliament  ever  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  it  at  the  time ;  so  base  and  slavish  was  the  Despotism  which  the  Whigs 
had  established  over  their  wretched  followers.  That  spirit  of  Despotism  lasts  still;  for  in  the  present  Parliament,  as  in  the  last,  the 
desire  on  both  sides  is  still  all  powerful — to  screen  the  Criminals  and  to  support  the  Prosecution  and  Conviction  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  entire  People,  who  upon  this  question  have  a  unanimity  that  never  was  equalled: — 

"To  Mr.  11.  HOGG.  "Ropley,  Hants,  May  30th,  1873. 

"  SIR,— rln  reply  to  a  rumour  in  Leeds,  that  I  have  deserted  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  I  beg  to  state  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  he 
is  the  man  he  represents  himself  to  be  in  spite  of  the  terrible  amount  of  perjury  he  has  to  contend  with.  I  am  confidently  certain  he 
will  receive  an  honourable  and  triumphant  acquittal. — Your  obedient  Servant,  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW." 

This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Dntlij  Expre.n,  Wednesday,  June  4th,  and  the  Weekly  Express,  Saturday,  June  7th. 

Complaint  also  was  made  of  the  publication  by  the  same  persons  of  some  paragraphs  relating  to  Lord  BELLEW  ;  but  though  we  have 
endeavoured  get  these,  we  have  not  been  successful.  The  libel  by  Mr.  APPLETAHD — for  publishing  which  that  gentleman  got  off 
entirely  free — appears  in  page  94.  Allusion  is  made  by  the  Court  to  some  leaflets  published  by  Mr.  HOGG,  and  the  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
abused  them  very  much.  We  think  them  very  harmless ;  and  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  historical  curiosities,  which  no  one  will  be 
able  to  find  in  a  few  years,  we  reprint  them  here. 


A    WARNING    VOICE 

TO  ALL  HER  MAJESTY'S  POOR  SUBJECTS. 


BEWAREI! 

Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen,  the  time  has 
como  lor  you  to  say  if  you  will  bo  governed  by  laws  carefully  prepared 
and  made  by  your  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  carefully  ad- 
ministered by  honourable  and  impartial  Judges,  or  will  you  choose 
Judges  to  make  the  laws  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  to  gag  tho 
proas,  to  deprive  you  of  yonr  liberty  of  speech,  to  punish  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  honourable  Englishmen  for  speaking  the  truth ;  would 
you  like  Judges  to  condemn  tho  innocent  and  let  tho  guilty  go  free,  or 


to  utter  forged  documents,  knowing  thorn  to  bo  forgeries,  and  protect 
the  forgers  from  being  brought  to  justice,  or  to  receive  stolen  property, 
knowing  it  to  bo  stolon  ;  or  to  argue  from  tho  bench  that  a  man  should 
toll  lies  to  save  his  money  ?  Could  you  expect  Justice  from  such  Judges, 
or  could  you  expect  a  Jesuit  Government  to  rule  a  Protestant  nation  ; 
or  a  Catholic  general  to  command  a  Protestant  army  against  the  Pope  ? 
Englishmen,  examine  your  positions,  assort  your  rights,  and  defend 
your  liberty,  and  lot  your  prayers  be,  GOD  save  tho  QUEEN  and  protect 
her  poor  subjects  ! 

Printed  by 

TRUTH  AND  JUSTICE, 

FOR  POOR  HONEST  ROGER, 

Opposite  Douyhty's,  Ratcliffc  Hiyhway,  Near  the  Mill. 


"A   VOICE  FROM  THE  GRAVE  !" 

BEING  A  SHORT  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

SIR   ROGER  CHARLES   DOUGHTY   TICHBORNE,    BART. 


HE  was  born  and  educated  in  France  until  ho  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  then  brought  to  England  and  pent  to  Stonyhurst  to  complete 
his  education.  AiYhen  brought  to  England,  he  had  an  issue  in  his 
shoulder,  which  was  examined  by  a  physician  and  ordered  to  be  healed 
up,  as  it  was  endangering  his  life.  After  finishing  his  education,  his 
home  was  so  uncomfortable  that  he  determined  to  go  into  the  army  ; 
a  commission  was  purchased,  and  he  joined  tho  Carabineer  Guards  in 
Ireland,  and  remained  there  two  years,  -when  the  regiment  returned  to 
England.  Ho,  having  some  unpleasantness  with  his  family,  sold 
his  commission  and  went  abroad  with  the  determination  never  to  return 
so  Inn','  as  his  father  was  alive.  Having  spent  sometime  in  South 
America,  ho  embarked  on  board  a  ship  called  tho  'Bella,'  bound  for 
New  York,  and  being  without  money  ho  was  smuggled  away  without 
a  passport,  and  whon  tho  officers  went  on  board  to  search  the  ship  ho 
•was  put  into  a  hold  under  the  cabin  table,  and  was  never  seen  by  tho 
tho  third  day, the  'Bella  '  was  lost,  it  being  supposed  that 
nil  on  board  l;n<l  perished  ;  but  Sir  Ror.r.R  and  others  had  pot  into  a 
.nd  were  picked  up  and  landed  in  Australia,  where  Sir  !;<><. I.K 
earned  bin  own  livelihood  for  many  years,  and  never  communicated  u  itii 
bis  frit-ruin,  ir  tending  to  como  borne,  and  take  them  by  surprise.  But  an 
old  sailor  calling  one  day  at  Tichborno  Hall,  Lady  Ticiir.oicNE  naturally 
inquired  if  s-l>»  could  hoar  any  tidings  of  her  long  lost  son,  and  was1 
surpri  of  the  crow  of  the  '  Bella  '  had  landed  in 

Australia,  and  that  her  son  was  supposed  to  l>o  one  of  them.  Lady  TlCH- 
J»>KXK  lost  no  timo  in  advertising  in  tho  Australian  iiGw.«i>a|>< 
eventually  received  letters  that  convinced  her  that  her  son  was  alive, 
and  she  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  bring  him  homo  again  ;  and 
when  she  was  informed  that  he  was  in  Paris,  she  went  to  see  him,  and 
in  a  moment  recognised  him  as  her  non  and  did  everything  that  a  loving 
mother  could  do  to  get  him  possession  of  his  estates ;  and  not  only  his 
mother,  but  other  men  :  'amily,  and  persons  of  all  ranks  and 

stations  in  life,  noble  lords  ati<:  -»rs  and  privates  in 

irabinecrs,  tenants  and  servants  on  the  '1  ieh borne  ost;it  •  -,  lawyers, 
•  <,  and  ministers  of  religion,  have  sworn  that  this  man  is  Sir 
CIUKLES  DOUGHTY  TICHBOKNE  :  but. other  members  of  bis 


family,  who  had  possession  of  his  estates,  although  they  shod  tears 
when  they  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 'Bella'  and  supposed  Sir  ROGER 
was  drowned,  the  moment  they  heard  the  news  that  he  was  alive  de- 
termined, before  they  saw  him  or  had  any  means  of  judging,  that  he 
was  not  Sir  ROGER,  and  they  would  not  acknowledge  him,  because  he 
would  want  his  estates.  However,  Sir  KOGER  took  proceedings  and 
got  the  estates  into  Chancery,  and  then  commenced  an  action  of  eject- 
ment, which  lasted  one  hundred  and  three  days  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  where  every  moans  was  used  to  mislead  the  jury. 
Forged  letters  were  put  in,  photographs  woro  disfigured,  and  language 
was  used  by  the  Attorney-General  of  England  that  would  ill 
tho  prize-ring  or  a  cock-pit,  and  this  was  done  and  sanctioned  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  BOVILL;  but  the  moment  any  one  lifted  his  voice 
in  favour  of  Sir  ROGER  they  have  been  put  down  by  tho  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  Mr.  GCILDFOKD  ONSLOW,  5I.P.,  and  Mr.  WHALLEY,  JI.P., 
have  boon  fined  JE100  each,  and  their  mouths  sealed,  for  speaking  tho 
truth  ;  and  Mr.  SKIPWORTII.  barrister  and  landowner,  has  been  lined 
£500  and  sent  three  months  to  prison  for  tho  sarro  offence.  Tho 
Judges  say  that  to  speak  tho  truth  is  contempt  of  Court.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  Judges  do  sometimes  commit  suicide  jind  other  rash  acts. 
If  report  be  true  that  Chief  Justice  BOVII.L  and  the  Attorney-Genoral 
am  both  interested  with  tho  parties  claiming  tho  estates,  surely  that 
wonld  bo  contempt  of  Court,  and  would  do  more  to  bring  the  Court  into 
<li.  repute  than  anything  that  could  bo  said  by  any  number  of  people. 
Englishmen  do  not  like  Judges  to  try  thoir  own  cases,  or  any  in  which 
they  arc  interested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Judge  will  ever 
bo  allowed  to  try  a  case  in  which  ho  is  interested,  or  even  suspected, 
Wo  did  hope  that  all  men  who  considered  themselves  honourable  would 
be  above  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  Bench.  On  tho  late  Trial,  eighty- 
five  witnesses  swore  to  Sir  KOGER,  and  their  testimony  remains  un- 
shaken, and  he  was  under  cross-examination  twenty-three  days,  and 
was  subjected  to  tho  most  insolent  treatment  that  tho  lowest  wretch  in 
rre;ilion  could  have  invented;  anil  tho  Attorney-General  niado  a 
speech  which  lasted  about  twenty-eight  days,  that  was  so  menn  and 
low  that  very  few,  except  some  of  tho  most  vulgar,  could  have 
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patience  to  read   it,  for  certainly  it  did  outrage  every  fine  feeling 
in    human    nature,    nnd    tho   Jury,   worn    out   nml   di»i:iist<<d    with 
the   evidence  put   before  them,  decided  on   non-suiting 
and  tho  Judge   immediately  committed    liini  ; 

of    perjury    fttiil    fraud.     X"    doubt    it    wan  ;hat    although 

ho  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  tho  '  Bella,'  he  could  not  escape  from 
the  cells  of  N'oweato.  Hut  his  enemies  were  diiiijip.iinti'd,  as  they 
always  will  bo.  His  mother's  spirit  that  brought  him  frmn  Australia 
assisted  him  to  open  tho  doors  of  Newgate,  assisted  him  in  tho  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  and  will  assist  him  in  the  coming  Trial,  and  will 
cover  his  enemies  with  shame. 

Now,  we  suppose  that  when  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  ho  will  be  dealt  witli  by  tho  laws  then  existing. 
But  not  so  in  this  case.  Now  laws  have  been  made.  Judges  have  been 
removed  and  others  appointed  to  moot  this  case,  and  even  now  tho 
Attornoy-GoDoral  is  trying  to  alter  tho  jury  system  to  suit  his  own  con- 


venience. Had  these  acts  been  attempted  forty  years  ago  by  a  Tory 
Government,  thoy  would  have  been  denounced  by  every  Liberal  news- 
paper in  England,  But  not  so  with  our  present  Liberal  Government. 
They  have  granted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tho  taxpayers' 
money  to  prosecute  an  innocent  man  for  Baying  that  he  is  himself  and 
asking  for  his  own.  Il.it  this  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  his  mother 
was  ali\  ild  prove  that  ho  was  her  son,  and  let  them  imprison 

ami  rrusli  and  brilm  :n  niiiny  as  they  think  proper,  they  can  novor 
crush  tho  spirit  of  Lady  TICIIDORNE  :  she  still  lives,  and  will  speak 
« ith  thousands  of  tongues  to  tho  people  of  this  country  until  justice  be 
done  to  her  son. 

And  now  may  Sir  ROGER  lift  up  his  bead, 
And  look  to  his  mother — her  spirit's  not  (load  ; 
She  livos  in  tho  mansions  of  glory  above, 
In  tho  homo  of  her  Father,  prepared  by  His  love. 


Tho  evidenceof  Viscount  <!<•  |!I:IMONT  and  that  of  .Mrs.  GI:KKXW<>OI>  is  noticeable.  Upon  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  we  reprint 
from  the  ENGLISHMAN  for  January  30,  1875  (being  Number  4:5),  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  GUILDFOKD  ONSLOW. 

THE  TKKACllERY  OF  RELATIVES. 
To  TIIK  EIUTOK  or  TIIK  ••  ENGLISHMAN." 

SIR, — Being  one  of  the  many  millions  of  my  countrymen  who  believe  in  Sir  HOGKI:  TICHBORNE,  and  as  a  constant  reader  of  your 
Journal,  I  think  the  following  facts  may  be  of  some  interest : — 

In  tho  month  of  April,  1868,  I  was  travelling  up  to  London,  and  on  passing  a  small  Hampshire  station,  a  lady,  accompanied  by 
three  of  her  family,  got  into  the  same  carriage  with  myself.  She  wa.s  a  first  cousin  of  ROGER  TICHHORXE'S.  We  had  a  long  conver- 
sation on  the  Case,  during  which  she  informed  me  that  her  cousin  ROGER  was  born  with  a  congenital  mark,  it  »vi.<  a  chocolate  mark 
on  his  lift  siilc,  and  she  added,  she  believed  the  Claimant  was  an  Impostor,  because  he  had  hazel-coloured  eyes,  whilst  her  cousin's 
eyes  were  dark  blue.  I  took  this  down  in  my  note-book  at  the  time.  This  1  idy  got  out  at  Vauxhall  station,  and  I  proceeded  on  to 
Waterloo.  I  then  got  into  a  cab  and  went  to  the  Claimant,  who  was  residing  at  that  time  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  Thistle  Grove, 
West  Brompton.  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  look  at  his  congenital  mark,  and  to  examine  his  eyes,  which  he  immediately  did,  and 
1  found  the  mark  on  the  left  side  nfn  r/MfW«/r  i-iilinirsmd  his  eyes  </<••<<//.//</  liluc.  Upon  this  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady,  stating  what 
I  had  seen,  and  she  replied  to  me  (in  a  letter  that  is  still  in  my  possession)  "  that  the  fault  was  not  in  his  eyes,  but  in  mine." — I  beg 
to  enclose  my  card,  and  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  OK  THE  TICHBORNE  FAMILY. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  HEYSHAM,  was  insolent,  reckless  and  unreliable. 

Since  the  above  was  printed  we  have  received  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Leeds  paper  : — 
"  The  Stonyhurst  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  Claimant  was  on  Friday  relieved  of  its  general  tediousness  by  an  enforced  admis- 
sion from  Lord  BELLEW,  which  has  caused  some  severe  remarks  and  no  little  pain.  When  the  Claimant  was  at  the  first  Trial,  under 
the  extracting  claws  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  or  to  invent  an  admission  that  he  had  committed  a  grave 
indiscretion  with  his  cousin,  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  Upon  this  there  was  a  general  outcry 
against  him.  If,  many  said,  the  assertion  were  true,  no  gentleman  would  have  admitted  it  under  whatever  pressure  might  be  brought 
against  him.  Lord  BELLEW,  who  avows  that  he  tattooed  the  real  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  when  at  Stonyhurst  College  with  him,  is  the 
most  important  witness  against  the  Claimant ;  for,  as  DB.  KENEALY  observed  on  Thursday,  if  ROGER  TICIIIIOUM;  was  tattooed,  the 
Claimant  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  the  charges  for  which  he  is  being  tried.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  obtain  evidence  of 
the  tattooing,  but  that  that  evidence  should  be  clear  and  reliable.  Xo  doubt  there  was  some  one  who  will  condemn  Dr.  KEXEALY 
for  suggesting  the  possibility  that  a  noble  lord's  word  might  not  be  as  good  as  a  bond.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Claimant  would  not 
have  been  doing  his  duty  had  he  failed,  knowing?  what  lie  knew,  to  place  before  the  Jury  the  character  of  Lord  BELLEW,  so  that  his 
evidence  might  have  only  that  weight  attached  to  it  which  the  general  credibility  would  warrant.  Lord  BELLEW  then,  upon  being 
pressed,  admitted  that  one  Captain  HARVEY  was  a  friend  of  his,  in  whose  house  he  often  stayed,  and  that  he  seduced  his  friend's  wife 
and  eloped  with  her  ;  that  he  was  himself  married  at  the  time,  and  that  his  own  wife  abandoned  him  in  consequence.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  such  base  conduct  as  this  is  not,  of  course,  a  creditable  witness,  and  the  Jury  will,  perhaps,  put  aside  Lord  BELLEW'S 
testimony  in  considering  their  verdict." 


Mr.  HENRY  MATTHEWS  :  My  lord,  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
CARTER  and  Mr.  SPARKES,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  appear 
before  your  lordships  to  answer  for  contempt,  of  which  they  have 
been  unfortunately  guilty,  in  respect  of  tw,o  paragraphs  which  ap- 
peared in  two  papers  called  the  Litil.i  Emi'my  Exprete  and  the 
].t«l.<  H  "«/•/)/  Impress.  Those  papers  are,  in  fact,  one  paper.  The 
Leeds  Evening  Express  Kppeen  every  day  in  the  week  except  on 
Saturday,  and  the  Leeds  \\'fckli/  l^r/mas  is  published  on  Saturday 
in  a  larger  form,  intended  for  circulation  in  the  country.  These 
gentlemen  are  joint  proprietors,  and  your  lordship  will  remember 
the  two  matters  to  which  your  attention  was  directed  were,  first, 
to  the  publication  of  a  letter  purported  to  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
GUILDFORD  ONSLOW  to  a  Mr.  HOGG,  of  Leeds,  as  to  which  your 
lordship  desired  to  have  explanation  ;  secondly,  a  short  article 
dealing  with  the  evidence  given  in  this  Court  by  Lord  l>i:i.i.i:w. 
It  appears  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  GRAIWELI.,  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  these  papers,  and  of  Mr.  SrAi:Ki:s,  who  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  the  sole  manager,  that  this  is  what  occurred.  Mr.  HOGG  is  a 
herbalist,  living  at  Leeds,  and  he  came  to  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper on  the  4th  June,  went  into  the  reporters'  room,  and  handed 
to  the  reporter  what  purported  to  be  an  original  letter  written  by 
Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW,  M.P.,  "addressed  to  him,  the  said  Mr. 
HOGG,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  ONSLOW'S  secretary  to 
Mr.  HOGG,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect.  He  stated  to  me  that 
he  wished  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  Lieils  /•><»<»</  /<>///<.«, 
in  order  to  contradict  a  rumour  which  had  gone  about  the  town, 
that  Mr.  ONSLOW  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Claimant,  meaning 
thereby,  as  I  believe,  the  person  who  claims  to  be  Sir  ROGKR 
TlClinoi'.NF.,  baronet.  I  was  busy  at  the  time,  but  I  looked  at  the 
letters  and  read  them,  and  asked  Mr.  HOGG  to  leave  them,  and  1 
would  consider  the  matter ;  "  and  then  he  referred  the  matter  to 
his  principal.  And  then  Mr.  SPARKKS  states  that  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  GRADWELL  shortly  before  noon.  He  says,  "  I 
believed  at  the  time  ,  and  believe  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
GRADWELL  to  me  to  have  been  true,  and  that  the  letter  was  left 
by  Mr.  HOGG  with  the  message,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 
The  first  edition  of  the  newspaper  goes  to  press  at  noon.  I  had 
therefore  little  or  no  time  before  the  said  edition  went  to  press  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  any  fault  being  found  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letter  of  Mr.  ONSLOW  which  was  liaiifl.il  to  me  as  afore- 
said very  shortly  before.  I  read  the  letter  through,  and  without 
thinking  that  it*  publication  would  In-  improper  or  wanting  in 
respect  to  this  Honourable  Court,  1  <juickly  wrote  a  short  intro- 


ductory paragraph  and  sent  the  same  with  the  original  letter  to 
the  printing  office  to  be  set  up  in  type.  The  paragraph  in  the  first 
column  of  the  third  page  of  the  I. mis  I:'rt  nin</  JZsjms,-;  issued  on 
the  4th  day  of  June  instant,  headed  '  Mr.  ONSLOW,  M.P.,  and  the 
Claimant',  is  the  paragraph  which  I  wrote  with  a  copy  letter  of  MiJ 
ONSLOW'S  printed  at  the  foot.  The  same  letter  and  paragraph 
were  inserted  in  the  issue  of  the  newspaper  of  Saturday,  the  7th 
instant,  under  its  title  of  the  Leuls  Wcikhj  for/H-exx.  In  pub- 
lishing the  letter  and  paragraph,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  sole  thought 
that  the  news  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  said 
newspaper,  and  I  did  not  at  the  time  consider  the  terms  of  the 
said  letter  or  the  injurious  effects  which  might  ensue  upon  the 
publication  of  the  letter  as  aforesaid.  I  have  already  expressed 
regret  for  publishing  the  same  in  the  paper,  namely,  in  the  issue 
of  June  9th  and  Juno  10th  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  1  desire 
most  unreservedly  to  express  to  the  C'ourt  my  deep  regret  that  1 
published  the  letter  and  the  paragraph.  I  did  so  entirely  without 
reflecting  that  the  same  was  a  contempt  of  this  Honourable  C'ourt  : 
and  had  it  at  the  time  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  would  or 
might  have  been  so  considered,  I  should  on  no  account  ha\ 
lished  the  letter,  or  the  paragraph,  and  I  beg  this  Honourable 
Court  to  accept  my  humble  apology  for  so  doing."  Then,  my 
lord,  the  affidavit  does  not  stop  there. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  has  been,  I  believe,  and 
apology  also  as  to  the  article  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  Lord 
BELLEW. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  There  has  been  the  fullest  apology.     I  was 
going  to  tell  your  lordship  all  the  circumstances.      I  was  very 
anxious  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  this :  Mr.  SPARKES  has 
stated  the  way  in  which  the  letters  came  to  be  published.     He 
i  to  state  that  the  moment  lie  saw  the  report  of  your  lord- 
ship's observations  about  the  impropriety  of  this  publication  in  a 
London  paper  (not  in  his  paper),  and  therefore  before  any  blame 
had  been  thrown  on  his  paper,  he  directed  a  full  apology  and  re- 
traetation  to  be  inserted  in  the  Lceils  Evening  l-Jsprcss  of  the  9th 
of  June,  which  was  repeated  on  the  10th  June,  and  again  on  the 
llth,  and  also  in  the  weekly  issue  of  the  14th  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, befon'  his  attention  was  railed  to  the  matter,  directly  lie  saw 
•ure  of  your  lordship,  and  also  apologised  for  the  short 
comments    on    the   evidence    of    Lord    BELI.KW  ;  and   he  states 
wa.s  indtieed  to  write    those   comments    on  the  grounds 
"that  equal    jn.sli'-e    had    been    done    in    extracting    damaging 
ORB    from    both   sides."      And  lie  goes  on  to  bay  that   '-lie 
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was  in  part  prompted  to  write  the  said  article  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Manchester  Examiner  of  the  9th  June,  there  was  an 
article  strongly  complaining  of  the  cross-examination  of  Lord 
BELLE*-" 

The  LORD  CHTEF  JUSTICE  :  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  cross-examination  as  to  former  improprieties  or 
delinquencies — call  them  what  you  will — brought  against  a  wit- 
ness in  a  trial  in  which  he  has  no  concern,  but  is  brought  forward 
merely  as  a  witness,  should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  is  a  matter  open 
to  fair  comment  or  criticism,  and  no  one  would  doubt  that  it  is 
within  the  competency  of  a  public  writer  to  discuss  that  subject 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  to  say  whether  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
or  not,  and  if  it  had  been  limited  to  that  alone,  we  should  not 
have  thought  of  treating  it  as  contempt;  but  it  went  further,  I 
daresay  inadvertently,  and  went  to  the  effect  of  the  thing  itself 
with  which  the  witness  was  reproached  on  his  evidence,  and  so  far 
to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  Jury. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  I  am  fully  sensible  of  that,  my  lord.  A  kind 
of  argument  or  statement. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  sting  of  it  in  my  mind  is,  that  there 
was  a  distinct  reference  in  the  matter  to  the  Jury. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  There  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  effect  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Jury. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  Your  lordship  knows  this  matter  of  contempt  of 
Court  is  not  understood  by  unlearned  persons.  It  is  regarded  as 
being  something  disrespectful  to  your  lordships,  and  not  as  any- 
thing likely  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Court. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  latter  portion  of 
what  you  say  which  is  the  subject  of  contempt,  and  not  anything 
relating  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  I  quite  understand  what  is  passing  in  your 
lordship's  mind,  but  probably  other  persons  in  the  town  of  Leeds 


ME.   SERJEANT    PARRY. 


were  discussing  the  evidence  of  Lord  BELLEW,  and  the  editor,  in 
making  his  comments,  never  thought  it  would  reach  the  ears  of 
tlie  -Jury,  and  in  that  way  become  contempt. 

Mr.  Jtutice  I.'SH  :  It  U  not  only  its  effect  on  the  Jury,  but  on 
witnesses  who  might  be  railed. 

Mr.  M.VITHKWS:  Xo  doubt.  He  goes  on  to  say  "That  it  <lid 
not  appc  ir  to  him  the  comments  in  the  short  paragraph,  entitled 
'  I,ord  BEI.LK\V\  evidence,'  was  objectionable  or  disrespectful  to 
thii  Honourable  Court,  or  I  should  certainly  at  the  same  time 
have  withdrawn  or  apologised  for  the  said  comments.  I  left  Leeds 
by  the  train  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  10t,h  June,  in  order  to  consult  Mr.  ( I A  1:11:1:  as  IK  tin- 
best  way  of  apologising  to  this  Court,  if  necessary,  in  person.  1 
was  much  I  !  left  in  a  great  hurry,  but  1  left  instructions 

or  authority  with  him  simply  to  di>  what  he  thought  right  as  regards 
inserting  an  apology  for  the  said  article  in  the  next  d.iyV,  papers. 
He  accordingly  inserted  the  paragraph  referring  thereto  in  column 


3,  page  2,  of  the  paper  of  Wednesday,  the  llth  June,  a  copy  of 
which  is  now  produced  and  shown  to  me,  and  marked  S.  B.  I 
say  that  in  writing  and  inserting  such  apology  in  the  papers  of  l!i  i 
itthand  lOthof  June,  directly  I  saw  that  the  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
had  censured  the  insertion  of  such  letter  in  the  London  papers, 
I  did  so  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  not  simply  with  a  desire  to 
shield  myself  from  any  consequences,  but  with  the  sincere  object 
of  paying  proper  respect  to  this  Court,  and  of  frankly  admitting 
an  error  into  which  1  had  inadvertently  fallen."  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  The  issue  of  Saturday,  the  1-tth  June,  is  now  produced, 
and  shown  to  me  and  marked  S.  C.,  and  I  desire  respectfully  to 
draw  attention  to  a  paragraph  at  the  head  of  column  1,  page  5  of 
the  paper,  which  I  caused  to  be  inserted  in  perfect  good  faith, 
with  the  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  frank  admission  of 
the  double  error  into  which  1  had  been  led,  anil  with  the  desire  to 
i  hat  such  admission  should  be  fully  circulated  amongst  the 
readers  of  the  paper."  Nothing  could  be  more  humble  than  that. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  may  take  for  granted  that  as 
far  ns  tin-  apology  could  go,  it  is  a  most  proper  one. 

Mi.  Mvnniws;  Your  lordship  has  seen  it,  and  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  it  any  more.  So  much  for  Mr.  SPARK  r.s. 

Now.    Mr.    C.\i:iri:,    the  other  gentleman  brought,  before  your 
lordships    is  (he  member  of  Parliament  furtlie  borough  of  1 
ami  lie  was  not  aware  that  this  letter  had  been  published  in  his 
paper  at  all,  orain  •niiientiiiir  on  Lord  BKU.I:\V'>  evideliee. 

and  if  lie  had  known  of  them,  he  should  have  prevented  their 
publication  beforehand,  and  that,  lie  most  unreservedly  regrets 
their  having  been  published.  1  will  not  trouble  your  lordship 
with  furl  her  olis'Tvations,  but  only  remark  that  these  two  gentle- 
men  trust  under  the  circumstances  to  meet  with  the  indulgenee 
and  favourable  consideration  of  your  lordships. 

The  I.OIID  ('IIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  I  think,  Mr.  A.TTOBKEY-GEN1RAL, 
these  apologies  are  sufficient,  as  fir  as  the  paper  is  eoncerned. 

The  Arn)i!S'KY-(;i:xi:i;Ai. :  I  beg  your  lordship  to  understand, 
and  everybody,  that  I  simply  discharge  my  duty,  as  leader  of  the 
Bar,  in  bringing  before  your  lordships,  by  technical  means,  which 
are  not  at  your  lordships'  command,  persons  whom  you  think 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your 
lordships. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1  think,  upon  the  whole,  these 
gentlemen  who  are  called  upon  to  answer  for  this  contempt,  have  , 
done  quite  enough,  in  apologising  in  the  full  and  frank  manner 
they  have  for  the  insertion,  in  the  first  place,  of  Mr.  GUILDFOKD 
ONSLOW'S  letter,  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  the  article  on  Lord 
BF.LLEW'S  evidence,  which  seems  to  have  been  done  inadver- 
tently in  both  cases,  withoutconsidering  what  the  effect  might  be 
as  regards  the  committing  of  a  contempt  of  this  Court;  and 
therefore  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  what 
the  Court  intends  by  enforcing  the  law  with  reference  to  contempt 
is  simply  to  guard  the  administration  of  justice  against  improper 
and  undue  interference  while  a  cause  or  trial  is  pending.  It  is 
not  with  reference  to  any  supposed  disrespect  shown  to  this  Court 
that  we  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  public  discussion,  while 
a  trial  is  going  on,  is  altogether  inadmissible.  As  to  private 
opinions,  such  as  expressed  by  Mr.  GUILDKORD  ONSLOW,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  HOGG,  we  should  not  think,  for  a  single  moment,  of 
meddling.  Private  opinion  does  not,  and  cannot,  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  administration  of  justice,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  to  a 
private  communication  between  one  individual  and  another. 
The  party  really  to  blame  here,  in  this  matter,  is  this  Mr.  HOGG. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr. 
HOGG  for  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  a  report  that  Mr. 
GUII.DFORD  ONSLOW  had  changed  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
Claimant,  the  Defendant  in  this  indictment — I  cannot  blame  Mr. 
HOGG  for  desiring  to  know  whether  that  was  the  fact  or  not,  and 
being  desirous  if  he  could  of  putting  down  any  remarks  to  that 
effect  which  might  have  been  circulating  amongst  the  public  at 
Leeds;  but  Mr.  HOGG  had  no  business,  having  got  that  state- 
ment from  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW,  inasmuch  as  part  of  the 
statement  from  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW  was  that  the  witnesses 
against  the  Defendant  on  this  Trial  were  all  of  them,  or  some  of 
them  at  all  events,  perjured — Mr.  HOGG  ought  to  have  known 
much  better  than  to  have  published  that  letter  in  a  newspaper ; 
and  [  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  not  erring  on  the  side  of 
leniency  in  not  calling  upon  Mr.  HOGG,  making  him  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  the  letter.  However,  I  think  what  has  passed 
will  be  a  warning  for  the  future,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
matter  of  this  description  published,  interfering  with  the  due 
course  of  justice.  I  will  just  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  an 
observation  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  consider  in  each 
individual  case  whether  the  matter  is  likely  to  reach  the  eyes  or 
ears  of  the  Jury  or  not.  We  cannot  try  that  as  a  question  of  fact 
as  to  how  far  the  matter  published  interfering  with  the  due  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  have  that  effect  or  not  in  respect  of  its 
reaching  the  Jury.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  all  publication  of 
opinion  or  discussion  upon  a  pending  trial  so  long  as  the  trial  is 
going  on.  I  hope  that  what  has  taken  place  on  the  present  occa- 
sion will  have  the  effect  of  doing  that.  There  was  another  party 
who  was  perhaps  in  a  very  much  worse  position.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  summoned  him. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  believe  he  has  been. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  AFPLEYARD. 

Mr.  APPLEYARD  :  I  am  Mr.  APPI.EYAHD,  my  lord. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  ought  to  tell  your  lordship  that  I 
have  from  him — leaving  it  entirely  to  your  lordship — a  most  ample 
apology  and  expression  of  regret  for  what  has  taken  place,  and 
have  also  a  letter  by  post  from  a  person  signing  Jiimself  "  R.  M. 
NICIIOLLS,"  saying  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  is  the 
writer,  and  that  he  is  excessively  sorry  that  he  wrote  it,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  any  harm  by  it.  Of  course  I  pursued  the  same 
course  as  1  have  in  all  other  cases,  not  taken  the  slightest  notice 
of  that  communication,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
am  merely  the  instrument  of  the  Court  in  bringing  these  gentle- 
men here. 

The  LOPD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  Mr.  APPLKYAHD  here? 

Mr.  APPLKYARH  :  Yes. 

'The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  have  yon  to  say  in  respect  of 
that? 

Mr.  Arn.F.YARD:  1  wrote  an  apology  to  the  Attorney-General 
immediately,  and  stopped  the  sale,  and  destroyed  all  the  copies. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  did  you  do  that  ? 


Mr.  AiTi.KYAiin  :   Immediately  I  heard  through  the  press. 

The  I.onn  CHII  p.  It  w.is  a  most  improper  publication, 

when  a  man  is  on  his  trial,  for  you  to  publish  a  defamatory 
paper  on  him.  attacking  him,  ami  assuming  throughout  the  pap'-r 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  on  which  he  is  now  being  tried. 
.  ould  be  nothing  more  outrageous  than  conduct  of  that 
decoripl 

Mr.  AiTi.EYAi:r> :  I  did  not  see  it  before  it  was  published,  and 
feel  sorry  for  what  was  done. 

The  L(ii:i>  Cim:i  JUSTICE:  Do  you  allow  papers  to  be  published 
from  your  oll'ure  without  knowing  what  they  are  '.' 

Mr.  AITI.EYAI:I>  :  There  were  so  many  things  before  me,  my 
lord,  at  that  particular  moment,  that  1  did  not  take  particular 
notice  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  but  I  destroyed  every  copy  imme- 
diately I  heard  through  the  press,  and  feel  sorry  that  such  a  thing 
was  published  from  our  office.  I  make  all  the  humble  apology  1 
can. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  How  many  had  been  sold? 

Mr.  Ai'i'i.i.YAiiD  :  About  200,  my  lord.  I  called  in  all  that  I 
possibly  could,  and  destroyed  them  instantly. 

[Their  lordships  conferred]. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Inasmuch  as  you  have  destroyed  all 
the  existing  copies,  and,  as  I  understood,  have  endeavoured  to  call 
in  all  those  that  were  published — 
Mr.  APPLE  YARD  :  I  have. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  practice  of  this  kind  of  making  this  Trial  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  ribald  nonsense,  and  printing  things  of  that 
sort  and  selling  them,  I  do  not  suppose  the  intention  was  to  injure 
the  Defendant. 

Mr.  APPI.EYARD  :  Not  at  all. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Any  more  than  other  publications 
have  to  do  him  any  good ;  but  the  whole  object  has  been  to  sell 
these  things  for  what  you  could  gain  by  them.     It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  that  will  not  be  tolerated  in  future. 
Mr.  APPLEYARD  :  I  will  take  care,  my  lord. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Anything  of  this  kind  published 
again  will  be  visited  with  very  serious  and  heavy  consequ- 
let  that  be  distinctly  understood.     We  pass  a  sort  of  amnesty  at 
this  moment ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  anybody  is  brought  before 
us  again  attacking  the  Defendant,  or  commenting  upon  this  Trial 
in  any  way,  we  shall  certainly  put  it  down.* 
Mr.  APPLEYARD  :  Thank  you,  my  lord. 

The  ATTORNEY-GEXF.RAL  :  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  I 
have,  since  your  lordship  called  upon  me  to  interfere,  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  whole  flight  of  these  things  on  both  sides,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  if  they  do  not  come  to  your  lordship's 
notice,  if  they  come  to  mine  to  interfere  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  been  also  inundated  with 
a  mass  of  them. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  should  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  They  are  all  objectionable,  im- 
proper, and  indecorous,  but  a  good  many  are  harmless  enough, 
meant  to  make  fun  on  both  sides,  and  that  seems  to  be  merely 
their  object.  They  are  not  intended  to  prejudge  the  case  oneway 
or  the  other. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  :  I  cannot  say  that  of  all  of  them,  my 
lord.  Some  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be ;  but  as  they  have  not 
been  brought  to  your  lordship's  notice,  and  I  have  the  only 
copy,  I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from,  sent  to  me,  I  have  not 
interfered. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  One  cannot  but  suppose  that  if 
they  are  published  in  that  way,  and  are  sold,  there  are  .1  great 
many;  and  they  only  reach  us  in  this  way,  that  people  send 
them  to  ns. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  ought  to  say  that  one  of  the  worst 
of  them  bears  the  name,  as  printer,  of  Mr.  HOGG,  of  Leeds. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you 
j  do  not  bring  that  before  us. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  :  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it 
goes,  or  whether  it  is  the  same  Mr.  HOGG,  but  it  is  "It.  llouc,, 
Leeds." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  should  be  very  glad,  as  I  said 
before,  that  there  should  be  an  amnesty  up  to  this  time ;  but  I 
do  hope  if  there  is  anything  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that 
really  objectionable  character  you  refer  to  after  this  date,  you 
will  think  it  right,  as  AnoKXF.Y-(ii:xi:itAL  of  England,  to  protect 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  bringing  all  such  matter  before 
us,  and  if  you  do,  most  undoubtedly  we  shall  deal  with  it 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OR  :  I  wish  to  add  this,  that  1  concur  most 
entirely  in  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  expressed 
in  both  these  cases,  and  do  it  the  more  readily  considering  the 
temptations  which  a  Trial  of  this  description  offers.  The  conduct 
of  the  I'ress,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  notice,  has  been  very 
good  indeed — admirable. 

Mr.  J.  1!.  F.  G.  TALHOT,  recalled. 
Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

I  understand  you  are  the  nephew  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — Yes. 
And  cousin  of  Lady  RADCLIFFE? — Yes. 

*   This  promise,  that  sotradod  so  fairly  and  BO  well,  was  never  kept. 
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And  I  suppose  you  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  case  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  MOORE  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
Had  MOORE  been  a  person  in  the  employ  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? 
— Yes,  he  was. 

Do  you  know  that  he  was  brought  to  the  Law  Institution  to 
see  whether  he  could  identify  the  Defendant? — I  believe  he  was. 
I  was  not  present  myself. 

Were  you  not  at  the  Law  Institution  ? — Xo. 
After  that,  did  you  take  him  into  your  employ? — I  did. 
And  keep  him  in  your  service  for  a  considerable  tune?— Yes, 
about  two  years  ;  rather  more  than  two  years.* 

I  suppose  you  and  your  aunt  and  cousin  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  about  this  case  ? — Oh,  yes. 

You  tell  us  that  you  bathed  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  about 
twenty  times   altogether? — Yes,  about  twenty  times,  more   o 
less. 

You  have  seen  him  undressed  then,  of  course  ?—  Yes. 
Do  not  you  know  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  peculiar  dislik 
to  be  seen  undressed  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  further  define 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  you  had  better. 
Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  will  particularize  them,  then.     In  consequent 
of  a  malformation  ? — Xo. 
What  ? — Xo.    He  never  showed  it  to  me. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  What  is  your  answer? — I  never  observec 
it,  and  he  never  appeared  so  before  me — never    to  show  an 
repugnance. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Never 
Were  you  at  Stonyhurst  ? — Xo,  I  was  not. 
You  had  a  brother  who  was  a  priest,  I  think? — I  had. 
Did  you  mention   this  matter  to   Lady  DOUGHTY  or  Lady 
RADCLIFFE,  or  she  to  you  first? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  matter? 
Dr.   KEXEALY  :  Of  the  tattoo. — I  do  not  recollect  anything. 
It  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation,     it  was 
never  begun  by  her ;  nevertheless,  it  may  have  come  out  in  the 
course  of  conversation.     I  do  not  recollect  how. 

A  mere  thing  that  may  have  passed  from  your  memory,  so 
trifling  as  that — is  that  what  you  mean? — Xo,  because  the  thing 
was  very  well  known. 

I  mean  the  conversation,  was  it  of  so  trifling  a  character  that 
you  do  not  remember  anything  about  it? — No;  there  was  no 
particular  conversation  about  it. 

Was   it   before   or   after,  or  during  the  Trial  that   you   had 
conversation  with  those  ladies  about  it? — I  have  had  it  during 
the  Trial,  but  1  have  mentioned  the  subject  years  ago  before  ROGER 
TlCHBORHE  ever  left  England. 

Do  I  understand  you  years  ago? — Oh,  yes,  mentioned  it, 
talked  of  it  and  that  in  the  family — it  was  well  known. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  mean  that  you  mentioned  it  to  those 
ladies? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England  ? 
— Yes,  before  ROGEI:  TICIIHOKXE  left  England. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England,  you  and 
those  ladies  talked  of  it  ?— I  may  have  said  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
was  marked. 

Tin;  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xo,  he  did  not  say  to  those  ladies ; 
he  said  in  the  family. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  1  asked  you  about  these  ladies. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  .IrsucK:   Tin:  family,  he  said. 
Dr.  KENEAI.Y:  I  wish  this  witness  would  answer  the  questions  ; 
I  ask  you  about  conversations  with  those  ladies :  and  then  you 
fix  Mmtething  about  the  family  on  me.     I  want  to  know  from  you 
arc  you  laying  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  tin.-,-  la.  lies  about 
ittoo   marks    before    ROGER    TICIIHORXE   left    Kngland? — We 
liked  of  it.     It  was  not  what  you  call  a  conversation.     We  may 
have  mentioned  ROGEI;  TICHBORNE  was  tattooed  and  that  sort  of 
-a  funny  thing  doing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — nothing 
more,  there  was  no  object  in  talking. 

When  did  you  talk  to  them  about  it?— It  was  the  fact  of 


The  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  is  rather  deaf!  * 
The  WITNESS  :  I  thought  you  said  him. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Be  kind  enough  to  listen,  and  not  give  answers 
which  are  not  answers.  Did  you  talk  to  them  about  it  in  1846, 
when  you  say  you  first  saw  it? — I  may  have  done  so.  I  cannot 
swear  to  that  point,  whether  it  was  that  year. 

Can  you  give  me,  or  the  Jury,  at  all  any  idea  how  you  came  to 
talk  about  it — if  you  did  not  talk  of  it  when  you  first  noticed  it? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

Did  you  bathe  with  him  more  than  once  in  1846  ? — Well,  oh ; 
yes — I  must  have  bathed  more  than  once. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Wo  cannot  hear  you? — Yes;  I 
think  I  must  have  bathed  three  or  four  times  in  1846. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  time  in  1846  was  it  that  you  saw  it  ? — 
Well,  it  must  have  been  in  September. 

Was  anybody  else  staying  at  the  house  at  the  time  that  would 
go  bathing?— I  do  not  recollect  on  that  particular  occasion  that 
year  or  another  occasion.     On  one  occasion  there  was  a  person. 
I  am  talking  about  1846?— 1846,  I  do  not  recollect. 
At  that  time,  as  I  understand  you,  the  tattoo  mark  was  not  so 
large    as    it    subsequently  was — is   that   correct? — Well,   they 
appeared  larger  or  darker  afterwards — larger  afterwards. 
It  was  larger  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  me  anything  at  all  like  a  date  as  to  the  time 
when  you  saw  the  enlargement? — No,  I  cannot.  I  am  certain  it 
was  between  1846  and  1849,  being  the  last  time  I  saw  him— it 
might  have  been  one  as  late  as  the  last  year,  1849  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  years. 

What  time  of  the  year  1849  do  you  say  you  saw  it  ? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  All  he  says  is  it  may  have  been. 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Of  any  year,  my  lord,  after  1846. 
What  time  of  any  year  between  1846  and  1849,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  you  say  was  in  September,  will  you 
say  you  saw  this  enlargement  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  at  all.     I 
cannot  recollect,  because  I  was  there  the  two  years,  in  the  spring 
and  afterwards  in  the  autumn,  and  then  afterwards  in  the  autumn 
only.     I  cannot  say  positively. 

There  is  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  you  cannot  fix  any  month 
in  any  of  those  three  years  when  you  say  you  saw  him  ? — No,  I 
know  I  did  see  him,  and  that  is  all.  I  cannot  fix  any  date  about 
the  time. 

Was  it  all  the  same  colour  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
But  have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  whether  it  was  all  the 
same  colour  or  not  ? — Well,  I  cannot  swear  positively.     It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  all  much  about  the  same  colour.     A  portion  of  it 
might  have  been  darker  than  the  rest. 

Of  course  it  might.     You  said  you  saw  it.     You  were  bathing 
with  him  about  twenty  times,  and  you  must  have  seen  it  twenty 
iimes.     Surely  you  can  tell  us  whether  it  was  the  same  colour 
when  you  saw  it  last  as  when  you  saw  it  first? — I  never  saw  any 
ihange.     I  never  remarked  any  change. 
Then  it  irns  all  one  colour? — Yes. 
All  one  colour. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  has  not  said  anything  like  it.     You 
ealb/  must  not  niter  the  answer  of  the  witness. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  /  do  not  Inmr  /r/mt  /»  m<  nut  In/  he  ncccr  saw  any 
hiini/r.     It  conveys  to  my  mind  that  it  WHS  the  sm'ne. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Your  first  question  was  whether  one  mark  was 
in  colour,  then  whether  it  changed  colour  afterwards  ? — It 
•/  /o  a,,  ii/n-ai/s  the  same. 

Dr.  KENEALY:   Was  it  always  the  same  colour? — Yes,  as  far  as  I 
ecollect.  I  will  not  swear  positirely.    As  far  as  my  memory  ilssixts  me. 


knowing  it,  asking  whether  each  other  had  seen  it,  or  anything 
like  that. 

The  LOBD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  know  when  was  the  question? 

—It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  1847  or  1840.     18 1  <!  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it.     It  might  have  been  between  that 
and  1SH),  for  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 
Dr.  KBJXALT  :  it  might  be  between  1846  and  1849  ?— Yes,  the 
MMO. 

;  all  the  recollection  you  have  about  it? — Yes. 
\\  as  anybody  ,.Vljr  by  when  you  talked  to  either  of  those  ladies 
•bout  tt?— Oh  :  I  cannot  say. 
forget?— I  quite  forget. 

11  me  when  you  first  saw  it  ?— Well,  I  saw  it,  the 
year  1846  was  the  year. 


I'hat  you  are  quite  sure  about  ?— Quite  certain, 
Uld  you  talk  about  it  then  ?— I  made  a  sort  of  e 


exclamation.     I 


"  What  on  earth  have  you  got  on  your  arm  ?  " 

OK:  That  is  tohim?-Yes,  which  he 
did  not  appear  to  l,ke,  so  I  did  not  say  any  more. 

I:AIV:   f  ask— if  you  will  condescend  to  listen—did 
you  mention  it  to  tho 


Then  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  it  was  or  not  always  the  same 
colour  ? — Xo,  I  cannot. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  to  either  of  those  ladies  about 
the  enlargement  of  the  tattoo  ? — No. 

Now  you  talked  about  the  issue  mark  ?— Yes. 

You  noticed  that  also  ? — Yes. 

You  say  the  size  was  about  the  size  of  a  horse  bean. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No;  the  size  was  such  that  a  horse 
bean  might  have  been  put  into  it? — Yes. 

That  was  his  expression ;  at  least,  so  I  understood  him  ?— Yes, 
my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  was  it  larger? — Oh  !  yes,  considerably. 

How  large  ?— I  cannot  possibly  say  ;  but  it  might  have  been 
ce. 
Well,  1  should  think  it  was  larger — half- 


MOOKE  as  his  witness. 
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nearly  a  five-shilling  piece. 

As  large  as  a  florin? — 
a-crown. 

As  large  as  half-a-crown  ?— Yes,  quite  that ;  and  there  was  the 
red  appearance  outside  again. 

H'llS    I ll(    III,!,     Ill:  I,    ,IS  lllfljc   ,1s  lllll/'-tl-<TOWn1 No WO. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  was  not  a  hole,  us  I  nnd,  rslnnd. 
Wcu  there  a  hole  at  that  time .'— } "<>.<,  there  was  a  hole.  It  would 
iit/niif  o/'  tin  ]  dating  of  a  small  horse  la-mi  in  it. 

.Mi-.  Justice  MELLOR:  /  understand  you  to  say  that  the  hole  was 
In i-il:  i  noni/h  lo  hold  a  horse  l«  cm  ' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  An  actual  ln,l,'  „•,/.„•  then-?— Yes,  an 
actual  l»n: .  It  mis  not  inul,  :l  n/1  ut  i l,c  time  I  saw  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:   What  you  catted  yesterday  a  >!,,  n  hole,  ?— A  deep 

Itoli  . 

'III.'  circumference  as  largo  as  half-a-crown.  dm  you  giveme 
any  i. lea  of  the  depth? 


•  Tho  witness  was  not  deaf.     It  was  an  assertion  only  of  Sir  A. 
OOCKBUHN,  who  helped  almost  every  witness  for  tho  Crown. 
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Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
circumference  of  the  hole  was  as  big  as  half-a-crown  ? — No. 
Hut  tin-  circumference  of  the  mark  made  on  the  arm — the  ap- 
e  which  it  necessarily  produced  on  the  arm? — Yes. 

•  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
hole  itself? — As  I  stated  before,  it  would  admit  of  the  placing 
of  a  horse  bean  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  mark  was  larger,  of 
course. 

l>r.  KKXKAI.V:  What  was  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  if  not  the 
circumference  of  this  sore  ? 

Mr.  .Justice  MKI.I.OI::  The  word  you  used  before,  if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  was  the  circumference  of  the  hole  ;  and 
then  I  suggested  that  he  did  not  mean  the  circumference  of  the 
hole,  but  of  the  ap|>earance  of  the  sore. 

Dr.  KIIXEAI.Y  :  What  do  you  mean? — I  mean  the  circumference 
of  the  appearance,  as  his  lordship  has  just  stated. 
The  circumference  of  the  appearance  ? — Yes. 
Not  of  the  hole?— No. 

That  was  in  1838.  Was  he  bathing  then  ? — Oh,  no ;  he  was  a 
mere  child  then. 

Where  did  you  see  it? — It  was  in  the  nursery  I  used  to  see  it 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  we  have  got  it  all  wrong.    I 
thought  you  said  it  was  when  you  were  bathing  that  you  saw  this? 
— Oh,  no. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  was  brought  out  in  connection 
with  the  bathing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  think  he  mentioned  yesterday  the  date  of  that 
as  being  1838. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  He  said  it  was  healing. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  process  of  healing ;  and  I  think  he  fixed 
that  date. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  True,  he  had  an  issue  mark  above 
the  elbow—"  I  first  saw  that  in  1838." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  first  time  was  in  1838,  I  believe  ;  then 
it  was  in  the  process  of  healing. 
I.'r.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  you  see  a  sore  of  that  sort 
making  a  hole  you  could  not  very  well  have  without  the  surround- 
ing tissue  being  affected  by  it.  It  would  be  inflamed,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  that  is  what  I  understand  the  witness  to  mean.  First, 
there  was  a  hole  big  enough  to  put  a  horse-bean  in,  and  round 
the  circumference  of  the  hole  there  would  be  a  mark  extending 
still  further,  taking  the  whole  size  of  half-a-crown.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

15y  the  JURY  :  A  little  inflammation  I  suppose  you  mean  ? — A 
little  inflammation. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  there  anybody  in  the  nursery  when  you  saw 
it  ? — Oh,  yes ;  the  usual  attendants.  " 

Who  was  ? — The  nurse  was  there ;  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  used  to 
be  present  when  the  arm  was  dressed ;  at  least,  Mrs.  DOUGHTY  she 
was  then. 

Mrs.  DOUGHTY? — Yes,  she  was  Mrs.  DOUGHTY  then. 
Now  about  this  scene.     When  Mrs.  TICIIBORNE  came  was  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  very  indignant  at  her  coming? — Yes,  I  believe 
so ;  he  appeared  so. 

And  would  not  allow  her  on  any  account  to  come  to  the  house  ? 
— I  believe  not. 

Had  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  dined  there  on  that  day? — I  think 
so,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORNE,  or  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE,  as  he  was,  when 
first  he  went  to  meet  his  wife,  had  he  dined  there? — I  am  not 
certain ;  I  cannot  swear. 

Can  you  say  this  was  about  what  time  of  the  night  ? — It  was 
somewhere  between  nine  and  half -past  ten  or  eleven ;  about  that 
time ;  it  may  have  been  earlier. 

What  had  been  the  hour  at  which  they  dined  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
I  think  it  was  about  half-past  six  they  usually  dined. 

You  cannot  remember  whether  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  had  dined 
or  not? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Was  he  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  time  this  announcement  was 
made? — No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was. 

Then,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying,  "  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE 
went  first — I  mean  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBOKNE — he  went  to  meet  his 
wife  and  ROGER,"  if  you  cannot  say  whether  he  was  there  or 
not? — Because  1  recollect  his  passing  through  the  hall  as  I  was 
passing  out  of  it.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  he  was  going  towards  the 
hall  door. 

What  took  you  down  to  the  hall? — Passing,  I  suppose. 
I  thought  you  had  been  in  the  drawing-room? — 1  had  been  in 
the  drawing-room.     I  may  have  been  and  come  down  again. 

Where  were  you  when  the  announcement  that  this  lady 
was  driving  up  the  park  came? — I  do  not  recollect.  My  impres- 
sion is  I  was  in  the.  drawing-room  when  it  was  announced  she 
was  coming,  and  next  left  the  drawing-room,  as  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion goes. 

You  cannot  tell  where  you  were  ? — No. 

You  cannot  tell  us  how  you  got  down  to  the  hall  to  see  Mr. 
JAMES  TICHBORNE  passing  out? — No. 

lie-examined  l>y  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  have  been  asked  about  a  malformation.  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  of  that  sort  or  kindabout  ROGER  TlCHBORKX? — None 
whatsoever;  that  I  positively  swear. 

Or  did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  he  had  one? — Never. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  colour  of  his  tattoo  mark,  and 


whether  it  changed.    Have  you  a  doubt  about  having  seen  it  ? — 
No. 

You  are  sure  you  saw  it  ? — Positive. 

And  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  family  before  you 
left  Kngland?— (Juite  so. 

I  .ORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  do  not  remember  whether  Mr. 
JAMI.S  TICIIIH>I:M:  dined  in  the  course  of  the  day  his  wife  arrived? 
— My  impression  is  that  he  did. 

Hut  it  is  impression  only  ? — It  is  an  impression  only ;  I  will  not 
swear. 

Hut  he  went  out  to  his  wife,  did  he  ?• — My  impression  is  that 
he  went  out  to  his  wife,  but  that  KOUER  TtCHBORHE  had  pone  out 
previously,  as  far  as  I  recollect;  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  went 
afterwards  with  her  back  to  Alresford. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  husband  followed  her  to  Alresford  or 
not? — I  am  not  certain.  I  do  not  think  he  did  that  night,  I  think 
lie  did  next  day. 

The  next  day? — I  think  so :  that  is  my  impression. 
Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :   1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
had  some  conversation  with  RotiEic  TICHBORNE  when  you  saw  the 
tattoo  marks  ? — Oh  yes,  I  had. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  gave  you  any  account  at  all  ? — 
o,  he  did  not. 

As  to  how  they  came? — I  made  the  observation,  "What  on 
earth  is  that  sort  of  low  tattoo  marks  on  you,"  alluding  to  sailors 
wearing  them,  and  I  think  he  was  rather  offended.  He  passed  it 
off  and  said,  "  1  hey  are  only  tattoo  marks,"  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  conversation.  Observing  he  did  not  like  it  to  be  alluded 
to,  I  did  not,  of  course,  allude  to  it  afterwards. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  remember  who  else  was 
staying  in  the  house  at  the  time  you  were  there,  and  Mrs.  .1  \' 
TICHBORNE  came? — There  was  my  sister,  afterwards  Mrs.  WHIT- 
GRAVE. 

Was  there  any  other  member  of  the  TICHBORNE  family? — 1  can- 
not recollect. 

By  the  JURY  :  Did  you  ever  notice  any  malformation  of  the 
thumb  of  KOGER  TICIIBORNE  ? — None,  his  hands  were  perfectly 
well  made. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  any  recollection  of   his 
hands  or  thumbs  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  his  hands  and 
thumbs,  but  no  recollection  of  any  malformation. 
You  do  not  remember  any  malformation  ?  —None. 
Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  there  was  none  ? — 1  will  swear 
to  it,  my  lord. 

You  will  swear  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  will  swear  to  that. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  stated  it  was  a  matter  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  family.     Was  it  frequently  or  only  at  distant  intervals 
that  you  heard  it  at  the  time  you  remember  the  fact  of  1 ;  • 
going  abroad,  and  not  coming  back  again.     The  conversation,  as 
1  understood,  there  was  before  he  went  abroad  ? — Quite  so. 

Now,  after  he  had  gone  abroad,  and  before  the  Defendant 
appeared  in  England,  as  far  as  you  remember,  had  the  conversa- 
tion been  repeated,  or  was  it,  as  it  were,  laid  aside  or  forgotten. 
or  was  it  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation  ? — Well,  it  was 
not  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation,  but  it  was  alluded  to. 
It  was  in  the  interval  ? — Oh  dear,  yes. 

Between  the  disappearance  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Defendant? — Not  between  the  disappearance  of  ROOZB 
TICIIBORNE  and  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant,  but  after.  When 
he  first  came  over  the  family  said  if  it  was  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  he 
would  have  tattoo  marks. 

When  the  Defendant  first  appeared? — When  the  Defendant 
first  appeared. 

When  you  first  heard  of  his  coming  as  a  Claimant  ? — Yes,  first 
coming  to  England,  or  it  might  be  a  few  weeks  before  he  arrived  ; 
when  it  had  been  announced. 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  of  that  kind  where  tattoo  marks 
were  referred  to  ? — It  was  riot  a  discussion  ;  it  was  referred  to  or 
spoken  of. 

I  do  not  mean  a  discussion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but 
it  was  a  subject  of  observation  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  next  witness,  Viscount  de  UKIMONT,  is  one 
of  the  gentlemen  living  in  France,  but  who  was  in  Algiers  when 
the  other  witnesses  were  examined. 

TheViscomte  CHARLES  DE  URIMONT,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  HAWKINS. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  J  I/STICK  :  Do  you  speak  English  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  were  a  cousin,  I  believe,  of  lloci  u  CIIAULKS 
TICHBORNE  '1 — Yes. 

I  believe  your  great-grandmother  was  a  Mrs.  I'I.OWI>KX? — Yes. 

And  your  connection  with  KOGEK  TICIIBORNE  was  on  the  side  of 
the  TlCHBOHHM? — On  the  side  of  the  TICIIBOIIXES. 

And  you  have  no  connection  or  relationship  with  Lady  Ticii- 
i.oiixi:  or  the  SEYMOURS  at  all  in  any  way? — No. 

Were  you  a  student  at  Stonyhurst? — I  was. 

What  years  were  you  there  ? — 1844  and  1M5. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  coming  there? — Perfectly 

well. 

Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  why  he  came  to  be  sent  to 
Stonyhurst? — Because  I  was  there. 

Do  you  rememtier  the  circumstance  of  his  coming? — Yes,  per- 
fectly.' 

Do  you  remember  who  brought  him? — It  was  his  brother  who 
brought  him. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  knew  his  father? — I  did  not 
know  his  father  before ;  but  my  father  was  intimate  with  his 
father,  and  they  were  related,  and  in  Paris  he  often  saw  my  father ; 
and  Mr.  TiCHBOKNE  sent  his  son  to  Stonyhurst  because  I  was 
there. 

Did  the  son  introduce  the  father,  or  did  the  father  introduce 
himself  to  you? — It  was  Father  BARROW,  who  was  there,  the 
president  of  the  college,  who  said,  "  Here  is  Mr.  TICIIBORNE  and 
his  son." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  were  sent  for  by  Father  BARROW  into  a 
room  called  "the  Strangers'  Room"? — Yes. 

What  position  did  Father  B ARROW  occupy  at  that  time  ? — He 
was  president  of  the  college  at  Stonyhurst. 

When  you  went  into  the  room  tell  me  what  occurred  to  you  ? 
— Father  BARROW  said  to  me,  "Here  is  your  friend  young  TICH- 
BOHNE,  and  you  will  have  to  teach  him  English." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  said  that  to  you? — He  said  that 
to  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  very  awkward,  being  a  Frenchman, 
to  have  to  teach  English  to  an  Englishman,  and  I  said,  "  I  suppose 
he  will  teach  me  French  ?  "  Father  BARROW  said,  '-What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  If  you  mean  to  joke,  it  is  not  the  time  for  it ;  " 
and  so  I  was  going  from  the  room,  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  came 
to  me  and  said,  "  Est  ce  que  vous  parlez  Francais,"  and  I  said, 
"  To  be  sure  I  do ; "  and  I  made  out  what  it  was,  that  he  did  not 
know  a  single  word  of  English  at  that  time,  and  spoke  nothing  else 
but  French.  By  his  coining  up  to  me  and  asking  whether  I  could 
speak  French  I  saw  what  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  a  single 
word  of  English  at  that  time,  but  knew  nothing  else  but  French. 
He  was  16  or  17,  I  think,  at  the  time. 

I  believe  you  remained  and  dined  with  him  on  that  day  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference  to  this  matter  is  at  page  993. 

At  that  time  you  were  a  philosopher  ? — I  was. 

Can  you  remember  what  part  of  the  establishment  you  were 
located  in  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  it  was  in  a  part  looking  over  the 
playground  of  the  young  boys  in  the  old  building. 

That  was  in  the  college? — In  the  old  building  in  the  college. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  speaking  of  the  philosophers 
generally  ? — At  that  time,  because  after  my  time  they  removed  to 
the  seminary,  but  I  never  was  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Stonyhurst?— 
About  two  years,  but  not  more  than  six  months  with  ROGER. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  leave  at  the  Christmas 
then? — No,  my  lord,  I  left  in  August,  1845. 

Then  must  you  not  be  under  some  misapprehension,  because 
ROGER  TICHBOUNE  came  in  July,  1845? — Then  I  had  only  been  a 
very  short  time  with  him.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  long. 

You  only  stayed  till  August,  1845? — Till  the  August  vacation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Can  you  tell  us  where  ROGER  went  when  he 
came  ?  You  remember  his  coming  ? — Perfectly. 

Where  did  he  go  to  lodge? — I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not 
remember  where  his  room  was. 

By  the  JURY  :  The  witness  never  went  to  the  seminary  at  all? 
— No,  I  never  went. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  at  any  time  after  you  left  Stonyhurst 
meet  ROGER  TICHBORSE  again  anywhere? — Several  times. 

Do  you  remember  when  first  you  met  after  Stonyhurst? — I 
I  think  it  was  in  I'aris  or  Dublin. 

Do  y.ju  r.im.'inbur  meeting  him,  at  all  events,  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1850  upon  one  occasion  when  Ids  father  was  witli  him  ? 
— Yes,  1  do.  I  think  it  was  in  1852  or  1850.  1  do  not  remember 
exactly. 

However,  it  was  upon  an  occasion  when  his  father  was  with 
him  ? — Yes,  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  his  father  buying  anything  there? — Yes,  I 
do.  He  bought  some  poplin  for  Lady  TICHBOUNE. 

Now,  during  the  time  you  met  him  with  his  father,  he  was  not 
there  more  than  a  day  or  so,  1  believe  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  ri'inriiiber  afterwards  seeing  him  for  some  little  time 
stationed  in  Dublin? — Yes,  I  dined  with  him  several  times  at  the 
Portobello  barracks. 

You  say  you  dined  with  him  several  times  at  the  barracks  ? — I 
dined  with  him  several  times  at  the  barracks. 

Was  that  at  1'ortobello  ? — At  Portobello  barracks. 

Can  you  give  me  the  year  in  which  that  occurred  ? — I  think  it 
was  in  1s 

Besides  that  did  he  dine  with  you?— 1  dined  with  him  at  the 
hotel  with  his  father. 

But  did  he  dine  with  you  at  your  hotel  or  rooms  ? — We  dined 
several  times  together.  I  do  not  remember. 

l>i'l  you  go  with  him  while  he  was  in  Dublin  into  society? — I 
went  to  Castle  IJagot.     \\'e  rode  there  one  day. 
Did  you  stay  there  with  him  ?— We  dined  there. 
And  returned  in  the  evening? — After  dinner. 
Do  you  remember  going  elsewhere  with  him  to  any  ball  ?— Yes, 
I  went  to  a  ball. 

Where  was  that  ?— At  the  Town  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
Mr.  GUINNESS. 

Was  the  ball  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ?— It  was. 
After  leaving  Dublin  did  you  see  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in  Paris? 
— Yes. 

Where  was  his  father  living  at  that  time?— The  Rue  dcs 
I  yramides  No.  2. 

And  do  you  remember  in  what  month  that  was?— No.  I  do 
not 


During  the  time  you  were  in  Paris,  did  you  hear  him  mention 
his  intention  to  go  abroad  ? — He  wanted  to  go  into  the  Indian 
Company's  service.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Calcutta,  to  enter  the 
army  in  the  foreign  service. 

But  do  you  remember  anything,     1  am  talking  now  of  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  South  America  ? — No. 
You  do  not  remember  that  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  now  any  other  circumstance  that  occurred — 
his  buying  anything  at  all  ? — Yes,  he  bought  a  gun.  I  went  with 
him  to  buy  a  gun. 

Was  that  in  Paris  ? — Yes,  in  Paris. 

As  far  as  your  recollection  of  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  goes  you 
can  remember  him  ? — Perfectly. 

Have  you  a  distinct  and  perfect  recollection  of  him? — Oh, 
certainly. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  at  all  about  his  thumb  ? — No,  I  never 
noticed  it. 

Or  did  you  ever  hear  yourself  of  any  peculiarity  or  malforma- 
tion of  him  ? — No. 

You  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort  ? — No. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  description,  but  let  me  ask 
you,  having  seen  the  Defendant  himself,  you  have  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  him  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  like  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

Now,  where  did  your  father  live  ? — In  Rheitns. 

Did  Mr.  TICHBORNE  visit  him  ? — Several  times. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  lord,  there  are  these  letters  of  Mr.  TICH- 
BORNE, the  father,  and  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  too. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  ROGER'S  will  be  evidence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  produce  them  now  because  they  refer  to  the 
visit  to  Rheims,  but  it  is  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  visited  there 
with  his  father. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  they  letters  of  ROGER  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No ;  of  the  father  to  Lady  TICHBORNE. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  see  ROGER  TICHBORNE  visiting  with 
his  father? — At  that  time  he  was  with  his  father  in  Rheims. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  one  of  them,  a  letter  dated  August 
5th,  1848.  Then  August  3rd  and  31st. 

How  is  your  family  name  spelt? — B-R-I-JI-O-N-T. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  never  spelt  it  in  any  other 
way — with  an  "  e"  ? — No,  never,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  in  1848  and  1849,  I  believe  your  grand- 
father it  was,  was  Viscount  BRIMONT? — Yes,  Viscount. 

Never  Baron  BRIMONT? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  give  your  lordship  the  references.  They 
are  pages  705,  893,  953,  and  993,  and  a  reference  for  some  other 
matter  at  page  1802. 

Then  was  the  name  of  your  grandfather's  place  Brimont  ? — 
It  was. 

Near  Rheims? — Near  Rheims. 

Was  he  the  Mayor  of  Rheims  at  that  time? — He  was  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  CHARLES  X,  but  after  1830  he  resigned. 

Now,  you  have,  I  think,  two  sisters  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  both  well  known  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Oh, 
perfectly. 

What  were  their  names? — LUCY  and  MARY. 

And  one  brother,  I  think,  whose  name  was  EDGAR? — One 
brother,  EDGAR. 

Had  you  any  relatives  who  were  resident  in  Paris? — Oh,  many. 
We  had  several  cousins. 

Several  cousins  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  the  sons  and  daughters  of  your  father's  brother  ? — 
Yes. 

And  had  you  an  aunt,  a  Madame  THIERRV,  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

And  was  her's  a  house  where  ROGER  and  his  father  visited? — 
Yes.  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  often  visited  there. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  say  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  and  his 
father  visited  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  winter  of  I860,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1867,  were  you  resident  in  Paris? — I  was. 

Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — The  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  No.  21. 

Lady  TICHBORNE  was  also  living  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

How  near  to  you? — Oh,  close  to.  I  could  see  her  from  my 
window  in  her  room. 

Were  you  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  upon  friendly  terms? — Oh, 
very. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  very  frequently? — I  went 
several  times  to  see  her,  and  I  took  my  wife  to  her  several  times. 

Were  your  visits  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  hearing  her  speak  of  her  anticipation  of 
ROGER  TICIIBORNE  coming  back? — Yes,  she  told  me  she  was 
expecting  ROGER.  He  had  written  to  her,  and  sent  his  photograph, 
and  that  he  would  come  home  very  soon ;  and  I  asked  her  to  see 
his  photograph,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  lie  is  very  much  altered  ;  you 
would  not  know  him  again.  There  is  no  use  showing  you  his 
photograph." 

"No  use  showing  you.  He  is  very  much  altered;  you  would 
not  know  him  again  "  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  she  never  did  show  you  the  photograph  ? — She  never 
did. 

Did  you  tell  her — I  do  not  know  whether  she  knew  it  before, 
or,  at  all  events,  did  you  mention  to  her  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  at  Stonyhurst? — Oh,  she  knew  it. 

She  knew  it? — Perfectly,  and  I  told  her,  "  If  ROGER  has  come 
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home  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  shall  soon  make  out 
if  it  is  him  or  nut.;"  ami  then  she  s-iid,  "lint  you  have  im 
right  to  <li>  that,  ami  if  you  like  to  |il.-a.e  me  you  \\ill 
indoors  without  spe.iking  to  liiiu.  and  you  will  testify  that  it  is 
him."  "Oh,"  I  says,  "my  lady,  you  do  not  think  what  you 
arc  asking  inc." 

He  kind  enough  to  repeat  that  a  little  slower  so  that  his  lord- 
ship may  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Justice  I.UMI  :  "  I  said.  •  If  KIM.I  i:  h-is  come  home  I  shall 
be  very  glad  tn  sec  liiin.'" — •'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him, 
anil  I  shall  very  soon  make  out  if  it  is  him  or  not."  'I 
said,  "  You  have  no  right  to  do  that.  I  do  not  acknowledge  you 
the  right  of  doing  that."  \Vc  spoke  French  with  her.  She 
always  spoke  French  with  me,  and  she  told  me,  "  You  have  no 
right  to  investigate  my  son  in  that  way  ;  but  if  you  like  to  do 
something  to  please  me  you  will  see  him  indoors  without  speaking 
to  him,  and  you  will  testify  that  it  is  him."  '•  Well,"  I  said.  "  my 
lady,  you  do  not  think  of  what  you  arc  a.^kinc,'  mo  :  "  and  from 
that  day  1  never  was  admitted  any  more  to  see  her.  I  saw  her  at 
the  window  from  our  lodging,  but  I  called  several  times  to  see 
her,  but  never  was  admitted.  I  was  told  her  son  had  come  and 
had  been  recognised  by  her,  but  of  course  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  about  it  at  the  time,  and  1  knew  he  had  been  recognised 
at  the  Hotel  d'Albion,  but  I  did  not  think  of  going  there  myself. 
1  in  ver  was  asked  by  anyone,  and  I  never  saw  his  mother  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  called  at  the  house  several  times  after  hig 
arrival? — Several  times;  and  the  servants  knew  me  again  and 
said,  "Young  ROGER  has  come  and  is  with  his  mother,  having 
gone  to  England."  After  some  time,  they  told  me  that  Lady 
TlCHBOSm  was  determined  to  know  anyone  for  her  son  at  that 
time. 

When  you  last  of  all  saw  ROGER  TICHBORNE  were  you  and  he 
upon  such  friendly  terms  that  you  would  expect  him  to  visit 
yon  '! — Oh,  certainly;  if  it  had  been  him,  knowing  that  I  was 
living  next  door  to  his  mother,  he  never  would  have  come  to 
Paris  without  coming  to  me,  for  he  never  did.  Whenever  he 
came  to  Paris  he  always  came  to  see  me  if  I  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  in  1871  staying  in  London  ? — Yes. 

Was  your  brother  EDGAR  staying  in  London  also? — Yes,  he  was. 

You  were  staying  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel  ? — At  the  Waterloo 
Hotel  in  Jermyn-street. 

While  you  were  staying  there,  you  must  not  tell  me  what  the 
conversation  was,  but  did  you  see  Colonel  LUSIIINGTON  and  Mr. 
BIDDULPH  there  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  have  some  conversation  with  them? — Yes. 

Do  not  tell  me  what  it  was,  but  you  had  a  .conversation  with 
them?— Yes. 

Did  you  then  after  that  conversation  recall  to  your  recollection 
any  pipe  that  you  had  ever  seen  ROGER  TICHBORNE  smoking  ? — 
Yes,  a  "  death's  head  "  pipe. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  a  pipe  with  the  "  death's 
head  "  upon  it  ? — A  pipe  with  the  "  death's  head  "  upon  it. 

Or  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  "  death's  head  "  ? — Formed  like 
it.  He  had  several  like  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Had  you  seen  him  often  smoking  a  pipe  of  that 
description? — Oh,  yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Viscount,  as  I  understand, 
says  he  had  several  of  them  ? — Several. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  remember  his  smoking  them  very  well? — 
Oh,  to  be  sure. 

Did  you  see  him  generally  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  or  very 
commonly? — Oh,  yes. 

But  a  pipe  of  the  same  sort  ? — Yes. 

A  "  death's  head"  pipe? — Yes,  a  "  death's  head"  pipe. 

Do  you  remember  whilst  you  were  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel  with 
your  brother  at  any  time  any  photograph  being  sent  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  the  Claimant  sent  us  a  photograph  of  Lady  TICHBORNE. 

Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  A  photograph  of  Lady  TICHBORNE  was  sent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Sent  by  the  Claimant  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Not  of  the  Dowager  ? — Yes,  of  the 
Dowager. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  the  Claimant  was  actually  staying  in  the 
Waterloo  Hotel  at  the  time? — He  was. 

Of  course  he  knew  you  were  there,  but  did  he  make  any 
attempt  to  see  you  ? — He  said  he  would  like  to  see  us  in  the 
morning,  at  breakfast  time ;  he  sent  word,  and  we  said  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  this 
photograph — one  for  my  brother  and  one  for  myself;  and  he 
said  that  his  counsel  told  him  not  to  see  us.  It  would  be  better 
for  him  not  to  see  us. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  His  counsel  said  so? — He  sent 
word  by  the  butler  or  some  one  in  the  hotel  with  the  photograph, 
saying  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  see  us. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  sent  them  a  photograph  of  himself  as 
Well '; — No,  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Two  photographs  of  Lady  TICHBORNE,  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  his  brother? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOI::  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  you 
received  the  message? — In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day? — In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

And  he  never  did  come  to  you? — No,  he  never  did. 

And  I  believe  you  did  not  see  him  afterwards,  ? — 1  saw  him 
getting  into  his  carriage  from  the  window. 


Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  coming  dowi  [t  was. 

And  I  think  after  that   you   came  down  to  Court  and  saw  him 
in  Court  ? — I  saw  him  in  Court. 

And  did  you  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  already 
toll  I  us  to-day? — Certainly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  my  lord,  there  are  these  letters,  which  I 
will  hand  in. 

•i-r  Co<-Kj;ri:N-:  October  .",th.  and  the  postmark  is  isi.'i. 
Mr.   HAWKINS;   Itislslsin  my  copy. 
Ma         •  •  !s  is  is' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  would  lie  ls|s. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :    V-  ver  at  school  with  him  in  1'arisV 

— No,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  him  until  he  came  to  Stonylmrst. 

The  I.e>i:i>   CIMF.F  JUSTICE:  This  may   be  cither   ISM,   1- 
isls.     The  top  of  the  figure  has  failed,  and  nothing  but   the 
bottom  part  remains. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think  that  anything  will  turn  upon 
the  date.     It  only  proves  the  fact  of  a  visit  about  that  period. 
Master  COCKBURN: 

"Brimont  pn\s  Kcims, 

"Thursday,  Octr.  oth. 

"Mr  DKARKST  HENRIETTK, — I  fear  yon  must  think   in- 
neglectful  for  not  having  written  to  you  before,  but  the  fault  has 
not  been  quite  mine,  and  disappointments  prevented  our  arriving 
here  as  soon  as  I  expected.     We  only  reached  this  place  ;, 
at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  night.     We  slept  at  Compcign. 
on  Tuesday  night  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  at  Soissons,  owing  to 
our  not  being  able  to  get  places  on  the  Diligence  for  Reims.    All 
this  was  very  tiresome  ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped.     We  ;(i 
well,  and  ROGER  is  gone  out  shooting.     The  weather  is  beautiful. 
Good  old  Mons.  de  BRIMONT  was  very  happy  to  see  us,  and  made 
many  enquiries  after  you.     Mde.  THIERRY   is  here,   also  her  son 
AMEDF.F.  and  his  bride.     On  Monday  we  shall  go  with  Mons.  de 
P.IUMONT  to   his  hotel  at  Reims,  and  the  next  day  I  hope  to 
I  continue  our  journey  on  to  Boulogne.     I  wish  you  could  let 
know  that  you  were  better.     I  will  not  remain  longer  in  England 
than  I  can  help,  but  will  return  to  you  with  ALFRED  as  soon  . 
conveniently  can.     If  ROGER  was  here  he  would  send  you  his 
dutiful  cind  affectionate  love,  and  beg  your  blessing,  but  as  he  is 
j  out  shooting,  I  must  do  it  for  him.     Adieu  my  dearest  HEXRIETTE. 
I  am  always  your  faithful  and  affectionate, 

"  Js.  F.  T." 
Then : 

"  Boulogne  Sur  Mer,  Hotel  du  Nord, 

"Thursday,  Octr.  12. 

"Mr DEAREST  HENRIETTE, — We  arrived  here  quite  safe  this 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  from  Amiens,  where  we  slept  last  night, 
as  we  arrived  there  too  late  for  the  train  which  leaves  that 
at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  On  my  arrival  here  I  called 
upon  my  sister,  who  gave  me  the  letter  you  had  directed  to  her 
House.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  but  I  bitterly 
lament  the  weak  and  debilitated  state  you  are  in,  and  the  con- 
tinual pains  you  feel  in  your  back.  We  spent  a  week  very 
pleasantly  at  Brimont,  where  they  were  all  extremely  kind  to  us, 
and  good  old  Mons.  de  BRIMONT  felt  very  much  flattered  at  my 
visit  to  him  ;  he  made  many  and  very  kind  enquiries  after  yon, 
and  regretted  that  your  delicate  state  of  health  does  not  allow 
you  to  go  and  see  him.  I  have  just  been  to  call  upon  old  Mrs. 
BLOUNT,  who  is  here  with  her  daughters.  She  was  very  glad  to 
see  me  again.  The  SELIIVS  are  also  here,  but  will  return  to 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  1  TUUVILEE  quitted  this 

place  last  Monday  to  return  to  England.  We  shall  cross  over  to 
Dover  on  Saturday,  and  shall  dine  that  day  with  the  Dnir.vs.  and 
probably  continue  our  journey  to  London  on  Sunday  after  Mass. 
I  will  write  to  you  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  must  tell  you 
candidly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  return  to  Paris  till 
the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  ]  »ear  Ro. . 
is  perfectly  well,  and  begs  your  blessing.  He  unites  with  me  in 
kind  and  affectionate  love  ;  and  I  am  always,  My  dear  HENRI  ETTE, 
your  faithful  and  affectionate, 

"Js.  F.  T." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  one  question  I  will  ask  you  before  the 
next  letter  is  read.  After  you  met  ROGER  Tien  BORNE  and  .Mr. 
TICHBORNE  in  Paris  did  you  pay  a  visit  to  Spitchley,  near  Wor- 
cester?— I  do  not  remember  it. 

I  see  there  is  a  letter  which  mentions  your  name.  Spitchley  Park, 
near  Worcester? — No.  it  was  in  Dublin  I  met  him. 

It  is   December  17th,  Spitchley   Park,   near  Worcester,  that 
refers  to  it,  it  only  fixes  the  date  of  that  in  Paris? — No,  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  Were  you  ever  yourself  in  Paris  ? — I  was. 
Where  ?— At  Stanilaus. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Were  you  ever  at  M.  DUPAHLOCP's? 
— Never  ;  a  cousin  of  mine  was. 
What  was  his  name? — ANATALE  DE  BRIMONT. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHON, 

You  were  a  philosopher  at  Stonyhurst? — I  was. 

The  philosophers  were  not  subjected  to  examination,  as  I  under- 
stand, monthly  or  other  examinations? — No,  they  were  not. 

But  the  Fathers  were  very  kind  to  them? — Yes. 

And  did  not  they  sometimes  come  to  their  rooms  and  assist 
what  course  they  were  pursuing  ?— Yi  -- 

And  set  them  right  as  to  the  books  they  should  read  and  the 
course  they  should  follow  V — Y es. 

And  sometimes  assist  in  giving  them  lessons  ? 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  they  give  them  lessons  in  their 
rooms  ?— Advice  about  the  lessons,  but  not  private  lessons. 

Mr.  McMAHOX  :  And  sometimes  give  them  instructions  as  to 
the  translation  of  a  book.  For  instance,  if  your  cousin  had  a 
Latin  book  before  him,  they  would  assist  him  in  translating  it, 
would  they?— 1  daresay  they  would,  but  I  never  saw  it  done  for 
myself. 

"But  it  was  their  habit  to  go  very  frequently  into  the  rooms  of 
the  philosophers  and  see  what  they  were  doing?— They  used  to 
come  in  every  now  and  then,  but  did  not  remain  there  very  long. 

1  Vrhaps  you  were  not  learning  Latin  ? — I  had  finished  my  Latin 
at  the  time. 

Before  you  went  to  Stonyhurst? — Before  I  went  to  btonyhurst. 
I  was  at  Stonyhurst  to  learn  English. 

Did  they  come  sometimes  to  assist  you  in  English? — They  did, 
but  not 

Who  was  the  gentleman  who  taught  you  English  ? — I  am  sure 
I  do  not  remember  the  name.  There  was  Father  ETHERIDGE  and 
Mr.  BIRD. 

Do  you  remember  a  Father  PATER  ? — I  do  not  remember  him. 

But  did  Father  ETHERIDGE  come  now  and  then  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
him. 

To  assist  you  ? — No  ;  he  never  came  into  my  room,  but  I  used 
to  see  him.  I  do  not  remember  anybody  coming  to  my  room. 

You  were  there  altogether  only  about  a  year,  and  then  only  to 
learn  English  ? — Yes ;  I  was  there  more  than  a  year — about  two 
years. 

I  think  you  said  1844  and  1845  ?— 1843  to  1844,  and  1844 
to  1845. 

Then  there  were  two  years  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

And  all  the  time  you  were  a  philosopher? — In  the  second  year, 
not  the  two  years. 

In  the  second  year  you  were  a  philosopher  ? — In  the  second 
year  I  was  a  philosopher. 

First  you  were  an  ordinary  scholar? — Yes. 

When  you  were  an  ordinary  scholar  you  were  examined,  occa- 
sionally?— I  used  to  follow  the  courses  of  studies  with  the  other 
boys,  but  of  course  I  did  not  go  through  it  all. 

I  only  asked  while  you  were  a  scholar,  you  were  examined 
periodically — monthly  or  half-yearly  ? — Not  very  much,  because 
I  did  not  know  much  of  English. 

When  ROGER  TICHBORNE  went  there  you  say  he  did  not  know 
a  word  of  English? — No,  not  a  word. 

Did  it  seem  to  him  a  relief  when  he  found  you  could  speak 
French  ? — Just  so. 

And  the  gentleman  spoke  English  to  him,  I  suppose,  Father 
BARROW? — Yes,  he  spoke  English  to  me. 

And  did  he  speak  French  to  KOGER  ? — Well,  he  did  not  speak 
anything  to  him  ;  he  spoke  to  his  father,  Mr.  TICHBORNE,  but  not 
to  IJoGER. 

What  language  did  he  speak  to  his  father,  do  you  remember? 
— English. 

You  have  said  something  about  the  sound  of  your  name — do 
the  French  differ  from  the  English  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
first  three  vowels  of  the  alphabet,  a,  e,  il — My  name  pronounced 
in  the  English  ought  to  be  "  BRYMONT." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  English? — Yes. 

Mr.  McMAHOX  :  The  English  vowel  called  "i"  is  pronounced 
in  French  "e." — "  E,"  and  some  people  call  me  "  BRYMONT,"  and 
some  "  BREEMONT." 

The  vowel  "  a"  in  English,  is  called  "ah"  by  the  French? — 
Yes. 

And  the  intervening  vowel  which  the  English  call  "e"  is 
called  "a"  by  the  French? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Your  name  if  spelt  with  an  "e" 
would  be  "  BRAMO.NT"? — Yes. 

I  rather  think  there  is  a  French  family  called  "  BREMONT"? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  General  BREMONT. 

Mr.  McMAHOX :  And  when  the  "  e  "  is  a  final  vowel,  1  under- 
stand it  is  not  sounded  as  in  English.  The  final  "e"  is  not 
sounded  in  French. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Unless  it  is  accentuated. 

Mr.  MG-MAHON:  Unless  it  is  accentuated  ? — Yes,  because  if  it 
was  it  would  be  "e." 

The  second  vowel  when  final  is  not  sounded  in  French  any 
more  than  in  English,  unless  accentuated? — No. 

As,  for  instance,  in  "  HEXIHETTE,"  for  "HENRIETTA,"  the  final 
"  e  "  would  not  be  sounded  at  all  ? — No. 

Then  in  "  MARGUERITE  "  it  would  not  be  ? — Yes. 

Spelt  with  an  "i"?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  This  would  be  very  edifying  to  those 
it-//')  OTttemnning  In  Inirn  l-'n  nch! 

Mr.  MC.MAHON  :  It  has  been  made  a  great  deal  of  here,  my 
lord. 

Will  you  tell  me  why  in  "FELiciTE"  the  final  "e"  is  pro- 
nounced?— Because  there  is  an  accent  on  the  "  e." 

Hut  a  person  who  only  knew  a  little  French,  and  did  not  see 
an  accentuation  on  the  final  "  e,"  would  call  it  "  FELICITE?" — 
Oh,  yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  would  make  a  very  gross 
blunder. 

Mr.  McM.MinN:  No  doubt. 

LoRDCim  :    Because  there   is  no  such  word  as 

'•  I  U.ICITE,"  unless    one   of   the    forms    of    the    French    verb 
"  feliciter." 


Mr.  MeMAHON :  No  doubt ;  but  I  am  only  putting  it  that  one 
whose  education  is  defective  in  French  sees  the  "  e  "  without  an 
accentuation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  way  in  which  that  in  met  against 
the  Defendant  is,  that  he  docs  remember  his  mother's  name  wax  FELI- 
CITE.      It    is  not  a  question  of  pronunciation,   but   a  question  of 
memory. 

Mr.  MeMAHON  :  It  is  mi.re  than  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Surely  this  evidence  is  much  beside  the 
question, 

Mr.  McMAHOX  :    Yuur  lordship  wi/lreniember  the  ihft -miaul  called 

her  "FELICITE." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  sought  to 
be  made  against  him,  and  that  you  should  give  it  prominence,  I  confess, 
surprises  me. 

Mr.  MeMAHON:  No;  an //one  sim/ily  educated  in  England,  would 
not  call  "  Felicite,"  "  Felicite."  It  is  because  he  knows  the  French 
language  that  he  pronounces  the  "  i  "  as  "  e." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  /  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  has  seen,  in 
one  of  the  deeds,  she  is  called  "FELICITE." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Engrossed,  perhaps,  by  an  English 
clerk. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  what  she  is  called. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  that  is  not  her  name.  We  know 
what  her  name  was — Henriette  Felicite.  It  is  not  because  an  at- 
torney's clerk  omits  to  put  the  final  accent,  that  therefore  it  is 
Felicite. 

Mr.  MeMAHON:  If  I  knew  that  the  Jury  knew  the  proper  sense  of 
the  final  "  e"  in  French,  I  should  not  say  a  word  about  it ;  but  so 
much  prominence  has  been  given  to  this,  that  I  thought  it  right  to  cross- 
examine  toil  when  the  opportunity  arose. 

You  say  you  met  him  in  Dublin  with  his  father ;  in  what  year 
was  that? — 1850. 

You  had  not  met  him,  then,  since  you  left  Stonyhurst,  until 
1850? — I  think  I  met  him  in  Paris.  I  met  him  in  Paris  several 
times. 

Between  1845  and  1850? — Most  likely.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly,  but  I  know  I  saw  him  several  times  in  Paris. 

Now,  how  long  did  you  see  him  in  Paris  on  those  occasions  ? — 
Sometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

You  have  mentioned  that  he  visited  at  Madame  THIERRY'S? I 

do  not  remember  him.     His  father,  I  know,  used  to  go  to  Madame 
THIERRYS. 

You  have  told  my  friend  that  he  and  his  father  went  to  Madame 
THIERRY'S? — I  of  ten  went  with  his  father,  but  not  with  him,  but  I 
know  he  had  been  there. 

Do  you  remember  the  games  at  Stonyhurst  ? — Football  was  one 
game,  and  a  sort  of  cricket  we  had  in  the  playground. 

Any  other  game? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  other. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  river  or  rivers  near  Stony- 
hurst ? — Oh  yes,  the  Kibble  and  the  Hodder. 

Which  was  the  nearest  to  Stonyhurst  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

How  far  was  the  nearest  from  Stonyhurst  ? — Perhaps  two  or 
three  miles. 

The  nearest  was  two  or  three  miles  ? — I  think  so. 

You  say  the  nearest  was  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  ? — Yes,  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  ;  we  went  there  fishing  several  times. 

The  time  you  were  there  did  you  go  fishing  with  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  went  with  him.  I 
went  with  several  of  the  scholars,  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  was 
with  us :  most  likely  he  was. 

Now,  you  say  he  knew  your  two  sisters.  When  did  you  last 
see  him  visiting  your  sisters?  Did  you,  yourself,  see  him  visiting 
your  sisters  ? — No,  I  never  did  ;  I  knew  that  he  knew  them  in 
Paris,  but  1  never  saw  him  with  my  sisters. 

Where  was  it  he  last  saw  them  in  Paris? — I  do  not  know. 

How  old  were  they  when  he  saw  them  ? — Older  than  I  am. 

But  you  do  not  know  when  he  saw  them  ? — No,  I  was  not  there  • 
I  daresay  he  saw  them  before  coming  to  Stonyhurst. 

You  said  the  Defendant  is  not  at  all  like  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? 

Not  at  all. 

Now  what  is  the  difference — in  height  is  it? — I  think  so  ;  I  can- 
not say ;  I  never  saw  him  standing. 

What  kind  of  man  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — ROGER  TICHBORNE 
was  a  little  smaller  than  I  am  ;  very  narrow  chested. 

What  is  your  height? — I  do  not  know  what  height  I  am. 

You  do  not  know  your  own  height? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  He  said  he  was  very  narrow  chested  ? — 
Yes,  very  narrow  chested.  I  never  thought  he  would  become  so 
fat. 

Mr.  MeMAHON  :  You  did  not  think  he  would  become  so  fat? — 
No. 

He  was  very  delicate  at  the  time,  was  not  he  ? — In  pretty  good 
health  ;  he  seemed  delicate,  but  I  think  he  was  in  good  health. 

But  he  was  delicate  looking  ? — He  was. 

How  long  before  he  finally  left — 1853 — did  you  see  him? — I 
think  it  was  1850  I  saw  him,  or  1852  in  Dublin. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  see  him  after  you  saw  him  in 
Dublin  with  his  father? — No,  I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  you  said  you  saw  him  in 
185i  in  Dublin  ? — Well,  in  1«52  in  Dublin,  that  was  the  last  tune 
I  saw  him,  I  think  so,  1  am  not  quite  sure. 

At  that  time  was  he  at  Portobello  Barracks? — Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  understood  after  leaving  Dublin  you  saw 
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him  in  Paris  when  In-  wanted  logo   to   '  -Wrll.it   may 

be it  must  have  been  after  th:it  1  saw  him  in   Paris,  because  at 

tin-  time  lir  winted  t.i  .-  -II  out  in  the  Jinny  to  go  to  Calcutta. 

That  was  aftiT  yon  saw  him  in  Dublin  '!— After  I  saw  him  in 
Dublin,  at  tin-  time  I  went  t..  buy  tin-  gun. 

Mr.  Mi M.VIIDN  :  Before  he  left  he  went  witli  you  to  buy  a  gun 
at  Paris? — Yes. 

Tin-    LOI:I>    CHIEF  Jomci  :    There  is   only   one    tiling,    Mr. 
McM.vnoN,  Koc.F.li  TlCiinoKNK  went  from  Cahir  with  his  father  to 
Dublin  for  two  or  three  days'  leave.     It  may  have    been  on  that 
,ii.  and  that  may  have  been  in  1851. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:   If    your    lordship   remembers,    in     that   letter 
whieh  1  ju.st  now  handed  in,  it  fixes  that  because  it  was  when  Mr. 
TICIKPKXI:  was  in  Dublin  he  bought  something  for  Lady  Tn  in 
which  is  referred  to  in  that  letter. 

The  LOI:I>  Cmi  r  JUSIICE:  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  in 
which  that  is  referred  to  ? 

Master  Coi'KI;!  UN  :   Tin-  17th  of  September,   1 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  "D  wroteyou  from  Cahir  alter  I  had  seen 
our  dear  Ko<;n:.'' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Where  is  that  letter  from  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  This  is  dated   from  Spitchley   Paik.  \\"oi. 
shire,  to  Lady  TICHBOUXE,  of  his  having  seen  Uoc.i  u  In  nr.nRXE  in 
Ireland. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  he  went  to  see  ROOEB  TICII- 
BOKKE  at  Cahir  V — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
whether  that  was  18.r>(»or  ls.~>l  '! 

Mr.   HAWKINS  :  I  think  that  was  at  the  latter  end  of  Is.'.n. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  And  then  he  got  leave  of  absence  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  writes  and  says  what  satisfaction  it  was  to 
find  himself  in  Dublin  after  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  Cahir  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Lu.sil  :  And  while  at  Dublin  he  bought  the  poplin  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes  ;  your  lordship  remembers  Viscount  dc 
BRIMOST  remarked  "  I  think  that  he  bought  some  poplin." 

TheLoiiD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  staying  at  Portobello  Barracks  ? — Yes. 

That  must  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  1852? — It  may  have 
been  ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  orthe  beginning  of 
1852? — I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  year  it  was. 

Air.  HAWKINS:  I  rather  think  that  I  put  the  question  to  him  in 
that  way — Whether  or  not  he  saw  him  after  his  meeting  him  when 
the  poplin  was  bought — and  I  think  his  evidence  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying  after  that  he  saw  him  at  Portobello  Barracks,  and 
dined  with  him  several  times. 

The  Lm:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  that  must  haye  been  in  1852? 
— Yes,  it  must  have  been  in  1 8">2. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  This  letter  says  this :— 

"  Spitchley  Park,  near  Worcester, 

"September  17th. 
•'  Mr  DEAREST  HENP.IETTE,— 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Cahir  after  I  had  seen  our  dear  ROGER, 
and  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  you.  I  want 
very  much  to  know  if  you  are  still  in  Paris,  or  if  you  decided  upon 
going  to  Spa  though  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  late  in  the  season 
to  go  there.  I  must  now  continue  an  account  of  my  proceedings 
after  I  quitted  Cahir  which  I  did  on  Monday  the  9th  with  dear 
KOGER  and  we  went  to  Dublin  together,  as  his  Colonel  had  very 
kindly  given  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  days  to  be  with  me, 
and  this  made  me  enjoy  my  viait  to  Dublin  very  much,  and  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  there  we  met  CHARLES  DI:  UIMMOST,  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  ROGER'S,  and  this  made  it  very  pleasant  for  us  all. 
I  did  not  forget  to  /<«//  //"»  "  ''<''.'/  li'imlstiiiii  /m/iliii  gmrn,  and  (jtM 
colour,  OS'HOII  'irislinl,  iniil  I  l/i  hi  I,-  whin  it  is  innili'  iiji  it  trill  be  rcry 

pretty,     w enuut  manage  at  well  at  m  can  to  pass  it  wlien  tee  get  to 

JiiiiiiiM/m'.  Willi/iin  thi ill's  lie  i-it'i  cinitnn  it  n  i-y  mil  hi/  irniji/iini/  it 
round  him.  I  Tuipe.  we  mni/  siici-inl  us  I  Jlntti  r  HH/SI  //'//"«  irill  lie 
pleased  with  it*  I  parted  with  our  dear  Boy  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  the  llth  and  he  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Cahir,  and 
the  next  morng  :  I  embarked  for  England.  And  as  I  had  re- 
ceived so  many  kind  invitations  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  BERKE- 
LEY to  pay  him  a  visit,  i  took  the  opportunity,  as  I  passed  so 
near  Spitchley,  of  coming  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them  ;  I  ar- 
rived here  last  friday,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  kind  and  hos- 
pitable manner  in  which  I  have  been  received  by  all  the  family. 
.Spitchley  is  a  very  pretty  place  and  in  a  beautiful  country. 
There  are  several  people  staying  in  the  house  and  the  time  passes 
very  agreeably  ;  still,  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  my 
dear  HENUIETTE,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  immediately  you 
receive  this,  and  direct  to  me  at  FORD'S  Hotel,  Manchester-street, 
Manchester-square,  London,  and  as  I  hope  you  may  be  still  in 
Paris.  You  must  let  me  know  where  you  are  now  residing  it  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  ready  to  return  to  you,  but  if  this  letter  should 
be  forwarded  to  you  at  Spa,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  there,  but  must 
wait  till  I  hear  when  you  will  be  in  Paris.  You  must,  therefore, 
write  to  me  immediately,  and  tell  me  everything  I  can  wish  to 
know,  &  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  satis- 
factory account  of  yourself.  I  shall  direct  this  to  Mons  :  CALLA- 
(iiiAN  as  I  conclude  you  have  quitted  La  Hue  Castiglione,  and 
cannot  tell  where  you  may  now  be  residing.  I  have  several  in- 
vitations from  my  friends  to  go  and  see  them,  but  shall  decline 
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ill  to  return  to  you,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  are  still  in 

1'aris. 

••  And  now  adieu,  my  dearest  lh.NRil.TTK,  I  am  always  your 
•ely  affectionate  and  faithful  ••.!.  I 

The  LORD  CHUT  ,Irsn<T.:  Then,   if  I  understand,  the  dining 

in  1'ortobello  Barracks  could  not  have  been  at  that  time,  because 

TII •iilini:SE  was  not  at  that  time  quartern!  in  Dublin  ;  he 

ying  there  with  his  fathi  r  only;     that  must  have  been  in 

1S5L'?  -  V. 

Mr.  McM.Miox:  What  took  you  to  Dublin? — When  visiting 
some  friends  I  had  logo  to  Barmeath,  Lady  BEI.I.EW'S. 

Th<  n  you  had  no  business  there,  but  pleasure  ? — No. 

Then  I  have  it  farther  fixed  from  a  letter  of  ROGEBTlCHBOBNE'S, 
dated  Cahir  Barracks,  "2  Ith  September,  1  •>.">(  I,  addressed  to  Lady 
TiciuioiiNE.  in  which  he  s-iys,  ••  I  got  l.-ave  to  go  and  pass  two 
days,"  so  the  two  together  ti\  it  as  is.'iii. 

Sir.  MrM  MION  :  Can  you  tell  my  lord  and  the  Jury  whether 
or  not  you  ever  saw  him  in  Dublin  in  I860? — I  suppose  it  was  in 
!*:>:.'. 

Did  you  ever  visit  him  in  Ireland  but  twice? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

More  than  twice  '1  —  No,  not  more  than  twice  ;  in  l.H.">0,  and  then  in 
IS.'IL',  1  think,  because  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  when  he  was  quartered 
at  Portobello  Barracks. 

\Va-i  l.s.'ii  the  last  time  you  saw  him  at  all,  before  he  went 
away  V — I  think  I  must  have  seen  him  in  Paris  after  that  time  ;  at 
the  time  he  bought  the  gun. 

When  he  bought  the  gun,  was  not  he  then  talking  about  going 
into  some  service — not  Her  Majesty's  service? — Oh  yes,  in  Her 
v's  set  vice. 

Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  the  Austrian  service  ? 

The    1.01:1,    CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    If  you   rcul  /lit-  letters,  i/nn  will 

I'liinr  t/ull  tin    .\nstriint  si  n-icr  Ixis  In-ill  lulu/ lllnlinliiiii  il .'  ! 

Mr.  MC.MAIION  :  I  want  to  test  the  witness's  memory,  that  is 
the  reason  I  asked. — His  regiment  he  thought  at  one  time  would 
be  sent  over  to  India. 

When  did  you  see  him  after  1852,  and  where? — In  Paris. 

What  time  of  the  year? — In  the  spring,  I  think. 

Would  that  be  the  spring — March,  1853? — I  cannot  say. 

What  time  of  the  year  was  it  you  saw  him,  early  in  1  «.">:?,  the 
spring,  or  summer,  or  winter? — I  think  it  was  in  the  spring,  I  am 
not  sure. 

You  think  it  was  in  the  spring  ;  you  are  not  sure  ? — Xo,  I  do 
remember  exactly. 

( 'an't  you  say  what  time  of  the  year  you  next  saw  him  in  Paris  ? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

You  say  when  you  went  to  enquire  after  him  at  the  hotel,  that 
you  heard  he  was  gone? — In  18(i(J. 

Was  that  at  Lady  TICIIBORXK'S  house,  where  she  lodged? — 
Where  she  lodged  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

Had  you  called  often  there  before  that  message  was  received? 
— Yes,  I  went  several  times. 

How  long  before  you  got  that  message  had  yon  last  been  there? 
I  do  not  know ;  I  used  to  go  once  or  twice  a  week  and  see  I,ady 
TlCHBORNE.  1  took  my  children  and  took  my  wife  several  times. 

The  statement  that  you  say  LadyTicunoRxi:  made  about  seeing 
him  in  the  door  without  speaking  to  him  was  in  French  ? — Yes,  it 
was  in  French. 

Was  she  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  rapidly? — She  spoke 
French  very  fluently. 

Very  rapidly? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CIIIFT  JUSTICE:  Fluently,  not  rapidly. 

Mr.  McMAiiox  :  Were  you  astonished  at  that  phrase? — Yes,  I 
was. 

And  what  answer  did  you  make? — I  said,  "My  lady,  you  are 
not  thinking  of  what  you  are  asking  me." 

Did  she  make  any  reply  to  that  ? — Oh  yes,  she  said,  "  I  will  find 
some  one  who  will  do  it  for  me." 

You  now  remember  she  said  that? — Yes. 

That  is,  who  will  see  him  in  a  door  without  speaking  to  him  and 
recognize  him? — Yes. 

Is  that  it  ?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Some  one  who  will  see  him  in  adoor? 

Mr.  McM.Miox  :  That  is  what  the  witness  says. 

The   LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :     Xo,  what  you  'say  :  not  what  the 
witness  says.     It  is  very  important  to  keep  to  what  the  witness 
says;  and  what  he  said  was,  "If  you  want  to  do  something  to 
ilease  me  you  will  see  him  in  a  door  and  recognise  him." 

Mr.  MC.MAIIOX:  Without  speaking  to  him? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Without  spe.iking  to  him.  Then 
10  says,  '•  My  lady,  you  arc  not  thinking  of  what  you  are  asking 
inc." 

Mr.  MuMAilox  :  Then  I  think  I  have  repeated  ex  ictly  what  ho 
said,  my  lord — "  Some  one  who  would  see  him  in  a  door  without 
speaking  to  him." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  she  says,  "  If  you  wont  some 
one  else  will"? — Y.  a. 

Mr.  MCMAHON  :  Whenever  ho  came  to  Paris,  and  you  were  in 
I'aris,  he  always  came  to  see  you  ? — Yes. 

( 'an  you  pledge  your  memory  to  the  number  of  times  you  did 
actually  see  him  in  Paris  ? — No. 

How  often  did  he  call  on  you  in  Paris  altogether,  say  from  the 
;ime  you  saw  him  ?— I  think  I  saw  him — it  was  after  1  left  Stony- 
mrst — in  Paris  on  two  different  occasions. 

You  had  not  known  him  at  all  until  you  had  met  him  at 
Stonyhurst?— Xo,  I  had  not  seen  him  before. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Up  to  the  time  you  last  saw  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  before  he  went  away,  when  you  and  he  were  together, 
what  language  did  you  speak  ? — French. 

You  always  spoke  French  ? — We  always  spoke  French  together. 

When  you  were  at  Stonyhurst  you  and  he  came  into  con- 
tact there,  was  it  French  then?— We  always  spoke  French,  my 
lord. 

We  have  seen  some  of  his  letters  and  know  that  the  French, 
spelling  and  grammar,  are  very  bad  indeed  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Was  that  observable  in  his  conversation? — Oh,  no, 
my  lord ;  he  spoke  very  good  French. 

The  French  of  good  society  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

Parisian  French  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  his  French  writing? — Yes. 

There  it  is  very  plain? — Well,  I  do  not  remember ;  sometimes 
I  had  a  note  from  him ;  but  I  do  not  remember  much  of  the 
writing  or  the  spelling  of  it. 

But  in  common  conversation  he  spoke  fluently,  did  he  ? — Cer- 
tainly, my  lord  ;  just  like  a  gentleman. 


And  without  your  observing  much  in  the  shapa  of  inaccuracy  ? 
— Yes. 

I  believe  I  may  ask  you,  as  a  Frenchman,  that  that  is  often  the 
case — that  people  can  speak  French  who  have  not  had  an  educa- 
tion, apparently  fluently  and  very  well,  and  if  they  come  to  write, 
make  gross  mistakes  ? — ^Sometimes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  When  you  were  first  introduced  to  him 
at  Stonyhurst,  are  you  quite  sure  his  father  was  present  ? — Oh , 
yes,  my  lord  ;  I  am  sure  his  father  was  there  in  the  strangers'  room. 

Was  he  introduced  to  you  personally  ? — Father  BARROW  said, 
"Mr.  DE  BRIMONT,  here  is  your  cousin,  Mr.  TICHBORNE." 

Can  you  remember  whether  any  other  person  was  present  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

Do  you  know  the  ARUNDELS  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
one just  there  ;  I  knew  the  ARUNDELS  at  Stonyhurst  perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  whether  either  of  the  ARUNDELS  were 
present  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  dined  together  ? — I 
dined  with  them. 


VISCOUNT    DE    BRIMONT. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  With  the  father  and  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE ?— With  the  father  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  And  there  was  no  one  of  the  ARUNDELS  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  any  other. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Up  to  that  time  you  had  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  father? — No. 

And  did  you  afterwards  sec  him  in  Paris? — Several  times  at  the 
Rue  des  Pyramides. 

That  was  the  same  gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  you  at 
Stonyhurst  ? — Yes. 

By  the  JURY  :  Do  you  remember  what  hia  military  rank  was 
when  you  saw  him  in  Dublin? — lie  was  a  cornut. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  you  first  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

When  you  saw  him  last,  do  you  remember  what  he  was  then  ? 
— No ;  I  think  he  was  a  cornet  still. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  lord,  there  were  several  letters  I  handed  in 
yesterday,  and  I  think  that  some  of  them  ought  to  be  read. 
They  are  from  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE  to  Lady  TICHBORNE.  There 
H  one  the  3rd  August,  1818,  the  postmark  4th  August,  addressed 
from  Meridian-place,  Clifton. 


"  Meridian  Place.  Clifton,  August  3rd 

"Mir  DEAREST  HENRIEITE, — yesterdays  Post  brought  me  the 
Letter  which  Monsieur  PAGES  was  so  kind  to  write  to  me,  this 
was  certainly  better  than  not  getting  any  intelligence  of  you, 
still,  it  told  m«  very  little  of  what  I  wished  to  know  respecting 
you,  it  is  quite  painful  to  me  to  reflect  that  a  person  of  your  time 
of  life  should  be  bedridden  and  incapable  of  the  least  exertion, 
and  even  incapable  of  writing  a  Letter  ! !  however,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it,  and,  for  the  present,  I  think  it  most  prudent  that 
you  should  not  think  of  going  to  Emms  &  what  could  have  put 
it  into  your  head  to  think  of  going  to  Bruxilles  is  what  I  cannot 
comprehend,  as  this  would  be  both  a  useless  and  expensive 
journey,  and  would  fatigue  you  for  no  possible  use.  I  would 
therefore  wish  you  to  remain  quietly  in  Paris  for  the  present,  and 
take  all  the  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  if  you  would  follow  my 
advice  (which  I  dont  suppose  you  will)  I  would  recommend  you 
not  to  lie  in  Bed  so  much  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  that 
weakens  you  so  very  much,  but  lie  upon  a  Canopy,  and  during 
this  fine  weather  you  should  take  the  air  for  a  short  time  occa- 
sionally, you  would  fiud  the  benefit  of  it. — ROGER  was  to  quit 
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Stonyhurst  the  day  before  yesterday,   and  is  now  I  conclude  at 

Mr.  Sl.i  M'iri;-,  in   Groove '  Stl  1  remain   with    liim   in 

Town  a  week  or  t.-n   .lays.    as  lie  will   require  ringing  out  a  little. 
lie  will   then   come  and  join    me    here.    and   early  in    Septr  1  .shrill 
take  him   over  to    Paris  to  .sec  you,  and  J  do  hope  and  trust  that 
you  will  eonsent  to  return  to  Kngland  with   us.     I  fei-1  but  little 
.1  to  take  up  my  residence  in  1'nris  again  no  .strangers  can 
fix  themselves  there  for  the  future,   '  car.  line  Yille  en  etat  de 
Siege   a    peu    de   charmes  pour  nous.'     Paris    has  now  lost  all 
its  agremens,  and  can  never  again  in  my  time  be  a  pleasant  se 
nd  as  the  journey  to  Hath  or  Clifton  can  now  be  performed 
with  BO  much  ease  &  expedition  I  must  iiowjnsist,  upon  your 
living  with  me  in  England,  and  if  you  should  so  far  forget  your 
duties  and  obligations  as  a  married  woman  as  to  refuse  me  this, 
you  will  lose  your   respectability  and  consideration    in  Society, 
both  here  ami  abroad  besides  which,  we  shall  in  all  probability, 
meet  no  more,  that  may  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,   but  as 
for  myself,  it  is  very  afflicting  to  me  in  the  decline  of  life  to  find 
myself  so  lonely  and  left  to  myself  as  I  now  am.     this  reflection 
oppresses  my  spirits  and  makes  me  extremely  low  and  melancholy. 
You  tell  me  again  of  the  necessity  of  your  passing  the  Winter  in 
a  Warm  'climate,  but  where  you  purpose  going  to  is  what  I  cannot 
make  out     The  present  state  of  Italy  cannot  make  that  country 
very  inviting.     1  will  maintain  that  Hath  is  infinitely  a  Warmer 
place  than  1'aris  for  the  Winter,   and  fuel  is  so  cheap  that  you 
could  keep  yourself  perfectly  warm.    You  inform  me  that  you  have 
taken  a  man  Servant  your  friend  Mr.  DE  Sl'ENLEMBOURG,  but  as 
you  always  remain  in  bed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  possible 
use  he  can  to  be  to  you  excepting  it  is  to  go  messages  one  day  to 
.La  Place  Royale  and  the  next  to  Challot,  chcz  les  freres.     I  could 
wish  to  know  what  your  appartms.  consists  of  and  what  you  give 
for  it  a  month,  and  if  you  still  keep  the  appt.  in  La  Yirte — CIIA- 
TH.I.ON  will  have  received  a  long  letter  from  me  this  morning.     I 
quite  despair  of  hearing  from  you  again  which  distresses  me  much. 
Deal  AI.KKED  is  very  well  and  begs  his  dear  Mammas  blessing,  he 
is  looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  happiness  of  seeing  his 
dear  ROGER  again.     Remember  me  kindly  to  Monsieur  PAGES 
and  tell  him  I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  writing  to  me.     It  is  not  my 
intention  to  remain  long  in  Paris  with  ROGER,  as  you  must  be 
aware  that  Paris  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  a  young  man  of  his 
age  to  be  left  to  run  about  in.     I  must  now  conclude  as  I  am 
very  dull  and  stupid.     Have  you  seen  AUGUSTS  CALLAGHAN?     I 
wished  to  hear  from  him.     I  must  now  take  leave  of  you,  but  I 
hope  and  trust  my  dearest  HENRIETTE  that  you  will  reflect  upon 
•what  I  mention  and  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  happiness  of 
coming  to  live  with  me.     I  will  do  everything  iu  my  power  to 
make  you  happy  and  comfortable,  and  your  children  have  a  right 
to  expect  this  of  you.     Reflect  then   upon  your  duty  and  your 
obligations  to  me,  and  that  my  comfort  and  happiness  as  well  as 
that  of  your  children  depends  upon  the  decision  to  make  of  living 
with  yr.  Husband  or  separate  from  him.     If  you  were  to  consult 
a  wise  and  prudent  Confessor  he  would  soon  enlighten  your  mind 
on  this  subject.     I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,   but  am 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth, 

"  Ever  your  faithful  and  affectionate, 

"J.  F.  T." 
Then  there  is  another  letter  from  the  same  address  : 

"  \~2  Miridian  Place  Clifton  Bristol  August  17th. 
My  DEAREST  HENRIETTE, —  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that 
our  dear  ROGER  arrived  here  quite  safe  and  well  yesterday  after- 
noon, he  had  passed  his  time  most  agreeably  in  Grosvenor  Street, 
while  they  are  all  so  very  fond  of  him,  lie  wanted  several  tilings 
in  London,  it  was  therefore  necessary  he  should  remain  there 
some  little  time  he  is  grown  taller  and  stouter  than  when  you 
last  saw  him  at  Abbeville,  and  is  a  well  looking  youth.  Mr. 
S!:Y\KHT.  was  so  kind  as  to  go  with  him  to  the  Commander  in 
chiefs  office  before  he  quitted  town  and  Lord  FITZROAY  SOMEKSI: T 
made  him  hope  he  would  get  a  Cavalry  Commission  in  about  six 
weeks  or  two  months  time  and  this  delights  him  very  much  ; 
you  must  recollect  that  ROGER  is  now  in  his  twentieth  year  and 
his  returning  to  college  is  out  of  the  question,  I  am  willing  to 
think  that  ROGER  is  a  very  well  disposed  lad,  and  what  he  now 
requires  is  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  and  to  be  brought  into  good 
society,  and  not  to  be  kept  under  a  glass  case  as  you  seem  to 
intimate.  And  1  can  assure  you  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  if 
you  suppose  I  wish  to  deprive  you  of  that  authority  you  ought  to 
have  over  your  children,  and  1  hope  and  trust  that  both  KOGER 
and  ALFRED  will  ever  listen  to  the  good  advice  you  may  give  them, 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  a  young  man  of 
ROGERS  age  as  a  child,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  my  opinion  does 
not  concide  with  yours  as  1  cannot  see  any  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  his  taking  a  journey  to  Paris  with  me  to  pay  you  a  visit; 
were  not  to  take  him  to  see  you  before  he  entered  the  army  you 
would  (and  with  reason)  be  displeased  so  that  it  makes  it  difficult 
for  me  to  know  how  to  act.  1  flatter  myself  however  that  you 
will  be  happy  to  see  your  dear  KOGER  &  that  you  will  give  him  a 
kind  reception  I  am  very  much  grieved  to  find  by  your  letter  that 
your  back  does  not  get  any  better,  for  it  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  a  woman  of  your  age  should  not  be  able  to  quit  her  bed.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  returned  to  Kngland  with  me 
and  have  passed  the  winter  at  Hath  whilst  not  withstanding  all  you 
may  say,  is  an  infinitely  warmer  place  than  Paris,  but,  do  not 
think  I  wish  to  contrary  you,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  look 
.  upon  Paris,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  as  either  a  safe  or  an 
agreeable  Scjour  besides  which  your  constant  and  unrilenting  an- 


tipathy both  to  ItoHKlr'i-;  c.  to  my  servant  m  ikes  me  always  very 
miserable  unhappy,  fortunately  as  you  are  the  only  person  uho 
will  not  acknowledge  the  good  services  rendered  by  her  to 
your  child. 

"  I  saw  Miss  l'o;:riA  SMITH  the  other  day,  she  is  living  here 
with  her  mother  who  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  PoBTU 
made  many  c-  after  you  and  was  sorry  to  hear  you  were 

in  such  a  delicate  state   of  health.       Old  .Mrs.  HOFKINg 
Wonderfully  well  considering  her  age,   she  is  always  cxtrem-ly 
kind  to  me  and  my  two  boys     I  must  now   say  adieu  my  Dear 
ii..    K",,i.i:  and  ALKRKU    beg  your   blessing  &  unite  in 
kind  and  affectionate  love. 

"  ever  your  faithful  &  affectionate 

"Js.  F.  TICIIJ;< 
Then  there  is  a  third  letter  dated  the 31st  August: — 

'•  \~2  Meridian  Place,  Clift \uguM  :!1. 

"  MY  DEAREST  IlKxiriicnE, — I  received  Mons  :  KIG.U.'S  ! 
yesterday,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  from  London,  how  the 
good  Doctor  came  to  direct  it  to  me  there,  I  know  not,  as  I 
quitted  London  six  weeks  ago.  Mons  :  R.  now  seems  to  think 
that  you  may,  very  possibly  be  in  the  family  way,  but  I  must 
say,  that  should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  an  event  that  gives  me 
any  satisfaction,  because  in  the  weak  and  debilitated  sta 
are  in,  I  much  fear  you  cannot  go  your  time,  and  as  I  shall  be 
6i  years  of  age  in  a  few  weeks'  time  I  cannot  wish  for  an  increase 
in  my  family.  Mais,  quo  la  volont^  de  Dieu  soil  faite  !  1  must 
now  tell  you  that  we  have  no  cholera  in  this  country  as  yet,  any 
more  than  you  have  in  Paris,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  but 
what  this  scourge  may  visit  us  again  some  day  or  other.  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  be  so  much  averse  to  ROGER'S  entering  the 
service  of  his  own  country  for  a  few  years ;  you  ought  to  know 
that  a  young  mun  of  his  time  of  life  cannot  remain  i/ui/i'  i/l/r  when 
he  quits  college,  and  the  Army  is  an  honorable  employment  and 
very  much  sought  after  in  this  country.  I  have  explained  to  Mr. 
SEYMOUR,  and  to  ROGER  also  that  neither  you  or  myself  would 
consent  to  his  entering  a  Regiment  about  going  to  India,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  in  whatever  Cavalry  Kegiment  he  may  be 
appointed  to,  his  services  will  not  extend  beyond  England.  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  being  in 
the  Army  for  a  few  years  will  very  advantageous  to  him.  1  know 
you  so  well,  my  Dear  HENRIETTE,  and  I  also  know  your  htiiml 
and  pn-jn < li<-i.<  against  my  country  to  be  so  very  strong,  that  if 
ROGER  had  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  Russia,  Sardinia,  or 
even  France,  had  it  been  possible,  you  would  have  thought  it  quite 
right,  and  would  not  have  offered  the  least  opposition  to  his  so 
doing  ;  but  to  enter  the  service  of  ENGLAND  ! ;  his  OWN  corx- 
TRY  !  'tis  a  crime  you  never  can  or  will  forgive,  which  is  very 

lamentable, 1  went  with   ROGER  last  week  to  pass  a  few  days 

at  Upton  with  the  DORMERS,  I  found  them  all  very  well,  and 
they  appear  to  like  Upton,  that  eldest  son  was  at  home  and 
Lord  and  Lady  ARUNDELL  were  also  there  with  my  two  nephews, 
so,  we  had  a  gay  Party.  I  purpose  quitting  Clifton  on  Wednes- 
day next.  1  shall  gotirstto  Upton  and  leave  ALFRED  and  ROBERTS 
there,  as  Lord  and  Lady  D'>I:MKR  have  very  kindly  invited 
them  to  stay  with  them  during  the  time  1  go  to  pay  you  a  visit 
with  ROGER;  we  shall  embark  at  Southampton  for  to  Ilarve,  as 
that  will  be  our  shortest  and  least  expensive  way  &  I  hope  to 
with  you  in  Paris  by  the  10th  or  llth  of  Septr.  1  must  beg  of  you 
not  to  blame  ROGER  for  entering  the  Army,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  residing  here,  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  he  tells  that  every 
thing  is  very  quiet  there,  but  he  adds  that  every  thing 
looks  gloomy  and  sad  in  that  once  gay  and  lively  City.  it. 
seems  that  things  are  not  as  yet  ready  for  the  return  of  IIi-:xi;i  V. 
and  I  fear  that  before  that  event  takes  place,  Paris  will  again  be 
the  scene  of  more  bloodshed  and  misery. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  SEYMOUR  informed  you  that  Mrs.  I!;irvi;i:ir. 
had  got  a  son.  A.LKRKD  S.  came  here  List  Monday,  and  1  returned 
with  him  to  Bath  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Iloi'Kixsox.  1  met  PORTIA 
SMITH  there  her  Mother  died  about  ten  days  ago,  She  had  been 
ill  for  a  long  time  you  have  never  let  me  know  if  I  could  bring 
you  anything  from  England,  as  for  bringing  -over  the  Coupe, 
that  would  be  attended  with  with  great  expeiice,  and  could  be 
of  no  use  to  you,  as  you  never  quit  your  bed.  The  XANGI.ICS  are 
at  Boulogne  but  will  return  to  Bath  for  the  Winter.  HKXR^ 
SEYMOUR  is  going  to  Ireland  for  a  short  time,  and  will,  1  believe 
emark  from  Bristol.  1  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  my  Dearest  HEX- 
RIETTE.  Keep  your  mind  at  ease  for  we  are  all  well 

"Your  Dear  Boys  beg  your  blessing  and  unite  with  me  in  kind 
and  affectionate  love,  and  I  remain  your  affectionate  it  faithful 

"  .Is.  F.  Tien  BORNE. 

"  You  must  be  quite  aware  that  I  cannot  travel  without  my  ser- 
vant, he  will  therefore,  accompany  me  to  Paris." 
Then  there  is  a  fourth  letter  : — 

"  Upton  House,  Poole,  October  27th. 

" My  DEAREST  HEXRIKITE, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  letter  which  I  received  on  tuesday  hist,  on  which 
day  you  would  also  have  got  one  from  me. 

"  You  will  perceive  by  the  date  of  this  that  we  are  still  at  Upton, 
it  was  my  intention,  however,  to  have  quitted  this  place  for  Knoyle 
as  to-morrow,  but  on  account  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  occurring 
on  Wednesday  next,  we  shall  not  go  there  till  Thursday  the  lind 
and  I  hope  to  be  in  Paris  by  about  the  end  of  November  but  I  do 
not  like  to  quit,  ICngland  till  I  know  something  positive  respecting 
ROGER'S  commission,  but,  I  will  tell  you  fairly  that  if  he  never 
got  it,  I  should  not  much  care ;  however,  as  he  seems  to  wish  to 
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enter  the  army,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  him  to  enter  into  a 
good  Regiment  for  a  few  years,  as  to  his  returning  to  Stony- 
hurst,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  &  for  these  reasons  :  in  the 
first  place,  he  is  not  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  which  I  regret, 
but  so  it  is.  in  the  second  place,  ROGER  is  very  near  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  though  I  am  -willing  to  think  that  he  is  not  of  rebel-  , 
lious  disposition,  still  you  seldom  find  a  young  man  of  that  time  of  ! 
life  disposed  to  submit  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  a  college  | 
life  ;  such,  you  will  find  to  be  always  the  case,  I  except,  however  ! 
those  young  men  who  dispose  themselves  for  an  Ecclesiastical 
carreer.  I  have  pointed  out  to  ROGER  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tiolis  as  to  the  future  studies  &  employment  of  his  time  which  he 
has  promised  me  to  attend  to,  &  which,  I  hope,  may  tend  to 
improve  his  mind  very  much  in  other  respects,  you  will,  I  am  sure 
approve  of  my  not  bringing  him  back  with  me  to  Paris.  H.  & 
AUTED  are  both  quite  well,  and  beg  to  assure  you  of  their  dutiful 
and  affectionate  love.  I  am  anxious  to  know,  my  dear  HENRIETTE 
what  you  have  decided  respecting  your  Appartment,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  but  that  the  one  you  now  occupy  will  be  very  cold 
for  the  Winter,  &  you  must  allow  that  during  the  Winter  season 
it  is  much  less  important  to  have  a  gay  Appartment  than  on  that 
is"  warm  and  comfortable,  you  know  very  well  that  very  large 
Rooms  are  noff  necessary  for  us,  but  we  require  Rooms  that  are  i 
warm  &  well  carpetted  :  besides  which  the  staircase  of  the  Appt 
you  now  occupy  is  excessively  dirty  &  dark.  I  think  it  right  to 
make  these  observations  that  you  may  change  the  one  you  now 
occupy  for  a  more  suitable  one,  and  if  we  had  one  with  EMRIE  et 
REMISE  it  would  be  better,  it  in  these  times  we  ought  not  to  pay 
more  than  400  fr.  per  month,  four  good  bed  chambers  are  neces- 
sary for  us,  we  cannot  do  with  less,  besides  servants  rooms.  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  make  these  observations  to  annoy 
you  as  to  make  you  quit  your  Appt  if  you  still  prefer  it  to  any 
other,  but  if  your  only  excuse  for  not  quitting  it  is  because  you 
are  too  weak  to  look  out  for  another,  you  might,  1  am  sure,  find 
some  one  to  assist  you,  and  I  am  sure  Ai'GUSTE  CALLAGIIAN  would 
be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  he  could.  Have  you  the  same 
Cook  you  had  when  we  were  with  you.  I  see  by  the  Papers  that 
every  thing  continues  quiet  in  Paris  for  the  present,  but  the  Red 
Republican  Banquets  are  still  a  1'ordre  dujour,  &  will,  certainly, 
bring  about  fresh  disturbances.  How  I  wish  you  could  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  have  accompanied  ALFRED  and  me  to  England 
last  Summer !  !  Everything  is  so  quiet  in  this  Country.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  your  constant  and  unrelenting  hatred  &  unkind 
feelings  to  ROBERT  and  to  my  servant  make  me  dread  returning 
to  Paris,  but  I  hope  you  may  act  with  more  justice  and  charity 
for  the  future  but  I  dare  not  expect  it,  as  you  have  deceived 
me  so  often.  I  am,  always,  nevertheless,  your  faithful  &  affec- 
tionate 

".Is.  F.  T." 
Mr.  ROBERT  B.  MANSFIELD,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 


Wl'  -w  '! — In  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 

ampton, about  five  miles  from  it. 

Called  the  Fir  G»ovc,  West  End?— Ycc. 


I  believe  you  are  not  a  blood  relation  at  all  of  the  TicnnoitKE 
family? — No,  not  at  all. 

But  by  marriage  ? — I  am  connected  by  marriage. 

Were  you  from  your  boyhood  a  frequent  visitor  at  Bilton 
Grange  ? — Yes,  from  my  earliest  recollection  up  to  1858. 

That  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WASHINGTON  HIBBERT  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  you  seen  any  picture  or  photograph  of  Bilton  Grange  ? — 
Yes. 

Will  you  look  at  that  picture,  it  is  not  a  photograph,  and  say 
whether  it  is  a  good  picture  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  it  a  print? — It  is  a  coloured 
lithograph. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Do  you  recognise  it  as  a  good  representa- 
tion ? — That  is  how  it  was  the  last  time  I  was  there,  which  was 
in  1858. 

And  during  the  whole  time  that  you  knew  it  is  that  a  picture  of 
it  ? — Oh  no,  it  was  very  different  at  one  time ;  but  from  the  time 
I  met  ROGER  TICHBORNE  it  was  always  like  this. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE?— I  believe  it  to  have  been  in  1849. 

In  the  early  part? — I  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the  early  part. 

Is  that  a  correct  representation  of  Bilton  Grange  at  that 
time  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  he  became  acquainted  with  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  at  Bilton  Grange,  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
that  fact  ;  I  so  understand,  but  it  has  not  been  stated. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Were  you  introduced  to  ROGER  TICH- 
uoKNi;  at  Bilton  Grange? — It  was  there  I  made  his  acquaintance. 

I  understand  from  you  that  that  is  a  picture  of  Bilton  Grange 
in  the  early  part  of  1849,  the  time  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was 
there  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE  joining  his  regiment  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  at  all.  I  may  say  I  was  only  acquainted  with  ROGKI: 
TICH  BORNE  the  first  six  months  of  1849.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
him  while  I  was  at  Bilton  Grange,  and  I  afterwards  saw  him  in 
London. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  long  were  you  at  Bilton 
Grunge  with  him  ? — About  a  fortnight. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  ? — It  was  either  January  or  February, 
or  possibly  it  might  have  been  in  December  of  the  year  before. 

January  or  February,  1848. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  1849. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  was  the  winter  1848-9,  but  I  kept  no  diary, 
and  I  cannot  say  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Was  that  fortnight  the  only  time  you 
passed  at  Bilton  Grange  ? — Yes,  the  only  time  ;  I  never  met  him 
at  Bilton  Grange  at  any  other  time  except  this  particular  time  I 
am  speaking  of. 

Who  introduced  him  to  you  there  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WASHINGTON 
HIHUKRT'S? — He  was  there  when  I  arrived.  I  recollect  being 
introduced  to  him  most  particularly  vividly ;  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual I  was  ever  introduced  to  in  my  life  I  remember  so  well. 

Can  you  give  a  reason  ? — Yes,  that  made  such  an  impression  on 
me  at  the  time  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Why  ? — Several  reasons  ;  first  of  all  his  existence  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me. 

Why  was  that? — I  knew  Sir  HENRY  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  and 
their  daughters,  and  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  one 
daughter,  and  I  knew  there  was  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  TICHBORNE 
living  in  Paris,  but  1  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they  had 
any  sons,  and  1  always  thought  that  the  male  line  would  be  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE,  and  that  the  property 
would  have  gone  to  Sir  HENRY'S  daughters,  I  suppose — so  far  as 
I  knew  that  was  the  case.  Then,  when  I  saw  this  young  gentle- 
man, I  was  surprised,  as  I  say,  at  his  existence.  I  was  particularly 
surprised  at  his  appearance  when  1  thought  this  was  to  be  the 
future  head  of  the  TICHBORNE  family  with  which  I  was  in  a  way 
connected  myself,  and  which  is  a  well-known  family  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  saw  before  me  this  most  unprepossessing  young  man 
at  first. 

Will  you  describe  his  appearance  ? — He  looked  like  a  wild 
animal  just  caught.  He  had  a  mixed  expression  of  melancholy 
surprise  and  alarm,  I  may  say  almost,  on  his  features ;  I  never 
saw  anything  at  first  sight  so  striking  in  a  young  man  ;  and  then 
he  was  unhealthy  looking,  rather  remarkable  narrow  shoulders, 
his  hair  flying  about,  and,  as  I  say,  at  first  sight  hi«  appearance 
was  decidedly  unprepossessing.  I  learned  to  like  him  afterwards, 
and  afterwards  when  I  saw  him  again  in  London  his  appearance 
had  very  much  improved. 

Used  you  to  see  him  regularly  during  the  fortnight  you  were 
there,  and  associating  with  him  ? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him 
much  in  the  daytime,  but  every  night  we  used  to  sit  up  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  smoking  in  the  smoking  room. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  him  elsewhere  ? — I  afterwards  met  him 
in  London,  and  again  my  meeting  him  was  an  occasion  of  sur- 
prise to  me. 

Where  did  you  meet  him? — At  a  club  I  belonged  to,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  belonged  to. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  period  of  the  year  it  was  ? — It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1849. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  lit  mii/.-i  lir  nut  liim  ul  u  rial/, 
IH  rlnijis  il  ii-niilil  In1  im/xirtiiiit  In  1,'iinic  irhul  i-/iili  I/ml  was, 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  What  club  was  it? — It  was  the  Alfred 
Club,  in  Albemarle-street. 
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Till  us  how  you  met  Mm,  and  what  pamed  between  you  ? — I 

lo'im.  and  ln>  walked  into  tin1  door,   to  my  great 
hment  :  .-iiiil  I  ily.    K".,'er,  are  you  a  m<  : 

the  '  Alfred'?  1  had  no  idea  of  that"  and  he  said  lie  w.-us,  and  so  on, 
and  wr  sat  down  and  liad  luncheon  together. 

And  stayed  some  little  time  together  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  i-; 
recollection,  except  of  the  meeting  and  of  tlie  individual,  of  which 
I  have  a  most  vivid  recollection  and  impression. 

Did  you  afterwards  meet  Rui;i:u  TlOHBOBHK? — I  met  him  occa- 
sionally in  London,  there  and  elsewhere  I  may  say;  his  appearance 
was  very  much  improved,  ho  was  set  up,  ha  had  evidently  been 
mixing  in  society  since,  and  had  had  a  good  deal  of  polish 
laid  on. 

I  '|»in  tin- Trial,  did  you  come  into  Court? — I  had  hearda  groat 
deal  about  this  case,  and  my  mind  had  gone  through  various 
phases  about  it,  and  1  determined  if  I  could  I  would  come  and 
see  him  in  Court,  and  I  borrowed  a  wig  and  gown,  and  sat  on 
that  seat  just  behind  where  Mr.  MATTHEWS  ig  now,  and  where  he 
was  sitting  at  that  time.  I  did  not  require  more  than  a  glance 
almost  to  convince  me  ;  however,  1  watched  him  narrowly  and 
listened  to  what  he  said,  and  came  undoubtedly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  certainly  not  him,  and  I  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  PritfELL,  and  Mr.  MATCIIKWS,  and  told  them  I  was 
certain  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBORJJE,  and  I  also  said — 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  We  cannot  have  that. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  you  must  not  give  us  this. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  communicate  with  the  Attorney- 
General  at  that  time,  or  the  solicitors  ? — Well,  yes,  I  think  I  did 
Hpeak  to  the  Attorney-General  about  it ;  at  any  rate  it  was  men- 
tioned among  the  counsel. 

Afterwards,  do  you  remember  being  asked  to  come  into  Court, 
and  a  question  being  put  about  you  to  the  Defendant,  who  was 
then  under  examination  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  come  into  Court  without  your  wig  and  gown  ? — 
Without. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Will  yon  give  us  a  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Page  1487. 

Will  you  tell  ua  what  passed  when  you  came  in,  and  were 
confronted,  as  it  were,  with  the  Defendant? — The  Defendant 
was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Alfred  Club, 
and  I  understood  him  to  say  no,  he  never  heard  of  it.  And 
then  he  was  asked  whether  he  remembered  me,  and  he  said  he  did 
not.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
he  did  not  remember  me ;  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  tell 
against  him. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  a  good  deal  changed  ?— 
Well,  my  experience  in  this  life  is  that  I  remember  everybody,  and 
nobody  remembers  me. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Would  you  just  look  at  the  lists  of  the 
Alfred  Club  there  ?  I  think  there  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Alfred  Club  for  1849  and  1850,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  of 
1852?— 1852  and  1853  are  here. 

Look  at  the  bound  volume  first.  Do  you  find  a  list  of  members 
for  18l'.iy 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know  who  produces  this  book;  it  is 
net  this  gentleman  ? — Yes,  1849. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Is  that  a  list  of  members  of  the  Alfred 
Club  for  1849?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Dr.  KENEALY  objects  that  it  is  not 
authenticated,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  1  beg  Dr.  KENEALY'S  pardon ;  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  object. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  not  any  one  who  exercises  any 
functions  of  the  club ;  it  is  not  like  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  No. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  Were  you  furnished  at  that  time  with 
lists  of  the  members  like  at  some  clubs,  do  you  remember? — For 
what  time? 

When  you  were  a  member,  when  you  met  him  at  the  Alfred 
Club? — Oh  yes,  I  had  a  list  similar  to  this. 

It  is  not  the  list  you  now  have  in  your  hand  / — No,  I  did  not 
produce  this  particular  list  myself. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  at  the  bankers 
of  the  club  ? — Yes,  I  merely  wrote  to  get  permission  to  open  the  box 
at  the  bankers'.  <  I  did  open  the  box  at  the  bankers,' and  I  could 
not  without  getting  permission,  and  I  wrote  and  got  it. 

Of  the  bankers? — Cox,  near  Charing  Cross. 

When  was  that  you  say  you  got  permission  to  open  the  box 
belonging  to  the  Alfred  Club  ? — It  was  after  the  time  I  came  into 
Court  as  I  described,  and  before  the  time  when  he  was  examined 
at  the  last  Trial,  and  really  I  know  nothing  more  about  it. 

Is  the  Alfred  Club  in  existence  now? — No. 

When  did  it  cease  to  exist? — It  was  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  did  not  last  very  long  after  that. 

You  went  to  the  box  of  the  club,  you  had  permission  to  open 
it,  and  you  searched  for  lists  of  members  of  the  club  and  could 
not  find  any? — Well,  there  were  no  lists.  What  I  searched  for 
was  a  book  which  every  fresh  member  who  was  proposed  was 
entered  in. 

You  could  not  find  any  candidate  book? — Several;  but  the 
commencement  of  the  series  was  about  1853  ;  at  any  rate  it  did 
not  include  184'J. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  secretary  of  the  club  is  alive? — I  do 
not ;  1  forget  who  the  secretary  was. 


Do  you  at  all  recognise  either  of  those  books  as  having  seen 
them  before?— Well, I  In  to  believe  that  •  :he 

Imoks  I  had  ill  my  hand  when  I  was  examined  at  the   last  Trial. 

Whii-h,  those  little  ones? — If  I  remember  right  there  was  a 
bound-up  book  ami  some  small  ones  also,  but  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain.  These  are  the  lists  of  the  club. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  Do  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Are  you  able  to  describe  further  whether 
those  books  were  published  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
club  ? — We  had  exactly  similar  books  to  those — every  member. 

Mr.  Justice  Li'sii :  You  cannot  go  further  with  that  book. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  have  already  said  what  your  belief 
is  as  to  the  Defendant,  that  he  is  not  Roi;i:i:  TICIIIIHUXE — is  that 
your  belief  ? — I  believe  there  is  only  one  person  now  in  the  world 
who  is  more  confident  that  he  is  not  ROGKK  TlCHBORNE,  and 
there  he  sits.  (Pointing  to  the  Claimant). 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

You  have  a  very  strong  opinion  ? — Very. 

I  suppose  you  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  this  matter  to  the 
members  of  the  family  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ? — You 
may  say  we  have  talked  about  nothing  else  for  the  last  six  years. 
All  over  the  county  you  could  never  go  out  to  dinner,  never 
hear  anything  except  it. 

AVell,  you  have  fortified  your  impression  during  six  years  ? — No, 
quite  different.  My  belief  on  the  subject  is  divided  into  three 
different  experiences.  From  the  time  I  first  heard  the  Claimant 
had  arrived  until  the  first  Trial  began,  I  cannot  say  what  I  thought 
— one  day  that  he  was,  the  next  day  that  he  was  not  the  man. 
One  day  I  heard  a  story,  and  thought  it  extremely  strong,  to 
show  that  he  must  be  the  man  ;  and  then  I  beard  another  the 
next  day,  which  led  me  to  say,  "  Oh,  he  cannot  be." 

That  was  a  period  of  doubt,  then  ? — That  was  a  period  of  doubt. 
I  rather  think  the  first  time  I  had  any  strong  impression  about  it 
was  in  his  favour.  I  was  staying  at  Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE'S 
house,  and  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  affidavits  circulated  by 
the  Claimant  or  his  advisers,  and  I  read  them  with  considerable 
interest,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  uncommonly  struck  that  this 
man  was  recognised  by  his  mother  and  by  officers  in  his  regiment; 
and  still  more  that  two  of  those  officers  were  acquaintances  of  my 
own — General  CUSTANCE  and  Major  HEYWOOD,  who,  with  me, 
married  cousins — and  I  know  they  were  men  of  undoubted  integ- 
rity, and  would  not  dream  of  saying  a  word  they  did  not  believe 
was  perfectly  true  ;  and  I  read  it  with  considerable  surprise. 
Perhaps  this  impression  may  have  lasted  more  or  less,  or  I  may 
have  heard  other  things  to  counteract  it  in  a  certain  degree  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  was  in  utter  uncertainty  until  the  Trial  began,  and 
then  when  the  Trial  began,  the  scales  began  to  drop  a  little  from 
my  eyes.  I  found  then  what  I  did  not  know  before,  that  BOGLE 
and  two  or  three  troopers  had  been  living  in  his  house  having  free 
quarters,  and  that  BAIGENT  and  Miss  BRAINE  were  running  in 
and  out  of  the  house  like  cat  and  kitten  ;  and  then  there  was  the 
whole  of  the  life  at  Stonyhurst  and  at  Paris,  which  his  memory 
was  an  entire  blank  about.  I  saw  then  how  my  friends  had  been 
probably  deceived.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  think 
on  his  side,  and  1  thought  I  would  go  up  to  London  and  see  him, 
and  then  I  went  into  Court. 

And  when  you  saw  the  fat  man  in  the  place  of  the  slim  dying 
sort  of  man  you  were  quite  convinced  ? — No  doubt  the  fact  may 
have  given  an  idea,  but  I  go  by  his  face,  and  also  by  what  I  did. 
not  mention  before,  and  which  1  maintain — that  a  narrow- 
shouldered  man,  however  fat  he  may  get,  cannot  expand  across 
his  shoulders  like  that.  A  certain  amount  of  flesh  grows  outside 
each  arm,  but  nearly  to  double  in  that  way  it  cannot. 

You  think  that  is  impossible  ? — I  think  that  is  impossible. 

Is  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  on  which  you  found  your  dis- 
belief in  him? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

One  of  the  main  and  principal  reasons? — I  hardly  know  how  to 
distribute  it.  I  think  the  principal  reason  is  the  utter  dissimilarity 
of  his  face. 

And  you  do  not  believe  that  a  narrow  shouldered  man  could 
expand  into  that? — Yes,  those  are  the  principal.  I  forgot  to 
mention  his  voice.  As  for  saying  I  remember  his  voice  perfectly, 
I  cannot ;  but  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  never  heard  a  voice 
in  my  life  like  the  Claimant's — a  kind  of  monotonous,  gruff, 
strained  voice. 

Did  you  notice  that  he  has  lost  a  great  many  of  his  teeth  ? — I 
never  looked  into  his  mouth. 

As  you  are  such  a  judge  of  fat  and  lean,  did  you  ever  notice  that 
a  fat  man  spe.iks  in  a  different  voice  from  a  lean  man  ? — No.  I 
have  got  very  fat  lately,  and  have  not  noticed  any  change  in  my 
voice. 

I  think  you  are  very  moderate.  I  do  not  call  you  lit  all  fat, 
certainly  as  compared  with  my  client.  1  understand  from  you 
that  it  was  principally  at  night,  indeed  almost  always  at  night,  that 
you  and  he  saw  each  other? — Yes.  He  generally  hunted  in  the 
day-time.  I  did  not.  And  we  used  to  stay  up  talking  every 
night  for  hours. 

And  did  he  drink  much  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know.  Really  I  do 
not  know;  he  might  have.  Certainly  he  did  not  drink  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  my  attention  in  any  way. 

You  observed  nothing  in  his  drinking  habits  at  that  time? — No. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  he  drank  till  ho  was  druuk? — No;  I 
observed  nothing. 
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You  observed  nothing  about  his  drinking  ? — No. 

You  were  there  about  a  fortnight,  you  say,  altogether? — Yes. 

Is  your  recollection  of  Hilton  Grange  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  you  to  say  that  no  alterations  were  made  in  it,  between 
1849  and  1858,  I  think  you  said? — No,  1  said  I  had  never  been 
there  since  1858.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  HIBBERT  family 
ceased  to  live  there,  or  soon  afterwards.  I  was  never  there  after 
1858. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  that  that  lithograph  represents  Bilton 
Grange,  and  represents  it  exactly  as  it  was  in  1849? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

Look  at  it  again  ? — Of  course,  there  may  have  been  a  turret 
pulled  down  there,  or  a  pinnacle  put  up  there,  but  the  general 
impression  it  makes  on  my  mind  is  that  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

You  think  there  is  no  alteration  at  all.  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
with  certainty,  or  is  it  only  an  impression  ? — It  depends  entirely 
upon  what  you  call  an  alteration.  There  may  have  been  a  chimney 
pulled  down,  or  another  put  up.  The  general  idea  is  the  same  of 
the  whole  place. 

The  general  idea.  But  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  repre- 
sents it  as  it  was  in  1849  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  a  brick  was  not 
put  in  here,  or  a  few  slates  there. 

You  know  very  well  what  I  mean  ? — I  want  to  find  out. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  a  brick  put  in  here  and  there,  but  I  am 
talking  of  a  substantial  difference? — I  have  said,  three  times  over, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  the  same. 

As  far  as  you  can  judge,  but  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  it 
positively,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes,  I  say  positively,  there  has 
been  no  great  alteration  in  it. 

Is  that  what  is  called  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  place  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  it  is. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  is  a  bird's-eye  view? — I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
place  on  the  ground  where  you  can  take  such  a  view  from. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  is  1112,  my  lord. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  think  that  is  the  view  most  visitors  of  the  house 
are  most  familiar  with  at  Bilton  Grange,  a  bird's-eye  view. 

DR.  KENEALY:  You  say  no  one  remembers  you — what  is  the 
reason  of  that  ? — I  think  it  is  more  the  faculty  I  have  myself  of 
distinguishing  people,  and  other  people  do  not  recollect  people 
whom  they  do  not  see  pretty  constantly. 

Then  it  is  not  that  there  has  been  any  alteration  in  your 
appearance,  in  your  judgment ;  but  the  general  uncertainty 
which  prevails  as  to  whether  you  are  Mr.  MANSFIELD — is  that  it  ? 
— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY'. 

About  this  bird's-eye  view — does  not  that  picture  represent  the 
tower? — Yes. 

Used  people  to  go  up  to  the  tower? — It  was  the  regular  thing 
for  visitors  to  go  up  to  this  tower ;  you  see  all  the  plan  of  the 
house  laid  out  before  you,  and  also  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country. 

Was  that  called  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  house,  do 
you  remember? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  that 
expression  applied  to  it ;  but  it  was  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  it. 

Did  you  go  up  to  the  tower?— Constant!)-. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  did? — No,  1 
cannot  swear  he  did,  but  I  think  it  is  prob.ible. 

I  ,<>m>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether 
Rome  trilling  alterations  may  or  not  have  been  made  since  the 
time  you  were  there? — Since  the  time  I  was  there,  but  the  house 
itself. 

From  your  recollection  of  what  Bilton  Grange  was  when  you 
were  there  in  1849,  if  that  picture  had  been  shown  to  you  would 
you  have  known  what  it  represented  ? — Instantly,  my  lord. 

.Mr.  Justice  Ll'SH  :  Was  there  any  peculiarity  iu  the  accent  or 
dialect  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — He  spoke,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  it,  a  sort  of  high-bred  lingo,  between  French  and 
English.  We  used  generally  to  call  him  up  in  the  smoking-room 

Did  you  trace  any  resemblance  between  that  and  the   lan- 
guage you  heard  the  Defendant  use  when  he  was  examined  ? — 
ie  most  remote.     So  far  as  I  could   judge  he  spoke  pure 
Wapping. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  NUNEZ  HEYSIIAM,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  barrister  by  profession? — I  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1853,  and  went  the  Western  circuit  in  1859. 

And  you  have  left  the  Bar  now,  and  where  do  you  reside  ? — 
London  during  the  summer,  and  Rugby  during  the  winter,  and 
travelling  about. 

Are  you  by  marriage  connected  with  the  TICHBORNE  family  at 
all ''. — 1  am.  Mr.  KOBERT  TICHBORNE  married  my  mother's  sister 
— my  aunt,  Miss  NUNEZ. 

The  uncle  of  ROGER?— The  uncle  of  ROGER. 

From  1845  to  1*49  did  you  rt-nid-  at  Ropley?— My  father  did. 

Did  you  ?— No— partly  ;  I  lived  in  the  village  of  Tichborne. 

How  far  is  Kopley  from  Tichborne  ? — Well,  you  can  ride  it  in 
about  three  miles. 

Where  did  you  reside  in  those  years?— From  1814  to  1847  I 
lived  in  the  village  of  Tichborne  itself,  as  I  was  a  pupil  of  the 


ME.  WILLIAM  NUNEZ  HEYSHAM. 
(FROM  A  SKETCH  BY  SIR  ROGER.) 

Reverend  ALFRED  BISHOP,  who  was  then  curate  of  Tichborne  before 
I  went  to  Oxford. 

At  that  time  did  you  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Perfectly  well. 

And  for  how  long  did  you  know  him? — From  the  year  1845, 
when  he  first  came  over  to  attend  Sir  HENHY'S  funeral,  until  1849 
or  1850. 

And  I  believe  not  afterwards? — I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  to 
my  recollection. 

During  that  time  were  you  very  intimate  with  him? — When- 
ever he  came  to  Tichborne  on  a  visit  I  generally  dined  there  two 
or  three  times  each  time.  1  went  out  with  him  on  different 
occasions. 

Did  you  join  in  his  amusements  or  pursuits  at  all? — Well,  ha 
was  present  at  mine,  I  may  say,  but  he  did  not  take  much  part 
in.  them  ;  he  was  a  spectator. 

What  is  that? — Well,  when  we  played  cricket  he  used  to  look 
on.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  did  not  care  about  fast  bowling, 
and  so  on.  We  had  an  archery  meeting.  He  went  there  with  us 
and  looked  on,  and  I  went  out  walking  with  him,  dined  with  him, 
and  saw  him  frequently. 

At  all  events  during  that  period  you  say  you  knew  him  well  ? 
— Intimately. 

Did  you  notice  particularly  his  mode  of  speaking? — I  particu- 
larly noticed  it.  He  had  a  very  strongly  marked  French  accent 
and  he  frequently  used  French  idioms.  I  could  not  speak  French 
in  those  days,  and  when  I  first  knew  him  he  could  not  speak 
English,  and  of  course  we  did  not  get  on  very  well  at  first.  In 
the  second  year  after  he  came  to  Stonyhurst  he  spoke  English, 
and  then  we  communicated  with  each  other;  but  ho  always  used, 
all  the  time  I  knew  him,  French  idioms,  and  there  was  a  very 
marked  peculiarity  in  his  accent,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
which  satisfied  me  when  I  heard  the  Claimant  examined  at  tha 
Law  Institution  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBOUNE,  and  that  was 
his  utter  inability  to  pronounce  the  letters  "th." 

Whose  inability? — ROGER  TICHBORNE'S. 

When  was  it  you  saw  the  Defendant  ? — i  have  seen  the  Defend- 
ant altogether  about  fifty  times. 

When  first? — The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Law  Insti- 
tution. 

Was  he  then  under  examination? — I  attended  the  whole  three 
days,  and  I  heard  him  examined.  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  ROUPELL, 
and  took  down  notes  myself  of  question  and  answer,  and  I  did 
not  recognise  him  in  his  features,  or  his  figure,  or  height,  at 
starting;  but  of  course  I  wanted  to  be  made  sal'mlied,  ami  1 
waited  until  I  could  get  a  word  with  the  letters  "  th,"  and  I  sug- 
gested a  question,  I  think  to  Mr.  BARKER,  and  the  word  I  wanted 
to  hear  was  Southampton,  because  ROGF.I:  TicmioiiNE  would  in- 
variably call  it  "  Soutampton."  '•  I  shall  go  to  Soutampton  ;"  and 
this  man,  the  Claimant,  himself  distinctly  laid  Southampton  with 
the  "  tli  "  us  plain  as  I  can. 

You  said  that  It. ><.  Kit  could  not  pronounce  "th"? — He  could 
not  whenever  I  knew  him  ;  it  was  a  shibboleth — the  "  th  " — he 
used  always  to  say,  "  I  will  go  to  Soutampton," 
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You  say  you  have  seen  the  Defendant  also  since?— About  fifty 

times.      Ai  leas)    I  w.is  present  daring  the  whole  time  the  lirst 

1  ivs  of  the  last  Trial.     I  heard  him  examined  in  ehief  liy  .Mr. 

i:i>,   and  cross-examined  by  the  Attcirm'y-General,  and   I 

have  seen  him  on  subsequent  oeeasions. 

.1  hardly  nsk  you  the  question,  after  what  you  have  stated, 
is  that  ROGKR  TlCHBOBNE? — Oh,  no;  most  certainly  not — not  a 
shadow  of  resemblance. 

You  have  spoke  of  the  word  '•  Southampton,"  which  ho  pro- 
nounced as  you  tell  us.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  noticed  any 
Kreneli  idiomatie  expressions  when  ho  spoke  l-'.nglish? — Yes, 
several.  ll\y  language  teemed  with  idioms. 

Tell  us  one? — 1  can,  one  very  funny  one.  When  we  rode  up 
to  Tiehborne  he  would  nay,  "Will  you  descend?  Voulez  vous 
deseemlre  ;"  instead  of  "  Won't  you  get  off." 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  any  other? — There  is 
one,  but  it  is  mere  hearsay.  He  oncesaid,  "  Will  you  come  down- 
stairs'.'" when  we  rode  up. 

\\'ns  that  on  horseback  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  that  was  the  point  of 
the  thing. 

You  say  you  heard  him  say  that  once  ? — No  ;  that  is  hearsay. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  That  may  have  been  invented  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  may  have  been  an  OH  tlit. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

I  suppose  that  that  thing  was  repeated  as  a  sort  of  joke  ? — The 
"  come  downstairs"  was.  There  were  lots  of  jokes  of  that  sort. 

Were  you  very  much  in  his  company  when  staying  at  Tiehborne? 
— Whenever  my  uncle  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  was  at  Tiehborne 
I  louse  I  used  to  go  there  a  great  deal,  and  the  real  HOGER'S  visits 
were  timed  at  the  same  time  frequently,  and  I  dined  there  several 
times  in  the  year. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  how  often  ROBERT  TlCHBOBNE  came 
during  those  three  years  you  have  mentioned,  from  1844  to  1847  ? 
After  he  sold  his  house  at  Sutton  and  went  to  Bath  he  used  to 
conYe  annually,  I  think,  up  to  his  death. 

That  would  be  three  times  ? — He  came  about  the  years  1845 
-46-47-48,  and  my  uncle  died  in  1849. 

But  I  understood  from  you  it  was  1844  to  1847  ? — That  was 
when  I  was  resident  in  the  village  of  Tiehborne.  I  lived  at 
Ropley  up  to  the  year  1852,  which  is  only  three  miles  off, 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yourfather  lived  there? — Myfather 
lived  at  Ropley. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  dine  at  Tiehborne  more  than  three  times 
in  your  whole  life  ? — I  may  say  three  times  a  month.  My  tutor 
actually  prohibited  me  going  there  because  I  dined  there  so  often. 
Jt  interfered  with  my  studies,  he  said. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  TICHBORNE'  family  and  their 
property  ? — Of  course  I  do.  I  lived  in  the  village  and  know  every 
member  of  them. 

Do  you  know  they  once  had  an  estate  in  the  family  called 
Wymmering  ? — I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  and  nobody 
else. 

Do  not  be  rash  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  but  I  think  that 
is  an  invention. 

I  mean  for  your  own  sake  ? — Wymmering  we  called  it,  to  start 
with,  and  that  is  some  distance  from  Tiehborne. 

Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  lady  brought  Wymmering  into  the  TICH- 
IIOIINK  family,  and  it  continued  there  some  time? — I  cannot  say. 
1  never  heard  of  Wymmering  in  connection  with  Tiehborne. 
They  have  isolated  properties  in  London  and  in  different  parts 
of  Hampshire.  They  may  have  a  farm  hero  and  there,  but  I 
never  heard  of  Wymmering. 

You  never  heard  of  Wymmering  ? — Certainly  not. 

Being  once  brought  into  the  family? — Never. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Do  you  know  it  as  a  place? — As  a  Hamp- 
shire man,  I  know  it  as  a  Hampshire  place. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  not  in  Dorsetshire,  then  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  know  the  family  ? — As  far  as  my  memory 
dates  back,  I  know  them  all,  my  uncle  being  one  of  the  family. 

You  took  an  interest  in  this  case  at  the  Law  Institution  ? — Yes. 

You  attended  there  every  day  ? — Yes. 

( 'ould  you  tell  me  about  how  many  other  members  of  the 
family  attended  there  V — Most  I  knew,  and  a  good  many  I  did  not 
know. 

How  many,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  family? — The  fact  is, 
I  was  so  much  occupied  in  taking  down  questions  and  answers 
myself,  that  I  hardly  had  time,  except  at  luncheon  time,  to  look 
round,  and  then  I  shook  hands  with  a  great  many  people. 

Are  you  sure  you  could  not  give  a  pretty  good  guess  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  TiciiHOUNE  family  and  their  connections  who  came  to 
that  Institution? — Perhaps  a  do/en,  I  should  say. 

And  were  not  there  more? — I  cannot  say  more,  lean  tell  you 
who  I  did  speak  to. 

In  addition  to  those,  were  not  there  a  great  number  of  military 
ni'  TI  and  others  afterwards  to  be  witnesses? — Yes,  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  subsequently  made. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  family? — Yes. 

Then  there  was  a  pretty  good  gathering  of  them? — Yes,  perhaps 
;j."i  to  40  people.  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  I  tell  you  I  was  as 
nnieh  occupied  as  .any  counsel  in  taking  notes,  and  had  not  time 
to  get  about. 

I  will  take  it  at  .'io  or  4')  about  the  family  and  connections? — 
Yes,  about  that. 


You  say  you  took  notes,  did  you  afterwards  circulate  copies  ? 

N'i.  I  did  not.     I  circulated  the  book  in  which  I  took  the  notes. 

Did  not  you? — I  lent  it  to  my  private  friends.  I  lent  it  to  one 
or  two  friends,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  case,  as  they  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  shorthand  notes.  I  thought  it  a 
most  proper  thing  that  those  persons  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
thing  should  know  what  transpired — in  fact,  my  notes  were  almost 
il  with  the  shorthand  writers',  and  I  lent  it  to  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  who  took  an  interest  in  it.  I  could  give 
you  several.  I  may  mention  Lord  I)KXUIC;II.  who  is  on  theb'-nch. 

And  several  other  persons? — •And  several  other  persons. 

Did  you  go  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  just  In-lorn 
the  Claimant  was  expected  from  Australia? — About  what  time 
of  year  ? 

Just  before  he  was  expected? — No,  I  never  leave  England  in 
the  winter.  I  always  travel  in  the  summer. 

Were  you  in  Paris  in  the  summer  preceding  his  arrival? — No, 
certainly  not — at  least  I  would  not  swear  I  was  not,  because  I  had 
no  interest  in  the  thing  before  he  arrived  in  the  least.  I  generally 
go  to  Paris  every  year. 

Have  you  a  brother  resident  in  Paris? — He  has  been.  I  had  a 
brother  resident  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

Was  he  there  in  1HI17,  and  were  you  in  communication  with  him 
then? — He  was  there  in  JSIJ7.  I  was  living  in  Winchester  then. 

Were  you  in  communication  with  him  with  reference  to  the 
Defendant  ?— No,  certainly  not.  I  did  not  know  the  Defendant 
or  anything  about  him  then. 

Have  you  made  any  bets  on  this  case? — The  outeide  of  my 
bets  is  three  hats  upon  the  last  Trial,  and  none  of  them  were  paid. 

They  cannot  be  paid  until  the  Defendant  isconvictedl  suppose? 
— I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  was  the  last  Trial. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  any  bets  on  this  Trial  ? — 
I  have  one,  and  I  do  not  mind  mentioning  it.  I  have  a  bet  with 
an  old  brother  barrister,  1  may  call  him,  on  the  Western  Circuit 
for  five  years,  and  it  is  arranged  in  this  way — that  if  he  wins  it  he 
will  give  a  Greenwich  dinner,  and  if  I  win  it  I  am  going  to  give 
mine  to  the  "  Hunt  Servants'  Fund,"  so  that  I  shall  not  gain  much. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Had  not  you  considerable  bets  upon  the  List 
Trial  ? — I  have  never  bet  above  a  shilling  in  my  life. 

But  had  not  you  considerable  bets  upon  the  last  Trial  ? — Never, 
not  one  single  copper. 

Never  on  the  last  Trial  ? — No,  not  a  single  copper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  have  not  been  paid 
then  ? — Three  hats,  I  do  not  call  three  hats  considerable  bets. 
Why,  you  may  get  6s.  8d.  ones. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  only  ? — They  never  specify  the  price. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  there  was  a  demurrer  on  the  ground 
that  a  nonsuit  was  not  equivalent  to  a  verdict  ? — That  is  how 
they  got  out  of  it,  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  stronger  than  a  verdict. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  a  hat  a  technical  word  like  the  word  "  pony  "  ? 
— Upon  my  honour  I  cannot  tell  you,  no  price  was  specified. 

You  really  mean  to  say  your  "hats"  signify  hats? — Most 
certainly,  a  hat  is  a  hat,  there  was  no  price  specified ;  it  might  have 
been  a  wide-awake. 

Have  you  written  any  work  on  this  Case  ? — Work  !  No,  what 
should  I  do  with  it? 

Have  you  seen  a  work  called  the  "  TICHBORNE  Romance  "  ? — 
Certainly  I  have  at  stations  all  over  the  line. 

Did  you  assist  in  the  composition  of  that? — No,  I  never  saw  it 
until  I  bought  it  at  the  railway  station  at  Rugby. 

You  never  saw  it  until  you  bought  it  on  the  railway  station  at 
Rugby  ? — Or  Euston- square  ;  I  know  I  bought  it  going  down 
from  Euston-square. 

And  you  say  you  had  no  bet  ? — I  will  take  my  oath  I  had  not. 

You  are  taking  your  oath  ? — I  will  take  it  twice  over  if  you 
like.  I  have  plenty  to  do  without  scribbling  a  parcel  of  stuff 
like  that. 

And  do  not  sec  one  atom  of  resemblance,  you  say? — Not  a 
shade  of  resemblance. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  were  asked  about  your  distribution  of  your  little  book 
with  the  notes  in  it  ? — Yes. 

Among  other  persons,  did  you  hand  a  copy  to  Mr.  YATES? — 
Yes.  I  have  known  Mr.  YATES  many  years,  he  was  our  neighbour 
at  Bishop-Sutton,  and  he  was  not  present  and  interested,  and  I 
said  :  "  Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  will  lend  you  my  book.'' 

You  never  spelt  your  name  in  anyway  other  than  HKIMIAM  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  lord,  there  is  a  letter  of  the  3rd  September, 
l*i;7.  which  I  will  hand  up.  (Handed.) 

Dr.  K K:\T..\I.Y  :  How  does  this  arise  out  of  my  cross-examina- 
tion ? 

The  WITNESS  :  Well,  it  docs  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  I  must  asscntto  that  ruling,  and  must 
put  this  in  as  affirmative  evidence,  not  as  something  arising  out  of 
my  cross-examination.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  Defendant,  it  comes 
in  conveniently  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE: 

"  2  Wellesley  Villas  Septr.  :)rd/G7. 

"  DEAR  Ilous, — I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  get  down  last 
week.  And  I  am  afraid  I  lost  a  good  Witness.  But  it  cannot 
be  helped.  I  intend  to  try  and  start  to-morrow.  But  1  cannot 
say  positively  I  will.  I  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  and  he 
began  to  chaff  me  about  my  examination.  I  asked  him  where  he 
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had  seen  it.  he  told  me  that  ASHAM  had  lent  it  to  YATES,  andfrom 
what  he  said  I  found  it  was  one  that  ASHAM  had  wrote  himself. 
I  asked  this  gentleman,  if  he  would  read  the  Copy  I  had,  namely 
FOLCHERS  copy. 

•'  lie  did  so,  and  told  me  that  they  was  unlike  one  other  as 
chalk  from  Cheese.  He  thanked  me  very  kindly  for  preventing 
from  being  led  astray.  I  entend  my  dear  Rous  to  bring  you  a 
down  with  me,  do  not  menshion  to  anybody  about  my 
illness.  As  I  would  rather  say  nothing  about  it,  if  I  do  not  come 
to-morrow  dont  be  disapointed  for  I  am  very  unwell  to-day. 
Lady  TICHBORNE  sends  her  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Kous  and  Miss 
Rous  and  yourself,  if  you  see  the  Col  menshion  what  I  have  said 
in  this  note  to  him.  Hoping  soon  to  be  with  you. — I  remain 
yours  truly,  "  R.  C.  D.  TICHBORNE." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  never  had  your  namespelt  ASHAM  before  ? 
— Not  by  anybody  who  ever  knew  me.  I  might  have  had  a 
parcel  directed  by  a  shopkeeper  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  there  was  a  question  put  with  reference 
to  Wymmering.  Is  it  right  to  call  attention  to  page  802  as  to 
the  Defendant's  statement  as  to  the  Wymmering  estate? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Is  it  an  estate  or  parish? — I  really  don't 
know.  I  know  Wymmering  is  a  place  in  Hampshire,  and  it  is 
about  twenty  miles  from  where  I  lived. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  a  parish,  my  lord. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  near  Havant,  I  think. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  mentioned  in  the  will. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Wagga-Wagga  will. 
Then  your  lordship  will  find  there  is  a  cross-examination  about 
it. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOR  :  You  were  familiar,  were  you,  with  the 
sound  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  voice  ? — Perfectly,  a  very  peculiar 
voice. 

What  was  it? — Soft  and  liquid;  nothing  harsh  or  grating 
about  it. 

Nothing  harsh  or  grating  about  it? — Quite  the  opposite. 

You  heard  the  Defendant  on  numerous  occasions  examined  and 
cross-examined  ;  was  there  anything  in  his  voice  that  in  the  least 
resembles  ROGER  TICHRORNK'S  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

How  would  you  describe  the  Defendant's  voice? — Harsh  and 
grating,  altogether  different ;  a  muffled  voice. 

When  you  first  heard  him  was  it  in  1871? — Yes,  I  heard  him 
at  the  Law  Institution. 

When  was  that?— In  July,  1867. 

Did  you  observe  any  difference  between  July,  1867,  and  the 
time  you  heard  him  examined  at  the  late  Trial? — No,  none 
whatever. 

The  same  quality  of  voice? — Entirely  so  ;  I  never  observed 
any  change  whatever ;  I  detected  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
ROGER  TICIIUORNE. 

Mrs.  CATHERINE  GREENWOOD,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  b-  lu  ve  your  Christian  names  are  CATHERINE  CAROLINE  ? — Yes. 

You  are  the  widow  of  Colonel  WILLIAM  GREENWOOD  ? — Yes. 

Who  died  in  the  course  of  the  last  year?— Yes,  the  9th  of  last 
Juii". 

An-  you  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH 
TI.-HIJORNK? — Yes. 

Who  .lied  in  is  J5  ?— Yes. 

You  resided  at  Tichborne  with  your  parents  until  the  year 
IHI'l  ?--  I'ntil  the  year  1*46  ;  I  left  in  May,  1s|ii. 

Sir  II  ENUY. JOSEPH  TICHBORNE  died  in  !«!.")? — In  Ixiri  lir  ,li,.,l. 

And  you  remained  on  thorn?— With  my  mother  until  1x16. 

When  were  you  married  to  Colonel  ( JUKES-WOOD? — In  April, 
1847. 

\\Vre  you  intimate  with  all  the  members  of  the  TICHBOUNE 
family? — Yes,  most  intimate. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  ROGER  TICHRORNE  ? 
— I  knew  him  always  from  his  earliest  age,  when  about  two  or 
vears  old,  but  the  first  time  when  I  saw  much  of  him  was 
in  IX:!H  or  Ix.'i!),  I  cannot  remember  which  year.  He  was  staying 
with  M.  ('IIAIILLON  and  his  father  at  Tichborne  for  some  time, 
and  then  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  again.  I  might  have  seen 
him  in  1840,  in  Paris,  when  I  was  there;  I  saw  his  father  and 
mother,  but  I  am  not  certain  I  saw  ROGEI;  ;  I  saw  him  again  in 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   You  first  knew  him  in  1838  or 
when  he  was  at  Tichborne  with  hi.s  father  and  M.  Cii ATII.LON  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  think,  after  that,  you  said  it  was  in  1839  or 
I,K|II  .' — 'I  he  second  time  was  in  IKlfj,  at  my  father's  funeral. 

1  think  you  said  you  were  in  Paris  in  1*10? — Yes. 

And  did  you  see  him  then  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  saw  his  father 
and  mother. 

In  1X15,  I  think  you  say  you  remember  your  father's  funeral  ? 
—Yes  ;  and  I  think  ho  remained  two  or  three  days  after  at  Tich- 
DO. 

•ing  to  Stonyhurst? — I  do  not  exactly 
'«<T  |,is  going  there.     I  n-memberseeing  him  at  Stonyhurst 
in  tlie  spring  of  IMIH. 

YON   were  visiting  the   neighbourhood?— We  were  going  to 

lieLn.l,  and  stayed  at  Pn  .•  mother  wished  to  see 

•randsons,  Lord  AIMMMI.  ami    Mr.  AursMj,,  and  we  saw 

Boa 

You  were  going  to  Ireland?— We  were  going  to  Ireland,  and 


we  spent  the  night  at  Preston  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few 
hours  at  Stonyhurst  with  my  nephews,  Lord  ARUNDEL  and  Mr. 
ARUNDEL,  and  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  who  was  at  school  there 
at  the  same  time. 

And  you  saw  him  there,  as  I  understand? — Yes  ;  he  was  there 
the  whole  time,  or  nearly  the  whole  time. 

Did  you  know  Lord  ARUNDEL  and  his  brother  were  great  friends 
of  his  ? — Yes ;  we  walked  about  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  in 
the  garden,  and  went  to  see  the  seminary. 

You  and  your  mother? — My  mother,  the  two  ARUNDELS,  and 
myself. 

I  think  you  said  you  went  to  the  seminary? — Yes  ;  we  went  to 
the  seminary  and  saw  ROGER  particularly.  We  went  with  the 
two  ARUNDELS,  and  then  we  walked  afterwards  about  the  garden. 

Were  you  pointed  out  any  of  the  rooms  in  the  seminary  ? — No ; 
merely  the  library,  where  ROGER  received  us. 

After  that,  when  did  you  see  him  again  ? — After  that — it  must 
have  been  at  Tichborne — after  I  married — after  1847. 

You  were  married  in  1847,  and  went  to  Brookwood? — Brook- 
wood,  six  miles  off  from  Tichborne.  I  must  have  seen  him  that 
autumn  when  he  came  for  his  holidays,  I  think. 

During  those  holidays  did  he  visit  you  at  Brookwood? — Yes, 
constantly,  whenever  he  was  at  Tichborne. 

And  did  that  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  his  visits  to 
Tichborne  ? — Yes,  always  ;  he  never  came  to  Tichborne  without 
coining  constantly  to  us,  and  very  often  stayed  with  us  a  few 
days,  and  then  I  was  a  good  deal  at  Tichborne  also  during  that 
time. 

You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  both  at  your  own  house  and  at 
Tichborne  ? — Both  at  my  own  house  and  at  Tichborne  I  knew 
him  intimately. 

Now,  Colonel  WILLIAM  GREENWOOD  was  very  much  attached 
to  him,  was  he  ? — Very ;  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  ROGER. 

He  was  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  ? — He  was  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards. 

And  was  Brookwood  a  place  where  you  and  both  the  colonels, 
I  may  say,  were  always  glad  to  see  him? — Yes,  always,  whenever 
he  liked  to  come  to  Brookwood. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  ROGER  TICHBORNE  showing  you 
anything  upon  his  arm  ?— I  remember  his  telling  me  a  great  deal 
about  the  tattoo  marks  ;  I  cannot  swear  to  having  exactly  seen 
them  and  his  describing  how  it  was  done. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  period  when  first  of  all  he  spoke 
to  you  on  the  subject? — I  cannot  recollect,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  before  he  went  into  the  army.  I  think  it  was  before  ; 
he  came  over  from  Tichborne. 

A  little  before  he  went  into  the  army  you  think  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  what  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  him 
about  it? — Yes,  I  had  never  seen  tattoo  marks,  and  I  had  heard 
that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  been  tattooed.  I  asked  him  about 
it,  hoping  that  he  might  show  me  the  marks. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  him  ? — I  said,  "  Are  not 
you  tattooed,  ROGER  ?  "  and  "  How  is  it  done  ?  Did  not  it  hurt 
you  very  much?"  He  said,  "Not  at  all;  it  was  done  with  a 
needle.  It  does  not  hurt  in  the  least.  Let  me  tattoo  you.  I  should 
like  to  so  much  ;  "  which  I  declined.  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
my  skin  all  marked  about. 

Was  there  anything  further  took  place  on  the  subject  of  that? 
— He  merely  told  me  it  was  done  with  a  needle  and  gunpowder, 
I  think.  I  am  almost  certain  he  said  gunpowder,  and  then  to 
•  what  the  marks  were  ;  but  I  have  heard  so  much  talk 
about  that  that  I  should  not  like  to  say  I  have  seen  them.  I  can- 
not swear  I  have  seen  them. 

Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject? — My  idea  is  that  he  pulled 
up  his  sleeve  and  showed  them  to  mo,  though  1  would  rather  not 
swear  to  that. 

The  question  I  put  to  you  is,  is  that  your  belief? — It  is  my  idea 
that  it  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi-: i. LOU:  Is  it  your  belief  that  it  was  ? — My  idea 
was  that  he  showed  it  to  me  at  the  time. 

Exactly,  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  idea  and  belief.  The 
question  is,  do  you  believe  he  showed  it  to  you  ? — Well,  1  will 
not  swear  to  it.  I  decline  to  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  But  of  the  conversation  you  are  quite  sure? — 
Perfectly  certain  of  the  conversation.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
chair  in  which  ROGER  sat  at  the  time  the  conversation  took  place. 

Do  you  remember  whether  that  subject  was  ever  spoken  of 
again  between  you  and  ROGER? — No,  1  do  not  remember  that, 
but  I  remember  when  the  Claimant  was  coming  to  England,  I 
spoke 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOII  :  When  he  spoke  to  you  and  told  you  how 
it  had  been  done,  did  he  describe  the  marks  at  all  to  you,  although 
you  are  not  sure,  you  say,  you  will  not  say  you  believe  you  saw  it, 
but  you  have  an  idea  he  did ;  did  he  or  not  tell  you  what  the 
marks  were? — No. 

Or  describe'  them  in  anyway? — No,  the  vision  I  have  is  merely 
of  "R.  C.T.,"  an  anchorand  cross — always  a  sort  of  idea  of  having 
that  before  me  ;  but  whether  I  ever  heard  it  or  have  seen  it,  it  is 
so  many  years  ago,  I  cannot  say. 

"  R.  C.  T."  and  a  heart,  was  that  from  what  ROGER  told  you  ? 
— N'o,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  told  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  But  I  understand  you  the  idea  is  derived,  that 
is  to  say,  was  in  your  mind  many  years  ago? — YCK,  many  years 
ago. 
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It  U  no  new  idea  ? — No,  I  mentioned  it  many  years  ago,  it  was 
on  hia  arm. 

I  mean  before  the  Claimant  came  to  England  ? — Oh,  yes,  years 
before. 

As  regards  ROGER  TiCiinORNE,  you  have,  I  dare  say,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  him  as  to  his  personal  appearance  ? — A  perfect 

Jleotion. 

Will  you  give  me  your  own  recollection  of  him? — He  was  very 
slight,  exceedingly  slight,  narrow-chested,  falling  shoulders  ;  he 
was  long  and  narrow  in  every  way,  a  long  narrow  face,  a  long 
nose  projecting  from  the  face  rather,  with  a  thick  end  to  it,  rather 
a  thick  end  to  his  nose,  not  the  least  aquiline  ;  a  long  chin,  he 
had  r.itlier  a  long,  heavy  chin  ;  1  cannot  recollect  any  dimple  in 
the  chin,  but  it  was  a  long  chin,  and  a  very  long  narrow  fan-.  II<- 
was  pale  and  sallow,  very  dark  hair,  two  or  three  shades  darker 
than  my  own,  quite  straight,  and  before  he  went  into  the  army 
worn  very  long. 

And  quite  straight,  as  I  understand  ? — Quite  straight,  and  very 
melancholy,  grey  blue  eyes — large  grey  blue  eyes.  His  forehead 
was  rather  falling  back,  not  at  all  a  projecting  forehead,  rather 
long  arms,  and  long  thin  fingers — bony,  and  his  knuckles  very 
strongly  developed. 

His  complexion  ? — Pale,  rather  inclining  to  be  svllow,  but  very 
pale ;  he  had  a  slight  moustache  when  he  went  into  the  army, 
before  that  I  think  he  wore  a  little  tuft,  no  whiskers  ;  I  saw  him 
when  he  was  twenty-four,  and  he  had  no  whiskers  then,  a  perfectly 
smooth  face. 

You  have  told  us  his  general  figure  and  appearance  ;  was  there 
any  defect  in  his  knee? — No,  I  think  he  had  very  straight  legs, 
long  arms  rather,  a  very  wiry-looking  person.  He  looked  as  if 
hung  on  wires,  a  very  loose-made  person. 

He  looked  as  if  hung  on  wires  ?— As  if  hung  on  wires ;  he  had 
long  thin  arms,  rather  strong  arms,  I  should  say. 

Was  there  anything  extraordinary  in  his  walk  ? — I  fancied  he 
walked  like  a  Frenchman,  a  short,  quick  walk,  nothing  particular, 
very  stuight  legs.  It  always  struck  me  he  looked  like  a  French- 
man. 

In  the  course  of  your  long  knowledge  of  him  you  have  seen 
his  hands? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  there  was  any  peculiarity  or 
defect  in  liis  thumb  ? — I  never  saw  it. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  even? — I  never  heard  of  it  or  saw 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Of  course  you  have  seen  him  at  the  table  dining? — Constantly. 

And  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  it? — No,  I  think  he  had  strong 
hands.  I  used  to  see  him  wheeling  those  wheelbarrows  with  flints 
at  the  stone  heap  we  had ;  that  is  how  I  saw  him.  „  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  very  strong  arms. 

At  Brookwood  what  was  his  chief  amusement  ? — He  used  to 
hunt  when  he  came  to  Brookwood — he  used  to  bring  his  hunters. 

And  were  his  visits  extending  over  what  period? — I  thought  he 
was  there  a  week  at  a  time  one  of  his  visits,  sometimes  two  or 
three  days,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  he  used  to  come  over 
to  dine  without  actually  staying. 

You  said  you  were  always  calling  to  see  him  there.  Did  you 
send  him  invitations  or  invite  him  ? — He  came  whenever  he  liked  ; 
when  I  knew  the  DOUGHTYS  were  going  he  would  come  to  us,  or 
instead  of  staying  at  Tichborne,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  or  he  could 
come  when  he  liked. 

Now,  you  remember  hu  going  into  the  army? — Yes,  perfectly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  him  in  his  uniform  before  he 
went? — No,  never. 

You  remember  the  autumn  of  the  year  preceding  his  final  de- 
parture ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  living  at  Brookwood  during  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  perfectly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  memory  serves  you  at  all  as  to  the 
time? — I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  hunting  season 
to  the  end  of  November,  1852. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  mean  at  Upton?— Yes,  until 
the  end  of  November  I  think  he  remained  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  invited  him  to  stay  with  you,  did  you  not, 
before  he  went  abroad  ? — He  came  to  Brookwood  to  see  us  and  I 
invited  him  to  come.  He  came  to  luncheon  with  us  after  hunt- 
ing ;  he  had  been  hunting  with  Colonel  GI:KEN\VOOI>  at  West 
Tisted. 

And  came  to  luncheon  with  you  afterwards? — Yes,  Colonel 
(iHKKNWOOD  brought  him  back;  he  came  and  stayed  with  us  some 
little  time. 

Your  Colonel  GREENWOOD? — Yes,  my  Colonel — Colonel  WIL- 
LIAM GREENWOOD — when  I  wished  him  to  stay  on,  but  he  said  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Upton  that  night,  but  he  promised  to 
come  the  following  morning,  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  us. 

I  Ie  did  not  come,  I  believe  ? — -No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Can  you  tell  me  what  time  of  the 
d.iy  he  went  away  on  that  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  ;  it  may 
have  been  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  have  a  very  particular  reason  for  asking  ;  can  you  say  that  he 
stayed  as  late  as  that  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  time  did  you  finish  luncheon  ? — He  came  in  after  our 
luncheon. 

What  time  did  you  lunch? — Half-past  one,  and  he  came  in 
some  time  after,  or  it  might  have  been  two  or  three  o'clock  ;  lie 
had  to  go  and  eateh  a  train  at  Winchester. 

He  came  in  you  say  after  you  had  done  luncheon  ? — Yes. 


•  'an  you  tell  us  at  all  how  long  he  stayed  with  you  ;  I  am  not 
binding  you  down  to  half-an-hour  ? — I  should  think  an  hour  or 
so,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Then  you  sty  lie  had  to  go  to  catch  a  train  at  Winchester? — 
To  catch  a  train  at  Winchester. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  And  he  promised  to  come  and  did  not  come? — 
He  promised  to  come,  and  we  waited  dinner,  and  he  did  not 
arrive.  He  was  to  have  sent  two  horses,  I  think,  to  be  at  Brook- 
wood  the  next  morning. 

]>i<l  you  receive  from  him  on  that  occasion  that  note  which 
you  have  in  your  hand  ? — Yes,  this  note  I  received  the  next 
morning, 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :— 

"  Upton  House  Poole  Dorset 

'•My  DKAII  COUSIN, — I  shall  not  I  am  sorry  to  say  be  able  to  go 
and  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Brookwood  as  you  had  the  kindness  to 
invite  me  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  where  I  shall 
remain  in  all  probability  till  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  I  em- 
bark for  South  America. 

'•  My  time  is  in  consequence  so  much  taken  up  with  one  thing  or 
other,  that  it  will  be  be  1  regret  to  say  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
Upton  this  week  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  when  you  have  a 
moment  to  spare  you  favoured  me  with  a  letter.  Though  I  shall  be 
far  away  it  will  always  give  me  much  pleasure  during  my  wander- 
ings in  South  America  to  hear  from  you  or  Colonel  GREENWOOD  I 
certainly  will  answer  your  letters  ("though  you  must  excuse  my 
bad  handwriting)  and  give  you  an  account  if  you  feel  any  interest 
in  it  what  kind  of  sport  I  get  at  the  top  of  the  Andes  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  forest  of  South  America 

"  I'ray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Colonel  GREENWOOD  and. 
"  Believe  me  My  Dear  Cousin  Your  Affectionate  Cousin 

"  6th  December  1K>1.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE  " 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  believe  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter  you  did 
not  see  him  again  ? — The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  the  day  he 
came  to  Brookwood  after  hunting. 

May  I  ask  you  was  that  day  he  c;imeto  Brookwood  the  only  day 
you  saw  him  during  that  time? — The  only  diy  I  saw  him  during 
that  time. 

That  I  believe  is  the  only  letter  you  have  preserved? — That  is 
the  only  letter  I  have  preserved.  I  have  no  letters.  I  did  not 
write  after  he  went  away  because  I  heard  constantly  from  his 
father  and  mother. 

And  other  members  of  the  family? — Yes,  and  also  froai  his 
father,  and  when  they  had  letters  they  told  me  the  news  of  ROGER. 

I  mean  the  letters  received  by  the  family,  were  they  made  pretty 
well  known  to  the  other  relatives  ? — Yes,  I  always  heard  of  him 
from  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Do  you  remember  any  seals  ROGER  used  to  wear? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  impression  of  the  seals? — Yes,  I  made  some  im- 
pressions one  day  at  Brookwood  of  the  seals  he  always  wore. 

How  came  you  possessed  of  those  impressions? — He  wanted  to 
show  me  how  it  could  be  made  without  the  least  black  being  shown 
in  the  wax— to  show  how  the  sealing  wax  could  be  made  very  clear. 

Were  those  made  by  himself  ?  — Yes,  one  day  he  called  at 
Brookwood  and  made  those  impressions  on  a  visiting  card  of  my 
own.  I  think  I  only  kept  it  afterwards  as  a  sort  of  remembrance 
of  poor  ROGER  after  he  was  lost. 

Were  those  the  seals  he  wore  ordinarily? — Yes,  always,  I  think, 
lie  had  them  on  his  chain. 

What  were  they? — One  was  an  anchor.  I  think  that  was  a 
ring.  1  cannot  quite  remember  whether  a  seal  or  a  ring,  but 
the  one  of  the  Carabineers  was  a  seal,  and  t'.ie  other,  the  cross, 
was  also  a  seal. 

There  was  one,  a  seal  of  himself  as  a  Carabineer  on  horse- 
back ? — Yes. 

You  parted  with  him  on  the  most  affectionate  terms? — 
I  parted  with  him  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  After 
he  went  to  London  he  sent  all  sorts  of  kindnesses  through  my 
sister,  regretting  not  being  able  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Brookwood 
before  he  left.  We  parted  on  the  most  affectionate  terms. 

Have  you  always  since  then  had  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  would  have  come  to  your  house  immediately 
on  his  return?— We  always  used  to  say  if  ROGER  ever  returned 
to  England,  we  were  quite  certain  one  of  the  first  places  he  would 
come  to  would  be  Brookwood. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour.] 

Do  you  remember  the  fact,  hearing  the  intelligence  at  all 
events,  that  the  '  Bella '  had  been  lost  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
lost  with  her  ? — Perfectly. 

Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  many  inquiries  were 
made  with  reference  to  him  to  see  if  any  tidings  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  vessel? — Yes. 

Dr.  Kr.NTM.v  :  .Surely  that  is  hearsay. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  saw  all  the  evidence  that  was  given  ;  I  read 
it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  may  ask  you  this,  ultimately  did  the  family 
go  into  mourning  for  him  ? — 1  did  not  put  on  mourning,  but 
Lady  TICHBORNE  and  Sir  JAMES  did. 

He  was  treated  as  drowned  ? — Yes. 

l.ady  TiOHiior.Nr  herself  resided  at  Tichborne  at  that  time ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  on  that  subject  during  that  time 
of  her  residence  there  ? — She  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me. 
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Now,  did  you  know  Mr.  BAIGENT  ? — Yes. 
Was  Mr.   BAIGENT  on  visiting  terms  with   the  family  ? — No. 
He  was  the  son  of  our  drawing  master. 

When  I  say  visiting  terms,  not  on  visiting  terms  so  as  to  dine  ? 
— Except  with  Sir  JAMES  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  he  was,  but  no 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  With  them  he  was  on  visiting 
terms  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  BAIGENT  constantly  or  often  at  Tichborne. 
— Yes.  Sir  JAMES  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  lived  there,  and  he  was 
constantly  there.  During  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY'S 
time  he  was  there  too,  but  he  used  to  live  in  the  housekeeper's 
room. 

During  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  time  he  lived  in  the 
housekeeper's  room — that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  dine  with  the 
family? — He  always  had  his  meals  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and 
he  had  a  private  room  to  work  in. 

What  was  his  work? — He  was  making  an  extract  from  the 
pedigree  for  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

Did  that  occupy  him  for  some  time  ? — For  a  long  time  he  was 
staying  at  Tichborne,  for  some  weeks  he  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  what  period  that  was  ? — I  should  think  it  might 
have  been  two  or  three  years  after  they  came,  I  cannot  swear  ex- 
actly to  that. 

Sir  EDWARD  came  to  reside  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1853,  just  after  ROGER  left  England  ? — Yes. 


When  Sir  JAMES  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  came  to  Tichborne  he 
did  visit  and  dine  with  them  ? — Yes,  constantly  staying  with  them. 

Was  he  then  in  constant  communication  with  them  ? — Yes 
constant. 

So  that  Mr.  BAIGENT  was  a  person  who  would  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  history  ? — Perfectly.  I  should  think  he 
would  have  known  everything  about  the  family  in  that  way,  and 
making  out  a  pedigree  I  suppose  he  must  have  looked  at  the 
deeds. 

I  presume,  in  common  with  a  good  many  persons,  you  heard  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  person  coming  to  England  to  claim  the  estates? 
— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1867  or  the 
last  day  or  two  of  1866  seeing  BOGLE  at  Alresford  ? — It  was — it 
was  February,  1867,  the  end  of  January,  or  some  time  in  February 
1867. 

Had  you  before  that,  or  was  it  after  that  you  saw  BOGLE  ? — 
Before  that. 

I  ought  to  have  taken  that  first  of  all.  When  did  you  see 
BOGLE  ?— On  the  first  of  January,  New  Year's  Day. 

BOGLE,  you  knew,  had  been  an  old  servant? — I  knew  he  had 
been  an  old  servant  of  my  uncle's. 

Where  did  you  see  BOGLE  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  Tichborne  Chapel 
when  I  arrived  in  the  stable  yard  of  the  chapel.  I  met  a  quantity 
of  people  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  saying  BOGLE  had  arrived. 
I  went  into  chapel  and  there  saw  him  ;  he  immediately  seized  hold 
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of  my  hands.  He  was  a  seat  behind  me ;  ai  I  walked  up  the  chapel 
he  seized  hold  of  my  hands.  After  chapel  I  went  out  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  BOGLE. 

Was  anything  said  to  you  about  the  house  ? 

Dr.  KKN-KALY  :  Well,  my  lord 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  Dropping  the  conversation,  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  anyapplication  was  made  about  the  house  ? — BOOLE 
made  an  application  to  me. 

Dr.  KKXKALY:  I  must  object  to  this. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  act  done. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  By  whom  ?     Done  by  a  stranger  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  entitled  to  prove  the  act 
done.  As  an  act  it  is  capable  of  proof,  but  you  want  to  prove  it 
through  a  conversation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Not  the  conversation.  First  of  all,  was  an  ap- 
plication in 

The  Loi:n  ('1111:1   JcffTICE:  If  made  to  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  (to  the 
:ss)  ;  did  BOGLE  make  an  application  to  you  ?— BOGLE  told  me 
he  would  give  anything  to  get  into  the  house. 

Did  he  apply  to  you  to  get  into  the  house?— So  far ;  he  said  he 
•ished  to  get  into  the  house.     I  said— "I  will   get  you  into  the 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsir:  Was  that  followed  up  ? 

Dr.  K  KMiAr.y  :   If  a  strangrr  go.*  into  some  housfi 

V0lt"   (:i';  (ranger.     We  have  got  it 

admitted  your  client  sent  for  him  down 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  Went  down  with  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Telegraphed  for  him.  They  are 
going  to  show  what  he  was  brought  for. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Does  that  make  the  Defendant  responsible  for 
anything  he  did  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  send  a  man  down,  supposing 
it  to  be  in  any  way  properly  and  legitimately  connected  with  the 
transaction  in  question. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  man  has  come  down  for  perfectly  legiti- 
mate purposes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  may  and  he  may  not. 

The  DEFENDANT  :  He  went  back  with  me. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  must  object  to  this  evidence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  a  matter  of  fact. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  We  may  get  in  any  number  of  facts,  but  if  the 
facts  are  connected  with  a  stranger 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  a  stranger. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  must  be  a  recognised  agent  in  order  to  allow 
evidence  of  his  acts. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Jury  will  be  asked,  according 
to  Mr.  HAWKINS'S  opening,  to  believe  that  BOGLE  was  brought 
down  in  order  that  he  might  get  inside  that  house.  The  fact  that 
he  was  brought  down  without  any  sufficient  cause,  if  the  Jury 
should  come  to  that  conclusion — we  must  go  by  steps.  If  tho 
Jury  should  be  of  opinion  ho  was  brought  down  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  it  leads  to  the  inference  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
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into  the  house,  the  fact  that  lie  did  get  into  the  house  becomes  a 
in;itrrial  fart  in  the-  case.      The  mode  in  wliich  he  got  into  the 
•i ms  therefore  legitin 

Dr.  KKNFAI.Y:  That  is   supposing  an  ultimate  result.     At  the 
I  .outdid  it  is  not  cvii! 

Thr  l.oi;ii  CHIEF  Jt  MICK:  We  ran  only  go  by  steps.  They 
lay  their  facts  before  the  Jury,  and  they  ask  the  Jury  to  draw  cer- 
tain inferences. 

Dr.  KI:NKALV  :  They  must  be  legal  facts.     BOOLE  is  simpl . 
i  low  n,  or  brought  down  to  Alresford  as  a  servant  of  the  Defendant. 

The  I. oi;l>   Cm  :   There  is  nothing  to   show  that.      It 

is  not  stated,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  that  KOGI.E  was  sent   down  or 
brought  down  to  Alresford  as  a  a  servant  of  the  Defendant. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V  :  I  will  not  keep  it  up,  only  1  object. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.LOI::  The  fact  that  by  application  to  Mrs. 
C,Ri:rxwoon  he  was  admitted  into  the  house,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ;  whether  any  more  that  passed  may  be,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  object  of  sending  for  BOGLF — 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  The  fact  that  a  servant  of  the  Defendant 
wanted  to  obtain  access  to  the  house  is  a  simple  fact. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V:  If  connected  with  the  Defendant. 

The  I.onn  CIIII:F  JUSTICE:  Whatpage? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1579.  It  is  not  stated  he  was  brought  down  as 
his  servant.  "  1  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  stating 
your  reasons." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JTSTICE:  The  reason  given  was,  lhat  people 
had  said  BOOLE  was  dead,  and  the  Defendant  was  anxious  to 
satisfy  them  he  was  alive.  The  Jury  will  judge  as  to  the  snlli- 
ciency  of  that  explanation,  but  it  is  the  only  explanation  given  ; 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  he  was  engaged  as  a  servant. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  He  was,  as  a  fact,  employed  by  the  De- 
fendant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  a  fact.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  this  is  the  question  which  is  put,  at  the  top  of  page 
l.'iT'.i :  "  So  you  sent  for  B0GLE,  to  show  that  he  was  still  in  the 
lam)  of  the  living.  Js  that  what  you  mean  ? — .lust  so." 

1  >r.  KKNFAI.Y  :  I  do  not  know  there  is  any  evidence  before  the 
Court  that  BOOLE  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Defendant  at  that 
time.  My  recollection  of  the  matter  is — I  put  it  vaguely, 
because  I  have  not  mastered  the  whole  of  the  case — that  he  was 
brought  to  England  more  out  of  a  generous  feeling  than  asaservant. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Only  I  understood  you  to  say  he 
was  sent  there  in  order  to  attend  on  the  Defendant. 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :  That  turns  out  to  be  wrong. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Jury  must  draw  their  own  in- 
ference as  to  the  object  for  which  he  wastelegraphed  for,  or  brought 
down.  If  the  Jury  should  think  he  was  fetched  in  order  that  he 
might  get  into  the  house,  then  the  next  fact  becomes  one  of  material 
importance — namely,  that  he  did  get  into  the  house ;  and  the 
mode  by  which  he  got  into  the  house  becomes  part  of  the  evidence 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Am  I  not  right  in  my  supposition  that  BOGLE 
was  living  at  Croydon  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  It  is  clear  from  a  question  a  little  an- 
terior to  the  one  you  read.  "  Q.  The  next  day,  that  is,  the  1st 
of  January,  the  first  day  of  the  year,  1807? — 1  should  like  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  sending  for  BOGLE,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  interfere.  Q.  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  your  stating  your  reason? — Because  everybody  said  he  was 
dead,  and  would  persist  in  it,  and  said  that  his  income  had  been 
stopped  for  two  or  three  years,  and  that  he  was  dead.  I  thought 
that  whatever  they  said  about  myself,  I  would  let  them  see  that 
he  was  not  dead  at  any  rate."  Therefore,  that  he  was  sent  for 
with  that  avowed  object  clear ;  whether  that  is  the  real  object  or 
not  is  a  question  for  the  Jury. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  press  the  objection. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well;  then  we  say  the  evidence 
is  admissible.  Not  as  to  the  conversation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  carefully  exclude  that.  (To  the  witness.)  Do 
not  answer  the  questions  unless  my  lords  have  said  I  am  entitled 
to  put  this.  The  simple  question  is  whether  an  application  was 
made  to  her,  without  giving  the  language. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  an  application  made  to  you  by  BOGLE? — 
How  can  I  answer  this — a  direct  application  ?  I  do  not  know. 
He  said  he  wished  to  get  into  the  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  consequence  of  what  he  said  did 
he  get  in? — I  went  to  Colonel  LUSHINGTON'S  servants.  1  went 
and  got  him  admission  to  the  house. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  consequence  of  what  passed  between  you 
and  BOGLE,  did  you  get  him  in  the  house  ? — I  did.  Colonel  Lusn- 
INC.TON  was  absent,  and  I  asked  the  servants'  permission. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y:  We  cannot  have  it  that  he  had  access  to  the 
house.  All  she  says  is  she  got  the  servants'  permission. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  I  caught  "  In  consequence 
of  what  passed,  I  asked  the  servants  to  let  him  into  the  house  "? 
— To  let  him  over  the  house — to  see  the  old  house  again,  as  he 
wished  to  do. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  into  the  house  ? 
— [know  he  did,  because  I  saw  him  there. 

You  saw  him  go  in? — I  saw  him  in  the  house.  I  returned  to 
the  house  after  having  left  that  part  of  the  pren 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  You  saw  him  there? — I  saw  him  in  the 
passage  of  the  house. 


The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  What  passage? — The  passage  lead- 
ing to   the   chapel — where  Sir   Kl>w.MM>   and   Lady  DOUGHTY  in- 
hiibited  when  they  were  staying  there — in  the  passage  leading  to 
illcry  of  the  chapel. 

\\here  did  the  passage  lead  in  the  opposite  direction? — 1'art 
of  it  is  ]iu!led  down.  It  led  to  the  bedrooms  we  inhabited. 

At  the  time  in  question? — To  the  drawing-room,  and  to  the 
servants'  part  of  the  house. 

A  p.-uwa^i.  leading  from  the  chapel  to  the  rooms? — To  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  the  entrance  hall,  and  to  the  various 
rooms. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Into  the  habitable  part  of  the  house? — It  was 
an  upstairs  passage. 

Now  at  that  time.  Mrs.  (iRixxwooD.  were  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Defendant  was  in  Alresford? — Not  when  1  got  him  into 
the  house. 

I  hat  is  what  I  mean.     At  that  time  had  you  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Alresford  even  ?— I  heard  that  he  was  at 
(Iravcsciid.     Then  1  heard,  after  I  had  (-ecu    lim.LE,  that  1 
xt  Alresford.      I  heard  directly  after  I  had  seen  him   in  the  house 
that  ln>  was  at  Alresford. 

The  LORD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE:  You  did  not  knowwhat  had  brought 
BOGLE  down  ? — I  heard  a  rumour  that  the  Claimant  had  1> 
Alresford.    When  I  saw  BOGLE  he  told  me  he  was  not  at  Alresford, 
that  he  was  at  Gravescnd. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  But  up  to  that  time  no  communication  of  any 
sort  or  kind  had  been  made  to  you? — None  whatever.  New  Year's 
Day  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  when  I  saw  BOGLE. 

You  had  not  been  away  from  home  ;  you  had  been  at  Brook- 
wood  ? — Yes. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  having  access  to  your  house? — I  had 
been  at  Brookwood  for  a  long,  long  time — all  the  winter. 

1  dare  say  you  spent  Christmas  Eve? — We  always  lived  at 
Brookwood,  .and  scarcely  ever  left  it. 

Now  did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Defendant  was  at  Alresford  then? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Surely  this  is  hearsay. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  this  is  only  going  to  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  during  that  visit,  did  ho  call  on  you,  or 
make  any  communication  to  you? — Certainly  not.  I  sent  a 
message  through  BOGLE,  inviting  him  to  Brookwood  that  after- 
noon. When  I  ascertained  he  was  at  Alresford  I  sent  a  message 
instantly,  through  BOGLE,  to  beg  him  to  come  over  to  Brookwood 
at  once. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  fact  that  he  was  there  is  proved. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  should  not  expect  to  prove  it  in  this  way.  It 
is  a  fact  in  the  case  that  is  not  disputed.  Had  he  been  ROGER 
you  would  have  seen  him  a  visitor  there  ? — That  is  the  me 
sent.  If  he  would  come  to  Brookwood  he  would  be  received  as 
affectionately  as  he  ever  had  been  received,  both  by  myself  and 
brother-in-law.  At  that  moment  I  was  persuaded  by  seeing 
BOGLE  he  was  the  real  ROGER. 

But,  however,  he  never  came  nor  sent  to  you? — No,  I  never 
heard  anything  more.  He  left  Alresford  that  afternoon. 

Do  you  remember  about  a  month  afterwards — about  the 
beginning  of  February  in  the  same  year,  1867 — seeing  Mr. 
BAIGDNT? — Yes. 

When  was  that? — In  the  beginning  of  February,  1807 — one  of 
the  first  days  of  February. 

At  that  time,  when  he  had  communication  witli  BAIGF.NT,  had 
you  received  intelligence  that  the  Defendant  was  at  Alresford? — 
I  had  heard  a  rumour  that  he  had  returned  to  Alresford,  and 
expected  to  see  him  at  chapel  that  Sunday.  It  was  on  a  Sunday. 

I  must  not  ask  you  what  conversation  took  place  between  your- 
self and  BAIGENT,  but  did  you  send  by  B.MGENT  a  message  to  the 
Defendant?— Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  message  ? — That  we 
would  receive  him  at  Brookwood  that  afternoon. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  object. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  afterwards  receive  that  letter  in  reply 
to  your  message  (handing  a  letter  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes  :  we  :  il 
waited  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  till  the  letter  arrived — myself 
and  my  husband. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  has  been  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes;  I  only  put  itinto  Mrs.  GREENWOOD'S  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  this  message  was  sent. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  does  not  necessarily  follow.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  i  am  not  able  to  come  and  see  you  before  i  go ;  my 
head  is  so  bad  that  i  am  not  fit  to  come.  Mr.  BAIGKNT  is  very 
much  annoyed  about  it  but  i  am  coming  there  to  spend  a  lined.iy 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  i  shall  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again."  That  may  have  been  spontaneous,  or  it  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  message.  However,  there  it  is. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  all  events  you  waited  at  home  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon,  but  he  never  came,  and  sent  that  letter? — Yes; 
until  the  letter  arrived  both  my  husband  and  Colonel  (i 
(im'i'NWOOD  and  myself  waited  at  home  the  whole  afternoon. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  did  he  come  to  sec  youthen  ?  lie  said 
he  should  be  down  the  following  week? — No. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you? — No,  none  whatever. 
Mr.  IIorisiNs  came  over  to  see  us  about  that  time,  1  think. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Claimant  never  made  any  com- 
munication to  you  ? — Yes. 
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But  Mr.  HOPKINS  came,  I  think  you  said? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  ask  you  what  Mr. 
HOPKINS  said  to  you.  Did  you,  after  that,  go  to  Mr.  HOPKIXS'S  ? 
— No  ;  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  me  back  to  Alresford.  He 
invited  both  my  husband  and  myself  to  go  to  Alresford,  but  he 
told  us  if  we  did,  we  must  call  the  person  "  ROGER,"  and  treat  him 
:is  we  always  had  done;  otherwise  it  would  be  useless  our  going. 
We  declined  going  on  those  terms.  We  said  we  could  not  com- 
promise ourselves  in  that  way ;  that  if  he  was  the  real  ROGER  we 
should  of  course  recognise  and  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

Is  that  the  reason  you  did  not  go  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him':' — That  was  the  reason  my  husband  gave.  Then  Mr.  HOPKINS 
wanted  to  take  me  off.     Colonel  GREENWOOD  would  not  hear  of 
it.     He  said,  "If  he  was  ROGER  he  would  come  to  Brookwood." 
There  is  a  letter  of  the  4th  February,  1867,  which  shows  the 
date  he  went  back  to  Essex  Lodge,  Croydon.    The  letter  begin- 
ning,   "  My  dear  Cousing  KATE,"  is  the  3rd  February,    1867. 
This  letter  is  dated  the  4th  February,  1867,  with  the  Croydon 
postmark,  from  Essex  Lodge,  Croydon. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "Essex  Lodge,  Croydon. 

"Mv  DEAR  KI:IKXD  FRANCIS, — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  we 
arrived  quite  safe,  and  that  my  head  is  a  good  deal  better,  but 
it  very  bad  all  the  way  to  London.  VERNON  sent  me  his  likeness. 
I  dont  know  weather  you  know  him  or  not.  but  i  think  you  do. 
has  soon  as  i  have  wrote  this  I  start  for  dovcr  to  meet  Mamma  so 
I  hope  in  my  letter  to  morrow  I  shall  be  able  to  acquant  you  of 
his  safe  arrival  at  Essex  Lodge,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  my, 
dear  FRANCIS  by  return  of  post. — 1  remain,  yours  truly, 
(Envelope).  "R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

".I.  F.  BAIGENT,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Hants." 
Dr.  KKXEALY  :  In  the  printed  copy  the  Crown  has  furnished  to 
us  it  is  "  Londres  "  not  "  London." 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  a  discussion  about  it. 
Dr.  KKXEALY  :  This  is  the  prosecution  copy. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  the  original  here  myself.     I 
do  not  say  it  was.     Certainly  it  looks  as  if  it  were  written  thus. 
You  may  exercise  your  own  judgment  about  it  as  well  as  the  Jury, 
but  I  can  only  tell  you  how  it  strikes  ma    L-o-n-d-r-e,  and  then 
as   if  that  r  had   been  converted  into  an    o.     I   cannot   make 
"Londres,"  or  if  you  do  there  is  the  final  "  s  "  in  "  Londres  " 
wanting.     It  looks  to  me  as  if  written  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  the 
r  by  a  superadded  stroke  written  afterwards.     The  Jury  had 
better  see  it. 

Mr.  T AYI.OP.  (Juror)  :  We  did  see  it  before. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  it  was  another,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  I  think  it  was  the  same  letter. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  has  been  read. 
Dr.  KKXEALY  :  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  We  had  a  discussion  about  one  (the 
letter  was  handed  to  the  Jury). 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  all,  as  I  understood  you,  that  took 
place  in  reference  to  your  not  going  to  Alresford  ? — We  could 
not  go.  We  did  not  go.  We  asked  him  to  come  to  Brookwood. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  to  repeat  that.  Have  you  told  us  all 
that  occurred,  and  the  Colonel's  reasons? — He  said  if  he  were 
ROGER  he  would  certainly  come  and  see  us.  We  would  not  like 
to  intrude  upon  him  if  he  was  ROGER  and  did  not  choose  to  come, 
and  if  he  did  not  mean  to  see  us. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  a  letter  of  the  12th  February,  1867,  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  formally  in,  addressed  to  Lady  TicimoRXE. 

The  LHI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  letter  in  which  he  says, 
"  Colonel  GREENWOOD  will  not  let  her  go." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  "  Cousin  RATTY  would  very  much  like  to  see 
me  but  Col.  W.  will  not  let  her  come,  he  is  afraid  she  will  be 
called  on  as  a  witness.  It  does  not  matter  has  I  have  a  hundred 
witness  here  if  I  want  them." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  your  husband  make  any 
observation  on  the  score  of  your  being  a  witness? — Not  on  the 
score  of  my  being  a  witness  ;  but  he  objected  to  my  going  there. 
He  thought  ROGER  ought  to  come  to  Brookwood  instead  of  our 
going  to  see  him.  His  only  objection  was  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  Mr.  HOPKINS 
showing  you  any  letters  about  that  period '! — On  the  same  occasion 
he  brought  over  a  quantity  of  letters  with  him  of  the  real  ROGER'S 
and  the  Claimant's  and,  1  think,  some  of  Sir  JAMES'S  to  show  us. 
Did  you  examine  them  ? — Hardly ;  wo  said  we  could  not 
judge  very  much  by  the  writing  — the  writing  was  so  different 
from  the  real  KOI;I;I:'S — if  they  wanted  us  to  identify  him  they 
had  better  bring  him  over  to  lirookwood.  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  in  a 
1  state,  he  would  not  allow  us  to  ask  a  question.  He 
was  the  whole  time  running  in  and  out  of  the  room  ;  he  w;is  like 
a  madman,  lie  was  so  excited.  We  threw  the  letters  on  one  side, 
and  we  said,  "We  have  seen  enough  of  the  writing,  we  do  not 
care  about  it;  bring  him  over  to  Brookwood."  We  perpetually 
repeated  that. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  showed  you  any 
writing  of  the  real  KIX:KR  TICIIIIORXE?— Yes,  that  is  the  only 
time. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  showed  you  anything  I- 

was  a  cheque,  but  1  hardly  looked  at  that. 

I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  be  called  as  a  witness,  otherwise  I 
should  have  examined  it  more  closely.  I  said  I  had  never  seen 
any  of  RooiB'g  ':he<r 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  did  show  you  a  cheque?— Yes. 

You  said  you  had  not  seen  one  of  his  cheques  ?— Yea ;  there- 


fore I  hardly  looked  at  it.  I  could  be  no  judge  of  his  cheques. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  anything  said  by  him  at  that  time  about 
the  cheque? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  thought  it  was  merely  to 
prove  the  handwriting.  I  fancied  it  was  merely  to  prove  the 
signature. 

As  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  ? — I  said  I  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

That  was  your  answer  ? — That  was  my  answer.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.  I  said  I  knew  nothing  about  the  cheque. 
Then,  I  must  observe,  I  cannot  recollect  the  date  of  the 
cheque,  or  for  what  sum  it  was  drawn. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time — I  cannot  suggest  to  you  the 
exact  date — but  early  in  that  year,  1867,  do  you  remember  at 
any  time  seeing  Mr.  HOLMES? — Yes.     I  do  not  exactly  know  the 
date  or  time  1  saw  Mr.  HOLMES.     I  saw  him  at  Alresford. 
Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 
Were  you  alone,  or  others  with  you  ? — Sir  PERCY  and  Lady 
i  RADCLIFFE. 

I  believe  you  had  gone  over  to  Alresford  in  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  get  sight  of  him  ? — We  heard  he  was  expected. 
We  went  on  purpose.  We  went  to  Ropley  station  to  get  into  the 
carriage,  if  we  could,  with  the  Claimant. 

So  that  you  might  have  sight  of  him? — When  we  arrived,  there 
was  only  Mr.  HOLMES — -at  least  he  was  the  only  person  that 
we  knew  anything  of  by  sight.  The  Claimant  was  not  there. 

Did  Mr.  HOLMES  speak  to  you  about  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Yes, 
a  great  deal. 

And  about  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

What  did  Mr.  HOLMES  say  to  you  ? — He  said  he  thought  I  was 
rather  like  him,  and  my  eyes  were  like  his.  '  He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  arrange  the  meeting  for  us.  We  settled  he  should  be 
at  Tichborne — at  Colonel  LUSHINGTON'S. 

Did  you  on  that  make  any  observation? — I  said,  "If  thai;  is 
the  case  he  certainly  is  not  ROGER  TiCHiioiiNE,  for  no  two  people 
could  be  so  different  as  ROGER  and  myself." 

That  was  the  fact? — Perfectly.  The  real  ROGER  was  not  the 
least  like  me.  He  was  excessively  like  a  Frenchman — not  the 
least  like  the  TICHRORNE  family.  He  was  like  his  mother. 

Did  Mr.  HOLMES  make  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  a 
meeting  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ? — We  were  to  meet  at  Tichborne.  It  was  all 
arranged  to  be  at  Colonel  LUSHINGTON'S.  Sir  PERCY  and  Lady 
RADCLIKFE  were  to  go  over  with  me  and  meet  him  there.  Ho 
had  almost  offered  for  me  to  meet  him  at  Tichborne.  Colonel 
GREENWOOD  did  not  in  the  least  object  to  my  going  with  any 
other  member  of  the  family. 

Did  that  meeting  take  place  ? — No. 

How  came  that  to  go  off? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard 
anything  more  about  it. 

You  were  perfectly  right  ? — I  was  quite  certain.  I  had  invited 
Sir  PERCY  und  Lady  RADCLIFFE  to  come  to  Brookwood  for  the 
meeting.  1  was  most  anxious  to  meet  the  Claimant. 

That,  I  understand,  you  had  been  arranging  with  Mr.  HOLMES  ? 
— It  had  been  arranged  with  Mr.  HOLMES.  I  never  heard  anything 
more  of  it.  It  passed  off. 

Now  do  you  remember  after  that  period  seeing  anybody  else 
in  Alresford  ? — I  saw  the  Claimant  one  day  with  Mr.  HOPKINS.  I 
was  merely  driving  through  Alresford.  They  were  walking  down 
one  of  the  streets  as  I  passed,  and  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
the  person. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  HOPKINS  do  anything  ? — I  thought  I  saw  him 
point  to  the  carriage  as  I  passed  by.  I  fancied  I  saw  that.  It 
was  merely  fancy. 

Now  I  think  during  the  whole  of  the  early  part — extending 
down  to  July,  1867 — at  any  period  during  the  whole  of  that  year 
was  there  any  interview  at  all  took  place  between  you  ;ind  the 
Defendant? — None  whatever,  except  at  the  Law  Institution. 

I  am  coming  to  that;  but  down  to  that  period? — I  never  saw 
him  except  that  one  occasion  in  Alresford. 

Now  on  the  31st  July,  1867,  did  you  accompany  your  husband 
and  Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD  to  the  Law  Institution  ? — Yes. 
May  I  go  back  to  something?  You  asked  me  if  there  was  no 
communication  before.  Mr.  SEYMOUR  wrote  to  invite  Colonel 
GEORGE  GREENWOOD  and  myself  to  Grosvenor-street  to  meet  the 
Claimant. 

Mr.  HENRY  DANHY  SEYMOUR? — Yes.  I  declined  going:  but 
Colonel  GREENWOOD  and  Colonel  GEORGE  went  up,  and  promised 
to  telegraph  for  me  if  I  was  required.  That  did  not  take  place  : 
we  never  met.  That  was  another  arrangement  made  for  the 
meeting,  but  it  never  came  off. 

\Ve  have  got  now  down  to  the  Law  Institution  at  the  end  of 
July  ?— Yes. 

You  all   went   there   for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  the 
Defendant  and  seeing  him  under  cross-examination? — For  the 
express  purpose  to  see  if  we  could  recognise  him. 
And  hearing  him  speak  ? — Yes,  I  spent  a  whole  day  there. 
During  how  long  a  period  did  you  remain  in  the  room  ? — The 
whole   day.      I  went  up  on  purpose,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  tin' examination  in  one  day.    I  forget  if  it  was  the  first 
or  second  day. 

Did  you  sit  near  him? — Yes,  close  ;  quite  as  near  as  I  am  now. 

Were   you   opposite— within  view  of  him? — Opposite   for  two 

hours,  until  he  objected  to  our  sitting  opposite   to  him.      Then 

we  sat  behind ;  for  a  very  long  time  I  was  sitting  quite  in  front, 

quite  close. 
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Did  you  pay,  yourself,  particular  attention  to  big  voice? — I 
never  took  my  eyes  off  him. 

Kverytbing  that  would  lead  you  to  form  an  honest  fair  judg- 
ment in  the  matter '; — Yes,  perfectly. 

You  have  seen  him  since  :  during  the  late  Trial? — Yes,  during 
the  late  Trial  constantly. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIBOI:XF.V — No, 
certainly  not  Until  I  saw  him  nt  the  Law  Institution  I  always 
had  doubts.  I  wavered  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  rumours 
1  heard.  1  changed  like  a  weather-cock  from  day  to  day.  When 
I  saw  him  at  the  Law  Institution  I  never  doubted  it  fur  a 
moment. 

Rumours  made  you  doubt.  When  you  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  man,  and  hearing  him,  and  judging  with  your  ears 
and  eyesight — V — I  never  doubted  from  that  moment.  I  was 
most  anxious,  and  I  was  disappointed  almost  to  find  there  was  not 
anything  of  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  in  the  person  when  I  saw  him. 
The  colouring,  the  eyes — everything  different ;  his  hair  appeared 
much  lighter.  When  I  first  went  into  the  room,  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  a  man  with  so  much  fair  hair  and  whiskers 
could  come  forward  to  be  ROGER  TICHIIORNE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  it  was  much  lighter  then 
than  it  is  now? — Much  lighter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  notice  at  the  Law  Institution  anything 
about  the  curl  of  the  hair? — A  good  deal  longer  than  it  is  now, 
and  curling  more. 

Lighter,  longer,  and  curled  more  ? — That  was  the  impression, 
and  thicker  bair  than  it  is  now. 

You  have  seen  the  twitch  of  the  eye  which  the  Defendant  has  ? 
— I  never  saw  anyone  who  could  look  you  in  the  face  more 
posedly  and  more  quietly  than  ROGER.  When  he  spoke  he 
always  looked  at  the  person  he  was  speaking  to,  never  in  the 
least  twitched.  He  had  a  manner  of  raising  his  eyebrows  when 
talking  earnestly,  but  nothing  more  than  anyone  else. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  say  there  was  no  twitch,  but 
when  fro  was  talking  he  occasionally  raised  his  eyebrows  ? — When 
he  was  very  earnest  in  any  conversation.  His  eye-brows  were 
very  marked.  I  think  they  were  slightly  arched. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  have  observed  the  twitch  in  the  Defend- 
ant's eye  ;  have  you  noticed  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  very  much, 
I  do  think  I  have. 

Was  your  attention  directed  to  that  at  the  Law  Institution? — 
I  do  not  think  it  was — no,  it  was  not. 

Now  I  should  have  asked  you  before  as  to  ROGER'S  habits. 
You  had  a  great  opportunity  of  observing  him,  was  he  addicted 
at  all  to,  or  fond  of,  low  society  ? — Quite  the  contrary.  I  should 
have  thought  ho  would  have  loathed  anything  lil^e  low  society. 
He  was  very  refined — the  most  refined-minded  man  I  almost  ever 
came  across,  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 

Now,  after  the  meeting  at  the  Law  Institution,  I  think  you 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  him  anything  more  until  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year? — After  that  I  saw  nothing  of  him  till  Lady 
TICHBORNE'S  death. 

Did  you  see  him  then  ? — After  her  death. 
1  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  a  circumstance.     Do  you 
remember  a  circumstance — you  had  a  seat  at  the  chapel  at  Tich-  | 
borne  ? — Yes. 

You  found  that  taken  possession  of  one  day  ? — By  Miss  BRAINE 
and  Mr.  BAIGENT  ;  they  were  asked  to  move  repeatedly,  and  they 
would  not  move. 

It  was  your  old  customary  seat?— It  was  after  the  Claimant 
had  been  residing  some  time  at  Alresford. 

You  received  that  note  from  him  on  that  occasion  (handing  a 
letter  to  the  witness)  ? — That  is  the  note  I  received  after  he  started 
for  South  America. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Has  this  been  put  in? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  has  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  Alresford  Sept  4th/68, 

"DEAR  MRS.  GREENWOOD, — You  will  think  it  a  great  liberty  I 
have  taken  on  myself  to  write  to  you  knowing  as  I  do  that  you 
look  on  me  as  an  impostor  but  my  reasons  for  writing  is  to  say 
that  I  am  very  sorry  that  BAIGENT  and  Miss  BRAINE  should  have 
acted  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner  to  you  at  our  Chaple.  All  I 
can  say  about  it  is  that  had  I  been  there  I  should  have  pulled 
them  out  by  the  neck  to  have  given  you  your  seat. — Believe  me 
Truly  yours  "  R.  C.  D.  TlCHBORNE. 

"  P.S.  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  go  by  of  writing  these  fue 
lines  as  I  shall  be  far  on  the  Sea  towards  another  country  when 
you  receive  this. 

"  I  hear  that  you  say  that  I  shall  neverreturn.  You  are  mis- 
taken R.  C.  D.  T:" 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  know  you  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  ? — Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  husband  was  ?— No,  he  was  not. 
A  JUROR  :  Was  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  atLadyTiriinoiiNE's  funeral? 
The  WII.NT.SS  :   No,  my  husband  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  I  think  you  knew  a  person  named  GUIL- 
FOYLE?— Yes,  very  well. 

He  was  gardener  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY? — Yes. 
Did  you  receive  from  GUII.FOYLE  a  letter? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  a  letter  which  has  been  put  in  but  has 
not  been  read.      It  was  put  in  when  the  evidence  was  read :  but 
at  the  moment  the  letter  was  not  read.      It  was  said  the  whole 
must  be  taken  as  read. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  page  ? 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  the  affidavit  of  the  Defendant  of  the 
7th  April,  l*r,*.  which  is  printed  in  this  book  at  p.  1'J  :  "I  have 
read  the  answer  filed  in  this  cause  of  the  said  TERESA  MARY 
JOSEPHINE  DOUGHTY  TICIIBOKNF.  filed  in  this  cause ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  statement  alleged  to  be  contained  in  the  letter 
set  out  in  paragraph  8;ia  of  such  answer,  and  also  to  have  been 
written  by  MICHAI:I.  GUIUOYI.K,  I  say  that  the  same  are  untrue, 
and  that  the  following  are  the  exact  facts."  So  that  there  ia  a 
letter  put  in  and  commented  on  here.  I  refer  now  to  (i  la.  Thin 
is  tin-  paragraph  :  "  \\  e  have  been  informed  by  Mrs.  (  'A  JHKKINK 
CAROLINE  GREENWOOD  in  the  said  bill  named,  formerly  CATHERINE 
CAROLINE  TICHBORSK,  and  we  believe  that  in  or  about  the  month 
of  August,  1867,  she,  the  said  Mrs.  GREENWOOD,  received  from 
the  said  Mr.  GUILFOYLE  a  Istter  in  the  terms  following."  Is  that 
the  letter  ?  (handing  a  letter  to  the  witness.)  The  letter  is  set  ont 
afterwards.  That  is  the  one  which  the  Defendant,  in  his  answer, 
professes  to  answer. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Set  out  in  the  answer  of  the  Defend- 
ant in  the  suit. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  TICHBORXE  ,•.  TICHBORNE.  Lady  TICHBORNE, 
Sir  ALFRED'S  widow,  made  her  answer,  and  in  paragraph  (Ha,  she 
set  out  the  letter  which  was  received,  according  to  her  belief,  by 
Mrs.  GREENWOOD.  The  Defendant,  in  his  affidavit,  says  all  that  is 
untrue,  and  then  goes  into  a  detailed  statement  of  what  he  says  is 
the  state  of  things.  So  that  in  that  way  the  letter  to  GUILFOYLE 
becomes  material. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  not  aware  his  affidavit  forms  any  part  of 
this  indictment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  I  remember  right  it  is  the  very  document 
which  was  insisted  on,  by  the  Defendant,  being  read. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  are  mistaken.  I  did  not  insist  on  Lady 
ALFRED'S  deposition. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  HAWKINS  means  in  the  case. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  I  say  is  this :  You  asked  to  have  the  De- 
fendant's affidavit  read  in  order  that  a  particular  effect  of  course 
may  be  produced  by  it.  If  you  read  the  Defendant's  affidavit  you 
must  read  all  those  references  which  are  alluded  to  in  it  to  which 
he  professes  to  answer. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  mean  an  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
this  Trial  in  which  there  was  an  objection  made  to  the  putting  in 
of  the  Bill,  I  think.     Are  you  referring  to  that? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  When  it  was  desired  the  Answer  should 
be  put  in,  you  objected. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  On  some  suggestion  being  made  that  the 
Answer  and  Bill  should  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  We  ruled  the  Answer  should  be  put  in. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordships  did. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  were  going  to  read  a  part. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  was  going  to  read  what  I  thought  a  material 
part.     It  was  said,   "  You  must  read  the  whole  which  contained 
this  relating  to  GUILFOYLE,"  and  now  I  propose  to  have  it  read. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  order  to  show  the  Answer  was 
right,  and  his  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  wrong,  you 
propose  to  put  in  that  letter  itself,  in  order  the  Jury  may  know 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong;  otherwise,  Dr.  KENEALY,  the 
Defendant  gets  the  advantage  of  a  representation  of  what  the 
letter  is,  and  on  the  hypothesis  it  is  an  incorrect  representation  of 
what  the  letter  is  (I  put  that  hypothesis),  assuming  they  are  right 
that  the  true  contents  of  the  letter  are  shown  in  the  affidavit 
of  Lady  TICHBORNE,  the  Defendant;  then  the  Defendant  says, 
"  No,  those  are  not  the  true  contents  of  the  letter ;  I  will  tell 
you  what  is" — he  will  get  the  advantage  of  that  unless  the 
truth  is  shown.  Therefore,  the  original  letter  becomes  evidence 
in  order  to  determine  that  question.  You  have  had  his  reply  to 
her  answer  read  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  benefit  of  his  state- 
ment of  what  that  letter  was.  It  is  important  the  letter  should 
be  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  the  letter  is  set  out  verbatim  in  the 
answer  ;  all  I  should  care  to  read  is  to  rend  the  letter  as  set  out 
in  paragraph  64a. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  being  that  conflict  between 
the  two,  the  original  letter  being  produced  will  show  which  is 
right. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  GUILFOYLF.'S 
writing  ? — I  do  not  know  his  writing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  received  that  letter?— Of 
course  I  received  that  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  letter  set  out. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  Not  by  us ;  by  Lady  ALFRED  TICHBORNE. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  m>,  it  is  not. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  letter  must  be  proved. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  purpose  will  be  served  at  present  by  having 
the  letter  produced.     Mrs.  GIJFKNWOOD,  is  that  the  letter  you 
received  purporting  to  be  written  by  Gnu  OYLK? — Certainly;  and 
I  answered  that  letter,  and  1  got  another  answer,  which  Mr. 
BOWKER  has. 

You  got  a  reply  from  GUILFOYLE,  or  rather  from  the  person 
this  professes  to  be  from?. — ^  •  . 

Is  this  the  letter  to  which  Lady  TiriiiioKNi:  refers,  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  you  from  GUILFOYLE  '! — Does  she  refer  to  it?  I  do  not 
remember  Lady  TinmoRNE  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  para- 
graph Ola  read,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  letter.  We  have  no 
ground  for  believing  it  was  written  by  GUILKOYLE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  answer  is  in,  as  I  understand  ; 
therefore  Mr.  HAWKINS  has  a  right  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  put  it  expressly  as  an  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  part  of  his  affidavit. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well,  let  that  be  read. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  it  to  be  read  as  this  lady 's^ evidence  ?  Let  it 
be  read  at  some  proper  stage ;  but  in  this  lady's  evidence  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  was  the  recipient  of  the  letters. 
However,  perhaps  there  is  something  in  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  ask  to  have  it  read  at  this  moment, 
but  it  must  be  subject  to  this  :  if  1  postpone  the  thing  now  at 
your  lordship's  suggestion,  on  the  objection  of  Dr.  KENEALY, 
until  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  has  left  the  box,  it  must  not  be  said  I  have 
mot  given  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  on  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  She  has  answered  that  is  the  letter  referred  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  did  you  address  the  letter  you 
sent  to  GUILFOYLE  ? — I  suppose,  GUILFOYLE. 

To  what  place  ? — To  the  address  he  gave  me  in  the  letter. 

Just  refresh  your  memory  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  the 
original,  I  well  tell  you.  (Letter  handed  to  witness.) 

That  will  refresh  your  memory ;  how  you  did  direct  it  ? — 
Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  GUILFOYLE.  I 
rather  think  I  added  to  it,  nursery  gardener. 

You  knew  he  was  a  nursery  gardener? — I  knew  he  kept  a 
nursery  garden. 

A  JUROR  :  With  regard  to  this  letter  of  the  4th  February,  1867, 
I  think  it  is  palpable  how  it  was.  It  was  originally  written 
"  London."  I  say  so  for  this  reason :  you  find  all  his  letters  N 
either  end  with  the  last  down  stroke,  or  turn  outwards  with  the 
up  stroke.  This  is  done  the  same,  and  he  has  added  the  last 
stroke  to  make  it  into  an  additional  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  like 


A  JUROR  :  All  the  E's  turn  outwards. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  It  is  given  to  us  ky  the  prosecution  printed 
"  Londres." 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  HOPKINS  very  well? — Yes. 

How  many  years  had  you  known  him  as  the  solicitor  of  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  ? — I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  ? — I 
do  not  know  if  he  was  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S.  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY  had  a  London  solicitor.  My  father  had  a  London 
solicitor.  He  was  employed  in  making  out  leases. 

Did  you  know  he  was  the  solicitor  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
and  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORNK  ?— I  believe  he  was  for  Sir  JAMES  TICII- 
BORNE.  I  do  not  know  for  the  other. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  heard  the  Defendant  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  HOPKINS'.' — -He  came  to  Brookwood  very  soon  after. 

That  interview  I  may  tell  you  was  on  the  2nd  of  February ;  the 
letter  was  written  to  you  on  the  3rd  of  February,  commencing, 
"  My  dear  cousing  KATE  "? — Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  person  about  the  hand- 
writing of  that  letter? — I  always  said  it  was  very  like  ROGER'S 
writing. 

Who  did  you  say  that  to? — I  really  cannot  remember.  I  know 
many  people  I  showed  it  to.  I  showed  it  to  three  or  four 
different  persons.  I  can  mention  two  or  three  if  you  wish  me  to 
mention  names. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  ONSLOW,  the  mother  of  Lord  ONSLOW  ? — 
Yes,  very  well. 

Soon  after  you  got  that  letter  did  you  write  to  her  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  recollect.  I  never  corresponded  with  Mrs. 
ONSLOW,  the  mother  of  Lord  ONSLOW.  I  might  have  written 
casually  to  her. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  wrote  to  Lord  ONSLOW'S 
mother  in  which  you  made  reference  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
letter  you  received  on  the  3rd  February  ? — 1  am  certain  I  did  not 
write  that  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  to  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  objection? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  objection  is  removed  when  she  says  she  did 
not  write. 

The  WITNESS  :  If  you  will  produce  the  letter  I  will  see  if  it  is 
a  forgery  or  not.  I  am  certain  1  do  not  recollect. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  say  you  never  wrote  such  a  letter  ? 

Mr  Justice  MELLOR:  A  letter;  but  not  such  a  letter. 

The  WITNESS  :  1  do  not  remember  writing  a  letter  to  her  at  all. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  do  not  know  what  the  objection  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  objection  ia  that  you  are  giving 
the  contents  of  a  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  am  entitled  on  cross-examination. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JIM-ICE:  Oh,  dear!  no. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  read  from  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act : 

Ihe  witness  may  be  cross-examined  on  a  previous  statement 

made  by  him  in  writing,  or  reduced  into  writing,  relative  to  the 

subject  matter  of  the  case  without  such  matter  being  shown  to 

him." 

Mr.  Justin  MELLOR  :  Head  a  little  further,  I  think  you  will 
find  there  is  a  qualification  to  that. 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  "  If  it  is  intended  to  contradict  such  witness." 
I  have  not  come  to  that.  It  is  time  enough  to  raise  that  point 
when  I  announce  my  intention  to  contradict  the  witness. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  tell  us  it  is  with  a  view  to 
contradiction,  1  quite  agree.  I  should  immediately  assume  you 
were  going  to  contradict ;  but  you  do  not  say  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  rely  on  the  first  part  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  exactly  what  you  must  not 
do.  The  whole  is  one  proposition.  You  may  do  that  with  a  view 
to  contradict,  but  you  cannot  do  it  otherwise.  If  you  have  got 
the  document  and  intend  to  contradict,*  you  have  a  right  to  test 
the  veracity  or  the  memory  of  the  witness  by  asking  have  you  not 
written  so  and  so  ;  you  have  the  means  of  contradicting  at  hand  ; 
but  you  do  not  propose  to  contradict. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  propose  to  exhaust  the  first  portion  of  the 
section. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  tell  us  you  mean  to  do  it, 
then  the  witness  may  be  called  on  to  answer  the  questions ;  other- 
wise not. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  respectfully  submit  I  am  not  called  on  to  tell 
anything. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  I  tell  the  witness  not  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Which  section  is  it  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  24th  section  of  the  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1854. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  take  it  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  rules  the  question  cannot  be  put  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  it  cannot  be  put,  unless  it  ia 
with  a  view  to  contradiction.  If  you  tell  me  you  are  going  to 
contradict  the  witness  if  the  witness  does  not  admit  having 
written  so-and-so,  then  I  say  the  question  can  be  put;  but  you 
cannot  get  the  contents  of  a  written  document  from  a  witness 
because  you  happen  to  be  cross-examining  that  witness.  The 
rule  ia  clear,  if  you  have  given  notice  to  produce  a  document 
you  may  give  secondary  evidence  of  it.  If  you  propose  to  con- 
tradict a  witnesa  by  showing  the  witness  has  written  something 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  in  the  box,  you  can  cross- 
examine  the  witness  as  to  whether  he  or  she  has  or  has  not  written 
such  a  thing. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  May  I  respectfully  ask  what  on  earth  is  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  section? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  The  whole  is  one  proposition. 
[The  learned  Judges  consulted.] 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  understand  you  do  not  state  that 
you  ask  of  the  witness  the  contents  of  this  written  letter  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  she  has  in  that  letter  made  a  statement  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence  she  has  given  to-day. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  say  I  am  not  called  on  to  do  that  at  first. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  you  are ;  otherwise  one  must 
assume,  unless  she  answers  the  question,  the  next  thing  you  pro- 
pose is  to  get  someting  not  inconsistent  with  what  the  witness 
has  said,  not  intended  directly  or  indirectly  to  contradict  her,  but 
to  get  at  something  which  would  not  be  otherwise  evidence, 
simply  because  she  has  written  it ;  because  otherwise  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  of  showing  the  witness  has 
been  inconsistent  by  making  a  different  statement.  If  you  ask  a 
question,  laying  a  foundation  for  a  contradiction,  or  for  showing 
tin:  witness  has  made  a  different  statement,  without  having  in  your 
mind  the  intention  of  following  that  up,  by  showing  there  has  been 
an  inconsistency  in  the  statement,  I  call  that  an  abuse  of  a  privi- 
lege. That  we  must  take  care  not  to  allow. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Does  your  lordship  rule  I  am  to  put  the  ques- 
tion or  not  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  What  I  say  I  rule  ia  thia. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion ;  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  Chief  Justice.  That  section  points  to  cases  where 
it  is  intended  to  contradict  the  witness,  to  show  the  witness  has 
made  a  statement,  at  another  time,  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
made  in  the  witness'  box. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  not  amount  to  a  direct 
contradiction. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  In  that  case  you  may  ask  the  witnesa  whether 
he  has  not  written  so-and-so,  without  producing  the  document 
itself ;  but  you  cannot,  unless  the  question  is  intended  to  elicit 
an  answer  varying  from  the  testimony  given  by  the  witnesa  to- 
day. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  it  fair  to  mention  to  the  Court  the 
ground  on  which  1  think  I  am  entitled  under  that  exordium  of 
the  section  to  put  it,  first  to  test  the  witness's  memory ;  secondly, 
to  test  the  witness's  veracity ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  witness 
denies  there  was  such  a  letter,  then  I  am  entitled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradicting  her,  to  produce  that  letter.  That  is  my 
reading  of  the  section,  with  all  submission  to  your  lordships. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordships  think  the  question  is  open  to 
discussion,  I  would  withdraw  the  objection,  asking  your  lord- 
ships to  exercise  your  jurisdiction  under  the  latter  part  of  the 
section.  You  have  power  to  call  for  the  production  of  the  writing 
at  any  period. 

Mr.  J  ustice  MELLOR  :  That  is  what  I  was  thinking. 

*  The  letter  alluded  to,  was  written  by  Mrs.  GREENWOOD,  the  Witness, 
to  Mrs.  ONSLOW.  Mrs.  ONSLOW  lost  it,  which  was  the  reason  it  was 
not  produced.  Mrs.  GREENWOOD,  the  Witness,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
both  evidently  knew,  or  suspected  that  it  had  been  lost. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordships  having  that  discretion,  I  am 
•atfafled. 

Mr.  .Instil-,-  l.rsii  :    \\ '.•  are  putting  a  construction  on    t 
by  which  we  may  he  bound  hereati 

Mr.  HAWKIN^:  I  d<  MIV  tlu-rc  may  be  no  question  upon  it.  I 
•would  rather  withilraw  tlie  objection  than  niise  a  discussion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  may  occur  again. 

Tin1  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE;  I  do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  about  it  ;  but  if  you  like-  to  waive  the  objection  you  can. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  After  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Defend- 
ant, dated  the  3rd  February,  did  you  write  to  Lord  ONSI.OW'S 
mother  a  letter? — I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  having 
done  SO. 

Vein  are  not  prepared  to  say  you  did  not,  as  I  understand? — I 
am  certain  I  never  could  have  written  to  say  1  recognized  the 
writing  of  ROGEK  TICHHOIINE.  Will  i/mi  slu,tr  m,  «///  litUr  In  .\fr.i. 
Oii.ilmr,  anil  I  trill  till  i/nu  if  it  is  HJ'I,, 

I  irish  I  cnulilt — Tin- it  I  mil  t/nili  M//Y    /  m  rt  r  »•/•,//<>  it. 

I  give  you  the  lady's  name? — I  am  certain  1  never  wrote  it  'i 

You  are  certain  you  never  did? — If  it  is  on  that  subject  you 
said,  certainly  not. 

Why  did  you  not  send  an  answer  to  the  Defendant's  letter  on 
the  :>rd  of  February  ? — Because  he  signed  himself  ROGER  CHARLES 
TlCHBi 

At  that  time  had  you  doubts  about  his  identity? — I  said  I 
would  not  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  until  I  had  seen  him. 

Why  did  you  not  send  some  answer? — 1  coidd  not,  because  he 
was  leaving  Alresford. 

Did  yon  anticipate  you  would  have  any  dillieulty  in  discovering 
his  address? — I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  never  had  the  least  in- 
tention. If  he  had  signed  himself  TOM  CASTRO  most  likely  I 
should  have  answered  it. 

On  the  7th  February  did  you  call  at  ROUSE'S  at  the  Swan 
Hotel  ?— I  did  not.  I  do  not  recollect  going  to  Alresford  at  that 
time. 

Some  time  after  you  received  the  letter  from  the  Defendant  did 
you  call  at  the  Swan  Hotel  ? — I  did  not.  No.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  see  ROUSE  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

At  the  Swan  ? — No. 

Where  did  you  see  ROUSE? — I  saw  him  at  Brookwood.  lie 
came  to  Brookwood ;  he  asked  to  see  me. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  what  time  that  was  ? — It  was  in  the 
afternoon ;  a  few  days  after  the  Claimant  had  left  Alresford. 

A  few  days  after  you  got  the  letter  of  the  3rd,  ROUSE  came  to 
see  you  ? — Yes. 

I  am  putting  this  question  to  you.  Did  you  npt  call  at  the 
Swan  Hotel  to  see  ROUSE? — I  do  not  recollect  calling  to  see 
ROUSE  at  the  Swan  Hotel. 

Did  you  not  ask  him  if  he  had  got  a  photograph  of  Sir  ROGER, 
as  you  should  like  to  see  it  ? — That  was  some  time  after. 

I  am  putting  the  exact  date,  7th  February,  1867  ? — I  might 
have  done  at  that  time.  I  think  I  did  go  to  the  Swan. 

You  had  forgotten  that? — It  was  long  after  my  interview  with 
ROUSE  at  Brookwood. 

1  am  talking  of  the  interview  some  days  after  you  got  the 
letter ;  7th  February  ? — Yes,  I  called  to  see  the  photograph  of 
the  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE  and  the  Claimant. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  you  might  have  seen  the  original  if  you  had 
come  on  the  Sunday? — He  might  have  said  that.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  conversation. 

And  that  he  was  anxious  to  sec  you.  Did  he  not  tell  you 
that  ? — I  think  he  said  something :  he  was  walking  towards 
Tichborne  on  the  Alresford  Road  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me ;  but 
it  was  long  after.  I  never  went  along  that  road  on  my  way  back 
from  chapel. 

I  am  asking  you  what  ROUSE  said? — That  is  what  ROUSE  said, 
that  he  walked  towards  Tichborne,  and  I  had  left  before  he 
walked  there. 

That  you  might  have  seen  the  original  if  you  had  come  on 
Sunday,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  you? — He  might  have  said 
something  of  that  sort  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  was  anxious 
to  see  me  particularly.  He  might  have  seen  me  if  he  had  come 
to  the  chapel  at  Tichborne. 

You  made  answer  he  ought  to  have  gone  over  to  see  you  ? — 
That  would  have  been  my  natural  answer.  I  forget  the  conver- 
sation. 

Did  not  ROUSE  then  tell  you  there  were  reasons  why  the 
Claimant  did  not  go  to  see  you,  and  ask  you  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
HOPKINS? — He  wished  me  to  see  Mr.  HOPKINS. 

You  are  forgetting  the  first  part  of  my  question  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  there  were  reasons  why  he  did  not  go  over 
to  see  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

When  he  recommended  you  to  go  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  did  you 
not  say  that  you  would  not  do  so  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  do 
not  recollect.  I  might  have  said  it.  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
hunt  the  Claimant  down,  when  he  would  not  come  near  Brook- 
wood. 

1  am  not  inquiring  about  your  intentions,  I  am  merely  inquir- 
ing about  what  you  said  ? — 1  do  not  recollect. 

Dili  ROUSE  then  tell  you  to  goto  HUGGIXS,  the  chemist,  who 
saw  Sir  KOGER  in  the  street  on  Sunday  ? — I  really  do  not  recol- 
li'ei ,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Did  he  not  say  that  HUGGINS  immediately  recognised    him, 


•  1  lie  could  not  think  how  could  have  been  such 

;,  ,,„,!? 

Mi-.  HAWKINS:   I  mn.st  object  to  this. 

The  WiiM'-s :   I  do  not  recollect  all  that. 

Tin-  I. nun  CIIIKK  Ju.vilfi::  How  can  it  be  evidence?  It  is 
quite  impossible. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  I  am  going  to  follow  it  up  with  the  question 
did  she  not  go  and  see  Hnanxs  on  that. 

The  Ix)iu»  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but 
not  what  Rorsi:  said  to  her  about  HUGGINS  having  recognised 
the  Claimant. 

Dr.   KKNKALY  :   ROUSE  is  going  to  be  called. 

The  LORD  CHUT  Jrsni'E  :   I  do  not  know. 
Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :   1  uiidi-r.-t.-ind  In-  is  ;  not  by  me. 
Did  you  LCD  and  see  HUGGINS?- 

Was  that  at  the  suggestion  of  ROUSE  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was ; 
I  do  not  recollect. 

How  then  could  you  have  gone  if  Rorsi:  had  not  su^_ 
it? — I    heard  that  HUQOINa   had    recognised  the    Claimant,   and 
went  to  see  him  to  ask  his  opinion. 

Did  not  you  tell  HUGGINS  that  you  thought  he  was  the  right 
man,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  do  not  know.     I  really  a 
recollect;  until    I  saw  the  Claimant  at  the  Law   Institution  I 
to  vary  from  day  to  day. 

1  am  not  asking  for  reasons,  I  am  asking  for  facts ;  did  you 
r.ot  tell  HUGH  INS  that? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  cannot  at  all  recol- 
lect my  conversation  with  HUGGIXS. 

Can  you  give  any  idea  how  soon  after  that  it  was  that  HOPKINS 
came  over  to  Brookwood ;  that  was  1  think  on  the  7th  of 
February;  can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  time  in  February  it 
was  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  came  to  Brookwood? — I  think  early  in 
February. 

Did  he  ask  you  why  you  had  not  replied  to  Sir  ROGER'S  note  of 
the  :!rd  ? — I  really  do  not  recollect  that. 

Did  Mr.  HOPKINS  propose  to  brin^'  him  over  to  sec  you  at 
Brookwood? — No,  he  proposed  our  going  to  Alresford  to  see  him. 

Did  he,  not  propose  either  to  bring  him  over  to  Brookwood  to 
see  you,  or  you  should  call  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  house  for  the  pur- 
pose. Did  he  not  put  it  in  the  alternative  ? — lie  said  if  he  could 
persuade  him  to  come  to  Brookwood. 

And  if  not  whether  you  and  the  colonel  would  come  to  Mr. 
HOPKINS'S  house  at  Alresford? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  not  say  he  was  hurt  at  your  not  acknowledging  the 
note,  and  give  that  as  a  reason  for  its  being  difficult  to  persuade 
him  to  come.  That  may  remind  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it.  I 
cannot  now  ;  it  is  so  very  long  ago — seven  years  ago. 

Then  you  do  recollect,  as  I  understand,  that  your  husband. 
Colonel  WILLIAM,  said  you  should  not  go? — lie  said  I  should 
not  go  alone  in  a  fly  with  Mr.  HOPKINS,  which  he  suggested. 

Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  suggested  your  husband 
should  not  come  with  you  ? — He  did  first  of  all  when  my  husband 
said  he  would  not  go.  He  suggested  1  should  go  alone  with  him 
in  a  fly  to  Alresford,  which  my  husband  strongly  objected  to. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  at  first  proposed  that 
you  should  both  go,  and  that  Colonel  WILLIAM  objected,  and 
then  he  proposed  that  you  should  go  alone  and  see  him,  and  then 
that  your  husband  again  objected— is  that  correct  ? — Yes,  that 
is  quite  correct. 

On  the  llth  February,  as  I  suggest  that  interview  took  place 
on  the  9th  which  was  a  Saturday,  on  the  following  Tuesday  did 
not  Colonel  LUSHINGTON  ride  over  to  Brookwood  and  see  you 
both  ? — He  come  over  to  see  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  rode 
or  how  he  came. 

Did  he  not  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  you  and  your  husband 
to  meet  the  Defendant  either  at  Tichborne  House,  which  ( 'olonel 
GKKKNWOOH  was  then  renting,  or  else  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'S? — I 
believe  he  did. 

Did  not  you  both  positively  refuse  to  do  so  ? — We  did  so.  At 
that  time  we  had  reasons  to  doubt  the  person  being  the  real  man. 
Ho  was  so  careful  to  avoid  us. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
HEXRV  SEYMOUR  and  the  Defendant  about  that  time.  1  think  it 
was  the  same  day — no,  the  Kith.  Did  you  hear  of  the  interview 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  SEYMOUR? — Xo,  I  did  not. 

Can  you  tell  me  on  what  day  it  was  that  Colonel  WILLIAM  and 
Colonel  GEORGE  went  to  town  to  Mr.  SEYMOUR'S? — It  was  the 
day  after  Mr.  SEYMOUI:  had  been  at  Alresford. 

Did  you  come  up  to  town? — I  did  not,  I  waited  to  be  tele- 
graphed for,  if  I  was  required. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  MANMIKIDGI-:? — Yes. 

About  that  time  did  you  and  two  ladies  call  at  MANSIIIIIDGL'S? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  calling  at  MANSBRIDGE'S? — I  knew  him 
before  he  died,  very  well.  I  do  not  remember  calling  on  him. 

He  had  a  blacksmith's  shop  at  Tichborne? — No. 

What  was  he  at  Tichborue? — lie  was  a  sort  of  woodsman, 
lie  was  a  brewer.  He  used  to  come  to  my  house  to  brew. 

Did  you  call  on  him  early  in  that  year  with  two  ladies  '? — I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  the  place  that  is  called  the  blacksmith's  shop  at 
Tichborne  ? — Perfectly. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  calling  there  with  two  ladi< 
seeing MANSBRIDOE? — No,  not  in  the  least.      He  did  not  live  at 
the  blacksmith's  shop. 
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He  may  have  been  there  without  living  there? — I  am  quite 

i  in  I  did  not  see  him  at  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
Do   you  recollect  any  conversation  you  had  with  MANSBRIDGE 
about  that  month  of  February  or  March,  1867  ?— No,  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  MAXSBKIDGE  at  that  time.      If  I  saw   him  1 
might  have  asked  if  he  had  recognised  the  person  as  ROGER. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Is  MANSBRIDGE  the  blacksmith  ? — No,  he 
is  a  woodsman. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  was  mistaken  in  reading  it.  It  was  at  the 
blacksmith's. 

Have  you  entirely  forgotten  whether  there  was  any  conversa- 
tion at  that  time? — 1  have  entirely  forgotten  whether  there  was 
any  conversation  at  that  time. 

I  mean  on  the  subject  of  the  Claimant? — I  do  not  say  I  have 
ever  spoken  to  MANSBHIDGE  on  the  subject ;  I  have  often  done 
subsequently. 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  near  the  blacksmith's  ? — 1  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  met  him  at  Tichborne  ;  he  was  generally  at 
work  when  I  was  in  Tichborne. 

Do  you  remember  saying  to  MANSBRIDGE,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing he  said,  "  MANSBRIDGE  you  will  be  sorry  for  saying  so  some 
day."  Do  you  remember  that? — I  am  quite  certain  I  never  said 
such  a  thing. 

Do  you  remember  talking  to  MANSBRIDGE,  and  calling  the 
Defendant  CASTRO? — Most  likely.  When  I  spoke  of  him  I 
always  called  him  CASTRO.  It  was  the  name  he  came  to  England 
under. 

Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  MANSBRIDGE  in 
which  you  called  him  CASTRO  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  cannot 

i uber  talking  to  MANSBRIDGE  about  it  at  that  time. 
Or  calling  him  an  impostor  in  that  conversation,  or  any  con- 
versation?— Very    likely    after    I   had   seen  him  at    the  Law 
Institution. 

I  am  suggesting  it  was  before  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Did  you  hare  any  conversation  with  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW 
about  the  Defendant? — Very  often. 

Do  you  remember  telling  him  that  the  hand  and  foot  were  like 
those  of  your  cousin  ROGER? — Certainly  not. 

You  did  not  tell  him  that? — No,  certainly  not.  I  said  quite 
the  contrary. 

Did  you  tell  anybody  that  even? — Never.  I  always  said  one 
of  the  things  I  could  not  recognise  him  by  were  his  hands.  His 
hands  were  so  perfectly  different  from  ROGER'S.  I  described 
ROOKB'B. 

Did  you  tell  Mrs.  GUILDKORD  ONSLOW  that? — I  told  her  his 

were  perfectly  unlike  ROGER'S. 

Unlike  ROGER'S  ? — Unlike  ROGER'S.  I  said  he  had  small  hands, 
but  not  the  least  like  ROGER'S. 

Did  you  tell  Mrs.  GUILDKORD  ONSLOW  that  you  would  not  so 
much  care  about  the  Claimant's  son  having  the  title  and  estate, 
but  you  objected  to  the  Claimant? — Quite  the  contrary  ;  I  never 
said  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

You  deny  it  'i — 1  positively  deny  it. 

Did  Mr.  HOPKINS  pay  more  than  one  visit  to  Brookwood? — 
Only  one. 

What  made  you  object  to  look  at  that  cheque  that  Mr.  HOPKINS 
brought  ? — 1  did  not  object.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  going  to  be 
called  as  a  witness.  1  threw  all  the  papers  on  one  side,  and 
said,  "  It  is  no  use  looking  at  these  letters  and  papers."  I  had 

sfi'ii  lion EI:'S  cheque,  and  could  be  no  jndge. 
Do   you    mean   to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr.    HOPKINS  showed 
it  to  you  simply  for  the  purpose  of  recognising  the  writing? — 
T!  e  writing. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  the  circumstances  under  which  that  cheque 
was  given? — If  he  did,  lie  expressed  himself  so  inaudibly  that  I 
did  not  hear.  He  was  so  excited. 

Was  he  an  excitable  man  ? — When  he  had  anything  to  excite 
him.  Generally  he  was  a  very  quiet  man.  He  said  that  day,  "  1 
am  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  do."  He 
was  rushing  in  and  out  of  the  room  and  bringing  any  number  of 
Mi' 

Did  he  not  tell  you  distinctly  on  what  occasion  that  cheque 
was  written? — If  he  did  I  failed  to  understand  his  meaning.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  having  explained  anything 
about  it.  I  understood  it  was  merely  to  recognise  the 
signature. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  cheque  was  given  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship  that  saved  his  life  ? — If  he  did  I  did  not  understand  him.  I 
do  not  recollect  his  saying  so. 

Was  not  there  aconversation  in  which  the  saving  of  the  wrecked 
men  was  mentioned? — Not  at  that  conversation. 

Have  you  forgotten  it  or  do  you  deny  it? — If  it  occurred  I  have 
perfectly  forgotten  it  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  it, 
1  thought  the  whole  thing  was  the  handwriting. 

How  long  was  Mr.  HOPKINS  there?— I  should  think  about  two 
hours  at  least ;  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

Did  he  not  ti  11  you  distinctly  that  that  was  the  cheque  drawn 
by  Uo<,i,l;  TlCHBORKtand  given  to  the  captain  that  saved  his  life? 
—  1  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  know  Captain  SPICER,  son  in  law  of  Mr.  Sam  ?— Yes, 
irelL 

.1  :t  visit  nt  Brookwood  in  the  year  1851?— I  think  he 
might  have  I..-I-M  probably,  I  do  not  know  any  particular  date,  he 
was  there  constantly. 

Did  you  tell  Captain  SPICEI:  that  you  had  heard  of  a  cheque 


from  Australia,  and  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  alive  there  ? — I 
think  1  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  from  Mrs.  ONSLOW  or  Mr 
ONSLOW,  I  forget  which. 

In  1854  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date.  They  told  me  the  story  of 
some  cheque  having  come  back. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ONSLOW? — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ONSLOW  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  talking  of  1854  ? — I  never  heard,  certainly 
not.  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  date.  I  never  heard  of  it 
before.  It  was  after  the  Claimant  came.  I  never  heard  of  any 
cheque  coming  before.  It  would  have  made  such  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me  if  I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  that  time.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

You  say  you  think  it  is  probable  or  likely  that  Captain  SPICER 
was  a  visitor  at  Brookwood  in  1854  ? — That  I  cannot  positively 
say.  I  know  he  lived  very  near,  and  used  to  come  over  occasion- 
ally for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hunting  season. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  came  over  to  Mr.  SCOTT'S? — He 
was  living  in  Westmear,  a  village  two  or  three  miles  from  us. 
It  was  before  he  married. 

He  came  over  to  your  house  ? — Yes,  to  our  house,  to  Brookwood. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  Mrs.  GREENWOOD,  that 
you  did  not  tell  Captain  SPICER,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
ItS.'il,  at  Brookwood,  when  he  visited  you,  that  you  had  heard  of 
a  cheque  from  Australia,  and  that  ROGER  was  alive  and  well? — I 
never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
smallest  thing  about  it. 

I  am  not  asking  whether  you  had  heard,  but  whether  you  said 
any  such  words,  or  words  to  that  effect,  to  Captain  SPICER? — No, 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

You  do  not  recollect  it? — I  do  not  recollect  about  the  cheque 
even. 

In  1867,  did  Mr.  ONSLOW  make  an  inquiry  of  you  with  refer- 
ence to  a  conversation  with  Captain  SPICER  ? — No. 

He  did  not? — No.  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of 
Captain  SPICER'S  name  ever  being  mentioned  in  the  whole  affair. 

Diil  he  ask  you,  whether  you  recollected  the  conversation 
which  took  place  in  Brookwood  Park,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago? — Not  to  my  recollection.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
recollection  of  it. 

I  do  not  understand  you  as  being  prepared  say  that  that  did 
not  take  place,  but  that  you  do  not  recollect  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  did  not  take  place  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  last  inquiry. 

The  WITNESS:  This  conversation — I  do  not  recollect  it.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  such  a  thing. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  know  Mrs.  GIBSON  in  East-street,  Aires- 
ford  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  GIBSON  about  the 
Defendant  ? — Yes,  I  think  Mrs.  GIBSON  was  telling  us  something 
about  him  one  day  when  we  were  in  Alresford.  She  was  an  old 
servant  of  ours. 

Did  you  tell  her  to  the  effect  that  you  would  do  all  you  could 
to  keep  the  Claimant  out  of  his  property  ?— Never. 

Or  words  to  that  effect? —  Never. 

My  friend  reminds  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have  put  "  you  " — the 
family.  Did  you  say  that  the  family  would  do  all  they  could  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  property  ?— Never.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
the  sort  of  person  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  in  that  familiar 
manner. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Never  mind  about  that,  did  you? 
— No,  1  am  perfectly  certain  of  it.  I  can  only  answer  for  myself 
that  I  never  said  it. 

The  question  is,  whether  you  said  the  family  would  do  all  they 
could  to  keep  him  out  of  it? — I  never  said  it  to  Mrs.  GIBSON. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Do  you  know  Mrs.  COLE  of  Alresford? — Yes. 

She  was  many  years  nurse,  and  afterwards  lady's  maid  at 
Tichborne  House  ? — Yes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1867,  did  you  call  to  see 
Mrs.  COLE  V— I  might  have  done  so,  for  I  often  called  to  see  her 
when  I  was  in  Alresford  ;  she  was  an  old  servant. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  with  reference  to  the 
Defendant  ? — I  have  no  doubt  she  told  me  her  opinion  about  it. 
I  daresay  I  talked  to  her  about  it.  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  the 
conversation. 

Did  you  meet  Mrs.  GIBSON  at  Mrs.  COLES'S — I  did  once,  on  one 
occasion.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  was. 

Did  you  say  to  her, "  Have  you  seen  TOM  CASTRO  yet?  " — I  may ;  I 
do  not  recollect.  Very  likely  1  might  have  done  so.  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  she  say.  "  There  is  no  on«  I  know  of  that  name.  I  have 
seen  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  he  is  as  much  Sir  ROGER  TICH- 
IIORNE  as  you  are  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  ?  "  I  have  no  doubt  she 
might  have  said  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  you  then  make  answer,  "  VVe  know  it  is  he,  but  he  shall 
not  have  it"? — Certainly  not — it  is  a  perfect  falsehood. 

That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — That  I  am  quite  certain  of. 

You  did  not  say  that  twice  over? — Certainly  not. 

Did  Mrs.  GIBSON  then  say  to  you,  "  What  will  become  of  poor 
Sir  UOGICR;  he  has  a  right  title  to  it — has  he  not?  " — I  do  not 
recollect  her  having  said  such  a  thing. 

And  did  you  say,  "Oh,  he  will  run"? — I  never  said  such  a 
thing.  I  am  perfectly  positive  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  false. 

Did  who  say,  "  He  never  came  to  England  to  run  away,  I  am 
sure  "  ? — I  never  said  such  a  thing. 
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She  ? — Slu-  never  made  such  a  remark. 

Ami  did  you  make  answer.  "  1  am  mire  he  will,  or  we  will 
starve  him  out  then  "'! — Never — never,  positively.  I  never  said 
such  11  tiling. 

Did  she  s  iy,  ••  If  he  is  not  Sir  ROGER  you  must  prove  who  he 
is  "  ? — I  do  not  recollect  I  do  not  think  she  ever  said  such  a 
tiling.  1  BID  almost  certain  she  did  not. 

Did  you  make  answer  to  her  and  say,  "  When  this  is  all  over  I 
will  come  and  see  you  "  ? — It  is  perfectly  untrue.  I  never  said 
such  a  thin.'. 

And  did  not  she  say,  "  You  will  never  come  on  such  a  footing 
then  "  ? — Never  ;  I  never  said  such  a  thing. 

Do  you  say  that  the  whole  of  that  conversation  I  have  put  to 
you,  Mrs.  ( .  •:>,  is  perfectly  false? — I'erfectly  false. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  COLLINGRIDGE  about  the 
Defendant? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  recognised  something  about  his  voice 
now  and  then  like  Sir  i;<n;r.i:'s,  but  nothing  eke  in  the  least? — No. 

Did  you  tell  him  that,  or  words  to  that  effect? — No,  certainly 
not  I  think  I  said  in  the  Law  Institution  that  he  every  now  and 
then  tried  to  speak  with  a  French  accent,  but  it  was  not  like 
ROGER'S  voice. 

That  is  what  you  think  you  said? — That  is  what  I  think  I  said. 
I  am  almost  certain  that  is  what  I  said. 

You  deny  that  you  said  you  recognised  something  about  his 
voice  now  and  then  like  ROGER'S,  but  nothing  else  in  the  least? — 
I  think  I  may  have  said  to  that  effect :  that  he  spoke  occasionally 
with  a  French  accent. 

That  is  not  speaking  like  ROGER  ? — I  said  he  put  on  a  French 
accent  occasionally. 

Do  you  deny  that  you  used  the  words,  "  liko  ROGER  "  ? — I  may 
have  said  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect — really  I  cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  mean  that  you  might  have  said  that 
he  did  speak  like  ROGER? — That  once  or  twice  he  said  one  or  two 
things  that  reminded  me  when  he  put  on  a  French  accent.  I  do 
not  recollect  having  said  it  to  Mr.  COLLINGRIDGK. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  GUILD  FORD 
ONSLOW  about  the  tattoo?— With  Mrs.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW about 
the  tattoo. 

Did  you  tell  her  the  family  thought  ROGER  was  not  tattooed? 
— Quite  the  contrary.  I  told  her  he  was  tattooed.  May  I  repeat 
the  conversation  which  took  place  with  Mrs.  ONSLOW  ? 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  ? — She  called  on  me  ;  she  said, 
"  Now,  what  can  you  say  to  this  ?  He  is  proved  to  be  ROGER. 
We  have  had  him  examined  in  Alresford  by  a  surgeon.  My 
husband  was  present,  and  two  or  three  others  ;  and  every  mark 
that  is  supposed  to  be  on  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  bodv  has  been  found 
on  his."  1  immediately  said  "  Have  the  tattoo  marks  been  found  ?  " 
She  said,  "  That  is  all  nonsense  ;  that  is  all  imagination  of  yours; 
I  do  not  think  he  is."  I  said,  "  That  will  not  satisfy  me ;  go  back 
to  your  husband  and  all  the  party  who  were  present,  and  ask  if 
they  saw  the  tattoo  marks."  Two  days  after  she  called  again, 
and  said,  "  You  are  quite  wrong,  there  are  no  tattoo  marks,  and 
the  Claimant  said  he  never  had  them.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to 
that?  "  I  said,  "  if  that  is  not  the  case  he  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE." 

After  that  conversation,  did  you  pay  her  a  subsequent  visit,  or 
have  a  subsequent  conversation  and  say  the  family  had  found  out 
it  was  ARTHUR  ORTON  who  was  tattooed,  and  not  ROGER  ? — Never. 
I  always  maintained  that  ROGER  was  tattooed  long  before  he  came 
to  England,  and  always  after. 

Was  anybody  present  when  you  say  ROGER  told  you  he  was 
tattooed? — I  do  not  recollect  anybody  being  present  but  myself  in 
the  room  with  ROGER 

I  do  not  think  you  told  us  what  year  it  was  in? — I  do  not  know 
the  time.  I  was  most  intimate  with  him  ;  when  Sir  ROGER  came 
constantly  to  Brookwood,  it  was  from  1847  till  1852 — any  time 
between  that  it  must  have  taken  place.  I  think  it  was  before  ho 
went  into  the  army. 

Before  he  went  into  the  army  ? — I  imagine  it  was.  I  rather  re- 
collect, as  far  as  my  recollection  of  it  goes,  it  was  before  he  went 
into  the  army — a  short  time  before. 

Do  you  mean  a  short  time  before  he  got  his  'vcommission, 
or  a  short  time  before  he  joined  the  army? — It  might  have 
been  after;  he  got  his  commission  in  July,  and  joined  in 
October. 

Do  you  think  it  might  have  been  between  that  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect the  exact  time.  I  saw  him  so  constantly  that  it  might 
have  been  on  any  of  those  visits. 

You  think  it  was  in  that  year? — I  think  it  was  most  probably 
in  that  year. 

Did  you  say  he  said  it  hurt  him  very  much  ? — Not  at  all ;  he 
said  it  gave  him  no  pain  whatever.  "  Let  me  tattoo  you,"  was 
his  remark. 

Do  you  know  when  persons  are  tattooed,  there  is  a  sore  comes 
on  the  skin  ? — He  told  me  it  did  not  hurt  him.  He  said  it  would 
not  hurt  me  in  the  least  if  I  would  let  him  tattoo  my  arm. 

You  have  no  recollection  that  he  showed  it  to  you  ;  you  have 
only  an  idea  ? — Only  an  idea.  I  should  not  like  to  swear  to  it,  it 
ia  so  long  ago. 

Did  he  ever  speak  of  it  more  than  once  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  he  not  a  shy  and  reserved  young  man  ? — Not  at  all  with 
me.  I  knew  him  very  intimately  from  his  childhood.  He  was 
naturally  very  shy  and  reserved. 

With  other  people  was  he  not  shy  ? — I  should  not  say  shy — 
rather  reserved. 


And  nobody  was  there  when  he  told  you  about  this?  —  I  <lo 
mil  reeolleet  that  anybody  ut. 

Look  at  the  thumb  of  the  Defendant's  left  hand.  Can  you  see 
that  ili.stinctly  from  where  you  are?  —  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  particular  about  it.  I  can  see  it  quite  plainly.  I 
never  remarked  anything  in  ROGER'S  thumb. 

You  never  remarked  any  peculiarity  of  that  kind  in  your  cousin's 
thumb?  —  I  never  remarked  any   peculiarity  at    all  in   K 
thumb. 

That  is  a  very  alight  one.  You  never  remarked  anything  of 
that  sort?  —  Never. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  had  no  such  peculiarity  V  —  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  for  I  never  remarked  it  ;  I  never  heard  of  it 


.  what  colour  hair  had  your  cousin  V  —  A  very  dark  brown  ? 

—  dead  brown,  no  golden  shade  in  it  at  all  —  a  perfect  dark  brown. 
Was  it  darker  than  this  (pointing  to  the  Defendant's  hair)  ''.  — 

Yes,  a  good  deal  —  a  good  deal  darker  than  mine,  and  mine  is 
dark. 

Darker  than  yours?  —  I  always  thought  lie  had  black  hair,  but  I 
was  told  it  was  brown.  It  looked  nearly  black. 

Did  you  know  ROGER  TICHBORXE'S  mother?  —  Yes,   vei  . 
indeed. 

Was  there  a  great  resemblance  indeed  between  mother  and  son 
about  the  eyes?  —  There  was  something  about  the  eyes,  bull 
never  saw  a  strong  resemblance.  ROGER  had  a  nicer  expression 
than  his  mother,  and  more  kind. 

Still  there  was  a  little  likeness?  —  About  the  colour  ;  they  both 
had  grey-blue  eyes  —  very  soft  grey-blue  eye.s  l!n..i:i:  had,  and  a 
very  soft  expression  —  very  melancholy  —  excessively  melancholy. 

Now,  do  you  remember  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIUOIINE  well?  —  Yes 
perfectly. 

A  tall,  portly  gentleman?  —  Not  very  tall. 

Five  feet  nine  or  ten?  —  About  five  feet  nine  —  not  more;  he 
stooped  very  much.  He  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other. 

Do  not  you  know  that  ROGEU  had  some  slight  peculiarity  about 
one  of  his  legs?  —  Not  the  slightest. 

Did  he  walk  perfectly  straight,  like  all  other  people?  —  His  leg* 
were  perfectly  straight  ;  but  the  brothers  rather  turned  out  their 
toes  —  very  straight  legs. 

Was  that  a  natural  defect,  or  do  you  suppose  it  was  artii 

—  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  taught  it  in  dancing  in  Paris. 
They  both  had  the  same  sort  of  walk. 

ALFRED  was  not  taught  dancing  in  Paris  ?  —  No. 

Is  it  not  your  impression  that  it  was  a  natural  defect  ?  —  Rather 
turning  out  their  toes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  think  you  should  say 
"  defect." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  should  not  like  to  call  it  a  deformity. 

The  WITNESS:  I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  so  very  re- 
markable. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Whatever  there  was  you  think  it  came  naturally  ? 

—  Naturally. 

Did  you  know  BOGLE  very  well?  —  Yes,  almost  since  I  can 
recollect. 

A  great  many  years?  —  A  very  great  many  years. 

Did  you  know  that  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  had  left  him  an 
annuity  in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct  while  he  was  in  his 
service  ?  —  He  left  it  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  leave  him.  He  did  not 
leave  it  to  him  himself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?  —  I 
only  heard  Lady  DOUGHTY  talking  of  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  hardly  understand  this  period  when  you  say 
you  thought  Mr.  HOPKINS  pointed  to  you.  How  soon  after 
Mr.  HOPKINS  called  at  Brookwood  was  it  that  you  say  that 
happened?  —  Sometime  in  the  summer,  either  in  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July.  We  were  driving  through  Alresford  going 
to  a  croquet  party,  and  as  those  things  generally  take  place  in  the 
summer,  it  was  about  July. 

Was  anybody  with  you  in  the  carriage  ?  —  My  two  daughters,  I 
think  —  certainly  one. 

Where  was  Mr.  HOPKINS  and  the  Defendant,  ahead  of  you  ?  — 
Walked  down  towards  Mr.  HOPKINS.'  They  were  stooping,  look- 
ing at  a  shop  ;  as  my  carriage  passed  Mr.  HOPKINS  turned  round, 
and  I  thought  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  Claimant.  The  Claimant 
turned  round  and  looked. 

Was  that  before  you  went  to  the  Law  Institution  ?  —  Yes  it  wag  ; 
therefore  I  think  it  was  early  in  July. 

Did  I  understand  yon  were  acquainted  with  K'M.KK'S  habits,  to 
know  whether  he  drank,  I  do  not  say  to  intoxication,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  Did  he  drink  quantities  of  spirits  ?  —  I  never  heard 
of  that.  I  never  knew  that. 

Did  you  know  he  smoked  a  great  do  U  ?  —  V,   . 

And  snuffed  ?  —  I  knew  he  took  snuff.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
saw  him  take  snuff. 

When  he  got  very  ardent  or  excited  about  anything  was  not 
there  a  constant  moving  of  the  eyebrows  ?  —  No,  he  used  to  lift 
them  occasionally  and  keep  them  in  that  position  for  a  short  time. 

He  did  not  move  them  up  and  down?  —  Never.  I  never  saw 
that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  he  gesticulate,  as  French  people 
do?  —  Yes,  a  good  deal  in  talking. 

Shrug  his  shoulders?  —  I  think  he  used  occasionally  when  he 
wanted  to  express  anything  very  much. 

Dr.  KENEALY:    1  only  want  to  ask  you  one  further  question  ; 
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when  Mr.  HOPKINS  showed  you  that  cheque,  having  the  letters 
also  at  the  same  time  in  his  hand,  as  I  understood  you,  of  ROCEP. 
and  the  Claimant,  did  he  not  say,  '•  Look  at  that  cheque,  compare 
the  writing,  and  can  you  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  genuine 
cheque  ?  "  Did  he  not  say  words  to  that  effect  ? — He  said  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  we  see  that  cheque,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  our  own  jiitlynu/if. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

About  this  cheque  that  was  brought  by  Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  you 
had  had  a  cheque  of  that  sort  brought  to  you,  you  would  have 
made  some  further  inquiry  about  it? — Certainly. 

It  would  have  been  a  matter  that  would  have  struck  you  ? — / 
thought  it  was  an  old  cheque  that  he  had  found.  I  do  not  know  even 
now  whether  it  was  signed  by  the  Claimant's  handwriting,  or  by 
ROGER'S. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  it  was  given  to  a  captain  by 
RotiEK  ? — I  cannot  recollect  that  he  ever  said  such  a  thing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  would  have  been  an  end  of  all 
supposition  by  its  being  drawn. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Clearly. 


The  WITNESS  :  I  had  forgotten  all  about  this  cheque  until  some 
time  after  Mr.  ONSLOW  reminded  me  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Can  you  tell  me  at  what  period  it  was  that  you  had 
this  conversation  with  Mrs.  ONSLOW  ? — About  the  tattoo  marks  ? 

Yes?— I  think  that  same  February  that  he  came  back,  in  18G7 . 

Do  you  mean  the  February  immediately  following  the  Christ- 
mas that  he  arrived? — February  or  March,  some  time  in  the 
spring. 

As  early  as  the  February  or  March  you  had  told  Mrs.  ONSLOW 
that  he  was  tattooed  ? — Yes  ;  and  long  before  the  Claimant  came 
to  England  Colonel  GREENWOOD  and  myself  said,  "  If  it  is  ROGER 
the  tattoo  marks  will  be  found." 

You  were  asked  about  ARTHUR  ORTON,  whether  you  might  not 
have  said  that  it  was  ARTHUR  ORTON  who  was  tattooed.  When 
did  you  first  hear  of  ARTHUR  ORTON,  or  the  name  even? — I 
should  think  more  than  a  year  after  the  Claimant  came  to  Eng- 
land. 

More  than  a  year  after  he  came  to  England  ? — Yes. 

That  must  have  been  many  months  after  you  spoke  to  Mrs. 
GUILD  FORD  ONSLOW? — Yes. 

Before  the  Defendant  came  to  England  had  the  subject  of 
these  tattoo  marks  been  made  matter  of  conversation  among  the 
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family? — Iimm -nsi.'ly.  We  had  talked  of  it  as  a  thing  which 
would  prove  he  was  ROGER.  I  was  always  so  astonished  that  it 
was  never  brought  forward  instantly. 

Who  is  Mr.  ( ioLLINClRIDGE  ?  —A  priest  at  Winchester. 

Is  lie  a  yre;it  friend  of  Mr.  BAIOENT'S  ? — I  think  he  knew 
BAIOENT.  B  La  one  of  liis  congregation. 

Iii-1  Mr.  Cor. i. i.v.iciiM,),  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
'  ? — I  think  at  one  time  he  did  on  account  of  having  seen 
the  UinvagerLady  TICIIIIOUNK. 

You  remember  I!o<,  -what  sort  of  a  voice  was  it? — 

A  tremendously  French  accent,  and  he  spokp  like  a  Frenchman. 

You  said  there  was  something? — The  Claimant  put  on  oc- 
casionally a  little  accent,  and  I  said  that  just  reminded  me  a  little 
only  once  during  the  whole  time. 

\Vhon  the  accent  was  put  on? — Yes. 

When  the  accent  was  taken  off,  what  then?— Then  I  thought 
in  the  lent  like  ROOXB  ;  perfectly  unlike. 

Mr.  Justin;  MKI.I.OI::  Were  there  any  particular  words  on 
which  the  accent  appeared  '.' — When  he  was  talking  a  little  ipiicker 
describing  his  life  in  Australia  he  spoke  quicker  than  he  had  been 
doing  all  day— describing  about  his  hunting. 

do  not  remember  any  particular  words?— No. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  going  from  Brookwood  to  Poole  you  would 
go  through  Winchester? — Yes. 

In  order  to  go  from  ISrookwood  to  Winchester  you  would  not 
have  to  go  through  Tichborne  ? — Xo,  it  is  three  miles  out  of  the 
way. 

It  would  be  going  out  of  the  way? — Yes,  very  much  out  of  the 
way. 

When  Ilonicu  Ticill'.ouxi:  paid  his  visit  to  you  coming  from 
hunting,  you  say  he  came  home  with  Colonel  GREENWOOD  ? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  hounds  met  at  that  time  at 
West  Tisted?— Yes. 

Where  was  Winchester  lying  with  reference  to  West  Tisted? — 
At  least  six  miles  from  Tichborne. 

To  the  west  ? — More  to  the  east  of  Tichborne.  It  is  close  to 
us — about  two  miles  from  us. 

What  distance  were  you  from  Tichborne  ? — About  six  miles 
from  Tichborne. 

How  far  would  he  have  to  go  from  you  to  Winchester  to  catch 
the  train? — Ten  miles  from  Winchester. 
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Your  impression  is  lie  went  about  four  in  the  afternoon? — 
About  four  or  live  o'clock. 

J)iil  lio  toll  yi>u  what  train  ho  was  going  to  catch  ? — No. 

Diil  you  iiiiiliTst;i!ul  from  him  whether  he  had  come  from  \Vin- 
i  or  Upton  to  meet  tbe  hounds? — 1  do  not  recollect. 

With  regard  to  the  cheque,  had  you  ever  heard  before  Mr. 
HOI-KINS  ,-am,-  that  day  of  any  cheque  of  KOGEK  TICIIIIIIRNE  that 
came  from  Melbourne  in  Australia? — Never  before  the  Claimant 
came  over  ;  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

If  there  had  been  such  a  thing  that  came  over  from  Australia, 

signed  by  ROGER  TICUBOKNE,    I  presume  you  would  have    all 

known  that  ROGER    had   not  been  drowned  when  tln>  '  Holla ' 

lown? — I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  shown 

to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Did  you  continue  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  your  uncle,  Sir 


,J.\Mi:s  TicimoRNE,  until  he  died?— I  saw  him  within  two  days 

of    his    ': 

Did  he  continue  to  the  last  persuaded  that  his  son  was  drowned? 
— I  never  mentioned  the  subject.     I  always  imagined  he  did. 
.  IT  mentioned  to  you  about  this  cheq 

Neither  him  nor  the  mother? — Tlie  mother  never  mentioned  the 
subject  after  lie  was  lost. 

Mr.  Justice  MM.I.OR:  I  low  did  you  know  it — in  what  way  did 
you  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  cross  and 
heart  and  R.C.T.  ? — Because  I  must  have  seen  it ;  I  WHS  so  anxious 
to  find  out  whether  I  could  recollect  it  that  I  described  it  to  one 
of  the  family  who  I  knew  knew  he  was  tattooed.  They  said  I 
must  have  seen  it,  because  the  marks  were  on  the  arm. 

What  you  have  mentioned? — That  was  some  time  ago. 
[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,] 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY.— THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1873. 

Tin:  whole  of  this  day  was  occupied  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD.  This  person  knew  probably  more  of  ROGER 
ncHBOEOT  than  any  other  living  man.  The  latter  had  no  secret  from  him;  and  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  TlCHBORNj 
confided  to  UOSfOBD  the  entire  history  of  his  love  affair  with  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY,  even  to  its  most  private  details."  Gosiori)  .'ive 
his  evidence  with  marvellous  skill  and  art,  but  he  hardly  ever  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Claimant,  who,  on  the  contrary  looked  at 
him  earnestly  during  the  evidence.  GOSFORD  spoke  also  with  the  air  of  a  man  confident  that  be  had  powerful  friends  and  backers 
and  he  repeatedly  turned  with  an  air  of  familiarity  to  the  Bench,  as  if  he  felt  that  there  he  had  an  influential  shield  against  all 
attack.  How  fully  his  assurance  was  realized  the  public  knows,  and  all  our  readers  will  eventually  see  We  subjoin  here  "a  hurried 
sketch  by  TICHBORNE  of  Mr.  FITZGERALD,  whose  evidence  appears  (ante  pp.  7,  8,  9),  and  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  there  but 
was  accidentally  forgotten.  It  is  full  of  character —as,  indeed,  all  that  TlOHBOEHI  did  in  this  way  was. 


SKETCH 


OF   MR.   FITZGERALD,    DRAWN   IN 
COURT   BY    SIR    ROGER. 


Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Before  you  begin,  Mr.  HAWKINS,  there  is 
a  little  matter  about  which  I  tliiuk  there  is  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  objection  which  you  made  to  Dr.  KENEALY,  asking  as  to  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  to  Lord  ONSLOW'S  mother.  I  was 
under  the  impression  at  the  end  of  the  case  that  Dr.  KENEALY 
insisted  on  his  right,  because  it  was  contradictory  to,  or  at  variance 
with,  the  statement  the  witness  made  yesterday.  I  understand 
now  that  that  is  not  so,  and  that  that  ground  was  withdrawn.  I  did 
not  express  either  assent  or  dissent,  but  I  should  be  prepared  to 
assent,  because  1  was  under  a  misapprehension  then.  I  understand 
now  how  it  was,  and  I  entirely  concur  that  you  cannot  do  it 
except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  witness  has  at  the  same 
time  made  a  statement,  with  which  the  statement  made  in  the  box 
is  at.  variance. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeds 
is  this,  that  you  cannot  get  from  a  witness  called  against  you  any- 
thing which  you  could  not  get  from  that  witness  if  you  called  him 
yomself,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  has  at  another 
time  made  statements  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  he  has  given 
in  chief,  and  which,  therefore,  the  Jury  ought  to  have  before  them 
in  order  to  show  how  far  they  can  trust  the  evidence  in  chief. 
For  that  purpose  and  for  that  purpose  only  can  you  ask  the 
witness  what  he  has  said  or  what  he  has  written,  or  what  he  has 
done  on  a  former  occasion  ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  the  foundation 
of  it  must  be  the  intention  to  contradict  him  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  showing  that  he  has  done  something  inconsistent 
with  it.  That  I  take  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the  matter  pro- 
ceeds, and  therefore  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  if  you  had  per- 
sisted in  your  objection,  which  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  do  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  upheld. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  J  think  it  also  right  to  state  that  the  con- 
struction of  that  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  matter  of  general  im- 
portance ;  therefore,  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  it  understood 
that  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  express  my  assent  was  that  I 
misunderstood  the  mode  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  used. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  should  state  that  when  I  withdrew  the  ob- 
jection, I  did  it  on  this  ground,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  prolong  a  discussion  or  raise  an  argument  upon  it 
which  could  by  possibility  raise  any  question  hereafter,  and  on 
that  ground  I  thought  it  better  to  let  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  expressed  my  opinion  yesterday  in  entire 
accordance  with  what  has  fallen  from  the  Court. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Now.  my  lord.  I  proposed  to  read  yesterday,  in 
of    Mrs.    GREENWOOD'S   cross-examination,    a    letter 
which  is  set  out  in  paragraph   lila,  but  there  was  an  objection 
made.     We  had  better  have  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  read. 


been    informed    by     Mrs. 
in    the    said    Bill,    named 


Master    COCKBURN  :    "We   have 
CATHERINE   CAROLINE   GREENWOOD    _    ___    ___    _____  ,   „._„ 

formerly  CATHERINE  CAROLINE  TICHBORNE,  and  we  believe  that 
in  or  about  the  month  of  August,  1867,  she,  the  said  Mrs. 
GEEBNWOOD,  received  from  the  said  Mr.  GUILFOYLE  a  letter  in 
the  terms  following." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  hope,  my  lord,  that  it  is  understood  that  I 
do  not  assent  to  the  reading  of  this,  but  I  yield  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Court  last  night  upon  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  part  of  the  answer.  It  is 
not  read  as  a  substantive  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  did  not  renew  my  objection,  because  I  under- 
stood that  your  lordships  ruled  against  me  yesterday. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  All  we  ruled  was  that  the  answer 
had  been  put  in  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  and  so  must 
be  read. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Nothing  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  these  facts  were 
proved. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  No. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  But  as  the  statement  of  GUILFOYLE. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  distinctly  the  ground  on  which  I  offer 
it.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Defendant's  own  affidavit  with  reference 
to  the  paragraph  so  and  so,  I  say  so  and  so.  Then  I  read  the 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  Justice  Lu.su  :  This  being  embodied  in  that  answer? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Master  COCKBURN  : 

"  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
"  23rd  June,  1867. 

"To  Mrs.  GREENWOOD, 

"  MADAM,  —  I  have  just  learn  thro  a  Mr.  MC!VENZIE  (a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  sent  to  Australia  by  the  Solicitors  of  the  Tich- 
borne  Estates)  that  a  man  who  lias  been  known  here  as  D'CASTRO 
has  made  use  of  my  name  in  England  by  stating  that  I  had  known 
him  here  for  some  years  and  had  identified  him  as  being  th 
lost  ROC.ER  CHARLES  TICIIBORNE  Such  statements  arc  gross  false- 
hoods and  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  they  are  I  give  you  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  I  do  know  of  the  said  D'('ASTI:O.  Be- 
fore going  further  however  I  must  state  that  since  the  departure 
of  that  '  worthy  '  for  Europe  I  have  become  aware  that  he  has 
also  made  use  of  my  name  here  on  several  occasions  that  he  had 
tried  to  obtain  or  borrow  money  and  the  enclosure  is  an 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  young  man  who  I  am 
sorry  to  think  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  induced  through  some 
nis-steUement  or  other  to  lend  !>'('  \snto  a  considerable  amount 
)f  money.  There  are  several  false  and  exaggerated  statements  of 
D'CASTRO  which  I  have  marked  on  the  margin  —  the  letter  will 
show  for  itself.  On  the  morning  that  I  read  the  paragraph  in  our 
.}  fiirnl  ni/  Iff  ralil  which  stated  that  the  lost  ROGER  CHS 


1'icn  BORNE  had  been  found  I  at  once  repaired  to  the  public  house 
at  which  it  was  stated  lie  was  skiving  anxious  of  course  to  see  a 
nember  of  the  old  TICHIIORNE  family  that  I  had  lived  with  and 
iad  always  cherished  a  great  regard  for.  But  I  could  not  r 
nisein  HXUsruo  the  features  of  the  ROGER  CHS  TICHBOKNK  whom 
I  knew  at  Tichborne  in  the  year  '46  or  47.  I  put  several  questions 
o  him  the  answers  to  which  suggested  to  me  that  lie  might  be  an 
mpostor.  My  first  question  was  whether  he  had  ever  known  one 
named  GUILFOYLE  he  answered  '  I  do  not  recollect.'  I  then  asked 
lim  several  questions  concerning  some  of  his  principal  relatives 
•ourself  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY,  Lady  DORMAR  Mrs. 
!ENNI:IT  &c  <fcc  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  of.  I 
-hen  said  that  I  could  see  no  likeness  in  his  features  to  any  of  the 
''iCHiiOKNi:  family  unless  a  fancied  resemblance  of  his  side  face  to 
hat  of  ROBEKT  Tu.'ininRNE  who  when  I  asked  did  lie  (  I  )'(  'ASTRO) 
emember  he  positively  answered  that  he  did  not  —  and  to  the  best 
if  my  belief  ROBERT  TICIIBORNE  was  at  Tichborne  Park  at  the  same 
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time  that  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  was  there  about  the  year  '46 
or  '47.  I  also  asked  why  he  had  not  corresponded  with  his  relatives 
during  his  long  absence  and  why  he  had  allowed  his  title  and 
estates  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  brother.  His  answer  to  the  former 
question  was  '  I  don't  know '  and  to  the  latter  '  I  always  liked  my 
brother.'  I  then  thought  of  BOGLE  who  being  a  remarkable 
person  he  would  be  sure  to  know  but  he  answered  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  such  a  person.  BOGLE  however  was  in 
Sydney  and  who  I  presume  had  also  seen  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  called  upon  D'CASTRO  some  few  days  afterwards  and 
made  himself  known  and  I  am  confident  that  if  D'CASTRO  can 
now  answer  any  question  concerning  the  TICHBORNE  family, 
estates  or  anything  connected  with  them  the  source  from  which 
he  has  derived  such  information  fas  the  above  answers  to  my 
questions  may  serve  to  prove)  is  BOGLE  whom  D'CASTRO  kept  and 
took  with  him  to  England  although  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  BOGLE  who  is  of  an  inoffensive  and  simple  turn  of  mind 
would  not  wilfully  take  part  in  anything  that  might  tend  to  injure 
the  TICHBOKXE  family.  D'CASTRO  did  not  even  know  that  there  were 
a  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  but  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  Sir  JAMES  whom  he  called  his  father  had  resided  atTichborne 
for  years.  I  continued  to  ask  many  other  questions  concerning 
the  TICHBORNE  family,  all  of  which  questions  he  could  not  answer. 
The  morning  of  the  first  interview  with  D'CASTRO  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  (written  by  his  secretary)  stating  that  he  (Sir 
ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE)  was  most  anxious  to  see  me  as  soon 
as  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  come  as  he  was  anxious  to  do 
some  good  for  me  or  for  any  one  else  he  added  that  had  lived 
with  his  family.  I  called  upon  him  a  day  or  so  after  receiving 
his  letter  and  was  rather  surprised  when  he  made  the  very  modest 
request  that  I  should  lend  him  £400  to  defray  his  expenses  &c  to 
Europe.  I  at  once  said  that  I  could  not  comply  with  that  request ; 
at  the  same  time  if  I  had  entertained  the  slightest  idea  of  his 
being  the  genuine  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  I  would  willingly 
have  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds.  He  said  that  he  had  written 
to  his  mother  for  money,  but  could  not  procure  any,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  England  to  see  about  his  estates,  I 
then  told  him  that  in  order  to  procure  money  for  that  purpose  he 
should  at  once  write  to  the  trustees  of  his  estates  and  demand  the 
amount  he  would  require.  What  gave  still  further  ground  for 
suspicion  was  that  I  had  invited  him  to  my  place  several  times 
and  which  is  distant  only  two  miles  from  the  public  house  at 
which  he  was  staying  my  sole  view  being  to  thoroughly  satisfy 
myself  as  to  his  identity  but  he  invariably  made  some  paltry  excuse 
and  never  came  I  even  told  him  of  my  Picture  of  Upton  one  of 
his  estates  which  I  said  he  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see.  But 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  come.  The  reason  that  he  had  shun 
me  was  that  he  dreaded  my  questions.  Would  not  anyone  naturally 
suppose  that  if  he  were  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  he  would  be 
anxious  after  his  long  absence  to  gain  whatever  information  could 
be  afforded  him  concerning  his  family  especially  by  one  who  had 
lived  with  some  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  which  information 
might  be  of  great  service  to  him  ?  This  fact  so  fully  convinced 
me  that  D'C'ASTHO  was  not  the  man  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
personate  that  from  that  time  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  him. 
I  think  that  1  have  now  given  you  the  principal  items  of  what 
I  know  of  D'CAMRO  and  I  can  only  add  that  it  would  indeed 
be  a  pitty  if  the  old  TICHBORNE  Estates  were  to  pass  from  their 
legitimate  heir.  I  trust  that  such  may  not  be  the  case. 

"  P.S.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of 
the  above  statement  which  you  may  rely  upon  as  being  correct. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  through  industry  and  perseverance 
I  have  been  most  successful  in  Australia.     I  have  an  extensive 
nursery  business  which  still  continues  to  increase." 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  need  not  read  the  rest 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   No,  it  is  simply  with   reference   to   himself, 
giving  a  gossiping  account  of  his  own  affairs. 

Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD,  sworn. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  may  be  convenient,  as  the  whole  correspon- 
dence is  now  in,  between  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  that  the  Jury  should 
have  copies,  in  order  that  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  turn  to  it. 

The  LOUD  CiriKF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly.  Then  you  have  them  in 
chronological  order  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  they  have  been  done  in  precisely  the 
way  that  I  am  using  them  and  your  lordships  are  using  them. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Is  your  name  VINCENT  GOSFORD  ? — It  is. 

Where  are  you  now  living  V — At  Clapham. 

And  what  occupation  are  you  now  in  ? — Land  agent. 

You  wore,  I  believe,  formerly  land  agent,  during  his  life,  to 
Sir  KmvAKh  D'.i  QHTY? — From  the  year  1847. 

After  Sir  KI>\VAI:I>  DOUGHTY,  were  you  the  land  agent  of  Sir 
JAMES  TICIIIIOUNE? — Yes,  until  his  death. 

And  after  liia  death  V— I  still,  as  his  executor,  had  the  receipt 
of  the  following  half  year's  rents.  I  did  not  receive  the  rents  of 
the  estates  aft<Tw;inls,  as  far  as  the  TICIIUORNK  part  of  the  property 
was  concerned ;  for  the  DOUGHTY  estate  I  continued  the  agent  for 
many  years  after. 

Until  what  year?— I  think  the  year  18US. 

Since  1  xiJM,  you  have  ceased  to  have  any  connection  at  all  with 
the  estates  in  any  way  ? — I  have. 

You  resided  during  the  time  you  acted  as  agent  for  JAMES 


TICHBORNE  and  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  at  Cheriton  V — Until  about 
the  year  1857.  After  that  I  continued  Sir  JAMES  TICHBOKNE'S 
agency,  but  I  resided  in  Wales. 

But  during  the  whole  period  I  am  now  asking  you,  that  is  the 
period  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  presence  at  all  at  Tichborne,  you 
resided  at  Cheriton  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

How  far  is  Cheriton  from  Tichborne  House  ? — A  mile  and  a 
half  across  the  fields,  scarcely  that  perhaps,  and  rather  further  by 
the  road. 

Was  your  office  for  the  estate  at  Cheriton  ? — I  had  a  private 
office  there,  but  I  had  a  business  room  at  Tichbornr  as  well. 

That  is  for  the  estate  business  at  Tichborne  ? — At  Tichborne — 
not  when  1  first  went  there,  there  was  no  room  convenient.  I 
prepared  a  plan  and  proposed  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  house.  That  addition  was  made  by  me  I  may 
say,  for  he  was  at  Upton  all  the  time. 

Was  that  addition  to  the  house  occupied  solely  by  yourself  ? — 
No,  below  I  had  an  office  and  a  strong  room  for  papers  and  boxes 
and  so  on,  and  an  additional  room  nearer  to  the  kitchen  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  store-room,  and  had  no 
connection  with  my  office.  Over  were  bedrooms. 

Were  they  rooms  occupied  by  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Entirely 
occupied  by  him — the  four. 

Those  rooms  over  your  office  ? — Yes,  I  mean  that  at  first  there 
were  but  three,  and  we  made  a  little  alteration  afterwards,  and 
made  them  into  four,  but  they  were  exclusively  occupied  by 
ROGER. 

Were  the  rooms  over  the  office  occupied  by  him  ? — Yes ;  and 
you  will  understand  that  they  were  built  all  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  one  building  run  up  in  addition  to  the  house,  and  had  a 
door  connecting  it  with  the  house. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  ROGER  ? — The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  the  vacation  of  1847,  after  he  came 
home. 

Was  he  then  at  Tichborne  spending  his  holidays  ? — Yes ;  I  do 
not  think  he  came  very  early  in  the  vacation,  but  he  came  there  I 
remember  particularly  well,  because  at  that  time  Lady  DOUGHTY 
was  staying  at  Malvern,  and  we  were  alone  there.  She  had  gone 
to  Malvern  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  and  ROGER  were  alone  ? — Yes, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  now  propose  to  put  to  you  a  general  question 
or  two,  and  then  I  will  go  into  detail.  You  continued  from  that 
time  upon  intimate  terms  of  acquaintance  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
until  the  time  he  left  England? — Until  the  very  night  he  left.  I 
left  London  by  the  mail  train  with  him,  and  got  out  at  Winchester 
and  he  got  out  at  Southampton,  therefore  I  was  the  last  of  his 
English  friends  who  saw  him. 

You  had  a  long  correspondence  with  him  afterwards,  the 
greater  part  of  which  you  have  preserved  ? — Yes.  I  may  not  have 
preserved  every  letter,  but  I  have  150,  or  something  like  that. 

Now  it  was  said  that  there  were  no  envelopes  to  your  letters  ? 
— Yes. 

Just  tell  us  the  reason  of  that — that  they  were  not  kept? — I 
can  give  you  no  further  reason  than  that  out  of  a  thousand  other 
letters  you  would  not  have  found  the  envelopes.  The  envelopes 
went  into  the  waste  paper  basket. 

I  mean  you  had  no  reason  for  destroying  them  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  never  kept  an  envelope. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Nor  I,  nor  a  letter  either. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  only  thought  it  right  as  the  observation  was 
made  to  ask  for  the  explanation  of  it. 

Can  you  remember  any  occurrence  during  the  first  vacation 
that  you  saw  him  ? — No,  not  at  this  moment.  I  remember  his 
being  at  Tichborne.  He  u?ed  to  fish  and  ride  a  good  deal  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  no  particular  occurrence  in  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  If  my  mind  was  directed  to  an  occurrence  I 
should  have  to  connect  it  with  a  date  by  some  letter  or  something. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  this  time  were  you  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  business  of  the  estate,  or  had  you  other  matters  ? 
— Yes,  except  occasionally  if  I  was  consulted  in  a  valuation  or 
arbitration  by  other  parties,  but  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  agency 
I  possessed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  commenced  your  correspondence  with 
him,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  May,  1848  ? — I  think  he  commenced 
it  with  me  if  I  remember. 

He  commenced  it  with  you  in  the  month  of  May,  1848  ? — Yes. 
I  know  it  was  a  letter  from  Stonyhurst  about  some  fishing  flies. 

It  is  No.  24  ;  that  is  your  first  ? — I  suppose  it  is  the  first.  It 
is  the  first  I  find.  I  am  not  aware  of  one  earlier. 

Now,  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  we  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left 
Stonyhurst? — 1  know  he  left  in  that  vacation.  I  cannot  speak  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  1st. 

But  you  know  the  fact  of  his  leaving  in  that  vacation  ? — Quito 
sure. 

And  he  sent  some  boxes  for  you  to  take  care  of? — Yes,  I  re- 
member that  perfectly.  He  sent  me  his  box,  and  "  odds  and 
ends  "  from  Stonyhurst,  because  he  was  leaving  that  vacation. 

I  see  he  refers  to  that  matter  of  sending  you  his  boxes,  in  a 
letter  of  the  30th  July,  18 18,  No.  27.  Now,  are  you  able  to  say 
from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  fact  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  Stonyhurst  ? — I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not.  There  never  was 
an  idea  of  his  going  back. 

Now,  upon  leaving  Stonyhurst,  I  believe  he  went  first  of  all  for 
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:i  fi-w  •  !'<   in  l'|>|..-r  tin.-v.'Mor-.-treet  '.'—  I    believe 

hi-  did.      I  know  lie  wrnt  .somewhere  li  'I'.!!-.-  In-  c.une  to  Tichhorne. 

Yi HI  1110:111  iii  ISIS? — Oh,  yea,  and 

Im  paid  a  vWt  to  liia  father  in  Clifton,  and  I  think  he    went  to 
Knoyle  as  well. 

Mr.  II  \WM\-~:    1  will   not  waste  time,  my  lord,  by   giving   the 
-ini[ily  the  numbers.     This  is  No.  L".l.  I  will  test  it  witli 

yourlordshi  It  fa  a  letter  dated  from  Upper  Qroarenor- 

ilie  lith  August,  is(s,  in  which  he  siys: — •••  I  am  quitting 
London  in  a  short  time  to  join  my  father  at  Clifton.     I 
to  stay  a  week  or  two  with  him,  and  then  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  see  my  uncle  at  Tichborne." 

Meridian-place,  Clifton,  I  believe  he  w 

Upton  for  a  short  time? — I  think  lie  did.     1  am  pretty  sure  lie 
ditl.      I  could  speak  positively  if  1  hid  the  letters  referred  to. 

I  am  taking  this  almost  from  the  letters.  1  see.  again  in 
November  he  went  to  Knoyle? —  Yes,  and  after  that  he  came  to 
Tiehborne.  I  know  he  went  to  Knoyle  before  he  came  to  Tichborne. 

No.  :>2  will  show  that.  Marly  in  the  month  of  December,  that 
would  be,  and  1  think  he  spent  New  Year's  Day  IX II)  at  Tichborne '/ 
— Well.  1  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  from  memory. 

No.  3:!  gives  it  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii  :  It  is  dated  from  Tichborne  House. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  the  1st  January. 

After  that  I  think  he  went  to  Bath  again,  to  spend  some  time. 
No  43  '! — Yes,  I  know  he  went  to  Bath. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Who  went  to  Bath  with  him? — I 
do  not  know.  1  should  think  he  went  alone,  probably  to  his 
uncle  and  aunt. 

\Vhat  date  would  that  be? 

Mr.  HAW  KIXS  :  Early  in  1849  he  was  at  Bath,  the  23rd  January  ? 
— Yes,  then  he  would  go  to  his  uncle's. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  Sir  EDWARD  DOUOHTY  and 
Lady  DOUGHTY  go  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the 
same  time  they  were  there,  and  he  went  there  to  join  them  there. 
Now  I  recollect  it  quite  well.  That  is  the  very  time,  and  that 
is  the  only  occasion,  they  were  down  there  together  at  Bath — the 
whole  of  them. 

That  is,  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  ? — Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  in 
Sydney-place. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  the  bottom  is  "my  direction  at 
Bath  is  the  same  as  my  Uncle." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  that  shows  it. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  some  cross-examination 
as  to  his  visit  at  Bath.  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  that 
pa  go  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  confine  my  attention  to  those  matters  found 
in  the  letters. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  he  speaks  of  having  gone  to 
Bath  at  the  same  time? — Yes;  that  I  am  confident  of  from  the 
fact  of  being  at  Tichborne  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  at 
Bath.  1  daresxy  I  hive  dozens  of  letters  from  Lidy  DOUGHTY 
TlCHBORNE  herself  while  she  was  away. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  how  long  they  were  away? 
— No,  I  do  not,  but  1  think  it  was  a  considerable  visit. 

Now,  in  February,  Isi'j,  ROIJEH  TICIIIIORSE  returned  to  Tich- 
borne House? — The  beginning  of  1819. 

Yes  ? — Yes,  quite  early  in  the  year. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  speaking  of  before  or 
after  he  went  to  Bath  ? — .\ftcr  he  went. 

Mr  Serjeant  I'.viiKY  :  About  page  1123,  I  think,  is  the  reference 
to  his  visit  to  liath. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  letter  of  the  2:>rd  January,  No.  43,  he 
says,  "  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  had  the 
kindness  to  sjnd  me  the  I  different  Fivnoh  horn  duets  which  you 
will  find  in  my  .sitting-room  at  Tiehborne;  "  so  that  that  fixes  it. 
Then  he  says,  '-My  direction  at  Hath  is  the  same  as  my  Uncle's  "  ; 
and  then  in  a  letter  of  the  2nd  February,  he  says,  "  1  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  the  pony  caniage  to  the  station." 

The  Wi  rxE.ss  :  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  drove  over  and 
fetched  him  myself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  who  were  resident  at 
Tichborne  at  that  time? — I  think  Colonel  and  Mrs.  MACDONAI.D, 
and  I  think  the  N  ANGLES.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  else. 

Miss  DiirciirY  was  at  that  time  at  school ? — She  was  at  the 
convent  at  Tauntou. 

Now,  having  returned  in  February,  did  Hour.!:  remain  at 
Tichborne  until  the  month  of  August  following? — Y'es,  I  believe 
he  was  away  a  little  while  in  June,  but  he  remained  there  more 
or  less  till  August.  I  do  not  think  quite  so  long  as  August,  he 
was  there  all  that  spring  and  summer. 

Now,  during  the  first  part  of  his  stay  there  until  the  month  of 
June,  Miss  DOUGHTY  was  always  at  the  convent  ? — Yes. 

Did  she  return  home  in  the  month  of  June  ? — Yea,  I  think  so, 
it  was  the  .summer  vacation. 

During  that  time  were  you  in  daily  communication  with  I.' 
—  1  >. nly.  nriny  times  a  day,  unless  by  accident   1  was  away  from 
home.   I  could  not  undertake  to  say  daily,  but  if  1  was  at  Tich- 
or  rheriton  during  his  stay  there,  there  never  was  a  day  but 
•re  together  ;  in  fact,  I  have  wished  him  further  off,  he  was 
sucli  a  nuisance  to  me  in  my  b.isiness  transactions, 
lie  interfered  with  your  Dusil  lions? — Yes. 

How  did  he  generally  amuse  himself  during  that  stay? — lie 
used  to  fish,  but  not  very  passionately.  He  had  no  passionate 
love  of  fishing,  and  he  was  not  at  all  skilful. 


I  do  not  find  throughout  the  correspondence  any  intimation 

of  InviiiiT  eaught  a  lis'i  ''.—  I  never  saw  him  do  so. 

The  I.  u:i>  CIIIK.I -.li  sni'K  i   From   Ireland  he  writes,  thoiig'i  he1 
has  the  most  tempting  tlies  he  has  not  as  yet  eaught  a  tish. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  However,  he  persevered  y— Yes,  he  used  to  fish 
in  the  borough  and  the  water  at  Tiehborne,  but  I  fished  there 
to  i.  and  I  wished  him  further  off  then,  for  he  invariably  spoilt 
our  .sport.  Likewise  he  was  fond  of  rifle  shooting  with  the  small 
rille.  He  used  to  practise  at  a  target,  and  he  med  to  shoot  at 
the  rooks  at  the  park,  and  in  faet  li-e  away  in  every  direction, 
until,  in  fact.  I  have  been  nervous  nriuy  a  time  lest  some  0 
should  be  shot. 

Was  he  fond  of  riding  abjut? — Oh  yes,  very. 
During  that  period   was  any   horse   bought  for  him? — Y 
for_'i't  the  time   in   Isl'.l,  but  during  that  year  his  uncle   bought 
him  a  horse,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it  ;   I  should  think  pretty 
early,  for  he  had  not  one   before.     He  used  to  ride  one  of  his 
uncle's. 

Tlie  I,  I':D  CHII.F  JrsricK:  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the 
horse  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  think  he  gave  it  any  name.  It  was  a  brown 
horse  brought  over  for  inspection.  He  went  to  look  at  it  at  a 
farmer's  house.  Afterwards  it  was  brought  for  me  to  see,  and 
Sir  Kow.uti)  DOUGHTY  took  my  opinion  on  it,  and  I  paid  £50  for 
it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Ami  that  was  bought  by  you  for  him  during 
that  vacation  ? — Yes,  as  a  present  from  his  uncle. 

That  year  did  he  engage  a  private  servant  ? — Y'es  ;  after  he  had 
got  his  horse,  he  took  one  of  the  stable  lads  from  his  uncle's  stable, 
TOM  MUSTON. 

Was  he  fond  of  reading? — Oh  yes,  he  was  very  fond  of  reading. 
What  sort  of  books  did  he  ready — Principally  French,  \<- 
whenever  he  went  to  Paris  he  invariably  came  back  with  a  new 
supply.  French  books,  principally  books  of  light  reading,  but 
he  had  much  more  solid  works  as  well.  He  had  LARDNEK'S  works 
and  I  cannot  remember  the  names,  but  a  great  many  books. 

I  see  in  1851  he  speaks  of  '  LARDNKR'S  Steam  Engine  "i — Yes, 
he  was  very  fond  of  studying  that. 

Do  you  remember  at  all  when  you  first  heard  talk  of  his  going 
into  the  army  ? — Yes,  during  that  year,  I  think.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  year. 

It  may  have  been  perhaps  in  1848,  or  the  very  commencement 
of  1849. 

Do  you  know,  during  the  early  part  of  1849,  the  time  he  left 
Tichborne,  that  he  was  studying  for  the  purpose  ? — Oh,  certainly, 
in  the  middle  of  that  summer,  that  took  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
He  used  to  bring  his  Euclid  down  into  my  ofliee  and  work  at  it 
constantly. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  do  you  siy  he  began  to  study 
for  the  army  to  pass  an  examination? — During  the  part  of  the 
summer  or  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  1si;(. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  say  he  brought  his  Euclid  down  to  study 
iii  your  ollice? — Constantly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  was  reading  with  some  one,  I 
take  for  granted  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  After  that,  I  think.  Was  it  before  or  after? — 
Before.  He  used  to  work  as  well  as  he  could  by  himself. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Housed  to  bring  his  Euclid  into 
your  oltice  and  work  at  it?— Yes,  years  afterwards,  before  I  knew, 
unfortunately,  how  useful  they  would  have  been,  I  might  have 
saved  handfuls  of  papers  covered  with  problems— a  whole  s  Tai>- 
book  covered  with  such  things. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  course  of  that  summer,  did  he  engage 
any  gentleman  to  assist  him? — Yes,  he  made  an  arrangement — -I 
d.)  not  know  who  recommended  him  to  him,  but  with  a  Mr. 
MAIII:I:I.Y,  who  lived  up  at  Owlesbury,  four  or  five  miles  over  the 
down. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  clergyman? — A  clergyman,  my 
lord. 

How  do  you  pronounce  that  ? — Usselbury. 
It  is  written  Owlesbury? — Yes,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  a 
correction    to   the   learned  Attorney-!  Jenend   at  the   time.        lie 
called  it  Owlesbury  ;  but  1  w.is  not  attended  to,   so  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ever  sin  .  . 

But  it  was  written  ? — Owlesbury. 

But  you  call  it  in  the  country—  —  ? — Usselbury  Down  isas  well 
known  as  Tichborne  Down,  Long  Warren,  or  any  other  pi 
the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  far  do  you  say  that  is  from  Tichbon 
Well,  it  is  a  good  long  gallop  over  the  Downs.     I  should  think 
five  or  six  miles. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  he  has 
six  miles  to  ride? — Yres,  I  think  that  is  so.  In  those  days  you 
could  gallop  all  the  way  over  the  grass  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  about  the  time  he  commenced 
taking  lessons  with  Mr.  MAKKIM.V  '! — No,  but  it  was  during  that 
summer,  and  it  did  not  continue  very  long. 

While  it  did  continue  can  you  tell  me  how  often  he  went  to 
him? — I  think  he  went  twice  a  week,  1  know  he  went  on 
fixed  days. 

Then  he  went  on  more  days  than  one  a  week? — Oh,  I  am  sure 
he  did.  It  was  twice  a  Week,  if  I  remember.  He  was  very  ear- 
nest about  his  examination — anxious  about  it  lie  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains. 

Kiding.  as  I  understand  you,  over  on  horseback  on  each  occa- 
sion ? — Yes,  he  always  went  on  horseback,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
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And  did  those  lessons  continue  until  he  left  Tich borne? — Yes, 
certainly.  In  fact  he  wrote  to  me,  I  remember,  after  he  had 
been  to  pay  Mr.  MAP.ERLY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No.  54  is  the  reference  to  Mr.  MABERLY'S 
engagement. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  it  a  letter  to  Mr  GOSFORD  or  Mr. 
HOPKINS  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  GOSFORD. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  almost  think  I  have  in  my  possession  with  that 
letter  a  receipt  from  Mr.  MABERLY  for  that  very  amount.  I  know 
I  paid  it  to  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  letter  in  which  he  asks 
Mr.  GOSFORD  to  settle  with  Mr.  MABERLY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes ;  the  letter  is—"  I  should  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  ride  or  send  a  note  to 
Mr.  MABERLY  at  Owsbury,  to  let  him  know  that  I  don't  intend  to 
take  any  more  lessons  from  him  at  present."  That  is  dated  the 
10th  of  September,  1849.  The  letter  your  lordship  was  referred  to, 
to  Mr.  HOPKINS,  isNo.  376 — "DEAR  SIR,  I  am  very  sorry  at  not 
being  able  to  go  to  Alresford  to  see  at  half  passed  2  as  I  at  in- 
tended to  do.  1  have  a  mathematical  lesson  and  I  must  go  there 
6  miles.  By  those  means  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-day." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  27th  of  June,  1849. 

By  the  JURY  :  Can  you  give  us  the  reference  to  the  cross-ex- 
amination about  Mr.  MABERLY  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1157  and  1158.  Then  there  is,  I  believe,  a  few 
pages  on  a  correction — 1811  also  refers  to  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  application  to  Lord  FITZROY 
SOMERSET  ? — Yes. 

About  his  commission  ? — Quite  well. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  reference  begins  at  1156? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Did  he  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  ? — -Many  times. 

I  mean  of  the  fact  of  his  having  made  the  application  to  Lord 
FITZIIOY  SOMERSET? — Yes,  many  times;  it  was  a  thing  that  in- 
terested us  all :  we  were  waiting  for  it. 

Now,  he  had  to  undergo  an  examination  for  that ;  you  said  he 
was  diligent  in  this  preparation  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  other  books  he  read  or  studied  besides 
Euclid? — No,  I  do  not;  I  paid  little  attention  to  his  books  or 
studies.  I  had  my  own  occupation,  and  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
coming  down  to  my  room,  there  to  sit  and  chat,  or  for  the  sake 
of  working,  I  cannot  say  that  I  troubled  much  about  his  study. 

However,  besides  his  Euclid  I  take  it  he  studied  other  books? 
— Oli,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  am  trying  to  recollect — there  was  a 
book  of  cavalry  movement,  I  cannot  remember  the  title  of,  but  I 
am  sure  there  was  a  book  of  that  kind,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  it 
years  afterwards. 

He  passed  his  examination  at  Sandhurst? — Yes,  I  know  he 
passed  it. 

He  came  back  afterwards  toTichborne? — He  came  back  after- 
wards to  Tichbomc. 

And  did  he  then  continue  his  studies  until  he  went  to  Grosve- 
nor-street? — Oh  yes,  certainly;  and  he  continued  them  again 
there. 

The  LORD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  lie  went  to  Grosvenor-street  very 
soon  after  his  appointment  at  Sandhurst? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  went  on  the  9th  of  August  to  Grosvenor- 
street. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  His  examination  was  in  July  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  2nd,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  he  went  to 
f  i  rosvenor-street. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  did  he  speak  to  you  much?  Have 
you  ever  talked  to  him  about  his  old  school  days  at  Stonyhurst, 
and  the  people  he  had  known  there? — 1  think  we  have  spoken 
about  the  people,  for  instance,  his  cousins,  the  ARUNDELS  ;  but 
as  a  rule  Stonyhurst  was  not  a  topic  of  conversation.  I  know  we 
did  talk  about  Stonyhurst  and  many  circumstances  there,  but  they 
have  slept  in  my  memory  now,  because  it  was  a  familiar  topic  to 
me  ;  I  was  at  Stonyhurst  myself,  and  therefore  every  yard  of  the 
place  I  knew  as  well  he  did. 

Did  you  yourself  not  talk  with  him  or  speak  of  the  place? — I 
cannot  carry  my  mind  back  now  to  such  a  conversation,  but  I  am 
quite  confident  we  spoke  of  Stonyhurst,  and  I  remember 
particularly  his  telling  me  that  those  flies  that  I  had  sent  him 
nyhurst,  how  well  they  answered  in  the  Kibble  and  the 
Hofldur.  I  sent  him  the  best  flies  we  used  to  use  in  the  Itchin. 
I  can  remember  that  as  a  topic  connected  witli  Stonyhurst. 

Before  lie  left  to  come  to  (i rosvenor-street,  can  you  remember 
any  talk  or  conversation  about  the  re-settlement  of  the  estates? — 
What,  before  lx('r.' 

In  1«  19? — Oh  yes,  .1  of  discussion  about  it.     Ire- 

member  that  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons. 

Now,  Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Alresford,  who  did  he  act  for? — In  the 
matter  of  the  re-settlement,  Mr.  HOPKINS  acted  for  Mr.  JAMES 
TKIHHOKNK,  arid  likewise  for  Mr  KOCKIL  TICIIIIORNI:. 

Who  acted  for  Sir  KDWAP.D  DOUGHTY? — Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  also  for  KOGKI:  TICHP.OP.NE?— 
•:t  Mr.  HOPKINS  prepared  first  of  alia 
scheme,  or  rather  it  was  drawn  up  liy  Mr.  F.KI.I.. 

I  suppose  instructed  by  Mr.  HOPKINS? — Instructed  by  Mr. 
HOPKINS,  and  therefore  HO  far  he  ierally  for  the  two,  that 

i»  as  regards  the  general  settlement. 


Who  did  you  say  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  acted  for? — Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY.  I  was  going  to  observe  in  connection  with  that,  Mr. 
HOOEH  TICHBORXE  always  protested  that  he  had  no  lawyer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  say  Mr.  HOPKINS  acted 
for  him  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact. 

There  was  no  other  legal  adviser? — None  whatever  but  these 
two. 

Now,  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  at  that  time  was  carrying  on  his  profes- 
sion, not  in  partnership  at  all ;  Mr.  CULLINGTON  had  not  joined 
him  ? — No,  not  until  years  afterwards. 

That  will  be  important  with  reference  to  another  matter.  Now 
do  you  remember  when  you  first  of  all  had  any  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  these  re -settlements? — No,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber to  a  week  or  a  month  at  all. 

It  was  during  that  time  ? — It  was  during  that  time,  as  soon  as 
they  commenced. 

Do  you  remember  the  subject  being  discussed? — Perfectly 
well. 

Do  you  remember  the  nature  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion was? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  This  is  between  ROGER  TICHBORNE  and 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

The  WITNESS  :  As  to  these  early  settlements  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  1  don't  understand  you  when 
you  say  early  settlements;  there  was  but  one  settlement,  was 
there? — No,  but  after  that  there  were  many  other  deeds  and 
matters.  That  was  the  only  settlement,  of  course,  the  re-settle- 
ments of  the  estates,  but  I  was  alluding  to  many  other  deeds  and 
matters  which  passed  afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  was  referring  to  the  re-settlements  on  his 
coming  of  age. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  use  the  plural  number ;  there 
was  but  one  ;  the  settlement  was  effected  by  a  multiplicity  of 
deeds.  I  think  there  were  no  less  than  ten. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  were  the  discussions  on  these  business 
matters  in  the  year  1849,  before  he  went  to  Grosvenor-street? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  may  ask  you  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion which  may  lead  your  mind  up  to  the  point.  I  gather  from 
the  correspondence  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  like  the  scheme  which  Mr.  HOPKINS  prepared? — That  is 
quite  true,  and  it  fell  through  altogether. 

That  may  lead  your  mind  to  what  his  objections  were,  and  the 
discussions  on  the  subject? — I  forget  exactly  what  the  objection 
was,  but  a  main  difficulty  all  through  was  the  determination  both 
of  his  uncle  and  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  and  of  Mr.  TICIIBO;;NI;  to 
have  Upton  sold. 

He  would  not  have  it? — He  would  not  have  Upton  sold,  and 
from  first  to  last,  if  you  read  his  letters  you  will  find  dozens  of 
allusions  to  it  in  which  he  says,  "  I  do  not  care  ;  I  shall  hold  out 
to  the  last ;  I  never  will  agree  ;  "  and  it  caused  unpleasantness, 
at  least,  slight  unpleasantness  between  him  and  his  father  several 
'fter  that,  because  his  father,  after  the  thing  was  all  done 
and  everything  was  completed,  would  not  come  over  to  England 
without  allusion  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  was  Sir  EDWARD'S  desire  also? — It  was  Sir 
EDWARD'S  desire  also. 

Did  he  give  you  in  the  course  of  those  discussions  any  reason 
why  he  did  not  want  Upton  to  be  sold  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  he  said  on  that  subject  ? — Well,  I  must 
tell  you  at  once,  therefore  there  need  be  no  privacy  in  the  matter, 
or  else  I  should  have  been  glad  not  to  introduce  her  name,  but 
he  determined,  because  of  the  attachment  his  cousin  had  for 
Upton — and  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  also  excessively  fond  of  it — he 
determined,  even  at  that  early  date,  in  his  own  crude  way,  that 
his  cousin  should  have  the  benefit  of  Upton.  He  talked  in  his 
own  crude  way  first  of  giving  her  a  right  to  live  there  when  he 
went  abroad,  overlooking  the  fact,  of  course,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  estates  ;  but  that  is  the  early  date  at  which  the  idea 
entered  his  mind  that  he  would  benefit  his  cousin  with  regard  to 
Upton. 

Are  you  sure  discussions  on  that  subject  took  place  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1849  ? — As  sure  as  I  stand  here.  I  could  have 
answered  you  that  10  years  ago  without  any  reference  to  these 
present  proceedings,  and  what  is  more,  I  could  prove  it  too. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Had  not  he  also  the  purpose — at 
least  I  gather  it  from  what  took  place  afterwards — of  dividing  the 
property  ? — That  was  another  object,  but  that  was  later. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  had  Mr.  HOPKINS,  before  he  went  to 
London,  been  in  communication  with  him  ? — Before  he  went? 

Before  he  went  to  London  ? — Oh,  yes,  1  should  think  so.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  had  personally  or  whether  it  was  not  in 
London  that  these  communications  took  place.  I  think  it  was. 

However,  these  business  matters  were  made  subject  to  consider- 
able discussion  during  that  summer? — Yes  ;  do  you  rr.ean  between 
him  and  Mr.  HOPKINS? 

Between  him  and  you? — Between  him  and  me  certainly,  ;ind;i 
great  bore  he  made  of  it  when  he  was  pestered  with  those  tuples 
by  Mr.  HOPKINS. 

Now,  in  August,  1849,  you  have  already  said  he  went  to  London 
and  took  up  his  residence  there  at  Mr.  SEYMOUR'S,  in  Upper 
Grosvenor-street? — Yes  ;  I  think  tho  family  were  all  out  of  town 
then,  and  there  was  nobody  but  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  in  town. 
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1  ilun't  think  li.<  was  theremuchof  the  time,  I  know  he  wag  there 
be  w.is  alone  there,  for  I   remember  coming 
up  lo  town  u'i'l  .-.I'.-in^  liiin  during  that  time. 

And  .iii|  .  lie  w.is  th.Tr  receive,  constant  letters  from 

him  '; — ( '  instantly. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  there  is  one,  No.  46.  Let  me 
ask  you.  in  that  August,  1849,  his  uncle  and  aunt  went  to 
Scotland? — They  went  there  in  that  autumn. 

In  the  month  of  August  ? — Yes :  he  met  them  in  London,  I 
think,  and  saw  them  off. 

I  see  that  is  referred  to  in  that  letter  : 

••  My  uncle  \  .unit  DorciiTY  arrived  in  town  on  that  day,  and 
•mbarked  that  very  evening  for  Scotland.  I  was  very  much 
Kiirpris.'il  win 'ii  I  lirst  learnt  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  that  my  uncle 
hail  taken  the  determination  to  go  to  Scotland,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  the  wish  comes  from  my 
uncle  alone.  I  dined  with  them  that  evening  at  an  hotel  which 
was  not  very  far  from  the  steamboat.  When  I  was  going  to  the 
railway  station  I  met  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  and  as  he  wanted  to  see 
my  uncle  he  came  with  me  to  join  my  uncle.  Mr.  HOPKINS  came 
to  see  me  at  Mr.  SEYMOUR  on  Wednesday.  We  had  a  very  long 
talk  about  the  business,  I  spoke  very  little,  I  only  answered  his 
questions,  and  I  still  refused  to  give  a  definittive  answer,  and  I 
fully  saw  by  what  he  told  me,  that  if  I  refuse  to  agree  with  that 
settlement  I  will  only  receive  nex  year  £150  as  I  receive  now. 
He  wrote  to  me  yesterday  a  long  letter  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  to  explain  to  me  that  my  entering  the  army  was  only  on  con- 
dition that  I  should  agree  with  that  settlement.  He  told  me 
many  other  thing,  among  other  that  I  did  not  speak  to  him  with 
all  the  confidence  which  lie  could  expect,  being  as  he  said  (a  thing 
which  I  never  knew  before)  myadvicer.  I  must  say  that  I  never 
saw  in  all  my  life  a  person  so  hot  upon  one  subject  as  he  is,  but 
I  don't  care,  I  will  keep  to  the  last  whatever  the  obstacles  are. 
I  try  ;»3  much  as  possible  to  avoid  to  hear  or  speak  about  the 
subject,  but  it  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  quite  a  nightmare  forme." 
Then  he  speaks  of  other  matters. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  is  one  letter  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  apparent  surprise  and  disappointment 
at  his  refusing  to  adopt  the  scheme. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  does,  my  lord ;  I  forget  the  reference. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  come  in  here  if  it  is  a 
letter  to  Mr.  GOSFORD.  It  is  of  that  date  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  mixed  up  so  much  with  the  study,  and  is 
so  difficult  to  separate  them,  but  I  see  there  is  another  letter  of 
the  U  1th  of  August,  1849,  in  which  he  says,  in  reference  to  these 
matters,  "  I  am  studying  as  much  as  can  to  be  able  to  finish  all 
what  I  have  to  the  day  by  the  1  of  October,  then  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  go  and  pass  a  week  at  Tichborne  with  my  uncle  and  aunt 
before  I  go  to  Dublin,  where  I  hope  to  go  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Mr.  HOPKINS  wrote  me  few  days  ago  to  tell  me  that  he 
wished  me  to  write  to  him  to  tell  what  was  my  last  determination 
about  the  settlement  that  he  wanted  my  answer  to  give  it  to  my 
father.  1  answered  him  that  I  was  very  soon  of  age  and  that  I 
wanted  that  time  to  think  more  deeply  upon  it,  to  be  able  to  think 
about  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I  may  not  repent  latter  in  life  of 
having  given  my  consent  without  having  well  thought  about  what 
I  was  about  to  do.  He  should  that  letter  to  my  father  as  he  told 
me  he  had  wished  to  do,  and  he  wrote  me  (and  I  received  his  letter 
yesterday)  that  my  father  was  very  glad  to  see  that  I  studied  the 
things  so  much  and  that  he  approved  of  my  delay  to  be  able  to 
think  more  about  it.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  I  hope  then  to  be  quiet 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  not  having 
received  any  letter  from  uncle  or  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  these  the  numbers  as  they 
stood  originally,  or  as  altered  following  the  chronological  order '? 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  altered  to  follow  the  chronological  order. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  what  they  are, 
because  the  numbers  in  the  thick  volume,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
are  all  right,  and  I  thought  those  were  the  numbers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  assist  my  friend  by  giving  him  the  black 
number  in  the  margin  as  well.  You  will  find  these  among  the 
letters  written  by  ROGER  TicnuoiiNE  to  Mr.  GOSFORD,  No.  12. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  And  what  is  No.  46? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No.  9. 

Now,  do  you  say  you  went  to  see  him  in  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  remember  that  quite  well. 

Did  you  see  him  there  more  than  once? — I  think  I  did,  for  I 
know  I  was  in  London  several  days. 

Did  you  every  day  you  were  in  London  see  him  nearly? — 
Every  day  I  was  in  town.  I  came  up  to  town  specially  to  be 
with  him. 

!><>  you  remember  any  of  your  discussions  in  town? — No,  I 
cannot  siy  I  do.  I  think  when  I  was  with  him  he  was  more  bent 
upon  amusing  himself  a  little. 

When  you  were  with  him? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  much  of  his 
ti was  devoted  to  study  while  I  was  in  town. 

Hut  did  you  learn  from  your  communications  with  him  that  he 
was  studying? — Certainly,  I  understood  he  was  reading  with 
some  one. 

In  town  ? — Yes,  some  tutor. 

1  see  in  No.  1 1  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Ilr.NRT  SEYMOUR.  You  say 
Mr.  HKNHY  SEYMOUR  was  there  part  of  the  time?— Yes;  I  know 
he  was  there  some  part  of  the  time. 

This   is    dated    the    7th    September,   1849 :— "  Mr.    HENKY 


MOUR  went  away  about  ten  days  ago.  Since  that  time  I 
enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  the  life  of  a  Misanthrope.  I 
know  nobody  in  London  at  pres.  nt.  It  is  also  wonderful 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  in  town  at  present.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  plan  for  me  at  present  to  be  a  Misanthrope, 
because,  with  my  little  taste  for  study,  it  makes  me  study  from 
morning  to  night,  if  it  is  only  to  do  something.  1  am  getting  on 
with  my  studies  very  well.  I  intend  to  pass  a  Mathematical 
examination  before  I  leave  London,  and  to  receive  my  certificates, 
which  will  prove  thatl  know  an  much  Mathematics  as  is  required 
of  me  to  know  at  present.  It  may  be  of  little  use  to  me  at 
present,  but  it  will  be  perhaps  useful  for  my  promotion.  I  begin 
to  1)  v  with  tailors  and  accoutrement  maker,  and  1  see 

quite  plain  that  they  will  give  me  occupation  for  this  month, 
before  everything  tits  well.  I  shall  have  a  Te  Deum  sung  whe.n 
the  first  of  October  comes,  and  that  I  will  have  passed  my 
examination,  and  I  may  leave  London.  I  don't  like  London  at 
all.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  to  Tichborne  for  a  week,  or  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month,  to  rest  myself  of  all  the  fatigues  of 
my  studies."  And  so  on. 

Did  he  speak  to  you  while  in  London  at  that  time  about 
buying  any  charger  ? — Yes,  I  went  with  him  to  Cox's.  I  forget 
whether  we  went  elsewhere. 

Did  you  find  one  ? — Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  he  bought  one,  not 
when  1  was  with  him,  but  afterwards ;  he  bought  not  one  but 
two  horses  there.  I  know  I  went  with  him  and  looked  at  one 
or  two. 

Do  you  remember  his  speaking  to  you  about  one  he  bought  at 
Maidstone  ? — Yes,  I  do  quite  well.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
the  occasion  though.  I  cannot  bind  myself  to  the  occasion. 

It  must  have  been  so,  because  I  see  in  No.  1G  black  and  No. 
.">!>  red  he  writes  to  you :  "  1  went  last  Monday  to  Maidstone  to 
see  the  horse  I  spoke  to  you  about  when  you  were  last  in  London?" 
— Yes,  I  recollect  going  to  Maidstone  to  look  at  one. 

Now,  after  leaving  London  did  you  know  he  went  to  Knoyle 
for  a  time? — He  did. 

That  is  also  mentioned  in  No.  59.  "  I  am  going  to  Knoyle  on 
Monday."  That  letter  is  dated  26th  of  September,  1849.  I  see 
the  next  letter,  No.  61,  is  dated  the  18th  October,  from  Knoyle 
house.  That  would  tell  you  he  was  there  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  In  a  previous  letter,  No.  57,  he  says, 
"My  father  is  at  Knoyle  at  present.  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  last  Saturday.  He  wishes  me  to  join  him  on  the  29th." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  then  this  is  the  llth  of  October:  1;I  left 
London  on  the  second  of  this  month  to  come  and  pass  a  few 
days  with  my  father  before  he  goes  back  to  Paris.  I  shall  leave 
Knoyle  on  Munday,  the  15th  of  this  month,  as  my  Uncle  and 
Lady  DOUGHTY  have  allowed  me  to  pass  few  days  at  Tichborne, 
before  I  go  to  Ireland,"  and  so  on.  Then  I  see  the  18th  of 
October  he  was  at  Tichborne.  I  see  here  is  a  letter  No.  62,  or 
305,  in  black,  addressed  to  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR,  dated  from 
Tichborne  Park,  18th  October,  "Mr  DEAR  HENRY, — I  received 
your  very  kind  letter  this  morning." 

Now  on  the  24th  October  we  know  that  he  left  England  for 
Dublin. — I  know  he  left  in  October.     I  don't  remember  the  date. 
Now  in  Dublin  you  were  in  constant  correspondence  with  him? 
— Yes;  regularly. 

After  he  had  left  England,  did  his  uncle  ROBERT  die? — Ye.s  he  did. 
Early  in  November? — Yes,  1849. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  3rd  of  November. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  believe  you  were  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE'S 
executor  ? — Yes  I  was. 

And  you  attended  the  funeral  ? — Yes ;  I  went  down  before  the 
funeral  to  arrange  it.  He  died  at  Malvern,  and  I  went  down 
there  immediately.  I  was  not  with  him  when  he  died,  but  I  saw 
him  previously,  and  I  went  down  again  afterwards  to  arrange 
for  his  removal  to  Tichborne. 

He  wrote  to  you,  No.  69,  November  llth,  telling  you  how  he 
was  getting  on  with  his  drill  ? — I  don't  carry  my  memory  to  the 
contents  of  his  letters. 

No,  I  just  call  your  attention  to  it  as  I  go  along? — I  remember 
his  writing  about  it. 

'•I  am  getting  on  very  well  with  my  different  drills;  I  have 
finished  my  foot  and  carbine  exercises.  I  began  the  sword  on 
Saturday.  I  begin  to  know  some  persons  in  Dublin  ;  1  have 
been  to  several  dinner  parties  already.  I  suppose  that  you  have  seen 
Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  that  he  has  spoken  to  you  about  those  | 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  last  August.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  them  when  I  was  in  London.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
HENRY  SKY.MOII:  about  it  but  I  have  not  received  any  answer.  I 
don't  know  how  all  those  matters  are  to  be  settled,  because  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  1  shall  be  able  to  get  leave  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year."  Did  that  refer  to  the  settlements  again  '! — -Entirely. 
And  I  see  you  said  he  had  been  pressed  about  Upton  ? — V«  -. 
And  1  see  on  the  1st  December,  No.  7'2,  he  expressed  surprise 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  HOPKINS.  "  1  am  very  much 
surprised  that  since  I  joined  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  HOPKINS. 
I  wonder  if  he  got  those  papers  back  again,  I  am  thinking  of 
writing  to  him  to  ask  him  to  send  me  those  papers.  I  think  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  London  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  at  the 
end  of  next  month  (don't  mention  this  particular  to  anybody)  ; 
but  I  dont  think  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Tichborne  because  all 
those  fumily  matters  will  be  going  on,  and  I  fear  that  if  I  was  at 
Tichborne  it  would  bring  me  into  trouble  with  my  Uncle,  thing 
which  I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible."  Had  that  reference 
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to  the  sale  of  Upton  ? — Yes,  entirely  ;  and  he  was  most  anxious 
always  to  avoid  affronting  his  uncle  in  any  way.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  connected  with  Mr.  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE'S  family  ? 

Do  ? — ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  not  present  at  it. 

He  was  in  Dublin  at  that  time  ? — He  was  in  Dublin  at  that 
time.  You  will  see  an  allusion  to  it  when  he  writes  to  me  to 
know  what  his  uncle  left  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  had  an  account  of  the  funeral 
from  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — I  daresay  she  did  write  to  him.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  funeral.  Perhaps  I  may  remark  how  it  is  stamped 
on  my  memory.  Bishop  BltowNytlie  present  bishop  of  Mine  via, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  South  Wales,  came  over  to  be  present. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  family,  and  at  the  moment  the  body 
was  to  be  moved  through  the  ground  to  the  church  a  most 
violent  storm  broke  out.  Every  one  was  present.  The  bearers 
were  ready  to  take  it,  and  he  took  the  occasion  to  make  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  discourses  that  was  ever  uttered,  to  say  the 
truth,  and  at  a  time  when  the  attendants  and  company  would 
have  been  otherwise  waiting ;  therefore  that  impressed  itself  on 
us  in  the  most  distinct  manner. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  see  another  letter  here  on  the  same  matter  to 
you.  That  is  again  from  Portobello  Barracks.  It  is  the  14th 
December  : — "  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  mentioned  my  intention 
of  going  to  England."  He  wished  to  keep  that  matter  secret 
from  Lady  DOUGHTY? — Yes,  because  he  knew  if  he  did  not  he 
would  be  pestered  with  business.  That  was  the  bugbear. 

Then  he  says: — "The  objection  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last 
letter  to  go  to  Tichborne  at  present  if  I  can  get  leave,  is  that  by 
refusing  to  agree  to  those  settlements  my  uncle  might  get  vexed 
against  me  and  get  into  trouble,  thing  which  I  wish  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible,  and  if  it  was  to  happen  would  pain  me  very 
much,  and  I  think  that  by  keeping  away  I  may  perhaps  avoid  it 
in  a  great  measure.  I  wish  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  that 
subject  in  your  next  letter.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  answer  my  letter  as  soon  as 
possible,  an  give  me  as  much  information  as  you  can  about  what 
is  going  on  at  Tichborne,  and  if  you  had  any  privat  conversation 
with  Lady  DOUGHTY  about  that  subject,  and  how  she  likes  my 
coming  of  age."  He  was  coming  of  age  the  following  January. 
'•I  suppose  you  had  many  conversations  with  her  on  that  point 
as  well  as  others."  He  came  over,  however,  at  that  Christ- 
mas, did  he  not? — Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  because 
he  was  present  at  Tichborne  when  he  came  of  age  on  the  5th 
January. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  at  the  time  of  his  visit  ? — Perfectly 
well.  I  was  more  in  Tichborne  House  than  my  own  at  that 
time. 

Was  Miss  DOUGHTY  at  home  at  Christmas? — Yes. 

The  LOP.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  the  time  Miss  BRAINE  was 
staying  there  '! 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was. 

She  was  at  home  at  that  time? — Yes. 

ROGEK  TICHBORNE  came  there,  I  think,  on  the  1st  January ; 
certainly  on  the  5th  January — that  was  the  day  he  came  of  age — 
he  was  there  'i — lie  was  there  certainly. 

Were  there  any  doings  or  preparations  ? — Do  you  mean  plant- 
ing a  tree ''. 

Yes  ? — That  is  one  thing  that  took  place.  He  planted  a  tree 
there.  Miss  BRAINE  was  present. 

Were  there  any  other  festivities? — Yes,  I  thipk  we  had  a 
tenants'  ball,  and  a  house  full  of  company. 

Do  you  remember  discussing  with  him  any  matters  during  that 
visit? — I  cannot  carry  my  mind  back  to  any  discussion  of  any 
particular  topic,  but  we  never  met  in  my  rooms  without  discuss- 
ing this  business  at  that  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  business  of  the  settlement ? — 
The  business  of  the  settlement,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  just  suggest  a  topic  to  you.  Do  you  re- 
member or  not  as  early  as  that  month  of  January  he  had  any 
discussion  with  you  about  any  will,  or  about  any  other  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  ? — Quite  well ;  it  began,  I  should  think,  before 
that — almost  certainly  as  early  as  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  talk  about  a  will  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Let  me  call  attention  to  this  letter,  because  it 
may  refresh  your  memory  ? — I  know  it  without.  He  knew  he 
could  not  make  a  will  until  he  came  of  age,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  certain  intentions  he  had  to  carry  those  out  in  his  will 
directly  he  came  of  age. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Neither  could  he  make  a  will,  such 
as  he  afterwards  made,  until  the  settlement? — No,  my  lord,  nor 
dirt  lie  attempt  it,  but  he  was  not  aware,  perhaps,  of  that,  and 
determined,  when  he  came  of  age,  to  make  a  will,  and  he  had 
contemplated  carrying  out  the  settlement  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age ;  in  fact  it  was  a  great  object  to  have  it  signed  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age,  and  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all  that  one  thing 
and  another  delayed  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  delay? — He  went 

back  to  Ireland  for  one  thing,  and  then  he  would  never  take  the 

He  to  answer  any  of  Mr.  HorKiNs's  letters,  and  he  sent  deeds 

over  to  him  which  he  would  never  read  or  look  at  and   always 

wanted  to  keep  them  until  he  saw  me,  and  he  urged  me  to  go  to 

Ireland,  but  1  would  not  be  bothered  with  that  errand,  and  Mr. 

vs  himself  desired  me  to  go  to  Ireland  because  he  knew  I 

had  more  influence  with  him  than  anybody  else,  and  thought  1 


would  induce  him  to  sign  those  deeds,  but  I  declined,  and  Mr. 
HOPKINS  went  himself  later  on. 

Now  let  me  read  you  a  letter  of  the  20th  January,  1850,  No. 
81,  one  from  Portobello  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — "  I  received  your  very  kind  letter  this 
morning,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  details 
which  you  gave  me  in  it,  I  cannot  understand  that  my 
Father  and  Uncle  leave  all  those  business  of  settle- 
ment, so  much  in  Mr.  HOPKINS  hands  without  trying 
to  get  some  information  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves ;  Mr.  HOPKINS  seems  to  carry  on  the  business,  to  such 
a  point  that  when  he  will  think  proper  to  consult  witli  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
the  business  will  have  been  carried  on  so  far  as  to  make  the  diffe- 
rent changes,  if  some  are  to  be  made,  very  difficult  and  expensive. 
1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  HOPKINS  at  the  same  time  as  yours, 
he  mentions  nothing  except  what  you  told  me  in  yours  about  the 
furniture  in  the  house,  he  does  not  tell  me  anything  about  what 
my  Father  said  about  my  decision  about  Upton.  As  soon  as 
those  matters  will  be  farther  advanced  I  shall  write  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  to  begin  to  settle  my  private  affairs  with  him,  which 
will  1  have  no  doubt  take  some  time  to  settle  (you  know  what  it 
is,  I  told  you  what  it  was  before  I  lef  Tichborne).  I  dont  suppose 
that  Lady  DOUGHTY  has  the  least  notion  of  it  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  family,  I  suppose  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  know  it.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  write  to  me 
regularly  what  is  going  on  at  Tichborne." 

Now  does  your  memory  serve  you  as  to'that? — Perfectly. 
Now  will  you  tell  us  what  it  was  all  about  ?— It  was  as  to 
carrying  out  his  intentions  with  reference  to  Upton  with  regard 
to  Miss  DOUGHTY. 

Was  it  a  long  discussion  you  had  ? — Yes,  very  long,  and  very 
many. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  it  was  ? — First  of  all,  he  was  determined 
from  the  very  first  to  benefit  her,  and  gratify  her,  knowing  her 
great  attachment  to  Upton ;  and  next  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  state  of  the  family  settlements.  He  knew  ten  times 
as  much  about  them  as  his  father  did  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  left  everything  to  Mr.  HOPKINS,  and  never 
read  a  deed  in  his  life,  and  never  understood  them  if  read  to  him ; 
but  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  mastered  them  thoroughly,  and  with 
regard  to  Upton,  he  had  several  reasons  in  addition.  He  has 
often  talked  it  over  with  me.  First  of  all,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
was  to  inherit  the  estates,  but  there  is  another  reason  which  I  do 
not  think  has  been  mentioned  or  known.  By  some  error,  the  will 
of  Sir  HENRY,  the  Tichborne  estates  became  solely  at  the  mercy  of 
Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  absolutely,  and  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
could  have  settled  every  inch  of  Tichborne  on  his  own  daughter  ; 
but  with  the  high  family  feeling  which  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
possessed,  he  declined  to  do  this,  and  simply  bargained  that  they 
should  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  £32,000  in  favour  of  his 
daughter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  explains  how  Tichborne  be- 
came to  be  so  heavily  encumbered  with  that  £32,000  ? — Entirely  ; 
otherwise  you  will  see  in  a  moment  that  Sir  EDWARD  was  merely 
tenant  for  life  of  the  Tichborne  estate,  and  could  have  no  such 
power  as  that.  You  see  the  older  solicitors  who  were  familiar 
with  those  deeds  are  gone,  and  it  has  not  been  the  business  of  the 
more  recent  solicitors  to  go  back  to  them. 

Then  the  charge  of  £32,000  on  Tichborne  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
DOUGHTY  was  a  charge  created  by  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was  it  ? 
— Kutirely. 

I  had  supposed  it  was  created  by  the  grandfather  ? — Oh  dear 
no. 

Sir  EDWARD'S  father? — No,  it  was  created  by  Sir  EDWARD  in 
favour  of  Miss  DOUGHTY  and  charged,  and  in  addition  to  that,  she 
had  an  £8.000  charge  on  the  Upton  property  ;  that  is  how  it 
began. 

And  was  ROGER  aware  of  this  ? — Perfectly,  and  he  appreciated 
the  high  family  feeling  of  his  uncle,  and  determined  to  recognise 
that  in  his  dispositions  as  regards  Upton  in  favour  of  Miss  DOUGHTY, 
Sir  EDWARD'S  only  child.  That  weighed  constantly  very  largely 
with  ROGER  in  his  views. 

Still  she  was  wholly  to  come  after  her  brother  ALFRED? — No, 
that  is  quite  true.  He  made  a  very  proper  disposition  in  that 
respect. 

If  ALFRED  had  had  children,  it  never  would  have  come  to  Miss 
DOUGHTY? — No,  he  did  the  proper  thing,  and  after  his  brother  he 
intended  to  benefit  Miss  DOUGHTY  ;  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  this,  and  has  alluded  to  it  many  times 
since  the  last  Trial,  and  the  in  justice  that  was  done  to  Sir  EDWARD 
by  no  allusion  being  made  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  I  see  another  letter  of  the  7th  March, 
1350,  No.  85. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  you  for  a 
very  long  time,  when  I  received  a  short  time  ago  that  very  short 
note,  which  I  was  sorry  to  see  gave  me  so  very  little  news  about 
Tichborne,  especially  about  the  new  scheme — 

What  was  that — about  the  £30,000  being  raised  for  the 
brother  ? — I  do  not  feel  very  clear  as  to  that.  It  was  something 
that  was  never  carried  through.  I  think  it  was  a  proposition,  but 
I  do  not  remember  now  sufficiently  to  speak  of  it  with  any 
certainty. 

Now  the  settlements,  as  we  know,  ultimately,  as  you  said,  were 
signed  in  Ireland — Mr-  HOPKINS  having  gone  over  to  get  the 
deeds  executed  ? — Yes. 
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I  think,  after  .'>n  of  them,   EtOOEB  TlCHBOROT  wrote 

v  gave  me  an  account  of  it,  I  re- 

•  T.      I  remember  Mr.  H«rKiss's  visit  perfectly  wi-11. 

Tin-  •  <i.  I  think,  w:is  tin-  month  of  May? — I  know  he 

vent  over  to  Paris  to  give  Sir  .1  \MI.S  an  account  of  it  afterwards. 

In  tlic  e.irly  part  oi  >u  say  there  was  something  about 

a  will.  Mail  In-  spoken  to  you  about  tin-  provisions  that  he  luul 
inten.h  d  in  tin-  will? — Oh,  yes,  entirely. 

Will  you  tell  me  of  any  discussion  you  had  with  him  during  his 
visit  to  F.nglaiid? 

The  LoKI>  Ci  •;  :  In  January.  1  s.'jOy  —  Yes.  it  was 

during  that  time  that  we  did  discuss  the  provisions,  ami  one  of 
the  tint  Step -i  was  1.1  put  him  into  possession  of  his  position  as 
regarded  the  property  and  the  settlements,  wlial  his  position 
would  be,  and  for  that  purpose  I  advised  him  to  write,  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER,  and  got  in  writing  a  detailed  account  of  his  position 
as  regards  the  settlement,  and  that  letter  he  got  from  Mr. 
Si.At  I.HTKK.  1  remember  a  very  long  and  ably  written  letter 
from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  on  the  subject. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  to 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  date  of  the  first  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
was  the  5th  of  February,  1850,  and  it  is  No.  !!'.l;i. 

The  WITNESS  :   Is  that  a  short  letter,  may  I  ask? 

Mr  HAWKINS  :  A  very  short  one? — That  is  aletter,  I  remember, 
I  think  he  scratched  down  at  Upton  '! 

No,  it  is  one  he  wrote  from  Portobello  ? — Yes,  he  took  it  away 
with  him  to  Portobello. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Took  it  away? — Yes,  he  scratched 
a  copy,  I  remember,  and  put  it  to  me  as  something  that  he  ought 
to  write  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  obtain  what  lie  wanted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  see  it  is  "Portobello  Barracks,  Dublin. 
Private.  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Ishould  be  very  anxious  as  soon  as  the 
different  settlements  which  you  are  now  making  with  Mr.  lloi'Kixs 
will  be  finished  to  make  my  will,  in  as  private  a  manner  as 
possible,, — If  you  will  undertake  the  task  an  keep  it  secret  especially 
to  my  family  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  had  the 
kindness  to  let  me  know — The  reason  which  makes  me  take  such 
a  step  is  that  supposing  I  went  on  foreign  service  and  that  during 
that  time  my  Father  and  Uncle  died  and  that  I  should  die  during 
the  time  of  my  absence  I  should  like  to  make  some  dispositions 
before  hand  which  dispositions  I  should  wish  to  be  carried  into 
effect  after  my  death.  I  remain,  My  dear  Sir,  Truly  Yours  K.  C. 
Tii'in.oiiM;.  Carabineers.  5th  of  February.  1850." 

The  WITNESS  :  I  think,  if  I  may  point  it  out,  if  you  refer  to  a 
letter  to  me  about  that  date,  you  will  find  that  he  tells  me  that 
lie  has  written  that  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  that  sort  just  about  that  same  date.  " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  Now,  there  comes  an  answer, 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  not  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  answer  to  that,  my 
lord. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  answer  is  to  a  later  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  the  matter  seems  to  have  slumbered. 
There  is  nothing  more  between  that  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  until  the 
month  of  February  in  the  following  year? — No,  he  was  away  in 
Ireland  all  the  rest  of  that  year  ;  that  is  the  reason  nothing  was 
done. 

Hut  that  leads  me  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  during  that  visit 
to  England  in  the  month  of  January,  1850,  he  spoke  to  you  about 
foreign  service  ? — Yes,  he  did  as  far  back  as  that. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  on  that 
subject  was? — His  idea  was  to  get  into  an  Indian  regiment,  and 
to  remain  abroad  a  good  many  years — a  good  long  time.  At  that 
time  lie  had  a  vague  idea  of  being  away  a  long  while,  and  his  idea 
was  to  make  his  will  and  put  everything  in  shape,  so  that  the 
property,  in  any  sort  of  way,  might  not  suffer,  no  matter  how 
long  he  was  away.  Might  I  say  that  was  his  earlier  idea;  it  was 
very  different  afterwards. 

Now  we  have  the  fact  of  Mr.  HOPKINS  going  to  C'ahir;  you 
will  find  the  description  of  that  is  No.  98  :  "I  have  received  the 
visit  of  Mr.  HOPKINS  who  brought  with  him  the  different  Deeds 
and  Settlements  which  I  had  to  sign  before  he  left  this  place. 
You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  signed  them,  and  that  the 
groat  business  has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  conclusion."  I  see 
then  he  comments  on  some  of  the  deeds.  "  I  am  taking  all  the 
necessary  informations  about  my  exchange,  which  will  1  am  able 
to  see  at  present  able  to  make  without  any  loss  of  money  on  my 
part.  I  have  in  some  way  changed  my  mind  about  the  regiment 
into  which  I  intended  to  have  exchanged  in.  1  think  at  present 
that,  instead  of  the  loth  Hussars,  I  shall  exchange  into  another 
cavalry  liegimeiit."  Does  that,  lead  you  to  recollect  particularly 
the  conversation  you  had  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  about  the 
nature  of  the  exchange  '! — Yes,  1  remember  the  conversation 
such  as  you  have  read  it  there.  He  first  of  all  had  an  idea  of 
getting  into  some  regiment  of  Hussars. 

The  LORD  CHILI  JUSTICE:  The  15th?— And  after  that,  into 
the  Lancers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  his  first  idea,  the  15th? — Yes;  and 
after  that  he  had  an  idea  of  getting  into  the  Lancers,  1  think. 

During  that  year  there  was  a  constant,  as  you  say,  harping  on 
Upton  being  sold? — Yes. 

I  see  a  letter,  No.  9'.),  on  the  same  subject,  thanking  ROGER  for 
having  signed  the  deeds.  Then  BO  enclosure — "I  waited  till  the 
return  of  .Mr.  HOPKINS  from  Paris  with  the  Deeds  which  he  took 
over  for  your  Father's  signature  before  1  wrote  to  you,  1  am  very 


much  pleased  with  you  for  having  so  promptly  signed  them  and 

hope  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  are  troubled  with 

more  business—  1   am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  still   pli 

with  your  Kegimeiit  and  trust  that  your  new  commanding  ' 

will  be  as  agreeable  to  you  M  Colonel  JACKSON  WU— We   have 

rain  every  day  which  is  very  good  for  the  Country  and  I  drive 

out  every  day— the  NANGLLS  are  here  and   CAROLINE  and  K  A  i  IV 

often  iide  together.      1  continue  to  dn  lay  for  I  am  now 

so  weak  that  I  am  afraid  of   riding.      I   have   not    been    »ue 

in  letting  Upton  which  1   particularly  iu  my 

power   to    keep   it   iu    proper  order  and   repair   the   value    of   it 

will  be   less   and   less   if   it   is   not  occupied    it  would   be   very 

advantageous  to  us  all  if  you  would 

That  seems  to  be  an  enclosure  iu  No.  '.i'.i.     It  is  the  L'i'.th  of  May, 

1850. 

Now,  in  August  you  received  a  letter,  to  which  I  want  to  call 
your  attention,  No.  112,  which  Ishould  like  you  to  give  me  some 
explanation  about.  It  is  addressed  to  you — "  private  and  ' 
dential.  Mv  DEAR  Slit, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last 
letter  yesterday.  1  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  several  re- 
marks which  you  made  about  Lady  DOUGHTY,  (I  know  cno; 
her  character  to  see  that  all  what  you  say  is  perfectly  true. )  There. 
is  a  peculiarity  which  has  taken  place  a  short  time  ago,  and  which 
is  the  cause  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  I  are  not  on  the  best  terms, 
it  is  what  explains  to  me  why  she  never  mentions  my  name  before 
you  or  never  writesto  me.  The  last  letter  which  I  received  from 
her  is,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  more  than  six  weeks  ago.  I 
never  would  have  thought  that  such  a  trifle  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  kind  of  rupture  between  us.  The  cause  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  this :  I  wrote  several  times  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  about 
my  intention  of  going  to  India  till  about  (as  far  as  I  can  remember 
six  weeks  or  two  months),  When  I  wrote  to  her  that,  not  re- 
ceiving any  more  answer  to  my  private  letters,  I  thought  that  our 
private  correspondence  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  1  have 
never  heard  or  received  any  letters  from  her  since  that  time, 
don't  talk  at  present  of  my  plan  of  going  to  India,  but  it  is  all 
the  same  fully  my  intention.  I  have  always  wished  to  serve  in 
that  country,  but  my  father  objecting  to  it,  and  my  not  being  of 
age,  prevented  me  from  carrying  that  plan  into  execution.  It 
will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  property,  because  it  will  enable 
the  trustees  to  pay  the  debt  which  is  on  it  sooner.  My  intention 
is  to  go  to  India  for  10  years;  I  hope  that  in  the  length  of  time 
the  property  will  be  sent  to  right  again,  because  it  is  not  even  so 
the  dilliculty  of  paying  the  debt  which  is  on  the  property  which 
is  very  great,  but  it  is  of  building  and  repairing  the  different 
farms  and  cottages,"  and  so  on.  Then  he  says  : — "  I  shall  most 
probably  exchange  into  the  10th  Hussars  or  the  !)th  Lancers; 
they  are  the  two  last  Regiments  which  went  out.  The  only  thing 
which  keeps  me  from  exchanging  now  is  that  I  am  waiting  for  my 
lieutenancy,  and  that  I  want  to  see  my  family  before  going  out  of 
the  country.  You  misunderstood  me  when  I  spoke  to  you  of 
giving  Upton  to  Miss  DOUGHTY.  It'  I  ever  did  such  a  thing  it 
would  never  be  my  intention  of  giving  her  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  selling  it  or  doing  with  it  whatever  she  chose  ;  that  lias 
never  been  my  intention.  But  what  I  thought  of  doing  was  this  I 
took,  as  you  most  likely  know,  a  great  fancy  for  my  Cousin  more 
even  so  that  lever  felt  or  care  to  feel  for  any  other  young  lady  of 
her  age.  Well  as  I  know  that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  place  I 
thought  that  when  I  should  go  abroad  I  should  give  her  leave  to 
go  there  whenever  she  liked  and  remain  there  as  long  as  she  chose. 
1  never  went  more  than  that.  I  perfectly  understand  what  you 
told  me  is  going  on  at  Tichborne,  I  could  not  help  laughing  about 
what  you  said  about  the  school  room,  there  must  be  about  as 
much  study  going  on  there  as  in  my  xmoking  room  at  the  top  of 
your  office."  Then  I  see  he  alludes  there  to  some  Scotch  gentle- 
man staying  iu  the  house,  and  Lady  TICIIBORNE,  and  I  see  he 
asks  you  to  send  him  information  of  what  is  going  on  at  Tichborne? 
— Yes. 

1  lad  you  communicated  at  all  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  so  as  to  be 
able  to  show  from  her  what  was  the  reason  of  the  supposed  rupture? 
— No,  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  what  it  was.  I  was  in 
a  very  difficult  position.  I  was  on  the  greatest  terms  of  in; 
with  each.  Lady  DOUGHTY  trusted  me  just  as  much  as  ROGER, 
and  therefore  I  was  often  placed  in  a  peculiarly  dillicult  position 
between  the  two,  and  I  always  avoided  with  ROGLI:  its  much  as 
possible  any  private  discussion  whatever  on  those  topics.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  keep  clear.  Lady  DOUGHTY  knew  that  I  had  his 
confidence,  and  he  knew  that  I  had  hers  ;  and  in  so  difficult  a 
matter  it  was  a  very  delicate  position  indeed  to  act  honourably 
with  regard  to  both. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  Oneteet that  from  the  correspondence, 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  so;  and  one  cannot  help  remarking  that 
t  here  was  a  sort  of  double  correspondence? — There  was.  1  told 
him  frequently,  in  fact  I  thought  it  better.  I  did  not  encourage, 
you  must  understand,  the  feeling  he  entertained  towards  his 
cousin,  because  I  felt  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  it  was  too  important  a 
subject  to  risk,  with  what  we  knew  of  ROGER  then.  His  character 
was  not  formed,  his  habits  not  precisely  those  which  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  in  the  husband  of  Miss  DOUGHTY,  and  Ifeltmore 
with  Lady  DOUGHTY  than  with  ROGER,  and  Itook  that  course. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  did  you  first  know  that  he 
really  had  formed  an  attachment  for  his  cousin  ? — In  the  early 
days  of  1849. 

You  knew  that  ho  admired  his  cousin  and  was  become  attached 
to  her?— Perfectly. 
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Did  you  become  aware  of  that  from  your  own  observation  or 
anything  he  told  you  ? — More  from  my  own  observation  than 
anything  else,  because  his  feelings  were  so  delicate  on  the  point 
that  he  did  not  discuss  it,  and  did  not  talk  of  it.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sincere  feeling  of  attachment  for  his  cousin.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent,  but  not  a  thing  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  the  time,  I  think,  when  there  was  a 
discussion  about  Upton  being  settled,  so  that  Miss  DOUGHTY  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  About  October,  1850.  I  see  he  wrote  to  you, 
when  he  was  still  in  Ireland,  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  Poole 
election  ? — Yes,  I  remember  his  writing. 

He  speaks  there  a  good  deal  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
so  on.  It  is  No.  119 — the  one  which  your  lordship  alluded  to 
yesterday. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  About  the  shower  of  eggs  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes ;  his  father  had  evidently  been  at  Cahir  at 
that  tune.  He  refers  to  his  visit.  "  My  father  admired  the  place 
very  much,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  it 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  would  have  quite  enough  of  the 


place.  Nature  has  done  wonders  for  the  country,  but  nothing  for 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  certainly  the  greatest  blockheaded  set 
of  people  under  the  sun.  Their  Religion  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  If  I  can  believe  the  papers,  there  is  to  be  at  Cashel 
(which  at  10  miles  from  here)  a  meeting  of  tenants  not  to  pay 
their  rents,  having  as  leaders  57  priests  ;  that  meeting  is  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  What  a  landlord  must  have 
in  this  country  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  receive  the  rents, 
is  to  go  round  his  property  with  an  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  a  company  of  infantry,  and  no  end  of  Police."  That  is  his 
description  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  Now  at  the  close  of  that  year 
he  passed  his  examination  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

I  see  he  speaks  of  that  in  No.  122,  dated  2nd  November,  1850. 
He  says  he  was  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  news  Lady  DOUGHTY 
gave  him.  It  had  been  at  that  time  decided  Miss  DOUGHTY 
should  go  back  again  to  school  ? — It  was. 

Should  go  to  a  convent  and  finish  her  education  ? — Yes. 

"  I  was  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  news  which  she  gave 
me,  especially  at  one  among  others.  It  is  that  Miss  DOUGHTY  is 
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to  go  back  to  Convent  for  the  winter.  It  appears  very  strange 
to  me  that  she  should  go  back  to  school  after  having  left  it  for 
more  than  a  year.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  Lady  DOUGHTY 
and  the  governess  could  not  agree  well  together."  That  is  Miss 
BI:AI.VE,  1  suppose  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  would  be  the  successor  of 

Miss  l.IIAINE. 

Was  there  a  successor  ? — Yes. 

The  I/Jim  CHILI-  JUSTICE  :  Miss  HAMILTON  ?— Miss  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  thought  that  she  came  before? — You  are  quite 

right. 

The  Loiii>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Miss  HAMILTON,  if    I  remember 

right,  came  between   the  summer  of   1849    and   the  month   of 

aber,  when  Miss  I'.KAINE  came?— Yes,    quite   right,  I   re- 

r  now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reasons  why 

J.ady  DOUGHTY  decided  to  send  her  back  to  the  convent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  she  went  in  pursuance  of  that  determination 
and  remained  some  six  months?— Yes,  at  Newhall. 

•Vow-  ginning  of  the  follow!:.  OEB  TI<'III:OI:\I; 

inning  of  IS-il. 
Letter  Ua  to  Lady  DOCOHTT  ipeakl  of  the  period:  "Ihavu 


at  last  obtained  a  short  leave,  which  begins  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  I  inttend  taking  my  passage  on  that  day  from  Cork  or 
Waterford  to  Bristol  and  then  proceed  by  coach  to  Upton.  But 
I  shall  not  I  am  sorry  to  say  be  able  to  spend  much  more  than  a 
day  or  two  with  you  and  my  Uncle.  I  want  to  go  to  Paris  for  a 
few  days.  My  leave  being  so  short  that  I  am  obliged  to  mako 
but  a  very  short  stay  to  the  different  places  where  I  am  obliged 
to  go." — He  did  come  over  then. 

And  1  think  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Upton  first  of  all? — And 
then  went  to  Paris  and  came  back  again. 

That  you  will  find  proved  by  a  letter,  126 — his  first  visit  to 
Upton,  and  then  he  went  to  Paris  and  came  back  to  Upton  ? — 
And  IK;  went  from  Upton  to  Ireland  straight. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Miss  DOUGHTY  was  not  at  home 
that  Christmas  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  during  that  visit  to  Upton  you  saw  him? 
—Yes,  I  went  down  to  Upton  on  purpose  to  see  him.  I  think  I 
did  twice;  I  ,im  sure  I  did  once. 

Perhaps  you  may  tell  me  this:  going  from  Tichborne  to  Upton 
— of  course  you  went  from  Ticliborue  to  Upton  ? — Yes. 
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II.. w  did  you  go  there? — By  rail  to  Winchester,  Southampton, 
ami  1'ooh-  junction. 

Tin-  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  15y  rail  to  Winchester? — No,  not 
by  rail  to  \Viin -hcster  then,  but  from  Winchester,  then  on  by  the 
Dorset  line  to  1'oole  junction. 

the   Dorset  line  open  in  those  days? — Yes.     Let   D 
about  that — I  can  remember  pcrtVrtly  well — no,  no,  I  am  wrong 
at  that  date.     You  are  quite  right,  niy  lord,  and  I  tell  you  why  ; 
we  went  a  certain  part  of  the  distance  by  coach,  because  I  reincn.hcr 
going  to   Christchurch  and  Ringwood,   and  right  through    the 
forest  the  first  time  I  went  to  Upton,  but  I  am  not  quit' 
about  1851 ;  the  railway  was  not  opened. 

It  may  be  in  1851? — Yes,  I  think  it  was;  but  the  first  time  I 
went  to  Upton  I  remember  the  journey  by  coach  as  well  as 
possible. 

If  I  remember  right  the  Bill  for  the  construction  of  the  line  of 
rail  was  passed  in  1846  or  1847  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  railway  was  open  in  1851  or  a  portion  of  the  way.  I  remember 
that  we  went  by  Christchurch,  Ringwood,  and  Stony  Cross  quite 
well. 

M  r.  HAWKINS  :  You  say  you  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with 
him  at  Upton  ? — Yes,  we  talked  over  the  will  again. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  details  of  your  discussion  during 
that  visit? — Only  the  general  items  of  the  will ;  his  intentions 
•with  regard  to  Miss  DOUGHTY  and  the  general  provisions  of  the 
will. 

Did  this  discussion  occupy  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
repetition  of  former  discussions ;  the  thing  was  going  on  for 
years  before  it  was  carried  out. 

You  have  told  us  that  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  nature 
of  the  settlements  ? — Perfectly. 

The  Loisn  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  you  see  that  I  apprehend  that 
arose  not  only  from  his   having  seen  the  deed   before  it   was 
executed,  but  from  the  information  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  gave  him  in 
a  subsequent  letter  ;  we  have  not  got  that  letter  I  see. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  letter  came  in  1851. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Therefore,  I  hardly  suppose  he  was 
master  of  the  subject,  because  he  writes  for  information  about  it 
and  gets  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  does  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  he  knew  very  well 
from  me  before  he  got  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  letter  ;  I  knew  the  bear- 
ings of  the  settlements  and  put  him  in  possession  of  it  before, 
and  then  advised  him,  as  he  was  in  communication  with  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  on  the  subject,  to  get  the  instructions  properly  in  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER'S  handwriting. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  advised  him  to  write  ? — That  I 
might  not  mislead  him  or  make  a  mistake,  because  I  am  not  a 
solicitor  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  every 
legal  and  technical  point  in  these  numerous  deeds. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  forget  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  that  must  be  the  one  you  suggested  to 
him  to  scratch  out  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  the  1st  of  February,  1850,  my  lord,  after 
he  returned  to  Ireland. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  draw  that  letter  for  him? 
— I  think  1  did  that  short  thing ;  I  just  scratched  something  down 
that  he  might  write,  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  said,  "  I  will 
write  it  in  Ireland,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  1  think  you 
will  find  that  dated  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes,  Portobello. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  find  he  went  back  to  Upton  and  remained 
there  until  the27th  of  January,  1851,  and  then  went  back  through 
London  I  see  to  Ireland  ? — He  came  up  to  London  and  went  to 
Holyhead. 

That  is  in  a  letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY,  No.  137,  the  10th  of 
February — it  ought  to  be  the  Istit  is  clear—"  MY  DEAR  AUNT, — I 
arrived  at  Caliir  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,"  because  I 
see  on  the  first  of  February,  1851,  that  is  No.  394,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  .SLAUGHTER  this  letter:— "1st  February,  1851.  MY  DEAR 
SIR, — You  will  remember,  I  daresay,  that  some  time  ago  I  told  you 
of  my  intentions  of  making  some  arrangements  in  regard  to  my 
property.  Before  I  tell  you  what  these  intentions  are,  I  wish  to 
know  from  you  how  I  am  situated.  If  I  understand  I  am  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  the  DOUGHTY  property  and  estate  after  paying 
out  of  them  the  different  sums  with  which  they  were  charged  in 
the  last  settlement.  I  will  thank  you  therefore  to  let  me  know 
clearly  what  amount  of  property  I  should  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of  by  will.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  shall  write  to 
you  again.  I  remain,  My  Dear  Sir,  Truly  Yours,  R.  C.  TICH- 
BORNE."  And  to  that  letter,  it  is  quite  clear  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
replied  immediately,  because,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1851,  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  writes  a  long  letter,  which  is  No.  894A,  in  which  he 
sets  out  the  full  particulars  of  the  settlement,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  property,  which  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordship  by  read- 
ing. Then  there  is  a  following  letter,  395,  21st  March,  which 
I : '" . I:R  writes  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  again,  "  MY  DEAR  Sn:, — 1  must 
apologize  for  having  been  so  long  in  answering  your  last  letter. 
It  has  taken  me,  I  must  say,  much  longer  than  I  thought  at  first 
to  make  up  ultimately  my  mind.  I  am  in  hopes  of  going  before 
long  to  India  for  some  years,  but  before  going  I  feel  anxious  to 
make  some  settlements  about  the  DOUGHTY  property.  I  wish  to 
make  those  settlements  before  going,  because  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  may  happen  to  myself  in  that  part  of  the  world  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  As  I  am  at  a  lost  to  know  how  to 


proceed  to  make  those  settlements  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  had  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  at  yourearliest  convenience 
the  most  advisable  way  for  me  how  to  proceed  to  make- 
settlements.     1  wish  this  business  to  be  kept  as  private  and  secret 
ii  I  need  not  read  further  the  correspond) -m •<•. 

The  l.iiKD  CiiiK.i1  .((STICK:  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
SLAUMIIK.R.  explaining  to  him. 

Mr.  HAWK  IN.-:  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  would 
like  that  n 

'I  In-  LORD  CIIIKI   .1 1  Rid  :   Oh.  no. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   1  have  c  dl.-d  attention  to  it. 

The  LORD  CIIIKI  JUSIICK  :  Then  he  writes  and  states  what  he 
wishes  done. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  does;  but  that  is  afterwards,  it  seems  by 
fits  and  starts.  There  is  a  letter  in  is.vt,  then  it  rests  for  a  year, 
then  at  the  beginning  of  1851  he  writes,  "give  me  informal  inn 
about  the  property;  "  then  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  writes  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  and  he  then  keeps  it  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  then 
apologizes  for  not  answering  it ;  and  then  there  is  no  more  answer 
until  he  came  to  England  in  July,  1851,  and  then  he  called  on 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER  on  the  subject. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  there  is  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  states  it  shortly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  that  comes  in  1852,  the  business  with  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  was  on  and  off  for  several  years. 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1851  there  were  some  further 
proposals  for  an  alteration  of  the  settlement  by  Mr.  HOPKINS.     I 
see  in  letter  No.  148  he  speaks  of  no  end  of  letters  from  Mr. 
HOPKINS.     Can  you  tell  me  what  that  is  about  ?     It  is  a  let 
the  12th  of  March,  1851.  "  MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  long  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you.     I  don't  suppose 
that  anything  unusual  has  of  late  occurred  at  Tichborne.     I  have 
received  lately  no  end  of  letters  from  Mr.  HOPKINS."     That 
to  have  been  upon  the  subject  of  raising  money  for  his  lieutenancy  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ;  the  money  was  raised  by  Mr.   HOPKINS,  but   1 : 
TICHHORNK  had  never  given  any  security  for  it. 

How  was  it  raised  ? — Mr.  HOPKINS  borrowed  the  money,  and 
he  gave  a  charge  for  it.  He  was  then  his  own  master,  he  was  of 
age,  and  gave  a  charge  for  it  on  the  Surrey  property,  if  1  remem- 
ber rightly. 

That  is  what  this  letter  refers  to,  then  ? — Yes  ;  there  were 
deeds  prepared,  but  they  were  never  signed,  and  therefore  Mr. 
HOPKINS  naturally  had  that  security.  In  fact,  that  security  was 
not  signed  until  a  very  much  later  date — just  before  he  left 
England,  in  fact. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  seems  to  have  had  considerable 
disinclination  to  signing  deeds? — He  had.  He  would  keep  deed 
after  deed  by  him  and  never  sign  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
had  very  little  faith  in  legal  gentlemen. 

I  see  from  one  or  two  letters  he  had  great  objection  to  paying 
them? — Yes,  he  had;  but  not  greater  than  his  father  had.  I 
think  his  expletives  were  very  much  louder  than  ROGER'S  were. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  see  your  correspondence  continues  throughout 
that  spring  about  the  settlement,  and  No.  150  is  a  letter  of  the 
31st  of  March.  "  I  have  been  long  expecting  a  letter  from  you 
to  give  me  some  news  about  Tichborne.  I  have  written  some 
time  ago  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  but  I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
received  any  answer  from  him  yet,  which  rather  surprises  me.  I 
have  not  received  any  letters  from  anybody  for  at  least  a  mouth 
or  six  weeks.  The  last  letter  which  I  received  was  written  to  me 
by  Lady  DOUGHTY  a  short  time  after  my  Uncle's  arrival  at  Tich- 
borne. Your  Brother  was  kind  enough  to  write  me  some  time 
ago,  but  he  has  quite  forgotten  to  give  me  his  direction,  so  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  his  letter  and  to  send  him  some 
double  distiled  whiskey,  strong  enough  to  blow  any  Englishman's 
hat  off.  I  suppose  that  there  is  much  company  at  Tichborne  at 
present.  I  remain,  My  Dear  Sir,  hoping  to  have  soon  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you,  truly  yours, 

"  31st  of  March,  1851.  "  K.  C.  TICIIIKIRNE.'' 

Then  I  see  again  in  a  letter  (No.  151)  of  the  l-'th  of  April,  he 
says  this,  "I  was  as  you  may  fancy  wonderfully  surprised  at  my 
Father's  letter."  What  was  that  about  ? — I  do  not  recollect  to 
what  that  alluded. 

"  I  read  it,  I  am  sure,  several  times  over  to  be  sure  that  I  was 
not  deceiving  myself.  I  cannot  think  what  put  such  an  idea  into 
his  head  "  '< — I  think  I  know  about  it.  It  had  reference  to  a 
matrimonial  idea  of  his  father. 

That  his  father  had  for  him  ? — Yes. 

That  did  not ? — It   was   nothing.      I  would   rather   not 

mention  names. 

The  LORD  CIIIKI  JUSTICE  :  It  was  not  in  the  right  direction? — 
Oh  dear,  no  ;  it  was  with  reference  to  a  young  lady  of  a  family 
with  whom  Sir  JAMES  TICIIIKIRNE  had  been  intimate  half  of  his 
life,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  a  very  proper  match. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  goes  on,  "  I  have  received  not  long  ago  a 
letter  from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  in  answer  to  mine,  I  see  quite  plain 
by  what  he  sais  that  it  will  be  a  long  business  to  settle  the 
DOUGHTY  property  as  I  wish,  the  present  deeds,  which  I  will  in 
all  probability  be  obliged  to  sign,  almost  frighten  me  out  of  it 
altogether"? — The  long  business  he  then  foresaw  it  would  be 

is:  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  would  not,  as  solicitor,  undeit 
important  a  matter,  lie  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
BURROWS,  the  conveyancer. 

The  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  BURROWS  ? — Yes. 
entirely.  The  will  was  prepared  entirely  by  Mr.  BURROWS. 
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And  I  think  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  BURROWS  on  the  subject? — He  had. 

I  see,  in  the  spring  of  the  year — April — he  wag  contemplating 
exchanging  into  the  light  cavalry  regiment  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

I  see  that  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  April,  1851  j 
(No.  153),  and  I  see,  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year,  he 
writes  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  selling  some  of  his  horses  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  when  he  contemplated  leaving  Ireland. 

That  is  the  4th  of  May.  1  see  he  writes  to  you  about  the 
horses,  "  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  had  the 
kindness  answer  me  by  return  of  post  to  let  me  know  if  you  are 
able  to  give  me  any  help  in  selling  some  of  my  horses  "  ? — Yes, 
and  it  was  at  a  time  very  different  from  the  present.  There  was 
a  peculiar  depreciation.  It  was  just  the  conclusion  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  and  1  wrote  and  told  him  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  sell  hunters  then,  and  I  dissuaded  him  from  sending 
them  over. 

In  June,  1851,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  short  leave  to  see 
the  Exhibition  ? — He  did.  I  remember  meeting  him  in  London 
very  well  indeed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  July  was  it  not? — He  applied 
in  June,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  till  July  that  he  came  over. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  was  not  till  July.  My  recollection 
is  that  there  is  a  letter  from  Clonmel  on  the  30th  of  July,  in 
which  he  says  he  returned  to  Clonmel  the  night  before,  and  he 
only  got  a  short  leave. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  got  a  very  short  leave,  and  No.  168  will  fix 
the  date  of  that.  I  see  that  it  is  dated  from  Clonmel  the  24th  of 
June.  "  I  have  applied  for  leave  ;  I  am  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
it  perhaps  on  the  first  of  July  or  later,  but  I  am  nearly  sure  of 
getting  it  one  tune  or  other.  I  am  very  anxious  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  London.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  during  the 
time  I  shall  be  in  England.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  down  to 
Upton  for  a  few  days,  but  I  cannot  say  when.  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  Father  yesterday."  I  see  before  the  10th  of  July,  or  on 
the  10th,  he  arrived  in  London,  because  I  find  this  in  No.  171, 
dated  from  Upper  Grosvenor-street :  "  MY  DEAR  AUNT, — I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  on  my  arrival  in  London." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  would  be  about  the  time, 
getting  on'towards  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was. 

I  see  with  reference  to  his  visiting  Upton  there  was  some 
little  difficulty  to  his  going  there? — There  was  a  house  full  of  people. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  house  full  of  priests  ? — They  had 
been  consecrating  a  church. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes.  "  I  am  sorry  the  whole  of  next  week  we 
have  not  a  room  for  you."  I  see  he  was  rather  displeased  with 
that  ? — He  was.  He  did  not  like  being  put  off. 

He  wrote  in  July  to  you,  "I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  DouGinr, 
in  which  she  mentions  that  the  house  will  be  so  very  full  of  bishops 
and  priests  of  every  kind,  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  me  during 
the  whole  of  next  week.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
down  to  Upton  at  all." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  he  did  go  down  ? — He  did  go 
down. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  see  him  during  that  visit? — I  saw 
him  in  London.  I  came  up  and  went  to  the  Exhibition  with  him. 

Do  you  remember  now  whether  you  had  any  further  discussion 
with  him  in  London? — 1  do  not  remember.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  what  we  had,  because  we  never  met  without ;  but  I  can- 
not c-ill  to  my  mind  the  conversation  or  the  occasion. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  it.  No.  175  is  a  letter  which  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  some  discussion ;  he  writes  to  you  to 
come  to  him  to  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  on  the  17th  of  July:  "  I 
shall  not  most  likely  go  to  Upton  for  some  time.  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about  several  things  before  I  go  back  to  Ireland  again,  as 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  world  for  some  time,  so  if 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  and  breakfast  with  me  at  10 
o'clock,  let  me  know."  Do  you  remember  whether  anything 
followed  on  that  ? — I  remember  perfectly  well  going  to  meet  him. 
I  think  just  then  he  had  a  note  miscarried  or  something.  I  know 
I  missed  him,  and  he  rather  rallied  me  on  being  so  clumsy  in 
keeping  appointments,  and  another  thing  at  that  time  I  remem- 
ber dining  with  him  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  which  he  was 
a  member  of,  and  he  was  a  great  deal  with  the  Miss  SEYMOURS 
then.  He  was  very  busy  when  in  town,  so  many  people  to  see  and 
so  gay.  It  was  on  that  occasion  I  remember  going  down  to  Chis- 
wick  with  him  to  the  Horticultural  Show. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  subject  of  Miss  DOUGHTY  was 
mentioned  to  him  on  that  visit  ? — No. 

Was  there  anything  on  his  mind,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
things  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  begun  then,  but  during 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that  year  he  was  in  a  most  nervous  and 
anxious  state  of  mind  about  the  matter. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  1851  was  he? — Yes,  the  whole 
of  the  latter  half  of  1851  after  going  back  to  Ireland.  It  was 
at  that  time  he  got  so  dispirited  and  nervous  about  the  state  of 
things. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  you  will  find  he  had  a  notion  that  Lady 
DOUGHTY  had  other  intentions  for  Miss  DOUGHTY? — Quite  so. 
The  private  understanding  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  was 
that  this  topic  was  never  to  be  discussed  or  mentioned,  that  then; 
was  never  to  be  the  idea  of  engagement  abroad,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  plainly  stated,  it  would  debar  Miss  DOUGHTY  of 
other  opportunities — keeping  other  young  men  away. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  not  that  rather  later,  was  that 
as  early  as  1851  ? — I  know  it  begun  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of 
1851,  most  certainly  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  and  therefore  he  was 
just  in  this  position  ;  with  his  feelings  he  saw  and  knew  very  well 
what  was  going  on,  both  at  Tichborne  and  Upton  ;  it  made  him 
very  anxious ;  his  feelings  remained  just  the  same,  although  he 
could  not  divulge  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordship  will  refer  to  a  letter,  No.  176, 
it  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to,  which  made  me  put  that  question, 
dated  the  30th  July,  1851 ;  he  wrote  that  from  Clonmel  imme- 
diately after  his  return  there. 

But,  however,  you  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety 
during  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  that  year? — He  was,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Does  not  he  say  that  he  arrived  the 
day  before  in  the  letter  of  the  30th  of  July? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes.  "  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  arrived  in  this  beautiful 
town  last  night  at  12  o'clock,  after  a  very  tolerable  journey  from 
Upton.  You  are  certainly  a  very  nice  sort  of  person  to  keep  a 
rendezvous,"  and  so  on — "  I  spend,  as  you  know,  few  days  at 
Upton  with  my  uncle  and  Lady  DOUGHTY.  I  told  Lady  DOUGHTY 
the  day  of  my  arrival,  that  it  was  fully  my  intention  to  go  abroed 
with  my  regiment.  It  appeared  to  me  since  that  day,  that  she  had 
something  on  her  mind  which  she  wanted  to  disclose  in  a  private 
way  to  another  person,  but  there  was  as  a  kind  of  fear  which  kept 
her  silent." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  observe  whenever  he  speaks  of  his 
cousin  it  is  as  "  another  person." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  does,  "  For  my  part  I  avoided  all  kind  of 
private  conversation  that  might  in  some  degree  have  displeased 
her.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  being  in  her  confidence  you  will 
sooner  or  later  hear  all  about  it.  They  were  several  persons  at 
Upton  during  the  time  I  was  there,  among  others  the  son  of 
Lord  LOVAT.  I  do'ut  think  that  I  am  far  mistaken  if  towards  the 
latter  part  of  next  year  or  the  beginning  of  1853  you  don't  see  in 
the  newspaper,  in  the  column  which  is  reserved  for  marriages  in 
High  life,  the  marriage  of  Lord  LOVAT  and  M.  D  .  .  .  .  Don't 
say  a  word  of  what  I  have  said  to  any  living  soul  because  it 
would  put  me  still  more  on  bad  terms  with  my  family  than  I  am 
at  present.  What  I  have  just  mentioned  strucked  me  the  very 
first  day  of  his  arrival  and  I  became  more  and  more  certain  about 
it  as  I  went  on  with  my  observations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
what  I  have  said  and  what  you  may  observe  you  may  fish  up  a 
good  deal.  WALTER  STRICKLAND  is  in  great  favor  at  present,  I 
don't  know  how  long  it  will  last.  Lady  DOUGHTY  has  I  believe 
been  disappointed  about  me,  you  may  perhaps  know  why,  I  had 
only  time  to  find  it  out  partly.  If  I  had  remained  longer  I  should 
have  made  a  point  of  finding  it  out.  I  may  perhaps  find  it  out 
yet,  there  is  no  knowing.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
burned  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  had  read  it " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  passage,  "  Lady  DOUGHTY  has  1  believe  been  disappointed 
about  me  "  ? — Yes,  quite  well. 

What  reference  has  it  ? — It  refers  to  some  charges  against  him 
about  his  giving  way  to  liquor  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  his 
general  conduct.  I  know  the  quarter,  but  would  rather  not  name  it. 

You  know  the  quarter  from  which  those  charges  came  ? — Yes, 
in  fact  he  guessed  it  himself.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  a 
following  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  see  there  is  a  letter  without  date,  No.  177 — 
"  I  cannot  make  out  what  Lady  DOUGHTY  has  against  me,  she 
won't  answer  anyone  of  my  letters.  I  should  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  had  the  kindness  to  try  to  find  out  what  she  has  against 
me  and  let  me  know."  And  then  a  postscript — "  Try  to  find  out 
about  L  D.  and  let  me  know  soon."  Do  you  know  that  during  par- 
ticularly the  latter  part  he  fancied  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  very  cold 
in  her  correspondence  with  him? — Particularly  so  ;  he  alludes  to 
it  very  often,  you  will  find. 

I  see  in  No.  179  he  says — "  I  cannot  exactly  make  out  what  she 
has  to  prevent  her  writing  to  me  "  ? 

The  Lord  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  After  these  sort  of  intervals  of  cold- 
ness, the  correspondence  begins  agaiu  just  the  same  as  ever. 

Air.  HAWKINS  :  It  does.  Then  I  see  on  the  llth  September — 
"I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  at  last  received  a  letter  from 
Lady  DOUGHTY.  It  is  a  cold,  long,  but  very  polite  letter.  I  am  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  my  long  leave  during  this  winter."  Now,  in 
October,  1851,  I  see  he  was  at  Waterford,  and  I  see  in  that  month 
of  October  he  wrote  to  you  expressing  his  hope  that  he  should 
get  some  hunting  in  England  in  the  winter  ? — lie  did. 

And  he  contemplated,  I  think,  getting  a  longer  leave  than  he 
had  hitherto  got  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

I  see  he  writes  on  the  29th  October,  No.  187,  thus,  from 
Waterford : — 

"  I  really  don't  know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  make  any  stay  at 
Tichborne  this  winter.  I  received  not  long  ago  a  letter  from 
Lady  DOUGHTY  in  which  she  advises  me  if  I  obtained  any  leave  to 
travel  on  the  Continent.  I  don't  at  all  feel  inclined  in  that  way 
as  I  shall  have  most  likely  quite  enough  travelling  in  the  course 
of  next  year  to  please  my  taste  in  that  way.  What  I  am  looking 
forward  to  is  this,  I  have  several  horses  which  I  wish  to  sell, 
and  I  am  as  you  may  suppose  anxious  to  do  it  to  the  best 
advantage  possible.  I  should  feel  rather  rather  anxious  to  get  a 
little  English  hunting  before  1  sold  them.  Lady  DOUGHTY  does 
not  I  believe  wish  that  I  should  make  any  long  stay  at  Tichborne, 
because  she  is  as  you  know  very  much  afraid  of  what  persons 
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might  or  might  not  my.     Ii  seem-s  rather  strange  especially  her 

•  my  intention  of  going  abroad  soon." 

And  again  in  November  he  writes  to  you  in  tli  ;iiu,  on 

the  llth,  respecting  getting  leave  of  abs.-n<-'-.  \n.  r.pii; — 

"  I  am  at  present  as  you  may  think  rather  busy.  All  the 
different  preparations  which  I  am  oblig  ••!  to  mike  In-fore  leaving 
England  give  me  much  to  think  about.  I  have  many  things 
which  I  shouldfeel  anxiom  to  send  to  Ticliborne  to  be  kept  > 
during  the  time  whieli  1  shall  spend  abroad.  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  if  they  could  be 
kept  there  ;  if  it  can  be  done,  I  shall  bring  them  over  with  me 
when  1  shall  goon  leave.  I  have  written  to  London  to  ascertain 
if  theie  are  ,-iny  way  by  which  I  can  sell  my  chargers:  I  have  I 
am  happy  to  say  found  out  that  1  shall  be  able  to  sell  them  well." 
Then  again  : 

"  I  am  in  hopes  of  obtaining  my  leave  on  the  l.'ith  of  December 
to  the  15th  of  February.  I  hope  then  to  be  able  to  make  my 
arrangements  with  you  about  a  great  many  things  which  I  cannot 
at  present  mention  on  paper." 

Then,  I  see  again,  on  the  17th  he  speaks  again  of  intending  to 
apply  for  leave  from  the  loth  of  December  to  the  15th  of  Febm  ny. 
and  speaks  about  an  arrangement ;  he  says — 

"  If  I  can  make  some  kind  of  arrangement  with  you  about 
stables  I  shall  send  my  horses  about  a  week  before  "  ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  think  he  arrived  in  Kngland  from  Ireland  at  I'.ristol 
about  the  15th  ? — Some  time  thereabouts  ;  I  know  he  wrote  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  meet  him  at  Math. 

He  came  from  Waterford? — He  came  from  Waterford  to  Bristol. 
His  object  being  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ALFRED, 
who  was  at  school  there?— Yes. 

That  will  be  found  set  forth  in  letter  No.  193,  29th  November. 
There  is  no  date  to  the  fact,  but  I  see  his  horses  did  arrive,  and  it 
must  have  been  before  the  18th  of  December  certainly. 

"  Mv  DEAR  SIR, — I  shall  send  my  heavy  luggage  to-morrow  at 
11  oCk>ck,  I  cannot  say  at  what  time  it  will  arrive  at  Winchester, 
but  I  should  fancy  that  it  would  arrive  there  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  a  cart  or  some 
thing  or  other  to  convey  my  liiggag  to  Tichborne.  I  have  some 
large  boxes  and  several  of  them.  Will  you  also  take  the  stables 
for  my  horses,  they  will  arrive  at  Tichborne  Friday  or  Saturday, 
the  latest  You  will  excuse  this  note.  It  is  not  an  hour  since  I 
arrived,  and  have  nothing  but  the  coffee  room  pens  to  write  with, 
and  you  know  how  bad  they  are.  Pray  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  if  my  luggage  has  arrived  safe. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"  R.  C.  Ticiir.ouxK. 

"  Direct  your  letter,  No.  39,  Upper  Grosvenor- street,  London." 
Then  1  see  he  did  go  to  Bath,  because  on  the18th  he  writes 
from  Sydney-place,  Bath,  "My  two  horses  are  to  leave  Bath  to- 
morrow morning  for  Tichborne."  Then  he  came  up  to  London 
after  having  been  to  Bath  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  letter,  No.  202,  dated  from  34,  St.  James's-place, 
23rd  December,  "  I  intend  going  down  to  Tichborne  tomorrow," 
which  would  be  Christmas  Eve  ''. — lie  came  down  Christmas  I. ye, 
1851 ;  I  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

Now,  you  were  staying  I  think  at  Christmas  time  in  the  house? 
— Yes,  I  was  with  my  wife. 

Do  you  remember  of  whom  the  party  consisted,  besides  your- 
self and  your  wife ;  Sir  EI>WAI:I>,  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  Miss 

DOUGHTY ? — Were   there  of  course,  and  there  was  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  NANGLE,  and  I  forget  who  else  now;  I  think  Miss  TAI.HOT 
then,  afterwards  Mrs.  WIIITGRAVE,  very  possibly  one  of  her 
sisters;  and  then  there  were  other  visitors  ;  I  almost  think  Mr. 
WILLIAM  MOSTYX  was  down  on  that  occasion,  but  I  do  not  feel 
sure  that  that  was  the  occasion.  I  know  there  was  a  house  full — 
a  Christmas  party. 

Now,  during  that  visit — take  within  the  first  week  or  so  of  it 
— did  you  renew  your  conversations  with  ROGER  V — Immediately 
on  his  arrival.  I  remember  that,  for  many  reasons. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  conversations  that  you  had  in 
the  earlier  part  of  that  visit? — Yes.     Do  you  mean  that  visit  at 
Christmas,  1851,  and  the  beginning  of  l.s.'.i'  ? 
Yes  ?— Perfectly  well. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1  *.">!,  and  the  beginning  of  January, 
1852? — Yes.  I  remember  it  perfectly. 

Now  just  direct,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  if  more 
than  one,  your  attention  to  that  and  tell  me,  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  what  they  were? — In  the  tirst  place  they  had 
reference  to  his  extreme  delight  in  coming  back  to  Tichborne  to 
find  Miss  Don  urn's  feelings  towards  him  were  just  the  same  as 
ever. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  In  the  first  place  you  say  his — 
what? — His  pleasure  and  delight  to  find  Miss  Donum's  feelings 
towards  him  were  just  the  same  as  they  were  six  months  before. 

To  this  time  we  do  not  know  what  his  cousin's  feelings  were. 
Had  he  ever  told  you  before? — Oh,  yes;  there  was  a  private 
understanding  between  themselves;  it  was  known  to  themselves; 
it  was  not  talked  about,  but  the  liking  of  the  two  cousins  had 
existed  long  before  that,  although  it  was  understood  that  it  was 
not  to  be. 

Well,  if  you  say  so? — It  was  so.     During  the  whole  of  that 
previous  six  months  he  had  been  under  the  idea  that  one  or  oil  in- 
had  superseded  him  in   her  affection.",  and  therefore  his  delight 
vtreme  when  he  came  to  Tichborne  and  found  her  feelings 
towards  him  were  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  as  much  disengaged. 
He  told  you  this? — Yes,  he  did,  my  lord :  and  that  was   the 


transaction  particularly,  in  my  room,  on  this  matter,  which  led  to 

the  leaving  of  that  paper  with  me. 
That  conn  s  later? — Kxcnso  me,  my  lord,  it  comes  then.     I  will 

it  clear. 

I  have  the  h-tters  before  me,  and  kn-iw  what  he  has  written  ? — 
And  I  have  ii  in  my  memory  as  distinct  as  in  the  letter,  and  I 
think  your  lordship  will  find  the  two  are  perfectly  consistent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  \Vill  you  tell  us  your  recollection  upon  the 
subject  ? — My  recollection  is  this  :  that,  in  a  long  conversation  I 
had  with  him  either  at  the  end  of  that  December,  or  the  very  1st 
or  '.'ml  of  that  January,  he  had  a  long  discussion  in  my  room  with 
me  about  it  on  this  very  topic,  and  he  contemplated  at  that  same, 
time  the  great  diflic.ulty  there  was  with  regard  to  Lady  DOUGHTY, 
with  regard  to  his  father,  and  with  regard  to  Sir  KI>WAI:I> 
in.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  would  be  no  recogni- 
tion by  them  of  his  feeling,  and  had  determined  to  give 
sion  to  it  in  his  own  way,  and  it  was  then  and  there  that  he  wrote 
that  paper,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  in  my  olliee  at 
Tichborne.  I  think  perhaps  the  origin  of  his  showing  his  feeling 
in  that  way  was  the  recollection  of  what  his  uncle  had  done  on 
some  analogous  occasion. 

Dr.  KEXIIAI.Y  :  Did  he  ever  tell  you  this — what  you  are  going 
to  tell  now  ?— Yes,  every  word  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIH  JUSTICE:  \\<«:\:\\  did? — Yes. 
About  his  uncle? — Yes,  about  his  uncle.  Sir  EDWARD 
D'  ii  I;HTY  had  made  a  vow  when  his  own  son  was  ill,  that  if  ever 
the  child  recovered — that  was  long  before  I  knew  Sir  EDWARD, 
because  I  never  knew  the  child,  who  had  a  dangerous  illness — 
he  would  build  a  church  at  Poole ;  the  child  did  recover  most 
miraculously  when  apparently  beyond  all  hope,  and  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY  built  that  church  at  Poole,  and  there  it  stands  to  this 
day,  in  view  of  the  grounds  of  Upton  House,  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  me  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
many  a  day  at  Upton— this  church  that  his  uncle  built. 

You  say  this  subject  was  repeated  in  the  January  ? — Not  the 
question  of  the  church  at  Poole. 

I  mean  the  subject  of  Sir  EDWAI:I>  having  built  a  church  ? — 
No,  that  was  not  repeated  on  that  occasion  ;  I  mentioned  that  as 
an  idea  in  my  own  mind,  its  bringing  this  vow  he  made,  as  being 
the  original  cause  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  tell  us  just  in  your  own  way.  and  as 
accurately  as  your  memory  will  serve  you,  exactly  what  took 
place? — Yes,  I  can  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

First,  where;  was  it? — In  my  business  room  at  Tichborne.  the 
one  I  called  an  oflice,  in  which  I  should  tell  you  he  was  quite  at 
home,  because  as  he  used  to  bother  me  by  pulling  my  papers 
about,  1  made  ,-m  arrangement  with  him  that  I  would  give  him  up 
one  half  of  the  large  double  desk  upon  condition  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  that,  and  of  that  he  had  the  key,  and  kept  all 
his  papers  there,  and  wrote  more  letters  there  than  anywhere 
else — in  fact  he  kept  all  his  letters  and  papers  there  ;  and  we 
had  been  talking  a  long  while  over  the  fire  one  morning  about 
.his  cousin,  and  the  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way,  and  he  was 
very  low  and  depressed  about  it — I  believe  it  was  on  the  1st  of 
January,  ls.r->2.  However,  after  a  long  discussion,  I  remember 
his  jumping  up  as  well  as  possible  and  saying,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  1  will  do,"  and  he  went  straight  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
that  double  desk,  whieli  stood  at  one  end  of  the  window,  and 
wrote — I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk — and  lie  said,  "  There, 
that  is  what  I  will  do  if  1  marry  my  cousin,"  and  he  threw  this 
thing  just  across  the  desk  to  me,  and  siid,  "Head  that,"  and  I 
read  it,  and  it  has  been  on  my  memory,  every  syllable  of  it.  ever 
since,  as  distinctly  as  possible.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
thought  of  it  every  day,  or  week,  or  year,  but  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it  from  first  to  last.  A  further  conversation  ensued,  and 
I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  I  said,  "Vows  like  this  are  not 
tiling  to  be  lightly  made.  You  had  better  think  of  it  and  put 
it  off."  "No,"  he  said,  "I  will  do  it,"  and  he  folded  it  up.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper;  he  put  it  into  an 
envelope  and  took  a  large  stick  of  sealing  wax  and  sealed  it  up 
then  with  his  own  seal,  and  wrote  outside  on  it,  "Memorandum, 
Private  and  Confidential.''  Nothing  else,  and  said,  "Now,  there, 
keep  that,"  and  1  threw  it  into  the  desk,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
serious  thing,  and  that  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  and  I  let  it  lie, 
and  there  it  lay  for  months  afterwards. 

I  will  come  to  it.-s  being  destroyed  afterwards.  That  was  the 
document  lie  gave  you  then? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  document  he  ever  gave  you? — Never  in 
his  life. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  keep  it?  You  put  it  in  your  session. 
It  was  never  in  his  possession  again,  and  he  7iever  saw  desk? — 
Yi  s,  I  put  it  in  my  desk.  It  was  never  out  of  my  posit  again. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  do  you  remember  the  substance  of  it? — 
Yi  •>.  pi  i-f -etly  well.  It  began  inside  just  as  it  was  headed  out- 
side: ••Memorandum,  Private  and  Confidential." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   1  suppose,  before  I  put  this,  I  must  ask  for- 
mally the  question  whether  it  was  destroyed,  my  lord? 
The  Loi.-n  CIIIKF  JUSTI.-I- :   Yes. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:   You  destroyed  it  afterwards? — Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  details  of  the  destruction  will  come  hy- 
and-hy. 

Mr.  .In.  ticeLuSH:  "  Memorandum,  Private  and  Confidential?" 
••  It  I  marry  my  cousin  within  -  or  :i  years" — I  do  not 
ilive  which,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  waswithin  2  orwithiu  :i 
Of  course  Mrs.  RAUCLIFFE'B  copy  since  quoted  is  3  years  ; 
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but  I  will  not  alter  my  own  feeling  and  conviction,  and  that  is' 
I  do  not  feel  positive  whether  it  is  2  or  :1,  but  one  or  the  other  of 
those  1  am  quite  positive  of — "  If  I  m  irry  my  cousin  within  2,"  or 
3,  "  years  of  this  date  1  promise  to  build  a  church  at  Tichbome 
to  the  blessed  Virgin."  Those  were  the  words.  A  little  further 
down— and  I  shall  tell  them  although  I  know  they  differ  slightly 
from  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE'S — on  the  same  side  of  the  paper  he  wrote 
also,  "  I  intend  to  rebuild  the  house  at  Tichbome."  In  that  my 
paper  differs  from  that  which  I  have  heard  read  as  Mrs.  RAD- 
CLIFFE'S,  and  those  are  the  words,  nothing  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  "I  also  intend  to  build?" — "Rebuild." 
That  was  the  other  idea  of  his.  We  talked  that  over  many  a 
time.  It  was  a  very  bad  built  house,  built  when  the  former  Sir 
HENRY  TICHBORNE  was  abroad. 

TheJi'RY:  Was  his  name  signed  to  the  paper? — Yes,  and  he 
did  it  formally.  He  put  the  word  "signed"  before  ic  in  inverted 
commas — "  Signed  R.  C.  T.,  Tichbome  Park,"  some  date  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  sealed  up  by  himself ?— That  was 
sealed  up  by  himself  with  red  sealing-wax. 


And  the  seal  remained  unbroken  until  the  time  you  destroyed 
it  ? — Yes,  it  did  most  certainly. 

Was  there  any  other  document  which  he  delivered  to  you  ? — 
Never  any,  as  I  thought. 

Not  of  the  same  character  which  he  sealed  up  as  a  confidential 
document? — No  paper  whatever.  1  never  had  any  paper  of 
his  of  any  description  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  his 
letters. 

NO.V,  having  given  that  to  you,  do  you  remember  either  on  the 
same  day,  or  about  that  time,  having  further  discussions  with  him 
about  making  his  will  ? — Yes  ;  the  will.  That  was  the  very  one 
thing  that  he  was  then  most  anxious  to  get  completed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  quickly  as  he  could  get  it  done.  He  was  quite  iu 
a  worry  about  it  then. 

He  was  quite  in  a  hurry  about  having  the  will  completed  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  wrote  off  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  long  instructions. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  This  No.  3'J7,  the  5th  January,  1852. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  wrote 
those  instructions  himself,  or  you  for  him? — They  are  more  my 
composition  than  his. 


MR.    CHAPMAN    BARBER. 


I  thought  so  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so,  my  lord.  1  Ie 
expressed  his  intentions. 

And  you  put  them  into  form? — He  wrote  his  ideas  out,  and  I 
put  them  into  form,  and  that  letter  is  not  exactly  as  I  would  have 
written  it,  but  the  fact  is,  I  adopted  it  to  his  ideas  that  he  would 
have  in  it,  but  before  I  wrote  it,  he  wrote  it  in  his  own  rough 
way. 

I  quite  understand  ;  the  only  thing  is,  that  stands  a  very  marked 
contrast  to  many  of  his  letters,  )je.:;ui.se  it  is  the  letter  of  a  man 
who  does  not  make  mistakes  in  .ipi-lling  ami  .-<>  forth. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  substance  of  it,  as  1  understand,  was  his; 
the  formbMr.GosFOBD's?— The  substam-e  of  it  was  hia,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  rather  different.  I  ha  1  a  little  dispute 
with  him  about  it. 

I  will  read,  first  of  all,  the  last  passage  of  the  letter. 

'""•   LORD  Cttna    .IISTICK:   I   think   we   have  leapt  before  we 
came  to  the  stile.     It  would  have  been  very  important  to  have  h  d 
the  settlement  before  us  and  the  Jury  before  we  had  this  gi-ni 
evidence.    It  is  so  important  to  get  everything  in  its  proper 
will  is  based  upon  the  settlement  necessarily. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Therefore,  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  will,  we  ought  to  know  in  what  position  the  property,  with 
reference  both  to  the  TiciiBOK.N'E  estate  and  the  DOUGHTY  estate 
stood. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Before  we  see  what  alterations  he 
made? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you 
interpose  this  evidence,  it  will  bo  a  convenient  time  now  if  you 
are  ready  with  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  in  my  hand  the  document,  I  did  not 
know  it  was  in  existence,  but  which  is  signed  on  the  back  of  it 
RofcER  CHARLES  TlCHBORNB.  It  purports  to  be  an  epitome  of  the 
several  deeds  entered  into  between  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  Mr. 
TI(.:III:ORNK,  and  Mr.  KO<;I.I:  CIIAI:I.I:S  Tianiniixi-:,  on  the  duen- 
tnil  of  the  DOUGHTY  estates,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  Sir 
KI>WAIM>  DouiiiiTY  having  male  issue,  and  I  see  this  has  evidently 
been  before  a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  Mr.  PETER  KRLI: 
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affeet  of  the  proposed  deeds  .appean  to  me  to  i>e  .|iiite  ac- 

ni,-il  liv  this  epitome,  and  I  have  ln-i'.. 

union  that  Mr.  1:  IO:;NK  ni.iy  lie  well  ad- 

vis,  •,!  to  concur  in  tlie  arrangement  which  will  be  effectuated  by 
town." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Ami  it  has  the  signature  of   1: 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  The  signature  of  ROGER  at  the  back. 

Tin-  LOHII  t'liiKK  Jr-ii'-i-:   1  think  you  mi^'lit  rill  one  of  the 
ional  gentlemen  who  are  conversant  with  the  title.     You 
want  so  much  an  epitome  of  the  different  deeds  as   the 
i-ffivt  of  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to  make  a  sug- 

i  that   Mr.   Cuu'M\N  HvuiiKit.  than  whom  no  one  knows 

should,  when  we  meet  again  after  the  adjournment,  be  per- 

I  to  make  a  statement  to  your  lordships;  I  do  not  like  to  ask 

him  to  do  it  on  the  spot? 

The  LOUD  Cmi •'!••  JusTirr.:  My  only  reason  for  interposing  is 
that  we  do  not  thoroughly  apprehend  what  he  was  doing  with  his 
will  until  we  really  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  property. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  lordship's  K 
tion  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  my  friend,  who  does   so  thoroughly 
know  the  matter,  to  do  it  after  the  adjournment 

The  1 .01:11  dim  JUMICE:  Then  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  you  get  through  Mr.  GOSFORD  with  the  other  matters  with 
wliirh  you  have  to  deal  with  him  as  a  witness  first,  and  then  have 
whatever  is  to  be  said  about  the  will  afterwards,  it  would  be 
convenient. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  your  lordship  pleases;  and  you  may  think 
it  convenient  on  this  part  of  the  case  that  I  should  read  the  last 
clause  of  this  particular  letter,  because  that  has  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  sealed  packet. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well,  what  is  the  number 
of  it? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  397. 

The  WITNESS  :  May  I  ask  the  date  ? 

Mr  HAWKINS:  The  5th  of  June,  1852,  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER, 
signed  R.  C.  TICUBORNE  :  "  My  private  wishes  and  intentions, 
as  I  intend  to  have  them  carried  out  if  I  life,  I  have  confined  to 
Mr.  VT.  GOSFORD,  and  1  request  that  you  and  Mr.  GOSFOKD  will 
act  as  trustees  and  executors  of  my  Will." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Perhaps,  my  lord,  it  would  be  well  to  have  it 
read  as  it  was  originally  written  :  "  My  private  wishes  and  in- 
tentions as  I  intend  to  have  them  carried  out  after  my  death  or 
during  "—and  then  those  words  are  rubbed  out,  and  it  is  as  Mr. 
HAWKINS  says. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  that  is  the  original  manuscript. 
You  say  this  was  written  under  your  immediate  supervision  ? 
— It  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  change  to  which  Dr.  KENEALT  has  called 
attention  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

It  was  originally  written,  "  aftermy  death  ; "  that  is  struck  out, 
and  he  puts  in,  "if  I  life"? — It  is  some  blunder  of  his  own; 
it  must  have  been,  because  you  see  the  intentions  he  intended  to 
carry  out  could  have  no  reference  whatever  to  any  thing  to  happen 
after  his  death. 

If  he  died  before  he  married  his  cousin  he  could  not  marry  his 
cousin.  That  is  quite  clear  ? — There  was  an  end  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  you  will  look  at  the  photographed  copy,  my 
lord 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  the  original.  "  My  private 
wishes  and  intentions  as  I  intend  to  have  them  carried  out  after 
my  death  or  dur  " — and  then  Dr.  KENEALV  says  he  draws  his  pen 
through  that,  and  strikes  that  out,  and  says,  "  If  I  life,"  by  which 
he  means  "live."  "I  have  confined  to  Mr.  VT.  GOSFORD,  and  I 
request  that  you  &  Mr.  GOSFOKD  will  act  as  trustees  &  executors 
of  my  Will "  ? — Yes,  it  is  intelligible  to  me  in  this  way,  he  had 
an  idea  of  earring  out  this  arrangement  first  of  all  by  his  will,  and 
then  I  pointed  that  out  to  him.  I  said,  "  It  is  no  use  putting  this 
in  your  will.  How  can  you  carry  out  this  intention  when  you  are 
dead  ?  and  there  will  be  no  authority  to  anybody  else  to  do  it," 
and  therefore  it  is  struck  out  in  that  way  there. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  as  he  goes  on  he  puts  a  line  through  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  never  knew  it  existed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  see  there  are  those  two  mis- 
spellings. Generally  speaking,  the  letter  was  so  accurately  written 
that  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  GOSFORD  must  have  helped  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  following  also  on  this  same  subject,  I  had 
better  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  another  letter^then  the 
three  writings  will  be  before  your  lordships  close  together ;  it  is 
No.  207,  Paris,  17th  January,  1852,  to  Mr.  GOSFORD.  "  I  have 
written  out  my  will  and  left  it  with  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  The  only 
tiling  that  I  have  left  out  is  about  the  Church,  which  I  will  only 
build  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  left  with  you  in 
writing."  And  with  reference  to  that  I  had  better  give  your  lord- 
ships a  reference  to  the  shorthand  notes  on  that  subject,  pages  847 
and  869. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  also  a  reference  in  the  re- 
examination. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is,  my  lord.     I  think  1820. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  regular  in  directing 
your  attention  to  it ;  but  I  received,  likewise,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  later  in  the  year,  specially  drawing  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  lave  you  the  letter? — Yes;  I  gave  it  to  some 
of  the  solicitors.  That  was  at  the  time  he  actually  executed  his 
will,  I  think.  I  forget  whether  then,  or  whether  it  waa  drawn. 


Mr.  Si.Aniinr.Rdu'd  in  iMi-J,  did  not  he V— Yes. 

Mr.    II  \WKI\S:    I     see   that    is    dated     in    January    from    Mr. 

.11,  my  lord.     (Handing  it  in  ) 

The  l,oi:ii  dm. i  JUSTICE:  Doyoumeanw:  .sible? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  pa^'e,  my  lord. 
The  LORD  CHI        ;  :  It  is  a  very  difficult   handwriting. 

The  \Vi:\i  •*•< :   I  can  show  you  the  portion  that  refers  to  that. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  writing.     (It  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 
Yes,  here  it  is  at  the  bottom.     Am  I  to  read  it  ? 
Dr.  KI.MAI.V:   Is  this  letter  admissible? 

! .01:11  dm:i   JUM-ICK:  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
you  object  or  not. 

Dr.   KKNKU.Y:    I  object  to  any  letter  that  I  have  not  seen. 
The  LORII  dilKF  JUMII.T.  :  Then  I  <\  <  not  think  that  what  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  writes  to  Mr  GOSFOIID  is  admissible. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   For  the  present  1  withdraw  it. 
Now.  you  were  constantly,  I   suppose,  in  the  house  ;  did  your 
visit  extend  to  the  second  week  in   January  in  that  year? — I  do 
not  thiuk,  if  I  remember,  we  stayed  in  the  house  after  New  Year's 
Day.      I  think  I  went  home  then,  but  I  was  backwards  and  for- 
wards daily. 

You  have  told  us  of  that  letter  that  was  sent  you  by  Mr. 
Si.  \I-GIITEU — I  forbear  asking  you  any  further  question  about  the 
will — did  UOGI-.I:  TII-IIHOI:NI:  tell  you  how  long  he  had  contem- 
plated staying  at  Tichborne originally? — No,  he  came  in  contem- 
plation of  staying  all  his  leave  there. 

That  would  have  been  until  the  15th  of  February? — Yes,  he 
came  down  fully  with  that  intention,  at  least  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  other  visits  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  his  idea  was  a  long  visit. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  leaving  somewhat  suddenly? 
Perfectly  well. 

Before  his  actual  de  parture  were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  about  to  go  ? — Yes,  on  the  day  b  efore. 

Did  you  become  aware  of  that  fact  from  any  communication 
from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  himself? — From  ROGEI:  himself. 

Will  you  tell  me  in  what  place  between  you  and  ROGER  what 
he  told  you  on  the  day  before  he  left? — I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  words,  but  I  know  that  he  told  me  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  meeting  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  which  they 
decided  he  should  leave. 

With  his  uncle  and  aunt? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  remember,  I  believe 
so.  I  am  sure  he  said  his  uncle,  and  I  believe  his  aunt. 

Did  he  tell  you  more  about  that? — Yes,  he  told  me  the  under- 
standing he  had  come  to  with  his  uncle,  that  the  engagement,  so 
far  as  his  cousin  was  concerned,  must  be  foregone  for  the  present. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Will  you  repeat  that  ? — That  any 
arrangement  between  himself  and  his  cousin  must  not  be  thought 
of  for  the  present,  and  that  he  must  leave. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  have  a  long  interview  with  him  on  that 
subject  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  very  painful  one. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Why 
he  could  not  control  his  feelings ;  it  was  not  a  matter  he  could 
talk  about.  I  think  it  was  hurried  more  on  account  of  the  ditti- 
culties  which  it  was  foreseen  might  arise  at  any  moment  with 
Mr.  TICHBORNE,  who,  if  I  remember,  was  there  about  that  time, 
ROGER'S  father,  and  anything  like  such  an  idea  as  that  coming 
to  his  knowledge  would  have  embroiled  the  whole  family  imme- 
diately. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Why  should  he  have  an  objection  to 
it  ? — It  was  the  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  he  would  have 
tolerated,  any  such  idea  as  a  marriage  between  ROGEU  and  his 
cousin. 

Why  ? — He  had  a  most  insuperable  objection  to  it. 
To  what? — To  any  such  idea  as  a  family  connection,  but  the 
brothers  were  alike  in  that  both.     Sir  EDWARD  and  Sir  JAMES 
had  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  intermarriage  between  sueh 
near  relatives.     Sir  JAMES  had  the  strongest  possible  feeling  all 
through  his  life;  even  in  later  days,  as  regards  the  mam. 
his  other  son,  it  prevailed.     Nothing  would  have  obtained  from 
Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  his  consent,  and  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  knew 
most  perfectly. 

You  think  that  hurried  his  departure? — I  do  not  think  so  far 
as  the  action  of  Sir  EDWARD  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  concerned, 
because  they  were  most  anxious  to  keep  on  a  nice  friendly 
footing — a  brotherly  footing ;  they  were  always  fond  of  one 
another,  and  yet  on  a  point  like  that  it  would  have  been  like 
throwing  oil  on  the  fire.  The  same  house  would  not  have  con- 
tained them. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  was 
not  he,  Mr.  TICHBORNE? — Yes,  perfectly  so. 

There  had  been  one  or  two  unpleasantnesses  between  them 
before? — The  one  you  allude  to  was  just  before.  I  went  to  Tich- 
borne the  year  previous  ;  they  were  always  friendly  during  the 
time  I  knew  them.  There  never  was  a  disagreement,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  first  disagreement  that  made  Lady  DOUGHTY 
particularly  anxious,  and  Sir  EDWARD  too,  to  avoid  any  sort  of 
imbroglio  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  you  know  he  did  quit  on  the  following 
morning? — I  do  quite  well — quite  early,  for  I  was  down  there 
iiel'ore  he  went. 

Did  you  see  him  go  ? — Yes,  I  think  as  early  as  five  in  the  morn- 
ing— very  early,  five  or  six,  I  cannot  be  positive;. 

And  on  the  following  day  did  he  address  from  London  a  letter 
to  you,  No.  206  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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It  speaks  for  itself. 

"  No.  34  St.  James'  Place,  London. 

••MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the 
kindness  to  direct  all  the  letters  which  may  come  to  Tichborne 
for  me  at  No.  34  St.  James'  Place,  London.  I  shall  leave  London 
011  Wednesday  the  17th  of  this  month  so  as  to  arrive  in  Paris  on 
the  19th  or  20th.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  at  the  Swan  or  White  Hart  at  Winchester.  I 
shall  be  there  between  ^  10  or  10  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
now,  and  tomorrow  to  talk  about  my  will,  so  that  I  should  like 
to  see  you  on  my  way  to  Southampton.  If  you  can  come  send 
me  a  note  at  the  station,  try  to  be  there  a  little  before  me  to  order 
breakfast.  Pray  excuse  this  short  note,  I  am  in  such  a  low  state 
of  mind  at  present  that  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  am  writing"? 
— Yes,  I  received  that  letter.  I  remember  it  well. 

Now,  I  think  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  as  it  says  in  the  letter,  in- 
tended to  go  to  Paris.  He  generally  went  by  Southampton  and 
Havre? — Generally.  He  did,  I  think,  always. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  met  him  then  ? — No,  I  think 
not.     1  think  1  failed  to  meet  him.     I  know  I  failed  to  meet  him 
on  one  occasion,  and  I  think  that  was  the  one. 
However,  he  went  to  Paris? — Yes. 

And  from  Paris  on  the  19th  January,  1852,  I  see  he  wrote  you 
another  letter,  part  of  which  I  have  already  read  : 

"  I  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday.  I  hope  that  you  have  received 
the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  you  from  Winchester.  It  was 
such  a  misfortune  that  you  were  not  able  to  come  and  meet  me." 

THE  WITNESS  :  1  thought  I  had  not  met  him. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  "  I  left  London  by  the  first  train  to  be  able  to  spend 
gome  time  with  you.  I  had  arrived  at  Winchester  at  a  9£  and  left  at 
a  12^.  I  have  written  out  my  will  and  left  it  with  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 
The  only  thing  which  I  have  left  out  is  about  the  Church,  which  I 
will  only  build  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  left  with 
you  in  writing.  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  have 
a  scheme  ready  by  the  time  I  come  back.  I  don't  live  here  in  my 
mother's  house ;  I  have  taken  up  my  lodgings  in  the  Brighton 
Hotel,  Rue  de  Rivoli.  I  find  that  way  of  living  much  better,  it 
gives  me  more  liberty.  I  shall  leave  Paris  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  this  month,  and  embark  the  very  same  night  at  11  o'clock 
for  Southampton  at  which  place  I  shall  arrived  the  next  morning 
at  11  or  12  o'clock.  I  shall  take  the  first  train  1  can  for  Win- 
chester, so  that  I  wish  you  tried  to  come  and  meet  me  there.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  White 
Hart.  Pray  let  me  know  by  return  of  post  if  you  will  be  able  to 
do  what  I  wish.  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  there  between  1  or  2 
o'clock,  so  that  is  all  settled.  I  don't  know  if  you  will  be  able  to 
read  my  writing,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  never  written  with 
such  bad  pens.  How  are  they  getting  on  at  Tichborne  ?  I  little 
expected  three  weeks  ago,  that  my  visit  to  Tichborne  would  be 
cut  short  as  it  has  been  ;  but,  however,  such  has  always  been  the 
case  with  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  It  is  not  new  to  me,  but  not 
less  painful. 

"  Pray  come  and  meet  me  at  Winchester.  I  shall  consider  this 
letter  as  private  and  Confidential 

"Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  truly 

"  January  17th,  1852.  "  H    C.  TICHBORKE." 

Now  he  remained  in  Paris,  I  think,  until  the  29th  of  January? 
— Well,  you  have  the  dates. 

Yes,  that  is  the  reason  I  give  them  to  you.  25th  January, 
1852,  he  wrote  another  letter  dated  : 

"  Brighton  Hotel,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 

"  MY  DEAF:  SIR, — I  shall  embark  at  Havre  for  Southampton 
on  Wednesday  the  29th.  I  shall  be  at  Winchester  on  the  next 
day  between  12  or  1  o'clock,  I  am  obliged  to  stop  at  Winchester 
to  leave  a  regular  cargo  of  precious  pictures  which  my  father  is 
sending  to  Lady  DOUGHTY.  Will  you  come  &  meet  me  at  the 
Swan  or  White  Hart  &  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me.  I  wish 
you  could,  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  you  to  talk  about 
many  things.  My  stopping  at  Winchester  is  LO  choice  of  mine, 
but  I  cannot  help  it  for  several  reasons  which  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  see  you."  1  see  before  he  left  on  the  29th,  he  wrote  you 
another  letter,  also  dated  from  Paris  (No.  211).  "  I  see  by  the 
in<iniries  which  I  have  taken  this  morning  at  the  office  that 
the  steamer  only  leaves  Havre  on  Thursday  the  29th,  instead  of 
Wednesday."  And  then  he  speaks  of  the  stupid  advertisements 
they  have  of  the  times  of  departure.  "  If  you  like  to  mention  my 
intention  of.  stopping  at  Winchester  for  1  or  2  or  three  hours  to 
Lady  DOUGHTY  I  don't  mind  it,  perhaps  she  might  like  to  learn 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  pictures  which  my  father  is  sending  over 
to  her  for  the  schools.  I  suppose  that  you  have  by  this  time 
from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  I  hope  that  he  is  getting  on  with 
my  private  business." 

Did  you  see  him  on  his  return  to  Winchester? — I  do  not  re- 
member.   I  almost  think  I  did  not.    I  think  I  saw  him  in  London. 
I  think  you  must  be  under  a  mistake  about  that,  and  I  will 
read  you  a  letter  which  will  satisfy  you  that  that  is  so.       On  the 
Hist  January,  from  St.  James's-place,  he  wrote  to  you  this  letter. 
"  I  arrived  in  London  last  night  after  a  very  fair  journey 
A  incherter.      I  dont  think  that  I  shall  go  on  Tuesday  at 
tin-  n.cct  at  Tichborne.      I  don't  suppose  that  this  change  will 
i    after  the  different  reasons    which  I  gave   you  last 
night"?— -Yes,  I   did  then.      I   i  meeting  him  at  Win- 

chester, but  I  thought  it  was  on  another  occasion.      It  is  clearly 
on  that  occasion. 
Do  you  remember  anything  that  occurred  at  that  meeting  ? — 


There  was  a  reference  to  the  matters  which  had  taken  place  at 
Tichborne  to  the  impossibility  of  his  coming  back  again. 

He  did  not  go  to  Tiehborne  ? — Oh,  no ;  it  was  well  understood 
he  would  not  come. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  speaks  of  that  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  does.  He  says :  "  Nothing  in  the  world  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  spend  an  hour  there,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  might  bring  back  into  my  cousin's  mind  those  painful 
occurrences  which  took  place  on  my  leaving  Tichborne.  It  is 
painful  enough  for  me  to  bear  it  without  bringing  back  to  another 
person  painful  recollections.  But  in  all  cases  I  shall  wait  till  I 
receive  your  letter  to  take  my  last  determination.  I  have  seen 
this  morning  Mr.  H.  SEYMOUR,  he  is  willing  to  buy  my  two  hunters, 
so  stop  the  sale  till  you  hear  from  me.  I  shall  answer  the  letter 
which  I  expect  to  receive  from  you  on  Monday  morning,  by  re- 
turn of  post,  to  let  you  know  if  1  am  coming  or  not  &  about 
sending  my  horses  to  London,  but  in  all  cases  send  them  to  Win- 
chester as  arranged  yesterday  "  ? — I  had  written  to  him  an  account 
of  his  cousin's  distress  on  his  leaving. 

This  is  a  letter  dated  the  31st  January,  1852,  to  you  from  Lon- 
don ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  that  at  that  time,  that  is  on  that  day,  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was  very  seriously  ill? — He  was  taken  very 
suddenly  ill,  I  know,  that  spring,  just  about  that  time,  and  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  came  down  again. 

I  see  he  must  have  come  down  that  very  day,  by  No.  213 — 1st 
February,  1852. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  know  perhaps  whether  he  had 
been  sent  for  ? — Oh  yes,  he  was  written  to ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  did  not  write ;  I  am  sure  he  was  written  to  and  came  down  in 
consequence. 

It  was  expected  to  be  a  mortal  illness  at  the  moment  ? — It  was 
supposed  to  be. 

Or  a  very  dangerous  illness? — Oh,  very  bad  ;  so  bad  that  the 
doctor  used  to  sleep  in  the  house  and  one  or  two  others  were  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  see  this  letter  to  Lady  TICHBORNE  is  written 
from  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  1st  February,  1852. 

"  I  arrived  here  last  night.  My  uncle  was  a  little  better  but 
not  so  well  this  morning,  he  is  I  am  sorry  to  say  sinking  he  does 
not  feel  so  strong  now  as  he  did  yesterday.  Pray  tell  my  Father 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  moments  are  precious  now. — Your 
very  affectionate  Son  ,  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  Tell  my  father  to  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  he  can,  my  uncle  is 
very  anious  to  see  him." 

^  Now,  upon  the  occasysn  of  his  being  there  the  first  days  of 
February — do  you  remember  any  meeting  or  conversation  between 
himself  and  his  uncle.  I  do  not  mean  at  which  you  were  present  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  going  on  to  a  new  subject, 
and  it  would  be  convenient  now  to  adjourn. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour.] 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  friend,  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER,  will  now  state 
to  your  lordships  the  details  of  the  estates. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  I  propose  to  state  to  your  lordships 
the  details  of  the  estates  at  three  different  periods.  First  at  a 
period  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  attained  twenty-one ;  secondly, 
after  the  settlement  was  made  in  1850  ;  and,  third,  the  effect  of  the 
will.  Now  when  he  attained  twenty-one,  the  TICHBORNE  estates 
were  settled,  subject  to  incumbrances  amounting  altogether  to 
£59,OiH). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  see  a  new  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  matter  to-day  which  I  was  totally  unaware  of.  Upon  the 
former  Trial  it  was  stated  Tichborne  was  in  strict  settlement. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  So  it  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  According  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  to-day, 
at  all  events  it  was  supposed  that,  by  some  mistake,  instead  of  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  having  an  estate  for  life,  he  had  the  fee  simple 
in  him,  and  could  dispose  of  the  estates. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  It  does  not  appear  in  the  deeds  as  far 
as  I  have  read  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  us  have  your  version  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  deeds.  With  reference  to  the  TICHBOHNE  property 
first,  then  we  will  hear  afterwards  what  Mr.  GOSFORD  has  to  say. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BAHBER  :  At  this  time  the  TICHBORNE  estates  were 
subject  to  the  incumbrances  of  £24,000for  the  daughter  of  Sir  HENRY 
JOSEPH  TICHBORNE  ;  £3,000,  part  of  the  settlement  money  on 
JAMES  TICHBORNE'S  marriage,  payable  to  the  trustees  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  £32,000  which  was  raiseable  after  the  decease  of  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  as  a  portion  for  his  daughter  Miss  DOUGHTY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Will  you  tell  me  how  that  £32,000 
was  charged,  and  by  whom,  upon  the  TICHBORNE  estate?  There  is 
where  the  difficulty  is. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  This  sum  was  raiseable  under  a  term  of 
120  years,  created  under  settlement  of  the  4th  of  May,  1844. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  how  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  Under  the  settlement  of  the  4th  of 
May,  1844,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was  entitled  for  life  to  the 
TiciiuORNE  estates  with  remainder  to  his  male  issue,  with  remain- 
der to  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  first 
and  other  sons  of  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  successively  in  tail 
male  with  remainders  over. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Who  was  the  settler? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  The  original  settlement  was  a  settle- 
ment in  1806,  and  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate  capable 
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of  barring  the  entail,  in  the  year  1*11  entered  into  these  settle- 
ments by  which  the  new  limitation  w.i  created.  Knur]:  CHARLES 
TlCHBOKNE  was  tenant  for  life  under  i  !.-nt,  with  ivmain- 

dcr  to  his  first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male.  It  i.,  the 
infant  son  of  Sir  Ai.i  i:n>  who  now  claims  under  that  ultimate 
limitation. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  effect  of  that,  if  I  understand 
it  right,  is  this  :  that  KoOEli  had  merely  a  life  estate  in  the  TlCH- 

NI:  property  V 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  Yea  a  life  estate  in  the  TICHP.ORXI: 
property.  Then  under  the  will  of  Miss  DOUGIIIY  the  1> 

• '.red  with  two  rent  charges  of  £2.f>i">  a  year  in 
favour  of  I-ady  DoUGIITY.to  take  effect  on  Sir  EDWARD'S  death. 
As  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  DOUGHTY  estates  situate  in  Lincoln, 
is, i H in  was  raiseable  for  KATHARINE  DouOBTT'fl  portion  after  the 
death  of  Sir  KDWARD.  Subject  to  these  chart's,  Km.i.i;  CHARLES 
TIUHF.ORNE  was  entitled  to  those  estates.  That  was  the  position 
of  the  DOUGHTY  estates. 

The  Loitn  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  took  for  life, 
Sir  JAMES  'J'lciiuoilSE  for  life,  with  remainder  to  liis  heir  in  tail  male. 
Mr.  CHAPMAN  R\I:DER  :  Remainder  to  Sir  JAMES  for  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Sir  EDWARD  for  life. 

Mr  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  With  remainder  to  his  issue  male. 
Then  with  remainder  to  Sir  JAMES  for  life,  and  the  remainders  to 
his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male  ;  and  ROGER,  being  the  eldest 
son,  was  tenant  in  tail  of  the  estates.  Then,  under  tin-  will  of 
Miss  DOUGHTY  there  was  a  large  personal  estate ;  that  was 
to  be  invested  in  lands  to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  as  the 
DOUGHTY  estates,  and  accordingly  a  considerable  fund  \\ 
out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  Hawkley  ami  \\Yst  Tisted. 
adjoining  the  TicilBOiiNE  estates,  now  considered  to  be  ] 
the  TICHBORNE  estates,  but  which  were  in  fact  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  as  the  DOUGHTY  estates.  Then  with  regard  to  Upton 
and  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Dorsetshire,  that  hud  been  pur- 
chased partly  by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Miss  Dm  GiiTYand 
Sir  INWARD  himself,  subject  to  certain  encumbrances ;  the  pur- 
chase money  of  that  part  bought  by  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was 
never  paid. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  £11,000. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  £13,700  secured  collaterally  by  a  band 
of  all  the  four  brothers. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Was  that  vested  in  fee  in  Sir  EDWARD 
DODSHTY? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  Yes,  then  at  the  same  period  a  farm 
called  Old  Court  Farm  in  Pryor's  Dean  purchased  by  JAMKS 
TICHBORNE  for  £2,374,  that  was  limited  subject  to  securing  the 
£2,374  to  the  nae  of  the  TlCHBOBRl  estates  under  the  re-settle- 
ment of  1844,  with  this  distinction,  as  to  the  original  estates  Sir 
HENRY  JOSEPH  TICIIBORNE  had  the  ultimate  remainder  in  fee 
simple,  and  that  remainder  he  had  devised  by  his  will  to  Lady 
DURMER  to  the  eldest  daughter  for  life  with  remainder  to  her 
second  son. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  was  that '! 

Mr.  CiiAi'MAX  BARBER  :  The  original  TICHIMIRXE  (states. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  had  done  that  '> 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH,  lie  was  entitled 
to  the  ultimate  remainder  in  fee  after  failure  of  the  other  limita- 
tion. That  ultimate  remainder  he  disposed  of  to  Lady  DORMER 
for  life  and  after  her  death  to  the  second  son. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Failing  the  TICIIBOIINES  it  would  go 
to  the  DORMERS. 

Mr.  Ciui'MAX  BARBER:  The  small  estates  purchased  by  Sir 
JAMKS  TICHBORXE  were  settled  to  his  use  by  the  settlement  of 
1844  with  the  distinction  instead  of  the  ultimate  remainder 
being  limited  to  the  issue  by  the  will  of  Sir  HEXRY  JOSEPH,  they 
were  limited  to  JAMKS  himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  to  those  the  DORMERS  would  not 
take. 

Mr.  CiiAi'MAX  BARIIER  :  No.  There  was  another  estate  called 
Whitears,  purchased  by  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  for  ill', -'<>(>,  (,f 
which  £2,000  was  advanced  by,  and  due  to,  JAMES  FRANCIS 
TICIIBOHXE,  and  £200  advanced  by,  and  due  to.  Sir  KDWARD 
DOUGHTY.  That  was  the  state  of  things  when  KOGKI:  attained 
twenty-one.  Under  the  re-settlement  of  1850,  as  your  lordships 
stated,  there  were  ten  deeds  executed.  The  substance  of  those 
deeds  is  really  as  well  Bet  out  in  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  letter  at  page 
1190  as  it  was  possible  to  be  stated,  and  perhaps  your  lordships 
will  allow  me  to  read  that  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  concur  with  that  entirely  'i 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  Yes. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  morn  ing, 
I  endeavour  to  submit  to  you  as  succinctly  as  possible  your  actual 
position  as  regards  the  estates  to  which  you  are  absolutely  entitled, 
subject  to  the  prior  estates  for  life  therein  of  your  uncle  and  of 
your  father,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  surviving  Sir  KDWAHD 
DOUGHTY.  The  whole  of  the  DOUGHTY  estates,  by  the  settlement 
executed  in  May  last  (subject  to  the  intervening  life  interests 
above  referred  to)  are  made  liable  to  the  following  amounts, 
namely,  jointure  for  Lady  DOUGHTY  during  her  life  in  case  she 
survives  her  husband,  charged  on  the  Middlesex  and  Lincolnshire 
estates — £2,500  per  annum,  which  you  will  understand 
upon  the  death  of  her  ladyship.  For  portion  for  Miss  K.vi  IIEKINE 
KIT,  under  exercise  of  power  reserved  by  will  of  Mr.  DOUGHTY 
I.s.iiot)  charge  in  favour  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGH  iv,  secured  upon 
certain  houses  in  Bedford  Row,  Middlesex,  £10,000." 


That   was  part  of   the  consideration  paid  to  Sir  F.mvA 
joining  in  th.    re-settlement.      He  stipulated  to    have  the  £10,000 
charged  on  that  portion  of  t  Then  there  is  an  ultimate 

••charge  on  the  DOUOHTl  estate  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off 
existing  iiicumbranccs  upon  the  TiciinoitxE  estate  and  other 
objects  referred  to  in  »  E100.I " "  I." 

The  object  of  the  £100,000  was  to  raise  money  on  the  DOU-GIITY 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  the  incumbrances  on  the 
Tiniir.tii:Ni:  cst  ite,  and  the  rest,  which  would  be  more  than 
snlh'cieiit  In  answer  that  purpose  was  to  be  laid  out  in  land  to  be 
settled  to  the  separate  use  on  the  TICHBORNE  family.  Then  he 
says : — 

"Snbjed  to  this  gam  of  £118,000  and  to  certain  annuities  still 
payable  under  the  will  of  .Mr.  DOUGHTY,  amounting  to  abou; 
per  annum,  and  to  the  contingency  of  Lady   DOI  i,im   surviving 
her  husband  and  taking  the  jointure,  the  whole  of  the  DOUGHTY 
estates  in  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Lincoln,  Buckingham,  and 
Surrey  are  limited  to  you  in  fee;  that  ig  to  say,  to  your  own 
'c  disposal.     And  the  Upton  property  is  also  in  like  manner 
limited   to   you   absolutely,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  £1 
charged  thereon  in  favor  of  Captain  GARDNER.'' 

Mr.  Justice  MKKLOR  :  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  addition  of  the 
£180,000.  It  ought  t«  be  £118,000  in  the  summing  up.  It 
appears  as  £  1  M  >J  (l "  i  :  a  misprint,  no  doubt. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSIICK:  A  difficulty  suggests  itself  to  my 
mind  on  this,  which,  no  doubt,  you  am  remove  or  solve.  ROGER 
was  only  tenant  in  tail  as  it  were  conditionally  ;  if  Sir  EDWARD 
had  a  son,  that  son  would  have  inherited,  despite  these  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  All  the  settlements  were  made  subject 
to  that  contingency,  and  all  so  expressed. 

The  1, 1 11:1    '  :  So  that  nothing  ROGER  did  in  the 

shape  of  testamentary  disposition  could  really  become  valid  and 
conclusively  binding,  even  in  the  case  of  his  death,  until  Sir 
KDWARD  died  ;  because  if  Sir  KDWARD  DOUGHTY  died  before  him, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  annulled. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BA  1:1:1:1: :  The  whole  thing  would  havebeenanulled, 
except  on  the  ultimate  limitation.  Then  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  says  this, 
"  Although  you  do  not  come  into  possession  of  the  several  e 
until  after  the  deaths  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  and  Mr.  TICII- 
I'.ORXE,  it  is  now  competent  to  you  to  dispose  by  will  of  your  rever- 
sion in  those  estates  in  any  way  you  may  think  proper.  1  should 
also  name  to  you  that  as  regards  the  sum  of  £  KMMIIIII  charged  on 
the  DOUGHTY  estates,  the  deed  of  settlement  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  that  charge  as  follows."  Then  the  letter  proceeds  to 
sum  up  various  charges  on  the  estates,  amounting  altogether  to 
£63,574,  being  the  very  sum  to  which  1  have  called  your  lordship's 
attention — the  aggregate  of  those  sums.  Then  comes  the  will  of 
KOC.KR  TICHIKIRXK,  which  is  dated  IGth  June,  liS.~>2,  and  by  his 
will  he  demises  all  the  DOUGHTY  estates  unto  and  to  the  use  of 
VlNCENT  GosfORD  and  EDWARD  SLAUGHTER:  he  gives  them  the 
legal  estate  in  fee  "  upon  trust  to  permit  his  Cousin  KATHARINE 
DOUGHTY  to  occupy  Upton  House  and  grounds  so  long  as  she 
should  remain  unmarried."  I  perhaps  might  mention  to  your 
lordships  as  this  will  would  have  been  revoked  by  the  marri. 
KOGER  TK:HI:ORNK,  no  provision  is  made  for  an  issue  of  his. 
Then,  subject  to  the  trusts  all  the  DOUGHTY  estates  were  gi\ 
the  trustees  upon  trust  to  receive  the  rents,  to  pay  the  inter, 
the  incumbranci  s  upon  the  estates  and  all  hi?  debts  and  funeral 
ard  testamentary  expenses.  Two  legacies  of  £.">no  each  \><re 
given  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  The  trust  was  to  pay 
to  the  guardiai  s  of  ALFRED  £."><HI  a  year  for  his  maintenance  until 
he  was  twenty-one,  and  thenceforth  until  his  marriage  X2,"ou  a 
year,  and  afterwards  £;{,0<  10  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
after  his  death  a  jointure  not  exceeding  £1,000  to  his  brother's 
widow.  They  were  to  apply  the  residue  of  the  rents  in  paying 
off  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  incuuibrauecs  on  the  DOUGHTY 
estate,  amounting  tothe  sum  of  about £130, 000.  And  as  tosuch 
parts  of  the  DDIGIITY  estates  as  were  situate  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  all  such  parts,  wherever  situate,  as  were  of  leasehold 
tenure  upon  trust  to  sell  the  same  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  paying 
off  the  incumbrances.  The  will  then  contains  a  power  to  the 
trustees  to  free  any  part  of  the  estates  other  than  those  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  or  being  of  leasehold  tenure,  from  the  trusts 
before  declared  for  payment  of  incumbrances,  and 
beneficiaries  into  receipt  of  the  rents  of  the  parts  so  freed.  Subject 
to  these  trusts,  the  trustees  to  hold  the  DOUGHTY  estates,  except 
as  aforesaid,  to  ALFRED  for  life.  Then  as  to  such  parts  of  the 
DoUGim  estates  as  were  simile  in  the  county  of  Middle^ 
first,  the  other  sons  of  ALFRED  in  tail  mail;  and  to  such  of  the 
DouGim  estates  as  wen1  situate  in  Lincoln,  Buckingham,  Dorset, 
or  elsewhere,  except  ill  Surrey  or  Middlesex,  for  the  second  and 
•her  younger  son  of  ALFRED  in  tail  male.  The  estate  was 
divided  into  two  portions. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  One  with  Tichborne,  the  other  with 
Upton. 

Mr.  CIIAI'MAX  BARBER:  On  failure  of  the  issue  male  of  ALFRED, 
the  estai  Sm rey,  were  to  go  to  K  \THARINE 

DOUGHTY  for  life  :  then  to  the  second  and  other  sons  in  tail  male. 
Then  he  brings  in  (and  not  before)  the  daughters  of  ALFRED  in 
tail  male;  to  the  daughters  of  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY,  then  to  the 
testator's  cousin.  KVKRARD  ARUNDEL,  the  second  son  of  Lord 
A  RUM  >i.i.,  of  Wai  dour,  for  life  ;  then  for  his  first  and  other  sons 
in  tail  male;  then  for  the  testator's  own  right  heirs  forever. 
Then  there  are  various  directions  as  to  taking  names  and  arms, 
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with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  your  lordships ;  anil 
then  he  devises  the  ultimate  remainder  in  fee  simple  in  the  estates, 
added  to  the  TICHBORNE  estates,  and  those  to  be  purchased  with 
the  residue  of  the  £100,000  to  his  cousin,  JAMES  DORMER,  in  tail 
male  ;  so  that  your  lordships  see  JAMES  DORMER  takes  those 
estates  on  failure  of  issue  of  ALFRED,  as  well  as  the  estates  taken 
under  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH'S  will. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  I  understand  you  there  is  a  re- 
mainder to  JAMES  DORMER,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  issue  of 
ALFRED  and  Miss  DOUGHTY  ? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN-  BARBER  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  as  to  the  DOUGHTY  estates. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  In  that  event  they  would  unite  again. 

Mr  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  original  settlement  of  1850 
there  is  some  provision  made  for  the  income  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  There  is  a  provision  made. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  ie. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN*  BARBER  :  £400  a  year. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  £500. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  £500  in  the  first  instance. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  increased  to  £600  or  £800 
if  his  father  dies,  and  £1,000  a  year  on  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  That  is  precisely  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  moment  his  father  came  into  possession  ; 
then  £1,000  a  year. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  the  father  died  during  the  life  of 
Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  his  £500  a  year  was  to  be  raised  to  £600 
a  year  :  on  Sir  EDWARD'S  death,  whether  his  father  was  alive  or 
not  he  got  £1,000  a  year.  He  was  entitled  to  the  £1,000  a  year 
as  his  own. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  As  his  own.  Then  there  was  a  power 
under  which  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  was  enabled  to  charge  the 
DOUGHTY  estates  with  £8,000  as  a  portion  for  ALFRED.  That 
power  was  recalled  by  a  deed  of  even  date  in  consideration  of 
ROGER  giving  up  all  his  interest  under  his  mother's  settlement. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  shall  have  this  on  the  shorthand 
writers'  notes  to-morrow. 


MISS  KATE  DOUGHTY,  IN  HER  FIFTEENTH  YEAR.     (Faoii  A  SKETCH  BY  TICHBORNE.) 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  deeds  there  was  one  deed  relating  to  the 
furniture  at  Tichborne.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  letters  on  the 
•object. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  a  separate  deed  altogether. 

Mr.    VINCENT    GOSFOIID,   recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKISS. 

I  tliiiik  you  were  speaking  of  this.  ROGER  TICHHOHXE  had  come 
down  when  his  uncle  was  very  ill  on  the  last  day  of  January  or 
the  1st  of  February  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  visit  of  his  hearing  him  speak  of 
any  interview  he  had  had  with  the  uncle? — No,  I  do  not. 

He  did  not  communicate  that  to  you  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

You  know  he  stayed  upon  that  occasion  I  think  until  somewhere 
about  the  12th  or  13th  or  14th  of  February,  about  a  fortnight  he 
stayed? — 1  do  not  remember  how  long.  I  could  not  say  of  my 
own  recollection  how  many  days.  It  was  a  visit  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  or  something  like  that. 

During  that  week  or  ten  days  was  there  any  communication 
by  KOGEI:  TICHBORNE  to  you  as  to  anything  that  had 


passed  between  himself  and  his  uncle  ? — I  cannot  recall  it  to 
memory. 

Now  I  see  on  the  loth  February,  his  leave  being  up,  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  was  back  again  in  Clonmel.  I  will  read  you  the 
letter.  It  is  223  :— 

"Artillery  Barracks,  Clonmel. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — My  uncle  being  at  present  in  such  a  pre- 
carious state  of  health  makes  me  feel  very  anxious  to  receive  some 
news  about  him  daily.  I  should  therefore  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  had  the  kindness  to  write  to  me  a  line  every  day,  to  let  me 
know  how  he  is.  I  arrived  in  Clonmel  yesterday  at  half  passed 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  worth  relating  occurred 
to  me  during  my  journey  I  found  Clonmel  just  as  dirty  as  when 
I  left  it  few  months  ago  I  suppose  that  my  Father  has  by  this 

;  time  left.  1  wish  that  he  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
longer  at  Tichborne.  I  forgot  in  the  top  draw  of  my  clic.st  of 

i  draws,  those  small  gold  studs,  they  are  all  there  in  a  small  square 
box.  I  wish  you  took  charge  of  them  for  me.  Pray  excuse  the 
shortness  of  this  letter  "  Believe  me  Yours  Truly 

"February  15th,  1852.  11.  C.  TICHBORNE. 
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'mil  send  vim  ID  morrow  an  album  containing  tin-  costumes 
French  army,     Lady  DOUGHIT  might  perhaps  liko  to  SCO 

it,  8O  you  better  xive  it   her  Id  keep  fur  me  when  you  will 
it.'1      Now.  in  February.    1 s  •">-'.  there    seems   to    have  been  a  pros- 
of    tin.-    Carabineers    being  dismounted? — Yes,    tliat    was 
talked  of. 

In  a  letter  of  the  18th  of  February,  No.  221,  there  is  a  ret 

10  that — ••  I  heard  this  morning  that  we  were  to  march  on 
the  li'th  of  March.  1  only  heard  it  as  a  common  report,  the  n-port 
.-••lid  also  that  we  were  to  go  to  Dublin  and  remain  there  till  we 
were  dismounted."  At  that  time  he  proposed  to  send  over  his 
dogs  to  England? — He  did. 

Your  correspondence  continued  on  until  he  came  over  to 
England,  when  they  were  quartered  at  Canterbury '! — Yes,  until 
then. 

There  are  a  few  letters  I  need  call  attention  to  on  this  part,  a 
very  few,  1  think.  I  see  on  the  llth  of  March,  Ii"Ci2,  he  says — 
"The  troop  to  which  I  am  attached  at  present  is  to  m 
Dublin  on  Saturday  the  liith  of  this  month.  AVe  arc  to  be 
quartered  in  our  old  quarters  at  1'ortobello  Barracks.  We  are 
not,  I  am  happy  to  say  to  remain  in  Dublin  more  than  a  month 
or  six  weeks  at  the  utmost.  \Ve  are  to  march  at  that  time  to  ( 'an- 
terbury."  On  the  loth  of  March  he  says  you  have  not  told  him 
how  Mr.  SL.U V.IITKI:  is  getting  on  with  the  will.  "The  regiment 
is  to  be  provided  with  the  new  clothing  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
then  march  to  England  as  Light  Dragoons."  Again,  on  the  2oih 
of  March,  he  writes  about  his  having  gone  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
drawing-room? — Yes,  I  remember  that  incident. 

When  a  very  unpleasant  affair  took  place? — Yes. 

That  is  211.     I  see  on  the  llth  of  April,  I'll',  he  says  : 

"Portobello  Barracks  Dublin 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — Not  hearing  from  you  how  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
was  getting  on  with  my  will,  1  have  written  to  him  yesterday  to 
inquire  how  far  he  has  gone  with  it.  I  hope  to  receive  an  answer 
from  him  very  soon. 

"  AVb  are,  as  you  may  fancy  very  busy  at  present  with  our  new 
uniform  as  we  aro  to  appear  in  the  new  blue  coating  on  this  day 
week,  and  inarch  to  england  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
as  Light  Dragoons.  AVe  don't  know  if  we  won't  have  to  have  our 
horses  in  Dublin.  If  such  be  the  case  we  shall  embark  for  India 
very  soon. 

"  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know  what  arrangements  you  have 
made  with  my  servant.  I  suppose  by  this  time  he  has  either 
found  a  place  or  gone  back  to  Ireland.  Pray  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible,  what  you  have  done  with  him.  It  is  long  since 
I  heard  from  Lady  DOUGHTY.  I  fancy  that  she  must  by  this  time 
be  back  from  London — how  did  she  &  my  cousin  get  through  the 
Queens  Drawing  Room.  Pray  Set  know  how  thing^  in  general  are 
getting  on  at  Tichborne. — Believe  me  Yours  Truly 

"  R.    C.   TlCHBOllNE. 

"  April  12th  1852." 

Now  I  see  in  that  same  month  of  April  he  seems  to  have  been 
again  a  little  troubled  about  legal  matters.  Did  you  know  of 
that — do  you  recollect  what  they  were  ? — I  do  not  recollect  to 
what  it  refers. 

1  see  there  is  this — "In  reply  to  your  letter" — you  seem  to 
have  written  him  a  letter  on  the  matter — "  I  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise  to  see  a  subject  alluded  to  which  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  had  been  settled  about  a  year  ago  when  the  settlements 
were  talked  over?  " — That  refers  to  Upton. 

AVhat  does  that  refer  to? — To  Upton.  They  started  the  project 
of  selling  Upton. 

Again? — Yes,  much  to  his  annoyance.  1  think  he  expresses 
that  in  the  letter. 

He  says,  "1  agreed  that  the  heavy  debts  which  were  on  the 
Upton  property  should  be  charged  on  the  DOUGHTY  estates. 
AA  hy,  if  it  is  let  it  is  no  expense  :  but  in  all  cases  it  is  not  a  very 
expensive  place  to  keep.  1  am  very  sorry  that  I  rind  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  stating  that  it  is  not  my  wish  and  that  I  cannot 
give  my  consent  to  having  the  place  sold."  I  see  on  the  :in'Ji 
April  (21!))  he  again  complains,  "  I  never  heard  of  a  family 
where  sellishness  (excuse  the  expression)  is  kept  on  with  such  a 
wonderful  perseverance.  I  never  could  have  thought  that  after 
having  granted  to  my  family  all  what  they  have  asked  of  me  in 
deeds  &  settlements  they  would  repeatedly  come  and  annoy  me 
upon  the  subject  you  allude  to  in  your  letter.  1  never  could  have 
fancied  they  would  shrink  before  the  trilling  expense  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  after  all  the  money  which  I  have  allowed  them 
to  raise  upon  the  property  for  which  I  derive  no  benefit  whatso- 
ever but  the  pleasure  &  trouble  of  paying  for  it.  But,  however, 
as  the  old  saying  is  the  best  school  for  knowledge  is  experience  "  ? 
— I  was  made  the  medium  of  arranging  the  sale  of  Upton,  that  is 
what  he  alludes  to  there. 

That  is  a  subject  which  annoyed  him  a  great  deal  ? — The  very 
'ii  of  it  annoyed  him. 

Now,  in  June,  1852,  we  know  ho  arrived  at  Canterbury,  his 
regiment  came  to  Canterbury? — Yes,  I  know  he  was,  about 
Midsummer. 

And  on  the  9th  June  he  was  in  London? — I  know  he  went 
there  to  execute  his  will. 

Not  quite  to  execute  his  will,  at  all  events? — To  settle  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  .Miss  Poruim  were 
in  London  at  that  time? — I  knewthey  were,  because  he  met  them 
flierc. 


II.  m.'t  them  there  at  that  time? — They  were  st  lying  in  town. 
Sir  Kl>WAl:h  was  at  Tiehborne. 

U   ifii  hail  they  e;one  up  '.' — To  town  ? 
;  he  middle  of  June. 

You  did  not  goto  town  at  that  time  .' — I  might  or  might 
not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  will  was  signed  on  the  l;Jth  of   June.     I 
broke  off  about  the  will  until  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARUER  ha.l 
the  effeet  of  the  rliaps    I  may  go  ha  •  ,v  and 

eompl.  :  >le  history  of  that.      I    was  going  baek  an  . 

lordships  thought  1  had  better  leave  the  will  untouched  Until  Mr. 
CilAi'MAX  BAI:KKR  had  given   the  explanation.     Thei 

..   d.itedilic  ."<th   of  January,    I*.'i2.  from   KoGKi:   CH\I:I.I.S 
TlCHBOllNE  to  Mr.  Sl..\r<;ini:i:,  which  I  will  now  read. 

"Tichborne  Park,  January  the  .Mh,  1  s;,2. 

'•  Mv  DKAR  Sn:, — As  1  expect  shortly  to  go  abroad  it  is  my  wish 
to  complete  certain  arregements  in  regard  to  my  property  which 
in  a  former  letter  I  informed  you  it  was  my  intention  to  make.  I 
have  thought  much  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  my  wish  and  intention 
to  leave  the  Don, my  estate  in  the  following  manner— 

"  Jf  1   die,  my  Brother  AI.IKI.II  will  of  course  succeed  to  the 
Title  and  the  TICIIBOKNK  estate,  which  estate  by  the  settlement 
of  last   year  would  then  be  freed,   by  the  aid  of   the   D" 
i  -s,  from  the  charges  upon  it. 

••  With  regard  :  .HI  v  estates,  I  wish  to  leave  them  by 

will  to  trustees  on  Trust  to  settle  them  as  follows — 

"  First,  to  pay  my  Brother  ALFRED,  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
21  years  of  age,  an  annuity  of  £2,000  per  annum,  and  an  addi- 
tional .sum  of  i  1  ,i  'i » i  ]>er  annum  on  his  marriage,  which  last  sum  of 
JLl,(ino  per  annum  1  wish  him  to  have  the  power  to  charge  upon 
the  Dot '.  nil  estates  as  a  jointure  for  his  wife  in  case  of  his  death. 

"  I  next  desire  particularly  to  carry  out  the  object  which  if  I 
live  I  propose  to  myself,  I  mean  the  clearing  off  from  the  DOUGHTY 
estates  the  incumbrances  with  which  they  are  charged  with  the 
objectof  clearing  the  TICHBORNE  estates'  iucumbrances.  I 
therefore,  that  from  the  time  which  these  estates  shall  come 
into  the  possession  of  my  trustees,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  rents, 
subject  to  the  above  annuities  to  my  Brother  ALFRED,  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose. 

••  As  soon  as  these  incumbrances  are  paid  off  then  I  give  to  my 
Brother  ALFRED,  for  his  life,  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  the  estates. 
If  my  Brother  should  marry  and  leave  sons,  the  eldest  son  will  of 
course  succeed  to  the  Title  and  the  TICHBORNE  property.  1  wish 
him  also  to  take  the  London  DOUGHTY  Property  for  his  life,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  death  then  the  same  to  go  to  tfie  eldest  surviving 
son  of  my  Brother.  But  I  desire  that  Upton  House,  and  all  the 
property  in  Dorsetshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire, 
should,  at  ray  Brother's  death,  go  to  his  second  and  other  sons  in 
succession,  except  he  should  have  but  one,  when  I  desire  it  to  go 
to  him  upon  this  condition,  nevertheless,  that  whichsoever  son 
should  succeed  to  this  property,  shall  assume  the  name  and  arms 
of  DOUGHTY  before  and  in  addition  to  his  own  name  of  TICHBORNE, 
or  shall  forfeit  the  estates  to  the  next  heir. 

"If  my  Brother  An  1:1:11  dies  unmarried,  or  marries  and  has 
daughters  only,  the  TICIIBORNE  estate  is  to  go  to  my  relation, 
JAMES  DOIIMER. 

"As  my  DOUGHTY  Property,  by  the  Settlement  of  last  year,  is 
now  chargeable  with  the  encumbrances  hitherto  existing  upon  the 
TICIIBORNI;  estate,  and  as  a  further  sum  near  .SM",lnHi  is  also  raise- 
able  to  make  additional  purchases  for  the  benefit  of  that  estate, 
I  desire  that  my  Brother  ALFRED  shall  have  the  power  to  el 
upon  those  purchases  or  upon  whatever  interest  1  have  in  those 
charges,  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  to  be  divided  equally  amongst 


Property  he  uses  and  assumes  the  arms  and  name  of  TICIIIIORXE 
after  and  in  addition  to  the  name  of  DORMER. 

"In  the  event  of  my  Brother  ALFRED'S  death  without  leaving 
sons,  then  I  desire  to  continue  the  succession  to  the  2nd  or  other 
sons  of  my  Cousin,  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY,  or  if  she  has  but  one 
son,  then  to  him.  But  if  my  Brother  or  Cousins  should  have 
daughters  only,  I  wish  the  estates  to  go  to  the  eldest  and  other 
daughters  of  my  Brother  ALFRED  in  succession  and  their  heirs, 
or  failing  them,  to  my  Cousin  for  life,  and  then  to  the  eldest  and 
other  daughters  of  my  Cousin,  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY.  And  if  1 
should  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  estates  at  my  death,  1  direct 
my  trustees  shall  offer  to  my  Cousin,  KATHARINE  DOUGH n.  till 
her  marriage,  the  free  use  of  Upton  House  and  thj  Gardens 
attached  for  a  residence. 

'•  I  further  desire  to  give  my  Brother  ALFRED  the  Power  to 
charge  X:ii>, 000  on  the  London  DOUGHTY  estates  for  the  benelit 
of  all  his  children  (except  the  eldest  son)  in  equal  shares,  but 
that  money  not  to  be  raised  till  my  Brother's  death. 

"As  to  the  Surrey  Property,  1  give  the  power  to  my  trustees 
to  sell  it  and  apply  the  money  to  the  clearing  off  of  the  encum- 
brances on  the  DOUGHTY  BSl 

••  My  private  wishes  and  intentions  as  I  intend  to  have  them 
carried  out  if  I  life  I  have  eoiilined  to  Mr.  V  r.  ( !osi  oi:i)  and  1 

;   that   you   and    Mr.    (ioswiiti    will  act   as   trustee 
Executors  of  my  Will. — Believe  me,  my  Dear  Sir,  Y'ours  Truly, 

••  To  E.  St. .\U( .1111:1:  Esqre.  K.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

Envelope  addressed, 

••  E.  St.An.iim:  Ks^ve.  No.  ,j  Duchess-street,  London." 

Now  I  think  you  said  he  was  up  in  the  month  of  June,  about 
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his  will.  There  are  only  two  letters  which  refer  to  that  further. 
I  shall  have  to  give  your  lordships  a  reference  to  the  Defendant's 
evidence  about  this ;  a  statement  that  the  will  was  executed  in 
Canterbury — 732  :  "  Speaking  of  the  will,  I  remember  I  signed  it 
at  Canterbury."  Now  there  is  a  letter — 263— dated  the  9th 
June,  1852,  about  this  will,  dated  from  Canterbury. 

"  Cavalry  Barracks,  Canterbury." 

"Mv  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  some  time  since  I  last  received  a  letter 
from  you.  I  went  up  to  London  yesterday.  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER.  I  settled  with  him  all  about  my  Will.  It  will  be 
ready  for  my  signature  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this  month.  An 
order  came  this  morning  for  us  to  get  back  our  horses,  we  are 
not  it  appears  to  go  abroad  for  two  years  at  least.  All  the 
volunteers  are  to  be  sent  back  to  their  regts.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of,  after  having  been  put  to  such 
an  expense,  we  have  been  obliged  to  sell  our  horses  to  get  the 
Indian  outfit.  Now  what  are  we  to  do  with  all  that  I  cannot  say, 
I  have  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  exchange  and  go  abroad  for 
two  years  and  leave  the  army  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  have 
been  since  I  came  to  England  in  a  great  state  of  mind  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  out  of  all  this.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  to 
go  abroad,  stop  in  England,  leave  the  army.  I  am  really  disgusted 
with  all  this.  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  I  shall  never- 
theless make  some  enquiries  about  an  exchange. — Believe  me, 
Yours  truly,  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  June  9th  1852. 

"  P.S. — I  saw  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  town  yesterday." 
lie  executed  the  will  on  the  13th  June.    There  is  a  letter  dated 
the  13th  June,  1852,  about  it,  No.  268. 

"  I  went  to  London  last  Wednesday  for  the  day ;  I  saw  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER.  I  read  my  will  over  with  him.  I  was  certainly  much 
pleased  with  it,  as  it  expressed  exactly  what  I  wished.  It  will  be, 
I  am  happy  to  say  ready  for  my  signature  on  Tuesday.  It  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  me  when  that  Deed  will  be  signed  and  settled. 
I  saw  Lady  and  Miss  DOUGHTY  when  I  was  in  London.  My 
cousin  seemed  to  enjoy  my  stay  in  Town  very  much.  I  had  not 
time  to  call  on  anybody  but  the  SEYMOURS.  1  had  much  business 
to  do.  I  kept  going  about  almost  all  day.  I  am  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  go  down  to  Tichborne  for  a  day  or  two  during  the 
short  leave  which  I  am  to  have  which  begins  on  Tuesday.  I  do 
not  know  where  I  shall  hang  up  in  London.  THOMPSON'S  house 
is  full  ;  the  best  way  you  can  do,  if  you  write  to  me,  is  to  direct 
your  letters  to  Lady  DOUGHTY,  at  the  York  Hotel.  I  shall  always 
be  sure  to  find  them  there.  I  am  at  present  in  that  happy  state 
of  mind  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  tried  to  make  an  exchange 
few  days  ago,  but  I  could  not  succeed  in  it.  I  shall  wait  till  I  go 
up  to  town.  I  shall  then  see  what  I  can  do  about  it." 

Tuesday  was  the  15th,  I  may  tell  your  lordships,  because  there 
is  a  deposition  taken  of  a  witness  who  is  dead,  which  will  be  put 
in  evidence.     The  will  was  executed  in  London  on  that  day. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  the  15th? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  you  said  the  13th  '! 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  did,  but  I  was  in  error  about  that.     It  is  the 
15th,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn:  There  is  a  deposition. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  will  put  that  in  at  once  if  we  have  it.     It 
was  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  who  died,  and  his  deposition 
was  taken  under  the  statute.     I  am  told  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  Office. 

Xow,  did  you  know,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  that  he  went  down  in  that 
month  of  June  afterwards — do  you  know  of  his  visit  to  London? 
—  I  know  he  came  to  Tichborne  about  that  time.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  came  down  with  Lady  DOUGHTY.  I  do  not  feel 
positive  about  that. 

Do  you  remember  any  change  at  all  in  Sir  EDWARD'S  health? — 

e  was  worse  about  the  middle  of  the  year.     About  that 

time,  1  think,  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  stay  in  town  was  curtailed  on  that 

account.     I  have  a  sort  of  distant  recollection  of  it  now.     I  am 

nearly  positive  it  was  so. 

As  I  understand  from  your  recollection,  she  came  down,  and 
;  TICHBORNE  with  her  ?— I  think  so  ;  I  think  he  came  down 
witli  them. 

By  "  them,"  you  mean  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  Miss  DOUGHTY  1 — 
Yes. 

His  visit  on  that  occasion  we  know  was  not  long  ? — It  was  very 
short. 

I  see  on  the  23rd  of  June  his  leave  of  absence  was  up.  There 
is  a  letter  which  will  show  the  day  he  got  to  Canterbury.  It  is 
dated  the  26th  June. 

LOBJJ  Cmtl  JUSTICE  :  That  only  shows  he  must  have  been 
at  Canterbury  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  does  not  show  the  day.  The  leave  was 
from  the  15th  to  the  23rd.  "  I  have  been  ever  since  my  arrival 
at  Canterbury  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,"  and  so  on. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  leave  expired  on  the  23rd,  so 
of  course  he  must  have  been  at  Canterbury. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Their  i  :,  letter  of  the  10th  June,  which  shows 
what  his  application  for  leave  was,  from  the  15th  to  the  23rd. 
It  is  the  10th  of  June  dated  from  Canterbury.  We  have  on  the 

that  lie  is  actually  hack  at  Canterbury. 

The  l.<,i:i>  ('HIM  Jrsi H:K  :  And  says  he  has  been  in  a  great 
state  of  confusion  ninr:o  hi*  return. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so,  my  Ion!. 
The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  see  him  when  lie  was  down 


there  at  that  time  ? — I  was  there,  I  cannot  say  I  remember  sec  ing 
him.     I  could  not  avoid  seeing  him. 

You  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  on  his  return  to  Canterbury  your  corre- 
spondence was  resumed  ? — Yes,  directly,  I  think. 

In  the  tenor  of  that  correspondence  do  you  remember  that  he 
expressed  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  things  ? — Very 
much  so. 

I  will  read  the  first  letter  I  have  on  the  subject,  the  2nd  of 
July,  1852,  dated  from  Canterbury. 

"  Cavalry  Barracks  Canterbury 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  quite  plain,  if  I  can  judge  by  a  letter 
which  I  received  this  afternoon  from  Lady  DOUGHTY,  that  she  has 
at  last  gained  her  point.  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  her  letter  some 
remarks  to  which  I  never  thought  before  I  was  intitled  to.  It  is 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  in  such  an  instance  as 
this,  when  mere  reports  were  believed  in  preference  to  my  word 
of  honour.  If  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  spreading  reports  of 
that  nature  had  anything  honourable  in  them  they  would  not  take 
such  a  care  to  hide  themselves.  As  I  am  in  hopes  of  making  an 
exchange  into  a  regiment  on  foreign  service  very  soon,  I  should 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  a  list  of  all  the  things  which  I  have  at  Tich- 
borne that  I  may  judge  what  is  fit  for  me  to  take  abroad,  and  do 
away  with  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  back  to  Tich- 
borne for  a  long  time  to  come. — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 
"  July  2nd  1852.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  I  shall  write  you  more  details  when  I  have  time.  1'ray  let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  WITNESS  :  That  is  quite  so.  I  remember  that  letter  per- 
fectly well. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  which  had 
created  this  dissatisfaction  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Lady  DOUGHTY,  on  the  1st  of  July.  She  writes  to  him,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  and  says  that  in  her  letter  which  elicits  this  letter  to  Mr. 
GOSFORD. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  that  letter  at  once. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  No.  273.     It  is  signed  by  Lady  Do  UGIITY. 

"  Tichborne  Park  1st  July 

"MY  DEAREST  ROGER, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  & 
should  have  answered  immediately  only  your  Uncle  wished  for 
full  time  to  consider  over  all  that  has  passed  &  though  it  is  a 
painful  task  to  me  to  write  what  may  give  you  pain,  it  is  no  use 
delaying  longer  without  telling  you  that  he  sese  no  reason  to 
change  from  the  decision  he  made  during  his  illness — that  of  not 
giving  consent  till  our  daughter  was  of  age,  &  that  she  must  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  marry  any  person  in  fine  that  no  engage- 
ment whatsoever  should  take  place  between  you  added  to  our 
considering  her  too  young  to  decide  upon  a  choice  that  involves 
going  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parents  (we  presume  on  both  sides) 
&  which  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Church — You  have  not  given 
any  real  proof  of  changing  habits  that  have  been  the  cause  of  en- 
dangering your  life  by  bringing  most  serious  illnesses  &  which 
without  resolute  &  determinately  giving  up,  will  certainly  bring 
on  a  return  of  the  same  illness — Now  without  a  long  continued 
/;(•<»'/'  of  these  bad  habits  being  entirely  conquered,  no  Parent 
(even  if  there  was  no  relationship)  would  think  themselves 
justified  in  giving  their  child  to  a  person,  who  neither  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God  or  the  attachment  to  their  child  could  con- 
quer habits  that  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  happiness  of  both  ; 
these  then  are  our  objections  &  it  is  best  you  should  clearly  know 
them — you  asked  that  our  child  might  have  permission  to  write 
to  you,  we  certainly  see  great  objections  to  this  for  being  under 
age  she  cannot  act  without  the  consent  of  Parents  therefore  tho 
less  communication  you  have  under  these  circumstances  the  more 
free  it  leaves  both — Now  dear  ROGER  though  I  have  fulfilled  tho 
duty  that  devolves  on  us  You  are  of  course  at  perfect  liberty  to 
act  in  this  matter  as  you  consider  best  for  your  own  happiness — I 
only  ask  that  you  will  write  and  tell  me  your  decision,  after  you 
have  well  considered  over  this  letter,  and  that  you  will  not  take 
any  precipitate  measures  but  write  clearly  your  own  views  in  a 
letter  that  may  equally  be  read  by  your  uncle  as  well  as  myself. 
In  this  letter  I  cannot  write  on  any  other  subject — Has  any  change 
as  to  the  destiny  of  your  Regiment  taken  place  ?  or  does  it  re- 
main in  Canterbury  ?  Your  Uncle  and  Cousin  send  their  kind 
love,  write  soon  to  your  affectionate  Aunt 

"  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY. 

"  Your  uncle  this  week  was  not  so  well  as  when  you  left  but 
yesterday  and  to-day  rallying  again." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now  that  makes  the  subsequent 
letter  intelligible. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  does,  my  lord. 

Then  follows  this  letter  to  you,  the  concluding  part  of  which  is 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Tichborne  again  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

Now  in  June  or  July  in  that  year  had  you  any  personal  com- 
munication with  him ;  did  you  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  in  London . 
Do  you  remember  when  ? — I  think  it  was  in  July. 
Can  you  tell  me  on  what  subject  it  was  that  you  saw  him  then  't 
— I  cannot ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Do  you  remember   any  sum  of  money  that  was  mentioned  be- 

i  on  V — Yes,  I  do  now,  I  recollect  exactly. 

What  was  it? — He  wanted  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money:  the 
flint  and  only  time  in  hin  life  that  I  knew  him  borrow  a  pound. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Ho  wanted  to  borrow? — Yea,  my 
lonl,  fl  Bum  of  in 

Any  considerable  amount? — Yes,    he   wauled  XI ir  X.Vi  i  : 

I  tliink,  ami  lie  gave  ;i  very  excellent  iva-«m  for  it ;  the 
lir  jjave  was  that  all  thi'  oiii'-ers  at  Canterbury  had  deter- 
inini'il  tos'.-ut  tandem,  because  they  found  cabs  so  excessively 
expensive;  In',  therefore,  wanted  a  sum  of  money,  to  buy  addi- 
tional horses,  and  he  came  to  me  to  tell  him  how  to  get  it, 
rather  than  to  go  to  the  Jews.  He  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  .lew  iu  his  life.  I  ouly  wish  his  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  came  after. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  did  raise  him  a  sum  of  money? — Yea.  I 
named  it  at  once  to  Mr.  SLATUM  n:i:.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  getting  it  lit-  had  the  ample  power  to  get  it.  We  knew 
that  applying  to  his  father  on  the  subject  would  make  only  a 
bother  about  it,  and  as  it  was  only  a  trifling  sum  of  £400  or  £500, 
Mr.  .SLAUGHTER  at  once  advanced  it — one  of  his  clients  lent  it  by 
way  of  mortgage.  The  mortgage  was  executed. 

That  was  a  matter  that  was  never  made  known  to  his  father,  or 
any  member  of  his  family,  was  it? — Never. 

That  mortgage  was  afterwards  paid  off  ? — Yes,  and  he  paid  off 
the  interest. 

On  this  occasion  in  July  was  he  merely  up  for  the  day  from 
Canterbury? — I  do  not  remember  whether  he  stayed  the  night. 
1  met  him  for  the  purpose. 

Yon  came  up  from  Tichborne  to  meet  him  in  London  ? — I  was 
only  a  couple  of  hours'  run  up,  and  he  was  the  same. 

On  the  7th  July  he  got  leave  to  go  down  to  Poole  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  election  there  ? — He  went  down  to  that 
flection,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  there. 

His  own  letter  speaks  of  it.  In  the  printed  documents  it  is  the 
17th ;  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE;  The  date  of  the  election  will  give 
us  tlu't. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  next  letter  corrects  the  date. 

"Poole,  July  17th  1852. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — "  1  have  obtained  a  few  days  leave  to  see  H. 
SEYMOUR.  I  am  leaving  this  evening,  I  shall  sleep  at  Winchester 
on  my  way  to  London.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  morning  at  the  White  Hart  at.  Winchester 
as  I  am  very  anxious  to  speak  to  you  about  several  things,  among 
others,  about  my  things  which  I  left  at  Tichborne.  I  wish  I 
could  speak  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  if  it  was  possible,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  don't  like  asking  to  go  there,  still,  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  that  I  could  do  more  by  half  an  hour's  conversation,  than 
by  a  week's  correspondence.  If  you  cannot  come^send  me  a  note 
at  the  White  Hart  at  Winchester — Yours  truly, 

"R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  meet  him  at  the  '  White 
Hart?' — Yes,  I  think  I  did.  That  was  the  occasion  when  I 
thought  I  did  not  meet  him  before.  I  misaed  him  once  and  met 
him  once. 

Directly  after  leaving  you,  did  he  go  straight  to  the  election  ? 
— Straight  away  to  Poole. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Going  back.  "Iain  leaving  Poole"? 
— I  met  him  on  his  return. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  rnuat  be  some  mistake  in  that  date.  "  I 
have  obtained  a  few  days  to  see  II.  SEYMOUR." 

The  LOUD  CIIIEK  JUSTICE  :  If  you  read  that  letter  it  is  dated 
Poole  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  going  to  Poole. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  is  quite  right.  On  the  same  day 
there  is  a  letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  which  is  dated  the  7th,  there- 
fore that  fixes  that  date. 

"Poole  July  7th  1852 

"  MY  DEAR  AUNT, — I  shall  sleep  at  Winchester  to-night  on  my 
way  to  London.  If  you  could  let  me  know  if  you  are  coming  to 
Winchester  to  morrow  I  shall  wait  because  I  know  that  I  can 
make  more  in  half  an  hour's  conversation  than  in  a  week  corre- 
spondence— Believe  me  my  dear  Aunt,  Your  affectionate  Nephew 

"  K.  C.  TICHBOUNE. 

"  Pray  don't  be  offended  at  what  I  have  said,  but  I  don't  wish 
to  go  back  to  Tichborne  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

When  he  met  you  did  he  give  you  a  letter  to  give  to  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  do  you  remember? — I  do  not  remember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  there  is  a  little  confusion 
in  the  dates  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  am  afraid  there  is,  my  lord.  This  is  dated 
I  rom  AVinchester.  In  one  or  two  of  these  letters  it  is  very  difficult 
t  o  know  what  the  date  is. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  there  is  a  little  confusion 
there. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  must  have  written  her  a  letter  iu  an- 
swer to  hers,  in  which  she  referred  to  hia  habits. 

The  LORD  CHUCK  JUSTICE:  I  corrected  the  dates  in  my  copies 
by  the  internal  contents  of  the  letters  themselves,  but  nothing 
turns  on  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No,  my  lord.  If  this  H  the  7th  July,  1852,  it  is 
quite  clear. 

The  LOIMI  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Lady  DOUGHTY  writes  a  letter  to 
him  in  which  he  says  how  sorry  she  is  she  has  missed  him.  He 
writes  to  her  from  Poole  just  as  he  writes  to  Mr.  GOSFORD,  that 
as  he  is  passing  through  Winchester  he  hopes  to  see  her. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  there  is  No.  279: — 

"  Winchester  12th  inst. 

"  MY    DEAREST  ROGER, — How    could  you  go  on  after  yo'ir 


letter,  of  course  I  started  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfast,  and 
arrived  soon  after  12,  truly  grieved  then  not  to  find  you." 

I'ii.-  I.  ii:n  CIIII:K  .Irsiio::  She  had  misaed  him? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  <)a  the  Kith  .Inly  hi!  w.ii  back  again  at  Canter- 
bury, Mr  i .  -Ye*,  hu  w.i-.  %  »"n  backwards  and 
forwards. 

He  writes  again  to  you  : — 

"  Cavalry  Barracks,  Canterbury, 
"  Private. 

••Mi  |)K\::  Sin, — M  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday.  1  was  rather  surprised  to  see  by  it  how  very 
fast  things  are  going  on  at  Tichborne.  I  had  no  idea  that  her 
Ladyship  was  in  such  a  hurry.  Have  you  heard  how  long  FRA/.EK 
is  to  remain  at  Tichborne — ?  " 

The  LORD  CHUF  JUSTICE:  Some  gentleman  he  was  afraid  of? 
•Just  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS: 

"  If  Lady  DOUGHTY  will  try  to  gain  his  confidence?  If  she  does 
so  I  advise  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out.  I  received  at  the  .-.  imo 
time  a  letter  from  my  aunt  msntioning  having  considered  the  note 
which  I  send  her  by  you.  She  apologises  in  some  way  of  having 
made  use  of  those  expressions  in  her  last  letter,  and  begs  of  me 
to  continue  writing  to  her  in  the  same  way  in  which  I  used  to  do  ; 
but  I  believe  that  our  private  correspondence  is  come  to  an  end 
unless  I  see  a  change  in  her  of  writing  to  me. 

"  I  should  greatly  feel  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  write 
to  me  to  let  me  know  how  things  are  going  on  and  if  the  crisis  has 
taken  place.  As  it  is  (at  least  in  my  present  state  of  mind)  to 
follow  the  army  as  my  profession  for  many  years  to  come,  I  shall 
most  likely  wait  till  I  have  got  my  troop  and  then  go  abroad  for 
at  least  ten  years,  if  not  fifteen  years.  It  is  now  more  than  ever 
that  I  regret  my  regiment  remaining  at  home  and  I  regret  also 
very  much  having  refused  that  exchange  to  a  regiment  in  India. 
I  never  thought  that  things  would  come  to  such  a  painful  conclu- 
sion for  me.  But  however  what  I  have  told  you  and  wrote  to  my 
uncle  /  will  stick  to  and  nothing  will  make  me  change,  and  nobody 
will  hear  a  word  about  it  from  me. 

"As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  to  Tichborne  again,  I  shall 
write  to  you  to  let  you  know  where  you  are  to  send  my  things. — 
"  Believe  me,  My  dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly 

"R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  July  13th,  1852. 

"  Pray  write  to  me  soon.  Pray  let  me  know  if  my  cousin  has 
changed." 

That  is  date!  the  13th  of  July.  Then  on  the  18th  July  he 
writes  to  you  again  from  Canterbury : — 

"  Cavalry  Barracks,  Canterbury 
"  Private. 

"  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  not  heard  from  Tichborne  since  I 
received  your  last  letter  which  I  received  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  here.  I  fancy  that  things  must  be  near  if  not  already  come 
to  a  crisis.  1  heard  from  my  father  about  ten  days  ago,  he  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  going  to  see  my  Uncle  towards  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  or  at  the  beginning  of  next ;  he  intends,  it 
appears,  remaining  about  three  weeks  at  Tichborne  with  my 
Brother.  Lady  DOUGHTY,  in  her  last  letter  quite  approves  of  my 
intention  of  not  naming  what  has  passed  unless  questioned  by  my 
father,  in  which  case  I  am  adciseil  to  answer  in  an  open  and  sincere 
manner.  I  beliere  that  I  have  always  done  it ;  in  fact,  if  I  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  some  thing,  it  is  to  have  acted  in  too 
open  and  forward  a  manner  with  persons  who  will  sooner 
believe  what  persons  who  know  nothing  about  me  say  that  my 
word." 

Then  I  see  on  the  19th  July  a  letter  dated  from  Canterbury. 
Then  on  the  30th  July  his  father  seems  to  have  intended  to  go  to 
Tichborne  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  he  was,  1  remember. 

That  is  No.  285. 

"  Cavalry  Barracks  Canterbury 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  in  a  fix  ;  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  informing  me  of  his  arrival  at  Tichborne.  He 
expresses  very  strongly  his  wish  that  I  should  go  to  Tichborne 
for  a  short  time,  during  the  time  he  will  be  there  with  ALFHLP. 
That  is  a  tiling  to  which  I  strongly  object.  He  sais  moreover 
that  if  I  cannot  go  there  he  will  come  and  see  me  at  Canter- 
bury." 

The  WITS-ESS  :  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  just 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  that  was? — With 
reference  to  Mr.  TICHBORNE'S  visit.  He  wrote  to  me  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  ROGER  absenting  himself  from  Tichborne  and 
would  not  be  there.  He  wanted  particularly  to  have  him  there 
when  he  was  there. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  He  is  telling  us  something  that  is  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  are  telling  a  fact  within  your  own  know- 
ledge ?  , 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  He  is  telling  a  letter. 

The  Wi  i  NI:SS  :  A  fact  within  niy  own  knowledge.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  in  a  letter. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Where  is  the  letter? — Both  letters  can  be  forth- 
coming, they  arc  in  existence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  remember  the  fact  of  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE 
being  there  ? — I  do,  quite  well. 

\\'as  that  about  the  period  that  I  have  just  referred  to  ? — Yes ; 
but  previous  to  his  coming  he  had  written  to  me  to  complain—— 

Dr  KENE\LY  :  We  cannot  have  that. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Very  well.  Did  he  complain  to  you  when  you 
saw  him? — No ;  because  my  wife,  at  my  dictation,  had  written  to 
him  a  long  letter  to  explain  why  ROGER  could  not  come. 

Very  well.     At  all  events  he  did  not  go  ?— He  did  not  go. 

Now  I  see  that,  looking  again  during  August,  on  the  3rd 
August  he  writes  to  you  from  Canterbury,  in  which  he  again 
refers  to  this. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  These  letters  in  July  appear  to  ex- 
clude, from  the  dates  you  have  given,  the  possibility  of  any  visit 
to  Tichborne  during  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so  ;  that  is  the  object  of  my  calling 
attention  to  them.  I  think  your  lordships  will  find  the  same 
with  regard  to  August.  He  writes  from  Canterbury,  on  the  2nd 
August,  to  Lady  TICHBORNE  a  letter  which  I  need  not  trouble 
your  lordships  to  read.  On  the  3rd  August  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
GOSFORD  : — 

"  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  a  few  days  ago  in 
answer  to  one  which  she  had  written  to  me  a  few  days  before. 
The  letter  was  very  long  and  very  polite.  I  fancy  that  she  will 
write  to  me  again  when  she  comes  back  to  Tichborne.  I  don't 
suppose  that  anything  new  has  taken  place  in  your  part  of  the 
Country.  I  hope  that  everything  goes  on  smoothly  between  my 
father  and  uncle.  It  would  be  such  a  misfortune  if  they  were  to 
quarrel  again.  I  was  rather  surprised^to  learn  that  Colonel  MAC- 
DONEL  had  left  Tichborne.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  but  in  all 
cases  I  don't  think  that  it  will  be  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  wish  you  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  if  you 
had  had  some  conversation  with  my  aunt.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind 
to  think  that  you  can  be  long  without  it.  Pray  write  to  me  soon 
to  let  me  know  how  is  my  uncle.  I  so  very  seldom  hear  from 
Tichborne." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  there  not  something  in  that 
letter  about  his  not  intending  to  ask  for  leave  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  it  says  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  a  very  important  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  ;  Yes,  my  lord. 

"  Cavalry  Barracks  Canterbury. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  received  your  letter  yesterday  with  the  £5 
enclosed  in  it  for  which  I  feel  much  obliged 

"  I  could  I  believe  obtain  a  few  days'  leave  during  this  week 
but  I  shall  not  apply  for  it,  as  if  I  went  my  father  would  write 
to  me  to  express  his  wish  that  I  should  go  down  to  Tichborne  to 
spend  some  time  with  him.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY 
a  few  days  ago  in  answer  to  one  which  she  had  written  to  me 
a  few  days  before.  The  letter  was  very  long  and  very  polite.  1 
fancy  that  she  will  write  to  me  again  when  she  comes  back  to 
Tichborne.  I  don't  suppose  that  anything  new  has  taken  place  in 
your  part  of  the  Country.  I  hope  that  everything  goes  on  smoothly 
between  my  father  and  uncle.  It  would  be  such  a  misfortune  if 
they  were  to  quarrel  again. 

"I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  Colonel  MACDONEL  had 
left  Tichborne.  I  did  not  think  it  possible,  but  in  all  cases  I  don't 
think  that  it  will  be  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  wish  you  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  if  you 
have  had  some  conversation  with  my  aunt.  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  think  that  you  can  be  long  without  it.  Pray  write  to  me 
soon  to  let  me  know  how  is  my  uncle.  I  so  very  seldom  hear 
from  Tichborne. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  part  of  the  Country. 

"  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly 

"  August  3rd,  1852.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

Then  there  is  one  of  the  7th  August,  1852.  That  is  to  Mr. 
GOSFORD. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  one  also  to  his  mother. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  one  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  GOSFORD'S 
is  the  first  of  all.  This  is  one  to  Mr.  GOSFORD,  "private,"  in 
which  he  speaks  about  a  shooting  apparatus,  and  about  his  clothes, 
No.  288  :— 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  for  a  long  time.      I 
don't  fancy  that  she  will  make  a  long  stay  at  Ride.     If  you  are 
anxious  to  get  back  again  into  her  confidence  tell  her  primti-li/ 
that  an  exchange  has  been  offered  to  me  in  a  Cavalry  regiment  in 
India,  that  1  have  answered  the  letter  and  given  my  lowest  terms 
(which  is  true)  and  waiting  Daily  for  an  answer.     If  you  like  to 
tell  her  all  about  it  in  a  very  confidential  manner  you  may  do  it. 
I  dare  say  that  I  will  receive  a  long  letter  about  it  shortly  after 
you  have  made  the  confidence.     For  my  own  part  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  her  in  those  private  and  confidential 
ways.     If  she  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  I  shall  write  a  letter 
which  she  will  be  able  to  shew  to  anybody. 
1 1  hope  that  my  uncle  still  keeps  as  well. 
1  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD. 
"  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. — Believe  me,  Yours  truly 

"  R.  C.  TICHBOKNK. 

"  P.S.     Pray  let  me  hear  as  soon  as  you  receive  the  boxes." 
Then  there  comes  one  on  the  same  day,  addressed  to  his  mother 
—No.  289. 

"  MY  DEAR  MOTHER,— I  strongly  advice  you  to  give  up  all 

ideas  of  coming  to  Kngland " 

Mr.  Justice  MI.LI.OI;  :  That  is  missing  in  my  copy.  Tliis  is  an 
important  letter. 

'""•  '•"I:!>  Cm  .  These  letters  are  important,  because 

they  are  at  the  time  of  the  Brighton  races,  in  1802.     They  were, 
in  that  year,  on  the  4th  and  5th  August.     These  are  of  the  3rd 


and  7th ;  therefore  they  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  that 
part  of  the  case,  and  so  a  note  should  be  taken  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  missing  from  my  copy. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  will  read  the 
copy : — 

"  Cavalry  Barracks  Canterbury. 

"  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — I  strongly  advice  you  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  coming  over  to  England.  If  such  was  your  wish  you 
should  have  thought  of  it  sooner  and  come  over  with  my  Father, 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  if  you  came  to  Canterbury 
to  look  after  you.  On  all  cases  it  would  place  you  you  and  I  in 
a  very  false  position  to  see  you  alone  in  this  part  of  England  and 
my  Father  in  another  I  cannot  make  out  how  you  ever  could 
think  of  such  a  thing.  I  shall  most  likely  obtain  some  leave 
during  this  winter  I  shall  during  that  time  go  and  spend  some 
time  with  you  in  Paris.  I  hope  that  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  and  common  sense  will  induce  you  to  give  up  all  ideas  of 
coming  over  and  that  iu  future  you  will  neve  think  of  such  an 
absurd  thing. 

"  I  could  easily  write  down  all  the  objections  to  your  doing 
such  a  thing  but  I  fancy  that  what  I  have  said  and  common  sense 
will  be  are  sufficient. 

"  I  heard  from  my  father  few  days  ago  he  writes  in  very  good 
spirits.  ALFRED  is  very  well  and  enjoying  himself  very  much. 

"  I  am  in  joying  a  very  good  health  in  fact  I  dpnt  think  that  I 
ever  been  so  well  so  that  you  may  mike  your  mind  perfectly  at 
ease  about  me. 

"  HENRY  SEYMOUR  has  as  I  have  no  doubt  heard  been  elected 
for  Poole  in  Dorsetshire  he  had  at  the  beginning  much  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  votes  but  he  succeeded  at  last. 

"  Nothing  new  has  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country  every 
thing  is  remarkably  quiet. — Believe  me  My  Dear  Mother,  Your 
very  affectionate  and  Dutiful  Son, 

"  August  7th,  1852.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  P.S.     My  father  is  quite  against  your  coming  over." 

Then  on  the  8th  August  there  is  a  letter  from  Canterbury 
addressed  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  AUNT, — It  is  long  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  letter  from  you. 

"  I  have  not  been  about  much  lately.  I  have  very  nearly  ex- 
plored all  the  places  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  are  still  one 
or  two  places  which  I  feel  anxious  to  go,  among  others  is  Maid- 
stone  which  I  want  to  go  and  spend  a  day  there  if  I  possibly  can 
obtain  a  day's  leave.  The  country  about  Maidstone  is  so  beautiful 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Garden  of  England.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  there  sometime  during  this  week.  The  places  where  I 
chiefly  drive  to  are  Herne  Bay  and  Dover.  The  hunting  abou  t 
here  I  am  told  is  very  bad  the  Covers  are  so  large  and  near  each 
other  that  the  Fox  seldom  gives  any  kind  of  run. 

"  The  party  to  which  I  went  the  other  day  went  on  very  well. 
I  found  out  after  a  more  minute  inspection  of  the  localities  there 
were  only  six  daughters  and  seventeen  first  Cousins  all  present 
at  the  party.  I  went  there  with  some  other  officers  but  I  must 
say  that  we  got  almost  frighten  at  the  number  they  seemed  exactly 
as  if  they  wanted  to  take  us  by  storm  with  few  other  gentlemen 
who  came  from  town  but  however  the  party  went  on  very  well. 

"  Next  week  is  to  be  quite  a  gay  time  the  great  cricket  match 
of  Kent  against  all  England  is  to  begin  to-morrow  week,  there 
are  to  be  private  theatricals  and  a  ball,  in  fact  I  don't  know  what 
is  not  to  take  place  during  that  week. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  ALFRED  since  his  arrival  at  Tichborne. 
I  suppose  that  he  is  enjoying  himself  very  much. 

"Everything  about  here  looks  beautiful,  they  will  have  a 
wonderful  harvest  this  year  nothing  very  interesting  has  taken 
place  about  here  lately. 

"  I  hope  that  my  uncle  keeps  on  well.  Pray  give  him  my  love 
as  also  to  my  Father  and  Brother  and  to  my  Cousin. — Believe 
me  My  dear  Aunt  Your  very  affectionate  Nephew. 

"R.  C.  TICHBORNE 

"August  8th  1852." 

Then  on  the  10th  of  August  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
(i(  LSI  OHD,  again  from  Canterbury,  relating  first  of  all  about  military 
matters. 

"  I  hope  that  nothing  unpleasant  has  taken  place  between  my 
father  and  my  uncle.  I  have  not  heard  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  for 
a  long  time.  I  fancy  that  she  must  be  by  this  time  back  at  Tich- 
borne. I  fancy  that  she  has  asked  you  if  you  heard  from  me.  I 
wrote  to  her  yesterday.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  this  winter 
— if  I  shall  apply  for  leave  or  not.  If  I  do  I  think  that  I  shall  go 
and  settled  somewhere  where  I  can  have  some  good  hunting  for  a 
month  or  five  weeks.  But  till  that  time  comes  I  have  plenty  of 
time  to  think  about  it." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  of  Lady  DOUGHTY'S,  which  has  no  date 
to  ifc,  No.  293.  It  is  dated  merely  "  Saturday,"  but  it  is  addressed 
to  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  Canterbury. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  the  one  in  which  she  an- 
nounces his  uncle's  illness  V 

Mr.  HAWKINS  .-  Yes,  my  lord. 

"  1  have  to  day  without  naming  your  letter  asked  Mr.  GOSFORD 
to  tell  you  of  your  beloved  uncle's  dangerous  illness  lie  was  taken 
Thursday  night  with  spasm  as  before  and  ill  all  hist  night  &  so 
continues  &  is  not  yet  relieved  &  has  received  Holy  Viaticum  now 
6  o'C.  &  we  have  little  hope  dear  ROGEII  I  shall  ask  him  iijjiiin  tu 
pray  for  you  if  not  fully  relieved." 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  illness,  Mr.  GOSFORD? — No, 
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I  c  innot  tdl  to  which  it  refers.     There  is  nothing  to  guide  one. 

is  lived.  I  should  think,  about  the  21st  or  22nd  of  August, 
for  this  reason,  on  tin1  following  day  there  is  this  letter: — 

"Canterbury  2:i  August  1852 
••  Private 

••  Mv  H  \i:  Sn;, — '•  I  roceiveil  your  last  letter  this  morning.    I 

t  ry  to  learn  by  it  such  bad  account  of  my  undo." — I 

suppose   th.it    wouM   be  about  the  date. — "  I  hope  that  he  may 

er  it-     I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness 

t.i  let  me   hear  daily  how  he  is. 

"  !»•  ma  \erya  \vkwardsituationtowardsmyfatherand 

family.     My  father  wrote  to  me  sometime  ago  a  letter  which  I  did 

I  have  taken  it  up,  so  that  if  I  was  to  meet    him 

now  our  meeting  would  be  anything  but  pleasant  for  nil  parties. 

1  d, ire  say  that  if  you  have  not  you  will  soon  hear  all  about  it. 

••  Mut,  however,  let  the  rase  be  as  it  may,  it  isimpossible  for  mo 
to  please  all  parties.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  as 
I  have.  1  believe,  aeted  fairly  and  honourably  towards  everybody. 
I  am  regularly  disgusted  with  all  the  business  when  I  see  that, 
after  having  granted  all  what  I  thought  fair  to  my  family,  my 
father  comes  and  writes  me  pages  about  Upton  and  several  other 
things  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  had  been  settled  long 
ago.  This  will  be,  i  have  no  doubt,  a  critical  time  for  you.  I 
shall  give  you  some  piece  of  advice  which  will  be  of  some  use  to 
you  later.  I  have  heard  nothing  further  about  my  exchange 

"  Believe  me,  Yours  Truly  II.  C.  TicnnoKXK. 

"  P.S.     Pray  let  me  know  if  my  uncle  wishes  to  see  me." 

The  next  is  the  23rd  of  August.     No.  295 : — 

"  Canterbury  23rd  August  is 

"  MY  DKAK  At'NT, —  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  by  your  last 
letter  which  I  received  this  morning  such  a  bad  account  from  my 
Uncle.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  strong  constitution  will  get  over 
it." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  a  letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  think  of  the  30th,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  all  that  has  been  doing  in  the  last  fortnight  at  Canter- 
bury, so  that  the  last  fortnight  of  August  he  certainly  was  at 
Canterbury. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

"August  30th  1852  Canterbury  Sunday 

'•Mv  DKAR  AUNT, —  I  was  very  happy  to  fiear  such  a  good 
account  from  my  uncle  by  your  last  letter  which  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  last  Thursday.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  im- 
provement in  his  health  will  last  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  at  the  same  time  that  you  had  been  of  late  so 
unwell.  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  feel  yourself  better.  These 
two  last  weeks  have  been  very  gay  at  Canterbury.  The  first 
week  was  the  cricket  week.  The  great  matches  of  Kent  against 
all  England  were  plaid.  The  game  is  now  so  universal  that  Kent 
had  not  the  least  chance  and  was  beaten  out  and  out  by  the 
Eleven  of  England.  There  were  some  dejeunes  and  picnics 
given  at  the  same  time  several  officers  went  to  those  parties  but 
I  would  not  go  I  have  now  given  up  altogether  going  to  those 
pleasure  parties  But  1  could  not  at  the  same  time  escape  going  to 
the  ball  which  was  given  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  It 
was  a  very  good  ball.  A  great  many  persons  came  to  it  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

'•  Last  week  was  the  racing  week  Thursday  and  Friday  were 
the  two  days.  I  went  to  both  the  racing  was  very  good.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  very  few  persons  there  the  first  (lay  but  how- 
ever the  second  day  made  up  for  it.  There  were  a  great  many 
persons  on  the  race  course  on  Friday.  They  had  as  a  matter  of 
course  a  race  ball  on  that  day  to  which  I  could  not  escape  going. 
They  were  a  very  few  persons  there  indeed. 

"  Those  are  all  the  news  which  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  since 
I  wrote  you  last.  I  fancy  that  ALFRED  has  enjoyed  his  stay  at 
Tiohborne  very  much.  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  him  but 
I  fancy  that  his  time  was  so  much  taken  up  that  he  had  no  time 
to  write.  I  have  heard  nothing  lately  of  our  future  movements 
only  that  it  is  the  common  belief  among  ourselves  that  Canterbury 
is  to  be  our  first  and  last  quarter  in  England.  If  we  remain  in 
England  for  two  years  longer  which  is  doubtful  we  will  most 
likely  go  in  spring  to  Brighton  in  which  case  I  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  going  on  detachment  either  to  Christchurch  or  Dor- 
chester. Detachment  duty  in  England  is  the  pleasantest  thing 
in  this  world  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  is  detachment 
duty  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  suppose  that  my  Father  and 
Au  HKD  have  by  this  time  left  Tiohborne.  I  have  not  heard  from 
my  father  for  some  time  Pray  givw  my  love  to  my  Uncle  and  Cousin 

"Believe  me  My  Dear  Aunt  Your  very  affectionate  Nephew 

"  K.  C.    TlCHHOHNE." 

The   post -mark  is  Canterbury,  August  "nth,  l.s.V^.     Then  the 
next  letter  1  think  is  dated   from  Canterbury,  addressed  to  Lady 
TICIIISOKNK,  giving  very  much  the  same  account  about  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Canterbury,  and  on   the  same  day  there  is  a  letter  to  ! 
I*'idy  DOUOHTT.      Now,  .Mr.  (losi  DI;]',  you  can  tell  me,  ;.s  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  got  through  the  month  of  July  and  Augn 
were  living  ,it  Churiton  andTichborne  the  whole  of  those  months? 
— The  whole  time. 

You  have  already  told  us  that  you  remembered  ROGER  TlCll- 
payini;  a  short  visit  in  the  month  of  June? — I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  KOULI:   '  .r  at  Tichborne  again  after 

that  visit  in  June? — Never.     I  know  ho  never  came  a^ain. 

You  from  time  to  time  saw  him  in  different  places? — Many  times, 
both  in  London  and  Upton  afterwards. 


But  never  at  Tichborne  ? — Never. 

And  upon  the  occasions  when  you  saw  him  did  he  express  any 
On  »boot  absenting  hi  >:ed  his  in- 

tention of   not  coming   again  ;    lie   repents  it  in  every  letter  ho 
writes — or  in  every  other  one.     It  is  in  half  a  d.. 

I  see  on  the  18th  September  he  wrote  this  letter  to  you.  No 
801:— 

'•  1  went  up  to  London  on  the  l.'ith  of  this  month  to  see  my 
father;  I  found  him  looking  uncommonly  well — I  don't  think 
that  I  ever  saw  him  looking  better.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
r,  in  which  he  strongly  expressed  his  wish  that  I  should 
leave  the  Army ;  he  told  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  him  and  my 
mother  never  to  see  me,  and  to  be  deprived  altogether  of  my 
society  The  case  may  or  may  not  be,  But  I  know  for  myself 
(and  I  speak  from  experience)  that  the  farther  we  are  froiM 
other  the  better  it  is  for  our  mutual  happiness.  He  told  me  more- 
over, that  he  wished  1  would  leave  the  service  soon  because  lie 
was  perfectly  aware  that  we  would  be  send  abroad  before  long, 
and  lie  wished  me  to  leave  before  my  Regt.  was  under  orders  for 
foreign  service,  as  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 
To  all  this  argument  I  answered  that  I  did  not  see  why  I  should 
not  see  as  much  of  the  world  I  possibly  could  when  I  was  young ; 
moreover  that  I  thought  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
have  some  kind  of  occupation  ;  that  there  was  not  it  is  true  much  to 
do  in  the  army ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  something.  Suppos- 
ing for  a  moment  that  I  would  leave  the  Army  what  was  1  to  do 
with  myself?  He  answered  to  that  that  I  might  live  when-  I 
liked  xjifni!  mnst  of  my  tiim-  ut  Tii-lilnirne  " — (that  is  underlined) — 
and  go  to  Paris  when  I  liked.  To  all  this  I  made  no  reply  b. 
I  knew  that  if  I  began  I  might  perhaps  say  things  which  1 
keep  to  myself.  Our  conversation  ended  there.  I  don't  give  any 
further  particulars  about  it  as  he  told  me  he  had  had  before 
leaving  Tichborne  a  long  conversation  about  my  going  abroad 
with  you.  I  told  him  before  I  left  that  I  would  most  likely  take 
during  the  winter  a  sporting  tour  to  see  different  packs  of  fox 
hounds,  and  not  go  to  Tichborne.  He  intreated  of  me  to  go  and 
spend  some  time  with  rny  uncle.  He  said  though  my  Uncle  waa 
well  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  expect  to  see  him  much  longer,  and 
that  he  begged  of  me  to  go  to  spend  some  of  my  leave  at  Tieh- 
borne.  Now  how  all  this  will  end  1  cannot  say  because  it 
iny  intention  (at  least  at  present  of  going  to  Tichborne,  unless  my 
uncle  and  aunt  express  a  very  strong  wish  that  I  should  go  and 
spend  some  time  with  them  during  the  winter)  to  go  to  Tichborne 
at  all  this  winter.  1  have  my  reasons  for  doing  so  which  no  doubt 
you  know.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  if  you  ever  knew  what 
were  my  intentions  when  I  entered  the  Army.  My  firm  deter- 
mination was  never  to  serve  at  home,  but  to  go  abroad  as  soon  as 
I  was  able.  I  am  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  fond  of  the  service,  but  I 
don't  like  at  all  living  at  home.  Some  persons  may  like  it,  but  I 
don't:  far  from  it.  There  ia  so  much  sameness  every  day,  being 
more  or  less  the  same  thing,  of  which  a  person  soon  gets  tired  of ; 
at  least  I  am  and  very  much  so.  I  know  that  if  1  had  a  com- 
fortable home,  or  a  chance  of  settling  quietly  by  myself  in  a  small 
cottage." 

Then  on  the  19th  September  he  also  writes  from  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OR  :  Are  these  numbered? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  They  all  run  consecutively. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOU  :  But  from  what  number? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  last  number  is  ,"o;>.  Then  there  comes  one 
of  the  25th  September  to  Mr.  GOSKORD,  numbered  301 — that  is 
dated  also  from  Canterbury. 

"  Canterbury  25th  September  1  H.'.L'. 

"  Private  and  confidential. 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  waited  long  to  hear  from  you  but  I 
suppose  that  you  have  been  of  late  busy  as  not  to  have  had  time 
to  write  letters.  It  is  fully  my  intention  if  we  don't  receive  the 
order  before  long  to  prepare  for  foreign  service,  to  leave  the  Army. 
It  has  never  been  my  intention  since  I  joined  to  remain  on  home 
service  and  as  we  are  at  present  so  situated  as  to  prevent  altoL 
my  making  an  exchange  into  a  cavalry  regt.  in  India  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  leave  before  long.  I  should  therefore  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  by  return  of  post 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  find  somewhere  in  Hampshire  a 
cottage,  a  kind  of  hunting-box  which  which  would  be  large  enough 
for  me  to  live  in,  with  stables  for  my  four  horses.  I  should  like 
the  place  to  be  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Tichborne  not 
nearer  as  I  don't  wish  to  be  in  sight  of  '  as  1  don't  wish 

to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  family." 

Then  on  the  ,'intli  September  he  is  again  writing  from  (' 
bury.     Then  on  the  3rd  October  he  again  asks  you.  Mi.  d" 
this:  "  Have  you  heard  of  a  hunting-box  as  1  described  to  you 
in  my  last  letter."     Did  you  see  L-idy  Don.im,  at  that  period, 
about  the  subject  of  this  hunting-box? — Yes,  1  never  took  any 
steps  to  get  one. 

The  LORD  CniKr.lr-.nrr.:  You  saw  Lady  Dorcinr,  and  told 
her  what  you  wanted '.'—Yes,  at  one.  g  1  foresaw  the 

difficulty. 

Did  she  assent  or  dissent  ? — She  was  horrified  at  the  idea. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  she  express  to  you  no  reason? — Yes,  she 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  live  in  the  county  with- 
out his  coming  to  Tiehboruc  ;  if  he  was  not  to  come,  the  whole 
county  would  remark  the  reason  why.  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  that  known,  they  decided  at  once  to  give  him  the  offer  of 
Upton.  It  was  standing  empty  at  the  time,  and  they  were  not 
intending  to  go  down  that  autumn. 
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Did  you  communicate  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE  Lady  DOUGHTY'S 
objections?— I  did,  and  he  wrote  to  me  again,  :ind  argued  the 
point  with  me  :  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  way  on  the 
subject. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  will  appear  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  does.  That  is  No.  307.  It  is  from  Canter- 
bury. There  is  no  date  to  it. 

u"l  have  not  heard  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  since  she  was  at  Ryde. 
I  wrote  to  her  twice  since.  It  makes  me  believe  that  there  is 
something  going  on  that  she  has  something  on  her  mind  ;  what  it 
is  I  cannot  say.  I  cannot  see  what  objections  she  may  have  to 
my  settling  in  Hampshire,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  house.  I  cannot  see  what  she  can  say 
against  it,  as  she  will  not  see  or  hear  of  me  more  than  if  I  was  in 
Ireland.  But,  however,  let  the  case  be  as  it  may,  she  cannot 
prevent  it.  I  am  so  peculiarly  situated  at  present,  that  if  I  leave 
the  army  and  don't  wish  to  lose  money  I  must  begin  at  once, 
before  the  leaves  are  given  out  whicli  will  be  very  soon.  It  makes 
me,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  see  you  on  one  of  the  days  I  have 
mentioned,  to  be  able  to  settle  at  once  all  about  it.  I  certainly 
never  would  have  thought  of  leaving  the  service  if  there  had  been 
the  slightest  chance  of  our  going  abroad  or  promotion,  but  there 
is  none  whatever.  If  I  had  been  even  so  able  to  make  an  exchange 
into  a  Regt.  in  India,  I  should  have  gone  at  once,  but  we  are  so 
situated  at  present  that  we  cannot  exchange,  and  even  so  selling 
out  requires  much  trouble  and  pains.  I  shall  have,  I  believe  a 
long  business  before  I  am  able  to  finish  the  latter.  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  inquire  about  your 
neighbourhood  if  there  are  any  hunting  box  to  let  with  stables 
large  enough  for  four  horses,  a  place  for  a  dog  cart,  a  room  for  a 
servant  or  two,  and  two  or  three  rooms  for  myself.  I  should  like 
also  a  small  garden  if  I  could  get  it.  If  you  can  find  out  all 
about  it  by  the  time  I  see  you,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
let  for  six  months  or  a  year,  it  will  be  a  great  pull  for  me  as  it 
will  enable  me  to  proceed  at  business  at  once.  What  makes  me 
in  such  a  hurry  is  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  be  well  settled  before 
the  hunting  season  begins,  so  that  when  hunting  begins  I  may 
be  perfectly  prepared  for  it,  and  be  able  to  begin  at  once.  I 
have  four  very  good  hunters,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  cut  a 
figure  after  the  H  II  this  season.  In  case  you  should  mention 
anything  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  but  I  rather  you  should  not  say 
anything  to  her  till  I  see  you,  say  that  it  isnot  my  intention  to  come 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  house  at  least,  if  not  more.  My 
mother  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  requesting  me  to  go  to  Rome 
this  winter  to  get  introduced  to  some  persons  of  her  acquaintance. 
I  know  that  she  has  some  views  in  that  direction,  but  I  answered 
that  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  whatever  lose  half  a 
hunting  season  to  go  such  a  distance  for  change  of  air  which  I 
did  not  want  and  to  get  introduced  to  persons  I  did  not  care 
about  knowing.  But  if  I  one  day  or  other  took  a  fancy  to 
travel  I  should  go  at  once  to  South  America  and  Mexico, 
which  countries  1  was  very  anxious  to  see  and  finish  my 
travels. " 

1'heii  I  see  he  says: — "  Our  private  correspondence  is  at  an 
end."  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Lady  DOUGHTY,  6th  October, 
addressed  to  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  at  Canterbury  : — 


"  Tichborne  Park- 


-6th  October 


".MYI.I:.\I:F>T  ROGER.— The  contents  of  your  last  letter  dated  30th 

i  together  with  the  information  received  from  Mr.  (i 
has  certainly  surprised  us — This  sudden  determination  of  leaving 
the  army  we  should  have  thought  required  much  consideration' 
on  your  part  before  you  took  so  decided  a  step  when  you  have  a 
prospect  of  having  a  Company  which  would  have  given  you  a 
position  in  life  most  desirable,  since  you  chose  the  Army  as  your 
profession for  after  all,  hunting  would  only  give  you  occupa- 
tion for  half  the  year  but  if  this  consideration  lias  no  weight  with 
you  your  determination  of  living  in  Hampshire  involves  far  i/n/tt,  r 
considerations  inasmuch  as  the  happiness  in  life  of  others  besides 
yourself  may  be  involved — as  parents  we  have  a  duty  to  perform 
dear  ROGER  &  must  represent  plainly  to  you  the  position  in 
which  you  would  place  both  yourself  and  us  by  coming  to  live  in 
this  County,  and  before  doing  so  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
you  should  make  known  to  ;/'""'  1'ollirr  the  circumstances  that 
have  occurred,  as  it  must  necessarily  involve  an  explanation  with 
him  were  you  ni  ;ir  us  as  to  why  you  have  not  the  liberty  of  coming 
ag  before,  for  if  we  did  not  receive  you  it  would  either  be  a 
slurr  on  your  own  character  by  leaving  it  open  to  the  world  to 
suppose  there  must  be  a  Kcrimix  cause  for  your  being  banished  IT 
they  must  know  the  Truth — you  arc  aware  of  the  reports  that 

lite  :is  current  as  ever  and  would  it  be  behaving  honorably 
towards  us  to  shackle  the  choice  of  our  child  ?— Your  Uncle  in 
your  last  conversation  explained  his  wishes  to  you  on  that  point 
and  after  that  could  he  encourage  you  to  come   here 
]-'<iil,,r  being  aware  of  these  cii<  eg?    It  would  be  truly 

have  you  constantly  limiting  witli   hounds  that 

nearly  every  mu-t  within  easy  reach  of  this  house  and  not  to 
see  you  it  would  be  exposing  you  and  ourselves  to  reflection  most 
trying  and  harassing  to  oui  ,  |,e  prospects 

or  freedom  which   we  wish   our  child  to  have  &  which 

I  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  her  not  to  ensure 
nt— now  dear  ROGKH  I  have  ajrain  to  assure  you 

ry  kind  feeling  from  your  Un.  and  that  we 

are  sincerely  interested  for  you  and  wish  you  happiness  in  every 
way  &  that  what  I  have  now  written  has  been  dictated  by  a  sense 


of  duty  to  all  parties,  &  with  his  &  your  cousin's  kind  love  I 
remain,  dear  ROGER,  Your  affectionate  aunt. 
Envelope  addressed  "  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY." 

"  ROGER  CHAS.  TICHBORNE,  Esqre. 

"  Carabineers  Cavalry  Barracks  Canterbury." 
In  reply  to  that  letter  he  wrote  to  her  from  Saint  James's-place. 
"  MY  DEAR  AUNT. — In  reply  to  your  last  letter  which  I  received 
few  days  ago  I  beg  to  say  that  if  I  settle  in  Hampshire  it  is  not 
in  the  least  my  intention  to  be  in  reach  of  Tichborne  as  if  I  take 
a  hunting  box  for  this  season  I  shall  so  manage  it  that  it  may  be 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  house  at  least  if  not 
more.  The  idea  of  leaving  the  Army  never  would  have  come  to 
my  mind  if  there  had  been  the  least  chance  of  the  Regt.  going  to 
India  but  there  is  no  chance  of  the  Carabineers  going  before  three 
years.  Though  I  am  fond  of  my  profession  I  find  that  soldiering 
at  home  is  rather  a  dull  work  which  I  am  rather  tired  of.  If  I 
had  been  ever  so  able  to  make  an  exchange  into  a  Cavalry  Regt. 
in  India  or  the  Cape  I  should  have  gone  and  not  thought  of 
leaving  the  Service.  But  we  are  unfortunately  so  situated  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  make  an  exchange.  I  have  written  fully 
to  my  Father  the  reason  why.  I  wished  to  leave  the  Army  and 
telling  him  moreover  what  were  my  plans  which  are  these.  I 
intend  remaining  and  hunt  in  England  during  this  season  and  to 
go  in  Spring  to  travel  in  South  America  and  Mexico  which  are 
two  countries  which  I  wish  to  see.  I  intend  going  all  over  that 
part  of  the  world  and  finish  my  travels  by  Europe. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  GOSFORD,  yesterday  as  I  was  able 
to  tell  him  much  more  about  my  future  plans  than  I  could  have 
done  in  a  letter — he  told  me  that  he  would  see  you  either  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday — he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  result  of  our  con- 
versation. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  thought  for  a  moment  that  if  I 
settled  in  Hampshire  I  should  be  in  your  way.  I  should  so 
contrive  that  you  would  not  see  or  hear  of  me  more  than  if  I  was 
in  Ireland.  I  have  given  up  altogether  going  to  balls  and  parties 
so  that  if  you  go  out  anywhere  there  will  be  no  fear  of  your 
meeting  me  anywhere." 

The  next  letter,  No.  311,  is  the  12th  October,  1852,  addressed  to 
you,  Mr.  GOSFQRD  : — 

"  Cavalry  Barracks, 
"  Private  and  Confidential. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  suppose  that  you  have  had  by  this  time  a 
long  conversation  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  about  the  result  of  our 
conversations  in  London,  and  about  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
her  few  days  ago.  I  wrote  to  my  father  last  Sunday  expressing 
my  strong  wish  to  leave  the  army  if  he  and  my  family  did  not 
object  to  my  settling  in  England  as  a  Country  Gentleman.  I 
expect  to  receive  his  answer  either  to  day  or  to  morrow  I  should 
therefore  feel  obliged  if  in  the  meantime  you  had  the  kindness  to 
inquire  about  it.  But  understand  me  within  20  or  30  miles  from 
Tichborne  if  there  is  a  hunting  box  to  let  for  six  months,  with 
what  stables  &  apartments  as  I  have  described  in  my  last  letter. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  taking  the  informations  yourself  I  should 
feel  obliged  if  you  took  them  through  somebody  else.  I  shall 
most  likely  write  to  the  Hampshire  Chronicle  by  this  post,  if  1  have 
time,  to  get  some  information.  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  send 
the  different  articles  about  which  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago, 
as  I  shall  not  be  in  all  probability  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
the  hunting.  But  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  my  little 
music  scrap  book,  the  one,  I  daresay  you  remember,  in  which  I 
used  to  copy  lots  of  little  tunes.  You  will  find  it  either  in  the 
drawing  room  or  in  my  sitting  room.  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
of  my  other  music  books.  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you 
had  the  kindness  to  let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  of  post.  As 
it  is  very  important  for  me  that  you  should  let  me  know  if  you 
can  do  directly  or  indirectly  the  commissions  which  I  want  you 
to  do  for  me,  as  my  papers  to  sell  out  will  in  all  probability  be 
sent  in  before  few  days  are  over.  I  leave  you  at  liberty  of  letting 
my  uncle  and  aunt  know  (if  you  like  it)  what  are  my  future  in- 
tentions, but  if  you  do  so  /  insist  on  your  telling  them  that  if  I 
settle  in  Hampshire  it  is  fully  my  intention  not  to  be  nearer  the 
house  than  20  or  30  miles,  and  that  they  will  hear  of  me  no  more 
at  that  distance  than  if  I  was  in  South  America  (where  it  is  my 
intention  to  go  in  the  spring) — Believe  me,  Yours  Truly 

"  HOGEII  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  P.S. — Pray  answer  whatever  the  case  may  be  by  return  of  post." 
Then  Lady  DOUGHTY  writes  again,  on  the  4th  of  October  in 
the  same  year. 

"Tichborne  Park  Thursday  14th  Octr. 

"  MY  DEAR  ROGER, — I  waited  the  return  of  Mr.  GOSFORD  to 
answer  your  letter — he  only  returned  yesterday  evening  &  so  we 
have  had  our  first  conversation  this  morning  we  cannot  but  deeply 
regret  the  step  you  are  taking  and  which,  by  what  he  has  told  us 
you  seem  bent  upon  without  delay  when  by  the  little  delay  which 
spending  your  leaves  in  hunting  counties  &  still  having  the  occu- 
pation your  regiment  gives,  with  the  chance  of  promotion  to  fall 
back  upon  &  having  some  hunting  when  with  it,  for  the  next  six 
months  this  would  have  given  you  time  to  think  really  what  was 
liext  for  you  to  have  done,  you  must  greatly  miscalculate  our  affec- 
j  tion  for  you  (whom  we  made  as  welcome  to  our  home  as  if  you  had 
been  our  child)  to  think  it  could  be  a  matter  of  tiulij/emtce  to  ;/.? 
to  ha  vc  you  in  the  name  County  even  20  miles  off — as  to  have  you 
at  Canterbury  where  as  a  military  man  you  could  not  leave  hare 
at  all  times  to  come  us  but  within  a  distance  that  must  be  most 
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painful  to  deny  ourselves  seeing  you  here  and  exposing  both  you 
*  to  tin'  <viH/,-.v«r«and  censures  of  others  and  making 

»/.«  (ill  the  subject  of  remarks " 

iin  I  see  on  tlui  1.">th  lie  writes  : — 

"  1  have  written  about  three  weeks  ago  to  my  Father  mention- 
;ng  my  intention  to  leave  the  Army  in  consequence  of  in 
remaining  at  home  for  very  likely  throe  or  four  years  to  conic," 
and  so  on.  Then  lie  says,  "  As  to  my  settling  in  Hampshire  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  such  an  objection  to  it.  I  shall  only 
•re  but  for  a  very  short  time,  my  not  going  out  anywerc  will 
shelter  you  against  any  remarks  which  might  bo  made  about  my 
not  going  to  Tichborne  and  I  shall  be  besides  that  at  such  a 
distance  of  that  mv  my  not  coming  to  see  you  wont  be  remarked. 
To  shelter  you  still  further  against  any  other  remarks  1  shall  not 
in  all  probability  hunt  cither  with  the ill  II  or  the  Hambleton.  Asto 
my  father  making  any  remarks  about  my  settling  25  or  35  miles 
from  Tichborne  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  not  make  any 
remarks  about  it  as  he  leaves  me  perfectly  at  liberty  of  settling 
•where  I  like.  If  he  was  to  make  any  remark  about  it  I  have  only 
to  answer  that  1  preferred  that  part  of  the  country  and  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  will  not  make  any  remarks  about  it.  If  I 
take  a  cottage  in  Hampshire  I  shall  chose  a  part  of  the  Country 


where  I  know  nobody  and  where  nobody  know  me.  But,  however, 
I  have  gone  very  nearly  too  far  to  retract  I  shall  go  to  London  on 
Monday  on  some  business.  I  shall  come  back  the  same  day.  It 
there  are  any  commissions  which  I  can  do  for  you  or  my  Uncle 
pray  write  me  word  at  No  .">  I  St  James-place,!  shall  call  there  to 
enquire  if  there  are  any  letters  from  you." 

Following  that  comes  a  letter  on  the  17th  October,  from  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  offering  Upton.  No.  I!l  t  : — 

"Tichborne  Park  17th  October. 

"  MY  IIK.M:  KouKi!,— I  have  just  received  your  long  letter 
which  in  fact  i«  much  to  the  same  effect  as  your  previous  one, 
except  that  1  must  set  you  right  on  one  point  that  is,  you  iay 
about  '  your  father  '  '  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  not  make 
any  remarks  about  my  settling  in  Hampshire  &c  &c  I  have  only 
to  say  I  preferred  that  part  of  the  country.'  This  would  appear 
as  if  you  understood  we  were  afraid  of  your  Father  making  any 
remarks  that  might  bring  any  explanation  with  him — to  this  your 
Uncle  &  I  answer  that  having  acted  throughout  from  a  sense  of 
duty  combined  with  a  kinil  feeling  towards  all  parties,  we  have 
nothing  to/car  &  would  much  to  hear  you  answered  him  with 
perfect  sincerity  than  by  any  evasion  whatsoever,  besides  we  are 
now  told  tie  has  been  for  above  a  year  aware  of  the  report  e>irr<nt 
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&  now  we  say  no  more — you  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  take  any 
step  you  like  being  quite  independent,  we  ardently  wish  your 
happiness  both  spiritual  and  ti-in/>onil,  &  wherever  you  are  (as  I 
told  you  before)  I  cannot  feel  im/ij/'i -r<  in-e  towards  you  which  is 
the  reason  we  should  feel  having  you  near  &  not  having  you  here 
— your  uncle  desires  me  to  add  that  should  Upton  not  be  let  at 
the  time  you  carry  out  your  views,  if  it  is  any  convenience  to  you 
to  go  there  you  could  do  so,  the  stables  are  as  you  know  excellent 
&  there  are  two  servants  in  the  house  which  is  always  kept  aired 
&  it  is  within  reach  of  Airs.  D RAX  and  Mr.  F.vr.it .\i:<n -SON'S  hounds 
— adieu  dear  ROGER — may  god  bless  you — Sc  I  remain  Yr 
"  affeca'o  Aunt  K.  DOUGHTY  " 

To  that  letter  he  replies  from  Canterbury  on  22nd  October, 
1845  :— 

"  Mv  iii:  \i:  At'NT, — I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  and  live 
at  Upton  during  this  \\  inter,  1  like  the  place  very  well." 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  I  see,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  he  writes  to 
you  : — 

"Canterbury,  23rd  October,  !•- 

"  P.; 

"  Mv  Di:\l:  Sir,      As  I  see  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  me  to 
try  any  longer  to  make  myself  understood  by  Lidy  DOUGHTY,  1 


shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  explain  to 
her  that  she  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  tell  my  father  at  any  time 
she  likes  what  are  the  reason  why  I  don't  go  to  Tichborne ;  That 
so  far  from  wishing  to  make  a  mistery  of  it  it  was  fully  my  inten- 
tion, the  last  time  I  was  at  Tichborne,  to  let  my  father  know  what 
attachment  existed  between  me  and  my  cousin.  But  it  appers 
at  present,  with  her  straightforward  manner  of  acting  in  these 
matters,  she  seems  to  accuse  me  and  make  a  crime  of  my  keeping 
all  what  has  passed  quiet,  as  I  think  it  best  to  do  at  present.  But, 
however,  let  the  case  be  as  it  may,  so  far  from  wishing  to  keep  the 
thing  secret,  I  shall  make  it  known  publicity  to  my  father,  or  to 
any  body  else  she  likes,  at  anytime  she  wishes  me  to  do  so.  I  say 
so  in  full  confidence,  because  I  am  certain  that  nobody  can  dis- 
aprove  of  the  way  1  have  acted  all  through  it,  as  it  has  always 
been  in  i he  t'ain^t,  and  honourable  way  toward  my  family  and 
everybody  else  (and  I  am  certain  that  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
task).  As  my  Uncle  and  Aunt  were  kind  enough  to  approve 
Upton  (though  I  see  quite  plain  through  it  as  their  chief  object 
in  this  bo  prevent  me  from  settling  in  Hampshire)  I 

intend  going  there  iii  all  probability  in  the  course  of  next  week." 
Then,  I  Bee,  the  •_',">  th  of  October,  Lady  DUUCIITY  writes  to  him 
again,  that  in  addressed  Canterbury  : — 
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"  I  wrote  yesterday  by  your  Uncle's  wish  to  your  Father  merely 
to  account  for  why  he  had  offered  Upton  which  was  to  prevent 
your  fixing  yourself  in  a  lonely  cottage  in-this  County." 

And  I  think  after  that  it  was  determined  he  should  go  down 
and  live  at  Upton,  which  was  at  that  time  vacant? — It  was.  It 
was  got  ready  for  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  his  going  to  Upton? — No,  not 
the  first  time. 

Was  there  more  than  one  visit  paid  to  Upton  during  that 
autumn  ? — He  went  there,  and  from  Upton  he  came  up  to  town 
again,  backwards  and  forwards. 

Do  you  remember  when  he  went  to  take  possession  from  the 
time  Upton  was  lent  to  him  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  your  first  letter? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  must  be  the  28th  of  October,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  at  Upton. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  By  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Addressed  to  him  at  Upton  on  the  28th  of 
October. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  On  the  25th  she  had  written  to  say  she 
ordered  rooms  to  be  prepared  for  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  dated — 


"Tichborne  Park  28th  October 

"Mr  DEAREST  ROGER, — Having  had  to  go  to  Winchester  to  day 
I  have  scarcely  as  much  time  to  answer  your  kind  long  letter  as 
fully  as  I  could  wish — yet  I  will  not  delay  as  you  tell  me  you 
will  be  in  Town  to  morrow,  and  I  conclude  as  you  proceed  to 
Upton  you  will  have  taken  leave  of  your  Regiment — the  deed 
being  done  it  is  now  useless  to  refer  more  than  necessary  to  the 
arguments  which  I  put  as  forcibly  as  I  could -when  first  you  allowed 
your  intention  to  be  made  known  to  us  and  which  I  then  thought 
calculated  to  deter  you  from  taking  any  precipitate  step,  because 
certainly  by  it  you  have  thrown  us  all  into  difficulties  without 
real  necessity  for  doing  so  for  by  your  wish  to  settle  in  this 
country  and  our  objecting  to  it  unless  we  could  have  made  you 
as  welcome  HERE  as  formerly,  &  therefore  we  offered  Upton  we 
felt  ourselves  compelled  to  give  some  explanation  to  your  Father 
and  your  Uncle  dictated  what  I  said,  simply  stating  the  fact 
offering  Upton  till  LET  &  the  necessity  at  present  of  avoiding 
doing  anything  to  strengthen  a  report  (of  which  he  was  probably 
already  aware)  and  which  had  obtained  so  much  credit  that  our 
duty  compelled  us  not  to-  throw  you  constantly  together  when  we 
disapprove  any  attachment  beyond  that  cousinly  affection  which 
we  hoped  might  ever — continue. — This  is  the  chief  substance  of 
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what  I  wrote  to  him  it  which  we  were  decidedly  right  in  writing 
to  your  Father — you  say  '  that  it  was  best  to  keep  all  th.it  win 
I  secret  at  present  as  you  had  objected  to  letting  your  Father 
know  when  I  offered  to  do  so  when  last  at  Tiehborne  thai  was  the 
time  to  make  what  had  passed  known' — To  this  I  must  remind 
you  of  what  I  told  you  then  having  had  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  my  child  &  finding  that  her  mind  was  fir  from  being  made 
up  but  that  she  was  much  agitated  and  earnestly  wishing  for  a 
longer  time  to  consider  whether  she  really  did  give  you  that  decided 
preference  to  all  those  she  had  ever  xcen  that  with  a  safe  cm, 
she  could  give  a  decided  consent  to  your  asking  your  fathers  con- 
sent as  the  first  step  towards  asking  a  dispensation  from  the  Church 
&  in  her  state  of  inir-ertainty.  I  muld  not  a.s  a  Parent  havC 
allowed  you  to  send  that  letter  &  most  kindly  //"«  immediately 
gave  up  doing  so." 

Then  I  see  there  is  one  letter  addressed  by  Lady  DOUGHTY'  to 
him  at  Upton,  and  on  the  first  of  November  is  the  first  letter  by 
'•:  Tir;ni!Oi:.\K  to  Mi.  GtOSKtCD, 

The   Loci.  CiiiEF  JUSTICE  :   Docs  ho  not  say  there  when    he 
arri  \  • 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  he  does  not  say  that,  he  says  this — 


"  Upton  House  Poole 

"  Mr  DEAK  SIR, — You  have  forgoteen  to  send  at  the  same  tima 
as  my  two  guns  the  two  punch  to  make  waddings  I  should  there- 
fore feel  much  obliged  if  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  had  the 
kindness  to  send  them  both  to  me  as  I  want  to  make  waddings." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  must  have  been  the  25th  and  the 
1st  of  November. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  must ;  then  I  see  from  Upton  there  follow 
a  number  of  letters  which  are  written  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Did  you  go  down  at  all  to  stay  with  him  during  the 
time  he  was  at  Upton  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  period  when  you  went  down  there? — I 
do  not ;  I  think  I  went  more  than  once.  I  am  sure  1  did. 

You  went  more  than  once  ? — Yes ;  but  1  made  the  longest  stay 
some  time  in  December. 

Was  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  there  when  you  were  there? — No;  he 
went  down  at  a  different  time.  ROGER  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  him  there ;  he  went  on  Saturday  and  stayed  till  Monday.  It 
was  a  short  vinit. 

At  all  events,  you  were  not  there  yourself? — No,  I  was  not. 

While  you  were  paying  your  visits  to  Upton,  were,  there  any 
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matters  of  business  i  ;• :  his  intentions,  or  anything  of 

the  sort? — I  If  w.i -i   tii. -n   ili.-ieii.-win>;  his   liml   1 
That  was  tin-  }•••  >(.•  thru  th 

Dili  he  tell  you  then  what  his  determination  was? — It  was  to 
sell  out.  I  ili  not  remember  further  than  that. 

Do  you  remember  any  occurrence  at  Upton  with  reference  to 
the  Island  and  some  poachers  there  ?- 

I  mention  it  because  I  think  it  w.n  brought  out  in  a  conversa- 
tion ? — Perfectly  well.  I  was  not  there  at  the  moment ;  he  wrote 

an  account  of  it. 

That  ia  contained  in  one  of  the  letters?— 

Now,  as  far  as  regards  your  own  visits  I  have  nothing  further 
to  ask  you.  Do  you  remember  hearing  from  him  any  account  of 
the  incident  that  happened  when  Mr.  St.U'uiliKi:  w.ia  with  him? 
— I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Si.An.itrER  first 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  referring  to  it? — Perfectly,  and 
laughing  over  it  many  a  time.  We  used  to  have  many  a  lau.^'li 
over  it  at  Tichborne. 

What  was  that? — Mr.  Sr.Mv.iirEK  went  down  on  the  Saturday; 
at  all  events  I  knew  he  was  thereonthe  Sunday,  and  Mr.  SM 
was  a  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  1'oole  was  the  only 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  ROGER  volunteered  to  drive  him 
down,  and  he  put  his  tandem  horses  together  to  drive  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 
He  was  a  great  big,  stout,  fine,  heavy  man.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  dog-cart ;  but  he  was  beguiled  on  to  the  top  of  it.  In 
driving  to  Poole  the  road  lay  along  Upton  Hay  ;  the  tide,  being 
high-tide,  flowed  over  the  road.  One  of  the  horses  was  very 
high  bred ;  the  leader  did  not  much  like  it.  I  remember  M  r. 
SLAUGHTER  described  it: — "The  first  thing  I  saw  was  this  brute 
trying  to  get  back  into  the  dogcart,  and  would  not  go  through 
the  water."  The  end  of  it  wag  he  upset  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  in  the 
mud — both  of  them  in  fact  were  turned  out.  They  got  into 
Poole,  where  they  were  well  brushed  and  went  to  church,  I 
suppose,  but  wo  had  many  a  laugh  over  it  afterwards.  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  enjoyed  telling  it  as  much  as  anybody. 

That  was  a  thing  ROGER  TICHBORNE  used  to  laugh  over  and 
enjoy  a  good  deal  ? — Yes,  immensely.  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  Sir 
EDWARD  too. 

Now  as  regards  this  little  incident  about  the  poachers  ;  as  it  is 
referred  to  in  a  conversation,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  it  by  and 

by 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  are  two  letters  referring  to  it. 
Mr.    HAWKINS  :  Yes,  one  to  the  aunt,    Lady   DOUGHTV,   and 
another  to  Mr.  GOSFORD.     Nos.  336  and  337. 

"  Upton  House,  Poole,  Dorset 

"  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  been  since  the  last  two  days  so  very 
busy  in  pursuing  poachers  that  I  have  had  no  time  left  to  do 
anything  else,  but  to  cruise  in  the  bay  round  tb&  little  Island. 
I  have  put  25  rabbits  in  the  Island,  and  I  don't  know  how  they 
managed  to  know  it  in  Poole  the  next  day.  Two  days  ago 
MOORE  came  to  my  room  telling  me  that  two  men  were  shooting 
in  the  Island.  I  ran  down  to  the  shore,  began  to  run  as  hard  as 
1  could  towards  the  Island,  when  I  and  the  man  who  was  in  boat 
with  me  were  within  two  or  three  yards  from  shore  the  shooting 
party  saw  us,  so  that  they  ran  for  their  boat  as  hard  as  they 
could,  both  of  us  Jumpt  up  to  our  middle  in  water  to  try  to 
catch  them  but  we  were  two  minutes  too  late.  They  began  to 
row  towards  the  Lime  kiln,  we  began  to  chase  them  as  hard  as 
we  could.  When  they  saw  that  they  made  a  circle  and  made  for 
Shore.  We  also  made  for  Shore ;  when  we  were  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  us  they  seeing  that  we  kept  on  the  chase  in  good 
spirit  they  made  for  Poole  we  made  for  Poole  also.  We  arrived 
in  the  harbour  five  minutes  after  they  left  their  boat  there  &  ran  away. 
I  left  my  man  to  prevent  their  taking  their  boat  away,  and  I 
went  in  my  wet  clothes  all  about  the  town  to  try  to  find  them, 
but  could  not  find  them  anywhere.  After  this  I  went  to  make 
my  report  to  the  police  office  ;  the  chief  justice  told  me  that  they 
would  take  a  great  care  of  those  two  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they 
could  find  them." 

It  is  with  reference  to  a  conversation  I  am  going  to  prove 
afterwards.  I  refer  your  lordships  to  page  1596? — The  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  in  a  Poole  paper  of  that  date,  just  a 
report  of  a  meeting  before  the  magistrates. 

I  see  that  is  alluded  to  here  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Upton  House  Poole  Dorset. 

"Mr  DEAI:  AUNT, — In  want  of  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  have  began  since  the  last  two  days  a  new  kind 
of  sport.  1  saw  two  men  shooting  on  the  Island  two  days  ago. 
I  made  for  the  Island  as  fast  ns  I  could,  but  arrived,  I  am  sorry 
to  Fay,  two  minutes  two  late.  I  chased  them  to  the  limekiln  back 

in  to  Ham  and  up  to  Poole  where  I  lost  them. 
"  I  had  a  young  man  with  me  who  had  as  much  idea  of  rowing 
as  I  have  of  flying,  otherwise  I  should  have  come  alongside  of 
them.  To  my  great  astonishment  I  saw  the  account  of  it  in  the 
County  paper,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  to  see  that  I  have 
began  a  new  kind  of  sport,  which  is  not  without  its  interest.  1 
expect  to  receive  one  of  these  days  a  commission  for  the  special 
purpose  of  destroying  poachers. 

"  1  am  going  to  embark  at  Southampton  to  morrow  for  Havre 

I  shall  remain  in  Paris  till  the  time  I  have  specified  in  my  last 

letter.     If  there  is  any  tiling  which  I  can  do  for  you  in  Paris  pray 

let  me  know.     My  horses  are  going  up  to  London  to  morrow  to 

be  sold  on  Tuesday.  "  Pray  give  my  lure  to  my  I'nrle  and  Cousin. 

•  Kelieve  me  My  Dear  Aunt  Your  very  affectionate   Nephew 

"  16th  December  1852.  R.  C.  TICHBORKE. 


•  P.S   Pray  excuse  this  hurriel  note — -it  is  post  time." 
That  is  the   10th  of  December,  IS.'ii'.     Now,  then   he  went  to 
fur  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  father  and  mother? — I  suppose 
he  did. 

Y'Hi  do  not  remember  yourself  personally  his  last  visit   to 
'/—No. 

isit  to  Paris  ?— The  last  one  of  all  ? 

No.     Those  visits  he  paid? — No.     I  know  he  went  by  those 
letters.     I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  it. 
Now,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  l*.~>:i,  he  wrote  to  you. 
The    LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  Canterbury? 
Mr.  II  UVMXS  :   Ye-;,  in  which  he  says  this  : — 

"Civ.ilry  Birraekn  Canterbury 

>•  MY  DEAR  Slit, — I  arrived  h  .y  before  yesterday  after 

rather  an  unpleasant  journey  to  Paris.   I  was  obliged  to  come  back 
to  Canterbury  to  settle  all  about  selling  out  of  the  army." 

During  that  month  there  was  a  further  correspondence  whie.li 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  all  from  Canterbury  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes: 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  only  goes  to  Upton  to  get  these 
things  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIKS  :  As  the  whole  of  these  documents  are  in,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  read  many  of  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  WITNESS  :  There  are  allusions  in  several  of  them  to  his 
determination  not  to  come  to  Tichborne. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  no  letter  in  which  there  is  the  least 
wavering  of  his  determination  not  to  go  to  Tichborne? — On  the 
contrary,  in  one  or  two  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  trifling  bet  I  had 
with  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  that? — I  forget  whether 
it  was  2s.  6d.  or  5s. — lie  vowed  over  and  over  again  he  would  not 
come  to  Tichborne.  I  made  this  trifling  bet  that  he  never  would 
leave  England  without  coming  to  take  leave  of  his  cousin.  He 
alludes  to  that. 

You  lost  your  bet  ? — I  lost  my  bet  and  no  doubt  spent  it  as  he 
Boggwted. 

-Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  one  letter  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about.     Before  he  left  England,  there  is  a  letter  of  the  30th  of 
January  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  farm  called  Hermitage? — Yes. 
30th  of  January ;  No.  348  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Who  is  this  to — to  Mr.  HOPKINS? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  To   Mr.  GOSFORD.     There  is  another  to  Mr. 
HOPKINS,  No.  392,  of  the  27th  of  October,  IS.'.L'. 

"  No.  2  Rue  des  Pyramides,  Paris. 

"  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — Understanding  from  your  letter  that  the 
Hermitage  Farm  at  Colmore  is  for  sale  and  as  it  seems  so  very 
desirable  to  add  it  to  the  TICHBORNE  estates  I  wish  you  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  its  purchase  supposing  it  is  not  sold  more 
than  what  may  appear  its  value  Please  tell  Mr.  HOPKINS  that  on 
my  return  to  England  I  will  execute  a  power  to  ("torn)  the  raising 
the  money  for  its  purchase.  I  quite  agree  with  my  Father  and 
Uncle  as  to  its  being  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  estate— 
"  Believe  me  Yours  Truly  H.  C.  TICHBORNE 

"  30th  January,  1853." 

Was  that  farm,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  afterwards  purchased? — 
Yes.  First  of  all  I  will  explain  that  note.  Those  words  are  my 
own  words  written  back  by  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  That  note  was 
enclosed  to  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  for  him  to  give  to  ROGER.  I 
was  not  sure  whether  ROGER  might  not  have  left  Paris  before  the 
note  would  reach  him.  That  note  was  enclosed  to  his  father  and 
was  a  simple  authority,  as  I  explained  to  Sir  JAMES,  necessary 
from  ROGER  as  a  party  to  the  purchase  of  the  Hermitage  given  to 
ROGER  by  his  own  father. 

You  sent  it  to  the  father  to  be  given  to  ROGER  ? — Yes  ;  1  wrote 
the  note ;  these  are  my  own  words.  I  wrote  the  note  and  sug- 
gested a  sufficient  authority  to  purchase  the  farm.  It  was 
necessary  he  should  be  a  party  to  it. 

After  that  letter  there  is  no  further  correspondence  or  commu- 
nication about  it  ? — It  was  bought  immediately  afterwards. 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  the  purchase? — Not  from  memory. 
It  could  be  shown  at  once.  It  was  sold  by  auction. 

I  would  rather  get  it.  The  dates  will  show  it? — It  was  within 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  that  date.  It  was  directly  after  the 
matter  was  arranged. 

Will  you  explain  to  me  where  that  farm  of  Hermitage  is? — 
Perfectly.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  here  any  map  of 

tate. 

I  have  not. — Or  if  there  is  an  Ordnance  map,  I  could  put  a 
pencil  on  it  and  dot  it,  because  it  is  close  to  the  1'eterslield -road. 
(Map  handed  to  the  witness.)     It  is  the  centre  of  the  C'olmore 
property,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  TICIIHOISNE  estate. 
What  is  the  county — Hampshire  is  it  not? — Hampshire  I  think. 
Entirely  in  Hampshire  ? — Certainly  in  Hampshire. 
The   I, OKU    CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  Colmore   estate,  is  that  in 
Hampshire? — Yes.     Sometimes  spelt  Colmerc  ;  but  Colmore  wo 
know  it  as.     It  is  in  continuation  of  the  TICHRORNE  property 
between  West  Tisted  and  Prior's  Dean.     (The  witness  marked 
the  place  on  the  map).     It  is  not  shown  here  ;  but  it  is  exactly 
on  the  Petersfield-road,  leading  from  Colmore-lane  to  Petersfie'.d 
— just  to  the  left  of  it.     (Pointing  to  the  map.) 

Will  you  put  a  mark  where,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  it 
will  come  in  on  that  plan  ? — 1  have  put  a  pencil  dot. 

What  is  about  the  size  of  it  ? — IfiO  acres,  I  think,  exactly  if  I 
remember.  (Map  handed  to  the  Court.)  That  is  all.  The 
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TICHBORNE  property  is  that  side  of  the  road,  and  that  is  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  whole  of  that  is  Hampshire  ? — Certainly. 

Who  bought  it — who  provided  the  money  for  it? — It  was 
nominally  bought  by  Sir  EDWARD,  but  the  money  was  found  by 
Mr.  TICHBOP.NE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  money  found  by  Mr.  TICH- 
BORNE ?  —The  money  was  advanced  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  TICH- 
BORNE'S  marriage  settlement,  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  I  think  the  farm  was  mortgaged  '? — Yes. 

And  then  the  farm  was  mortgaged  to  pay  for  its  purchase 
money  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  it  would  eventually  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  directed  to  be  raised  by  the  settlement  ? — 
It  would  later  ;  but  there  were  no  funds  raised  then.  Mr.  TICH- 
BORNE had  the  money  to  invest  and  I  paid  him  the  interest  of  it 
for  years  afterwards — no,  not  for  years.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
other  purchase.  He  very  soon  came  into  possession  of  that. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  particulars  of  sale  ? — What  do  you  find 
the  date  of  it  ?  I  have  not  seen  it  since  the  date  it  was  bought. 

It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  TICHBORNE  property  and  all  on 
the  side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Petersfield  to  Alton,  4 
miles  from  Peterafield  ? — Yes.  If  his  lordship  were  to  look  at 
that  he  would  see  distinctly, 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  only  want  to  know  generally. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  156  acres.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purchase 
money  was  ?— £300. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Sold  by  auction  ? — It  was  sold  by 
auction. 

On  8th  February,  1853  ? — That  would  be  the  time.  Mr.  DUNN 
was  alive  then  and  accompanied  me  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mr.  DUNN  of  Messrs  DUNN  andHoi'KlNs? — Yes. 

Now,  I  need  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  by  asking  you  the 
date  of  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S  visit  to  Paris.  We  know  he  did  go 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  final  leave  of  his  father  and 
mother  ? — Yes. 

He  then  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
final  preparations? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  ho 
went  down  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Knoyle  ? — I  do  not  remember 
whether  he  did  then,  but  I  do  know  for  a  certainty  that  he  went 
there  just  previous  to  his  final  leaving;  whether  he  did  then  I 
cannot  remember.  I  know  positively  he  did  later. 

Do  you  remember  the  last  day  that  he  was  in  London  ? — Yea,  I 
remember  it  well  enough,  for  he  had  engaged  to  be  up  to  dine 
with  me  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  We  did  not  even  know  where  he 
was.  He  was  last.  He  had  been  down  to  see  ALFRED  at  Down- 
side, to  take  leave  of  him.  He  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  at 
Kuoyle,  or  where  he  was.  We  waited  dinner  for  him  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  then  dined  ;  afterwards  we  went  to  THOMPSON'S  ;  at 
last  he  came  up  late  in  the  evening,  so  that  he  was  not  in 
London  at  all  that  day.  It  was  quite  the  evening  when  he 
arrived. 

Do  you  know  where  he  had  come  from  ?— He  had  come  up  from 
Knoyle  straight ;  at  least  I  know  he  told  us  so. 

You  say  he  came  up  to  THOMPSON'S  in  the  evening? — Y . 

Do  you  remember,  on  that  evening,  anything  done  at  THOMP- 
— Perfectly  well.  It  was  the  very  business  I  was  up  about. 

What  was  the  business  you  were  up  about? — Mr.  HOPKINS  had 
given  me  his  security  for  the  money  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  the  commission — he  had  never  had  the  security 
executed. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Mr.  HOPKINS  had  not? — No.  He 
was  yetting  into  a  great  stew  about  it.  Here  was  ROGER  off  to 
America,  and  the  security  had  never  been  executed  ;  and  one 
thing  was  a  power  of  attorney  he  executed  that  night  to  me  and 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  act  for  him  when  he  was  away.  I  had  a  ropy 
of  that  for  years  afterwards.  I  must  have  given  it  to  Mr.  CUL- 

LINGTON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  the  original,  which  I  will  hand  to  you 
directly.  You  remember  those  documents  being  executed? — 
Perfectly. 

Page  lL'07  is  the  reference  to  this.  Where  was  the  power  of 
attorney  executed? — We  were  waiting  for  him  at  St.  James's- 
place— THOMPSON'S,  his  usual  quarters,  and  THOMPSON,  supposing 
he  was  leaving,  had  let  his  rooms,  and  his  rooms  were  occupied  ; 
and  being  late  in  the'  evening  the  gentleman  who  had  taken  them 
was  dressing  for  dinner — he  was  in — at  all  events  the  rooms  were 
occupied ;  the  house  was  full ;  there  was  nowhere  to  go  to  but 
the  kitchen,  which  was  THOMPSON'S  own  usual  occupation  room, 
and  the  deeds  were  executed  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  have  as 
distinct  a  recollection  of  it  as  anything  that  occurred  yesterday. 
>t  is  the  document,  is  it  not? — I  have  not  seen  it  for  man 


years. 
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You  will  see  if  that  is  his  signature  (document  handed  to  the 
witness)? — Yes,  that  is  his  signature. 

Executed  and  atte  b  ,'.  I  .  ee,  by  JOHN  MOORE  and  by  THOMP- 
SON himself? — T  :  dead,  or  he  would  tell  you  the  same 
as  I  have  told  you. 

That  is  the  last  time  he  ever  signed  his  name  in  England? — 
Yes,  certainly.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  for  I  accompanied  him 
in  :i  cab  from  ti  ,.  station. 

Mr.  Justin  Lrsir  :  Did  you  say  THOMPSON  is  dead?— THOMP- 
SON has  been  dead  some  years. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:    You  accompanied  ROOEP.  to  the 


station? — Yes.     I  went  down  by  the  mail  train  on  the  South- 
western. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  -.  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  residence— as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation hereafter — is  described  as  Mansfield-street,  the  same 
house  as  Mr.  C(JLLINGTON  lives  in  now? — He  did  not  live  there. 

He  is  described  so  at  all  events?— He  had  just  moved.  I  was 
thinking  whether  he  left  Duchess-street. 

He  had  just  moved  there  ? — I  did  not  know  he  moved.  During 
ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  acquaintance  with  him  he  lived  in  Duchess- 
street. 

"I  nominate  and  appoint  VINCENT  GOSFORD  of  Cheriton  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  gentleman,  and  EDWARD  SLAUGHTER  of 
Mansfield-street,  Portland-place  my  attornies." 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUP>  present  at  all 
that  evening  ? — No,  not  near  us.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  London ; 
never  was  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  having  been  executed,  how  soon  afterwards 
did  you  leave  the  house  to  go  to  the  station  ? — Directly,  because 
it  was  so  late.  I  was  going  to  observe,  with  regard  to  that  deed, 
that  deed  was  put  away;  no  one  knew  of  its  existence  but 
SLAUGHTER  and  myself ;  nobody  would  have  known  of  that  with- 
out knowing  of  the  will.  We  went  away  directly  afterwards. 
MOORE  was  despatched  first  with  the  luggage ;  he  was  sent  off 
in  a  cab,  and  I  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  followed  in  another. 
MOORE  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  anxiety  whether  he  would  get 
away  in  time.  We  were  obliged  to  go  by  the  mail  train. 

Was  that  his  final  departure  ?— That  was  his  final  departure. 

You  took  your  ticket,  where  to  ? — To  Winchester. 

And  he  to  Southampton  ? — And  he  to  Southampton.     I  went 
!  no  further. 

You  accompanied  him  in  the  train  in  the  same  carriage  ? — In 
the  same  carriage  with  him  to  Southampton. 

To  Winchester?— To  Winchester;  then  I  got  out  and  went 
home. 

You  got  out  and  left  him  ? — Yes. 

And  you  never  saw  him  afterwards? — Never. 

Were  there  some  things  left  behind  by  him  ?— Lef fc  with  me  ? 

Yes  ? — A  box :  there  must  have  been  two  boxes  of  things — 
odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds.  I  rather  think  they  were  only  a  short 
time  at  THOMPSON'S.  They  came  up  from  Canterbury.  They  were 
sent  up  from  Canterbury  to  THOMPSON'S,  and  by  THOMPSON  for- 
warded to  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Those  were  left  with  you  ultimately? 
— Yes,  ultimately,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  One  of  his  horses  was  left  with  you  also  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  name  to  that  horse  ? — If  so  I  have  forgotten  it. 
It  was  a  chestnut  horse,  one  of  his  favourite  chargers. 

Was  anything  special  said  about  that  ? — He  told  me  to  keep  it 
till  he  came  back. 

Simply  told  you  to  keep  it  till  he  came  back? — That  was  all. 
He  would  not  have  it  sold.  I  made  an  arrangement  with  a  tenant 
down  at  Upton,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  farm  there,  where  it  was 
kept  till  the  end  of  1854,  I  think. 

After  he  had  left  England— you  knew  he  went  away  that  night 
and  crossed  to  Havre  that  night  ? — Yes. 

From  South  America  he  corresponded  with  you,  Mr.  GOSFORD  ? 
—Yes,  he  did,  not  very  regularly  ;  the  correspondence  was  nearly 
all  on  one  side.  I  wrote  letters  which  never  seem  to  have  reached 
him. 

The  first  letter  I  find  he  wrote  to  you  was  a  letter  dated  from 
Valparaiso,  2'.Hh  June.  No.  :559.  That  gives  you  a  description  of 
liis  voyage  out? — Yes,  the  description  of  his  voyage  in  the 
'  Pauline.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  also  states  the  fact  he  has  received 
no  letter  from  Mr.  GOSFOP.D,  or  from  his  father. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  it  does. 

"Valparaiso,  June  29th,  1853. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  why  you 
have  not  written  to  inform  me  of  my  Poor  Uncle's  death.  I 
thought  in  all  cases  that  you  might  have  written  me  a  line,  if 
only  to  inform  me  of  the  different  changes  which  that  deplorable 
event  had  caused.  I  supposed  that  by  this  time  my  Father  and 
Mother  must  be  settled  at  Tichborne.  I  suppose  that  you  must 
hove  found  it  very  difficult  a  matter  to  please  everybody,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  have  great  difficulties  now.  The  only 
letter  which  I  received  this  morning  was  from  Lady  DOUGHTY, 
who'gave  me  the  sad  intelligence.  I  am  also  very  much  surprised  at 
not  having  received  any  letters  from  my  Father  since  my  arrival 
here.  I  cannot  make  out  why  he  won't  write  to  me.  I  have 
enclosed  in  this  letter  a  letter  from  Lady  DOUGHTY,  as  she  told 
me  in  hers  to  do  so,  as  you  would  know  her  direction.  I  loft 
Falmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  night,  by  a  very  stormy  wind 
and  a  heavy  sea,  which  were  fortunately  all  in  our  favour.  We 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pic  de  Teneriffe  towards  the  latter  part  of 
•  nth.  I  saw  it  quite  plain,  though  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  '.}()  miles.  We  crossed  the  Line  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  10 
at  night ;  we  had  near  the  Line  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  calm 
weather;  the  heat  during  those  calms  was  intense;  the  hottest 
day  I  ever  felt  was  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  thermometer 
was  up  as  high  as  130  degrees  in  the  sun  at  12  o'clock.  When 
we  were  near  the  Straight  of  Magellan,  as  I  was  walking  as  usual 
on  deck  after  breakfast,  I  saw  quite  on  a  sudden  15  or  20  whales 
at  least  quite  near  the  ship,  sending  water  in  the  air  as  so  many 
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jcta  d'eau.  We  came  near  Cape  Horn  towards  the  middle  of 
Mny,  as  the  coast  is  dangerous.  Captains  always  keep  as  far 
from  it  as  they  possibly  can,  so  that  we  went  as  low  as  the  62nd 
degres  south.  The  cold  was  then  intense  ;  any  water  falling  on 
deck  wns  frozen  up  directly ;  but  what  was  the  worst  of  all  was 
the  long  nights,  we  had  only  6  hours  of  daylight  and  18  hours  of 
night;  we  remained  15  days  there  before  we  could  get  round  the 
Cape  Hut  when  we  came  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  day  began  to 
be  longer,  and  the  weather  gradually  milder.  1  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of  Juno  at  12  o'clock.  I  was  not  able 
to  go  on  shore  that  day  on  account  of  its  being  Sundays  but  I 
went  the  next  day.  1  spend  my  time  very  pleasantly  during  the 
passage.  1  used  to  read  much,  and  as  they  were  always  a  great 


tions  which  had  been  made  of  late  in  the  family  settlements.  I 
am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  why  I  have  not  received  any 
letters  either  from  you  or  Mr.  GOSFORD  since  my  arrival  in  America. 
"As  my  income  has  increased  since  my  uncle's  death  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  if  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  had  the  kind- 
ness to  go  to  Messrs.  GLYNN  &  Co.'s  office  to  enquire  if  it  is 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  my  income  to  change 
the  letter  of  Credit  which  I  received  from  him  the  day  V» 
left  London  which  is  of  £2,000  for  three  years,  for  one  of  £3,000 
for  the  same  period  of  time  which  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
full  amount  of  my  income.  I  should  also  feel  obliged  if  at  the 
same  time  you  had  the  kindness  to  mention  to  Messrs.  GLTNN  & 
Co.  that  he  would  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  by  which  I  might 


many  sea  birds  following  the  ship,  I  used  to  catch  thorn  with  a  •  draw  some  money  if  1  am  in  want  of  it  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 


fishing  line  or  kill  them  with  my  gun.  The  captain  and  his  two 
officers  were  very  nice  sort  of  persons.  I  have  not,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  had  a  single  moment  of  any  kind  of  illness  ever  since  I 
left.  It  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  passengers,  who  had 
been  more  or  less  sea-sick  during  the  whole  time.  If  you  answer 
this  letter  by  return  of  post,  you  had  better  direct  it  here  because, 
as  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  winter — though  the  weather  is  as 
hot  as  in  England  in  summer — I  intend  going  on  in  the  same 
ship  nt  the  beginning  of  July  to  Lima,  Coquimbo,  and  Lima  to 
see  the  copper  and  Silver  mines,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  that 
neighbourhood.  I  intend  to  visit  the  north  of  Chili  and  the  south 
of  Peru  during  the  winter,  and  work  my  way  to  the  south  at  the 
beginning  of  spring.  If  you  are  not  able  to  answer  this  letter  by 
return  post,  you  must  direct  it  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Monte  Video, 
•where  I  shall  go,  leaving  Chili.  I  thank  heaven  I  was  not  at 
Tichborne  when  my  Uncle  died,  though  many  persons  may  think 
about  it  that  I  was  quite  out  of  the  way,  because  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  me  to  put  up  with  the  different  parties 
which  exist  in  the  family — My  Father  and  Mother  especially. 
Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD,  and — Believe  ine, 
Yours  Truly 

"R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

The  WITNESS  :  I  should  say  his  uncle,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY, 
died  when  we  supposed  he  would  be  off  Falmouth,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  letters  to  him  there,  but  they  never 
reached  the  ship. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  I  call  your  attention  to  the  next  letter, 
do  you  know  what  letters  of  credit  he  had  ? — He  had  a  letter  of 

credit  on  Glyn's  for,  I  think,  £2,000, £2,000  or  £3,000. 

£2,000  ?— I  think  it  was  £2,000  originally. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  letter  on  Glyn's  ? — No.    It  was 
arranged  through  Glyn's  on  their  agents  in  South  America.     I 
remember  giving  Mr.  CULLINGTON  on  a  scrap  of  paper  the  name 
of  the  agents. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  £2,000  for  three  years ?— Yes.  " 
HUTU  &  Co.,  I  think,  were  the  names    of  the  agents? — Yes. 
He  had  other  agents  arranged  through  them  at  the  other  towns 
he  went  to. 

They  were  the  original  agents? — Yes. 
It  was  done  through  HUTH  ? — Yes. 
GLYN'S  was  his  own  banker  ? — Yeg. 

They  did  it  through  HUTH'S,  and  that  was  the  way  it  was 
done  ? — Yes. 

How  was  that  £2,000  raised  or  secured? — I  do  not  think  it  was 
secured  at  all. 

Was  it  advanced  by  GLYN'S? — Yes.  Whether  there  was  a 
promissory  note  or  anything  of  that  sort  I  do  not  know.  Sir 
EDWARD  banked  at  GLYN'S. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   We  have  heard  there  was  the 
price  of  his  commission  ? — The  price  of  what  ? 
The  price  of  his  commission  :  he  sold  out? — Yes. 
What  became  of  the  money? — It  was  paid  into  the  banker's, 
no  doubt.     That  would  have  helped  towards  it. 

What  was  the   value  of  the  commission  ? — Not  so  much  as 
that,  but  I  do  not  remember  what.    Mr.  SLAUGHTER  arranged  that 
business  for  him. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  a  copy  here  of  GLYN  and  Co.'s  account 

to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  "  llth  March,  1853.    Sir  " 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  this  going  to  be  proved? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:    Certainly.     I   have  the  original  letter  here. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.     I  can  postpone  it  until  the 
original  letter  comes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  never  was  delivered  to  ROGER. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  will  not  affect  the  course  of  this  examination. 
I  have  got  it  at  present  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  proved  that  through 
GLYN'S  I  presume. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Yes.     Now,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY,  of  which  he  received  intelligence  on  his  arrival  at  Val 
paraiso,  he  became  entitled  to  a  larger  income? — He  was  to 
have  £1,000  a  year. 

The  F.oitn  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  Instead  of  £500? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  on  the  llth  of  September  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  thus.     It  is  No.  361. 

"Lima  September  llth  1853 

"MY  DEAR  SIR. — In  consequence  of  my  Poor  Uncle's  death 
Many  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  family  affairs  in 
which  you  and  Mr.  GOSFOKD  must  have  been  obliged  to  coin" 
forward  to  usr  the  poiire  of  Trustees  which  I  have  given  you 
both  before  leaving  England.  Knowing  how  important  it  would 
have  been  for  me  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  the  different  altera- 


Hiiliia  which  are  two  towns  through  which  I  shall  pass  on  my 
way  from  Montevideo  to  Mexico.  I  have  enclosed  for  that 
purpose  a  number  of  my  signatures  which  he  may  require  to  send 
to  those  different  towns. 

"  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if   you  had  the  kindness  to 
answer  this  letter  and  direct  yours  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo 
where  I  expect  to  be  in  about  three  or  four  months  if  not  more. 
"  Pray  excuse  this  short  note. 

"  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  SLAUGHTER  and— Believe 
me  Yours  truly  R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

With  regard  to  the  security  at  GLTN'S,  it  has  just  occurred  to 
me  that  they  had  a  standing  order  from  Sir  EDWARD,  who  like- 
wise banked  with  them,  to  pay  £500  a  year  to  Mr.  ROGER'S 
account. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Still,  if  the  price  of  the  commission 
was  paid  into  his  credit  at  GLYN'S  it  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence ? — Yes ;  I  suppose  it  would  have  been. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  I  see  on  the  same  day  there  is  a  letter  to 
you,  No.  362,  also  from  Lima,  dated  llth  September  : — 

"Lima  September  llth  1853 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  account  why  I 
have  not  received  any  letters  from  you  since  my  arrival  in  America. 
I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  try  and  get  some 
kind  of  information  about  the  different  changes  and  to  what 
extent  you  have  been  both  obliged  to  use  the  power  of  trustees 
which  I  have  given  you  before  leaving  England.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  father  has  been  wishing  to  make  some  alterations 
in  some  of  the  different  family  settlements  which  changes  would 
have  been  very  useful  to  me  to  have  known  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  sent  back  to  England  on-  board  the  same  ship  I  came  two 
boxes  containing  some  of  my  linen  and  clothes  which  I  don't 
want.  I  have  directed  those  parcels  to  you,  I  should  therefore 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  had  the  kindness  to  pay  what  little 
expences  it  may  cost  from  Havre  to  Southampton.  If  you 
answer  this  letter  pray  direct  yours  either  to  Buenos  Eyres  or 
Montevideo  where  I  expect  to  be  in  about  three  or  four  months 
if  not  more  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Mrs.  GosFoi:r>  and 
— "  Believe  me,  Your's  Truly  R.  C.  TICHBOKNE  " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Where  is  that  from  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  from  Lima.     There  is  also  a  short  letter 
to  you  on  the  25th  November,  1853,  from  Lima  also : — 

"  Lima  25th  November,  1853. 

'•  Mv  DEAR  SIR, — I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  had 
the  kindness  to  forward  the  enclosed  letters  to  their  destination. 
I  have  no  tune  to  write  any  details  about  my  travels  at  Guiyquie 
by  this  letter  as  I  only  arrived  here  yesterday  and  I  am  starting 
to-morrow  for  Valparaiso  and  from  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
to  Montevideo  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  finding  some  letters  from 
England  at  either  of  these  places.  I  shall  nevertheless  call  at 
the  post  office  at  Valparaiso  to  see  if  you  have  last  taken  the 
trouble  of  letting  me  hear  from  you.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  give  my  love  to  my  Father  and  Mother  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  write  to  them  from  Valparaiso.  My  direction  will  be  at 
Hie  iff.  Janeiro,  Write  to  me  to  that  direction. — Believe  me 
Yours  Truly  R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

And  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Valparaiso  addressed  to  you  announcing  the  dispatch  to 
you  of  a  variety  of  curiosities  ? — Yes. 

Now,  among  other  things,  there  was  a  little  skeleton  ? — Yes, 
you  will  find  the  bill  of  lading  from  him  of  those  boxes. 
No.  364  ? 

"  Valparaiso  December  20th  ' 

"DEAR  SIR. — Are  you  dead  or  alive?  What  on  earth  has 
become  of  you?  I  have  enclosed  in  this  letter  a  letter  for  Lady 
DOUGHTY  which  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  forward  to  her  as 
soon  as  received  wherever  she  may  be.  I  fancy  she  must  have 
taken  a  house  in  London.  I  have  forwarded  from  Lima  through 
D  my  agents  Messrs.  HUTU  GKUNING  &  Company  two  large  boxes 
-  one  containing  a  collection  of  skins  of  very  fine  birds  which  I 
have  killed  and  prepared  the  skins  myself  which  I  intend  to  have 
set  up  properly  on  my  return  to  England  they  are  in  a  tin  box, 
the  other  is  a  fine  collection  of  old  paintings  which  came  from 
some  of  the  old  convents  which  were  (blank)  during  the  Spanish 
dominion,  There  is  besides  the  paintings  a  very  fine  picture  book 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  is  from 
the  best  artists  of  the  old  school  It  is  a  book  which  is  worth 
more  than  .5!  1"  in  England  and  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it 
was  lost  or  spoiled  There  is  besides  that  a  lot  of  different 
curiosities  which  I  picVed  up  in  Lima  and  elsewhere.  Messrs. 
(iiit'MNi;  \-  Co  told  in"  that  he  would  put  those  two  boxes  on 
board  the  '  Britania '  a  000  ton  ship  which  was  to  sail  shortly  from 
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Callao  to  London.  She  was  to  have  left  Callao  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  The  passage  is  of  about  three  months  from  Peru 
to  London.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  have  the 
kindness  to  write  (if  you  are  uot  in  London)  at  the  time  to 
THOMPSON  to  (blank)  to  have  somebody  on  the  look  out  when  the 
ship  will  come  into  the  docks.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay  than 
the  custom  house  which  will  be  very  little.  There  is  a  small 
skeleton  of  about  7  inches  high,  which  is  in  a  glass  case.  I  wish 
you  to  take  it  out  before  you  show  the  paintings  to  my  parents 
and  keep  it  for  me.  There  are  besides  some  beautiful  crosses  and 
statues  made  by  the  Indians.  Those  pictures  must  be  hung  up 
somewhere  till  my  arrival  which  wont  be  for  some  time  to  come. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  be  very  particular  about  those  two  boxes  because 
I  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  the  birds  which  are  beautiful 
and  the  painting  book  &  curiosities  which  are  in  the  other.  I  had 
sooner  you  kept  the  box  with  birds  in  a  very  dry  place  in  your 
house  because  I  think  that  they  will  be  better  taken  care  of  there 
than  at  Tichborne.  I  am  going  to  cross  the  Cor  dilleras  of  the 
Andes  in  about  a  fortnight  on  my  way  to  Buenos  Ayres,  I  shall 
go  from  Mendoza  right  across  the  Pampas.  I  shall  write  to  you 
from  there.  I  have  no  time  to  write  more  now.  Dont  tell  them 
at  Tichborne  that  I  send  you  my  letter  for  Lady  DOUGHTY. 
Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  GOSFOBD  and — Believe  me 
Yours  Truly  "  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  write  to  you  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo." 

That  is  the  little  skeleton  (handing  a  box  to  the  witness)  ? — 
Yes. 

On  it  there  is  a  piece  of  paper  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  hand- 
writing upon  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  likewise  some  writing  in  another 
hand 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  hand  and  foot  show  it  to  be  a 
monkey. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  bought  it  as  a  very  small  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. I  will  read  you  the  description  in  ROGER'S  hand  : — 

"  That  little  skeleton  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the 
Incas.  It  is  a  very  great  curiosity  so  take  great  care  of  it. 

"  R.  C.  TICHBORSE." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  does  not  at  all  represent  it  as 
a  skeleton  of  one  of  the  Incas  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Not  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  seems  very  perfect  in  its  way. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord,  very. 

Then  he  wrote  to  you  again  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  February,  1 85 1  ? 
— Perhaps  I  might  say  those  paintings  were  suspended  at  Tich- 
borne House,  not  in  frames.  They  were  Spanish  paintings ;  some 
of  them  of  value.  The  birds  were  packed  away.  I  took  the  birds 
to  my  own  house. 

All  the  birds? — Yea,  all  the  birds;  and  this  (pointing  to  the 
skeleton  in  the  box),  and  the  book,  which  was  a  beautiful  book 
of  engravings — that  was  in  the  drawing-room  at  Tichborne  for 
many  years.  Those  paintings  were  suspended  in  the  house,  and 
were  there  in  after  years.  1  suppose  they  are  there  now. 

Open  to  anybody  in  the  house  now,  as  having  been  sent  over 
by  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  ? — Known  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Justice  Lcsn  :  The  birds  you  took  ? — I  took  them  at  first ; 
afterwards  (they  had  been  very  badly  preserved,  I  found  them 
decaying  and  spoiling)  I  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  man  at 
Alresford,  who  mounted  a  few  of  them ;  the  greater  part  were 
spoilt. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  see  by  this  letter  I  have  now  called  your  at- 
tention to,  of  20th  February,  1854,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  TICHBORNE  had  evidently  had  some  difference? — It  is 
very  likely. 

Their  life  was  not  a  very  happy  one  ? — No  ;  unhappily  it  was 
not. 

No.  368  is  the  letter  :— 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  my  mother's  character  is  so  dis- 
agreeable because  it  must  make  it  a  kind  of  hell  for  my  father  & 
every  body  in  or  about  the  house.  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  at 
the  same  time  tho'Idonot  wonder  atit.thatmy  father  feltsolowin 
•pirits,  still  I  know  but  too  well  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  him 
&  1  know  moreover  if  I  was  there  it  would  be  ten  timia  worse 
than  it  is  at  present.  There  is  unfortunately  no  remedy  for  it. 
I  suppose  that  by  this  time  you  must  have  heard  something  about 
those  Italian  Princesses  whom  my  mother  is  so  anxious  that  1 
should  choose  one  to  marry.  I  used  to  hear  nothing  spoken  of 
whilst  I  was  in  Paris  from  morning  to  night  but  about  them 
though  I  always  used  to  say  that  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for  a 
whole  cargo  of  them  ;  but  all  that  I  could  say  was  to  no  purpose. 
I  have  seen  and  known  too  well  what  is  married  life  so  as  not  to 
go  and  do  the  (blank)  '  to  go  marry  myself.  I  have  done  certainly 
a  great  many  foolish  things  in  my  life  but  I  hope  to  keep  clear 
from  that  one  at  any  rate  notwithstanding  all  what  my  parents  & 
relations  may  or  may  not  say." 

There  is  a  postscript,  "  I  shall  drink  a  good  gl^ss  of  rum  punch 
to  your  health." 

Did  you  see  the  likenesses  that  were  sent  over? — I  saw  one  of 
them,  the  one  Lidy  DOUGHTY  had.  She  had  a  copy  taken  from 
it  and  gave  it  me. 


Is  that  the  one  referred  to  in  this  letter  from  ROGER  TICHBORNK 
to  Lady  DOUGHTY.  "  When  I  was  in  Santiago  last  time  I  had  two 
very  fair  likenesses  taken  of  me  ?  " — Yes,  it  is  one  of  those. 

"  I  send  one  to  my  parents  and  one  to  you  "? — Yes. 

Then  there  were  one  or  two  more  letters  written  to  you,  one 
on  the  17th  March,  one  in  which  he  desired  to  have  EVERARD 
ARUNDEL'S  name  struck  out  of  the  will? — Yes,  he  did.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  revert  to  these  portraits  again,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  came  to  England.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ex- 
plain, because  some  time  in  1867,  an  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
CULLINGTON  by  Mr.  HOLMES,  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  por- 
trait which  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  sent  home  from  South  America 
in  those  boxes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Were  you  there  when  this  was  said  ?— The  let- 
ter was  sent  to  me  for  explanation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  letter?— From  Mr.  HOLMES. 

From  Mr.  HOLMES  to  Mr.  CULLINGTON — that  was  sent  to  you 
by  Mr.  CULLINGTON  for  explanation  ? — HOLMES  wrote  to  know 
what  had  become  of  the  portrait. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  had  become  of  it  ?  It  had  come  in  the 
box  ? — It  never  came  in  the  box  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  We  have  not  got  that  letter  from  Mr. 
HOLMES. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  have  not 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  How  did  they  come  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
they  came.  The  portrait  came  into  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  possession ; 
and  the  first  I  saw  or  heard  of  it  was  through  her  on  its  arrival — 
how  it  came  is  described  by  MOORE  in  one  of  his  letters.  It  was 
MOORE  who  sent  the  portrait— not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  received  the  box  ? — I  received  the 
box,  but  I  never  received  the  portrait.  Application  was  made 
by  Mr.  HOLMES  for  the  portrait. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  must  not  tell  us  that  ? — I  hope  you  will 
correct  me  ;  I  did  not  do  it  intentionally.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  the  point  clear. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  17th  March,  1854,  from  Buenos  Ayres  was 
one  of  the  last  you  had  : — 

"  Buenos  Ayres  March  17th  1854. 

"  Private  and  confidential 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — In  reply  to  your  letter  which  I  find  waiting 
for  me  at  Monte  Video.  I  think  it  quite  necessary  to  alter  the 
Will  which  I  had  written  by  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  in  London  in  June 
1852.  So  far  at  least  as  EVERARD  ARUNDELL  is  concerned.  As  he 
is  going  into  the  noviciate  at  Stonyhurst  to  become  a  Jesuit.  I 
dont  think  that  in  case  there  should  be  no  male  issue  from  either 
me  or  my  brother  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  him  such  power 
as  named  in  my  will  in  the  property.  I  therefore  wish  that  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  you  will  write  at  once  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to 
have  EVERARD  ARUNDALE'S  name  scratched  out  of  my  will.  I  do 
not  wish  anybody  at  present  to  be  named  in  his  place  There  is 
another  thing  on  which  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time.  I  and  my 
mother  never  could  agree  together.  I  would  be  therefore  desir- 
able in  case  my  father  should  die  during  the  time  I  am  travelling 
to  ensure  her  (if  it  has  not  been  done  already)  so  much  a  year  to 
live  where  she  liked  except  at  Tichborne ;  as  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  put  up  with  her  character.  I  wish  you  to 
speak  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  write  to  me  what 
you  thought  upon  it :  and  direct  your  letter  where  I  told  you  in 
my  last  letter,  Believe  me  Yours  truly 

"  R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  of  tlie  00th  March,  1854,  addressed  to 
you  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  last  was  in  April,  1854,  in 
which  he  sent  a  complete  suit  of  South  American — I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it — dresses? — Yes,  a  prairie  horseman's  suit  it  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

"  Burnos  Ayres,  April  18th,  1853. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, — You  will  receive  by  an  English  vessel  which 
is  to  sail  from  here  shorty  for  London  a  box  which  I  have  filled 
with  many  of  my  things  which  I  don't  want  at  present,  which  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  keep  for  me, 
especially  a  complete  (  )  dress  which  I  bought  here.  Thera 

is  everything  complete  from  the  pure  massive  silver  spurs  to  the 
saddle  brible  saddle  cloths,  the  dress  for  myself  in  fact  everything 
complete.  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  keep  thexe  articles 
locked  up  in  your  house  without  saying  a  single  word  about  them 
to  anybody  till  my  return  to  England.  You  will  learn  the  name 
of  the  ship  shortly.  Yours  Truly 

"R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

The  letter  of  the  1st  April,  1854,  WHS  the  last  letter  you  ever 
received  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE?— Yes,  it  was  the  very  last.  I 
never  heard  of  another. 

Was  the  next  piece  of  intelligence  you  received  the  intelligence 
that  the  '  Bella '  had  foundered  and  gone  down? — It  was.  It  was 
a  letter  from  Mr.  GEORGE  GLYN. 

That  was  the  next  intelligence  you  had  ? — It  was. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  have  you  ever  seen  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE ? — Never. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.] 
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FORTY-SK.<  OND  DAY.— FRIIUY.  JTNK  2"th,   1 

THE  whole  of  this  day  was  occupied  by  the  continued  evidence  nf  Mr  The  reader  will  do  wrll  to  compare  portions  of  it  with 

the  cross-examination  of  the  same  person  in  Chancery,  ,-n  s-'t  out  in  the  i  •«  l»  the  7V<V,  pp.  iil-iis.     It  i    im  >  «.~\\i\<-  to  offer 

anything  lik"  a  S  i  uiniry  of  this  person's  evidence.  Mr.  WILU  \M>.  a  in'inberof  the  Bar,  who  wrote  the  daily  summary  of  the  Trial 
for  t!  i'i  newspaper,  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  It  has  by  this  tiiiu'  Income  clear  th.it  the  highly-coloured  and  exquisitely-finished 

sketch  .Ir.iwii  liy  Sir  Jons  COLERIDUE  of  an  ideal  KoiiKR  TlCHUORNE,  altogether  exempt  from  human  weakness  and  frailties,  must  be 
accepted  with  no  small  discount,  and  that  those  who  wish  for  a  true  picture  of  Koiii .1:,  as  he  actually  w;w,  must  study  after  all  the 
best  evideiicr  we  have  aliont  liim  in  his  letters."  Mr.  Wn.l.i AM<  could  s.-c  this;  but  ho  did  not  follow  it  up  with  the  obvious  remark 
that  as  the  Jury  in  the  first  Trial  were  thus  deliberately  deceived  by  Sir  JOHN  COLERIDGE  and  the  Defendants,  so  their  hasty  prejud^- 
mentof  their  case,  when  only  a  few  witnesses  had  1>  .  •m^ht  to  1>  •  it  -emcd  of  no  valu1?.  Nor  did  he  add,  as  he  might,  that  i 

statements  thus  made,  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  justie  •.  mi^ht  well  \>,-  >  have  b.-eu  supplemented  by  false  witn 

as,  indeed,  they  were. 

The  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  given  b  .      One  of  Sir  ROGER'S  statements 

about  this  man  was  that  he  used  to  address  him  as  V.  II.  (io-^i  oiu> ;  and  TICIIBORNE  stated  that  li"  was  perhaps  the  only  living  per- 
son who  knew  that  this  second  name  was  sometimes  used  by  GOSKORD.  GOSKORD  fences  on  this  subject,  (lutrudm-timi,  page  (I  I ).  Of 
course  no  one  believes  that  he  was  not  "conscious"  of  his  second  name.  GOS  oi:i>  was  aware  from  the  question  put  to  him  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  BALLANTINE,  in  July  or  August,  l^tiT,  that  Sir  ROGER  knew  this  singular  fact.  Accordingly,  at  this  present  Trial,  GOSKOUD, 
when  asked,  said  he  did  not  keep  a  single  envelope  out  of  thousands  of  letters  which  he  had  received.  The  reader  can  now  form  his 
own  opinion  why  did  he  not  produce  one.  If  the  envelopes,  or  any  of  them,  had  been  addressed  to  V.  H.  GOSFORD,  such  a  test  of 
identity  would  have  been  conclusive  in  TICHBORNE'S  favour.  The  reader  will  also  see  that  the  Chief  Justice — who  must  have  known 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  this,  and  who  mn.ft  have  anticipated  that  the  Defendants'  Counsel  would  comment  upon  it  to  the 
Jury — sought  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  foet,  by  volunteering  to  tell  the  Jury  "  that  he  never  kept  envelopes  ;"  and  Mr. 
HAWKINS,  taking  the  cue  from  bis  leader,  instantly  followed  it  up  by  making  a  similar  statement.  In  ordinary  cases  this  would  be 
called  "giving  evidence,"  both  from  Bench  and  Bar;  but  in  TICHBORSK'S  Case  every  rule  was  systematically  violated.  The  course 
begun  at  the  first  Trial  was  continued  in  the  second  ;  and  the  one  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  opposed  to  Sir  ROGER,  appeared  simply 
to  be,  "  Defeat  or  Convict  by  any  means  ;  and  trust  the  rest  to  the  chapter  of  accidents." 

One  of  the  sketches  contained  in  the  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings  refers  to  a  favourite  habit  of  Miss  DOUGHTY,  namely,  that 
of  feeding  rabbits :  and  there  are  curious  traditions  still  afloat  in  Dorsetshire  of  numerous  visits  paid  to  these  creatures  by  the  two 
Cousins,  coupled  with  remarks  which  we  could  not  well  publish  ;  but  which  Lord  RIVERS  relates  with  much  gusto. 


Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Yon  have  told  us  of  your  parting  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and 
you  never  heard  about  him  after  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the 
'Bella'? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true;  would  you  allow  me  just  a 
word  to  his  lordship  first  'i  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  address- 
ing your  lordships  on  a  matter  which  is  of  no  moment  except  for 
your  own  private  satisfaction,  with  reference  to  the  deeds  read 
by  Mr.  BARBER  yesterday.  I  was  not  in  Court  when  he  began, 
but  the  purport  of  his  remarks  I  heard  before  he  concluded,  and 
he  remarked  that  the  deeds  showed  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
statement  I  made  with  reference  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S  con- 
trol over  the  property.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  do  not;  the 
deeds  that  would  show  that  are  of  a  much  earlier  date,  which 
have  never  come  before  your  lordships — previous  to  1844.  The 
circumstances  with  reference  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S  power 
over  the  TICHBORSE  estates  are  well  known  to  the  family,  and  are 
exactly  as  I  stated  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  bears  out  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  view 
of  the  matter  is  the  charge  of  £32,000  in  favour  of  Miss  DOUGHTY, 
made,  as  I  understand  him,  by  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY. 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  Sir  EDWARD 
Dm  (iiiTY  was  only  tenant  for  life,  he  could  not  charge  the  estate 
with  £32,000 ;  therefore  there  must  be  something  beyond  which 
bears  him  out,  and  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  deeds  as  they 
atand. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

The  WITNESS  :  That  charge  was  granted  in  consideration  of  his 
foregoing  the  power  which  he  possessed. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  £32,000  charge  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
now. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  think  it  was  in  1844. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  in  1844. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  settlement  is  in  1844;  it  was 
no  part  of  the  1844  settlement,  was  it  ? — I  do  not  remember,  but 
I  thought  it  was  part  of  one  of  those  transactions. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  As  1  stated  yesterday,  the  £32,000  was 
a  charge  to  be  raised  under  a  term  of  years  by  the  settlement  of 
the  4th  May,  1844. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Still,  under  the  settlement  of  1844, 
u  TICHBORNE  took  nothing  but  a  life  interest? — Nothing. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  1859,  they  could  not 
have  done  anything  with  the  Tichborne  estate  that  stood  under 
the  settlement  of  1844? — The  Tichborne  estate,  clearly  they  could 
not  touch  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Before  we  begin,  my  lord,  there  was  a  letter 
which  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  promised  to  send  in  addressed  to  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
officer  of  the  Court  since.  Your  lordship  will  remember  that  he 
said  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  it,  and  we  have  not  had  it  since. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  really  forget  what  that  letter  is. 

'The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Justice  MI:U.OR  :  I  recollect  there  was  a  letter  that  he  pro- 
mised to  send. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  know  what  letter  you  are  asking  about. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Your  lordship  will  remember  it  is  a  letter  which 
I  asked  him  a  question  upon. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  A  letter  which  he  said  he  had,  but  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring ;  that  would  describe  it  sufficiently. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Quite  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  before  passing  on  to  what  was  done  after 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  supposed  to  be  drowned,  there  are  one  or 


two  matters  that  do  not  come  in  order  of  date,  but  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  about.  First  of  all,  when  he  communicated  with 
you  upon  the  subject  of  his  going  abroad,  did  he  ever  speak  to 
you  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  was  likely  to  be  away  ? — In  the 
earlier  date  of  our  connection,  as  you  will  remember,  he  generally 
talked  of  going  abroad  for  about  ten  years  and  longer ;  but 
latterly,  when  he  went  away,  he  expressed  most  decidedly  his 
intention  of  going  for  two  or  three  years.  All  his  plans  were 
made  with  reference  to  that. 

All  his  plans  were  made  in  that  way  ? — Entirely. 

I  observe  the  letter  of  credit  he  speaks  of  was  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  That  was  altered  from  two  to  three,  was 
not  it  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Two  thousand  pounds  extending 
over  three  years?  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Extending  over  three  years.  I  should  like  to 
refer  your  lordship  again  to  that  letter,  because  with  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  case  it  is  important.  It  is  No.  361,  and  dated 
llth  September,  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  : — 
"As  my  income  has  increased  since  my  Uncle's  death  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  if  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  had  the 
kindness  to  go  to  Messrs.  GLIMY  &  Co.'s  office  to  inquire  if  it  is 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  my  income  to  change 
the  letter  of  Credit  which  I  received  from  him  the  day  before  I 
left  London  which  is  of  £2,000  for  three  years  for  one  of  .*.' 
for  the  same  period  of  time."  With  reference  to  this  particular 
question  the  reference  is  page  845. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  he  intended  to  remain  away 
as  long  as  his  father  lived? — Not  the  smallest  idea  of  such  a 
suggestion  reached  me.  In  fact,  I  knew  just  the  contrary.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  remind  you  of  another  circum- 
stance, that  I  had  a  clear  understanding  with  him  that  a  letter  from 
me  would  bring  him  back  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  any  intimation 
from  me.  That  was  one  of  the  very  last  conversations  I  had  with 
him  in  the  very  train  that  took  us. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  that  would  have  been  a 
letter  with  reference  to  one  particular  subject? — It  would,  my 
lord,  if  there  was  any  alteration  with  reference  to  that  point. 

You  mean  with  reference  to  his  cousin  ?  Yes,  no  matter  where 
he  was.  Those  were  his  words. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was  a  conversation  in  the  train,  as  I  under- 
stand you? — That  I  remember  perfectly  well  occurring  in  the  train 
as  we  went  down,  but  it  had  been  expressed  oftener  than  that  a 
a  good  deal. 

Did  you  communicate  that  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — She  knew  that 
very  well.  I  would  have  communicated  it  to  her,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  she  knew  it. 

You  say  you  are  quite  sure  that  she  knew  it,  but  did  anything 
occur  after  his  departure,  and  while  he  was  in  South  America 
which  makes  you  particularly  remember  that  ? — Yes,  I  remember 
well  a  conversation  with  her  after  the  receipt  of  his  first  letter 
from  Valparaiso,  and  in  that  letter  he  had  expressed — I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  the  one  to  her,  but  he  expressed  himself  very 
much  irritated 

Dr.  KENEALY:  This  is  giving  the  contents  of  letters. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  letters  are  in. 

The  LdHi)  CIMKK  JUSTICE:  That  is  a  private  letter  of  the  29th. 
There  are  two  letters  of  the  29th,  a  sort  of  public  letter  and  a 
private  letter  if  I  mistake  not,  and  in  the  private  letter  he  complains 
of  her  having  said  something? — Yes,  and  .she  complained  bitterly 
to  me  of  his  going  away  without  giving  her  an  opportunity  of 
explanation — in  fact,  I  have  that  letter  now  somewhere,  and  can 
produce  it. 
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A  letter  from  Lady  DOUGHTY?— Yes,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
her,  and  she  wrote  about  it,  and  I  have  her  letter  still  somewhere; 
but  the  effect  of  it  was  to  make  me  hesitate  whether  I  would  not 
write  to  him  and  make  him  come  back  at  once.  That  is  the  effect 
it  had  on  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  me  ask  you  this :  inconsequence 
of  what  you  have  just  said  as  the  result  of  your  confidential 
communications  with  Lady  DOUGHTY,  had  she  finally  ever  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  should  not  marry  ?— Never.  All  she  desired 
— a  very  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  mother — was  this :  they 
were  both  young  ;  her  daughter  had  never  seen  the  world.  She 
had  not  sufficient  faith  in  ROGER  to  trust  her  daughter  to  him, 
and  she  determined,  very  wisely  and  properly,  that  her  daughter 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  and  judging  herself, 
and  keeping  them  apart ;  but  she  had  always  a  very  strong 
hankering  after  the  match,  andjf  the  difficulties  which  she  foresaw 
existed  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE,  and  she  found  ROGER  TICII- 
nokXE  more  like  what  she  wished  him  to  be,  I  was  quite  satisfied 
there  was  nothing  she  would  have  liked  so  much  as  to  have  seen 
the  cousins  married  from  first  to  last. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  was  there  any  family 
property  at  Wymmering  ? — Wymmering,  near  Cosham.  No,  not 
an  inch,  not  an  acre  of  any  kind  there.  Never  had  been  in  my 
recollection.  I  recollect  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  the  old 
TICHBORNE  estates,  but  I  do  not  recollect  Wymmering.  There  was 
Lymstone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  had  been,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Hampshire,  but  I  do  not  remember  Wymmering  in  any 
one  of  those  documents.  I  had  some  very  interesting  old  deeds 
once. 

But  in  none  does  Wymmering  occur? — No,  I  never  recollect  it. 
I  was  never  more  astonished  than  when  I  heard  the  name  of 
Wymmering  selected  as  a  portion  of  the  TICHBORNE  property. 

Now,  there  was  a  reference  to  a  horse  called  '  Plenipo  '  in  Mr. 
GIBBES'S  evidence.  Had  he  ever  a  horse  called  '  Plenipo  '  ? — 
Never  at  Tichborne.  I  certainly  never  heard  of  one  in  Ireland. 
I  never  heard  the  name  of  '  Plenipo '  since  a  horse  of  that 
name  won  the  Derby,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

Now,  Miss  DOUGHTY  had  a  horse;  did  you  buy  it? — No,  Colonel 
GEORGE  GitEEXwooD  bought  it.  It  was  a  mare  called  'Rowena.' 
I  think  she  christened  it  herself,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

However,  it  was  a  mare  well  known  by  that  name  ? — -Oh,  it  was 
known  by  nothing  else.  Everybody  knew  it  about  the  house. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ride  with  Miss  DOUGHTY  while  she  was 
riding  the  mare  ? — I  cannot  recollect  particular  occasions,  but  I 
am  sure  he  did.  He  would  join  in  riding  parties ;  the  country 
round  Tichborne  was  very  delightful  for  riding.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  downland,  and  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
constantly  went  out.  She  occasionally  rode  another  grey  mare  of 
mine,  but  very  seldom.  I  used  generally  to  lend  that  to  one  of  her 
friends. 

Your  grey  mare  was  never  known  as  Miss  DOUGHTT'S? — No; 
it  was  mine  to  the  last.  I  believe  I  told  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
it  was  a  very  favourite  mare  of  mine,  which  I  had  brought  out  of 
Suffolk,  and  it  went  home.  It  was  too  slight  for  my  weight,  and 
at  last  I  said  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  :  "  I  will  give  you  that 
for  the  use  of  Miss  DOUGHTY'S  friends,  if  you  will  allow  it 
to  run  in  the  park,  so  that  it  shall  never  be  used  for  anybody 
else,"  and  it  never  was.  Years  afterwards  it  became  a  brood  mare. 

There  was  a  pony  called  'Blanche'? — Yes;  that  was  ALFRED 

TlCIIfiORNK's. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  saw  any  pictures  of  Upton 
with  that  pony? — No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  that  pony.  I  have 
seen  that  picture  of  Upton  with,  I  presume,  Sir  EDWARD  mounted 
on  a  grey;  but  if  he  ever  rode  a  grey  it  was  long  before  I  knew 
him  in  1847.  I  am  quite  positive  he  never  rode  one  after  that, 
and  that  picture  I  have  copies  of  now,  and  I  know  pictures  too 
that  I^ady  DOUGHTY  gave  to  GUILFOYLE,  and  BOGLE,  and  others. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S.     Was  it 

on  a  grey  horse? — Yes,  I  should  say  so  by  the  look  of  the  figure. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  put  in  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  HODGSON,  I  think.  I 
have  called  for  it.  It  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Defendant,  shown  by  him  to  Mr.  HODGSON  ? — I  can  produce  the 
copy,  if  wanted. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well,  that  will  do  as  well. 

Mr.  1  IAWKINS  :  However,  yousay  copies  were  given  to  GUILFOYLE 
and  BOGLE  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  were  both,  Lady  DOUGHTY  had  a 
number  of  them  taken. 

Will  you  look  at  that  lithograph  (handing  it.)  Perhaps  that 
may  serve  the  purpose? — Yes,  this  is  the  view.  This  is  the 
garden  front  looking  over  Upton  Bay. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  Will  you  let  me  see  it?  (It  was  handed.)  Do 
you  know  the  date  of  that  lithograph?— No,  I  do  not. 

I.OK!)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  letter  from  the  Claimant  to  Mr. 
i  KE  says,  "  Bo(ii,i,  has  the  picture  of  Upton  House," 

Dr.    KENKALY:   Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Oh  dear  no.  It  does  not  follow 
at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  COTTEE  he  speaks  of  two 
woodcuts. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  This  is  a  lithograph. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  say  it  was  put  in  last  time— by  whom  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Page  aO;>8 1  believe  is  the  reference,  but  I  think 
this  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  the  likeness  of  an  elderly  man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  WITNESS  :  There  is  another  view  of  that — the  other  front 
of  the  house.  I  have  two. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Is  that  the  other  front? — Yes,  this  is  the  other 
front.  Lady  DOUGHTY  had  a  number  taken  and  gave  them  to  all 
of  us  who  had  an  interest  in  Upton  that  knew  them  there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  me  see  it.     (It  was  handed.) 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  what  you  would  call  the  park  front 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  These  are  truthful  representations  ? — Perfectly. 
They  do  not  nearly  show  the  beauties  of  the  gardens  and  place. 

How  near  was  the  house  to  the  sea  ? — It  was  no  nearer  to  the 
sea  than  Poole,  which  was  three  miles  off  ;  but  the  inlet  of  Poole 
harbour,  called  Upton  Bay,  stretched  right  away  to  the  grounds 
of  Upton,  so  that  these  grounds,  in  the  other  view,  sloped  down 
to  the  water. 

I  wanted  to  know  where  that  island  was  you  were  telling  us 
about? — Does  that  show  the  bay? 

I  think  not. — Well,  it  was  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  main- 
land of  the  park  of  Upton,  out  of  the  prominent  object  in  Upton 
Bay. 

Did  the  island  belong  to  the  property  ? — Oh  yes  ;  it  was  10 
acres.  I  happen  to  remember  it  now,  because  Iremember  putting 
it  down  at  10  acres  in  the  schedule  of  lands  let  to  the  tenant 
afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  would  be  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  the  west  of  Poole  ? — Yes,  of  Poole  ;  but  much  nearer 
Upton  ;  a  very  short  distance  from  Upton. 

It  appears  almost  to  join  the  line  ? — Yes,  at  low  tide  you  could 
walk  across  without  getting  wet  higher  than  your  knees. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  horses,  was  there  any  grey  pony 
which  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  used  to  drive? — No,  there  was  not 
a  grey  about  Tichborne  except  my  mare,  and  ALFRED  TICHBORXE'S 
pony,  '  Blanche.'  That  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  SEYMOUR  years 
before.  It  used  to  run  in  the  park  all  the  year  round,  and  used 
to  be  got  ready  for  him  for  the  vacations. 

By  the  JURY  :  Was  that  the  grey  pony  ? — Yes, '  Blanche' — a  very 

small  pony  never  broken  into  harness.     Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 

drove  a  bay  horse  ;  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  his  driving  a  pony 

much.     Now   I    come   to   consider,    the    bay   was    a  pony  he 

j  rode.     He  always  drove  with  his  pair  of  horses  and  his  coachman. 

He  had  not  the  use  of  his  hand,  so  that  he  could  not  drive  him- 

I  self  well. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then   he  was  always  driven? — 

Always  driven.     I  do  not  remember  his  driving  himself.     After 

his  deatli  the  pony  was  broken  into  harness  and  used  in  harness, 

the  one  he  had  formerly  ridden.    The  pony  her  rode  was  a  stout, 

[  thick  bay  cob,  called  '  Louisa.'     I  remember  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  But  there  was  no  grey  pony  which  his  uncle, 
Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  used  to  drive  in  a  chair? — Never,  ho 
never  drove  a  pony  in  a  chair.  He  used  to  be  pulled  about  in  a 
bath  chair ;  he  never  had  a  pony  in  his  life  at  Tichborne  after 
1847. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  subject  we  know  as  the  card  case, 
did  you  ever  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE  having  been  engaged  in  a 
card  case  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  anything  with  greater  astonish- 
ment than  I  heard  of  that  during  the  last  Trial.  I  never  heard  an 
allusion  to  it. 

You  never  heard  an  allusion  to  it  ? — Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  ROGER  TICUBORNE  having  lost  a  penny 
piece  at  cards  or  any  other  game?— He  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  that  way.  He  never  betted  or  played.  As  to  keeping 
a  book  on  a  horse  race,  he  never  took  the  slightest  interest  in  it 
whatever ;  and  as  to  cards,  beyond  (ScartfS,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
knew  how  to  play.  We  used  to  have  a  whist  table  regularly,  but 
I  never  saw  him  by  any  chance  take  a  hand. 

That  was  at  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S  ? — Yes,  every  evening.  He 
was  very  fond  of  whist. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was  ? — Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was,  and  we  used  regularly  to  have  a  table. 

You  have  known  him  to  play  dearie? — Yes. 

When  he  played  dearie  did  he  play  high? — Never;  I  never 
remember  his  playing  for  a  money  stake.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  inclination  to  bet  or  to  play.  The  only  bet  I  ever  heard 
him  make  was  the  one  1  mentioned  yesterday  with  myself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  about  his  going  to  Tichborne  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  only  bet  I  ever  knew  him  to  make. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  getting  into  money  difficulties  by  being 
in  the  company  of  people  who  played  ? — He  never  had  a  money 
difficulty. 

I  mean  did  you  ever  hear  any  such  thing  suggested  until  the 
last  Trial  ? — Never. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  if  he  had  you  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  ? — Any  amount  he 
could  have  got,  but  lie  was  far  too  sensible  ;  he  was  a  most 
peculiar  young  man  in  that  respect.  Very  particular  about  paying 
every  small  amount,  but  not  at  all  extravagant  in  money  matters. 

Mr,  HAWKINS  :  Now,  as  far  as  you  know,  did  ROGER  TI.CIIBORNE 
ever  go  to  Brighton  at  all  ? — I  never  heard  of  his  being  at 
Brighton.  1  do  not  believe  he  ever  was  there.  I  do  not  see  how 
he  could  have  been  there  without  my  hearing.  Of  course  it  is 
possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  there. 

At  all  events  you  never  knew  of  his  having  been  there,  and  never 
heard  of  his  having  been  there  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  whether  ROGER  TICHBOHNE  kept  a  diary? — I  know 
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he  kept  one  as  far  as  one  can  know  a  thing  that  one  cannot  say 
one  bag  seen.  My  reason  for  saying  Ikmuv  it  w as  thatinconvers  V- 
tion  when  anything  struck  him,  or  he  met  with  some  remark  in 
anything  he  was  reading  ho  said,  "I must  make  a  memorandum  of 
this  in  my  diary."  And  another  thing  I  can  as  well  remember  as 
yesterday,  in  lively  conversation  in  the  drawing  room  of  an  even- 
ing I  have  heard  him  say  to  his  aunt  DoCOHTTmUtT  a  time,  '•  Ah  ! 


ing 

that  is  very  good.  I  shall  put  that  down  in  my  diary."  There- 
fore, I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  did,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member that  I  ever  saw  him  writing  in  one.  I  should  think 
there  are  menbers  of  the  family  who  can  corroborate  that. 

However,  that  is  your  knowledge  of  him  ? — That  is  my  know- 
ledge. 

You  say  when  he  went  away  there  were  some  boxes  left  at 
THOMPSON'S  and  afterwards  they  were  sent  down  to  your  care  V — 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  photograph  or  daguerreotype  of  him  which  W;LS 
taken  at  Southampton  V — No,  I  never  heard  of  one.  I  am  sure 
there  was  none  in  those  boxes ;  quite  sure.  I  never  saw  one 
there,  and  I  never  saw  one  afterwards  until  the  one  came  from 
South  America. 

As   I  understand  you,  not  only  not  in  the    boxes,  but  any- 
where else  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  any  photograph,  daguerreo- 
type, or  portrait  of  any  description  taken  of  him  at  Southampton  ?  | 
— Xone  whatever. 

Or  any  except  those  taken  and  sent  over  from  Santiago  ? — I 
never  saw  any  but  that  portrait  which  came  from  MOORE  to  1 . 
DOUGHTY,  a  copy  of  which  came  to  me,  and  that  came  from  MOORE. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  From  South  America  ? — From  South 
America,  not,  as  suggested  in  1867,  from  a  totally  different 
channel. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  may  as  well  give  your  lordship  a  reference  to 
that  about  the  daguerreotype,  page  1289. 

By  the  JURY  :  Is  MOORE  alive  now  ? 

Mr    HAWKINS  :  Yes;  or  he  was,  at  least. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  HENRY  KEY  SEYMER  was  once 
one  of  the  members  for  Dorsetshire  ? — Before  my  time,  if  so.  I 
never  remember  it.  It  must  have  been  before  1847,  or  there- 
abouts. I  do  not  remember  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Before  1847.  I  merely  throw  this 
out  incidentally.  Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  giving  evidence. 
1  think  he  was  in  the  House  when  I  was. 

The  WITNESS  :  Do  you  mean  for  the  county,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  not  for  Poole  ? — He  may  have  been  for 
the  county. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  was  a  Mr.  S-E-Y-M-E-R. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Still  the  name  would  be  pronounced  very  like. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  remember  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  From  uiy  recollection,  Mr.  KEIC 
SEYMER  was  always  called  Mr.  KEY-SEYMER,  I  think. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  When  you  went  away  had  you  any  little  bill  to 
pay  Mr.  PEEK  at  Winchester? — Yes,  I  paid  a  bill  to  Mr.  PEEK, 
and  I  think  a  number  of  other  little  bills.  I  am  sure  I  did. 

Among  the  number  was  one  of  Mr.  PEEK  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  that  Mr.  PEEK  the  saddler  ? — 
Mr.  PEEK,  the  saddler.  What  bill  I  paid  would  be  easily  as- 
certained. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  After  you  received  the  intelligence  of  the '  Bella ' 
having  gone  down  I  believe  you  proved  the  will,  you  and  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER? — Yes,  some  time  after.  Counsel's  opinion  was 
taken  as  to  how  we  ought  to  act. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  to  proving  the  will  ? — Yes,  my 
lord,  because  it  was  not  known  to  anybody  that  the  will  existed, 
and  you  see,  no  will  being  in  existence,  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  under 
the  impression  that  of  course  his  father,  Sir  JAMES,  was  heir-at- 
law,  and  he  would  have  been  just  then  in  the  same  position  as 
regards  the  DOUGHTY  estates  as  Mr.  ROGER  was,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  point  that  Mr.  HOPKINS  jumped  at  immediately. 

The  reversion  in  fee  being  in  ROGER,  the  father  would  have 
come  in  as  ROGER'S  heir? — Entirely;  that  was  the  important 
point. 

And  therefore  it  became  necessary  of  course  to  produce  the 
will  ? — We  were  obliged  to  ;  we  could  not  help  ourselves.  Mr. 
HOPKINS  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence,  therefore  he  drove  us 
to  the  test  at  once. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  say  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken? 
—Yes. 

But  were  inquiries  made  where  they  could  be  so  as  to  satisfy 
you  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella '  ? — Yes,  long  before  the  proving  of 
the  will.  Every  inquiry  possible  was  made,  and  all  those  inquiries 
are  to  be  seen.  There  were  inquiries  made  through  Messrs.  GUN. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  inquiries,  he  says,  appear,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  them  if  they  are  in  writing. 

The  WITNESS  :  They  are  in  print,  I  believe. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  in  print. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Surely  I  may  ask  the  question  where  they  were 
made  and  what  channels,  but  it  does  not  signify. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  objection  arises  a  little  prematurely. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  may  give  us  a  date.  If  no  in- 
quiries whatever  had  been  made  and  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  and 
nothing  had  betn  heard  nf  a  man  on  board  a  ship  that  had  fairly  been 
l.-nnii-n  to  have  gone  down,  that  it  to  say,  the  long  boat  found  bottom  up- 
ward*, and  articles  thai  •/  hnn'  j!  mti  >l  frnm  a  ship  haring 
been  Jlnatimj  OH  the  xi'/i,  mil  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  then  it 
become*  a  </«<.<d'o/<  whether  the  heir-at-law  i*  to  stej>  in,  or  the  it-ill  to 


be  proved  in  order  '  "t  the  intentions  nf  the  testa/or,  and  no 

nible  man  r<i«  .-•'"/  '•"'  >''  »'"<  right  the  iciulhould  !»  /'roved. 

1  can  tell  you  from  memory  what  took  place  if 
you  please. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  may  take  it  generally  that  every  inquiry  was 
inudi-  and  the  will  proved? — It  was. 

The  LOUD  CIIU:F  JUSTICE  :  Of  course  that  is  always  to  beset 
tiM.le  if  the  supposed  testator  who  is  believed  to  be  dead,  and, 
therefore,  the  will  is  proved,  comes  back  into  his  rights. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  becomes  void. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  meantime  it  was  right  to 
prove  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  So  far  as  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORXE  was  concerned, 
after  the  inquiries  had  been  made,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  did  any  doubt  exist  in  his  mind'/ — Not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
I  am  quite  certain — perfectly  certain — as  regards  Sir  JAM 

Mr.  Justice  Mia.i.oi:  :  He  did  not  insist  at  all;  he  entered  as 
heir-at-law,  or  doing  anything? — No,  he  never  made  the  slightest 
difficulty  about  it.  All  the  steps  that  were  taken  then  were  the 
action  of  Mr.  HOPKINS  both  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Si.uiaiTER  and  myself  from  the  trusteeship  ;  was  the  action 
entirely  of  Mr.  HOPKINS.  There  was  a  friendly  suit  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  trustees. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  was  going  to  explain  that,  because  it  shows 
how  Sir  PIERS  MOSTYN  gets  in  instead  of  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 

By  the  JURY:  Did  you  tell  the  Defendant  you  never  proved 
the  will  ? — Did  I  tell  the  Defendant  I  had  never  proved  the  will  ? 

He  says  so  here — 1596? — I  do  not  remember  what  is  said  ;  I 
never  told  him  anything  of  the  kind. 

'•I  mean  to  say  Mr.  GOSFORD  told  me,  and  I  positively  swear 
it,  that  he  knew  not  who  proved  my  death." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  My  death." 

By  the  JURY  :  In  the  paragraph  before  it  says,  "  my  will."  Ha 
states  Mr.  HOPKINS  proved  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  question  is  repeated,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  prove  the  will. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  However,  that  comes  afterwards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  I  was  on  the  interviews,  and  I  desired 
rather  to  clear  up  the  matters  of  fact  what  relates  to  ROGER 
TICHBOUNE'S  undoubted  actual  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Can  you  give  the  date  of  proving 
the  will  ? — Xo,  not  exactly. 

Was  it  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ? — Not  so  long  as  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  sent  for  the  probate  itself,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  will  be  better. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  wish  to  remark  with  regard  to  that  Chancery 
suit  the  act  of  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  removal  and  mine  from  the 
trusteeship  was  a  voluntary  one. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  You  say  it 
was  a  friendly  suit  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  Sir  PIEIIS 
MOSTYN  and  Mr.  TURVILLE? — Those  names  were  suggested  by 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  myself — we  suggested  the  new  names. 

Let  me  ask  you  this :  were  they  appointed  or  had  they  been 
appointed  guardians  of  the  infant  ALFRED  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
JAMES  TICHBORNE  ? — They  had. 

They  had  been  appointed  the  guardians  of  the  person  of  the 
infant  ? — They  had,  and  those  names  were  appointed  by  Sir  JAMES 
at  my  own  suggestion. 

You  thinking  it  better  to  have  the  trustees  of  ROGER'S  will  the 
same  persons  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  infant? — Yes,  and 
Lady  TICHBORNE  never  forgave  me  for  not  having  her  own  name 
included  among  the  guardians  of  her  child.  My  anxiety  was  to 
have  English  gentlemen  of  standing  and  position  in  charge  of  the 
future  child  rather  than  his  own  mother,  who  1  knew  would  take 
him  straight  to  Paris,  and  he  would  be,  I  knew,  brought  up  just 
as  his  elder  brother  had  been. 

The  substitution  of  Sir  PYERS  MOSTYN  and  Mr.  TURVILLE 
instead  of  yourself  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  took  place  in  1852  ? — I 
forget  the  date. 

I  have  the  date  ;  December,  1857  ?— Probably. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think,  my  lord,  the  dates  appear  in  the  affidavit, 
page  39,  volume  1.  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOSTYN  was  substituted  for 
Mr.  TUKVILLK? — Yes. 

And  now  it  is  Sir  PYERS  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOSTTN  ?— Tes-Mr. 
TURVILLE  was  abroad  and  could  not  act ;  he  was  out  with  Mr 
JOHN  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  appears  that  the  probate  was  tho  17th 
July,  1 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  a  year  and  three  months. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  there  were  new  trustees  under  the  will  in 
1857,  and  then  in  ISG^  was  a  substitution  of  Mr.  WILLIAM 
MDSIYN  for  Mr.  TURVILLE,  and  those  are  all  the  dealings  1  think 
with  ROGER  TICIIIIOHNE'S  will. 

Now,  I^ady  TICHHOIINE,  did  you  know  much  of  her? — Yes, 
after  Sir  JAMES'  death.  I  never  saw  her  until  then. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  would  not  believe  that  ROGER  TICH- 
HOHNE  was  dead? — No,  she  never  did,  and  nothing  would  convince 
her.  I  have  seen  many  a  most  painful  scene — I  am  sorry  to 
allude  to  it,  but  I  would  not  allude  to  it  without — between  her 
and  Sir  JAMES  on  that  very  score. 

Perhaps  you  will  just  tell  us? — I  would  much  rather  not  enter 
into  it.  It  is  unnecessary  further  than  in  allusion.  It  is  like  a 
betrayal  of  family  confidence,  and  matters  of  which  I  was  a  witness. 

Tho  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  it  is  essential  to  the  working  out 
of  justice  you  must  not  hesitate. 
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The  WITNESS  :  If  you  compel  me  I  must,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.  You 
are  the  better  judge. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  if  Mr.  GOSFORD 

would  rather  not  mention  it ? — I  would  rather  not  mention 

the  violent  scenes  between  husband  and  wife  of  which  I  was  a 
constant  witness. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  seen  them  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  him  when  she  has  been  harping  on  this  subject,  driven  to 
such  a  state  of  desperation,  that  he  had  seized  her  by  the  shoulders 
behind,  and  pushed  her  toward  the  passage,  and  locked  the  door 
more  than  once. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  She  stood  alone,  I  believe,  in  her  position  ? 

Dr.  KF.NKALY  :  My  lord,  is  not  that  a  very  suggestive  question  ? 
It  is  most  unpleasant  for  me  to  have  perpetually  to  interfere, 
but  Mr.  HAWKINS,  with  his  long  experience,  ought  to  know 
better,  and  ought  not  to  force  me  to  this. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  unpleasant, 
my  lord. 

You  gave  us  the  date  of  your  removal  to  Wales?— Yes,  finally 
about  18o8. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  matter  ; 
what  has  become  of  the  packet  which  we  know  now  as  the  sealed 
packet?  First  of  all,  I  think,  you  told  us  yesterday  that  it  had 
been  destroyed  ? — I  forget  whether  I  did.  1  daresay  I  did  if  you 
asked  me.  It  was  destroyed.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you 
asked  me. 

I  did  ask  you  the  question,  and  I  thought  I  had  your  assent  to 
the  mere  fact. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOP.  :  Yes,  and  then  he  passed  from  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  thinking  it  would  come  better  afterwards. 

Now,  -will  you  tell  me  without  any  suggestion  from  me  where 
and  when  it  was  destroyed — under  what  circumstances  ? — I  can 
tell  you  how  and  when  within  a  certain  time,  but  I  cannot  tell 
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you  positively  even  the  year.  This,  with  many  other  papers, 
private  letters,  bills,  memoranda,  and  an  accumulation  of  years  of 
's  youthful  days  were  left  in  his  drawers  and  desks,  and 
boxes  at  THOMPSON'S.  Those  were  sent  to  me.  I  never  looked 
at  them  for  a  length  of  time,  but  when  the  will  was  proved,  and 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  Wales,  I  began  searching  a 
very  large  mass  of  papers  that  had  been  accumulatini;  for  yearn. 
I  had  a  room  full  of  them,  and  among  them  turned  up  this 
box  of  ROGER'S,  and  in  destroying  lots  of  my  own  I  looked  these 
over. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  a  box  you  had?— That 
was  a  box  I  had. 

use  you  are  connecting  it  at  present  with    boxes  from 

'.s.     You  had  boxes  from  THOMPSON'S? Yes. 

This  sealed  packet  was  amongst  those?— No,  I  had  put  this 

in,  then  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  it  turned  up  with 

I  own  papers,  which  were  all  together  in  a  particular  box,  if 


you  understand  me.  These  were  all  those  things  which  had  come 
from  THOMPSON'S,  which  I  had  only  partially  looked  at,  and 
picked  out  certain  things. 

But  had  this  sealed  packet  got  into  that  box? — Yes,  put  in  by 
me. 

But  you  have  not  told  us  that? — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  as  con- 
secutive as  you  wish,  but  I  had  put  it  there  with  the  rest  of  his 
things,  and  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  it  did  not  probably  occur 
to  me  then. 

And  when  you  were  going  to  Wales? — I  looked  those  over, 
found  numberless  of  his  early  days,  letters  of  his  school  days,  and 
letters  from  Paris,  and  I  merely  opened  the  letters  just  to  see 
what  they  were — letters  from  gentlemen  I  can  name  now  amongst 
them,  but  I  will  not  name  their  names,  and  I  thought  what  had 
better  be  done  with  all  those  things.  This  was  years  afterwards  ; 
I!(J<;KI:  TlClllioiiNE  was  dead ;  I  had  never  an  idea  that  they  would 
be  of  any  use  again,  and  I  determined  to  burn  the  whole  mass 
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of  them,  and  I  was  many  days  about  this,  and  looking  over  them 
as  I  had  time,  l>.  cui.se  I  did  not  go  and  take  thr  ho*  and  pitch 
tin-in  .-ill  into  tin-  tire  at  mice.  I  know  my  wife  helped  me  to  look 
over  them,  and  at  licit  we  decided  tlmt  the  best  tiling  to  do  with 
to  burn  them,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  these 
papers,  because  1  knew  thr  contents  very  well,  and  although  I 
cannot  say  I  reeollrct  1  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  1  again  read  it, 
but  I  know  the  paper  hail  no  significance  then.  Miss  Dni'iiinv 
was  the  happy  wife  and  mother  of  another  person  who  never  had 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  thins,'  at  all,  and,  therefore,  I 
thought  more  ILS  a  mere  matter  of  delicacy  the  thing  to  do  with  it 
10  burn  it,  and  for  aught  I  knew  when  I  destroyed  it  I  did 
not  know  any  being  on  rurth  knew  of  its  existence  except  myself 
and  my  wife.  I  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  RADCUKI  E  knew  of  it. 

The  LOUD  Cm  :   Your  wife  did  know  of  it? —My 

wife  knew  of  it  perfectly;  therefore,  I  destroyed  the  whole  lot 
together.  I  wish  to  be  understood  on  that  point — that  I  did  not 
piek  out  this  individual  paper  and  burn  that  by  itself,  but  I  burnt 
the  whole  moss  of  things.  1  thought  then  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  I  think  so  still.  If  i  could  have  foreseen  what  hits 
happened,  it  would  have  been  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Justice  MKU.OI:  :  Can  you  tell  me  within  what  period  you 
can  put  the  date  of  that? — It  would  not  be  before  1855, 1  am  sure, 
because  I  know  I  should  not  have  destroyed  anything  of  EtOGl  i: 
TICIIIIOIINK'S  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards;  and  then  about  lM.r><> 
I  began  to  get  ready,  and  in  1857  moving  many  things,  and  there- 
fore I  would  say  it  was  between  1855  and  1857,  what  precise  date 
I  never  could  fix  in  my  own  mind. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICK  :  WHS  it  before  you  went  to  Wales  or 
after? — Before  I  went  to  Wales. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  As  I  understand,  while  you  were  clearing 
away  in  order  to  go  to  Wales  ? — It  was,  my  lord. 
At  Cheriton  ? — At  Cheriton. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  have  letters  before  us  showing  how  UOOER 
TiciiroitNK,  in.  South  America,  communicated  with  Lady  DOUGHTY 
and  yourself  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  SI.AUGHTEK,  and,  I 
think,  one  to  Mrs.  SEYMOUR.  The  1st  April,  I  think,  is  the  last 
date.  Was  there  any  reason  at  all,  had  ROGER  been  saved,  why 
he  should  not  have  communicated  with  members  of  his  family  ? — 
Not  the  slightest.  I  never  had  a  serious  difference  with  him  in 
my  life,  not  for  a  minute. 

Now,  one  or  two  other  questions  only  with  reference  to  ROGER'S 
personal  appearance  and  his  features.  First  of  all,  as  regards  his 
personal  appearance.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  that  ? — Just 
as  you  please. 

Was  it  suggested  at  all,  or  did  you  ever  know  that  there  was 
any  malformation  of  his  person? — I  never  heard  any  such  allusion 
until  this  Trial  commenced. 

However,  was  there  any  malformation  or  peculiarity  of  his 
thumb  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  that  1  would  swear  to  most  distinctly, 
for  very  many  reasons,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  for  many  reasons? — Yes, 
my  lord  ;  shall  I  give  them  ? 

Yes? — I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  daily  and  hourly  for 
months  together.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  ;  he  was  fond  of  writing, 
copying  out  things  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading.  He  was 
always  writing  at  my  desk.  Of  evenings  we  used  to  play  chess 
and  draughts  together,  and  another  game  he  was  very  fond  of  and 
partial  to,  which  I  played  with  him  pretty  constantly.  It  required 
no  thought,  and  we  could  smoke  our  cigars  and  drink  brandy 
and  water  over  it ;  what  they  called  the  steeplechase  game.  I  am 
wrong  now  in  having  told  you  he  never  betted.  We  had  a  bet 
for  some  trifles  over  this,  but  I  think  it  was  to  the  value  of  another 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or  a  cigar;  that  was  the  extent  of  it. 
As  I  remember  his  hands  particularly,  I  am  quite  sure  any  remark- 
able deformity  or  peculiarity  about  his  thumb  never  existed,  per- 
fectly. As  I  have  never  seen  the  Defendant's  thumb,  I  have  no  idea 
what  this  peculiarity  is. 

Was  there  any  deformity  or  peculiarity  about  his  legs  ? — 
Nothing  to  notice.  He  had  a  peculiar  walk,  which  was  notice- 
able ;  he  turned  his  toes  out,  and  jerked  his  legs  forward  as  ho 
walked.  His  step  was  rapid,  and  there  was  a  loose  way  of  step- 
ping, not  the  firm  tread  of  a  soldier,  but  a  peculiar  step,  a  jerky 
action  of  the  leg  as  he  threw  it  forward,  but  no  deformity  what- 
ever that  would  be  noticeable.  I  have  seen  him  walk,  run,  jump, 
and  dance  scores  of  times,  and  no  one  could  have  failed  to  notice 
anything  peculiar. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Still  there  was  something  in  the 
walk  that  might  have  attracted  anyone's  observation? — You 
might  have  said  that  is  just  like  ROGER'S  walk.  It  was  rather 
different  from  the  steady  walk  of  anybody  else,  but  it  was  a  very 
active  walk :  there  was  no  impediment  to  his  moving.  He  was 
very  active  indeed  ;  incessantly  on  the  move. 

You  have  seen  the  Defendant  many  times? — Yes. 
You  have  seen  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  twitch  of  the 
eye  ?— Yes. 

Had  ROGER  anything  of  that  sort?— Not  the  slightest ;  no  more 
than  1  have  or  you.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  remarked 
upon,  the  absurdity  committed  by  all  those  persons  who — perhaps 
I  had  better  not  allude  to  it,  because  it  was  a  thing  that  we 
laughed  at  throughout,  all  who  knew  KOGKU,  and  we  threw  that 
into  such  ridicule,  this  hitting  at  a  thing  which  did  not  exist ;  it 
never  had  the  slightest  existence. 

Did  you  ever  hear  K'x.i.i:  <,iy  he  had  the  St.  Vitus's  dance? — I 
do  not  think  he  knew  what  it  was.  I  never  heard  him  say  so. 


Mr.  Justice  Mi  i.i.oi: :  Did  you  ever  hear  from  anybody  that  he 
had? — No,  my  lord. 

1  mean  in  tin-  family? — No. 

The  l/iitii  Cnii:r  JrsTK'K  :  Did  his  father  or  mother  never  talk 
-His  f.ithor,  or  mother,  or  anybody  else,     lie  had  very 
nice  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  rather  the  look  of  some  other  member 
of  the  Ticiiiioi'.Ni:  family  about  the  eyebrows. 

Mr.  Justice  MLI.I.III;  :   When  ho  was  animated  in  conversation, 

ioulation,  or  otherwise,  had  he  any  trick  of  raising  h 
brows — I  do  not  mean  twitching   them? — Yes,  just  as  I    might 
do  that.     (Describing.)     It  wics  his  eyes  and  cast  of  his  f< 
and  the  general  expression  of  his  face  was  a  peculiarly  pensive, 
calm  look  when  in   repose.     I  have  watched  him  many  a  time. 
1  a  peculiar  way  of  sitting  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  for  a  long 
while  together — a  peculiar  way  of  sitting  with  his  head  on  one 
side. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JCSTICK :  Hanging? — Yes,  like  that  (dr 
ing)  and  thinking.  The  face  had  a  peculiarly  pensive  expression. 
Does  that  recall  him  (handing  a  photograph).  Your  speaking 
of  his  head*  being  on  one  side  called  to  my  mind  that  photograph  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  meant  to  express  ;  that  is  the 
way  lie  would  sit  for  hours  together,  just  that  expression.  Yea, 
there  it  is  again  (looking  at  another  photograph).  That  was 
observable,  too,  not  only  when  he  was  sitting,  but  when  he  was 
.standing  addressing  you  hi.s  head  would  assume  that  position. 

Did  lie  gesticulate  much? — He  had  a  good  deal  of  movement, 

he  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity  and  clipped  his  words,  and 

it  was   such  excessive  French  language  that  my  wife,  we  knew 

y  well  indeed,  always  declined  to  the  last — she  had  been 

educated  abroad  and  could  talk  to  him  in  French,  and  better 

rood  hi.s  French  than  English  to  the  very  hist.     It  was 

very  difficult  to  understand ;  he  spoke  with  great  rapidity,  and 

clipped  his  words. 

You  know  foreigners  are  in   the  habit  of  gesticulating  much 
more  than  we  Saxons? — Yes,  lie  had  that  habit — not  so  much  as 
many  Frenchmen,  but  there  was  that  habit  still.     He  would  do 
this  (moving  his  hands). 
And  did  the  face  correspond  ? — Yes. 

And  the  eyebrows  go  up  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  he  raised  his 
eyebrows  just  like  that,  but  as  to  any  actual  twitching,  it  it 
absurd. 

You  never  saw  any  nervous  twitching  ;  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  tattoo  marks  ? 
— If  you  had  asked  me  ten  years  ago,  before  the  Defendant  was 
ever  examined,  if  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  tattooed,  I  should  have 
said  yes,  without  hesitation  any  time  before  he  was  abroad,  but 
if  you  ask  me  whether  I  call  to  mind  any  occasion  on  which  I 
saw  those  tattoo  marks,  I  cannot,  but  I  am  just  as  positive  about 
hi.s  being  tattooed  as  about  anything  one  cannot  remember  when 
one  saw  it.  It  is  just  that  deep  impression  I  have  had  on  the 
memory  ever  since  Ko<,i:u  went  away.  I  should  have  said  so 
without  hesitation,  in  fact,  I  can,  if  you  will  just  let  me  mention 
it.  On  an  early  occasion  after  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant  when 

it  was  called  to  my  memory • 

Tiie  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  would  be  a  conversation  with 
someone  else? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  were  not  present,  but  did  you  remember 
the  fact  of  hearing  at  the  time  of  his  having  been  very  ill  at 
Canterbury  ? — Yes,  i  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  heard  of 
it  from  him. 

Did  he  ever  talk  of  it  to  you  ? — Of  his  illness? 
Yes? — -No,  I  am  sure  he  did  not.  He  had  very  curieus  ideas 
with  reference  to  that.  I  would  not  talk  about  his  illnesses.  I 
remember  his  writing  to  me  once  a  most  angry  letter  about  his 
father — some  of  the  letters  alluded  to  it.  I  believe  he  was  vexed 
at  the  allusion. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  are  letters  in  which  he  be- 
comes quite  fierce? — He  does. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  "  I  wish  people  would  mind  their  own  bus' 
and  expressions  of  that  sort. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  know  the  motivj  of  that 
extreme  sensitiveness? — No,  I  do  not.  It  was  a  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  then,  and  I  knew  it  annoyed  him  and  never  spoke 
of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  are  two  or  three  occasions  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  they  are  in  the  correspondence,  but  where 
they  are  is  not  present  to  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

Now,  what  was  the  character  of  his  voice  ? — It  is  so  difficult  to 
describe  the  voice  except  by  comparing  it  to  somebody  else's  voice. 
I  will  compare  it  with  the  Defendant's  voice.     You  have  heard 
that  ?— Ye.s,  I  have. 

Was  it  like  that? — No,  just  as  opposite  as  it  is  po?sible  to 
conceive  anything.  KOGI.K'S  voice  appeared  just  to  come  from 
hi.s  month,  as  all  voices  you  will  say,  my  lord,  do;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  it  did  not  seem  to  extend  into  the  throat — there  was  no 
depth  about  it — a  little  rapid  way  of  uttering  "  Will  you  come 
with  me  ?  I  want  you  to  comewith  me  directly  " — very  like  Lady 
JAMES  TICHIIOIIXI;,  a  groat  similarity.  Now,  the  Defendant's  voice, 
which  I  had  on  the  first  occasion  such  good  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing and  so  many  occasions  since,  is  such  a  total  contrast. 

The  LOUD  '  -i  ICE:  Singers  distinguish  between  head 

chest,  and  throat  voices;  which  would  you  call  his? — I  should 
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call  his  a  head  more  than  a  throat  voice  ;  it  seemed  to  come  just 
from  his  mouth  and  no  deeper.  There  was  no  depth  of  tone  in 
it.  He  spoke  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Defendant. 
Will  you  answer  me  this  one  question — is  that  ROGER  CHARLES 
TICHHORNE?— No,  most  certainly  not ;  I  am  as  positive  of  it  as  I 
am  of  my  own  existence  at  this  minute,  and  perhaps  I  may, 
speaking  so  positively,  give  a  few  reasons  why. 

Do  ? — I  say  this  from  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  evidence  of 
contradiction.  Now,  looking  at  this  man  as  he  sits  here,  1  have 
in  my  memory  the  most  exact  face  and  form  of  ROGER.  His  is  a 
total  contrast  in  every  way.  Again,  apart  from  that,  in  which 
you  may  say  perhaps  a  man  may  be  deceived,  I  had  the  most 
ample  opportunity  of  judging  him  and  hearing  his  voice  and 
watching  his  manner  when  I  first  met  him  at  Gravesend,  and  on 
which  occasion,  before  he  picked  up  the  information  he  afterwards 
got,  in  addition  to  the  differences  in  his  voice  and  manner,  he 
exhibited  such  a  total 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  leaping  before  you  have  got 
to  the  stile. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  only  put  one  general  question.  Mr.  GOSFORD 
rather  prayed  leave  to  proceed. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JCSTICK  :  That  general  question  is  the  result 
of  his  observations  from  beginning  to  end  and  should  be  given 
as  such. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  will  cease,  but  otherwise  I  should  have  liked 
to  express  what  I  call  this  evidence  of  contradiction. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now  you  are  on  it  perhaps  you  had 
better  finish  it,  but  it  involves  all  these  conversations. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  going  into  all  these  conversations,  but  I 
was  going  to  speak  of  his  personal  appearance. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  was  simply  to  show  that  I  did  not  speak  from 
mere  opinion,  but  from  conviction. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  had  better  postpone  this 
question  until  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  thought  this  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  When  you  go  to  the  conversations  then  it 
will  form  the  whole  of  what  the  conversations  were  and  so  on, 
and  then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Certainly.  I  wish  my  question  to  be  confined 
to  personal  appearance  ;  and  then  I  was  going  into  those  details. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  We  rather  led  Mr.  GOSFORD  by  assenting  to 
his  giving  his  reasons. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  you  remember  hearing  of  the  Defendant's 
arrival  in  England  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ?  —In  the  autumn  of  1866 — 
quite  the  end  of  l.sGO. 

That  is  to  say  you  heard  of  his  coming  ? — I  heard  of  his  coming. 

Did  you  hear  that  he  had  actually  arrived  V — Yes,  I  remember 
being  told  so.  Shall  I  mention  the  name  ? 

There  is  no  occasion? — I  remember  the  circumstance  of  a 
i/n.tk-man  coming  over  and  telling  me  that  he  had  arrived. 

Early  in  January  did  you  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  you  could  see  the  Defendant? — I  did,  very  early 
in  .January. 

By  the  Ji;r:v  :  Where  were  you  living  then? — In  North  Wales. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  came  up  on  purpose? — I  came 
up  on  purpose. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  would  have  been  desirous,  I  presume,  of 
xn-ing  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  if  ROGER  could  have  been  seen? — No 
one  more  so.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  boou  to  me  if  I  could 
have  seen  him. 

Not  only  your  personal  gratification  ? — Professionally  it  would. 
It  would  for  very  many  reasons. 

Now,-  where  did  you  first  go  to  on  your  arrival  in  London? — 
I  stayed  at  the  hotel  where  I  usually  stayed,  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Kuston  Station. 

Did  you  ascertain  that  he  might  be  heard  of  at  FORD'S  Hotel  ? 
-Yes. 

Did  you  go  there  ? — Yes. 

1  )o  you  remember  what  day  you  went  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
the  day.  Probably  the  next  day  after  I  came  up. 

Whom  did  you  see,  or  rather,  did  you  see  anybody  else  on  going 
to  FORD'S  ? — I  think  when  I  got  to  the  hotel,  if  I  remember,  I  saw 
Mr.  FITZGERALD.  I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  I  saw  him  first  at 
Mr.  C  ISLINGTON'S  and  went  with  him  to  FORD'S  hotel  or  met  him 
at  FORD'S  hotel ;  however,  I  found  him  there,  and  1  had  seen 
him  years  be-fore  at  Ford's.  We  found  the  Defendant  was  not 
there,  but  I'.O<;I.E  was,  and  so  we  asked  to  be  shown  to  BOGLE, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  FITZGERALD  to  precede  me  into  the  room. 

At  all  events,  you  saw  BOGLE  ? — Yes,  or  before  I  got  into 
the  room  I  heard  BOGLE'S  voice,  and  I  identified  that 
instantly,  although  I  had  not  heard  it  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  before. 

Did  you  ever  in  conversation  with  BOOLE  make  any  inquiry 
about  the  Defendant  ?  Tell  us  what  occurred  ? — Yes,  I  saw  BOGLE 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  again  so  far. 
Then  1  'began  to  question  him  about  hia  voyage.  Am  I  to  tell 
you  what  he  told  me  as  nearly  as  I  can  ? 

The  LORD  (Jni.i   JIVIIUE:  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask  you  that ;  but  you  had 
(lion  with  BOGLE  for  some  little  time? — Yes,  I  had. 

Did  you  learn  then  when-  tin:  Defendant  was?  I  mean,  did 
t  any  information  which  led  you  to  go  to  Gravesend? — 


Yes  ;  BOGLE  told  me,  He  expressed  the  great  surprise  that  I 
had  not  heard  from  him.  1  must  not  say  that,  I  suppose  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No.  What  he  told  you  led  you  to 
go  to  Gravesend  ? — It  did,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  you  determined  to  go  to  Gravesend  ;  and 
going  there  did  you  call  on  Mr.  CULLINGTON  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  down,  and  I  called  at  Mr.  C  ISLINGTON'S  office 
as  I  passed. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  CULLINGTON  to  go  with  you  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
I  found  Mr.  PLOWDEN  there  ;  and  it  did  riot  occur  to  me,  but  I 
suppose  Mr.  CULLINGTON  thought  it  would  be  wise  that  I  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  one. 

At  all  events  you  three  went  down  ? — We  three  went  down. 

Was  that  on  the  5th  of  January? — That  was  on  Saturday  tho 
5th  of  January. 

I  believe  you  went  then  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Graveseud  ? 
;  —We  did. 

Did  you  find  that  the  Defendant  was  in  ? — No  ;  the  landlord 
told  us  that  he  was  gone  to  London. 

You  found  that  he  was  out? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  landlord  told  us  that  he  had  gone  to  London. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  landlord  told  you  so? — The  landlord  told 
us  he  had  gone  to  London. 

Did  you  remain  there  ? — Oh !  yes  ;  we  made  up  our  minds.  He 
further  stated  that  he  would  be  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  so 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  wait.  He  gave  us  his  address-card 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  Claimant's  address-card? — The  Defen- 
dant's address-card.  1  remember  that  because  the  inscription 
amused  us. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  was  that?— "Sir  R.  C.  TICHBORNE, 
Bart.,"  printed  on  a  common  address-card. 

Did  you  hear  whether  the  Defendant's  wife  was  in? — Yes  ;  they 
told  us  Lady  TICHBORNE  was  upstairs;  and  Mr.  PLOWDEN  imme- 
diately sent  up  his  card  to  her  with  a  message  that  it  was  a 
member  of  the  TICHBORNE  family,  and  he  should  be  happy  to 
see,  or  wait  upon  her — I  do  not  know  which  it  was,  and  sent  it 
up  by  a  servant. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  address-card  which  you  say 
had  "  Bart.,"  was  that  a  printed  card? — Yes,  printed  or  litho- 
graphed. 

I  mean  it  was  not  a  manuscript  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  was  a  message  came  down  ? — Yes,  the 
waiter  brought  him  a  message  that  Lady  TICHBORNE  was  not  very 
well,  and  could  not  see  him  then,  but  that  she  had  often  heard 
Sir  ROGER  speak  about  him.  1  was  glad  to  have  Mr.  PLOWDEN 
go  with  me. 

There  is  the  card,  I  believe  (handing  it)  ? — Yes. 

Did  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  or  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE — he  was 
not  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  until  after  ROGER  went  away  ? — No. 

Did  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  ever  put  "  Bart."  on  his  card  ? — 
No,  nor  any  other  baronet  that  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  She  sent  down  a  messags  by  the  waiter? — Yes, 
I  told  you  what ;  to  say  she  was  not  very  well,  and  was  not  able 
to  see  Mr.  PLOWDEN,  but  had  often  heard  Sir  ROGER  speak  aboat 
him.  That  is  the  message  the  waiter  delivered. 

Upon  that  what  did  you  and  Mr.  PLOWDEN  and  Mr.  CULLING- 
TON do  ? — We  went  into  a  room,  and  found  we  should  have  some 
time  to  wait,  and  1  think  we  had  some  lunch. 

I  mean  you  did  not  make  any  further  attempt  to  see  the  lady '! 
— Not  the  slightest.  Nerer  sent  any  other  message,  or  attended 
to  her  in  any  shape  or  way  in  the  hotel  until  we  left. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  between  you  and  her  ? — Everything. 

Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  there  was  any  rudeness  or 
I  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  declare  not  the 
1  slightest  action  in  the  least  unbecoming  gentlemen  that  took  place 
witli  her  in  any  shape  or  way. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  understand  you  that  was  all  that 
passed.  Was  there  any  further  attempt  made  to  communicate 
with  Lady  TICIIBORNE  ? — None  whatever ;  not  till  the  moment  we 
left  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Can  you  give  me  the  page  this  is  re- 
ferred to  ? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  1587. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  long  did  you  have  to  remain  ? — I  forget 
how  long  ;  I  know  until  we  were  tired.  It  must  have  been  three 
or  four  o'clock,  I  should  think. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  time  did  you  get  there  ? — 
Not  very  early ;  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  there  several  hours 
certainly,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember,  after  waiting  the  period  you 
have  told  us,  a  cab  coming  up  ? — Yes ;  we  were  sitting  in  the 
room,  and  the  waiter  or  landlord,  or  perhaps  both,  came  to  the 
door  and  said,  "  He  has  come,"  or  "  Sir  ROGER  has  come."  I  do 
not  know  which  ;  and  the  sitting-room  we  were  in,  and  we  went 
to  the  window  and  saw  some  person  step  out  of  the  cab  into  the 
house. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  saw  him  step  out  of  the  cab? — Yes,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  saw  him  ;  but  I  know  I  went  up  to 
the  window  as  the  cab  drove  up.  I  would  not  distinctly  say  that 
I  saw  him  outside  of  the  window. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Having  seen  or  heard  he  got  out  of  the  cab, 
what  did  you  do  next? — We  followed  the  waiter  or  landlord  out 
of  the  room  to  meet  him,  never  supposing  for  a  moment  but  what 
he  would  have  met  us  as  any  other  person  would.  There  was  no 
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reason  wliy  he  should  not,  if  it  \  TiriinnRXE  ;  and  the 

room  we  were  in  W;LS  oil  tin-  first  lloor,  and   we   went  out  on  the 
landing  or  passage  just  as  In.-  came  up  tlio  winding  stair  below 
:incl  In'  ran  \\\>  very  rupiilly.       I  was  perhaps  two  yards  from  liiin, 

or  something  of  taat.      Mr.  I'I.OWDI  N  and  Mr.  Ci  then 

in  front  of   int.',  and  Mr.    I'l  "',M>IN called   out  "TirmioRXF.  I 

BBOBmtl"  and    Mr.     ('rLLlNGTOX    called   out  '-Sir   Konn:: 

Sir  Uo.,>  i: !  "  and  lie  lield  liis  head  down  with  his  anusuplike  this 

•rilling),  and  he  rushed   past  us  within  half  ft  yard   of   us   up 

the  other  to   the  gallery  above,  and  1  thought    I   heard 

the  iloor  locked,  but  1  will  swear  I  heard  it  banired  violently. 

Mr.  Justice  l.rsil:  Who  called  out  "Sir  KOOKK''  ?  — Mr"  Cur.- 
l.iv.iiox  ;  and  Mr.  I'I.OWDKX  addressed  him  as  "TlClliioiiXK." 

Mr.  II  \WKINS:  Mr.  I'I.OWDKN  had  known  him  well? — Yes; 
that  is  why  1  liked  him  to  go  down. 

After  you  had  heard  the  door  fastened  or  banged,  as  you 
describe,  was  a  message  sent  up  by  the  waiter? — Yes  ;  1  sent  up 
my  name  and  card,  1  think,  and  said  I  had  come  down  expressly 
to  see  him,  and  that  I  wished  to  see  him.  He  came  back  with  a 
message  that  Sir  Roi;i:u  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  me  then,  or 
was  not  able  to  sec  me  then,  but  that  he  had  left  a  letter  for  me 
in  London.  Well,  1  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  that,  because 
it  occurred  to  me  immediately  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
known  my  address  in  London,  or  that  I  was  in  London,  and  that 
he  had  no  communication  with  me  then,  and  therefore  that  did 
not  satisfy  me  at  all,  and  I  desired  the  waiter  to  go  up  again,  and 
ask  him  where  he  had  left  the  letter  for  me,  and  to  giy  that  I 
must  have  a  note  from  him  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  reply  was  brought? — After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes  he  came  back  with  a  note  and  message.     The  mes-  I 
sage  was  that  Sir  ROGER  had  posted  a  letter  for  me  in  Cannon- 
street,  and  the  note  he  gave  me,  which  i  opened  and  read. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  Had  Mr.  CULLINGTON  anything  to 
do  with  Cannon-street? — No,  not  in  the  least.  He  posted  it 
there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  say  what  address  he  had  posted  it  to? 
— No,  not  a  word. 

Now,  is  that  the  note  which  you  got  from  him  (handing  it)  ? — Yes. 
This  reminds  me — directly  the  waiter  brought  the  note  down,  Mr. 
CULLINGTON  put  his  initials  on  it  then  and  there  ;  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  him  write  the  note,  which  he  said  he  had.  This  is 
the  very  note. 

Are  those  the  initials,  "  N.  J.  P."?— Yes,  of  the  waiter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"  DEAK  Silt, — I  posted  a  note  for  you  at  Cannon  Street  today 
address  to  the  care  of  Mr.  CULLINGTON,  Mansfield  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  pardon  me  Gentlemen  but  i  did  not  wish  anyone 
to  know  where  i  was  staying  with  my  family.  And  was  much 
annoyed  to  see  you  all  here.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE." 

The  WITXKSS  :  As  soon  as  ever  I  saw  that  note  I  saw  at  once  i 
it  was  not  ROGER  TICIIIIORNK'S  writing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF. JUSTICE  :  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 
You  had  seen  ROGER  Tit'HiiORXK  write  scores  of  times? — Scores 
of  times. 

And  had  scores  and  scores  of  letters  from  him? — Yes;  and  I 
could  point  out  the  peculiarity  in  every  word  that  ROGER  ever 
wrote. 

That  is  not  his  handwriting? — Certainly  not,  my  lord,  any 
more  than  it  is  your  lordship's. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  became  of  you  then? — We  came  away  at 
once.  In  passing  I  had  better  perhaps  tell  the  whole  thing,  as  I  i 
know  something  was  made  of  it  afterwards.  We  all  had  a 
general  laugh  at  this  thing,  Mr.  PI.OWDEN  I  should  think  knew 
ROGER'S  handwriting  as  well  as  I  did,  but  we  had  a  great  laugh. 
I  am  not  sure  we  had  not  two  or  three  of  ROGER'S  letters  with  us 
at  the  moment  and  compared  it  with  them.  I  think  we  had,  but 
I  will  not  be  positive,  and  were  satisfied  instantly,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  come  away,  and  in  going  through  the  hall, 
seeing  the  landlord  or  proprietor,  Mr.  PLOWDEN  jocosely  said  to 
him,  "  Well,  as  Sir  ROGER  won't  see  us  1  do  not  fancy  you  have 
got  Sir  ROGER  here,"  or  something  tantamount  to  that,  "and  I 
should  strongly  advise  you  to  look  after  your  bill."  That  lie 
said  in  a  jocose  way  as  he  passed  the  bar  window. 

Then  you  left.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 

? — Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excuse  me  saying,   if  there  is 

anything  made  out  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  Defendant  on 
that  occasion,  I  do  not  wish  to  dissociate  myself  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  anything  niyself  or  friend  said  or  did.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  because  Air.  PLOWDEN  made  that  remark  that  I  did 
not  endorse  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  he  who  made  the 
remark. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  receive 
any  letter  surh  as  was  suggested  was  posted  to  you  in  Cannon- 
street? — Oh,  never  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  CULLINGTON 
of  Mansfield-street,  whether  there  had  ever  been,  such? — No,  my 
lord,  Mr.  CULLINGTON  was  present  with  me,  and  would  have  known 
if  there  had  been  such  a  thing.  It  was  impossible  he  could  have 
known  my  address. 

No.  It  is :  "I  posted  a  note  for  you  at  Cannon  Street  today, 
address  to  the  care  of  Mr.  CULLINGTON',  Mansfield  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square"? — No,  1  never  made  any  inquiry,  because  Mr. 
CULLINGTOX  read  the  note  as  well  as  1  did. 

But  he  never  sent  you  any  note  ? — No,  none  ever  came,  nor 
did  I  expect  any. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Cn.LiXGTON 
sent  up  any  card  with  it? — To  whom  ? 

When  you  were  at  the  Gravesend  Hotel? — He  sent  the  card  to 
whom  ? 

To  the  Defendant  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  PLOWMEN'S  card 
went  to  Lady  TicinioitXK? — To  Lady  TICIIIIOHXE. 

And  your  card  to  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

Those  were  the  only  two? — I  cannot  say  Mr.  CULLISGTON  did 
not,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  I  want  just  to  call  your  attention  to  para- 
graph 71  in  page  :;7  of  the  affidavit:  "In  Ixtiti  I  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Alresford  and  saw  him."  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  any  other 
way  than  you  have  just  described? — We  did  see  him  and  that  is 
all.  We  saw  his  back.  His  face  we  never  saw  that  day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  he  passed  you? — Yes,  he  wore 
that  day  a  sailor's  cap  with  a  long  peak,  and  a  rough  coat  up 
over  his  throat,  but  we  were  BO  close  to  him  that  any  person  who 
was  not  determined  to  run  away  would  have  stopped.  If  he  had 
stopped  and  said,  "  What  the  devil  do  you  want?  "  it  would  have 
been  a  natural  thing  for  a  man  to  have  done.  He  regularly  ran 
away  from  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  on  Tuesday  the  8th,  that  is  to  say,  the 
following  Tuesday,  you  called  again  at  FORD'S  Hotel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  further  inquiries  about  him  ? — Yes,  on  the 
Tuesday,  that  was  on  the  hth  January,  I  was  knocking  about 
London  not  knowing  what  to  do.  I  had  come  specially  to  see 
him,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  another  effort  to  get  at 
him. 

On  that  occasion  did  you  see  BOGLE  on  your  calling  at  FORD'S''' 
— Yes,  I  went  to  see  BOGLE  to  know  if  he  had  heard  where  he 
was,  and  whether  he  knew  anything  about  him.  That  U  what 
took  me  to  FORD'S. 

And  did  you  learn  there  that  he  was  still  at  Gravesend  ? — Yes, 
but  not  from  BOGLE.  BOGLE  thought  he  was  gone  to  Paris.  I 
forget  how  I  learned  it. 

You  learnt  it  at  the  hotel?— I  learnt  it  there,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  Mrs.  FORD,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  in  Dover- 
street,  BROWN'S  Hotel,  happened  to  be  staying  at  FORD'S  Hotel, 
Manchester-street,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  got  a  letter 
from  Lady  TICHBORNE,  inclosing  another  for  Sir  ROGER,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  immediately  that  that  possibly  might  get  me  a 
meeting  with  him,  and  therefore  1  asked  her  to  trust  me  with  the 
letter  and  I  would  undertake  to  deliver  it,  and  she  very  good- 
naturedly  did.  Well,  I  went  from  there  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
it  was  in  the  afternoon  then,  and  I  telegraphed  straight  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Graves- 
end  :  "  Is  Sir  ROGER  still  here  " — just  those  words ;  and  the  answer 
came  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  I  asked  the  clerk  how  long  it  would 
be ;  he  said,  "uncertain ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  "  and  so  I  walked 
away  somewhere,  and  in  about  that  time  went  back  again,  and  then 
found  the  answer  from  the  proprietor,  "  Sir  ROGER  is  still  here." 
I  had  then  I  think,  if  I  remember,  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
Gravesend  train,  for  I  know  it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore I  got  down. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  you  went  down  to  Gravesend  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

What  did  you  find  first  of  all  to  be  the  state  of  things  when  you 
got  to  Gravesend? — Well,  I  found  I  was  just  in  time  ;  I  saw  the 
landlord,  who  told  me  the  luggage  was  all  packed — I  think  wait- 
ing at  the  entrance — and  they  were  just  about  leaving.  He  told 
me  in  addition  to  Sir  ROGER  and  his  family  there  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  HOLMES  there. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that? — Well,  1  thought  there  might  be 
the  same  difficulty  again,  so  I  was  obliged  to  plan  a  little  ruse,  so 
I  asked  the  landlord  to  ask  for  Mr.  HOLMES  himself,  and  accordingly 
he  showed  me  into  a  room,  and  came  in  with  me,  and  sent  a 
waiter  to  tell  Mr.  HOLMES  that  the  landlord  wished  to  see  him  ; 
and  waited  in  the  room  until  Mr.  HOLMES  came  expecting  to  see 
the  landlord,  and  then  he  introduced  Mr.  HOLMES  to  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  yon  know  whoMr.  HOLMES  was? 
— Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  how  I  had  heard  his  name  ;  I  think  there 
had  been  some  communication  with  Mr.  CULLINGTON  or  some- 
thing. 

However,  you  knew  he  was  the  attorney  ? — Yes,  I  knew  he  was 
the  man  who  had  token  up  the  case. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  occurred  between  yourself  and  Mr.  I  lor. MI  s 
first  of  all? — The  landlord  immediately  retired  and  Mr.  HOLMES 
said,  "  My  name  is  HOLMES  ;  "  he  did  not  know  who  1  was ;  1  gave 
him  my  name  and  he  said,  "I  know  all  about  it,  pray  sit  down.  " 
1  said,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Lady  TICHBORNE  to  Sir 
KOUKI:,  but  I  shall  certainly  only  deliver  it  to  him  in  person."  He 
said,  "  Oil,  you  shall  see  him  certainly  ;  "  and  then  I  said — this 
is  part  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  HOLMES — I  do  not  know — but 
it  is  explanatory  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Unless  it  is  objected  to?— There  is 
nothing  in  it.  I  said,  "  Before  I  see  him  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  account  from  you  as  to  what  you  heard  of  him.  (jive  your 
account,"  and  he  said,  "Certainly."  We  sat  down  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  solicitor  for  Messrs.  AI.SOIT  and  Sons,  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  had  introduced  him  to  Sir  ROGER,  and  that  Sir 
ROGER  had  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  travels  in  South 
America  and  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella,'  and  that  he  had  been 
saved  in  a  boat  with  some  of  the  crew,  and  picked  up  by  the 
'  Oiprey,'  and  had  gone  to  Melbourne,  and  so  on.  More  detail 
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like  that,  and  he  spoke  like  a  man  acting  bond  fide  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  information  he  had  got.  Then  he  went  on  with 
a  little  more  detail,  and  at  last  he  said — and  this  is  the  allusion 
that  I  was  thinking  of  this  morning  when  the  marks  were  first 
alluded  to — "  He  has  got  a  mark  on  him  of  a  hare  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  so  had  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  he  is  the  man." 
These  are  Mr.  HOLMES'S  own  words,  and  to  that  I  replied,  "I  do 
not  remember  much  about  the  marks,"  and  then  the  whole  thought 
of  ROGER'S  tattoo  flashed  across  me  then  and  there,  otherwise  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  thought  of  that  for  years.  Then  I  sug- 
gested that  I  should  like  to  see  him,  and  then  he  left  the  room  ; 
and  then  came  to  my  mind  the  mode  of  action  which  I  thought, 
as  I  went  down,  I  would  adopt;  because  I  thought  it  was  of 
immense  importance.  There  was  the  family,  and  everybody  who 
knew  us,  who  knew  that  I  knew  ROGER  better  than  anybody  else 
perhaps.  I  do  not  say  it  from  any  vanity,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fact.  Therefore  the  responsibility  of  owning  or  rejecting  this 
man  would  in  the  first  instance  devolve  upon  me,  and  that  was  a 
very  anxious  position  to  be  in,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  if  it  is 
ROGER  TICIIBORNE,  it  is,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it,  it  does  not 
require  two  more  thoughts  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  after  this 
conversation  with  Mr.  HOLMES,  I  thought  he  was  acting  bona 
fide  at  that  time,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  impressed  with 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  me  immediately,  when  he  comes  I  am  not 
going  to  proclaim  my  opinion  whatever  it  may  be.  I  was  very 
suspicious  after  his  conduct  on  the  first  occasion,  but  I  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  just  as  I  might  find  him,  and  if  I  found  lie 
was  not  ROGER,  not  to  show  it.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that 
beforehand,  and  after  a  time  he  entered  the  room.  I  was  standing 
at  the  other  end  of  it.  I  suppose  I  am  to  go  on  ? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  Defendant  came  in? — The  Defendant 
came  in.  He  was  shown  in  by  Mr.  HOLMES,  and  as  Mr.  HOLMES 
closed  the  door,  he  stood  just  inside  the  door  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  in  a  most  nervous  state,  twisting  it  round  like  this. 
(Describing.)  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  because 
I  was  so  scared  with  his  appearance  that  I  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  his  coming  forward  as  ROGER  ;  but,  however,  I  believe  I 
advanced,  and  then  he  came  forward  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  GOSFORD  '! "  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  took  it  or  not,  very  likely  I  did  ;  and  then  I  said,  "  Pray 
t-it  duwn.  I  should  not  have  known  you,"  or  "I  do  not  know  you," 
or  "  I  could  not  recognise  you,''  or  something  of  that  sort.  And 
he  did  not  speak,  mid  seemed  in  a  most  uncomfortable,  nervous 
stati'.  I  commenced  some,  remark  about  Tichborne — such  as, 
"  You  will  remember  our  old  days  at  Tichborne,  I  daresay  ;  "  and 
he  answered  in  some  monosyllable,  I  do  not  exactly  remember, 
but  no  remark.  I  forget  exactly  the  next  question  ;  but  if  not 
the  next,  1  know  shortly  after  I  said,  "How  is  it  you  have  not 
been  to  Me  the  SEYMOURS  ?"  And  he  said,  "Oh,  you  mean  my 
mamma's  relations."  Well,  that  struck  me  immediately,  because 
had  never  used  the  word  :'  mamma  "  since  I  had  known 
him  in  1817,  either  in  conversation  or  in  writing  ;  but  I  noticed 
it  as  it  passed,  and  said  "  Yes,"  but  he  did  not  give  any  reason 
for  not  going  to  see  them,  and  then  I  said,  "  Do  you  remember 
Mrs.  TOWNLEV  V  You  have  not  been  to  see  her."  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  TOWNLEV."  Just  so  ;  I  am  sure 
he  never  had  heard  the  name  before.  Quite  sure  of  it.  Just  that 
manner.  His  manner  gave  me  that  idea  immediately.  I  am  sure 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  TOWNLEY."  Then  we  got  into 
further  conversation.  I  think  Mr.  HOLMES  helped  a  little,  but  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  what  he  said  ;  and  then  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  never  been  to  see  Lady  TICHBORNE,  and  he  said  no, 
he  had  not.  I  forget  how  the  questions  and  answers  came,  but 
I  made  notes  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  gave  them  to  Mr.  CUL- 
UMOTOM. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Let  me  ask  you  was  anything  said  in  this  part 
of  the  conversation  about  his  having  gone  to  Tichborne,  or  about 
anything  that  had  occurred  at  Tichborne ? — Yes;  he  told  me  he 
had  been  down  to  Alresford,  and  volunteered  directly,  "  I  have 
seen  HOPKINS  and  LIPSCOMUK,  and  HOPKINS  recognised  me  from 
the  window."  Those  were  his  exact  words. 

The,  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  said  HOPKINS  recognised  him 
from  the  window? — Yes,  HOPKINS  recognised  him  from  the  window. 
That  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  think  the  very  next 
day  I  wrote  straight  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  tell  him  this. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Let  us  have  the  conversation  first? — He  further 
said  he  had  seen  the  STUBBSES  and  ETIIEP.IDGE  at  Alresford.  He 
particularly  mentioned  the  Sn;i;i;si;s  and  ETIIEI;IIH;E. 

Did    he    say    anything    about    ETHEP.IDGE? — He    mentioned 
[DOE. 

Did  he  say  whether  or  not  KTHF.IJIDGF.  had  recognised  him?— 
No — oli,  yes,  "  And  they  knew  me,  at  once,"  he  said,  lie  said  he 
had  seen  them  at  Alresford,  ami  hi;  made  a  further  allusion  to 
ETHEBIDOE. 

What  was  that? — He  said,  "Oh,  you  remember  I  used  to 
worry  ETHERIDGE'S  cats  with  my  dogs?  "  And  I  said,  "  No,  I  do 
not,"  and  I  immediately  turned  round  on  him,  and  said,  "  What 
were  the  names  of  your  dogs?"  and  he  could  not  remember  a 
word.  The  names  of  those  two  pet  dogs  of  ROGER'S  flashed  upon 
rny  mind  directly. 

LORDCHIKl  Ji  mCB!  Were  the  namesof  those  two  p. 
well  known  about? — Well  known  to  me  and  to  all  aliuiit  the  house. 

'  Spring'  and  !  I'ie.  Crust '? — 'Spring  '  ami  '  I'ie  Crust.' 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:    When  you  aakcd  him    "What  were  the 


names  of  your  dogs  ?  "  did  he  make  no  answer  or  say  he  could 
not  remember? — He  could  not  remember. 

He  said  so  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  particular  connection  with  the 
remark  of  his  about  worrying  the  cats,  which  I  suppose  it  is  not 
proper  to  allude  to  as  in  conversation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  had  no  reference  to  your  conversation  with 
him  ? — No,  not  with  him,  but  it  was  related  as  being  a  remark  to 
him  by  another  person  before  I  saw  him.  There  were  many  other 
things  passed,  but  I  cannot  remember  them. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  horse  running  away? — Oh, 
yes  ;  that  was  after  I  began  to  test  him  about  Tichborne.  I  said, 
"  Do  you  remember  the  long  rides  we  used  to  have  at  Tichborne  ?  " 
and  he  made  no  remark ;  and  1  said  then,  pointedly,  "  Do  you 
remember  your  horse  ever  running  away?  "  because  an  incident 
flashed  across  my  memory  at  the  moment  of  such  a  nature. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Never  mind  that.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber your  horse  running  away?  " — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  he  say  to  that?— The  reason  1  men- 
tioned it  was  from  the  fact  of  ROGER'S  horse 

Give  us  just  the  conversation  ? — lie  said,  "  No,  I  do  not,"  and 
I  pressed  him  very  hard  upon  that,  but  because  in  connection 
with  it  was  a  circumstance  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  man 
alive  could  have  forgotten. 

What  was  that  ? — It  was  on  one  occasion — that  map  brought  it 
into  my  memory  very  vividly  yesterday.  1  saw  the  very  spot 
where  it  occurred,  marked  on  that  Ordnance  map.  I  did  not 
mention  it,  but  it  brought  it  to  my  memory  again.  I  cannot 
explain  without  a  little  detail.  We  were  riding  about  one  after- 
noon about  Colemore,  and  looked  at  our  watches,  and  found  it 
did  not  want  above  half  an  hour  to  dinner.  There  were  people 
there,  and  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  was  always  very  particular  about 
everybody  being  very  punctual  at  tables,  and  there  was  only  about 
half  an  hour  to  go  seven  or  eight  miles,  but  we  knew  all  the 
short  cuts,  and  1  said,  "  Let  us  ride  hard,  and  I  think  we  can 
pretty  nearly  manage  it."  We  started  off  at  a  gallop  at  the  green 
lane  which  divides  Mr.  SCOTT'S  park  from  the  Tichborne  park 
right  down  Merrifield  Grove.  ROGER  was  mounted  on  a  black 
cob  of  his  uncle's  called  '  Black  Prince,'  and  descending  Merrifield 
Grove,  which  was  nothing  but  a  chalk  driftway  through  the 
grove  of  beech  trees,  the  road  turns  a  very  sharp  curve  round  by 
a  chalk-pit,  which  brings  you  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  ascent 
is  very  sharp  up  again,  a  little  narrow  lane,  and  we  had  galloped 
very  hard,  ami  I  said,  "  Let  us  breathe  our  horses  down  this 
pitch,"  and  we  got  off  and  walked  down,  and  drew  up  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  ROGKR  said  then,  "Come  up  again."  He 
was  riding  with  long  military  spurs,  with  large  rowels,  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  horse's  withers  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle  with- 
out putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  in  doing  that  the  long 
rowels  touched  the  horse's  shoulder,  made  it  bolt  forward,  and 
before  he  could  get  his  foot  into  the  stirrups,  to  save  himself  in 
scrambling  up,  he  stuck  his  heels  into  the  horse's  flanks,  and 
made  the  brute  mad,  of  course,  and  before  he  could  reach  the 
reins,  or  anything  else,  it  went  madly  off,  galloping  over  the 
grass.  I  jumped  on  my  horse.  "  Good  heavens !  "  I  thought, 
"  the  gate  across  the  narrow  lane  !  "  which  was  a  gate  which, 
being  only  a  driftway  through  the  farm,  was  always  kept  closed, 
and  the  horse  went  so  madly  over  the  brow,  I  thought  of  the 
gate,  jumped  on  my  horse,  and  galloped  to  him,  and  saw  him  in 
time  to  see  the  horse  go  headlong,  a  perfect  somersault  through 
the  gate.  The  cob  never  rose  at  the  gate,  but  went  bang  through 
it,  and  smashed  the  gate  to  pieces,  and  1  was  off  my  horse  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  1  first  threw  myself  on  the  head  of  the  strug- 
gling brute,  which  was  entangled  with  the  gate  and  himself,  and 
the  horse  altogether,  and  held  his  head  down,  and  with  help  from 
me  and  his  own  exertions  he  got  clear.  I  supported  him  to  the 
bank.  He  turned  deadly  pale  and  faint,  and  1  thought  the  youth 
was  killed,  but  at  last  I  managed  to  ascertain  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  and  I  said,  "Now,  never  mind,  TICHBORNE,  do  you  think 
you  can  ride  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  can."  I  said  "  Well, 
let  us  go  straight  to  Alresford  and  see  LIPSCOMBE."  I  thought 
we  could  get  by  a  bye-way  as  soon  as,  or  sooner  than  going  round 
by  Tichborne.  That  was  agreed  to,  and  we  got  on  again  down 
to  Brandon  Common,  and  he  said,  "I  think  I  can  manage  to 
ride  home  now."  He  was  greatly  shaken,  but  no  bones  broken, 
and  we  got  on  to  Tichborne  covered  with  chalk  mud. 

That  was  the  incident? — That  was  the  incident.  I  led  up  to 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  without  telling  him  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  did  not  remember  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  led  up  to  it? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  words,  and  I  thought — I  will  not  toll  you  the  exact 
words,  but  1  led  up  to  it  as  close  as  possible,  and  that  was  one 
occasion  when  the  horses  ran  away ;  but  there  was  another  occa- 
sion, a  very  remarkable  ono  that  was — at  hunting  that  was,  and 
was  alluded  to  at  the  last  Trial  by  some  of  the  witnesses. 
Everybody  knew  that,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  it  at  Gravesend. 

What  was  that? — The  hounds  were  drawn  off  at  lieworth,  a, 
little  way  from  Cheriton,  and  he  was  riding  in  one  of  the  copses 
a  horse  his  uncle  had  bought,  and  riding  through  the  wood  his 
hat  which  he  had  by  a  string  tied  to  a  button-hole  of  his  coat — a 
bough  knocked  his  hat  off.  The  hat  bounced  back  on  to  the 
horse's  loins,  scared  the  horse,  and  it  run  away  with  him,  and  the 
hat  bouncing  and  bouncing  on  the  horse  frightened  him  more  ami 
more,  and  he  got  clear  of  the  wood  luckily  and  threw  himself  oft' 
the  horse  into  the  field  to  save  himself.  1  thought  that  not  a 
likely  thing  for  a  mau  to  forget. 
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Mr.  II  \\VI.INS:  That  was  a  matter  he  knew  nothing  about ? — 
He  knew  nothing  about  cither. 

An«l  w.i-s  that  ;in  incident  which  was  very  well  known? — Yes; 

that  one  I  Ji«l  not  nee,  for  I  was  not  out   with   the   hounds  that 

:   tint  everybody  knew  of  that— everybody  who  hunteil  then. 

ii  touch  .-it  ail  upon  Upton  ami  his  knowledge  of  Upton? 

..•UK!   I  asked  him  if  he,   r.-membered    I  'pton,  and  he  said, 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,"  or  something,  and  I  said,  "  Do 

you  rrinemlier  the  island  ?"     Tliat  story  of  the  poachers  came 

into  my  mind  at  the  moment,  and  I  said,  "  Do  you  rememl)er  the 

island  ?"  and  lie  wild,  •'  I  do  not  remember  inii'-h  about,  the  island." 

1  do  not  believe  lie  had  ever  heard  there  wan  an  island  before.     It 

gave  me  that  impression. 

However,  that  is  what  he  said? — Yes,  that  is  what  he  said. 
Then  1  led  up  to  the  subject  of  the  poachers  then;  again. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Will  you  give  us  the  page  of  the  ; 
cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   In  reference  to  this,  l,r>0.">. 

You  say  you  called  his  attention  and  referred  to  that  poaching 
matter? — Yes,  and  the  island.     I  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
the  island,  and  if  lie  could  remember  a  particular  circum 
occurring  at  the  island,  and  he  could  not  remember   anything, 
and  I  did  not  tell  him. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  name  being  mentioned  ? — 
niber  that. 

How  did  you  mention  that? — T  said,  "By  the  way,  you  re- 
member who  made  your  will,  and  you  remember  SLAUGHTER?" 
— and  he  said,  '-No.  I  do  not  remember  SLAUGHTER."  lie 
seemed  quite  to  hesitate — "  I  do  not  remember  Si,An;irn-:i:,"  and 
I  said,  "  Why,  tell  me  who  made  your  will,"  and  he  hesitated,  and 
Mr.  HOI.MKS  made  some  exclamation,  gave  a  look  at  him  or  some- 
thing, I  do  not  remember  exactly  what,  but  I  know  it  was  a  little 
interruption,  which  made  him,  when  he  looked  at  him  again  say  : 
"  Oh,  HOPKINS  of  course."  Those  I  will  swear  are  his  own  words. 
The»  thinking  over  that,  I  believe  it  waa  just  previous  to  that 
when  he  said  he  did  not  remember  SI..\I'I;IITER,  I  said,  "Do  you 
remember  CULLINGTON?"  Ho  said,  "Oh,  yes,  1  remember 
CUI.I.INGTON,"  directly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  did  you  know  whether  that  was  correct  or 
not  ?— It  was  a  suggestion  perhaps  that  I  ought  not  to  have  made 
to  him,  but  I  was  so  disgusted  with  his  not  knowing  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  and  saying  Mr.  HOI-KINS  made  his  will,  that  I  asked 
that  question  out  of  malice  rather  as  to  Mr.  C ISLINGTON.  He 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  did  ho  say?  Hesaidhedid? — 
"  Oli,  yes,  I  remember  CULLINGTON."  He  quoted  my  words  again. 

Why  did  you  say  he  could  not? — From  the  fa.ct  of  his  being  a 
stranger  to  me  when  ROGER  left  England. 

Then  Mr.  CULLINGTON  was  not  a  partner  when  he  left  England? 
— Yes,  he  became  partner  and  successor  to  Mr.  SLATGIITF.I:  and 
is  now  a  partner  of  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  son  b'ving  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  did  say  Mr.  CULLINGTON  was  not  even 
known  ? — No,  not  known  to  any  member. 

Had  you  ever  heard  his  name  mentioned? — I  had  not  heard 
the  name  then.  Very  soon  afterwards  though  I  think  he  joined. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  explanation  of  that  is : — "  You 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  CULLINOTON  was  the  solicitor,  had  you  ? 
— I  did.  However,  you  did  not  go  to  him  ? — I  did  not.  How 
did  you  ascertain  that  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  was  dead  and  that  Mr. 
(  i  I.LINGTON  was  hissuccessor  ? — Mr.  Ilous  told  me  I  think."  I  Ie 
did  not  profess  to  know  that  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  that  Rous 
had  told  him ;  but  you  say  he  said  he  remembered  Mr.  CULLING  - 
TON  ? — He  said,  he  remembered  Mr.  CULLINGTON  distinctly. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  And  did  not  remember  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  — ? 
And  did  not  remember  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  and  he  said  HOPKINS  j 
made  his  will.    Those  three  things  I  am  perfectly  positive  about. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  make  more  particular  reference  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER? — Oh,  yes,  I  did.  I  alluded  to  that  circumstance  at 
Poole. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  said  about  that? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  does  not  come  in  here. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  it  is  in  the  order  of  conversation. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now,  before  you  come  to  that,  did 
you  ask  him  anything  about  the  contents  of  the  will? — No,  not 
a  single  word.  I  never  made  an  allusion  to  the  will  beyond  what 
1  have  stated. 

"  He  asked  me  several  questions  about  the  contents  of  the  will 
which  I  answered,  and  then  1  asked  him  who  it  was  that  had 
proved  my  will,  and  he  said  ho  did  not  know.  I  said,  '  What  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  u  '-venter  to  the  will  you  do  not  know  who 
proved  it,'  and  he  said  he  did  not,  and  next  day  at  Doctor's  , 
Commons  I  went  with  Mr.  HOI-KINS  and  another  gentleman,  and 
to  my  great  surprise  I  found  it  was  Mr.  GOSFOIID  himself.'' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  thought  your  lordship  would  have  all  the 
conversation  that  took  place  lirst.  These  are  questions  put  in 
cross-examination.  Mattel  -  of  contradiction. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Well,  go  on? — I  alluded  to  SLA  UGH  IKK, 
that  accident  of  the  dog  cart  occurred  to  me  and  1  alluded  to  it  j 

I   could — I  did  not  tell  him  what  it  was,  but  he  did 

not  know  anything :  lie  did  not  know  SLAUGHTER,  and  did  not 

ing  at,  Upton.     There  were  many  more  questions. 

Tell  us  the  order  in  which  this  occurred,  orasfarasyou  recollect 
them? — I  cannot  remember — 1  jotted  them  down. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Ji  MM  I  \\'ho  has  got  them?  They  were 
made  when  his  memory  was  fresh. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :     I  did  not  know  they  were  in  existence. 

Tie-  LOI:II  CIIIKK  .Ii -MI--K  :  You  have  so  many  to  help  you  that 
there  is  no  excuse. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  must  be  excused  myself,  my  lord.  I  havo 
an  amazing  mass  to  keep  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  was  not  aware 
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I  do  not  suppose  they  are  in  existence  further 
than  this:  I  jotted  them  down  in  a  letter  or  memorandum  book, 
or  anything  1  had  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  communicated  to 
Mr.  DOIUNSON  or  Mr.  ( 'ri.l.lNHToN,  who  took  them  down  in  writing. 

Mr.  II  \WKINS  :   I  am  referring  to  what  is  giren  me  in  writing? 
—  \Vcll,  what  you  have  in   writing  is  what  I  took  down  .-• 
time  directly  afterwards. 

The  LOI:I>  Cm  i  :  No,  it  is  not ;  because  it  is  counsel's 

brief. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  any  allusion  being  in 
ahorse  left  with  you? — Yes,  perfectly  well.     1  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  it,  and  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Li'Mi :  That  is,  he  did  not  remember  the  fact? — -Xo  ; 
particularly  I  pressed  him  on  that  point,  and  he  never  remi-mbered 

i.     Mr.  HOI.MKS  made  a  remark  as  to  the  will  in  his  pr. 
— 1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  admissible. 

The  LOUD  CHIF.I  .\<  ;i  I:  Did  you  ask  him  about  the  contents? 
— No,  not  one  single  word,  every  word  I  heard  you  read  then-  is 
utterly  false,  utterly  and  entirely,  there  was  not  a  word  more 
passed  about  the  will  than  what  I  have  related,  except  what  I 
was  going  to  say — the  remark  Mr.  HOLMES  made. 

What  was  that? — Mr.  HOI.MF.S  said,  at  some  pause  about  that 
time,  "  You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  not  seen  the  will." 

Said  to  you? — Said  to  me,  but  he  said,  "The  fact  is,  I  have  had 
no  time  as  yet,  nor  have  I  seen  the  account  of  the  record 
crew  of  the  '  Bella';  but  I  can  get  that  from  the  Hecord  Office." 
He  especially  mentioned  the  Record  Office,  and  I  wondered  in  my 
own  mind  what  connection  there  could  be  between  the  two  ;  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  <  Jet  the  will  at  the  Record  Office? 
— Xo,  not  the  will,  my  lord,  but  the  particulars  of  the  '  Bella.' 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that 
arose  about  the  '  Bella '? — Well,  I  think  the  proceedings  which  I 
was  not  allowed  to  mention  would  have  found  their  way  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  the  Record  Office,  I  think  it  was 
the  other  office  where  all  the  wrecks  and  casualties  are  recorded, 
that  was  the  office  alluded  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  he  did  not  call  at  the  Record 
Office  ? — Yes,  he  called  at  the  Record  Office.  He  either  used  the 
word  the  Record  Office,  or  get  the  record  of  it. 

That  was  more  likely? — The  word  record  was  mentioned.  I 
always  thought  he  said  the  Record  Office — that  has  been  my 
impression. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  be  in  the  record  office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  but  I  understand  this  was  a 
list  of  the  '  Bella's'  crew? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  were  affidavits,  my  lord,  with  reference 
to  the  wreck  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  However,  it  is  not  very  important.* 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  do  not  recollect  the  expression — your 
impression  is  "  office  "  ? — The  word  record  was  used. 

Whether  "of  it"  or  "office,"  you  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
certain? — That  is  it. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  next  step  of  conversation  was?— 
Not  consecutively — I  do  not  recollect — there  was  a  number  of 
other  points  mentioned. 

Did  you  mention  at  all  anything  about  his  omission  to  write 
from  Australia? — Yes, I  did  ;  I  said,  "How  is  it  you  have 
written  to  me  from  Australia  all  these  years?"   He  said,  "Oh,  that 
is  my  fault,  of  course."     Those  are  his  own  words,  I  can  re- 
member them  perfectly. 

Did  you  mention  MOORE? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  did  you  say  about  MOOI:K  ? — 
I  said,  "Where  did  you  leave  MOORE  ?"  and  he  said,  "At  MM:  it.. 
Video,"  ami  I  said,  "  How  did  you  get  there,"  and  he  said,  '•  <  >h, 
by  ship,  of  course." 

At  Monte  Video?— Yes. 

You  said,  "  How  did  you  get  there"? — Yes,  and  he  said,  "  My 
ship,  of  course."  Of  course  1  knew  that  he  could  not  have  got  to 
Monte  Video  by  any  other  mode. 

You  mean  from  Buenos  Ayres? — Yes,  I  knew  that;  but  what 
made  me  ask  the  question  was  to  sec  whether  he  would  allude  to 
"g  ride  across  the  Pampas,  because  that  was  a  remarkably 
ride  which  he  would  naturally  have  alluded  to. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  there  any  allusion  made  to  that? — Not  the 
slightest;  that  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  draw  from  him,  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  thing  he  would  naturally  have  mentioned.  A 
man  who  would  scud  me  back,  as  KOUEI:  did,  the  very  boots  and 
leathers  that  he  rode  across  the  Pampas  in,  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  remembered  that  when  I  alluded  to  it  again.  1  m 
further  allusion  to  Moo;  i  .  I  [,•  ,;tid,  "  I  should  like  to  see  JOHN 
."and  I  made  no  remark  to  that.  I  thought  it  was  likely 
enough  he  would  see  him. 

\\  ;is  any  reference  made  by  you  to  any  things  that  had  been 
sent  over  by  ROGER  ? — Yes,  I  asked  him  if  lie  remembered  sending 
MV  boxes  from  South  America. 

'  i  iosroRD  had  evidently  got  into  a  scrape  here,  about  tho  '  Bella,' and 
the  Record  Office,  and  the  Judge  helped  him  out  of  it. 
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What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — He  said  distinctly  he  did  not  re- 
member. 

Was  anything  further  said  ? — Yes ;  I  asked  him  about  his 
regimental  career  in  Ireland. 

Before  going  to  that,  was  anything  si>id  at  all  about  his  embark- 
ing on  the  '  Bella'? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  All  this  conversation  is  still  at  the 
hotel  V — Still  at  the  hotel — all  this  portion  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  put  in  any  portion  that  occurred  in  the  railway  carriage ; 
every  word  of  it  occurred,  if  I  have  put  in  a  sentence  that  occurred, 
in  the  railway  carriage.  I  won't  distinctly  say  there  was  not,  but 
I  will  swear  every  word  occurred  at  one  or  the  two. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  To  the  best  of  your  belief  at  the  hotel? — To 
the  best  of  iny  belief  at  the  hotel. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  Mr.  HOLMES'S  presence? — In  Mr. 
HOLMES'S  presence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  his 
luggage,  or  about  his  embarking  on  the  'Bella '? — Yes,  there  was 
a  pause.  I  could  not  get  on  with  him,  and  very  often  we  were 
silent,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
those  damned  sailors  never  put  my  luggage  on  board?  "  I  said, 
"  No,  I  never  heard  of  it."  Those  were  his  own  words  and  his 
own  suggestions.  It  is  a  matter  I  could  not  have  suggested  and 
he  made  a  further  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  conversation  which  I 
remember  perfectly  nothing. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  it  was? — Because  it  struck  me  at  the 
moment.  After  that  he  said,  "  How  do  they  know  I  went  on  board 
the '  Bella  ? ' "  and  I  was  going  foolishly  to  say,  "  Why,  Mr.  HOLMES 
only  just  said  you  were  picked  up  by  the  '  Osprey,'"  but  I  checked 
myself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  had  Mr.  HOLMES  told  you  that  ? 
— ( )li,  yes  :  he  toldme  that.  That  was  part  of  Mr.  HOLMES'S  con- 
versation before  the  Defendant  came  into  the  room,  and  I  was  on 
tin-  point  of  saying  so  to  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOB:  You  did  not  finish  your  sentence  before 
we  interposed.  You  were  going  to  say  something  to  the  Defend- 
ant and  you  checked  yourself? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  make  that 
remark. 

-Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  His  question  was,  "  How  do  they  know?  " — 
"  How  do  they  know  that  I  went  on  board  the  '  Bella  ?  ' "  Those 
were  his  words. 

LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Does  it  form  part  of  the  same  sen- 
tence ?  After  a  pause  he  said — one  of  those  pauses  you  describe  ? 
— Yes. 

'  •  I  suppose  you  know  those  damned  sailors  never  put  my  luggage 
on  board?  " — Yes,  he  did. 

And  was  it  at  the  same  time  he  said,  "  How  do  they  know  I 
went  on  board  the  ' Bella? ' "—Yes,  he  did,  my  lord.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  inconsistent  altogether. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  said  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  was  going  to  make  the  remark,  but  I 
did  not  do  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Never  mind  that?—"  I  knewnothing 
at  all  about  it "  was  what  1  said. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  he  make  any  further  allusion  to  it?— I  do 
not  think  I  remember  any. 

Did  he  make  any  allusion  to  an  affidavit  ?— Oh,  yes ;  he  said  "  I 
want  to  know  who  were  those  two  that  made  an  affidavit  that 
I  was  dead  or  was  drowned."  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment to  whom  he  could  refer,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Did  he  make  any  reference  at  all  to  any  servant? — He  men- 
tioned JOHN  MOORE. 

•  Except  JOHN  MOORE?— No,  none  whatever.     Do  you  mean  at 
a  later  part. 

No  ;  1  am  speaking  of  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
any  other. 

By  the  JUI:Y  :  Had  the  Defendant  any  French  accent  in  his 
manner  of  speaking  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  any  further  conversation  in 
the  hotel  ? — I  daresay  you  have  it  before  you. 

I  have  ? — I  cannot  remember  it. 

Now,  was  anything  said  about  how  he  got  from  Chili  to  Rio? 
— He  said  he  went  by  ship,  as  I  have  told  you. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  might  have  been  on  his  imme- 
diate arrival '{— Oh,  from  Chili. 

M  r.  HAWKINS  :  Yes  V— No,  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Santiago 
or  his  ride  acroas  the  Pampas,  not  the  slightest. 

The  LORD  Cm:  .  :  To  his  crossing  the  Andes? — Yes; 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Chili  was  never  mentioned  except  in  connec- 
tion with  7iiy  asking  him  if  he  remembered  his  sending  me  boxes 
from  South  America. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  Chili  then  ?— No,  he  did  not  men- 
tion Chili,  because  I  recollected  that  the  boxes  came  from  Lima 
and  Valparaiso,  and  therefore  I  can  distinctly  state  he  never  said 
about  Chili.  About  that  servant  I  cannot  call  to  mind  when  it 
was,  but  at  some  time  he  mentioned  Tun  MIMUN,  and  lie  H/U'C] 
^"  Where  is  TOM  MUSTON?  I  should  like  to  see  TOM  MrsrON." 
That  was  a  groom  that  ROGER  had— the  stable  lad  from  Tie,l. borne, 
his  first  sen-ant.  There  was  never  the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
servant  he  had  in  South  America,  oxrept  MOOI:K. 

I'.y  the  ,li  [;•,  :  T!,er<-  is  one  thing  at  page  1694  :  "  .\fter  that, 
they  went  downstairs,  called  the  landlord  into  the  room,  jent  for 
the  inspector  of  police,  and  locked  every  door  in  the  hot.  I.  in 
case  I  should  run  away." 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  was  on  the  first  occasion. 

By  the  JURY  :  Did  you  do  that  on  the  first  occasion  ? — Not  any- 
thing like  it.  An  inspector  of  police  either  was  in  the  house  or 
was  sent  for.  If  he  was  sent  for  I  don't  know  by  whom,  but  I 
think  he  was  sent  for.  I  think  he  was  a  friend  of  the  proprietor  s, 
and  he  was  asked  if  anything  further  could  be  done  to  procure  an 
interview.  That  was  our  object  in  speaking  to  him ;  but  as  to 
locking  the  door  of  the  hotel  or  anything,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
as  untrue  as  anything  could  be.  Why  should  the  door  of  the  hotel 
be  locked?  Why,  the  man  would  not  come  out  of  his  room  ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  his  running  away. 

Now,  the  conversation  at  the  hotel  being  concluded,  do  you  re- 
member anything  being  said  about  the  train? — Yes;  they  fixed 
their  time  for  starting,  and  flys  came  round,  and  Mr.  HOLMES  in- 
vited me  to  accompany  them  to  the  station. 

And  you  did  so,  I  believe? — Yes,  I  rode  with  him  to  the  station, 
and  waited  until  the  train  came. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  did  you  get  into  the  same  carriage  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  before  that,  without  the  Defendant  here  being  aware 
of  it,  I  was  struck  with  his  height,  being  taller  than  ROGER,  and  in 
conversation  on  the  platform  with  him  and  Mr.  HOLMES,  I  quietly 
measured  myself  against  him  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  I 
stood  by  the  side  of  him  and  satisfied  myself  that  he  was  consider- 
ably taller  than  ROGER. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Firstly,  was  he  taller  than  you  ? — 
The  Defendant  ? 

Yes  ? — No  ;  he  is  not  taller  than  me,  but  if  he  stretches  him- 
self up  there  is  little  difference  between  us. 

And  what  difference  was  there  between  you  and  ROGER? — 
About  2  or  3  inches.  1  am  about  an  inch  under  6  feet,  and  he 
was  2  or  3  inches  shorter,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
difference  in  height,  and  mentioned  that  directly  afterwards.  1 
was  particularly  struck  with  his  hair,  too,  on  that  occasion.  It 
struck  me  particularly  in  the  carriage,  both  when  1  saw  him  at 
the  hotel  and  afterwards  particularly  in  the  carriage,  and  I  men- 
tioned it  directly  afterwards  to  my  friend  as  we  sat  in  the  carriage ; 
as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  me  the  lamp  of  the  carriage  shone  down 
on  his  hair.  It  curls  up  in  a  mass  of  curls  underneath  the  cap  he 
wore,  rather  a  wave  than  a  curl  perhaps  would  be  the  correct 
expression. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Which  way  did  it  curl? — It  curled  upwards 
from  under  the  cap — most  remarkable  it  was ;  then  it  was  much 
longer  than  now.  It  would  be  just  the  same  now  if  it  had  not 
been  cut  so  short. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  say  about  the  colour? 
— Well,  it  was  very  much  lighter  than  it  is  now.  As  the  light 
shone  upon  it,  I  should  say  it  was  entirely  by  gas  light  that  I  saw 
him  on  that  occasion,  the  hair  bore  no  resemblance  to  what  it  is 
now.  It  was  a  very  rough  mass  of  neglected  hair  then. 

I  was  going  to  say  he  had  just  come  off  a  voyage ;  that  is  not 
so? — His  whole  appearance  bore  out  the  waiter's  description  of  a 
rough,  seafaring  person.  No ;  he  had  been  in  London  then,  my 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  carriage  you  had  a  conversation  going  up 
to  town? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  now  how  the  conversation  commenced? — Not 
how  it  commenced.  The  first  step  taken  was,  Mr.  HOLMES  opened 
the  door  of  a  carriage  in  which  another  person  was  seated,  and 
he  said,  "  Excuse  me ;  as  we  have  business  to  talk  about,  perhaps 
you  will  not  mind  changing  your  seat;"  and  the  person  very 
good-naturedly  got  out,  and  we  three  got  into  the  carriage 
by  ourselves.  I  do  not  remember  what  we  began  with, 
but  I  remember  as  we  went  along  he  turned  to  me  a 
moment  and  he  said, ' '  How's  PEECIVAL?  "  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
for  a  moment,  and  I  said,  "Who?  "  "  PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE,"  he 
said,  "  Oh ! "  I  said,  "  he  is  very  well,"  but  you  know  the  question 
struck  me  immensely,  because  all  the  years  1  have  had  the  plea- 
sure and  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  I  never  heard  any 
individual  soul  ever  call  him  anything  but  "  PERCY,"  among  his 
friends.  The  name  of  PERCIVAL  1  do  not  suppose  he  was  called 
in  his  life  by  anybody  who  knew  him  intimately. 

How  did  ROGER  call  him? — ROGER  never  knew  him  to  my 
knowledge.  The  intimacy  with  Mr.  KADCUFFK,  and  although 
they  were  known  to  one  another  earlier,  it  was  before  I  knew 
Tichborne;  and  during  the  time  I  knew  ROGER,  at  Tich borne,  1 
do  not  remember  Mr.  UADCLIFFE  being  intimate  there  at  all.  1  do 
notrememberRoGERandMr.  RADCLIFFE  ever  meeting  at  Tichborne. 

Mr.  .Justice  LUSH  :  ROGER  did  know  him  ? — ROGER  did  know 
him.  I  knew  that  as  much  as  I  know  of  the  thing.  I  knew  they 
met  in  ROGER'S  schoolboy  days.  I  knew  that  as  a  fact  only. 

You  never  heard  ROGER  speak  of  him? — Never  in  my  life.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  he  had  seen  the  iiame  in  a 
book,  "PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE,"  and  so  asked  me  how  PERCIVAL 
was.  That  was  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  that  drop? — Yes.  "Oh, "I 
said,  "  he  is  very  well,"  and  the  question  dropped. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  carriage,  if  you  cannot  give  the  order  in 
which  it  occurred.  Let  me  ;isk  you  first,  was  any  mention  made 
of  the  grey  pony  in  the  carriage? — Yes;  he  asked  me  if  1  remem- 
bered the  grey  pony  his  uncle  used  to  drive.  That  made  an  im- 
pression on  me. 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  said,  "  I  do  not  remember  it." 
I  did  not  enlighten  him  about  the  pony. 

And  did  that  subject  drop? — That  subject  dropped.  Almost 
every  topic  was  brieif — question  and  answer. 
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You  told  me,  Breaking  of  !  its,  tlmt  that  had  been 

mentioned  to  you  by  another  person  ? — Yrs. 

I  hid  the  grey  pony  been  incut  ioned  by  another  person? — Yes, 
:''iat  and  tin-  rats,  and  that   very  thin;,'  struck  me  when   the 
I',  t'.'iidant  here  asked  me  just  tin-  same  questions. 

l,oi:i>  Cllii  !  .Ir.Min::  Wh<i  was  the  p<  rs"ii  who  liad  men- 
tioned that  to  you? — Hooi.K,  my  h>rd,  at  FOLD'S  Hotel,  describing, 
when  1  qm  stinned  him,  about  the  inrident  of  tlie  voyage. 

.Mr.    Justice    MI;M.(JI::    He    mentioned  the   cat? — V 
told  me  he  often  mentiiined  my  name  on  the  voyage.     I  Ie  :• 
bered  worrying;  Knit  RIDOl'S  eats. 

'J'lie  I.OIMI  Ciiirr  .IrsriCK:  Who  mentioned  those  on  the  voy- 
«r    the    Defendant  V  —  ISm.I.K    mentioned    it   to   me 
previously  at  FolUi's. 

You  say  it  bad  been  mentioned  frequently  on  the  voyage? — 
YK. 

By  whom? — My  name  had  by  tlie  Defendant.  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  whether  he  tdked  much  to  him,  he  said  he 
frequently  mentioned  my  name,  and  he  remembered  the  incident 
of  worrying  KTIII:I:I]M;I.'S  cats. 

He  mentioned  this  on  the  voyage? — Yes. 

.Mr.  Justiee  Lrsn :  And  so  about  the  grey  pony? — And  so 
about  the  grey  pony.  That  made  a  great,  impression  on  my  mind. 
All  these  questions  were  volunteered  by  the  Defendant. 

Now  was  Canterbury  made  the  subject  of  the  conversation? — 
Ye<.  I  know  he  was  silent  as  we  came   along  half  the   tli 
and  I  kept  thinking,  and  at  last  Canterbury  came  into  my  mind, 
and  I  said,  "  By-the-byp.  you  were  quartered  once  in  this  county," 
and  he   said.    '•  No,"  and  I   said,    "Why   don't  you   ren 
Canterbury?  "  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  I  had  forgotten   Canter- 
bury was  in  Kent."     I  was  not  likely  to  forget  that  answer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  there  anything  more  about  it? — Then,  I 
think  1  asked  him  about  Ireland.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  previous  conver.-ation  about  his  regiment  had  not  occurred  in 
the  hot"l,  but  either  in  the  carriage  or  in  the  hotel;  and  I  asked 
him  where  he  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  and  he  said  "Dublin," 
and  I  said,  ••  Where  else?"  and  he  could  not  remember  anywhere 
else,  and  I  thought  of  that  accident  to  his  groom  at  Canterbury ; 
and  I  said  "  Do  not  you  remember  anything  else?  "  and  pressed 
him  ;  and  then  he  said  "  At  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,"  those  were 
the  very  words  he  uttered ;  and  I  recollected  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  Curragh  never  had  been  formed  in  those  days,  nor  was  it. 
The  Carabineers  might  have  been  quartered  in  Newbridge,  but 
whether  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  speak  at  all  of  the  name  of  the  colonel  ?— Yes,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  remembered  the  name  of  the  colonel,  because  I 
remembered  the  name  of  Colonel  JACKSON.  •> 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  said  so  ? — No,  I  did,  that  made 
me  ask  the  question,  but  he  did  not  remember — could  not  give 
me  any  name. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  When  you  i.sked  the  name  of  the  colonel,  what 
did  he  say? — He  said  he  could  not  remember,  lie  gave  me  no 
name,  and  I  gave  him  none. 

Do  you  remember  hia  referring  to  any  accident  that  had 
happened  in  Ireland  about  one  of  his  horses? — Yes,  I  asked  him 
if  he  remembered  anything  happening  on  the  occasion  of  his 
charger  running  away,  because  I  had'that  incident  of  poor  CLARKE 
in  my  memory  at  the  time,  and  he  could  not  give  any  answer. 
He  did  not  recollect  anything. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
any  what? — Anything  happening  when  his  charger  ran  away. 

Are  you  sure  you  used  the  word  charger? — Quite  sure.  I  am 
certain  I  used  that,  because  it  was  always  described  as  his  charger 
in  Koc.Kit's  letters,  and  in  any  mention  of  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  could  not  remember  anything  of  it? — He 
could  not  remember  anything  whatever. 

He  said  so? — Yes,  he  could  not  remember.  That  is  what  he 
said  to  most  things.  I  did  not  relate  that  circumstance  to  him 
eil  her. 

Do  you  remember  his  mentioning  GoiLFOYLE? — Yes,  that  is 
another  question.  I  asked  him  about  GUILKOYLE  because  I  knew 
I  toil  EH  had  known  him  at  Tichhorne. 

The  LoiiD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  you  say  about  GCILKOYI.K, 
what  did  you  ask  ? — I  said,  I  suppose  you  remember  GUILFOYLE  ? 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  he  is  settled  out  at  Sydney  now,  and 
doing  very  well  there,"  which  1  knew,  and  he  said,  "I  used 
frequently  to  go  out  and  see  him  of  a  Sunday  afternoon."  These 
were  his  very  words. 

At  Sydney?— -At  Sydney,  my  lord. 

Air.  HAWKINS  :  Was  anything  more  .said  about  Sydney,  or  about 
Gi  ll.royu:  ? — No;  I  do  not  seem  to  remember  anything  more. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  .said,  or  any  observation  being 
interposed  by  Mr.  HOLMES  with  reference  to  money? — I  remember 
some  conversation  or  some  remark  being  made  by  Mr.  HOLMES 
about  his  having  tiavelled  on  tlie  proceeds  of  his  commission, 
lie  mentioned  what  his  eommifsion  had  been  sold  for. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKI  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  remember  now  a  little  more 
precisely  what  the  observation  was? — I  asked  Mr.  HOI.MKS  how 
lie  <_'i>t  money  whilst  he  was  travelling. 

Y"n    risked    Mr.    HOI.MIS?      Ye.-;.     I  asked   Mr.  HOLMES  that, 
.'inil  hi'    ."lid    that    he    lived  on    the    proceeds   ol'    his  COniE 
were   Mr.    Ib'i.Mts's  remarks.     I   do  not  feel  quii 
whelhiT   Unit    oreiin-eil   in    eon  ve  rsa  I  ion   in  the  room  previous  to 
the  1 1  ..niinu'  in,  or    whether  it  occurred  during  a  break 

in  the  conversation.     On  one  occasion  it  occurred  I  am  quite  sure. 


Mr.  HAWKIN<  :  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about 

re  lie  went  abroad  ? — Yes,  that  was  another  tiling 

nckme.     lie  said,  "Doy eiiiember  my  going  over  with 

vou  to  Tiehborne   to  take  leave  of  my  uncle  and  aunt  before  I 

The   I.oi:l>    Cn  :   The   Defendant  said   that? — Yes, 

the  Defendant  said  that.  He  began  to  volunteer  one  or  two 
quest  inns  like  lhat.  There  were  one  or  two  more  1  cannot  re- 
men  i; 

take  leave  of  my  uncle  and  aunt''? — Yes.     I  said,  "I  do 
not  remember,"  because  it  was  fully  in  my  memory  that  he  did 
ima 

You  knew  he  had  not  come? — I  knew  he  had  not,  but  I  did 
n  him  a  ihit  contradiction.  I  said  I  do  not  remember 
•  1  carried  out  the  idea  I  had  formed  all  through — that  I 
would  hear  the  whole  of  what  he  had  to  say.  There  was  another 
question  he  asked  me  just  at  the  same  time.  He  volunteered  that 
too.  He  said,  "  You  remember  that  man  that  used  to  come  over 
from  Winchester  to  clean  the  pictures."  It  occurred  to  me 
immediately  who  he  meant,  and  I  said,  "What  is  his  name?" 
and  he  could  not  remember  his  name,  but  he  said  directly  it  was 
a  one  eyed  man  that  used  to  come  over  from  Winchester.  That 
fixed  itself  very  strongly  in  my  memoiy.  He  made  a  further 
remark  at  the  same  time  about  Southampton.  Shall  I  tell  it  you? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  do. — lie  said,  "You  remember  coming 
down  to  Southampton  with  me  to  see  me  on  board?  "  and  I  said, 
'•  No,  I  did  not  go  with  you  to  see  you  on  board."  I  contradicted 
him  there,  and  he  said,  "  Do  not  you  remember  my  giving  the 
priest  there  some  silver  for  the  poor  before  I  went  away  'i  "  I 
s,:id,  -'No,  I  was  not  there."  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  priest. 

You  are  not  sure  about  that  ? — No,  I  think  he  did,  but  as  I  am 
not  sure,  perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  it.  I  know  who  the  priest 
was. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  conversation  before  you  arrived 
at  the  station  ?  —  I  do  not  just  at  the  moment. 

Now  during  that  time  did  you  notice  at  all  in  the  course  of  this 
conversation  the  mode  in  which  any  of  his  words  were  pronounced? 
— Oh,  yes  ;  his  language  was  constantly  just  the  language  one 
hears  amongst  workmen,  such  as — he  would  say  I'eered  so  and  so, 
and  expressions  like  that,  and  hia  mode  of  expressing  himself 
altogether  was  that  of  a  person  of  very  low  station,  of  very  low 
associates. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OH:  Anything  foreign  in  the  accent? — Oh, 
not  the  slightest,  my  lord.  It  was  what  you  call  low,  vulgar 
English. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  expressions  you  noticed,  were  they  expres- 
sions you  ever  noticed  fall  from  HOGEK  TICHBOKNE'S  lips? — Never 
in  his  life. 

You  arrived  at  London  Bridge,  I  think,  and  Mr.  HOLMES  and 
the  Defendant  got  out.  By-the-bye,  I  ought  to  have  asked,  was 
the  Defendant's  wife  in  the  carriage  with  you? — No,  we  were  in 
different  carriages.  She  was  with  Mrs.  HOLMES  and  some  other 
person. 

At  any  rate  only  you  three  were  in  that  carriage  ? — Only  us 
three.  I  got  out  and  spoke  to  them.  I  should  have  said  before, 
at  Gravcscnd  I  was  anxious,  as  I  had  not  seen  her,  just  to  get  a 
word  from  her  if  possible,  and  so  I  walked  up  to  her  and  tried  to 
extract  a  word. 

But  at  London  Bridge,  I  think,  Mr.  HOLMES  and  the  Defendant 
left  the  train? — Yes,  and  1  got  out  and  took  leave  of  them. 

You  went  on  to  Charing  Cross? — I  went  on  to  Charing  Cross, 
and  .Mr.  1  IOI.MF.S  said  he  was  going  to  take  them  to  his  own  house. 

That  was  at  Croydou  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  mention,  on  the 
second  occasion  I  saw  them,  then  there  was  never  a  single  word 
of  complaint  made  about  our  conduct  to  Lady  TICHBOKNE  by  him 
or  anybody  else  on  the  tirst  visit.  The  only  statement  made  was 
by  Mr.  HOLMES.  It  did  not  strike  me  at  all  as  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint, lie  said,  "The  fact  is  in  consequence  of  your  visit  here 
the  other  day  I  found  him  in  great  difficulties.  The  landlord 
insisted  on  the  bill  being  paid  and,  therefore,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
come  down  to  take  them  to  my  own  house  until  I  can  take  them 
to  Paris  to  see  his  m  >ther,  and  if  she  recognises  them  then," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  take  such  steps  as  Counsel  should  advise  me," 
and  we  parted.  I  stopped  immediately.  I  dare  say  I  am  in- 
i  in  mentioning  it,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  out,  and  I  know 
you  like  candour.  At  London  Bridge  I  got  into  a  second  class 
carriage  in  which  was  riding  l/idy  Donjirn's  own  groom  or 
servant,  Tom  SAN--O:;,  who  had  been  down  hours  before,  sent 
down  with  a  view  of  getting  a  .sight  of  him  if  possible.  I  joined 
him  there  in  the  carriage,  and  came  on  to  the  telegraph  station  at 
Charing  Cross,  lie  also  took  a  survey  of  the  Defendant  while  we 
were  waiting  for  the  tiain  at  Gravesend. 

Now.  the  letter  which  you  had  received  from  For.n's  Hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  to  the  Defendant  you  had  not  delivered  ? — 
No,  1  made  up  my  mind  I  would  not  deliver  it  after  the  considera- 
tion. 

And  your  reason? — Because  1  was  sure  he  was  not  ROGER 
TK:IIIIOI:NK.  Mr.  HOI.MKS  never  asked  me  for  the  letter  again, 
never  alluded  to  it. 

\\  In  i  ultimate!;  did  \uii  do  with  that  letter? — It  was  very  lab1 
that  night  -- -1 ;' o'clock  I  id',  ire  1  got  back  to  my  hotel,  and  I  took 
it  the  lust  ihiug  next  morning  to  dray's  Inn,  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
I'ITM:,  of  Messrs.  I!O\VKLI:  and  PliKKE.  Mr.  BUWKEI;,  the 
brother  of  this  Mr.  BOVVKEI;,  was  then  acting  as  solicitor  for  the 
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Dowager,  engaged  in  these  matters  of  business  for  her,  and  was 

going  over  to  Paris  that  very  day,  and  I  thought  the  proper 

?  to  do  with  it,  as  it  was  a  letter  from  the  Dowager  herself 

id  as  I  was  sure  her  son  was  not  in  London,  was  to  give  it  back  to 
I  felt,  perhaps,  in  that  I  was  a  little  uncourteous  to  Mrs. 
*  ORD,  who  had  entrusted  the  letter  to  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  gave  it  to  be  returned  to  the 
Dowager?— I  gave  it  into  Mr.  BOWKER'S  own  hands,  to  be 
returned  unopened  as  I  received  it.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  were  the  contents,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  letter 
since. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  now  call  attention  to  the  Defendant's 
affidavit  of  this  interview.  That  is  page  37  of  the  affidavit,  para- 
graph 72.  Will  you  just  attend  to  this,  as  I  want  to  put  a  ques- 
tion upon  it  to  you.  "  On  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  January,  1867, 
the  said  VINCENT  GOSFORD  again  called  upon  me  and  had  a  pro- 
longed interview  with  me  at  the  said  hotel,  and  accompanied  me 
in  the  train  to  London.  During  such  interview,  1  and  the  said 
VINCENT  GOSFORD  discussed  various  matters  and  circumstances 
relating  to  the  TICHBORNE  and  DOUGHTY  families,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tichborne  and  Upton,  with  which  we  were  both 
familiar.  The  said  VINCENT  GOSFORD  has  since  had  another 
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interview  with  me,  and  I  then  again  very  fully  discussed  with  the 
'INCENT  GOSFORD  such  matters  and  circumstances,  and  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  said  VINCENT  GOSFORD  various  facts 
which  occurred  previous  to  my  leaving  England  in  the  year  1853, 
some  of  which  were  only  known  to  me,  and  the  said  VINCENT 
IRD  admitted  that  some  of  sm-h  facts  had  escaped  his  recol- 
m  until  they  were  recalled  to  hi.;  memory  by  mi',  but  that 
he  then  well  remembered  such  that  fact!  .li.l  occur  M  Stated  by 

lj    believe    that    [    proved   to   tin'   said   \  . 
«D,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that,  I  was  the  eldest  sou  of 
the  said  Sir  JAMES  FRANCE  DOUGHTY  TICHBORNE."    Is  there,  so 


far  as  regards  the  interview  which  took  place  at  Gravesend  on  the 
8th,  either  at  the  hotel  or  in  the  train,  any  truth  in  that? — Not  a 
single  word  of  truth  so  far  as  regards  Gravesend. 

I  am  coming  to  the  other  matter  presently.  As  far  as  regards 
Gravesend  you  say  no  ? — Not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  I  am  very 
much  distracted.  I  do  not  like  to  make  an  observation,  but 
observations  and  remarks  are  made,  below  here  in  such  an  audible 
tone  that  I  feel  myself  very  often  distracted  when  L  want  to  attend 

ll(     ething  else.     So  I   only  mention  it  that — that  they  may 

(•.online  their  remurl 

•  KOHD  protoiidod  to  bo  u  very  ill-uaod  man. 
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NDANT  :  Who  are  they— he  ought  to  state  who  nuke 

rks,  my  lord  V 

'I'lir  LORD  Ciin  :  I  must  request  that  there  should  be 

no  observation. 

The  Wnxrvs  :  Sometimes  I  catch  a  word,  and  sometimes  not ; 
hut  they  ;irc'  .so  pointedly  directed  to  answers  given  that  it  di 
me.     I  merely  ask  it  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  I.di:i)  CIHI T  .IrsricK:   ?<m  are  mile  right, 

'I  lie  DlHNl'AM:   /   Iliink   it  litinll;/ f/ih-  to   in,  ,/.,.-,,• 

'  r  (i  niifii/i/iri  lii  >/*inn  llml  il  /.<  /  ii-lni  iiin,l>'  tin  i-i-iniirks. 
The  \\'l  INI>s  :    /  lnnr  llit in  from  la  loir.      I  n-ill  tint  fin/  u-lii  re  they 
rniue  from.      One  I  iliftinctl;/  Inn, •, 

The    DEFENDANT:   1'rnm   inf.'      TO*   /mi;   beard  t,i   my 

ooaueL 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes,  but  with  reference  to  my  answers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  On  the  9th  of  January,  1S07,  is  a  letter,  on  the 
day  following  this  interview. 

The  I.oi;i>  Cm'  :  That  is  the  letter  to  the  mother? 

The'  letter  to  the  mother,  the  day  following  the  interview. 

The  I. OKI*  CHIEF  JUSTHT.  :  The  one  beginning  "Dear  and 
beloved  mamma."  That  has  been  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  However,  it  makes  it  more  intelli- 
gible. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  struck  me  as  convenient. 

The  LOKI)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  mistakes  of  spelling  have  been 
pointed  out,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  let 


You  can  do  it  from  the  print 
Mr.  HAWKINS  : 

"International  Hotel  (late  Terminus)  London  P,iid_T  S  K. 

"Jauy  9th  I«li7 

"  dear  and  beloved  mamma  I  am  here  and  am  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  coming  to  see  you.  ()  do  come  over  and  see 
me  at  once,  and  i  will  not  go  out  of  the  Hotel  until  you  come.  I 
have  been  down  to  tichborue  and  had  .1  look  at  the  dear  old  place 
once  more,  and  it  made  my  heart  bled  to  look  at  the  distraction 
there  has  been  made  there  .  but  has  my  poor  brother  is  dead  we 
will  not  mention  that  subject  again  let  the  past  be  past  and  no 
more  about  it.  I  have  seen  Mr.  GOSFORD  he  seems  very  much 
change  to  what  he  uao  to  bo  ho  came  down  in  the  tram  from 
Gravesend  last  night  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  And  he  seems 
to  deny  every  thing  i  put  him  in  mind  of.  He  says  he  do  not 
remember  me  coming  down  in  the  coach  from  London  with  me 
to  tichborne.  I  had  u  hour  conversation  with  him  about  different 
things  Mamma  that  no  body  in  the  world  have  told  him  but  me. 
I  even  told  him  under  what  circumstance  MOOKEX  came  left  me, 
you  must  remember  Mamma  i  wrote  to  him  from  almost  every  place'. 
Mr.  CULLINGTON  &  a  lot  more  would  insist  on  seeing  me,  at 
Gravesend  when  they  came  .  and  because  i  did  not  wish  to  see 
them  until  I  had  seen  you  they  were  very  angry.  Oh  do  come  at 
once  to  the  Hotel  Mamma  and  i  will  not  go  until  you  come  every 
thing  will  be  explained  when  you  come  it  dangerous  for  me  to  go 
out  has  some  of  the  bills  i  drew  in  Sydney  are  due  and  i  believe 
they  intend  to  arrest  me  if  i  attemp  to  leave  England  so  do  come 
at  once  mamma  1  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  the  telegram  i  sent 
from  new  york. 

"  Hoping  i  wil  not  have  to  wait  long  before  i  see  you  I  liem-iin 
your  affectionate  Son  | ;.  <j.  TICIIBORNE." 

There  is  a  question  occurs  to  me  in  reading  this  letter— did  the 
Defendant  ever  go  down  with  you  in  a  coach  from  London  to 
Tichborne  ?— Never,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  after  IK  17  no 
coach  ever  ran  from  London  to  Tichborne  that  I  ever  heard  of  J 
went  down  to  Tichbonie  on  the  6th  June,  1847,  and  went  down 
by  rail  to  Winchester. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Your  question  was,  did  the  Defendant  ever 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Yes. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JCSTICE  :  You  did  not  mean  that  ?  * 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No,  I  ought  to  have  put  it  with  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE i — No,  never  on  any  occasion  whatever. 

Hie  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  railway  was  open  in  1847? 

Yes,  and  then  there  is  another  point.  "Here  is  a  letter -to  the 
Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE,  Sir  JAM  KS'S  wife,  that  would  only  have 
applied  to  the  year  after  1853,  when  UOUKR  Ticinioi'.NE  had  left 
England.  He  was  never  resident  at  Tichborne  during  any  time 
that  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think,  he  .says,  that  this  is  the  expres- 
sion. '-He  says/'  that  is  you,  "he  do  not  remember  coming 
down  in  the  coach  from  London  with  me  to  Tichborne."  I  mean 
it  does  not  refer  to  her  residence  in  England?— No,  it  i.s  directing 
her  attention  to  a  fact  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  be  cognisant, 
and  of  which  she  could  not  be  cognisant,  because  she  was  not  at 
liehborne. 

Mr.  Justic  LUSH  :  It  implies  that  the  mother  must  have  known 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  at  all  events  the  fact  never  occurred?— 
The  fact  never  occurred,  and  I  do  not,  believe  there  was  anv 
running  after  is  17. 

Does  that  call  to  your  mind  whether  or  not  that  subject  was 
mentioned  in  the  train  or  hotel?— What  subject  y 

The  LORD  Clin  i  .1 .    -  ICE  :  About  going  down  in  the  coach? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  Did  he  put  any  question  to  you  upon  it? 


-  1 1    never  alluded  to  it     I  never  knew  of  it  until  it  came  from 

that  1. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  subject  was  not  mentioned?— The  subject 

'I  mentioned. 

Mr .  TAVI.OI:  (Juryman):  1  think  that  is  the  letter  in  which 
the  disputed  w<.nl  ••  London  ''  occurred. 

Mr.  .MC.MAHON:  The  Juryman  i.s  right ;  it  is  so  (handing  the 
letter  to  them). 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   TVru  is  another  letter,  of  which  I  must  read  a 
line  or  two,  of  the  ll'th  of  February,  LSI!/,  addressed  by  ti 
fendaut  to  Lady  TK'IIHOKXK. 

The   Loi:i>  CIHEI    JI-SIICF,  :  This  letter  has  been   read. 
only  want  the  top  passage. 
Sir  HAWKINS  :  That  : 

Tl"'  LORD  Cm  :   It  is  dated  l-.'th  February,  1867  :— 

nine  here  on  last  Saturday  he  did  not  know"  1  was  here 
une  to  see  Mr.  HOPKINS  but  Mr.  HOI-KINS  would  not 
S|1''  1""1  '"'  wrote  such  a  lot  of   falsehoods  to   him  about 

me.  (  fiosKORD  is  quite  willing  to  believe  i  am  myself  now  he  has 
told  a  great  many  people  about  here  that  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken he  pretends  to  be  very  angry  with  CUI,I,IN<;TON  for  writing 
what  he  did  to  my  friend  HOPKINS  and  say  he  did  not  orl 
him  to  do  so." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  you  were  quite  willing  to  believe  the  Defendant  was 
ROQEB  TiciiHORNK?  —  Certainly  not. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  That  was  in  February,  and  we  have  only  got  to 
an  interview  in  January.     The  Defendant's  opinion,  in  February, 
must  have   been   formed  on  different  grounds  than  those  which 
in  January  ;  therefore  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  about  it  now. 
The   '  '•  JI-STICE  :  The  letter  states  that  he  had 

there,  confessing  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  is  now  anxious  to 
recognise  the  1  Defendant ;  that  is  the  point. 

The  WITNESS  :  There  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  I 
challenge  him  to  produce  any  word  I  ever  wrote  or  any  person  to 
whom  1  ever  said  so,  to  any  mortal  being  alive ;  and  there  is  only 
one  word  of  truth  in  that  letter,  and  that  is  where  he  says  he  came 
down  to  see  Mr.  HOPKINS  because  he  was  very  angry ;  that  is  just 
the  truth.  I  did  go  down  by  a  night  train.  I  travelled  up  from 
Wales  by  the  night  train  to  challenge  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  his  face 
how  he  dared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  see  Mr.  HOPKINS ?— I  drove  from 
Basingstoke,  and  pulled  up  at  Mr.  HOI-KIXS'S  door  before 
any  other  door  in  Alresford. 

He  would  not  see  you  ?— That  was  another  occasion,  the  occa- 
sion Mrs.  GREENWOOD  has  related.  He  had  gone  to  Hrookwood, 
and  so  little  idea  had  I  that  I  was  on  bad  terms  with  Mr.  Hork 
that  after  that  letter  I  wrote  him  I  did  not  know  I  was  not  on  as 
friendly  terms  as  when  1  left  Hampshire.  I  had  known  him.  and 
had  dined  with  him  years  and  years. 

Did  you  pretend  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  CULLINGTON  for  any- 
thing?—.lust  the  contrary.     Mr.  CULUNGTON,  who  had  sent  me 
down  a  copy  of  Mr.  HOPKINS'S  letter,  and  without  saying  anything 
to  my  wife,  I  went  off  and  challenged  him  to  his  face  for  making 
.  such  statements. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  as  a  fact,   you  went  to  Tichborne 

Chapel  .'—I  did.    That  is  quite  true,  and  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  GREEN- 

j  WOOD  at  the  same  time  and  explained  the  whole  evidence,  because 

I  thought  she  would  wonder  why  1  did  not  go  and  call  on  her, 

i  being  so  close.     I  dare  anybody  to  say  that  I  gave  a  shadow  of 

reason  for  any  alteration  of  opinion. 

After  your  interview  at  Gravesend,  I  believe  you  did  make 
communications.  I  mean  to  say,  the  result  of  your  opinion  to 
other  persons?— To  Lady  TICHBORNE;  and  as  a  proof  how  soon 
I  made  up  my  mind,  when  I  left  the  Defendant  and  his  party  at 
London  Bridge,  I  came  on  to  Charing  Cross,  and  then  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  SANSON  and  another  person,  walked  across  the 
road  to  the  telegraph  station  there,  and  sent  the  telegram  to  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  which  is  set  out  in  my  answer.  ]  think  she  preserved 
the  original. 

Ami  your  opinion  was  asked  by  persons?— By  no  end.  I  was 
beset  with  applications  to  know  what  my  opinion  was.  I  could 
not  avoid  riving  the  opinion.  That  is  the  first  opinion  I  gave 
to  Lady  DOUGHTY  that  very  night  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the 
train. 

Is  that  the  telegram  you  sent  on  that  very  day  (handing  it)? 
Dr.    KKXF.AI.Y:  Now,  you  know,  Mr.  HAWKINS,   that   is   not 
admissible. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  only  to  identify  it. 
Dr.  KKNEALY  :  1  suppose  I  may  interpose  a  question.     Is  that 
the  identical  paper  you  wrote  ? 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  No,  that  is  the  telegram. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  Then  please  not  t,,  look  at  it. 

The  LORI,  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  That  is  a  very  nice  question. 

Dr.   KKNK.M.Y  :   Is  not  that  correct,  mv  lord  ?     lie  has  no  richt 

1  A«l.     —4     _  —At il_  1*1  •  .  •     • 


Here  again  the  Judges  show  a  "  foregone  conclusion." 


to  look  at  a  paper  (hat  he  did  not  write' himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSHCE:  1  am  not  sure  of  that.     It  has  not 
been  decided  yet  with  reference  to  telegrams. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  If  so,  there  is  no  means  of  proving  telegrams. 

Dr.  KFNFAI.Y  :  The  original  paper  ought  to  be  produced. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  want  more  than  this,  Mr. 
You  have  the  oath  of  the  witness  to  a  certain  point. 
He  says  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  telegram.     That  telegram  is  in 
accordance  with  what  he  has  stated  here  to-day,  ami  if  i< 
there  it  in  for  /lie  iw  of  the  Defendant's  court.-*/. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  do  not  want  more? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  withdraw  it,  or  put  it 
in  at  their  option.  This  is  the  telegram  that  bears  that  date,  and 
another  telegram  at  the  same  time. 

The  WITNESS  :  Not  at  the  same  time  quite.  The  simple  differ- 
ence is,  that  I  said  I  wrote  it.  The  clerk  wrote  it  down  at  my 
dictation.  That  is  all  the  difference. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  might  be  a  question  whether  you 
cannot  use  it  without  the  telegraph  clerk  to  prove  that  to  be  the 
identical  telegram. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think  it  worth  the  expense  or  trouble 
of  bringing  the  telegraph  clerks  here,  because  even  then  there 
might  be  an  objection  raised. 

The  WITNESS  :  Let  me  explain  that ;  the  other  telegram  I  sent 
the  same  night  from  Euston-square. 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Look  at  that  and  read  it  to  yourself  (handing 
a  letter  to  the  witness).  Substantially  I  have  put  the  question. 
It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  HOLMES  to  SLAUGHTER  and  CULLINGTON,  of 
the  8th  of  October,  1867.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  portrait 
from  South  America.  Listen  to  this,  Mr.  Gosford. 

Master  COCK  BURN: 

"  25  Poultry,  London,  E.G.     October  8th  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIRS,— 
"  TICHBOKNE  v.  TICHBORNE."    "  TICHBORNE  v.  MOSTYN." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enquire  of  your  clients,  particu- 
larly Mr.  GOSFORD,  if  they  know  anything  of  a  Portrait  of  Mr. 
ROGER  CHAHLES  TICHBOP.XE  with  a  Straw  Hat.  My  Client  tells 
me  that  he  had  his  likeness  taken  with  such  a  Hat  in  South 
America,  and  sent  the  Portrait  home  with  many  other  things  in 
a  Box  addressed  to  Mr.  GOSFORD.  Its  production  would  go  far 
to  establish  the  truth,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  by  your  tracing  out  the  Portrait  if  possible.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  Sir  ROGER  saw  the  identical  straw  Hat 
in  Alresford. — I  am,  Yours  truly,  JOHN  HOLMES. 

••  Messrs.  SLAUHHTER  and  CULLINGTON." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Xow,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  was  there  any  such  portrait 
as  that  referred  to?— Xonc  whatever.  The  first  box  that  came 
to  me  came  from  Lima,  before  the  portrait  had  been  taken  at  all. 
It  was  after  he  crossed  to  Santiago. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Will  you  read  the  last  paragraph  again  V 

Muster  COCKBURN  :  "  It  was  only  last  week  that  Sir  ROGER 
saw  the  identical  straw  Hat  in  Alresford." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  a  long 
reference.  At  pages  1,292  and  1,293,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cross-examination  about  these  portraits. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  say  no  such  portrait  came 
over? — No  such  portrait  came  whatever  in  the  box;  no  portrait 
whatever  ever  came  to  me  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  says  about  the  straw  hat  in  Alresford. 
I  understood  the  portrait  was  taken  in  South  America.  Did  any 
straw  hat  come  home  in  the  box  sent  to  you?— I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

The  DEFENDANT  :  A  Panama  hat  it  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Pray  do  not  interrupt.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it  through  your  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  do  not  recollect  a  straw  hat  ? — Nothing 
whatever  ;  mind  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  quite  possible. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  articles. 

What  became  of  the  things? — I  had  possession  of  them  for 
years,  in  so  far  as  I  kept  possession  against  Mr.  ALFRED  TICII- 
who  was  excessively  fond,  when  he  came  home,  of  getting 
possession  of  all  those  things  of  Mr.  ROGER'S.  For  instance,  the 
prairie  horseman's  suit  was  very  attractive  to  him,  and  several 
other  things,  the  uniform,  helmet,  and  spurs  ;  schoolboy-like  he 
would  get  at  them  whenever  he  could.  Otherwise  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  my  possession. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean 
that  he  did  take  them  away? — I  daresay  he  took  some  away  at 
the  time.  He  used  to  run  in  and  out  of  my  house  when  he  liked. 
He  would  go  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD  and  get  possession  of  them.  I 
daresay  I  can  produce,  if  it  is  any  object,  a  letter  that  is  written 
to  me  when  at  Downside,  specially  requesting  me  to  send  him 
TICHBOP.XE'S  dress  sword  for  a  performance  at  Christmas. 
It  shows  they  were  all  in  my  possession.  They  were  all  in  my 
possession,  if  that  is  all  you  want  to  know,  until  I  left  Hamp- 
shire, in  fact. 

What  became  of  them  afterwards  ?— They  went  into  the  pos- 
session then  of  the  Dowager  I^ady  TICHBOHNE,  who  took  possession 
of  everything,  his  large  Indian  outfit,  and  everything,  and  had 
them  stowed  away  in  a  room  at  Tichborne. 

Wh-  ;  Tichliorne  from  Alresford,  three  miles? — Not 

as  much  as  that.     A  mile  and  a  half  one  way,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  You  did  not  call  Tichborne  Alresford?— 

No. 

How  should  it  g.a  to  Alresford?— What? 

The   straw  hat? — I  can  form  no  idea.     There  are  nobody's 
hands  in  Alresford  into  which  such  a  thing  could  come  un 
had  been  given  to  somebody  from  Tichborne  ll< 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Vow,  you  are  acquainted,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  with  Mr.  BULPETT,  the  banker,  at  Alresford  ?— Yes,  1 


knew  him  as  a  friend  for  many  years,  from  1817  up  to  the  time  I 
dined  with  him  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  in  fact  he  was  a  leading 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  with  whom  I  banked  in  Hampshire. 
Were  you  under  some  pecuniary  obligation  to  Mr.  BULPETT,  I 
do  not  want  to  go  further  into  that,  I  want  to  know  the  fact?—  I 
was  under  a  pecuniary  obligation,  if  you  call  an  ordinary  banking 
transaction  like  that  one  ;  that  is  when  I  left  Hampshire  to  go 
into  Wales,  1  had  an  overdrawn  banking  account. 

That  is  what  I  meant?—  I  do  not  consider  it  an  obligation 
at  all. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "Obligation"  you  used  in  the  sense 
of  liability. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  what  I  meant. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  consider  myself  liable,  my  lord,  when 
he  held  perfectly  good  landed  security  for  every  shilling  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Were  you  in  town  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1867  ?—  Yes,  I  was  up  in  June,  1867. 

I  think  you  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  BULPETT  on  the  2 
May,  1867,  conveying  an  invitation  to  you.  You  will  find  two 
letters  there,  and  they  will  speak  for  themselves  (handing  two 
letters  to  the  witness)  ?  —  Yes,  both  I  received  in  Wales.  The 
first  is  an  invitation.  I  answered  that,  and  fixed  a  day  when  I 
should  be  in  town. 

The  first  is  the  invitation.     "  My  Dear  Sir." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  cannot  read  Mr.  BULPETT'S  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  got  an  invitation  from  him?  —  I  did. 

It  does  not  signify  :  what  is  the  date  of  the  invitation  ?  —  24th 
of  May. 

You  came  to  town?  —  Not  in  consequence  of  that. 

You  did  come  to  town  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  —  1  did. 

Being  in  town,  did  you  on  the  4th  of  June  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  him  ?  —  I  suppose  I  received  it  on  the  5th  of 
June.  It  is  dated  the  4th. 

Hand  me  those  back.  Was  that  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr. 
BULPETT  at  the  Grosvenor  ?—  It  was.  I  had  written  to  him  to 
say  I  should  be  in  town  on  such  a  day,  and  he  fixed  that  one. 

Did  you  dine  with  him  at  the  Grosvenor  on  the  5th  of  June  ?— 
Yes,  I  presume  that  is  the  day. 

The  reference  to  this  is  at  page  1616.  Having  received  your 
invitation  did  you  go  there  ?  —  Yes,  I  met  him  at  the  Grosvenor. 

\\Vre  you  and  Mr.  BULPETT  alone  as  far  as  the  dinner  was  con- 
cerned ?  —  Yes,  the  whole  time. 

Had  you  before  you  went  to  dinner,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  any  intima- 
tion at  all  that  you  would  see,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
Defendant  ?  —  Not  the  smallest.  It  had  never  entered  my  head  ; 
if  it  had  I  would  not  have  gone  most  certainly. 

Do  I  really  rightly  understand  that  between  February  and  June 
on  this  day  you  had  had  no  communication  with  the  Defendant 
at  all?  —  No,  I  had  had  no  communication  whatever  with  the  De- 
fendant, since  earlier  than  February,  since  Gravesend. 

Since  Gravesend?  —  Yes,  I  had  never  seen  him. 

You  went  there,  as  you  have  told  us,  not  expecting  to  see  him  ? 

—  I  have  put  myself  in  his  way  but  he  declined  to  come  to  me  — 
through  his  solicitors  I  mean. 

After  dinner  did  you  propose  to  Mr.  BULPETT  to  do  anything  ? 

—  Yes,  I  got  vapoured.      He  was  not  a  man  that  smokes,   and  it 
was  a  fine  summer's  evening.     We  had  taken  as  much  wine  as  we 
cared  for.  We  dined  rather  early,  six  o'clock  I  think.    I  proposed 
that  we  should  go  out  and  see  something,  or  have  a  drive  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

What  did  Mr.  BULPETT  say  to  that? 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  Am  I  really  to  hare  nil  these  conversations  iritli 
Mr.  BULFETT?, 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Sfost  unquestionably  ;  the  whole  of  this 
lias  been  e.raini»ril  In, 

Dr.  KENEALY  :    The  Defendant  n-as  mil  present  fit  it.   I  (In  not  seek 

to  exclude  anything  that  tin'  Defendant  wot  present  at.    Thit  seems 

some  preliminary  eonrersation.  I  tin  nut  know  where  it  may  carry  UK 
f".  Purely  we  are  not  to  have  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  malu-s  tin-  story  more  intelligible.  I  really  ilo 
nut  eon  i  or  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  ought  nut  to  ask  it.     I  inn  x'rl,-  of  tln-se  /»  ,•- 


xliial  interruptiont.     My  friend  is  offering  criileurc  that  hr  knon-s  In- 
wjht  not  to  offer,  ami   I  feet  it  a  rery  great  Iiardship  to  haw  In  lie 
alirnya  nil  tin'  i/iil   WW. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  am  rery  doubtful  about  it.     li  bads 

i  til  irliflt  nil/Ill  i/iil/l  /'/  /in/i/li'liiil.  It  is  plain  t!l<lt  Mr.  BULPETT 
a.t/.-nl  this  1/1  nth  man  there  JOT  Ilie  purpose,  of  the  Defendant  being 
there.  I  doubt  rery  mneli  whether  your  interruption  is  not  iinenl/nl 
fm:  Iluii-inr,  there  is  no  ineJ  fur  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  have  an  argument 
about  the  matter. 

You  were  wishing  to  go,  and  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  between  you  and  Mr.  BULPETT,  you  stayed?  —  I  wished  him 
to  go  with  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  him  alone. 

You  remained  behind  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  between 
you  and  Mr.  BULPETT?  —  Yes,  because  he  explained  the  object. 

I  do  not  want  that;  during  the  time  you  were  at  the  hotel  do 
you  remember  any  person  coming  into  the  room  where  you  were  ? 
—Yes,  immediately  after. 

Was  that  in  the  coffee-room,  or  where?  —  The  smoking-room 
was  the  place  I  first  saw  them.  Mr.  BUI.PKTT  tried  to  get  a  private 
room,  but  he  could  not,  every  room  was  full. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  private  room  for  whom  ?—  For 
himself  and  me.  We  dined  in  the  coffee-room,  at  the  window  at 
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this  end  of  the  '  Grosvenor,'  and  he  tried,  when  the  waiter  brought  , 
in  cards,  announcing  these  gentlemen. 

You  have  not  told  us  th.it"? — I  have  had  no  opportunity. 

Mr  HAWKINS  :  The  waiter  brought  in  cards.  Whose  cards  did 
he  bring  in? — I  must  not  relate-  what  passed  just  previous.  To 
conic  immcili.itely  to  that,  the  waiter  brought  in  cards  of  three 
gentlemen — Sir  KOOKR  TlCHBORNK,  *  Mr.  HlNGSTON,  and  n  Mr. 
\VmrK. 

Did  Mr.  BUI.PETT  upon  that  make  some  observation— was  there 
some  conversation  which  ultimately  led  to  your  wishing  to  get  a 
private  room,  or  his  wishing  to  get  a  private  room  ? — It  was  his 
wish.  Ii  was  my  wish  to  walk  out  of  the  hotel. 

You  did  not  desire  the  interview  at  all? — Certainly  not. 

Hut  did  you  ultimately  yield  and  consent  to  go  into  the  room 
the  gentlemen  were? — I  did,  in  consideration  for  him.  I 
thought  he  was  misguided,  but  I  thought  his  intentions  were 
good.  I  give  him  the  credit  for  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  went  into  the  smoking-room? 
— Yes,  we  went  into  the  smoking-room,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  the  Defendant  in  the  smoking-room  when 
you  went  into  it  ? — Yes,  and  the  two  other  gentlemen.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  them.  They  were  very  courteous,  and  bowed.  The 
Defendant  never  even  gave  me  a  look. 

Did  Mr.  Uci.n.Tr  commence  the  conversation  or  who? — Mr. 
BUI.PETT  commenced  it 

Will  you  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurred  ? — We  began  it  somehow  in  this  way.  He  said,  "  I  have 
brought  you  two  gentlemen  together,  I  feel  that  you  only  want  to 
be  brought  properly  together  to  understand  one  another."  He 
said,  "  Now  ask  him  some  of  those  questions  you  asked  him 
before,  you  will  find  he  will  answer  them."  Then  he  said,  "  Ask 
him  about  Upton." 

Pause  there  for  one  moment ;  had  you  communicated  to  Mr. 
BULPETT  some  of  the  questions  that  you  had  put  to  the  De- 
fendant at  the  '  Grosvenor '  ? — Every  one  of  them  ;  at  least,  every 
one  of  consequence.  I  looked  on  Mr.  BULPETT  as  my  friend. 
When  HOI-KINS  would  not  see  me  at  Alfrcsford,  on  driving  back 
to  Winchester  I  went  to  sec  him  at  his  own  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  had  told  him  the  questions  you 
put? — Yes,  the  questions  I  put  to  the  Defendant,  and  gave  him 
the  real  and  true  explanations  of  them  to  satisfy  him  how  utterly 
ignorant  the  Defendant  was. 

When  you  say  the  explanations,  do  you  mean  the  answers  he 
had  given  or  your  explanations? — I  gave  him  the  answers  the 
Defendant  had  given,  and  then  told  him  the  true  account,  such, 
for  instance,  as  SLAUGHTER  being  upset  in  the  dog-cart,  and  the 
ride  through  Merryfield-road  where  he  was  smashed  through  the 
gate,  anel  the  rest  of  it.  1  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him  at  his 
own  house  late  at  night.  I  had  a  vast  eleal  of  conversation  with 
him,  which  I  suppose  I  cannot  relate.  I  gave  it  him  in  full  con- 
fidence, just  as  I  would  to  my  best  friend. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  being  the  case,  you  say  Mr.  BULPETT  said, 
"Ask  him  some  of  those  things"? — Yes,  "Ask  him  about 
Upton."  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  renew  the  conversation.  He 
said,  "Ask  him  about  the  island."  I  turned  round  to  the  De- 
fendant and  said,  "  What  about  the  island?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  island  ?  "  to  which  he  said,  "  Not  much  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber some  poachers  came  to  the  island,  and  I  chased  them  into 
Poole  ;  "  and  Mr.  BULPETT  said,  "Well,  there  !"  as  much  as 
to  show  how  very  correct  he  was. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Is  that  a  matter  that  you  had  explained  to 
Mr.  BULPETT  ? — Yes,  every  word,  my  lord. 

You  had  ? — Yes ;  given  him  the  full  account  of  it,  and  ex- 
plained it,  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  that  a  man  should  not 
have  known  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  you  give  me  the  next? — The  next  question 

Of  Mr.  BULPETT'S? 

Yes? — Ho  said,  "He  remembers  that  ride  he  had  with  you. 
Ask  him  about  that."  The  Defendant  gave  me  an  account  of 
that — the  horse  running  away.  Then  he  referred  to  SLAUGHTER. 
I  forget  whether  he  said,  "  Ask  him  about  SLAUGHTER,"  or  how 
he  led  to  the  thing  which  induced  the  question.  I  turned  to  him, 
and  asked  him  about  it.  I  said,  "  What  do  you  remember 
about  it?  " 

About  SLAUGHTER  ? — No,  I  was  wrong  in  saying  "  SLAUGHTER." 
I  said  "the  dog-cart."  I  am  connecting  SLAUGHTER  with  the 
dog-cart.  It  was  the  dog-cart  that  was  mentioned.  I  said, 
"\Vhatdo  you  remember  about  the  dog-cart?  "  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
I  remember  very  well  one  day  driving  you  into  Poole,  and  I 
upset  you  into  the  water."  That  was  me. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Driving  in  to  Poole? — Yes,  driving  me  into 
Poole. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  GOSFOP.D? — I 
said  -•  You  are  out  in  that  altogether,  for  I  was  not  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place."  I  only  heard  of  the  circumstance  afterwards. 
I  got  angry  at  the  reflection. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
upset  anybody,  you  mean  ? — It  was  not  that 

I  thought  you  said  you  got  angry  at  the  reflection  ? — At  the 
lit  anil  reflection  that  everything  I  had  told  BULPETT  in 
confident-*-  liail  n-arhed  the  Defendant. 

Mi.  .lu-iiii-i-  MKI.I.OI:  :  As  I  understand  you  said,  "Tell  us 
it  the  accident  in  the  dou'-eart  "  '!  \ 

Vou  did  Tint  mention  SI.AI  1,111 1:1:'-,  name  at  that  lime? — No,  I 
had  the  memory  of  SLAUGHTER  in  uiy  mind  ;  that  made  me  men- 


tion it  first.  It  was  the  accident  which  I  had  related  to  Mr. 
BULPETT,  which  I  put  to  the  Defendant  here,  and  that  was  his 
answer — that  he  upset  me.  The  fact  is  that  anybody  who  had 
informed  him  had  forgotten  who  he  did  uj 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  say  you  got  angry? — Yes,  I  turned  to 
BULPETT  and  said,  "  This  is  idle  nonsense."  I  saw  everything  I 
had  explained  had  been  carried  back  to  him. 

The  lyORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  said,  "This  is  idle  nonsense  "? 
— Yes,  everything  I  had  put  to  him  before,  and  he  could  not 
answer  a  single  one  of  them.  He  tried  to  pacify  me  and  said, 
"Talk  to  him  about  some  other  things."  I  said,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what,  I  have  got  something  1  will  put  to  him  in  private,  before 
no  one  else;"  and  BUI.I-ETT  said,  "You  will  not  mind  me."  I 
said,  "I  object  to  you  as  much  as  anybody  else.  I  shall  only 
speak  to  him  in  priv 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Continue,  if  you  please,  and  give  it  us  word 
for  word  as  far  as  you  can  ? — Seeing  I  was  determined,  BULPETT 
took  the  other  two  gentlemen  from  the  tible  and  left  us  to; 
— us  two.     They  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room,  quite  out  of 
hearing,  and  quite  away. 

What  then  ? — When  they  were  gone,  I  took  care  they  should 
be  out  of  hearing,  I  turned  to  the  Defendant  and  said,  "  Now 
look  here,  if  you  are  ROGER  TICIIHORNE  you  can  tell  what  the 
nature  of  that  paper  was  which  you  left  with  me  when  you  went 
abroad." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Repeat  that? — "The  contents  of 
that  paper,"  or  "  The  nature  of  the  paper."  I  am  not  sure  which 
were  the  words  I  used — the  substance  is  the  same — "  which  you 
left  with  me  when  you  went  abroad."  lie  thought  a  moment  or 
two,  and  he  said,  "  I  cannot  remember." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  next? — I  know  we  got  warm  just  then 
about  it.  Yes,  I  led  further  up  to  it;  I  forgot  that.  He  could 
not  remember.  I  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  further.  It  was  an 
undertaking  in  the  event  of  your  marriage  with  a  certain  person, 
that  you  would  carry  out  certain  arrangements  at  Tichborne."  I 
mentioned  no  name  ;  but  I  led  him  up  so  far  ;  and  he  again  said 
"  1  cannot  remember  ;"  and  he  did  not  remember.  Then  I  made. 
some  remark — "  It  is  no  use  talking,"  or  something  like  that.  I 
felt  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  He  got  excited  too,  and  he  began 
to  complain  that  he  had  been  watched,  and  the  way  he  had  been 
used.  He  said  two  detectives  had  watched  him  about  the  town. 
I  said,  "That  is  a  most  unlikely  thing."  Then  he  mentionedjthe 
name  of  Mr.  STOURTON — Mr.  STOURTON  was  the  name  of  the 
guardian  and  trustee  of  the  infant  baronet.  He  saiel  that  he, 
knew  Mr.  STOURTON  had  been  attempting  to  bribe  his  wit- 
nesses. 

Do  you  remember  his  language  when  he  said  that  ? — I  was  just 
going  to  finish  what  he  said  with  reference  to  Mr.  SIOIKION.  He 
said  that  Mr.  STOURTON  might  remember  that  if  he  could  give 
people  £500,  other  people  could  give  them  £ii(in.  Those  were  his 
words  with  regard  to  Mr.  STOURTON.  1  said,  "  1  know  Mr. 
STOURTON  too  well  for  that,"  and  the  matter  dropped,  but  we  were 
both  very  hot  about  it. 

After  that  was  there  any  touching  at  all  on  cither  Tichborne 
or  Upton  after  this  conversation.  Did  you  get  back  to  the  old 
topics? — No  ;  I  think  not  then. 

Were,  the  dogs'  names  mentioned? — Yes;  they  were,  after  Mr. 
BULPETT  and  his  friend  rejoined  us. 

What  happened  next ?  Tell  us  in  the  order? — Just  at  that 
time — whether  Mr.  BULPETT  noticed  whether  we  were  talking 
excitedly  or  not  I  do  not  know — they  came  back  ;  and  he  said 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  talking  about  these  tilings.  Talk  about 
se>mething  you  both  know."  I  said  "  Well,  1  have  just  asked 
him  a  straightforwarel  question.  1  have  asked  him  the  nature  of  a 
packet  he  left  with  me  when  he  went  abroad."  Mr.  BULPETT 
turned  to  him  and  said  "  Well,  that  is  a  straightforward  question, 
as  it?"  and  he  said,  "1  do  not  remeii 


remember." 


Sir  ROGER.    What  was  i 

Those  were  the  very  words  he  uttered. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  said  he  did  not  know  ? — "  I  do  not 
know,"  or  "  do  not  remember." 

The  Loi:r>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  DM  the  others  hear  what   i 
between  you? — They  must  have  done.     They  were  at  the  table. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  what  was  next? — Then 
either  just  at  that  moment — I  think  the  very  next  thing  that  Mr. 
BULPETT  said  was  "  Have  you  got  it?  "or  "Where  is  it?"  I 
said  "  No  matter  where  it  is."  I  neither  said  "  I  have  it,"  nor 
that  I  had  destroyed  it.  My  words  were  "No  matter  where  it 
is."  I  remembered  that  so  distinctly  afterwards;  and  thought  it 
was  rather  a  ready  reply.  It  occurred  to  me  on  the  instant  and 
those  were  the  very  words  1  used. 

"  No  matter  where  it  is?  " — "  Xo  matter  where  it  is." 

Tell  us  how  the  conversation  passed? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  after  those  other  questions  the  question  of  the  dogs 
arose,  or  at  the  end. 

Let  me  ask  you,  was  anything  said  then  by  you  about  any 
letters? — Just  directly  after  that.  I  said,  "  If  I  had  had  any  idea 
of  meeting  you  I  would  have  brought  a  handful  of  KOOLR 
TICHBOKNK'S  letters."  Mr.  Bn.PETT  said,  "  Have  you  got  those 
letters?"  I  said,  "Yes,  up  to  within  three  weeks  of  ROGER 
TIUIHORNE  going  on  board  the  'Bella.'"  Then  just  then,  or 
previously  to  that,  he  had  mentioned  the  dogs. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  was  said  about  the  dogs? — I  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  dogs,  and  then  he  told  me  the  names  point- 
blank,  straight;  just  as  he  did  every  other  question  1  hail  asked 
him.  lie  had  an  answer  pat  for  everything  that  it  had  occurred 
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to  me  to  ask  him  then  ;    not  one  of  which  he  knew  on  the  first 
occasion. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  he  told  you  'Spring'  and 
'Piecrust'? — Yes,  'Spring'  and  'Piecrust,'  but  neither  then 
nor  at  Gravesend  did  he  ever  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
another  very  great  pet  of  his  in  the  shape  of  a  little  sky-terrier, 
which  he  gave  to  my  wife.  He  wrote  her  a  long  letter  and  sent 
her  this  dog,  and  gave  it  to  her  before  he  left  England ;  a  special 
pet  of  his,  a  little  sky-terrier,  which  he  used  to  call  '  Scratch,' 
which  1  kept  for  years  afterwards,  as  long  as  it  lived,  in  fact. 
That  I  never  named  at  Gravesend,  and  he  never  alluded  to  it 
here. 

You  did  not  mention  it  to  Mr.  BCLPETT? — No,  I  had  not 
named  that  to  Mr.  BCLPETT.  I  had  not  named  it  to  anyone. 

Sir.  HAWKINS:  It  may  be  convenient  to  read  this.  It  is  at  page 
1598,  nearly  at  the  bottom  ;  this  is  with  reference  to  this  inter- 
view. This  is  as  to  Gravesend.  "  Did  you  give  him  either  of  those 
dogs,  or  ever  give  him  a  dog  at  all? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  gave  him  a 
little  rough-haired  bitch  just  before  I  went  away;  none  of  the 
dogs  mentioned  up  to  the  present  date.  I  have  never  thought  of 
it  until  you  have  now  asked  me  the  question.  A  little  rough- 
haired  bitch  just  before  I  went  away.  What  was  its  name;  do 
you  remember  ? — '  Huff.' " 

It  was  never  called  '  Ruff '  at  all  ? — Never.  I  should  think 
yon  might  find  twenty  people  round  the  place  that  remembered 
it  now. 

Who  knew  of  the  dog? — Yes. 

Let  us  have  the  further  conversation  that  actually  took  place  ; 
was  anything  said  about  his  commission? — I  do  not  remember  his 
commission  being  named.  The  reason  he  gave  for  selling  out  of 
the  army  was  mentioned. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  ask  him  the  question  about 
it,  or  how  did  it  come  out? — Yes,  I  asked  it  at  BULPETT'S  sug- 
gestion. I  asked  him  why  he  sold  out  of  the  army,  and  he  said, 
"  because  the  regiment  was  countermanded  for  India."  BCLPETT 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  there  is  a  correct  answer."  It  was  just 
as  correct  as  twenty  people  could  have  given. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  a  question  which,  as  I  understand 
you,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  BULPETT  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  next  occurred?  Was  Lady  DOUGIITV'S 
name  mentioned ''. — A  discussion  arose,  and  I  alluded  to  the  fact 
of  his  never  having  seen  her.  I  had  always  been  very  anxious 
that  he  should  see  her,  or  that  she  should  see  him  rather,  and  he 
immediately  said  that  he  was  very  ready  to  see  Lady  DOUGHTY. 
He  had  never  made  the  slightest  effort  up  to  that  time.  He  said 
then  lie  was  very  ready  to  see  her. 

What  further  was  said  about  her? — That  idea  seemed 
to  strike  Mr.  BCLPETT,  and  these  other  gentlemen  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  a  memorandum  book  was  pulled  out  imme- 
diately after  this  proposal  of  his,  and  was  written  down ;  at  least 
1  presume  it  was.  I  did  not  read  it. 

You  then  said  you  would  mention  the  proposal  to  her  lady- 
ship ? — YUJ),  and  it  was  further  suggested  that  I  should  bo  present 
with  Lady  DOOOHTT,  and  that  Mr.  BULPETT  should  accompany 
him.  1  was  quite  in  earnest.  I  was  very  anxious  to  promote  it. 

Was  there  anything  further  took  place,  while  the  Defendant 
was  present,  as  far  as  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
caused  it,  but  there  was  something  arose  which  made  me  ask  him, 
"  Can  you  speak  Spanish  ?  "  I  cannot  remember  what  it  was,  but  I 
said,  "  Can  you  speak  Spanish?"  He  broke  out  into  a  hoarse 
laugh  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  immediately  begun  to  converse  in 
Spanish,  to  one  or  other  of  them.  I  do  not  know  which  it  was. 
It  was  one  of  the  gentlemen,  at  least  so  far  as  I  understood  it  to 
be  Spanish,  it  sounded  like  Spanish. 

Was  there  anything  more  in  the  Defendant's  presence? — That 
was  while  he  was  standing  rather  behind  me.  Whilst  I  say  it 
was  to  one  of  those,  whether  there  was  an  additional  person  who 
joined  our  circle  in  the  room  or  not  I  do  not  feel  positive,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  one  of  those.  1  do  not  remember 
anything  particular. 

How  came  the  interview  to  break  up? — Because  the  dowa- 
ger's horses  had  been  standing  there  two  or  three  hours,  and 
it  was  close  upon  12  when  he  left — 11  or  12  o'clock. 

He  left  and  his  friends  left? — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
went  with  him  or  not. 

Did  Mr.  BCLPETT  remain  behind? — Yes,  he  remained  behind 
with  me. 

I  must  not  ask  you  what  conversations  you  had ;  at  all  events, 
did  you  and  Mr.  BcLPETr  have  some  conversation  with  reference 
to  what  had  taken  place  ? — I  had. 

I  may  ask  you  this,  was  there  anything  occurred  at  that  inter- 
view to  alter  the  opinion  you  had  formed  after  the  interview  at 
Gravesend? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  I  told  Mr.  BCLPEIT 
when  I  left,  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was  in 
no  hurry.  I  had  engaged  a  cab,  and  I  think  he  went  witli  me 
from  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  down  to  the  hotel  at  London  Bridge 
where  he  was  stopping.  I  think  I  drove  him  down  to  the  Ter- 
minus Hotel  at  London  Bridge,  and  finally  left  him  there.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

Your  lordships  will  find  what  I  am  asking  about  is  at  page 

id  as  I  read  the  question  and  answer.     "  The 

question  about  the  sealed  packet  was  asked  you  in  the  presence 

of  others?  "     The  Defendant  answered,  "  Yea,  it  was." — That  is 

quite  untrue.     That  I  can  most  positively  allirm  and  swear. 

l)i.l   he  tell  you  that  he  declined  to  answer  about  the  sealed 


packet? — No;  my  last  remark  should  be  qualified  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  mentioned  after  they  came  back  to  the  table.  You 
understand '! 

I  understand  what  you  said,  that  you  put  a  question  to  him, 
and  Mr.  BuLPETr  said,  "That  is  fair  "  ?— Yes. 

There  was  nothing  beyond  that  ? — Nothing  beyond  that  oc- 
curred in  their  presence. 

Just  let  me  ask  you  this.  Did  he  say  to  you  at  all,  "You 
know  very  well,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  I  will  not  tell  you  contents  of  that 
document  in  the  presence  of  others"? — He  never  uttered  a 
syllable  of  it,  and  not  one  of  these  three  gentlemen  will  come 
forward  and  say  so. 

You  say  you  were  asked  where  the  document  was,  and  answered 
it  was  in  existence.  Did  you  say  "  Yes,  and  it  is  at  my  lodgings 
in  London  now? — No,  certainly  not.  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  the  first  place  I  never  should  have  used  the  word 
"  lodgings,"  for  I  never  had  any  in  London;  and  in  the  next 
place  I  am  quite  positive  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
used  those  words  I  have  told  you  before. 

In  the  same  page.  Is  this  true,  that  a  short  time  after  the 
mention  of  the  sealed  packet  you  went  to  the  mantelpiece,  and 
called  the  Defendant  over,  and  said  either  quietly  or  otherwise  to 
him,  "  I  think  it  very  foolish  to  be  paying  all  these  lawyers  this 
money,  I  think  it  very  foolish  of  the  other  side."  Was  any  sucli 
thing  as  that  said  by  you?— There  is  one  bit  of  truth  in  it,  and 
that  is  that  we  went  to  the  mantelpiece. 

That  is  very  small,  but  the  conversation  ? — There  is  nota  single 
word  of  truth  in  one  syllable  of  it ;  we  went  to  the  mantelpiece 
while  they  were  making  their  minds  to  leave  the  table — walked 
up  to  the  mantelpiece. 

Is  it  true  that  at  that  interview  he  told  you  he  had  written  it  in 
your  parlour  at  Cheriton  ?  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

That  interview  over,  I  believe  you  saw  no  more  of  the  De- 
fendant until  you  saw  him  at  the  Law  Institution  ?— That  was  the 
next  time  I  saw  him. 

Did  you  see  him  there  on  each  of  the  days? — Yes  ;  every  day. 
I  was  summoned  up  to  attend  it,  so  1  was  obliged  to  be  there  ; 
the  two  last  days  of  July,  and  the  first  day  of  August. 

Did  you  hear  him  cross-examined  by  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER? — 
I  did  during  the  three  days. 

I  think  you  had  made  a  deposition.  After  he  had  been 
examined — we  have  got  the  date  of  it ;  it  is  the  31st  July,  and 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  August — you  were  yourself  cross-examined  on 
an  affidavit  you  had  made  ? — I  remember  I  was  cross-examined  ; 
I  forget  on  what  point. 

It  is  in  the  short- hand  notes.  I  think  some  portion  of  it  has 
been  read. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  May  we  not  wait  until  his  cross- 
examination  comes,  to  know  what  was  put  to  him  in  cross-ex- 
amination there  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  only  part  of  the  history.  It  is  about  the 
destruction  of  the  document,  which  was  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction.  It  is  only  about 
the  destruction. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  first  time  it  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  only  want  it  for  that  date. 

The  WITNESS  :  That  would  be  on  the  1st  of  August.  I  was 
cross-examined  on  the  third  day. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Can  you  refer  me  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  Mr.  KOCPELL'S  cross-examination.  Mr. 
VINCENT  GOSFORD  is  at  page  64  of  the  proceedings  before  Mr. 

ROCPELL. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  Is  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  cross-examination  at  the  Law 
Institution  admissible  here? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Simply  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
he  had  stated  that  the  document  was  destroyed,  and  that  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  made  that  statement — that  is  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Justice  Lcsn  :  That  was  on  the  1st  August  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Read  the  part.  How  did  he  say  it  was  de- 
stroyed? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  shorthand- 
writers'  notes  of  the  proceedings  before  Mr.  ROUPELL. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  put  in,  and  it  was  re-copied  into  the 
proceedings,  so  I  can  take  it  from  that.  "  I  destroyed  it  with  many 
other  papers  of  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBOUNE'S,  which  I  considered  con- 
fidential, and  which  I  thought  should  not  be  seen  by  other  eyes. 
At  the  time  I  destroyed  those  papers  I  was  about  removing  into 
Wales;"  and  then  on  the  deposition  being  read  over  to  him,  he 
said,  "As  regards  the  destruction  of  the  documents,  it  was  when 
I  was  packing  up  to  remove  into  Wales." 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  whether  the  Defendant  was  present 
and  heard  you  cross-examined  ? — Yes ;  I  am  sure  he  was. 

That  you  say  you  think  was  on  the  1st  August? — I  am  sure  I 
am  correct,  for  I  remember  an  observation  that  was  addressed 
to  me  as  I  was  about  being  examined.  It  was  a  part  of  the  last 
day. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  the  fact  of  the  document  having 
been  destroyed  w;is  made  known  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  divulged  it  then 
very  unwillingly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  now — whioh  I  proposa 

to  call  attention  to — I  must  read  the  whole  of  it — a  copy I 

cannot  call  it  a  copy,  but  a  document  which  the  Defendant  says 
that  lie  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  contents  of 
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the  grulcil  document.      I  ob-Jeivc  tliat    it  i-i  endorsed  in  lln>  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Hm.su.s      pnrpoiting  to  In-  signed   liy  Mr.  Hoi.MKs 
ived  from  Sir  KOI.KI:,  2nd  Ail: 

.Mr.  Justice-  LUSH  :  lias  it  any  number  or  letter  on  it? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  a  facsimile  of  that  document. 

The  I .oi:n  CHII:K  JUSIICK  :  That  is  the  one  given  to  Mr.  1 1 
in  IM'.?. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   Perhaps  I  may  mention  where  it  will  be  found. 
is  a    facsimile   in  the  document   produced  by  Mr.  HOLMES. 
No.  ."«,  principal  items  in  sealed  packet. 

The  LORD  CHE  :    '-The  principal  items  in  document 

said  to  be  destroyed  by  GOSFORD.  In  the  Event  of  my  Father 
having  posse.^ion  before  my  return  and  also  dicing  bit. 
return.  lie  GOSFORD  was  to  act  for  me,  and  according  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  document.  In  the  first  place  he  was  to 
have  upton  to  live  at  and  was  to  manage  the  whole  of  the  Kstate, 
He  was  to  keep  the  Home  Farm  in  hand  lie  was  to  show 
great,  kindness  to  my  Cousin  KATE  and  let  her  have  anythiuk  she 
required  My  Cousin  gives  me  to  understand  that  she  was 
encent  and  pressed  very  hard  me  to  marry  her  before  1  left.  I 
did  not  believe  such  was  the  case  nor  have  I  since  heard  it  was 
so.  I  allways  believe  it  was  snid  for  to  get  me  to  marry  her  at 
once,  to  this  my  Father  tried  to  perswadc  me.  it  all  so  refured 
t->  the  village  of  pryors  dean,  lie  GosFOltn  was  to  have  cottages 
repaired  and  also  to  improved  estate  in  generall.  GOSFORD  was 
also  to  make  arrangements  for  KATE  to  leave  Kngland  if  such  was 
true.  Both  GOSFOHD  and  wife  pressed  me  very  hard  to  marry  at 
once,  others  Items  matters  of  no  consequence.  I  dont  think 
Mis.  GOSFOI:D  knew  about  KATE— R.  C.  D.  TICHBORXK." 

Mr.  .Justice  LUSH:  You  say  there  is  an  endorsement  some- 
where. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordship  will  see  it  in  red  ink. 

The  I.OKD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE:  In  red  ink  "Received  from  Sir 
BOOER  TlCBBOran  2  August  lsi',7  .Jons  HOLMES." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  say,  I  may 
have  to  call  attention  to  something  else,  and  I  think  your  lord- 
ship will  find  Mr.  BuLrKn's  initials  on  that. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  W.B."  Was  Mr.  BULI-ETT'S  name 
WILLIAM? — Yes;  WILLIAM  WHITEAR. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ;  It  is  "  W.  W.  B.  10th  August, 
lSf!7."  Do  you  know  his  handwriting ? — Yes;  very  well. 

Do  you  know  his  initials  ? — Yes. 

Look  at  that  (handing  the  document  to  the  witness)? They 

are  like  it.     I  should  not  undertake  to  say  those  initials  are  his. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  According  to  your  belief? — Yes;  they  are. 
There  is  his  signature  on  those  letters.  Those  letters  are  mine. 
You  can  compare  them. 

Now,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  let  me  while  we  are  on  that  document  ask 
you  first  of  all  was  there  any  document  which  contained  any- 
thing like  the  substance  of  what  was  within  that  paper? — Not  a 
single  scrap  of  any  description  was  ever  left  with  me. 

Was  there  any  such  instructions  at  anytime  given  you  as  men- 
tioned in  those  documents? — Not  a  line  of  that — nor  a  word  of 
that.  Why,  they  are  absurd  on  the  face  of  them. 

I  only  want  to  get  your  positive  statement  on  the  subject? 

How  was  1  to  take  Sir  EDWARD'S  daughter  to  live  at  his  own 
house? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  are  anticipating.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  that  one.  I  have  been  struck  myself  with  the 
difference  between  the  two  documents.  In  the  first  yon  are  to 
live  at  Upton  and  she  is  to  live  in  Scotland.  In  the  second  she 
is  to  live  at  Upton. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  purposely  confined  myself  to  this  because 
the  other  comes  later. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  this  one  you  are  to  live  at  Upton 
and  not  she. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.LLOR:  Was  there  anything  said  about  your 
living  at  Upton  ?— It  amounts  to  the  idea  that  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 
might  live  at  Tichborne,  and  I  might  live  at  Upton. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  first  document  anticipates  the 
death  of  Sir  EDWARD  and  his  father.  In  the  second  document  no 
reference  is  made  to  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive.  I  mean  the 
father  of  ROGER  TlCHBOSRE.  This  is  "  In  the  event  of  my  father 
leaving  possession  before  my  return,  and  also  dying  before  my 
return"!  This  one  anticipates  his  father's  death,  in  which  case 
he  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  property.  The  next  document 
is  silent  as  to  whether  the  uncle  and  father  are  dead  or  alive  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  so,  my  lord. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  you  categorically  through  this;  was  there 
any  suggestion  approaching  the  substance  of  this  ever  made  to 
you?— Nothing  whatever  ;  in  writing  or  conversation,  or  allusion 
whatever,  not  one  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  to  me  until  I  heard 
of  that. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  that 

there  was  a  possibility  of  his  cousin  being  in  child  by  him  ? Mr. 

K'",i:u  TICIIIIORNE? 

Yes?— No  more,  my  lord,  than  by  your  lordship,'  if  you  will 
not  think  me  disrespectful. 

1  never  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  lady  ? — I  mean  I  cannot 
use  language  that  would  more  strongly  express  the  total  want  of 
truth  in  every  syllable  it  contains. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  ever  suggest  to  ];<<.!  i: 

*  Here  GOSFORD  looked  full  at  the  Judge,  who  coloured  up,  and 
seemod  confused  (wo  know  not  why)  iu  o  remarkable  manner. 


TlCKBOKNi:,  an  1  piv.--.    him   very  hard  to  in  Certainly 

Or  did  your  wife  ? — Mo>t  certainly  not,  and  that  his  father  did 
not  I  can  show  you  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Have  you  got  that  ? — I  sent  it  up  to  your  house  on  Saturday. 
Sir  JA.MKS  Tirini'>i:xi:'s  own  handwriting,  written  in  January  or 
February.  Is:,:1.. 

Will  you   be  .so  kind  :is  to  take    that  letter   out   from  there? 
There   is   one  at    the  top  which   I   shall  also  trouble    you  about 
(handing  a  packet  of  letters  to  the  witness) ? — This  i 
Mr.   .Justice   LI-.-II:  That  is  from  the  father/ — Ye 
two  portions  of  it  underlined.     The  hitter  portion  underlined  in 
pencil  is  the  matter  that  refers  to  it  (handing  the  letter  in). 
Mr.  HAW  KINS  :   I  have  no  copy  of  it. 
The  LORD  <  TICK:  What  is  the  •! 

Master  CocKiiuiiN:   J;!th  of  January. 

The  WriXF.ss  :  1  believe  there  is  a  pencil  mark  of  ls.">:',  on  it. 
Sir  JAMI.S  never  put  tin;  year  in  his  letters.  My  text  clearly  shows 
what  January  it  was  written  in. 

Master  COCKHURN  :  13th  of  January  in  pencil.  ••  We  an-  always 
in  expectation  of  hearing  that  the  young  lady  at  Tielii 

a  sweatheart  that  may  suit  in  every  way,"  I  am  told  that  my 
brother  is  excessively  anxious  to  see  her  married  and  it  do 
odd  that  out  of  the  numbers  who  come  to  look  at  her  that  not 
one  of  them  should  suit." 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it? — It  shows  this,  that  that  was  written  just  previously  to 
the  departure  of  RO<;I:I:  TICIIIIORXK.  from  England  ;  he  could  not 
be  contemplating  the  marriage  of  his  son,  or  wishing  his  son  to 
marry  Miss  DouoilTY  at  the  time  he  wrote  that  letter. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK:  Where  did  you  say  that  document 
appeared  ? 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  In  documents  produced  by  Mr.  HOLMI.-I  No.  :!. 
It  is  not  an  ordinary  copy,  it  is  a  facsimile.  They  are  set  out  iu 
the  proceedings  at  pages  866  and  870.  Now,  my  lords,  this  is  a 
document  which  is  set  out  at  page  8CG,  and  this  is  one  which 
purports  to  have  been  made,  as  you  will  find,  I  think  it  was, 
•  during  the  lost  Trial. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  the  contents  of  the 
second  packet. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord,  I  think  it  better  to  have  them 
both  together. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  evidence  of  the  Defendant  is 

that  Mr.  Sroi  I  OUTII  told  him 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  To  sit  down  and  write  the  contents. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  was  offered  in  Court  to  avoid 
giving  in  Court  an  oral  statement  of  a  matter  affecting  a  lady. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  will  find  that  in  documents  written  by  the 
Claimant. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  written  at  the  top  of  the 
page  :  "  Cheriton,  November  52." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  do  not  know  that  the  date  is  fixed  when  that 
was  written. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  night  before  he  was  examined 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  was  in  1871.  At  all  events  it  is  written 
pending  the  Trial. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  had  better  refer  to  the 
in  which  he  states  how  lie  came  to  write  this. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Page  8GG.  "The  Solicitor-General.  Without 
pledging  himself  to  the  words,  he  is  able  to  tell  the  contents  of  the 
letter."  My  friend  is  quoting  from  Mr.  Serjeant  HALLAXTIXE'S 
speech.  I  want  to  show  liow  it  was  introduced.  Then  he  says, 
"  I  ask  for  the  contents."  Then  the  Defendant  says,  "  1  have 
told  you  the  substance  of  the  contents — I  want  it  as  well  as  you 
can.  You  say  you  are  able  to  repeat  substantially  the  contents  of 
that  sealed  packet?— I  am.  You  sat  down  last  night,  I  under- 
i  stand,  Mr.  Si'iUHouTii  being  in  the  room,  and  not  speaking  to 
him  at  all.  You  wrote  out  of  your  own  head,  what  was  that? — 
1  I  did.  Tell  us  what  it  was? — I  have  already  given  you  the 
substance  of  it.  Is  that,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct 
copy  of  the  language  ? — I  did  not  say  language.  I  know  you  did 
not,  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you.  It  is,  as  far  as  you  know, 
the  substance,  a  fair  copy  of  it  ? — It  is  the  substance  of  the  i 
alluded  to  by  me,  and  left  with  GOSFORD.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice :  It  is  written  out,  Cheriton,  November  52."  That  was  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1871. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  Cheriton,  November,  52,"  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  lower  down,  that  is  repeated.  "Cheritou,  No- 
vember, I<S.">L'.  If  it  be  true,  that  my  cousin  KATE  should  prove  to 
i  be  enciente  you  are  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  her 
1  going  to  Scotland.  And  you  are  to  see  that  Upton  is  properly 
prepared  for  her  to  live  in,  until  I  return,  or  she  marries.  You 
are  to  show  great  kindness  to  her,  and  let  her  have  everything  she 
requires.  If  she  remains  single  until  I  come  back  I  will  marry 
her.  In  the  event  of  my  Uncle's  and  my  Father's  death  you  are 
to  take  full  charge  of  all  the  estates  on  my  behalf.  To  keep  the 
home  Farm  and  to  repair  the  Cottages  at  pryors  Dean  signed  R. 
C.  TICHBOI 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  you  have  heard  that  docu- 
ment read? — I  have. 

Was  any  document,  of  which  that  is  a  copy,  or  of  which  that 

i  contains  the  substance,  ever  delivered  to   you? — No,  not   one 

single  word.     It  is  quite  contrary  to  common  sense  on  the  face  of 

it.     How  was  I  to  take  Sir  EDWARD'S  daughter  away  from  his 
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own  house  to  Scotland  in  her  father  and  mother's  lifetime,  ;iud  to 
take  her  to  live  after  that  at  her  own  father's  house  ? 

Upton  belonged  to  her  father? — Upton  belonged  to  her  father, 
and  furnished  :  servants  in  it,  and  the  place  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  to  at  any  time. 

As  I  understand  you,  that  document  is  an  entire  fabrication  ? — 
An  entire  fabrication,  every  word  of  it,  not  a  single  word  of  truth 
in  it. 

Now  just  passing  on,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  after  August,  tell  me  if  I 
am  correct — I  think  until  certainly  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  you 
saw  no  more  of  the  Defendant? — No,  not  after  the  Law  Institu- 
tion. I  never  did  see  him  again  until  the  next  Trial. 

In  December,  1867 — I  have  the  date  here — you  were  one  of  the 
Defendants  in  a  cause  of  TICHBOENE  v.  MOSTYN  ? — I  was. 

Your  answer  was  filed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1867? — Yes,  it 
was  just  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1  know. 

The  end  of  the  year  1867  ? — 1  have  very  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber it. 

After  that  answer  had  been  filed,  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  more 
particularly  into  details,  were  any  proceedings  taken  against 
you? — Before  the  answer  was  filed  proceedings  were  taken 
against  me. 

By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  CULLINGTON  had  the  getting 
up  of  the  answer  through  Counsel.  I  do  not  think  it  was  Mr. 
C  ULLINGTON'S  fault,  but  during  all  that  vacation  the  answer  ought 
to  have  been  filed,  I  suppose,  and  legal  gentlemen,  finding  it 
necessary  to  enjoy  themselves  elsewhere,  did  not  attend  to  that. 
the  consequence  was,  Mr.  HOLMES  issued  an  attachment  for  me.  I 
had  to  keep  out  of  my  own  county.  I  was  down  shooting  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  had  to  keep  out  of  my  own  county. 

Mr.  Justico  LUSH  :  Through  not  answering  ? — Through  no  fault 
of  mine.  It  was  a  simple  bit  of  persecution  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  it  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  who  was  prepar- 
ing your  answer? — If  it  had  been  in  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER'S 
hands,  I  feel  sure  it  would  never  have  happened. 

I  thought  so  too,  and  that  made  me  ask  the  question.  Ulti- 
mately your  answer  was  filed  ?— It  was,  and  I  came  home. 

Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  in  the  next  question  I  am  about  to  put 
to  you  I  am  accurate  about  the  dates  ?— 1  am  not  sure  if  it  was 
referred  to  whether  the  place  it  was  sworn  at  would  not  show 
where  I  was,  I  had  to  make  so  many  affidavits. 

It  was  sworn  at  Shrewsbury  ? — Exactly.  It  was  sent  to  me 
down  at  Plowden,  where  I  was  shooting  with  Mr.  PLOWDEN,  and 
I  had  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  to  get  it  sworn  there  before  I  could 
get  home.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  home  for  my  Christmas,  I  re- 
member. 

You  told  us  what  the  opinion  was  you  expressed  in  June.  There 
is  your  answer,  which  speaks  for  itself? — Yes. 

After  your  answer  was  filed  were  any  proceedings  taken  against 
you — any  legal  proceedings  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  another  obligation? — You 
mean  any  private  obligation  to  Mr.  BULPETT? 

Yes? — They  were  threatened,  and  commenced,  I  believe,  as  far 
as  letters  went,  a  threat,  if  the  money  was  not  paid,  proceedings 
would  be  commenced  forthwith.  I  had  to  set  to  and  realise  the 
property  and  pay  Mr.  BUI.I-ETT. 

Now,  there  is  an  affidavit  which,  though  I  think  I  referred  to 
it  often,  I  do  not  thiak  has  yet  been  read.  That  is  an  affidavit 
sworn  on  llth  February,  l.sij.s,  in  TICHBOI:NE  c.  TICIIBOP.NE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Whose  affidavit? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  An  affidavit  of  the  Defendant's.  It  is  one  your 
lordship  has  inquired  for  a  reference  to  more  than  once.  I  was 
about  to  give  it  you  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  now, 
then  it  will  appear  on  the  notes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  February  14th,  1868. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  only  one  paragraph  that  need  be  read  : 
— "  Shortly  before  and  in  anticipation  of  my  leaving  England  in 
the  month  of  March  1853  I  sealed  up  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Defendant  VINCENT  GOSFORD  for  safe  custody  the  docu- 
ment set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  the  said  second  schedule  with 
special  instructions  to  hold  the  same  for  me  as  my  confidential 
agent  and  not  to  open  the  same  except  in  certain  events  one  of 
which  I  know  has  not  happened  and  the  other  I  hope  has  not 
happened.  I  have  not  since  seen  such  document.  The  said  VIN- 
CENT GOSFORD  alleges  that  he  has  destroyed  such  document,  but  I 
verily  believe  that  such  allegations  are  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  that 
such  document  is  now  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  aforesaid 
Defendants  or  some  or  one  of  them,  or  their  or  his  solicitor  or  so-  j 
licitors,  agent  or  agents."  The  second  schedule  that  describes  the  i 
document  is  this :  "  A  sealed  document  written  by  me  and  relat- 
ing to  my  Cousin  KATHEKINE  Doufanr  now  the  wife  of  JOSEPH 
*D  KADCLIFFE  and  left  by  me  with  the  Defend- 
ant VINCENT  GOSFOKD  just  previously  to  my  leaving  England  in 
the  year  185:5."  First  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  GOSFOKD,  was  there 
any  document  which  was  left  with  you  just  previously  to  ROOEK 
TlCHBORMB  leaving  England  in  185:3?— Not  one. 

Was  there  any  document  at  all  left  with  you  after  the  month 
of  January,  1852,  which  you  have  already  described  to  us? — Never. 
The  Defendant  admits  that  he  never  left  but  one.  The  letters 
prove  it  was  left  with  me  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1852. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  suppose  the  whole  of  that  affidavit  will  appear 
printed  IK.' 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly,  I  presume  so. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  to  that  most  strongly,  and  for 
this  reason 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  I  will  have  it  read  now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  encumbers  the  notes  ;  we  have  read  an  affi- 
davit depositing  the  documents. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  do  not  want  the  schedules. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No.  I  do  not  want  the  schedules ;  but  the  body 
of  it  ought  to  be  inserted  witli  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  otherwise 
it  must  be  read  now ;  but  I  want  to  save  the  time  of  the  Court. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  schedules  clearly  are  not 
necessary.  They  can  be  referred  to  in  the  manuscript  if  wanted ; 
but  I  think  the  affidavit  itself  should  appear  upon  the  notes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  not  the  least  objection  myself  to  that. 

[The  following  document  was  handed  in] 

1867.     T.     No.  91. 

IN  CHANCERY.] 

Between 
Sir  ROGER  CHARLES  DOUGHTY  TICHBORNE,  Baronet,  PLAINTIFF 

and 

The  Honourable  TERESE  MARY  JOSEPHINE  DOUGHTY 
TICHBORNE,  Widow  the  Honourable  WILLIAM 
STOURTON  RENFRIC  ARUNDELL  EDWARD 
HOPKINS  and  JOSEPH  DOUGHTY  TICHBORNE 
and  HENRY  ALFRED  JOSEPH  DOUGHTY  TICH- 
BORNE (severally  Infants  under  the  age  of  21 
years) DEFENDANTS. 

"  I  Sir  ROGER  CHARLES  DOUGHTY  TICHBORNE  of  Tichborne  in 
the  County  of  Southampton  Baronet  now  residing  at  No.  2  Wel- 
lesly  Villas  Wellesly  Road  Croydon  in  the  County  of  Surrey  the 
above  named  Plaintiff  make  Oath  and  Say  as  follows  : — 

"1.  I  have  in  my  possession  or  power  the  documents  relating 
to  the  matters  in  question  in  this  Suit  set  forth  in  the  first 
Schedule  hereto. 

"  2.  I  had  formerly  but  have  not  now  in  my  possession  the  several 
Documents  set  forth  in  the  first  second  third  fourth  and  fifth 
parts  of  the  second  Schedule  hereto. 

"  3.  The  Deeds  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  said  second 
Schedule  were  on  or  about  the  respective  dates  thereof  delivered 
to  me  for  my  execution  and  I  then  executed  and  immediately 
afterwards  returned  the  same  to  my  then  solicitor  acting  for  me 
in  reference  thereto  and  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  set  forth  who 
now  has  possession  thereof. 

"  4.  Shortly  before  and  in  anticipation  of  my  leaving  England 
in  the  month  of  March  1853  I  sealed  up  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Defendant  VINCENT  GOSFORD  for  safe  custody  the  Docu- 
ment set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  the  said  second  Schedule 
with  special  instructions  to  hold  the  same  for  me  as  my  confiden- 
tial Agent  and  not  to  open  the  same  except  in  certain  events  one 
of  which  I  know  has  not  happened  and  the  other  I  hope  has  not 
happened.  I  have  not  since  seen  such  Document.  The  same 
VINCENT  GOSFORD  alleges  that  he  has  destroyed  such  Document 
but  I  verily  believe  that  such  allegation  is  contrary  to  the  fact  and 
that  such  Document  is  now  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
aforesaid  Defendants  or  some  or  one  of  them  or  their  or  his 
Solicitor  or  Solicitors  Agent  or  Agents. 

"  5.  Shortly  prior  to  and  in  anticipation  of  my  leaving  England  in 
the  month  of  March  185;S  I  executed  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  late  Mr.  EDWARD  SLAUGHTER  the  Will  set  forth  in  the 
third  part  of  the  said  second  Schedule  of  which  the  said  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  and  VINCENT  GOSFOUD  were  appointed  Executors. 
They  deposited  and  proved  such  Will  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of 
July  1865  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Prior  to  the  execution  of  the  said  Will  I  received  for  my 
approval  from  the  said  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  a  draft  of  such  Will  and 
such  draft  was  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief  returned 
by  me  to  him  after  a  consultation  with  Mr.  ARTHUR  BURROWS  of 
Lincolns  Inn  at  which  I  was  present.  I  have  not  since  seen  the 
same.  I  believe  that  such  draft  is  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  CUL- 
LINGTON  who  has  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  said  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  who  now  acts  as  the  Solicitor  for  the  above  named 
Defendant  RENFRIC  ARUNDELL. 

"  6.  The  letters  mentioned  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  said  second 
Schedule  were  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief  in  my 
boxes  which  were  left  by  me  in  charge  of  my  servant  JULES  BAR- 
RANT  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  April  1854  previously  to  my  embarking 
on  board  the  ship  '  Bella.' 

"  7.  The  several  letters  set  forth  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  said 
Second  Schedule  were  shortly  before  my  leaving  Sydney  in  the 
month  of  September  I860  handed  by  me  to  my  Solicitor  there 
and  the  same  are  I  believe  now  in  his  possession. 

"  8.  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  remembrance  in- 
formation and  belief  I  have  not  now  and  never  have  had  in  my  pos- 
session custody  or  power  or  in  the  possession  custody  or  power  of 
my  Solicitors  or  Agents  or  Solicitor  or  Agent  or  in  the  possession 
custody  or  power  of  any  other  persons  or  person  on  my  behalf  any 
deeds  account  books  of  account  voucher  receipt  letter  memoran- 
dum paper  or  writing  or  any  copy  of  or  extract  from  any  such 
document  or  any  other  document  whatsoever  relating  to  the 
matters  in  question  in  this  Suit  or  any  of  them  or  wherein  any 
entry  has  been  made  relative  to  such  matters  or  any  of  them  other 
than  and  except  the  documents  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second 
Schedule  hereto." 
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Mr.  HAWKIN>:   I  m nt  put  it  formally  to  you.  Mi     - 
:\'  there  any'instrti  /lions  to  you  with  reference  to  tin 
that  w.ia  delivered  to  you  not  to  op. MI  t 

-Not  an    h  »f  any  kind  whatever  was  left    with 

ni".   The,  piper  wntt.'ii  in  my  iilfi  •(•  was  committed  to  my  c' 
with  instructions  to  take  care  of  it — nothing  more  particular  than 
that, 

Are     the   statements,  with    reference  to    this  document,    in 
paragraph    1 — and  those  statements    fabrications ?— Utterly   and 
entirely  false,  both  as  to  fact,  as  to  circumstance,  as  to  ( 
d  itr.  and  everything  else — every  particle  of  it  is  false.    Yon 
tin-  Defend  nit's   own  word,  if  I   may  make   the  remark,  th 
never  left  but  one.     ROGCB  TlCHBORKX'8  fatten   show  it  was   h-ft 
with  me  in  the  beginning  of  January,  l.S'c',  and  1   sup; 
the  Defendant  would  not  suggest  that  such  a  statement  as  that 
contains  could  not  apply  to  January,  18.~>L'. 

The  LOUD  Cm.  No,  he  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  a  plan  of  Tichborne. 
The  l.iiKD  Cmr.i    JUSTICE:  Tiehborne  House  or  estate. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  locality. 

The  I.oi:i>  ('1111:1   JUSTICE:  Is  it  the  estate  or  village ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Showing  the  mill  and  foot-paths,  and  so  on. 
Dr.  KEXE.M.Y  :  I  do  not  know  if  any  friends  will  give  me  a  copy 
of  that.     (A  map  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 
The  WITNESS  :  Am  I  to  look  at  this? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  thought  Dr.  KENEALY  objected. 
Dr.  KENE.U.Y  :  No.  I  was  asking  for  a  copy. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  I  can  get  one  you  shall  have  it.* 
Is  it  drawn  to  scale — just  examine  it  carefully  ? — Yes  ;  I  gather 
it  already  ;  every  line  of  it. 

Is  that,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  a  correct 
plan  of  Tn'mi.>i:vi:  ?— Yes,  it  is;  and  I  see,  at  the  extreme  end 
here,  it  contains  what  was  my  own  house  and  meadows,  at  Cheri- 
ton,  at  the  extreme  end  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  give  your  lordships  a  reference  to  where 
tliere  is  a  copy,  packet  27,  part  2. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  is  a  mill  at  Cheriton.  Is 
there  a  mill  at  Sevington  ? — Xo  mill  at  Sevington.  Cheriton  is 
the  only  mill.  Sevington  Farm,  not  mill. 

There  is  a  mill  marked  on  this  plan.  Cheriton  House.  Do  you 
see  "mill"  on  the  right-hand  side?— I  see  Sevington  Farm, 
Cheriton  Mill. 

Is  there  no  mill  at  Sevington  ? — No  ;  this  mill  is  the  only  mill 
in  the  village. 

What  is  Sevington?  is  it  a  place? — A  large  farm,  700  or  800 
acres.  That  is  the  farmhouse  and  premises. 

Cheriton  is  a  place  ? — Cheriton  is  a  village  further  on.  If  you 
look  at  the  extreme  end  you  will  see  Cheriton  village ;  that  is 
Cheriton  mill. 

The  only  mill  one  has  heard  of  is  Sevington? — It  is  occasionally 
called  Sevington  Mill.  It  is  called  the  Sevington  Farm,  in  the 
Sevington  Manor. 

So  that  it  might  be  called  either? — Yes. 

Mi.  HAWKINS  :  I  see  there  is  no  other  mill  shown  there.  Was 
there  at  any  time  any  other  mill  ? — Many,  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  small  mill  attached  to  the  farm  buildings  at  Tichborne 
House. 

It  is  not  marked  on  this  plan  anywhere? — No.  It  was  pulled 
down  before  I  went  to  Tichborne  in  1847  ;  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  remaining,  and  I  removed  those. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  it  a  watermill  or  windmill  ?— 
Watermill,  driven  by  the  Itchin. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  refer  to  pages  8ifi,  847.  I  am  going  to  ask 
one  general  question.  I  really  believe  it  is  involved  in  what  I 
have  already  asked ;  I  will  ask  one  general  question.  In  the 
month  of  October,  of  that  year,  did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  your  house  at  Cheriton? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Miss  DOUGHTY,  or  any  other  subject? — I 
never  saw  him  in  Cheriton  ;  he  never  was  there.  I  never  had  any 
such  conversation  with  him  at  Upton,  nor  anywhere  else;  not  a 
single  word  of  such  conversation.  If  I  had  had  such  conversations 
with  him,  surely  they  would  have  cropped  out  somewhere  or 
another  in  some  letter  or  another. 

I  thought  I  understood  you  to'say,  Mr.  GOSFORD,  yesterday, 
that  after  the  LC'nd  of  June  you  never  saw  Sir  ROGER  TICIIBORNE 
at  Tichborne  or  Cheriton  again? — 1  never  saw  him  in  Hampshire 
again  after  that  date.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  the  22nd 
of  June  ;  but  it  was  that  midsummer  visit. 

You  never  saw  him  in  Tiehl.orne  after  that? — I  do  not  carry  in 
my  memory  it  was  the  1'i'nd  of  June  ;  but  on  that  last  visit  after 
he  left  I  never  saw  him  at  Tichborne  again.  Never — in  fact  I 
know  he  would  not  come  near  the  place. 

There  is  only  one  question — it  is  a  painful  one  to  you.  After 
you  left  Wales  I  think  you  entered  into  large  farming  operations 
and  very  expensive  operations? — I  did  unfortunately. 

Was  the  result  of  that  that  you  became  very  deeply  involved? 
—It  was  so. 

And  became.  1  l..-lirve,  deeply  indebted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
estates  in  respect  of  rents  which  had  been  received  by  you  ? — I 
did. 

I  believe  the  whole  of  your  property  of  every  description  has 

*  It  was  never  given. 


gone  to  pay,  as  far  as  it  would  extend,  the  liabilities  you  were 
under? — I  ga\e  up  everything. 

v  single  thing? — Life  insurance  of  fifteen  years' standing, 
and  every  thing  I  possessed  to  the  last  shilling. 

1  think  you  said  I-ady  Doniirrv  and  yourself — yon  knew  her 
well:  you  used  to  visit  at  the  house  during  the  time'  yon  were 
living  there,  and  Sir  Kiiw.Miii  and  Uidy  DOUUIITY  used  to  stay  in 

ie?—  ( )n  many  occasions. 

Did  yon  continue  so  up  to  the  time  of  the  death?— I  did  not 
often  sleep  there. 

Did  you  continue  on  friendly  intercourse  with  Lady  Dorcmv? 
—  I'p  to  the  very  hist  time  she  left  London  to  go  to  Tichborne 
when  she  died. 

it.  1  mean  to  say,  your  misfortunes  made  no  difference  in 
her  feelings  towards  you? — Not  the  slightest. 
Mr.   .Justice  LUSH:  W hen  did  she  die? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Only  last  year. 

The   Loitn  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  I  saw  in  the  papei 
evidence  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  has  been,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in. 
You  are  prepared — 1  will  not  trouble  you  with  painful  questions 
— to  give  explanations? — Of  everything. 

You  have  no  wish  to  conceal  anything? — No  secret  in  the 
matter. 

1  do  not  desire  to  put  painful  questions,  but  you  are  prepared  ? 
— I  have  no  secret  in  the  matter.  There  is  the  solicitor  of  the 
trustees  sitting  there  ;  he  would  know  if  I  spoke  correctly. 

Look  at  that  (handing  a  document  to  the  witness),  when  did 
you  receive  that  letter? — The  postmark  is  March  1  I. 

Look  at  the  letter  inside,  what  year  is  it  ? — It  has  no  date.  The 
postmark  is  March  14th,  1872. 

Whose  handwriting  do  you  believe  it  to  be  ? — I  believe  it  to  be 
the  Defendant's,  from  other  letters  I  have  seen  of  his.     It  stril 
me  there  is  no  question  about  it.     Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
written  that  there  (pointing  to  the  envelope). 

That  is  your  handwriting  ? — I  wrote  that  there  for  your  infor- 
mation when  I  enclosed  it. 

(The  letter  was  handed  to  the  Court) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  not  signed  ? — It  is  not 
signed  ;  it  is  an  anonymous  letter.     I  received,  I  should  say,  two 
other  envelopes.     I  think  my  wife  at  the  sam 
letter,  which  was  signed  by  the  Claimant  in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Having  asked  you  the  questions  I  have  about 
your  own  position,  have  you  the  least  interest  in  any  shape  or  way 
in  the  result  of  this  Trial  ? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

Or  in  theresult  of  the  action  of  ejectment  ? — Not  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

No  interest ;  no  hope  from  it? — Neither  interest  in  a  pecuniary 
shape,  nor  interest  in  the  resumption  of  any  professional  occupa- 
tion, or  anything  of  that  kind.     I  had  certainly  professional  in- 
ducements held  out  to  me;  perhaps  you  do  not  want  to  kn 
who  they  came  from. 

Not  on  behalf  of  the  TICHBORKE  family? — Certainly  not 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  have  an  interest  in  the  *.'.'.<  in  y 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  to  be  done  about  this 
letter?  "Mr.  GOSFORD,  look  at  this  likeness." 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  Is  the  Court  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of 
handwriting? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  says  he  has  received  other  docu- 
ments. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  There  is  plenty  of  the  Defendant's  writing,  as 
your  lordship  knows.  All  the  witness  swears  about  it  is,  he 
believes  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  all  you  want.  Supposing  he 
is  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  at  all,  all  that  you  need  have, 
sworn  to  make  handwriting  admissible  is,  ih  it  the  party  belie-. 
it  is  the  handwriting  of  the  person  in  quetti  in.  You  are  quite 
entitled  to  cross-examine  first  on  the  fact  to  see  whether  he  has 
any  information  about  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  your  lordship  pleases. 

Did  you  ever  receive  more  than  one  letter  from  the  Defendant ': 
— I  never  received,  myself,  one  ;  the  letter  that  my  wife  received 
she  put  into  my  hands  immediately  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  <>tl 
of  his  letters. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  PlTTIMDRKIOH'fl  letters  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Can  you  point  out  to  me  anything  in  that  letter  that  makes  you 
believe  it  was  written  by  the  Defendant '.'--I  never  examined  it 
very  minutely,  but  the  moment  I  saw  it  the  impression  came  into 
my  mind  it  was  his  handwriting. 

That  is  an  impression  ? — I  should  say  it  is  merely  an  impression 
it  is  the  handwriting  of  the  Defendant.  I  can  say  nothing  inoie. 
than  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Does  your  lordship  think  that  is  enough? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  note  delivered  to  you,  was  that  tl.e 
only  one  you  received? — 1  think  that  is  the  only  one  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  him  in  my  life.  Certainly  it  is. 

Dr.  KENI.M.Y  :  Have  you  compared  that  note  with  that  one  ? 
is  there  the  least  likeness? — No;  they  are  not  the  least  alike; 
not  those  two.  It  is  the  later  letters  of  the  Defendant  I  referred 
to. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  you  look  at  the  facsimile  of  the  last  sugL 
copy  of  the  sealed  packet  headed  "  Cheriton,  November,  Iki-' '' 
—  that  is  proved. 
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Mr.  .Imti.-,-  Lrsn  :    Yes. 

1M-.  Ki  v  M  -i  longh  to  l.-t 

that  iu  •> 

Mr.   Justice   M 
Defendant.     Wliere  and  nnd>-r  wli  .      : 

How  do  you  kno»-  the]   WIT.-  hint's  letters,. 

on  Mr.  I '  -I   niiMii   have 

— have  you  r,  .1  any   letters   in  tin 

which  you  ha.  1  ?— No. 

The"  Loi:i>  CIHF.F   .1 
gem  •<.  "I  haw  scon  in  thr  oou 

great  many  do.-nmeiits  written  an<l 

On  comparing   this   with   those   doc  ,,f   opinion  this 

anonymous  letter  is  his  handwriting  ;  "  lint  1  doubt  very  niucli  if 
that  is  enough.     That  igconverting  him  into  nil  adept.     The  Jury 
may  do  that.      You  may  compare  a  don 
document  not  admitted  to  be  genuine,  with  a  document 
to  bo  genuine.     The  Jury  may  do   that,  but  I   do   not  think  a 
witness  cm  Jo  it.     If  you  think  the   letter  is   worth  putting  in. 
you  must  prove  it  by  somebody  else  who  does  know  the  1).  • 
dant's  hanilwri; 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  a  letter  I  proposed  to  put  in  as  appertain- 
ing to  Mr.  Gu.sroiMi's  rvi.l 

The  LOUD  CIIII:F  Jrsncr. :  li  letters  in  the 

course  of  this  case,  and   I   may   have  motions  where  a 

ilar  anonymous  letter  m;i  i  ;  but  that  conviction 

would  not  do  in  a  Court  of  Jit-- 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  ot!  ,-iall  be  able  to  offcrto 

your  lordships  ;  tliurefort:  for  the  present  1  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Justice  I,r-.,i  :  You  have  not  compared  this  with  any 
original ''. — I  did  look  at  three  or  four  letters  this  morning  after  I 

into  Court. 

The  LOUD  Cini  :  With  a  view  to  this  ?— With  a  view 

to  thit  letter. 

1  thought  you  were  merely  carrying  it  in  your  mind? — Xo,  I 
looked  at  three  or  four  when  I  came  in  this  morning.  I  was  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  MLI.LOI:  :   Letters  that  are  in,  in  this  case  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  Is  it  from  that  comparison  you  express  your 
opinion? — It  was  my  strong  impression  before,   and  I  say  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  1  fully  believe  it  came  from  the  Defendant. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  read  this  ? — I  have. 


It  is  written  in  a  very  small  hand  :  perhaps  you  will  read  it. 

It  is  \M  i  (the  letter  was  handed  (, 

"  Mr.  i  -s  and  say  if  you  cannot  see 

the  lilv  ,  son  and  one  who  confided  to  you  as 

a  friend  and  now  un-n  iv.    Oh  what  can  your  oona 

I  lad  you  no   relenting'.     Could  you  rest  in   your   !>• 

think  of  your  master's  son  in  his  situation,    oh 

your  '  .-ild  a  stranger  know  you  planted   the 

'.oil  did.'1     I  do  not  know  what  that  n-fi-rs  to.      ••  And  how 
COUld  a  Stranger  know  the  contents  of  the  packet   you  w. 

.  i  had  not  named  it.      lie  lias  sin<-c." — I  do  not 
think  ii  .ord. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  reading. 

Mr.  HA'.YKINS  :   Your  lordship  has  not  seen  the  end. 

"Why   was  the   likeness  disfigured:   if  he  wa.s 

not  the  man.      It  looks  very  d:irk  against  them.      He  has  not  had 
a  fair  trial.     The  most  important  kept  back.      It 

laid  for  him.     1  feel   persuaded  you   will  be  money  in  pocket  to 
own  him  and  die  with  a  clear  conscience.     You  know  it  is  K 
— "Roiii:i:"  with  a  little  '•  r." 

Mr.  Justice  I.i'sii  :   Wh  it  is  the  date  of  the  postmark  ? 

The  LOI:I,  tester,  M  ireh  Kith." 

Mr.  Justice  Li 

M  iv  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  I1'-  at 

the  commencement  of  all  those  words  ? — Those  are  unmistakable 
to  me. 

The  LoitD  CHIEF  JrsriCE:  Sin  ill  p's  or  capital  l''s? — Capital 
P's,  though  they  are  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  ;  large  P's. 

Mr.  Justi.v  Li'sn  i   Posted  at  Alresford? 

The  WITNESS  :  Posted  at  Alresford. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :   "  March  llth,  1K7J." 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  made  a  mistake  ' 
It  is  not  "it  a  trap.''     You  thought  the  little  addition  was  part  of 
•  t  ;  "  it  is  part  of  the  "  s  " ;  "  it  is  a  trap." 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  those  P's  that  strike  me  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  no  great  matter  one  way  or 
the  other.     Or.  KKNKALV,  of  course  you  will  want  some  tin: 
this,  and  as  there  is  some  judicial  business  we  have  to  attend  to, 
we  do  not  propose  to  go  any  further  to-day.     You  will  begin  on 
Monday  morning. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  at  half-past  10  o'clock.] 


.       FORTY-THIRD  DAY.— MONDAY,  JUNE  23rd,  1 

THE  cross-examination  of  Mr.  GOSFORD  commenced  this  day,  after  a  few  preliminary  questions  put  by  Mr.  HAWKINS,  in  which 
the  bias  of  the  witness  was  strongly  exhibited.  N  The  reader  will  see  how  the  Chief  Justice  protected  GOSFORD  when  Dr.  KI:NI:.U.Y 
vainly  endeavoured  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  bank  transactions,  and  his  curious  money  mazes  and  intricacies.  He  will  note  how 
artfully  also  Sir  AM:  \  \  :nr.::  Coi'Kr.riiN  laboured  to  irritate  and  arouse  the  temper  of  the  Counsel,  and  get  some  of  the  Jurors  against 
him.  This,  indeed,  had  now  become  an  habitual  thing,  and  it  was  carried  out,  not  so  much  by  uncalled-for  interruptions,  as  by  a 
by-play  of  sin  itio  smiles,  lifting  of  the  eyes  and  hands,  expressions  of  discontent  and  apparent  disgust.  Hitting  over  the 

i' features  of  the  Chief  .Judge.  These  things,  of  course,  the  Newspapers  did  not  notice.  The  Jurymen  in  the  mean- 
time were  intently  looking  on,  and  some  of  them  learned  to  follow  the  evil  example.  During  the  whole  of  this  Trial  Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y 
may  0  have  been  daily  baited  like  a  bull,  by  so  many  infuriated  dogs. 

<  lo.M'oi:!)  was  a  man  of  consummate  art.  He  had  skilfully  prepared  himself  beforehand,  and  with  the  crafty  assistance 
which  he  no  doubt  recejved,  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  able  to  anticipate  every  question.  The  reader  is  invited  carefully  to  scan  the 
portrait  of  (io.si oi:i>  which  is  given  in  this  Report.  It  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  life-like  photograph,  and  presents  as  remarkable 
a  development  of  the  countenance  of  a  Fox  as  could  well  be  shown  iu  a  human  face.  There  is  also  the  lank  and  hungry 
look  of  the  Wolf,  and  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  may  be  said  with  truth  to  be  a  compound  of  both  Fox  and  Wolf — the 
Fox  having  predominant  influence.  His  air  of  candour,  his  apparent  wish  to  give  full  information,  his  studied  blunders  once 
or  twice,  as  if  in  the  most  innocent  way.  his  full  stare  at  Counsel  in  the  face,  as  if  he  feared  him  not  (though  lie  hardly  once 
looked  at  the  Defendant),  were  all  well  arrange  1,  and  beforehand  calculated  upon,  and  were  performed  with  perfect  adroitness. 

A  little  episode.  wa<  played  soon  after  the  cross-examination  began  :  an  Usher  handed  the  witness  a  letter  mark; 
GoM'oRi),  with  the  most  seeming  innocence  of  what  it  contained,  guilelessly  craved  permission  of   the  Court  to  read  it.     This  being 
granted,  i  1  the  letter,  gave  a  melodramatic  start  of   surprise  and  sorrow,  and  instantly  handed  the  document  to  the 

Chief  Justice.  Our  learned  gentlem  in  having  carefully  perused  it,  showed  a  face  of  strong  and  righteous  indignation,  and  used 
the  words  contained  in  the  report;  while  one  or  two  Jurors,  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes,  professed  to  be  highly  wroth  at  this 
base  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Defend  uit,  or  his  friends,  to  influence  or  intimidate  this  truthful  and  honourable  steward.  The  face 
of  Mr.  HAW.UNS,  while  he  fugled  at  fie  Jury-box  at  this  interlude,  was  itself  a  volume.  It  conveyed  to  all — '•  Didn't  I  tell  you 
what  a  Scoundrel  this  Claimant  is?  Only  fancy  his  tampering  with  a  Witness!  and  such  a  Witness!  Hanging  is  too  good  for 
him  !"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  trickery  resorted  to.  One  wonders  only  how  it  ever  could  have  succeeded — as  we  suppose  we  must 
say  it  did. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  notice  that  when  the  photograph  containing  the  TICIIBORNE  thumb  was  shown  to  GOSFORD,  he  at  once 
noticed  it,  and  admitted  that  it  was  there,  as  indeed  nobody  up  to  that  time  could  well  deny.  (See  In  page  17.  And  for 

amplified  views  of  .the  thumb,  /«/)W/<c/i'n«,  pp.  113.  114.)  But  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE  and  his  colleagues  and  the  Jurors  subsequently 
never  would  admit  that  the  thumb  peculiarity  was  shown  ;  though  there  <•  mil  have  bjen  in  truth  no  reason  for  obliterating  it  from 
the  original  daguerreotype,  except  that  it  contained  proof  of  what  R  •  u'),  and  the  Defendant's  also,  identically  exhibited. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  the  summary  writer  of  the  Dttil'j  '/'•  .vspapcr,  .says  of  this  witness,  "  Mr.  GOSFORD  delivered  to  the  Jury 

a  species  of  lecture  upon  the  Defendant's  personal  appearance  and  physiognomy,  giving  point  to  each  remark  with  his  forefinger,  and 
dwelling  at  considerable  length  upon  the  Defendant  peculiarities.  It  was  indeed  Mr  <  i,  i-iouii's  chief 

fault  in  giving  ;  iiiat  he  was  if  anything  a  little  too  loquacious  ;  being  evidently  well  aware  of  his  importance  as  a  witness,  and 

not  the  least  di  underrate  it."    This  is  pretty  accurate.     The  Court,  however,  did  not  check  this  "  loquacity  "  ;  but  as  a  rule 

encouraged  it — for  they  saw  how  it  told  upon  the  Jury. 

We'  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  DISIIAEM  graced  the  Court  this  diy  with  his  presence  for  a  few  minutes,  led  evidently  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  Defendant ;  he  contemplated  him  steadily  with  his  gla-ss,  and  left.  \Ve  preserve  here  for  posterity  the  lineaments 
of  this  orator,  novelist,  and  statesman !  The  likeness  is  good  ;  but  it  has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  consummate  meanness  and  misery 
blended  in  the  great  man's  face. 


Mr.  VINCKNT  (i(  ISFOIID,  recalled. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  there  is  one  question  which  perhaps 

ould  put  to  Mr.  GOSFOI:I>. 

The  LOUD  l 'MIFF  JrsriCK  :   First,  let    me   say  we  reconin. 
that  we  should  have  the  whole  of  his  evidence  before  any  <| 
was  put  to  him  as  to  the  identity,  and  so  perhaps  as  we  inter- 


rupted you,  now  would  be  the  time  to  put  that,  because  it  was 
our  doing  rather  than  yours. 

Mr.  Hviv:;ixs:  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship,  but  per- 
haps you  will  thst  of  all  permit  m-j  to  put  a  question. 

Ilic  i  i  JrsriCE:  Yes.  You  remember  the  other  day 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  HARDER  gave  us  the  effect  and  substance  of  the 
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different  deeds  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  DOUGHTY  property, 
and  also  the  existing  settlement  of  the  TICHBORNE  property ;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  only  take  that  as  the  statement  of 
Counsel,  and  it  will  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  putting  in 
the  deeds. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  my  lord,  the  deeds  shall  be  put  in.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  you  what  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  has  very  care- 
fully done  since.  lie  has  looked  through  the  previous  title  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  explanation  is  of  the  matter  for  which 
Mr.  GOSFORD  spoke  about,  its  being  in  the  control  of  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well,  I  only  remind  you  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  succinct  summary  of  the  whole  deeds. 
It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  the  whole  of  the  deeds  them- 
selves, yet  formally  they  must  be  put  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Certainly.  I  may  say,  that  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BAI;- 
BER  has  gone  through  the  earlier  title  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  fact  as  to  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  statement  about  Sir  EDWAUD 
DOUGHTY'S  power  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  £32,000,  and  sub- 
stantially he  finds  that  he  is  correct. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  must  be  so  clearly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  my  lord,  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  is 
with  reference  to  page  731. 

Did  you  ever  give  ROGER  TICHBORNE  a  watch  ? — No,  never  in 
my  life.  I  heard  the  Claimant  state  so,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  incorrect.  There  are  more  details  about  that  watch  than  ever 
have  been  stated.  They  were  never  alluded  to  in  the  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  Claimant  on  the  last  occasion,  and  there  is  a  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  which  I  gave  the  full  details  to  Mr.  DOBIN- 
SON,  and  which  Messrs.  GLYN  could  easily  prove. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  first  place,  what  watch  are 
you  speaking  of? — A  watch  was  ordered  for  Mr.  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE, a  common  strong  silver  watch  which  he  wished  to  take 
with  him  to  South  America.  He  had  not  it  with  him  when  he 
sailed,  but  it  was  afterwards  sent  out  through  Messrs.  GLTN'S 
agents  to  him  in  South  America. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  not  tell  us  about  Messrs.  GLYN'S  agents  ? — 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  irregular,  but  I  am  only  trying  to  make 
the  circumstances  plain. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Is  it  true  that  you  ever  gave  him  one? — It  is 
quite  untrue.  I  never  gave  him  a  watch  in  my  life. 

There  was  one  question  about  the  conversation  at  the  Grosve- 
nor  Hotel.  Was  anything  said  about  your  seeing  him  or  leaving 
him  at  Southampton,  by  you  to  him  or  him  to  you  ? — At  the 
Grosvenor  ?  , 

At  the  Grosvenor  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  word.  The 
only  mention  by  him  of  Southampton  was  either  at  Gravesend,  or 
in  the  carriage  coming  home.  Southampton  was  never  mentioned, 
to  my  recollection,  there. 

I  asked  you  a  question,  and  you  were  going  to  give  reasons  two 
days  ago  ;  having  seen  the  Defendant  with  all  the  opportunities 
you  have  had  of  judging  of  him,  his  voice,  and  everything,  you 
say  he  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Precisely. 

You  were  going  to  give  us  your  reasons  for  coming  to  that 
conclusion? — You  interrupted  me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
express  myself  more  strongly  than  I  did.  I  was  about  to  say  it  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  it  was  positive  construction  on  the 
evidence,  as  I  said  before  me  here,  it  is  the  evidence  of  contradic- 
tion. From  memory  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  1  have  him  distinctly 
in  my  mind  as  on  the  day  he  left  England,  and  when  I  look  at 
this  man  I  see  nothing  but  the  very  contrast,  and  I  was  going  to 
remark  further,  apart  from  appearances,  I  had  a  few  opportunities 
of  judging  when  I  first  saw  him  down  at  Gravesend.  There  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  the  utter  ignorance  he  betrayed  of  every 
fact  that  ROGER  TICHBOP.XK  must  have  known  is  as  convincing  to 
me  as  anything  possibly  can  be. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  see  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Jury. — But  it  is  a  reason,  my  lord,  why  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
conviction  and  not  a  mere  opinion.  Again  after  that,  I  saw  him 
at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  there  the  same  things  were  repeated 
with  the  further  addition  that,  in  trying  to  get  out  of  the  blunders 
he  made  at  Gravesend,  he  only  proved  them  more  convincingly. 

It  is  rather  a  question  whether  you  can  point  out  any  dissimi- 
larities in  personal  appearance  as  regards  the  evidence  of  the 
mind.  We  have  that  before  us,  and  the  Jury  will  determine. 

The  WITNESS  :  Then  your  lordship  sees  what  he  proved  next  at 
the  Law  Institution.  I  was  there  during  the  three  days  when  he 
exhibited  himself,  and  when  every  question  was  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER,  nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  to  me  than 
he  did,  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  ;  and  again,  from 
that  time  I  never  saw  him  again  until  the  last  Trial,  when  he  gave 
the  moat  damning  proof  of  all  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 
I  have  a  right  to  say  so,  because  although  it  may  not  bring  proof 
to  other  people,  it  was  to  me ;  therefore  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
excuse  me  if  I  show  a  little  warmth. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  mean  you  are  rather  anticipating 
the  function  of  the  Jury. — I  do  not  wish  to  do  that  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  have  perfect  faith  in  them. 

If  there  is  anything  you  can  point  out  with  reference  to  the 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  in  the  person,  form,  feature,  or  anything 
of  that  sort— all  that  is  material,  because  we  have  not  the  ROGER 
before  UH  ;w  you  had  Him. — I  could  go  through  him 
from  the  top,  and  so  to  point  to  every  feature  of  his  face  from 
head  to  foot,  and  point  out  every  dissimilarity  which  exists 
between  him  and  Rour.i:. 


Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  dialect  or 
accent  differing  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  ? — As  to  his  dialect  and 
accent,  his  dialect  when  first  I  saw  him  was  low  and  vulgar  ;  that 
of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  always  the  dialect  of  a  gentleman,  if  it 
was  that  of  a  Frenchman.  His  accent  was  as  French  as  French 
could  be.  This  Defendant's  accent  is  just  the  accent  and  as  deep, 
full,  and  as  vulgar  English  expression  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  it 
may  be  that  it  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  when  I  first  saw 
him.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  different  associates,  no  doubt ; 
but  still  there  is  no  more  resemblance  in  his  voice  than  between 
mine  and  that  of  a  squeaking  girl  who  sits  behind  ready  to  giggle. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Can  you  point  out  any  dissimilarity  of  person? 
— It  you  will  ask  me,  or  perhaps  his  lordship  will,  I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin — it  will  take  some  time  to  go  through  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  he  very  narrow-chested? — Particu- 
larly— as  narrow  as  could  be,  and  his  shoulders,  instead  of  being 
of  the  thickness  of  the  width  of  this  Defendant,  he  was  a  thin 
fellow,  not  that  width  through  him  ;  and  I  know  a  good  deal  of 
athletic  exercises  and  their  effect  in  developing  the  form,  but  it  is 
physically  impossible  that  the  form  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  could 
ever  have  developed  into  anything  like  that — physically  impossible. 
His  height,  again,  is  more  by  a  couple  of  inches  than  ROGER'S,  as 
appears  to  me  from  memory. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  upon  it.  You  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  of  course,  at  tho 
time  when  he  got  his  commission  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

You  remember  also  when  he  went  abroad,  which  was  some 
three  or  four  years  afterwards? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Had  he  grown  after  the  time  he  went  in  for  his  examination, 
and  got  his  commission  ? — No,  he  had  not  grown,  but  he  carried 
himself  better.  He  had  a  better  carriage  altogether. 

We  know  that  he  was  measured  under  the  standard,  and  stood 
at  5  feet  8^  inches ;  in  your  opinion  did  he  ever  grow  beyond 
that? — I  am  certain  he  had  done  growing,  and  another  thing  I 
have  not  heard  noticed  by  any  of  the  witnesses  is  that  ROGER 
TICUBORNE'S  constitution  was  completely  formed,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression.  He  had  done  growing.  I  think  perhaps  his 
early  life  and  habits  in  Paris,  and  his  early  addiction  to  tobacco 
and  possibly  spiiits,  had  rather  injured  him,  and  he  wore  the  look 
of  a  man  on  which  no  amount  of  feeding  and  no  amount  of  exercise 
and  no  amount  of  development  would  ever  further  than  that  at 
that  time  showed  itself.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  because  here  is  a 
form  (referring  to  the  Defendant),  which,  if  you  will  look  at  it,  my 
lord,  through  those  shoulders  and  that  chest,  is  a  form  which 
must  always  have  been  pretty  much  in  natural  development  what 
it  is  now.  He  is  of  course  much  fatter  and  stouter  than  when  he 
came  to  England,  still  there  is  tho  form  just  as  I  saw  it  in 
Gravesend.  There  is  the  same  width  across  the  shoulders,  the 
same  great  depth  of  chest,  and  the  same  figure,  into  which  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  never  could  have  developed  by  any  possibility.  Any 
difference  in  any  other  feature  I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  to  you. 

By  the  JURY  :  Was  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  French  accent 
much  less  marked  at  the  close  of  your  knowledge  of  him  than  it 
was  in  1849? — Not  the  least.  The  accent  was  just  as  perfectly 
French.  The  only  difference  was  he  knew  English  and  spoke 
English  much  better,  but  the  accent  up  to  the  last  was  just  the 
same  rapid  utterance  with  half-closed  lips,  as  French  as  could 
possibly  be.  He  could  not  say  "th"  as  we  English  pronounce  it, 
for  in  English  it  was  impossible  to  him. 

You  remember  the  upper  part  of  his  face — the  forehead  ? — The 
upper  part  of  his  face  is  the  only  single  portion  of  the  face  that 
can  be  considered  the  slightest  resemblance,  and  that  varies  re- 
markably. If  you  look  at  the  forehead  of  the  Claimant  here, 
the  hair  has  now  got  along  the  forehead  as  to  be  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  ROGER'S,  but  the  forehead  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  a 
flat  forehead — the  Claimant's,  if  you  notice  it  from  the  eyebrows, 
round,  and  I  never  noticed  more  particularly  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  Defendant  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  than 
when  sitting  up  yonder.  I  have  looked  at  him  as  he  tumid 
round  to  speak  to  his  Counsel,  when  his  protruding  eyes  ami 
rounded  forehead  are  the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  UOUKU 
TICHBORNE.  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  eyes  were  rather  deeply  set, 
and  there  is  a  low  protruding  part  of  the  eye  of  the  Defendant 
which  is  as  utterly  unlike  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  the  forehead  there  is  little  in  the  shape,  but  as  I 
say  it  rounds  away  instead  of  being  a  nice  flat  forehead,  as  ROGER 
TICHBORNE'S  was,  nearly  from  the  eyebrows  up  to  the  root  of  the 
hair. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  square  ? — Yes,  that  is  just 
what  I  do  mean.  That  would  be  the  proper  term  for  it. 

By  the  JURY  :  Was  there  anything  in  ROGER  TICHBORNE  which 
showed  mystery  or  eccentricity  ?  for  instance — would  it  be  like 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  have  lived  in  Australia  and  kept  his  family 
in  ignorance  for  so  many  years;  was  there  anything  in  Ruc.i J: 
TICHBORNE  that  you  can  call  to  mind? — There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  it  was  as  unlike  him  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  anything 
to  be.  You  have  had  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  before  you 
up  to  the  last  week  or  two  or  twenty  days  previous  to  when  he 
went  on  board  the  '  Bella,'  and  a  number  of  letters  previous  to 
that ;  and  he  tells  us  last  of  all  to  write  to  Kingston — "  Send  my 
letters  there  ;  "  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  he  would  go  for  a 
dozen  years  to  Australia,  and  for  no  object  which  one  can  conceive, 
knowing  beforehand  he  had  £1,000  a  year  income  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  reasoning  now. 
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l'.\  tli.-  ,\tt:\:  Had    he   .lour  anything  of  the  kind   be! 

in  his  life.  Hi'  was  iirvt-r  al>s  -nt  ;i  day  from  his  home  or 
his  quarters,  or  anywhere,  bnl  that  some  of  his  friends  or  rcla- 
lioiis  knew  where  he 

The  l,o!:i>  ('mi  \\Tienyoucometohaw 

you  will  be   able   to   torni   a    very   complete   judgment   upon  the 
•  <  oiii  tin-  time  In-    went  to   Stonyhur.-t  to  the  time 
of  his  sell  in..;  font  on  board  the  •  licll.i.'     Th>  .cs  uf  letters 

which  show  almost  from  week  to  week  where  h- 

Mr.    II  \«  KINS:   1   have  luit  one  01  ion   to  ask   you. 

From  the  !.o;ir  you  a-ked  the  Defendant  the  com 

:  of  .1  une  at   the  (irosveiior  Hotel  until  after   he 
•  lied    from   you  by  cross-i'xamia:ition  that  you  had 
.  ed   that    packet,    was   there   any   attempt  to  give  you  the 
content*  of  i(  V  — From  him? 

or  anybody  eoniu-eted  with  him? — No.  from  nobo,; 
with  him.     1  never  heard  the  contents  of  that  packet  until 
one  in  the  year    Isils,  when  he   had  m.ide   it  current  about 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEALY. 

Were  you  always   intended  for   a   land   agent '! — No,  I  believe 

my  friends  intended  that  1  should  adopt  the  learned  profession  of 

the    law  ;     but    I    was  so  disgusted  with    it    that    1    declined    to. 

liter).  Allow  metosay  that  1  have  not  the  slightest  intention 

of  provoking  this  merriment.     I  look  at  my  position  here  in  a  most 

light,  and  therefore  I  do  hope  that  a   word  from    me  will 

a- effect  of  not  being  interrupted  by  such    ebullitions  as 

It  was  not  an  honest  profession  enough  for  you? — It  we 
that  :   it  was  my  disgust  of  the  studies  which  the  preparation  in- 

.      1  do  not  think  the  lion  occurred  to  me. 

\V.  re  you  ever  brought  up  at  Stonyhurst? — I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  let  slip  that  fact  if  you  are  going  to  teal 

The  LOUD  CIIIEK  Jisnc'E:  Just  answer  the  question  simply? 
— ]  was  the  first  fouf  years.      I  did  not  go  into  the  upper  classes. 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :  When  put  into  Stonyhurst — was  not  it  with  the 
intention  of  your  becoming  a  priest ''. — It  was. 

After  four  years'  study  you  gave  it  up,  I  think?  — I  did.  It  is 
usual,  I  should  explain,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  in  grammar, 
the  boys  are  tested  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  the  vocation. 

I  hope  you  did  not  give  up  that  study  as  you  did  lhat  of  the 
law,  from  disgust? — No,   because  my  pursuits  in  after  life  were 
likely  to   be   those   of   a  business   mm,  and  it  would  not  have 
answered  to  devote  the  next  three  years  to  classical  pursuits. 
\Vhen  diil  you  leave  StonyhurstV — About  the  year  1832. 
And  soon  after  that  did  you  become  a  land  agent? — I  resided 
many  years  with  my  own  relatives  in  Suffolk  until  th.e  year  1817. 
That  was  the  first  time  you  got  introduced  to  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY  ? — Yes. 

What  was  your  salary? — £:!noa  year,  and  ahouse  and  grounds 
as  well. 

You,  I  supposj,  had  the  entire  management  of  the  rents? — I 
had  the  entire   management   of  the  TlCHUOKXE  estates,  and  also 
ide  1  portion  of  the  Doruim  estates,  not  the  London  por- 
tion. 

How  soon 'did  you  open  an  account  with  Mr.  BULPF.TT  ? — I 
think  Sir  F.DWAUD  DOUGHTY  opened  an  account  for  me  directly  1 
went  to  Tichborne,  just  for  casual  payments. 

1  understand  you  had  no  capital  of  your  own  ? — 1  had  no  occa- 
sion for  any. 

1  am  asking  you  the  fact,  had  you  or  not  ? — None  except  the 
small  capital  with  which  my  friends  provided  me  when  1  went  to 
Tiehboi  ne. 

That  was  very  trilling  ? — Quite  so.  It  was  as  much  as  1  needed. 
If  I  had  wanted  more  I  could  have  had  it.  The  account  was 
opened  by  Sir  F.DWAUD  Dot  mm  merely  for  the  casual  payments 
of  the  estate  in  the  first  instance. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  find  yourself  in  debt  to  SirEDWAUD 
DoniiiTY? — 1  never  was  in  debt  to  Sir  KDWAUD  DoniHTY. 

I  thought  from  what  my  friend  said  you  were? — You  mistake. 
Sir  F.DWAUD  Dut'cjUTV  died  in  1  *.">!. 

Well,  the  trustees  of  the  estates — you  became  deeply  indebted 
K'S  in  respect  of  the  rents   which  had 
been  iceeivcd  by  you  '.'      \  i 

When   did  you   first    beco indebted  to  the   trustees  of  the 

:l   of  rents  which  had  been  iveehed  by  you? — In 
ISiiS;   from  first  to  last  as  far  as  the  trustees  are  concerned. 
isiis  yon  first  became  indebted  to  them? — Yes. 
That   was  in  respect  of  rent;   re-eivedby   yon   which  you   had 
appropiialed  to  \oiirowii  purposes,  as  I  understand  ? —  Well,  you 
iiatm.tllv  a     ;uur    o,  although  it  is  not  so  in  effect. 

Oh!  dear;    I  will  not  assume  anything  that  is  not  true.      If  you 

can  put  any  other  explanation  on   it  you   can  do  80? — I  will.     1 

ii  the    habit  of  eolh  i  rents  half-yearly,  and  the 

lent  days  were  lived  about  the  same  time,  except  perhaps  I  varied 

them  a  week  or  two  to  suit  my  convenience.      On  any  tine 

to  that  no  fixed  day.  I  made  up  my  accounts,  sent  in  my 
ud  paid  the  balance  to  the  account  of  the  trustees. 
Jn  the  last  year  pressure  came  upon  me,  and  I  had  much,  over- 
drawn my  account  at  the  bank.  The  bank  insisted  on  having  it 
made  good  ;  and  the  rents  of  the  estate  which  I  had  paid  in  I  had 
no  longer  the'  power  of  withdrawing  again  to  pay  over  to  the 
trustees.  That  is  a  true  history  of  it. 

You  say  in  !*>;•<  you  (ir.it  discovered  that  you  were  indebted? 


The  I.'II:D  Cm:  'in  first  to 

The  WHNI>S:   The  first  and  l;ixt  occasion. 

The  I.OKD  Cim.i    .li'M'itT. :   When  you   put  first  before   h- 
from  first  to  last  ;us  if  it  were  one  transaction. 

Dr.   Ki. \r\l.i   :    Y.  TV  well. 

1  that  you  had  become  d. 

indch:  : 

by  you  in  1  - 

What   was  the  amount    diseov.  d   by  you, 

but  which  you  hail  not  paid  ov  -omit? — The 

whole  of  t;  iti   1   have  looked  foi.  dj  not  find  a 

scrap  of  any  portion  of  them.     Every  account  and  voucher  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  i  ;.  and  I  'I  i  from  him 

or  anybody  that  tin  re  was  ever  t  ,  to  the 

account,  or  any  i  oimi    or   voucher  in 

The  .  — 

F.xeuse  me.     Do  not  make  io  justify  yourself,  but  be 

good  enough  to  answer  my  •  :  and  then,  if  they  i 

explanation,  the  law    entitles  you   to  give  it;  but  first  be  good 
enough  t.)  answer  my  question.     1  want  to  know  wa  - 
say.  the  first  and  last  time  you  discovered  yon  were  iudeb: 

tees  in  respect  of  money  you  had  re ived  and  not  paid 

o\er.     1   want  to  know  what  the  amount  was  you  discovered  in 
-There  is  the  only  thing   I  could  find  in  an  old  memo- 
randum book  the  amount  of  t-,-  ''"g)- 

You  mean  then  that  that  was  the  only  appropriation  of  only 
one  year  of  those  rents? — Yes,  I  do  indeed.  I  mean  to  convey 
the  balance  of  my  account  up  to  the  time  I  finally  concluded  with 
the  trustees. 

I  do  not  talk  of  b  dance.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  appro- 
pri:.te?  —  I  never  began. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  I  must  object  to  that  expression,  the  witness 
has  not  said  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  has  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  "  I  became  deeply  indebted  to  the  trustees  of 
ites  in  respect  of  rents  which  had  been  received  by  me." 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  if  it  is  not  what  I  say,  my  lord. 

The  LOUD  CHII  i  .JUSTICE:  He  has  just  explained  what  he  means 
by  that,  and  his  explanation,  upon  which  of  course  you  are 
entitled  to  ask  him  whatever  you  think  right,  is  not  having  inten- 
tionally appropriated  that  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
trustees,  he  states  the  circumstances  under  which  it  turned  out 
in  effect  that  that  was  not  paid  to  the  trustees  which  ought  to 
have  gone  to  them,  but  he  does  not  admit  he  appropriated  it, 
therefore  the  expression  can  hardly  be  used. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  We  will  see  whether  it  is  not  substantially  that. 

Did  you  begin  to  use  the  rents  for  your  own  purposes  at  any 
time  ? — Never. 

Never  ? — Never. 

How  was  there  a  deficiency  of  £2,000  odd  if  you  always  ap- 
propriated the  rents  to  their  proper  use  ? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  has  not  said  he  did.  Your 
question  assumes  that  he  has  said  something  which  he  has  not. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  changing  the  form  of  a  question 
and  making  it  imply  something  the  witness  has  not  said,  a  thing 
which  is  very  often  done  but  is  not  right. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  First  he  negatives  that  he  used  any  rents  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  use  them  for  his  own 
purposes 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  It  is  a  question  to  which  he  cannot  say 
yes  or  no,  ho  must  give  it  with  some  explanation,  and  you  stopped 
his  explanation. 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :  I  assure  you  I  did  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK:  I  do  not  mean  to  say  intentionally,  but 
he  was  in  the  course  of  an  explanation  when  you  said,  "  Do  not 
nuke  a  speech." 

Dr.  KENEALY:  My  lord,  he  was  not  answering  my  question — 
he  is  entitled  to  explain  as  soon  as  he  has  answered. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  It  was  one  of  those  questions  which  he 
could  not  answer  yes  or  no. 

Dr.  KKXEALY  :  1  am  asking  a  very  simple  question,  I  cannot  get 
yes  or  no. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JrsriCE:  I  think  that  is  a  very  uncalled  for 
observation,  I  must  say. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Have  you  ever  used  any  of  your  employer's 
money  for  your  own  purposes  .'—Never — may  1  explain  tli.it  It) 
make  it  more  intelligible? 

The  LOUD  CHIF.I  .Ii  3  TICK:  Well? — [  had  a  guarantee  for  £ 
with  the  bankers,  by   means  of  which   1   constantly   overdrew   my 
account    to  that   amount,  and    then-fore,  in    drawing   che,|:< 

inkers,  when  I  had  ma  le  up  my  account,  whatever  li.d.mc-1 
was  due  to  tin'  estate-.  I    drew  a  cheque  for   il,  and    paid   H 
and  it  went  by  the  debit  of  my  account  at  the  bankers. 

Dr.  KiiM'Ai.v  :  I'.u'  d  i  yon  not  know  that  for  years  and  vein 
you  had  not  male  n,>  your  a-eoinit  with  the  bankers,  but  the 
balance  was  agtlnat  yon?  -My  banker's  b  lok.  unquestionably, 
always  showed  a  balance  a-ain-t  inc.  but  it  was  no  trouble  to  me, 
or  to  them. 

A  balance  commencing  the  first  of  July,  18.V1,  was  not  that  so? 
I  cannot  say. 

Did  not  the  balance  against  you  at  your  bankers  begin  July  1st, 

—Very  possibly,  I  cannot  say  il  did. 

Have  you  your  p  iss  bo  ik  here  ''—No,  1  have  not  a  pass  book 
of  any  description  here  or  anywhere 

Have  that  with  t'.ierest  of  the  papers? —Not  with 
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the  rest  of  the  papers  you  allude  to  there,  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  them. 

Did  you  destroy  every  pass  book  ? — Yes,  every  one  ;  I  had  pass 
book,  cheque  books,  and  accounts  of  every  description ;  they  were 
of  no  use  to  me  two  years  afterwards. 

Bo  you  know  on  the  first  of  July,  1854,  there  was  a  balance 
against  you  of  £404  odd? — Yes,  and  I  know  I  was  not  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bn.rETT  for  it. 

Then  Christmas  the  same  year? — I  know  your  figures.  1  know 
that  was  my  over-drawn  balance  which  commenced  then. 

£539  at  Christmas?— Yes. 

Then  June,  1855,  £495;  Christmas,  1855,  £104;  June  30th, 
1856,  £951;'  December  31st,  1856,  £1,437;  June  20th,  1857, 
£1,267,  December  31st,  1857,  £1,867;  and  June  the 30th,  1858, 
£1,195  ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  31st  December,  18(57? — Yes,  I 
take  all  your  figures  as  to  that. 

Mr.  HAIVKIXS  :  Do  not  assume  any  you  do  not  know? — I  do 
not  know,  how  do  I ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  say  so. — I  take  it  from  Dr. 
KEXEAI.Y  as  a  copy  of  Mr.  15 rLr KIT'S  bank  account. 

You  had  better  not  take  anything  ? — It  only  refers  to  that  bank 
account. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  We  will  take  him  through  the  rest,  because  we 
probably  may  put  in  this  bank  account.  Then  December  81st, 
1858,  £930  ;  June  30th,  1859,  £511. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  can  you  put  in  that  account  ? 
it  is  not  relevant  to  any  issue  we  have  before  us.  Whatever  you 
put  to  a  witness  to  affect  his  credit  simply  you  are  bound  by  his 
answer. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Then  I  will  be  bound. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  he  cannot  answer  he  cannot 
answer.  Taking  it  generally  speaking  it  ended  in  his  being  a 
certain  amount  in  debt,  but  that  is  all. 

Dr.  KENEAI.V  :  The  balances  run  on  from  January  1st,  1854,  to 
the  31st  December,  1867? — Some  time  then.  About  then  Mr. 
BuLPETTsued  me  for  the  balance. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  balance  he  sued  you  for? 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  i!5<>7  11s.  lid.  at  that  List  date?— For  which  he 
held  an  equitable  mortgage,  my  lord. 

.  The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  quite  understand  this £507 
which  Dr.  KENEALY  has  last  mentioned  ;  was  that  which  was 
owing  to  the  trustees? — No,  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  BULPETT  on 
that  overdrawn  bank  account. 

Then  what  became  of  your  debt  to  the  trustees? — There  was 
no  debt  to  the  trustees.  ]  had  overdrawn  frequently  on  that  bank 
account  to  the  extent  which  Dr.  KEXEALY  mentions  ;  I  never  had 
a  shilling  of  debt  to  the  trustees  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGH  11  or 
Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE;  it  is  a  private  banking  account  of  my 
own. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  That  was  what  I  want  to  know.  Was 
the  account  kept  in  your  name? — Entirely. 

And  the  rents  paid  into  that  account? — Yes. 

Arid  this  was  the  balance  at  last? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  No,  the  rents  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  this 
was  his  private  account? — This  was  my  private  account. 

That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rents? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Dr.  KEXEALY,  it  had  that  much  to  do  with  the  rents  that  they 
were  paid  into  it. 

What,  the  rents  of  the  TicimoRXE  and  DOUGHTY  estates  were 
paid  into  your  private  account? — Constantly. 

Then  was  there  no  separate  account? — No. 

The  rents  were  paid  into  your  own  account? — They  were. 

The  LORD  ('IIIKI  JUSTICE:  In  the  end,  had  the  trustees  been 
paid? — No,  my  lord  ;  that  is  a  later  thing  altogether.  You  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  finish  with  this  first.  In  the  end  I  owed  Mr. 
:  i  that  V..~iii7  ;  he  had  all  the  time  the  title  deeds  of  a  field 
which  my  father  had  purchased  close  to  my  residence  at  Cheriton, 
which  I  had  farmed  for  years.  The  field  was  sold,  and  Mr. 
Kru'ETT  was  paid  his  money,  and  I  never  conceived  then,  and  1 
do  not  conceive  now,  that  I  was  ever  under  any  obligation  to  Mr. 
Kri.l'ETT  to  the  extent  of  one  penny;  it  was  simply  an  ordinary 
banking  transaction,  which  I  should  tell  you  furthermore  I  was 
not  indebted  to  Mr.  Jirr.rim  for,  inasmuch  as  I  got  the  original 
credit  from  his  amiable  partner,  Mr.  JOHN  DUNN — the  firm  was 

BULPETT,  MULCOCK,  &  Dl  XN. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  I  want  to  know  when  you  first  discovered  you 
were  indebted  to  the  trustees? — The  trustees  did  not  exist  in 

'lays. 

When  did  you  first  discover  that  you  were  indebted  to  the 
estate?— In  1868,  when  I  wound  up  my  affairs  and  did  my  best 
to  pay  it  off. 

Did  Mr.  (  ,'t  I.LIXGTOX  make  a  claim  upon  you  in  that  year,  18G8, 
for  moneys  which  he  said  you  owed  to  the  estate  ? — He  wrote  me 
a  letter  directing  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  rents  were 
not  paid  in. 

Do  you  remember  what  was  the  amount  he  claimed  from  you  ? 
— No ;  but  I  recollect  he  was  quite  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
overlooked  the  payment  of  £1,001)  wliirh  had  been  paid  in. 

Did  not  he  claim  upwards  of£.">,0(Mi  from  you  as  due  to  the 
'.' — I  do  not  know  what  \\<-  Haitiied,  I  am  sure  he  was  wrong 
l>y  ":  "  or  more  which  had  been  paid  in. 

£.i,'i.il  KM.  7d.  ;  I   as  due  from  you,  with  a  qn> 

dieted  from  it  on  the  16th  of  July,  186*,  in  that 
not? — I  think  it  would  be  by  that  if  hi;    mentions  the 

£1,0 


£5,651  8s.  7d.  with  a  query  of  £1,067  Is.,  which  you  claimed 
\  to  be  deducted  from  it  / — That  would  be  right,  no  doubt. 

Was  all  that  money  used  by  you  from  the  rents  of  the  estate  in 

1868,  or  had  they  been  used  as  you  went  on  from  1854  ? — It  had 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.     In  the  first  place,  the  trustees 

.  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  estates  until  long  after  that,  until  the 

year  18C4. 

I  want  to  know,  if  I  can  get  it,  when  you  first  began  to  take 
moneys,  which  finally  amounted  to  £5,651  8s.  7d.  ? — Excuse  me, 
[  make  it  £4,000. 

I  give  you  credit  for  what  Mr.  CULLINGTON  says,  £1,067,  though 
he  queries  it  ? — There  is  no  query  about  it. 

Oh,  yes  ? — There  he  sits  ;  ask  him. 

I  will  ask  you  at  present;  when  I  get  Mr.  CULLINGTON  into  the 
box  I  will  ask  him  one  or  two  questions? — Very  well ;  I  tell  you 
it  was  not  a  query  at  all,  it  was  actually  paid  to  the  bankers,  and 
he  had  overlooked  it. 

Then  if  you  like  to  reduce  it  by  that,  it  will  make  it  £4,500,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  use  rents  which  had  been  received 
by  you  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  estate  ? — I  never  began 
to  use  rents  which  were  received  by  me  at  all. 

Then  I  want  to  know  how  that  money  came  to  be  due  from 
you  ? — Simply  because  I  overdrew  at  my  bank,  on  which  I  had 
authority  to  draw,  and  I  had,  most  improperly  and  unwisely  no 
doubt,  mixed  up  the  affairs  of  the  estate  with  my  own. 

When  did  you  begin  to  overdraw  it  to  the  extent  of  £.">,. ">i  >0 
odd?— Not  until  that  last  year,  1868. 

Not  until  1868  ? — No,  1  am  sure  I  never  did ;  I  was  horrified 
at  the  amount  of  the  balance  when  my  accounts  were  made  out. 

Then  did  you  invest  the  whole  of  that  money  in  1808  which 
you  thus  drew? — -How  invest  it? 

What  did  you  do  with  that  £4,500  in  1868  when  you  say  you 
first  used  it,  as  I  understand? — You  misunderstand  me.  The  rents 
were  paid  into  the  bank,  and  the  bank  was  squared  in  consequence. 
The  money  was  never  drawn  out  by  me. 

1  lere  is  '.i!  l,.">i » I  which  is  due  from  you  in  some  way.  That  is 
admitted  by  rents  which  you  received  from  the  estate,  is  that  so? 
— Yes. 

I  want  to  know  when  it  was  you  first  began  to  use  that  £4,500 
of  rents  for- your  own  purposes.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get.  I 
am  sure  1  have  tried  hard  enough? — -And  I  keep  giving  you  the 
answer,  which  you  do  not  seem  to  consider  clear.  It  was  this, 
that  my  bank  account  was  overdrawn  probably  the  year  before, 
and  that  year  the  rents  were  paid  into  the  bank  account,  and  in 
consequence  of  my  credit  being  withdrawn  I  had  not  the  power 
of  drawing  cheques  against  it  and  paying  over  the  balance  of  the 
account  as  I  would  have  done. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  As  I  understand  you,  you  overdrew  on  a 
guarantee  ? — I  did. 

Then  the  guarantee  was  withdrawn,  the  account  being  con- 
siderably overdrawn  ? — Yes. 

And  the  bank  took  that  and  appropriated  it  in  settlement  of 
the  account? — Yes,  they  insisted  on  promissory  notes,  and  of 
course  as  they  fell  due  they  were  credited  to  my  account. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Then  that  is  appropriating  rents  to  his  own 
purposes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Call  it  what  you  like,  that  is  the  explanation 
of  it,  that  he  had  overdrawn  against  a  guarantee,  then  it  was  with- 
drawn, leaving  him  in  doubt,  and  then  the  bank  appropriated  the 
rents  to  that  balance. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  want  to  know  when  that  first  began? — It 
began.  1  have  no  doubt,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  knew  uf  my 
dilliculties  the  year  before  1868 — that  would  be  1807,  but  my 
difficulties  were  never  known  to  the  trustees  until  1808. 

Then  it  was  1867, 1  understand,  that  you  first  knew  that  moneys 
which  had  been  received  had  been  appropriated  by  your  banker 
to  your  own  private  debts.  Is  that  it? — Certainly,  there  never 
was  any  money  appropriated  by  my  bankeis  to  the  payment  of 
my  private  debts,  nor  was  there  any  money  lost  to  the  trustees. 

We  will  see  that  by-and-by.  A  in  I  correct,  then,  that  it  was 
in  1867  you  first  discovered  that  the  bank  had  appropriated 
the  rent  money  to  your  private  debts  ? — No,  certainly  not.  As 
you  say,  I  first  discovered  the  bank  had  appropriated  the  rent 
money  to  my  own  private  debts.  The  bank  was  perfectly  satisfied 
as  long  as  my  overdraught  did  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  I 
made  use  of  my  credit  improperly  and  unwisely,  I  admit,  to  draw 
for  my  private  affairs  on  this  banking-  account  into  which  the 
rents  were  paid. 

When  did  you  first  do  that? — When  did  I  first  overdraw  to 
that  extent? 

No,  not  to  any  extent;  but,  as  you  now  say,  improperly  on 
those  rents? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  it  until  18G7.  1  had 
previously  borrowed  money  in  other  quarters. 

1867  was  the  first  time,  then,  you  made  any  improper  use  of 

the  rents,  is  that  it? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant.     That  is  the 

'  best  recollection  I  have  when  I  first  did  that,  because  it  was  having 

to  pay  money  I  had  borrowed  elsewhere  whieh  increased  my  large 

debit  at  my  bankers. 

Then  down  to  1867  Mr.  HiLl'ETT  was  satisfied  with  his  guarantee 
for  £2,000? — Mr.  ]>n,ri:i  i,  excuse  me,  is  not  correri. 

Well,  your  banker;  wa.i  not  it  Mr.  l!i  LIT/I  I •? — No,  he  had  no 
guarantee  for  a  penny.  1  never  banked  with  him  after  1  left 
Hampshire  in  18.W.  lie  had  nutliing  to  do  with  my  acecuint 

whatever. 
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'i  id  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  BI-I.PETT  after  1857?— No,  I 
ill  n.it  think  I  ever  drew  a  elu'qiu-  on  liiin  after  that.     I  will  not 
I'liio  stir,,  w'leu.     It  i  I  left  Hampshire  I  closed  iny 

>uiit  with  him,  that  balance  remaining. 

balance  continued  down  to  1867  ? — Yes,  itstoodover,  and  I 
Ii:iliU>  to  ink-rest  for  it. 
Kit   it  had  been  altering  during  the  interval — you   must  be 
in  supposing  you  never  drew  on  him? — Well,  I  do  not  re- 
number it. 

I  will  read  you  the  account  ? — Do. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  nrist  object  to  it 

The  \Vn\i:--s  :  I  ,-un  not  aware  that  I  drew  on  him  after.  Tin- 
only  addition  to  the  account  would  be  the  interest  which  he 
ohugvd. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  You  are  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Justi.-  :  This  is  hardly  an  action  in  which  we  are 

to  investigate  with  nicety  what  was  the  extent  of  the  account 
between  this  gentlem  in  and  his  bankers. 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  we  are  trying  it. 
Mr.    Justice  MELLOR:   If  we  were  trying  an   action  for  the 
balauce  of  an  account  it  would   be  one  thing,  but  all  you  are 
entitled  to  ask  is  any  question  which  goes  to  his  credit. 

Dr.   KKXKU.Y  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
account  between  him  and  his  banker,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  witness  is  entirely  incorrect  in  supposing  that  he 
closed  his  account  when  he  left  Hampshire. 
The  WITNESS  :  I  hope  you  will  proceed. 
Dr.   KENEALY:  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  a  question  for  the  Jury 

TO  not  other  m  itters  too. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  You  are  conducting  the  cross-examina- 
tion as  if  you  were  trying  whether  the  balance  is  so  much  or  so 
much.  It  is  not  matter  to  his  credit,  but  the  question  is  what 
was  his  conduct  in  relation  to  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  I  am  allowed  to  do  so,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
show  that-Jie  had  a  cert  tin  account  with  Messrs.  BULI-ICTF  down  to 
1867.  He  has  told  us  that  he  never  drew  on  that  private  account 
nor  used  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  say  from  recollection. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Down  to  1867.  I  want  to  show  the  balance 
every  year,  beginning  from  1854  down  to  1867,  and  then  that  he 
used  the  rents  in  other  ways  and  for  other  purposes  and  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Mr.  Buu'ETr's  account.  Surely  I  am 
entitled  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  do  not  think  so.     He  says  in  1867  there 
was  a  balance  against  him  on  his  account  with  Mr.  BOLPETT,  or 
Mr.  BULI-ETT'S  bmk,  and  from  that  time  he  did  not   draw  any 
more  cheques,  but  the  account  went  on  increasing  by  reason  of 
his  being  debited  year  after  year  with  the  interest. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  what  he  says. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 
The  WITNESS  :  That  is  what  I  remember. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  cleir  he  is  wrong,  because  in  one  year  it  is 
£1,H  in,  and  then  it  is  reduced  to  £701,  and  then  goes  on  varying. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  object  to  these  statements  of  the  account. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  can  only  ask  him  questions. 
By  the  JURY  :  Mr.  GOSFORD  has  clearly  shown  that  the  bank 
had  security. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  No,  he  says  he  had  no  security  unless  in  the 
nature  of  a  guarantee.  What  security  had  Mr.  BULPETT? — He 
held  the  title  deeds  of  12  acres  of  land. 

The  I, oi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  for  your  private  debt? — 

md  that  banking  account  was  entirely  private. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  not  it  a  little  field  of  7  or  8  acres  ? — No,  it 
was  a  considerable  field  of  12  acres. 

Where? — Called  Heath  Close,  just  out  of  Cheriton. 
That  was  the  guarantee  he  held  ? — Yes  ;  he  held  the  title  deeds 
of  it. 

Was  not  it  on  that  guarantee  he  allowed  you  to  have  those 
balances  against  him  all  those  number  of  years? — No  ;  as  I  told 
you,  I  think  I  had  an  overdraught  of  £500  or  £600  many  times 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  DUNN,  who  managed  the  Alresford  branch, 
where  I  banked. 

Mad  he  any  other  security  than  that  which  you  tell  us  ? — None 
whatever. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  the  security  that  he  allowed  you 
to  incur  those  balancies  year  after  year.     Is  that  so  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  was  at  all,  because  these  balancies,  he  being  the  head 
partner  of  the  bank,  I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  that  account  you 
will  find  yourself,  before  I  gave  him  that  security  at  all  he  had 
allowed  me  to  overdraw  quite  as  much  as  that. 
That  was  in  Sir  EnwAitu  DOUGIITY'S  time? — Yes. 
After  you  gave  him  that  security,  am  I  to  understand  from  you 
that  is  the  only  thing  on  which  he  allowed  you  to  withdraw? — Yes. 
Hi-  had  nothing  else  tangible  but  that? — No  ;  none  that  I  re- 
in MM 

\Vhen  was  it  you  first  incurred  this  debt  of  £4,500 for  the  rents  ? 
— In  the  year  1867  or  1868,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
'int. 

That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain  all  through.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  BULPETT'S  account? — Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Mr.  BULPETT  was  not  your  banker? — No. 

Dr  KENEU.Y:  Then  did  you  use  the  whole  of  that  money  in 
•r  yciur  own  private  purposes? — No;  not  a  shilling  of  it. 

You  did  use  it,  as  I  understand  ?  —No,  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  sort 


Did  you  use  it  or  not  ? — I  had  made  use  of  it  during  probably 
the  year  or  so  before. 

That  would  be  1866  or  1865? — No,  I  am  alluding  to  1867. 
it  ,-is   I  required   money,  drew  a  cheque  on  the  bankers; 
hence  the  balance  accrued. 

On  what  banker? — The  North  and  South  Wales  Bank. 
You  had  an  account  there;  and  did  you  pay  the  rents  into  that 
bank  ? — Afterwards. 

And  then  wlien  you  wanted  money  for  your  own  private 
purpose  you  drew  a  cheque,  and  the  proceeds  came  out  of  the 

is  not  it? — No. 
A   JURYMAN:  The  witness  has  explained  this  three  or  four 

Any  business  man  can  understand  it. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  I  assure  you  I  am  very  sorry,  but  to  me  it  is 
not  clear  at  all  yet  I  must,  with  all  respect  to  you,  endeavour  to 
make  myself  understand  it,  because  I  shall  have  to  addn 
upon  it,  and  if  I  do  not  it  will  be  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  until  this  moment  that  he  has  mentioned  his 
Welsh  account. 

By  the  JURY  :  We  always  understood  it  was  a  separate  bank. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  So  did  I. 

The  WITNESS  :  You  did  not  give  me  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  you  paid  the  rente  into  the  Welsh  bank? 
—Yes. 

Had  they  any  security  but  the  rents  you  were  paying  in? — 
They  held  from  the  time  I  first  opened  an  account  with  them — I 
think  from  the  year  1854  or  18.~>o — a  guarantee  of  £2,111111. 

Then  you  began  your  account  with  them  in  1854  or  'i>o? — Yes, 
I  should  think  it  may  have  beea  l«.r):i.  I  will  not  be  positive. 

And  from  that  time  down  to  1868  did  you  continue  paying  the 
rents  of  the  estate  into  your  bank? — Yes,  1  paid  all  the  rent* — • 
not  only  these  individual  estates  but  others. 

Then  am  I  correct  in  this — that  from  1853  or  1854  the  balance 
at  the  bank  out  of  these  rents  continued  increasing  until  finally 
it  reached  this  £4,500  which  Mr.  CULLINGTON  claimed  in  1868? — 
No,  the  balance  would  have  been  frequently  square  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

But  it  finally  culminated  in  1868  in  that? — Yes  ;  it  culminated 
in  the  year  1867-8 ;  the  difficulty,  the  whole  thing  culminated  then. 
Have  you  ever  paid  to  the  owners  of  that  estate  one  shilling  of 
the  £4,500?— Yes. 

How  much  ? — I  do  not  know. 
You  do  not  know  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Probably  you  do  not  care  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  you  do 
not  know  ? — All  I  can  say  is,  Dr.  KENEALY,  that  in  your  remark 
you  do  me  a  gross  injustice. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  ? — Whilst  I  stand  here  to  answer  your 
questions  as  truthfully  as  a  man  can  utter  them,  I  believe  I  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  his  lordship  to  be  protected  from  these  unjust 
remarks. 

Well,  I  apologise  for  having  said  it  to  you ;  we  will  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Jury  by-and-by.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
cannot  tell  these  gentlemen  by  what  sum  you  reduced  that  £4,500  ? 
— I  look  at  those  gentlemen  and  I  cannot  tell  them.  I  gave  up 
the  whole  of  my  effects,  the  whole  stacks  and  produce  of  my 
farms,  the  furniture  of  a  large  residence,  horses,  carriages,  every- 
thing I  possessed,  a  large  amount  of  plate,  life  insurance,  and 
everything  else,  were  given  up  to  the  solicitors  of  the  trustees, 
one  of  whom  sits  there,  and  as  he  sits  there  and  looks  at  me  he 
knows  that  from  that  moment  to  this  I  have  never  had  one  figure 
of  account  rendered  to  me  in  any  shape.  I  do  not  complain  of 
this,  but  I  merely  state  it  as  a  fact  to  satisfy  your  questions. 

Mr.  CULLINGTON  has  never  given  you  any  account  of  how  much 
these  things  you  gave  up  realized? — No. 
And  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not. 
Did  you  ever  ask? — No. 

Why? — For  the  simple  reason  that  I  knew  that  the  winding  up 
of  my  affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  such  high  honour  as 
Sir  PYERS  MOSTYN  my  interest  would  be  most  carefully  taken  care 
of,  and  everything  just  to  me  consistently  with  what  was  due  to 
the  estates  would  be  done.  I  left  Wales,  walking  out  of  that 
house  without  a  half-crown  to  pay  my  fare  to  Liverpool. 

Have  you  the  least  belief  as  to  what  was  realized  towards  that 
£4,500  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Had  you  any  reason  for  that  which  you  have  just  given  us,  why 
you  never  asked  Mr.  CULLINGTON  how  much  the  estate  realised.' 
— No,  it  was  too  painful  a  topic  to  me.  I  have  probably  the 
explanation  to  go  into  still,  I  daresay  it  is  only  in  abeyance.  They 
have  taken  everything  1  possessed,  and  I  still  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible to  them  for  whatever  may  be  deficient. 

But  whether  that  is  £2,000  or  £3,000  you  cannot  tell?— No,  I 
hope  at  least  it  is  that. 

Has  Mr.  BOWKER  advanced  any  money  to  help  to  extricate  you 
from  your  difficulties? — Mr.  BOWKER?  never. 

Has  he  got  you  any  money  to  extricate  you  from  your  difficul- 
ties '.'—Yes. 

How  much? — He  very  kindly  helped  me  to  sell  that  field  to 
pay  oft  Mr.  Bi'Li'ETT,  who  had  become  so  urgent  for  his  money. 

Then  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  BOWKEK  was  that  £507  lls.  lid. 
which  you  owed  Mr.  BULPETT  on  the  31st  December,  18ti5,  paid 
off? — Not  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  BOWKER  any  more  than  Mr. 
DOIUSSON.  I  applied  to  both  of  them. 

Then  Mr.  Bn\VKi.i!  and  Mr.  DoBlNSON — their  assistance ? — Yes, 
you  shall  have  it  all  clearly. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  understand  by  their  kindness,  but  by 
the  sale  of  the  field  ?— Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  field  was  sold  ? — 
Yes. 

To  whom  ? — To  the  trustees  of  the  Tiohborne  estate — at  least, 
so  I  have  been  informed,  and  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  bought  for  the  express  purpose. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  was  sold  for  ? — £450  or  £460. 
Mr.  BOWKEK  very  properly  declined  to  take  any  valuation,  and  a 
valuation  was  made  by  a  public  valuer  of  Alresford.  I  forget 
his  name,  or  what  lie  valued  it  at,  but  I  know  it  was  something 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  I  owed  Mr.  BULPETT,  and  I 
owed  Mr.  BOWKER  a  cheque  for  the  balance,  and  very  thankful  I 
was  to  get  out  of  Mr.  BL'U'ETT'S  obligation. 

Did  you  become  agent  to  any  other  landlord  while  you  were 
agent  for  the  TICHBORSE  estates  ? — Yes,  just  as  you  please,  of 
course.  I  will  answer  your  questions,  but  if  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  drag  in  the  names  of  several  other  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  have  been  connected,  publicly  into  the  proceedings,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,  but  if  you  think  it  necessary  of  course  I 
must  do  it. 

I  assure  you  I  do  not  want  to  drag  anybody's  name  before  the 
public.  I  will  withhold  any  which  1  think  ought  to  be  withheld, 
and  at  present  I  withhold  the  names,  and  1  ask  you,  did  you 
become  land  agent  for  two  other  gentlemen  at  the  time  you  were 
agent  for  the  Tichborne  estate  ? — During  a  portion  of  the  time. 

How  long  did  you  continue  their  land  agent  ? — One  from  the 
year  1854  down  to  the  same  period,  and  I  continued  agent  for  the 
DOUGHTY  estates  down  to  1868 ;  I  forget  how  long  the  other— for 
two  years  I  think. 

Did  you  give  a  bill  of  sale  to  either  of  those  gentlemen? — No, 
neither  of  them.  I  do  not  think  a  bill  of  sale  was  ever  given  to 
either. 

Did  you  ever  give  a  bill  of  sale  to  anybody?— I  do  not  think 
I  did  to  anybody  in  my  life.  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  bill 
of  sale.  I  think  a  bill  of  sale  was  prepared  about  1867  or  1868 
for  one  of  those  gentlemen.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
or  not. 

Did  you  leave  their  service  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly? — Un- 
pleasantly. 

Did  they  allege  that  you  had  cut  down  £10,000  worth  of  their 
timber  unknown  to  them  and  used  it  for  your  own  purposes,  or 
anything  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

1  )id  they  allege  that  you  had  cut  down  large  quantities  of  timber 
Id  them  without  their  knowledge? — No,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  the  suggestion  uttered. 

Then  how  came  you  to  leave  their  service  unpleasantly? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
man  leaves  a  service  unpleasantly  that  he  has  cut  down  £10,000 
worth  of  timber. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No. 

The  Li'i:i>  CIIIEK  JUSTICE  :  But  you  say  this,  '•  How  came  you 
to  leave  their  service  ?  " 

Dr.  KE.NEALY:  Very  well ;  can  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
leave  their  service  unpleasantly? — With  one  I  was  in  difficulties 
'as  to  the  balance  of  this  rentaccount,  thesameas  with  the  1)' 
trustees. 

What  was  the  amount  of  that? — I  cannot  tell  you — about  the 
same  as  the  other,  1  should  fancy. 

About  £4,600?— I  should  think  so,  I  wish  very  much  I  had 
this  account  to  show  you  a  copy  of. 

And  has  he  ever  been  paid  one  farthing  of  that? — Yes. 

How? — I  know  he  was  paid  £600  at  once  by  the  sale  of  life 
policies  of  mine  which  had  been  running  for  15  years.  That 
was  the  first  item,  and  I  knowsince  he  was  paid  £1,000  as  another 
item. 

Have  you  the  gentleman's  receipts  for  either  of  those  sums  of 
money  ? — No,  but  I  can  easily  get  both. 

Have  you  ever  got  his  receipts? — No,  there  is  the  gentleman 
who  is  cognizant  of  the  payment  of  the  £1 

Who — Mr.  ROWKKH? — Mr.  CULI.INGTON.  I  can  give  you  the 
name  in  writing  of  a  well-known  Liverpool  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived the  other. 

1  low  did  they  say  you  had  become  indebted  to  them — by  cutting 
down  timber  or  appropriating  rents  ? — No ;  if  you  ask  the  question 
:iot  oome  from   you.     It  is  simply  the  suggestion  of  those 
who  instruct  you,  and  it  is  utterly  ground 

W;is  it  by  the  use  of  the  rents  then  ? — Simply  the  inability  to 
withdraw  from  the  bank  by  a  chi  •  hi  nee  for  the  half -year. 

Was  that  by  using  their  rents? — No,  not  by  using  their  rents, 
but  paying  them  into  the  bank  when  I  was  afterwards  unable  to 
withdraw  them. 

raying  them  in  and  then  drawing  on  your  own  account  and 
then  not  being  ;il>]<-  to  draw? — No,  not  drawing  on  my  own 
account,  but  the  bank  requiring  them  to  pay  the  promissory  notes 
running  due  to  them  at  given  dates. 

Was  that  a  gentleman  whose  name  began  with  P.  That  is  all 
I  will  say  about  it  if  you  do  not  wish  I  Motioned? — Yes, 

it  was. 

Did  you  incur  no  liability  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  other 
gentleman,  whose  name  began  with  M — a  baronet? — L.  M.  N.  or 

I,.   M.  ?—  Never,   I  do  not   iTim-mber.     I  was  thinking  of  Sir 

MOIVIYN,  whoisthe  only  baronet  1  have  the  honour  (' 
That  is  the  gentleman  I  mean.     Were  you  not  land  agent  for 


him  for  some  time? — No,  never  in  my  life.  Your  instructions 
seem  a  little  at  fault  in  two  particulars.  I  may  further  remark, 
my  lord,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  Sir  PYERS  MOSTYN  was  my  land- 
lord as  well  as  trustee  of  those  estates,  and  that  1  left  giving  up 
everything  to  him.  I  gave  up  a  farm  in  which  I  had  sunk  an 
immense  capital,  and  I  owed  him  nothing  whatever  when  I  left 
but  the  last  half-year's  rent,  for  which  he  had  ample  security. 
With  his  affairs  1  had  never  anything  to  do  in  my  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  had  sunk  money  in  this  farm? 
— That  is  where  it  all  went,  my  lord,  gradually. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  What  was  the  extent  of  this  farm? — 500  odd 
acres. 

Was  it  a  leasehold  ? — Do  you  mean  held  on  lease  ? 

You  leased  it  ? — I  had  an  understanding  for  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years.  It  was  deep  alluvial  soil  on  the  eastward  of  the  Dee, 
which  promised  large  remuneration  for  spirited  management,  and 
1  went  in  largely  for  steam-ploughing,  draining,  and  other  im- 
provements of  the  kind,  which  buried  my  capital,  and  which,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  was  well  and  wisely  invested,  and 
which  I  should  have  been  deriving  the  benefit  of  now  if  1  had 
continued  in  the  occupation. 

What  was  the  yearly  rent  of  that  farm? — It  was  over  £200  an 
acre,  nearly  fifty  shillings — £1,200  a  year. 

And  when  you  left,  I  think  you  were  indebted  to  the  landlord 
£607  ? — That  would  be  just  the  half-year's  rent  I  was  indebted, 
but  there  was  the  crop  and  everything. 

You  say  you  have  forgotten.  You  gave  a  bill  of  sale? — I  think 
now  you  have  brought  it  to  my  memory  ;  I  had  forgotten  it.  Has 
it  the  name  of  a  solicitor  on  it  ? 

Yes  it  has  ?— N  ? 

No,  his  name  is  II  ? — I  do  not  call  it  to  memory  then. 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS,  of  Holywell,  do  youknowhim? — Yes,  to  be 
sure.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  ? 

Oh  yes,  certainly  (handing  it)  ? — I  had  forgotten  this.  This 
was  part  of  the  transaction  with  the  trustee,  Sir  PYERS  MOSTYN. 

And  also  with  your  landlord? — Well,  he  was  my  landlord. 

Your  debt  is  included  there  you  will  see  ? — I  had  forgotten 
this.  It  was  part  of  the  final  transaction. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Of  the  settlement? — Of  the  settle- 
ment, when  I  gave  up  everything. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  were  obliged  to  give  a  bill  of  sale  ;  that 
is  how  he  acquired  the  property? — Yes,  entirely;  he  took  the 
property  under  this  bill  of  sale  because  I  considered  my  obligations 
to  my  landlord  and  him  as  trustee  of  the  estates  the  very  first 
thing  to  do. 

And  that  is  the  reason  you  gave  it  up  to  him  ? — I  gave  it 
up  to  him,  the  whole  of  it,  to  avoid,  of  course,  any  small  creditors 
who,  finding  me  in  difficulties,  might  be  pressing. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  were  asked  by  niy  learned  friend  on  Fri- 
day, "Have  you  the  least  interest  in  any  shape  or  way  in  the 
result  of  this  Trial."  Your  answer  was,  "  Not  in  the  slightest." 
"  Q.  Or  in  the  result  of  the  action  of  ejectment? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Q.  No  interest;  no  hope  from  it? — Neither 
interest  in  a  pecuniary  shape,  no  interest  in  the  resumption  of  any 
professional  occupation,  or  anything  of  that  kind."  Now,  how  do 
you  reconcile  that  answer  with  the  facts  ?  We  heard  that  there 
were  £9,000  incurred  in  the  way  you  described,  but  in  addition 
to  that  a  legacy  of  £500  which  you  have  pocketed  under  the  will 
of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Dear  me !  Dr.  KENEALY 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  £9,000. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Two  sums,  the  £4,500  which  Mr.  CULLINCTON 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  and  nearly  a  similar  sum  on  be- 
half of  the  first-named  gentleman? — What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  ejectment? 

The  Lori)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  second? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  beg  pardon,  lam  wrong  ;  it  has  nothingwhat- 
ever  to  do  with  it. — Then  it  is  £4,500  to  the  trustees.  You  have 
drawn  the  £500  which  was  left  to  you  under  the  will  have  you 
not? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  never  drew  it  at  all. 

Well,  you  have  got  credit  for  it? — ROGER  TICHBORNE  died  in 
1854,  and  the  Defendant  here  had  the  impertinence  to  accuse  me 
and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  appropriating  to  our  own  use  two  legacies 
of  £500  each. 

Have  you  got  them  or  not  ? — Yes ;  but  you  shall  know  how  I 
got  it. 

I  have  no  objection? — ROGER  TJCIIBOUKE  died  in  1854.  I  never 
touched  a  penny  of  the  legacy  between  1864,  when  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
legacy  was  paid  to  me  by  the  trustees  ten  years  after  ROGER  TICH- 
WIRNE'S  death  with  interest  up  to  the  date. 

r\  he  £500  legacy,  how  do  you  reconcile  thofe  facts  with  the 
answer  you  gave  my  friend — that  jou  had  pot  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  least  interest  in  the  rtsult  of  the  Trial. 

'I  he  LORD  (  'IIIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  do  not  quite  see  how  the  result 
of  the  ejectment  one  way  or  the  other  affects  the  £4,500.  He  is 
liable  or  he  is  not  liable.  If  he  is  liable  he  is  equally  liable  to 
the  trustees,  as  lie  would  be  to  the  present  Defendant  if  the 
Defendant  succeeded. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  that  be  a  bomi  fide  transaction,  no  doubt  he  is 
liable. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  ? 

Dr.  KE.NEALY:  This  transaction  between  himself  and  Mr. 
CumHOTOK  to  Mr.  DOIIINSON  is  a  boiu'i  fide  adjustment  of  the 
it  ;  lie  isliiiblcno  doubt,  but  our  case  is  that  that  is  a  colour- 
able tranf-action. 
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Mr.  Justi  •••  M  ••••::  I  think  there  is  the  least  foutulation  for 
any  colour  that  1  can  discover  that  I  have  heard  of  for  a  long 

:  These  sweeping  accusations  of  dis- 
honesty should  be  sparingly  and  carefully  made. 
l>r.  K>  HI  VI.Y:   I  hope  they  are,  my  lord. 

•  CHIEF  JrsncF. :  Two  gentlemen  of  the  profession 
whom  we  arc  b  mini  to  protect  until  you  show  some  reason  for 
imputing  dishonesty  to  thfin.  I  have  seen  none  at  present. 

Dr  KINT.  \I.Y:  When  those  gentlemen  arc  in  the  box,  my 
lord 

The  L-II:I>  CHIEF  JI-VMCE:  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  be, 
I  only  know  at  present  that  they  are  solicitors  and  attorneys  of 
this  Court,  attending  here  in  discharge  of  their  professional  duty 
for  us  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  I  know  ot' 

no  reason    why  they    should  not   be  protected  ;igain-.t 
of  dishonesty  and    fraud    until   there  is    some    foundation    laid 
for  ! 

Dr.  KIMAI.I  :   I  think  there  has  been  sufficient  foundation  laid, 
duly,  for  some  imputation  on  Mr.  I!O\VKI:I:  with  reference  to 
that  photograph. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  We  are  not  talking  now  about  the 
photograph.  You  are  imputing  a  fraudulent  dealing  with  the 
property  of  the  Don. HIT  estate,  and  you  must  not  make  that. 
because  you  say  there  has  been  something  done  about  a  photo- 
graph, as  to  which  at  present  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 

Dr  K  I:\EALY  :  No,  my  lord  ;  but  there  will  be  before  this  case 
is  over. 

Mr.  Justice  MEILOR  :  Then  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  we  shall  know 
what  effect  to  give  it ;  we  may  utterly  distrust  it. 

Dr.  KEXF.AI.Y  :  1  make  no  charge  in  this  case  that  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  to  the  Jury  fair  evidence  of.  I 
value  both  my  own  character  too  much,  and  the  results  of  this 
Trial,  to  make  anybody  my  enemy  in  this  case ;  certainly  I  will 
not  make  the  Jury  my  enemy  by  making  fresh  charges,  but  I  j 
hope  I  shall  get  credit  for  saying  what  I  do  with  good  reasons. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTH  i::  All  I  can  say  is,  that  at  present  I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge  against  Mr.  DOB  IN 
or  Mr.  HOWKEI:  with  having  frequently  or  dishonestly  sacrili 
the  interests  of  their  clients;  for  that  is  what  your  imputation 
comes  to. 

The  WITNESS  :  In  justice  to  Mr.  BOWKER,  your  lordship  must 
allow  me  to  add  another  word  in  explanation  of  that  matter. 
That  field  was  bought  very  early,  as  far  back,  I  should  think,  us 
the  year  1  *.").'!  or  IS.")  I,  the  title  deeds  will  showit,  for  the  ex]' 
purpose  of  an  addition  to  the  Tiehbornc  estate,  and  it  formed 
only  part,  the  other  portion  of  the  purchase  was  added  to  the 
Tichborne  estate.  My  father  had  a  few  hundreds  v  the  moment 
which  J  urged  him  to  invest  in  this  field,  and  we  bought  it  that 
I  might  do  as  I  liked  with  it,  because  I  did  not  choose  to  hold 
land  on  the  TICHBORNE  property,  which  I  managed  ;  it  was  bought 
with  a  view  to  be  added  to  the  Tichborne  estate. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Have  either  Mr.  DOBINSON  or  Mr.  CULLINGTON 
ever  made  any  claim  on  you  for  the  balance  due  on  that  £4, 500? 
— Mr.  KOWKEII? 

Have  Mr.  DOBINSON  or  Mr.  CULLIXGTON,  either,  made  any 
claim  on  yon  for  the  balance  on  that  £4,500  ? — No,  not  since  I 
gave  up  the  whole  of  my  property  to  pay  it. 

Not  since  lsij7? — 1868,  they  held  me  responsible  for  it,  and 
only  a  very  short  time  ago  Mr.  C  ISLINGTON  told  me  it  would  be 
necessary  that  I  should  call  on  him  to  go  through  these  accounts. 

When  did  Mr.  CULLINGTON  say  that  to  you? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect now  how  long  ago  it  was. 

Is  it  a  few  weeks  ago? — A  few  months,  probably. 

But  you  have  never  inspected  the  state  of  the  account  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  they  have  never  made  any  claim  on  you  in 
respect  of  them? — Xo,  they  knew  when  I  had  given . up  every- 
thing I  possessed  towards  it,  and  that  my  responsibility  would 
remain  in  the  event  of  my  ever  beingable  to  repay,  and  they  have 
taken  no  further  step  than  that. 

l!"i,i.i:  TiciiiioiiNE,  as  I  understand  from  you,  and  as  we  know, 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  frequent  correspondence  with  you  ? — 
He  was. 

What  is  your  name  in  addition  to  VINCENT? — GoSFORD. 

Have  you  no  other? — No  other. 

Had  you  never  any  other? — No,  never  any  other. 

Now,  you  have  been  examined  before? — Yes.  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  you  are  going  to  allude  to.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Had  you  another  name  is  my  simple  question  ? — No. 

Arc  you  prepared  to  swear  you  had  not? — Perfectly.  I  had 
an  impression  on  my  mind  when  asked  that  question,  and  rather 
hesitated  stupidly  about  the  reply  at  the  Law  Institution.  I  had 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  had  at  one  time  used  one  as  a 
boy.  As  Catholics,  we  take  a  second  name  in  confirmation,  and 
that  was  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  and  I  was  anxious  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  it  occurred  to  me  then  and  made  me  hesitate.  I 
have  never  in  all  my  life  signed  my  name  anything  but  VINCENT 
OHD. 

Did  you  take  a  second  name  as  a  Catholic? — Yes. 

What  was  (lie  initial? — I  do  not  remember  what  that  name 
was;  I  remembered  that  name  as  a  child,  ami  it  mad-  -me  hesitate, 
but  I  did  not  remember  it  then. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  to  OHBORNE  you  got  that 

name  in   continuation? — Allude   to    Kdur.i:  TI<  -lid  yon 

say. 


I  say,  did  you  e  a  TICHBORXE  that  you 

had  taken  that   s md  name  at  confirmation? — Xo,  I  am  quite 

I  never  did;  no  such  •  red  my  head. 

lope  of    all  the  numerous  ones  you 
1  from    ELOOBI    L'lCHBOmn? — 1  have  not  one  that  I  know 
of;  I  am  sure  1  have  not  one. 

I  "pon  your  oath,   wi     DO)  KOOBB  TlCHBORXE  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  every  envelope  he  addiv-s. -d  to   you  in  the   way  that 
appears  upon  that  paper  (handing  it)? — I  caonol  even  read  it. 
1'erhaps  not.      Look  at  it,  and  tell  me  whether  you  are  pt 

r  that  ho  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  every  letter  to 
you  with  that  on  the  outside? — 1  will  swear  most  positively  that 
every  letter  to  me  was  addressed  '•  VINCENI  (io>K)i;i>. 

at  that,  if  you  please? — Upon  my  honour  I  cannot  decipher 
oiid  word.     I'ray  make  it  more  intelligible.     I  ha\< 
had  a   letter  addressed  like  that  from  him  or  from  any  human 

being. 

Now  your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  before? — Never. 

Not  to  this  paper,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  second  name  ? — Never, 
;  on  that  oerasii.il  at  the  Law  Institution. 

That  is  the  occasion  1  allude  to  ? — Yes. 

Your  attention  was  called  to  it  on  that  occasion  ? — Not  to  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Li  sit  :  Not  to  KOCIER  TiciinoitNE  having  addressed 
him  by  a  second  name  ? 

Dr.  KI.XF..U.Y  :  No. 

The  Loiii>  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Nor  to  a  question  of  the  envelopes 
being  destroyed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  second  name. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  am  sure  that  you  are  doing  Mr.  Serjeant 
1!  U.I.VNTIXE  great  injustice  if  you  suggest  that  he  had  such  a 
matter  in  his  head  in  putting  that  que 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  1  am  not  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind. 
Your  lordship  will  see  what  it  is.  (Handing  it.) 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  have  not  the  examination  before 
me,  nor  is  it  present  to  my  mind  what  this  question  was  that  he 
was  asked,  but  I  suppose  it  was  whether  he  had  ever  a  second 
name? — \ < 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Shall  I  read  it?  "  Q.  What  are  your  names?— 
VINCENT  GOSFORD  is  the  name  I  go  by.  I  believe  I  had  another 
name,  but  1  do  not  feel  conscious  of  it,  and  never  used  it  in  my 

life." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  nothing  was  said  about 
envelopes  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  No,  nothing  was  said  there. 

Look  at  that  final  "t"  in  VINCENT.     (Handing  paper.)— Y.-s. 

Do  you  see  a  cross  on  that  final  "  t  "  ? — Yes. 

Was  not  that  the  initial  of  your  second  name,  and  was  not 
i;o..i:i:  "i'n  niioKNi:  in  the  habit  of  addressing  all  his  envelo. 
you  with  that  "  t"  crossed  there? — He  was  not,  Dr.  KENE.M.Y. 

The  Loiu>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Let  me  see  it.  (It  was  handed  to 
his  lordship.) 

The  WITNESS:  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea,  looking  at  it  now, 
whatitmeans;  if  it  means  some  beastly  allusion,  it  ia  utterly  untrue ; 
if  it  means  some  horrible  allusion — by  the  way,  you  have  asked 
me  to  look  at  the  marked  "  t "  there. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know  what  allusion,  except  the  way 
you  marked  your  name.  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  mean  by  a 
beastly  allusion,  1  am  sure  ? — I  can  only  say  by  you  making  this 
mystery  about  it  and  putting  it  in  writing.  \Vhy  not  ask  me  what 
the  second  was? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  no  second  there. 

J  >r.  KENEALY  :  My  lord,  that  is  meant  to  indicate  the  second 
name. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  will  require  an  expert,  then,  to  make  it  out. 

The   LORD  CHIEF  yJusTiCE  :   This  is  handed   to   you  by   the 
Defendant.     It  is  the  Defendant's  handwriting,  and  he  makes  a 
•i  ween  the  up  stroke  of  the  "  t  "  and  the  down  stroke  of 
the«t" 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  meant  to  indicate  the  initial  of  the  second 
name. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No  human  soul,  except  you  and 
the  Defendant,  could  have  thought  so.  I  mean,  it  may  be  the  fact, 
but  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  anybody  except  somebody  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  it  in  his  own  mind. 

Dr.  KF.NF.AI.I  :  Your  lordship  can  easily  surmise  if  there  were 
anything  intentionally  wrong  in  it,  it  would  lie  very  easy  to 
substitute  it. 

The  LORD  CHIF.F  JUSTHT.  :  All  1  mean  is  that  it  may  be  BO 
it  may  be  that  the  Defendant    is  right,  and  told  you  to  repeat   it 
right,  but  1  mean  anybody  looking  at  it  would  never  have  thought 
it  forms  a  mark  between'the  '•  n  "  and  the  "  t." 

Dr.  KEXEAI.V:  Y'es. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  would  never  expect  that  that 
means  a  name  without  the  VINCENT. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  that  was  the  mode  of  corresponding 

The  WIIM.SS:  lint  1  say  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  If  it  is  to  raise  a  question  of  the  identity 
between  the  Mr.  (iosioKD  in  the  box  and  the  Mr  GOSFORD  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  it  may  be  important ;  but  I  cannot  find 
the  importance  of  it  if  it  is  only  the  Mr.  Cos]  OKI>  in  the  box,  one 
and  the  same  individual. 

Dr.  KFM-.AM  :  The  importance  of  it  is  this,  that  if  he  com- 
mnnicated  that  initial  to  KOQKBTiCHBORHK,  and  Koc;  1:1:  Tic  H  HORN  i: 
nobody  could  have  told  it  to  the  Defendant ;  that  is  the 
importance  , 

The  LORD  CUIEI  JUSTICE:  But  is  that  so? 
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The  V  \ . ..  my  lord,  the  letters  were  as  plainly  addressed 

[..  outside  as  any  of  them  are  inside.     l!y  no 
other  name  or  address  whatever  did  I  ever  receive  a  letter  from 

Dr.  KENEAE-I  :   Yo:i  see  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
an  initial,  if  what  1  handed  uji  to  your  lordship  was  not  bon.'i 
ti<l.'. 

l.oi:h  CHIEE  JuMit-E  :  What  conceivable  purpose  would  a 
man  have  fora  mysterious  hieroglyphic  in  the  Christian-nani"  of 
tin'  person  to  whom  he  wrote  it?  If  there  was  a  second  name, 
why  not  put  it? 

Or.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  has  read  the  whole  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  I  have  no  doubt  often  asked  yourself  in  the  course 
of  it  (I  know  1  have)  for  what  conceivable  purpose  was  tin 
UOOEK  TiciinoiiNE,  making  a  mystery  of  everything. 

The  I. OKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Nobody  can  answer  for  such  a  mind  as  that. 
But,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  or  fraudulent 
about  this  initial,  nothinir  eoiiM  !>.•  easier  than  to  insert  an  initial 
that  never  existed.  However,  that  will  have  to  be  considered 
liy-and-by. 

Did  you  destroy  all  the  envelopes  at  the  time  you  received 
them,  or  put  them  by  with  the  letters? — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
I  did. 

Or  did  you  keep  the  envelopes  in  the  letters  and  destroy  the 
envelopes  when  you  saved  the  letters? — In  those  days  I  had  a 
large  correspondence,  and  every  letter  as  I  opened  it  1  threw  the 
envelope  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  not  a  single  envelope  addressed 
TICHHOHNE  by  you? — Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  there  is 
one  accidentally  among  the  letters. 

By  the  JURY:  This  has  a  peculiarity,  to  which  I  drew  your 
attention  the  other  day,  of  the  "  n" — that  stroke  up  in  the  word 
"London." 

Th<  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  easy  to  find  two 
handwritings  so  remarkably  peculiar  and  characteristic  of  the  two 
handwritings,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant,  and  the 
letters  since  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  so. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  With  regard  to  the  letters  of  ROGER 
TICHP.ORNK  up  to  the  time  he  went  on  board  the  '  Bella,'  1  think 
I  may  take  it  on  myself  to  say  that  1  never  saw  so  peculiar  and 
characteristic  a  handwriting,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  my 
time.  There  are  particular  things  connected  with  that  hand- 
writing which  I  have  never  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  my  long 
experience. 

Dr.  KENKALY:  How  old  was  he?  Was  it  you  who  first  suggested 
to  ROGER  TICIIBOKNE  the  advisability  of  making  the  will? — No, 
not  at  all. 

It  was  his  own  suggestion? — The  idea  of  making  a  will  was 
entirely  his  own.  Did  I  understand  you  to  ask  how  old  he  was  ? 

Yes,  how  old  when  he  first  broached  the  subject  to  you? — He 
would  be  about  20 ;  it  would  be  before  he  was  of  age. 

I  know ;  was  not  it  long  before  that? — He  began  to  talk  about 
it  in  the  year  1849.  The  difference  between  our  ages  was  about  a 
dozen  years,  he  at  21  and  I  at  32. 

Did  not  he  begin  to  talk  about  it  before  1849? — I  forget.  Not, 
I  think,  about  his  will,  lie  did  not  certainly,  because  1  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  except  at  the  vacations. 

You  knew  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  the  gentleman  who  was  usually 
engaged  in  matters  of  business  for  the  family,  did  you  not?— No, 
I  knew  that  he  was  not. 

Who  was? — Mr.  SLAUGHTER  for  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY. 

And  who  was  Mr.  HOPKINS  the  attorney  for? — For  Mr.  J AMI-IS 
TICIIBOI:XE  then  exclusively,  and  he  acted  for  Mr.  ROGER  TICH- 
P,I)I:NI-:.  both  Koran:  TICHBORNE  and  the  father,  in  the  matter  of 
those  settlements. 

Did  you  introduce  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  ROGER  TICIIBORNE? — No, 
he  would,  I  think,  very  likely  have  known  him  before  I  did,  in- 
asmuch as  he  would  have  been  over  in  London  and  at  Tichborne 
in  the  years  1*45  and  6,  when  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  was  always  very 
intimate  with  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  and  I  never  knew  Tichborne 
until  1847. 

Then  it  was  not  you  introduced  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  ROGER? 
— No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not ;  I  do  not  remember  who  introduced 
him.  I  knew  that  he  knew  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  as  soon  as  I  did. 

As  long  as  you  did  not  you  need  not  mind  who  introduced  him? 
— Well,  I  do  not  know  who  did. 

Did  he  submit  to  you  generally  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
SI.AUGHTKR  on  the  subject  of  the  will?— Yes. 

And  1  may  take  it,  it  was  you  gave  them  the  fashioning  hand  ? 
—No,  you  may  not  take  it  so  at  all. 

Did  you  make  any  additions  or  alterations  to  the  letters  lie  was 
writing  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  on  the  subject  of  the  will? — Neither 
additions  nor  alterations. 

Then  did  he  submit  them  to  your  approval  or  not? — One  long 
letter,  which,  after  writing  out  his  intentions,  he  gave  to  me  to  read 
over. 

You  have  told  us  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  beaten 
ground  ?— That  is  the  only  one. 

Is  that  the  only  letter  you  saw  before  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Si 
•m:  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  one  of  only  a  few 
lilies  sent  from  Tpton.     These  are  the  only  two  I  ever  saw.     1 
think  the  dates  of   his  letters  will  show  you  1  would  not  be  with 
him  when  he  wrote. 


Was  v  1  iciinoiiXE  very  angry  when  he  discovered  about 

this  will? — No.  not  at  all:  Mr.  Hop 

l>id  Mr.  II  "ii  with  treachery  to  both  the  nn. 

the  future  owner  of  the  estate.  Mr  ,J.\Ml-:s,  in   being  a  party  to  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one  making  a  will  of  that  kind  in  which  you 

'pointed  one  of  the  trustees  with  power  to  do  almost  • 
tiling'.' — No,  he  never  did.     He  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Mr. 
.  and  got  much  the  worst  of  it 

1  w.-nit  to  know  how  he  exhibited  his  anger — did  he  exhibit  any 
anger  to  you?- 

llow  did  he  if  not  in  the  way  I  suggest  to  you? — In  this  way, 
he  had  long  been  looking  forward,  Sir  Ki>\, 

i  ill  so  long  thai  was  expected  i  11  months 

Mr.  HOPKINS  \vas  Mr.  'I  [i  solicitor, 

and  he  had  long  been  looking  forward  to  when  Sir  JAMES  should 

i  com  n.  when  he  would  have  full  and  sole  control 

over  it.     Sir  JAMES  TICIII:OI;NK  never  looked  at  a  paper  or  read  a 

•I,  but  left  the  whole  management  to  Mr.  HOPKINS — therefore 

when  Mr.  JAMES  TK:IIIIOI:NK  did  come  into  possession,  and  when 

upon  his  own  spontaneous  act  he  appointed  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  his 

London  solicitor  for  him,   to  act  for  him  in  London,  to  draw  the 

and   as  in  his  own  words   to  me,  "  Mr  1    do 

not  wish  anything   altered    in    London,  SI.AUGHIEI:    and  HUM- 

PlliiEY   shall  go  on  just  as  they  did  before,"  then   .Mr.  HOPKINS 

did  express  great  anger  and  great  annoyance  both  by  word  and 

writing. 

A\  hen  did  Sir  J  AMES  TICIIBORNE  appoint  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  his  Lon- 
don attorney? — Directly  after  there  was  any  occasion  to  comniu- 
e  ;  the  very  first  time  he  saw  him. 

Months  and  months  before  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
this  will  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  a  year  before  at  1 

Immediately  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  will  did  not  he  and 
Mr.  HOPKINS  both  charge  you  with  having  aeted  dishonestly  in 
inducing  or  being  a  party  to  a  young  man  of  that  kind  leaving 
almost  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  estates  to  you  and  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER? — No,  he  did  not. 

Did  he  take  immediate  steps  to  have  you  and  Mr.  SI.AI 
removed  from  the  trusteeship? — Yes,  he  did  :  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Sir  JAMES,  who  was  a  very  unwilling  consenting  party 
to  it. 

The  Loiii)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Who  do  you  say  did  it  then?— Mr. 
HOPKINS  urged  Sir  JAMES  to  this  step,  he  was  so  annoyed  at  it, 
finding  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  me  in  this  position,  that  the  first  step 
he  did  was  to  induc3  Sir  JAMLS  TICIIF.OKNE  to  take  that  friendly 
suit  in  Chancery  to  supersede  us.  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  I  being 
professionally  concerned,  we  felt  we  should  be  in  a  most  im- 
proper and  disadvantageous  position  with  regard  to  the  family, 
and  everybody  else  concerned,  to  act  as  trustees.  It  was  our 
interest  and  object  to  act  professionally,  as  before,  and  therefore 
wo  voluntarily  became  parties  to  it,  and  advised  Sir  JAMESI'K'II- 
I;OI:M:  by  all  means  to  do  it,  as  Mr.  HOPKINS  had  suggested;  but 
we  ourselves  (that  deed  itself  shows  it)  selected  the  names  of  Sir 
I'YERS  MOSTYN,  who  was  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  brother-in-law,  and  Mr 
TURVILLE,  another  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  Leicestershire, 
as  our  successors. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  was  you  selected  them,  with  the  advice  of  Sir 
JAMES  TICHHORNE? — We  thought  those  fit  and  proper  nai 

Did  not  Mr.  HOPKINS  suggest  the  getting  rid  of  you  and  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER,  and  insist  upon  their  nomination? — No. 

The  LOP.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  How  could  they  without  thfir 
assent  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  was  done  by  a  suit  in  Chancery. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  They  were  appointed  trustees  under 
a  will ;  how  could  they  be  got  rid  of  ?— If  we  had  not  liked  to 
retire,  they  could  not  have  done  so  until  this  moment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  Sir  JAMES  TICHBOI:NE'S  affidavit. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  They  were  in  this  position  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  never  recognises  of  trustees  and  agents. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  might  get  rid  of  them  as  agents, 
but  not  as  trustees. 

The  WITNESS:  If  that  is  the  law  it  is  very  different  from  the  law- 
Mr.  HOLMES  laid  down  to  me  at  (iraveseiid. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  1  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  read  the  will. 
I  shall  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  it,  and  there  are 
some  things  that  would  make  the  Court  of  Chancery  interfere. 

You  say  it  was  an  amicable  thing  altogether? — I  think  it  is 
described  of  itself  as  an  amicable  suit  in  Chancery. 

Then  he  never  expressed,  as  I  understand  you,  any  dissatifac- 
tion — it  was  altogether  Mr.  HOPKINS? — Kntirely  :  and  Sir  JAMES 
TinimiKNE  in  almost  all  his  private  matters,  after  that  ojiarrel 
with  Mr.  HOPKINS,  went  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  when  lie  had  any 
business  to  do. 

I  gee  you  produced  a  letter  of  Sir  JAMES'S.     Where  did  you  get 
that  letter? — I  got  it  out  of  my  desk,  where  it  has  been 
since  I  received  it,  and  I  can  get  you  a  lot  more  if  you  feel 
interested 

You  did  not  get  that  letter  o-.it  of  the  box.  You  authorised  Mr. 
liowKEi:  or  Mr.  < 'UI.I.INGWN  to  open  some  boxes  belonging  to 
Lady  TH'HBOKNE  ? — No. 

You  did  not  'I — No ;  we  had  all  that  gone  into  before. 

I  know  we  had,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  you  now,  are  you 
prepared  to  swc-ar  that  you  gave  no  authority  to  anybody? — • 
Quite 

To  take  possession  of  boxes  b,  Ion-ing  to  Lady  TICHWIRNE? — 
Neither  to  take  possession,  nor  to  open  any  boxes  whatever,  or 
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any  property  of  Lady  TICHBORNE'S.  I  never  knew  where  her 
property  was. 

Did  Mr.  CULLIXGTON  say  that  her  ladyship's  lawyer  had  received 
instructions  to  proceed  criminally  against  you  for  having  searched 
her  boxes,  and  for  having  taken  her  letters  and  watches  ? — Yes, 
he  told  me  so. 

Mr.  CULLIXGTOX  told  you  that? — Yes,  I  got  angry  at  first,  and 
laughed  afterwards,  and  threatened  to  go  to  the  solicitors,  if  I  had 
not  restrained  myself,  it  was  too  nonsensical. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  no  watches  claimed  by 
Lady  TICHBORNE  were  found  in  boxes  that  were  opened  by  your 
authority  ? — No  boxes  were  opened  by  my  authority,  therefore  I 
beg  you  will  not  assume  it. 

You  were  executor  ? — I  was  Sir  JAMES'S  executor. 

Had  you  the  possession  of  any  of  her  boxes  ? — No,  not  one. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  were  executor  of  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORXE  ? 
— I  was,  my  lord,  jointly  with  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOSTYN. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Were  you  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  on  close  terms  of 
friendship? — I  have  the  happiness  to  say  so,  down  to  the  last 
time  I  saw  her — a  month  or  two  before  her  death. 

I  find  in  a  letter  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  you,  dated  the  20th 
of  January,  1850 — "I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  have 
the  kindness  to  me  regularly  regularly  " — the  first  "  regularly  " 
being  rubbed  out — "  what  is  going  on  at  Tich borne."  Can  you 
give  me  any  reason  why  ROGER  wanted  you  to  give  him  an  account 
regularly  of  what  was  going  on  at  Tichborne? — Yes. 

What? — The  natural  anxiety  of  a  young  man  who  was  at  a 
distance  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  where  the  object 
of  his  affections  was. 

I  see  none  of  your  letters  are  here ;  were  any  of  your  letters, 
to  your  knowledge,  in  the  boxes,  which,  as  I  suggest,  were  opened 
by  your  authority  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Those  letters  were  never 
out  of  my  possession. 

What  letters? — ROGER  TlCHBORXE's  to  me. 

I  am  asking  of  your  letters.  Were  your  answers  in  any  of  those 
boxes  I  have  questioned  you  about  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  your  answers? — Yes,  quite  well. 

What  ? — They  were  left  in  a  small  desk  of  ROGEU  TICHBOHNE'S 
when  he  went  abroad,  which  was  in  the  box  left  at  THOMPSON'S, 
and  that  little  desk  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  those  answers 
init. 

all  your  answers  to  him  ? — I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many — 
every  one  of  them  are  here,  and  they  would  very  much  enlighten 
those  topics. 

The^Lop.o  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  had  them? — Yes,  but  they  were  so  full  of  private  matter, 
and  nothing  else,  in  fact,  you  may  judge,  I  should  not  withhold 
them  if  they  were  of  importance.  The  whole  of  them  I  put  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  CULLINGTOX,  who  read  them  over,  made  remarks, 
and  took  out  anything  he  thought  material,  and  returned  them  to 
me  at  my  request. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  As  I  understand,  you  did  then  continue  to  give 
him  full  information  by  your  letters  of  what  was  going  on  at  Tich- 
borne ? — By  no  means.  I  put  him  off  with  as  short  answers  as  were 
likely  to  satisfy  him.  I  was  not  fond  of  communicating  what  was 
going  on  at  Tichborne. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  writing  double  letters  to  you,  one  marked 
"  Private,"  and  one  bearing  the  same  date  which  was  not  marked 
"  Private  "  ? — It  might  have  occurred  once  or  twice.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  habit. 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why,  in  the  same  envelope,  he  sent 
home  a  letter  marked  "  Private,"  and  another  not  so  marked? — 
No,  except  that  in  all  probability  he  had  written  one  letter,  and ' 
then  something  occurred,  and  he  wrote  the  other  and  marked  one 
"  Private." 

That  is  your  explanation  ? — I  can  give  no  other.  It  was  not 
his  habit  at  all. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  the 
substance  of  the  letters? — Most  certainly  not.  Why,  their  con- 
tents might  satisfy  you  of  that,  without  asking  the  question.  I 
frequently  told  her  when  I  had  heard  from  ROGER  TICHIK>I:M:, 
perhaps  some  casual  remark,  but  certainly  not  the  contents  of  the 
letters. 

'1  here  is  a  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  of  April,  1850,  in  which  he 
says  "I  have  written  to  Lady  DoUGHTYmy  project  of  exchanging 
into  the  loth  Hussars,  but  don't  appear  to  know  anything  about 
it,  even  if  she  was  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  because  1  have  written 
to  her  private,  as  I  do  to  you"? — Yes. 

Do  you  still  say  you  were  not  in  the  habit  or  did  not  communi- 
cate to  her  sometimes  the  substance  of  what  he  wrote  to  you  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  have'  communicated  that  to  her. 

The  LOUD  Cm:  :  I  see  very  often  he  writes  a  letter 

which  is  not  marked  "Private,"  and  he  accompanies  it  with  one 
that  is  marked  "Private."  You  were  aware  of  that? — Yes,  he 
does  that  casually  but  not  very  often. 

For  instance,  to  yourself,  and  very  often  to  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and 
that  in  a  letter  of  a  certain  date,  and  then  on  the  same  date 
another  with  "  Private"  on  it?— Yes,  but  then  I  think  they  have 
come  by  different  posts. 

I  think  not? — I  know  on  one  occasion  two  letters  of  the  same 
date  came  by  two  posts.  It  occurred  tome  when  I  read  them. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  Can  you  tell  when  it  was  that  he  first  spoke  to 
you  about  giving  Upton  to  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY  ?  —  His  idea  of, 
•riefit  of  it  was  an  idea  of  his  own  very  early,  I  | 
should  think  as  far  back  as  1849,  but  then  it  was  only  giving  it  to  ' 


her  as  he  fancied — he  would  give  it  to  her  to  live  at.     He  had  a 
boy's  idea  of  his  own  powers. 

You  used  the  other  day  a  very  good  word,  he  had  a  boy's  crude 
notion  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked  with  Upton.  Is  not  that 
so? — No,  that  is  not  what  I  meant  either.  He  had  an  idea  of 
benefitting  his  cousin.  He  knew  ultimately  that  Upton  would  be 
his,  and  then  in  those  days  he  had  an  idea  of  going  abroad  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  his  idea  was  if  Upton  came  into  his 
possession  while  he  was  away  that  he  would  give  her  the  benefit 
of  it,  that  she  and  her  mother,  Lady  DOUGHTY,  might  live  in  it  if 
they  liked,  or  do  what  they  liked  with  it. 

Had  not  he  always  a  crude  idea  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
liked  with  Upton  ? — Certainly  not. 

He  had  not?— Not  during  the  lives  of  Sir  EDWARD  and  his 
father. 

I  have  not  the  year,  but  it  is  the  loth  of  August.  You  mis- 
understood me  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  giving  Upton  to  Miss 
DOUGHTY.  When  did  ho  speak  to  you  of  giving  Upton  to  Miss 
DOUGHTY  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  now,  and  I  remember  that  letter. 

Was  it  a  year  or  so  before  that  he  spoke  of  giving  it  to  her  ? — 
What  is  the  date  of  that? 

The  loth  of  August,  but  I  cannot  find  any  year  to  it  ? — Then 
I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  one  of  those  read  by  Mr.  HAWKINS,  my 
lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  can  see  what  is  the  date  by 
the  letter  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  letter  which  precedes  it  is  the  7th  May,  1850. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  it  the  next  in  number? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  No,  not  the  next  in  number.  I  have  only  the 
numbers  of  the  big  book.  My  friend  has  not  favoured  me  with 
those  which  he  gave  to  the  Jury. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  if  you  will 
look  at  that  manuscript  chronological  list,  you  will  find  there  the 
year.  Mr.  SHORT  says  it  is  1850. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Yes,  it  is  forty-four,  the  15th  August,  1850. 

Now,  has  he  told  you  that  in  the  year  1849  he  intended  to  give 
Upton  to  his  cousin? — I  suppose  he  had  to  give  it  to  her  in  the 
way  he  describes  there.  I  suppose  I  have  taken  another  view  of 
it  by  that  remark  of  his. 

When  he  spoke  to  you  of  giving  Upton  to  Miss  DOUGHTY  in 
IK  19,  did  not  he  do  so  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  at  any  time  he 
thought  fit?— To  do  then? 

Certainly  ? — Certainly  not ;  he  had  no  power  to  do  it  whatever. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  could  not  have  until  the  settle- 
ment. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  uiy  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  spring  of  1850  he  was  not  of 
age,  and  therefore  could  not  execute  the  settlement  until  the  5th 
January,  1850,  and  then  in  the  summer  of  that  year  I  think  Mr. 
HOPKINS  went  over  and  got  the  deeds  executed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  10th  of  May. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  question  of  the  settlement  had  been  on  the 
carpet  a  long  time  before,  but  he  knew  what  his  power  would  be 
with  reference  to  Upton,  or  what  he  thought  his  power  would 
be?— Yes. 

Did  not  he  speak  in  1849  or  early  in  1850,  unreservedly  of 
giving  Upton  whenever  he  could,  or  whenever  he  pleased  ? — Not 
whenever  he  pleased. 

He  did  not? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  said,  "I  will  give  Upton  to  my  cousin 
KATE?" 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  says,  "  You  misunderstood  me  if 
you  think  I  said  that."  That  is  what  he  explains  in  August.  "I 
never  meant  to  give  it  to  KATE." 

Dr.  KENEALY:  "  If  ever  I  did  such  a  thing  it  would  only  be  my 
intention  of  giving  her  some  time  the  power  of  selling,  or  doing 
with  it  whatever  she  chose."  He  intended  to  give  it  to  her  us  a 
residence,  was  that  it? — His  earliest  intention  was,  if  Upton 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  father  or  uncle  during  those 
ten  or  twelve  years,  she  might  go  there  and  do  what  she  liked 
with  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  you  say,  "  Do  what  she  liked 
with  it,"  what  do  you  mean? — 1  mean  as  to  residence,  nothing 
beyond  that.  Allow  me  to  make  one  remark,  as  it  comes  from 
Dr.  KENEALY'S  mouth,  and  that  is,  "  To  his  cousin  KATE."  Now, 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  never  in  his  life  used  the  name  of  cousin  KATE 
to  me  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  More  than  that,  I  never 
heard  her  called  KATE  DOUGHTY  in  my  life — never  by  one  of  her 
relations. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Forgive  me  ;  I  am  not  her  cousin,  therefore  I 
may  make  a  mistake  ? — No  ;  but  allow  me  to  correct  a  very 
general  impression,  and  a  very  important  one.  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
never  called  her  his  cousin  KATE  except  in  one  letter — a  private 
letter,  or  rather  :i  memorandum.  You  may  call  the  whole  of  the 
relatives  of  the  family  ;  you  may  call  all  the  servants  ;  you  may 
call  everybody  who  lived  with  him  and  her,  and  nobody  will 
ever  say  he  ever  called  her  "  cousin  KATE." 

What  did  he  call  her? — His  cousin  or  "  KATTIE,"  but  always 
"my  cousin."  To  his  uncle  and  aunt  he  would  call  her  "  KATTIK  ; " 
to  his  relatives  he  would  call  her  "  KATTIE  " — it  was  always  "my 
cousin,"  or  "  KATTIE."  The  word  "KATE"  I  never  heard  until 
I  heard  some  of  the  Defendant's  letters;  but  it  has  become  so 
general  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  just  making  that  remark. — 

By  the  JURY  :  Did  he  call  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  his  cousin  KATE  ? 
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—Her  name  was  KATHARINE,  and  she  was  always  called  "  KATTIE  " 
too  by  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Dr.  KESEAI.V  :  Did  everybody  know  that  ?— Everybody  who 
was  intimate  with  them. 

You  said  the  other  day  to  my  friend  Mr.  HAWKINS,"!  must 
toll  you  at  once,  therefore  there  need  be  no  privacy,  or  else  I 
should  have  been  glad  not  to  introduce  her  name,  hiit  In 
mined  because  of  the  attachment  his  cousin  had  for  Upton — and 
Lady  DOUGHTY  was  also  excessively  fond  of  it — he  determined. 
even  at  that  early  date,  in  his  own  erudc  w;iy,  that  his  cousin 
should  have  the  benefit  of  Upton.  He  talked  "in  his  own  crude 
way  first  of  giving  her  a  right  to  live  there  when  lie  went  abroad, 
overlooking^ the  fact,  of  course,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  estates."  Now,  did  he  not  talk  in  his  own  crude  way  of 
giving  her  a  right  to  live  there  when  he  went  abroad,  overlooking 
the  fact  as  you  say '! — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  in  that  early 
time,  1849  or  is;,n. 

In  1840  or  1850  he  talked  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  it,  over- 
looking the  fact  you  have  very  properly  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Court,  is  not  that  so  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  ;  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  the  individual  conversation. 

Had  not  you  called  to  his  attention,  at  that  time,  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  this  young  lady  forming  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection at  the  time  of  that  letter  in  August,  I860?— No,  he 

knew 

I  am  asking  you  what  you  did,  not  what  he  knew  ;  had  you 
told  him  anything  about  it? — I  daresay  I  had  told  him,  I  do  not 
remember  what ;  I  daresay  I  told  him,  in  some  letter,  who  the 
party  were  at  Tich  borne. 

That  you  thought  she  would  be  likely  to  have  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  did  you  tell  him  that?— No. 

<  >r  anything  to  that  effect?— I  daresay  it  conveyed  the  same 
impression. 

Here  are  your  words,  "  I  make  no  doubt  of  th— ,"  then  there 
is  the  "th"  rubbed  out,  and  does  not  appear  on  your  lordships' 
•  the  truth  of  what  you  say  of  Miss  DOUGHTY  being  en- 
gaged to  marry  at  this  time  next  year."  Did  you  tell  him  you 
thought  she  was  engaged  to  marry  next  year? — No,  that  was  an 
idea  of  his  own. 

"  She  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  fine-looking  &  spirited  girl, 
which  is  with  her  fu — "  then  there  is  the  "  fu  "  rubbed  out,  "  for- 
tune will  be,  I  am  certain,  a  great  attraction  for  many.  I  hope  that 
she  will  make  a  chu — ,"  which  is  rubbed  out,  and  then  the  word 
"  choice  "  comes  in,  "which  will  make  her  happiness  that  the  ! 
wish  that  I  form  for  her.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Lady 
DOUGHTY  working  up  with  the  Scotch  lords."  Had  you  told  him 
anything  about  the  Scotch  lords  ? — No. 

"She  is,  as  yon  know,  fond  of  Scotland,  and",  secondly,  she  has 
many  relations  there,"  and  then  follows  the  word  "  about,"  and 
that  is  rubbed  through.  "I  believe  and  as  you  remember  that 
she  thinks  of  living."  You  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  that? 
—If  I  told  him  anything  it  was  the  names  of  any  of  the  party  or 
gentlemen  stopping  in  the  house  ;  Miss  DOUGHTY  then,  you  will 
remember,  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  EDWARD 

DOUGHTY 

I  want  to  call  your  attention ? — I  want  to  call  yours  to 

make  the  circumstance  more  plain  to  you. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  you  received 
from  him  dated  the  2nd  of  November,  1850,  number  12:.'.  ••  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  my  family  again,  and  to  be  able  to  have 
some  talk  with  you  on  several  subjects  which  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  clearly  on  paper."  What  were  those  several 
subjects  he  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

What  were  those  several  subjects  he  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  on  paper  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  at  all  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that. 

Did  not  he  have  a  conversation  with  you  on  those  subjects 
which  he  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  2nd  of  November,  1850? 
— I  daresay  he  did  when  he  came  over. 

But  you  have  forgotten  all  about  it. — I  have  forgotten  the  in- 
dividual conversation. 

They  were  subjects  clearly  of  a  very  private  nature,  because  he 
says,  "  which  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  clearly  on 
paper"  ? — I  know  very  well  they  were  the  different  dispositions  in 
his  will.  Those  were  the  things  he  had  then  contemplated. 

Did  he  talk  to  you  then  about  those  subjects  when  he  met 
you  afterwards? — I  have  no  doubt. 

And  did  you  make  suggestions  and  so  on  for  the  forthcoming 
will  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  he  formed  entirely  his  own  ideas  of  what 
he  wished  to  do. 

Did  he  explain  to  you  that  he  was  going  to  appoint  you  as 
executor  as  well  as  agent  of  this  will? — No,  I  never  knew  he  had 
appointed  me  executor  until  long  after,  and  that  from  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER,  not  from  him. 

Did  he  then  rather  leave  you  in  ignorance  as  to  who  was 
executor  and  who  was  trustee  and  agent  under  the  will? — He 
left  me  so  far  in  ignorance  that  I  knew  it. 

Did  you  ever  ask  this  young  man  (you  are  a  thorough  man  of 
business)  who  was  only  just  of  age,  who  he  was  going  to  appoint 
trustee,  executor,  and  agent? — No,  I  never  did. 

The    LORD   CIIIKI    .Irsim  :   Ho  did  not  make  his  will  until 

IM.  Kixi  \I.Y:  He  did  not  make  his  will  until  ls:,i>,  but  Mr. 
I ''  'M  "i;i>  says  this  allusion  in  this  letter  related  to  the  will  ? — 
^  lint  the  will  was  a  thing  in  the  distance.  A  young  man 


21  making  his  will,  and  I  on  those  terms  with  him,  why  should 
I  contemplate  what  would  happen  to  me  whenever  that  will  was 
likely  to  come  into  operation  ? 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  February, 
No.  !:'>'.».     Can  you  tell  me  what  this  relates  to  :  "  One  of 
my  first  occupations  on  arriving  at  Cahir  was  to  write  to  Mr. 
, in  i  ic  about  what  I  told  you  I  intended  to  do  the  last  time 
I  saw  you  at  Upton?"     What  did  he  tell  you  the  last  time  he 
saw  you  at  Upton   he  intended  to  do? — He  told   me  he  would 
write  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  get  particulars  of  the  property  so  as 
to  enable  him  afterwards  to  carry  out  those  dispositions  which  he 
intended. 

Tin'  I  .<>!:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  remember  the  witness  said  he 
took  away  a  paper? — A  scratch  on  a  small  paper  il  ••!!. 

And  lie  writes  that  to  Mr  Si, . \u<;  1111:1:  from  Cahir? — Yes,  those 
were  my  own  just  scratched  on  paper  as  something  he  should 
write  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  for  what  he  wanted  to  get. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  related  exclusively  to  dispositions  in  the 
will? 

— Xo,  for  particulars  of  the  property  to  enable  him  afterwards  to 
carry  out  the  disposition. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  that  led  to  the  long  letter? — 
Yes;  about  a  year  afterwards  during  the  rest  of  1K.~><I;  that  was 
in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  nothing  further  was  done  with  the 
will. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordship  will  look  at  No.  :'.!•  1,  there  is  a 
letter  from  KOGER  TICHBORNE  which  he  writes  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
of  the  1st  of  February,  1851,  in  which  he  makes  the  request :  "  1 
wish  to  know  from  you  how  I  am  situated.  If  I  understand  I  am 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  DOUGHTY  property  and  estate,  after 
paying  out  of  them  the  different  sums  with  which  they  are 
charged  in  the  settlement."  That  is  the  1st  of  February,  and 
that  is  answered  by  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  on  the  3rd  of  February,  No. 
39  ta. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  is  no  such  number  in  my  lord's  list  as 
394a, 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  any  rate  it  is  the  3rd  of  February,  1851. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  no  such  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  my  list  only  includes  letters 
to  Lady  DOUGHTY,  to  Mr.  GOSFORD,  and  the  father  and  mother. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  It  includes  also  letters  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  b^  I 
never  heard  until  this  moment  of  39ia,  so  far  as  to  know  any- 
thing of  its  contents. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  I  suppose  39 la  is  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER'S  letter  to  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is,  I  rather  think,  that  is  introduced  by  me 
for  my  own  convenience. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  you  must  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  to  this  witness  cannot  be  admissible. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
to  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  That  is  an  explanatory  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  ;)94,  the  1st  of  February  is  ROGER  Tini- 
BORNE  saying,  "Send  me  how  I  am  situated."  The  following 
letter  would  be  what  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  writes — an  explanatory 
letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Had  he  told  you  to  keep  secret  from  all  the 
members  of  his  family  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  make  this 
will  ? — Certainly. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  wished  it  to  be  kept  a 
secret? — None  whatever.  I  should  think  every  man  who  makes 
his  will  generally  takes  the  same  course. 

Yon  think  that  was  the  reason  ? — I  know  of  no  other. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  have  immediately  embroiled 
him  and  got  him  into  hot  water  both  with  the  father  and  the 
uncle,  because  their  great  object  was  increasing  and  advancing 
|  the  importance  and  value  of  Tichborne,  the  old  family  seat.  His 
purpose  was  to  divide  the  large  property  of  Tichborne  phis  the 
DOUGHTY  property  into  two  families  and  two  estates.  1  do  not 
suppose  he  could  have  done  anything  more  repugnant  to  the 
obvious  desire  of  his  father  and  uncle.  It  may  have  been  right 
or  wrong,  but  that  that  is  what  he  had  in  his  mind  is  pretty  ch  arly 
shown. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes. 

However,  he  wished  you  to  keep  it  a  complete  secret. 
understand? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

Now,  here  is  a  passage  which  I  must  call  your  particular  atten- 
tion to.  It  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  llth  of  April,  1851,  Xo. 
151  of  your  lordship's  manuscript,  "  I  was,  as  you  may  fancy, 
wonderfully  surprised  at  my  father's  letter."  And  then  comes 
"  over,"  winch  is  rubbed  out.  "  I  read  it,  1  am  sure,  several 
times  over,  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not  deceiving  myself.  I  cannot 
think  what  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head.  1  don't  know  if  he 
knows  the  person,  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  altogether. 
I  suppose  that  you  may  perhaps  hear  something  more  about  it,  if 
you  do  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  let 
me  know.  You  may  be  certain  that  nobody  will  ever  hear  a  word 
from  me."  And  then  it  is  written  "perhaps" — what  does  that 
refer  to? — The  idea  of  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  refers  to  a  certain 
person. 

\\;<s  it  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  idea,  or  whose  ? — His  father's. 
His  father's  idea? — Yes.  it  astonished  ROGEK  TICHBORNE  as  you 
see. 

His  father's  idea  was  that  ROGER  TICIIBORNK  was  to  marry  a 
certain  person  ?--lt  was  a  suggestion  of  the  father's  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  match. 
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Will  you  tell  me  the  iuitial  letter  of  that  person's  name?— Yes. 

1  remember  you  did  not  want  to  mention  any  names? — D.  It 
was  a  young  lady,  a  member  of  a  family  with  whom  the  father, 
Sir  J.i\lEOiad  had  an  intimacy  of  a  lifetime. 

And  I  suppose  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lady? — 
Who? 

Sir  JAMES?— No,  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  think  she  was  too 
young  for  him  to  have  known  her. 

Then  lie  had  an  idea  of  his  son  marrying  a  person  who  was  too 
young  for  him  to  have  known  her? — I  do  not  think  he  knew  her. 
i  think  she  was  too  young  for  him  to  have  known  much  of  her. 

|  low  nld? — I  do  not  know.     1  never  saw  her. 

Then  how  do  you  know  she  was  too  young  ? — Because  I  knew 
one  of  the  brothers,  and  1  knew  him  before  he  was  of  age,  and 
therefore  I  am  quite  sure  the  sister  must  have  been  much  younger. 

Then  your  notion  is  that  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  did  not  know 
her  ?— It  is  just  as  Mr.  ROGEI:  says,  '•  I  do  not  think  he  can  know 
much  of  her." 

He  does  not  say  that — "  I  do  not  know  if  he  knows  the 
person  "  ?—  I  have  told  you  as  much  as  I  know  myself,  therefore 
talking  longer  will  not  enable  me  to  say  more. 

You  think  it  related  to  a  Miss  D  ?— lam  sure  it  did.  I  did  not 
relate  to  a  Miss  II,  that  I  can  assure  you. 

I  shall  come  to  Miss  11  presently? — Excuse  me  anticipating. 
I  thought  you  might  lose  time  by  asking  more  questions. 

I  am  gUd  you  can  see  what  is  in  my  mind.  Have  you  ever 
heard  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  anything  about  an  Irish  lady — 
Miss  BEI.LEW  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  him  mention  her  name 
frequently.  I  have  accompanied — I  think  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  them  at  Tichborne  if  I  remember. 

( 'an  you  give  me  an  idea  when  you  first  heard  ROGER  TICH- 
HOHNE  mention  Miss  BELLEW? — No,  not  at  all.  I  think  very 
likely  he  might  have  met  them  at  Upton  in  those  years.  The 
spring  of  1850,  or  in  1850,  he  was  at  Tichborne,  or  I  think  18.~>1  he 
might  be  there.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  there  a  week  when 
Lord  and  Lady  BELLEW  were  there.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  knew 
them  very  well. 

II:i<l  .Miss  HIXLEW  been  at  Upton  in  1819? — I  cannot  say 
whether  they  had  that  year  or  not. 

But  you  think  in  the  spring  of  1850  they  had  been  ? — I  think  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  them  at  Upton  or  Tichborne,  I 
cannot  remember  whic'.i,  but  I  knew  from  him?elf  that  he  knew 
well  in  Ireland. 

But  were  they  there  about  the  spring  of  1850? — I  cannot  speak 
positively  because  I  have  no  positive  recollection.  I  can  speak 
positively  to  the  father  and  mother,  Lord  and  Lady  BELLEW,  being 
at  Upton,  I  think  in  1*51. 

You  have  a  recollection  of  Miss  BKLI.KW  being  there,  but  cannot 
say  in  1851? — Xo,  I  cannot  say  whether  Upton  or  Tichborne.  I 
have  a  recollection  of  seeing  them  at  one  place  or  the  other,  but 
I  will  not  say  positively  their  being  there  ;  but  it  strikes  my  memory 
I  remember  having  the  honour,and  I  do  not  know  where  it  would 
have  been  if  it  was  not  there. 

ling  it  by  the  light  of  that,  allow  me  to  read  this  passage 
again  to  you : — "  I  was  as  you  may  fancy  wonderfully  surprised 
at  my  Father's  letter.  I  read  it  I  am  sure  several  times  over  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  not  deceiving  myself.  I  cannot  think  what  put 
gnch  an  idea  into  his  head,  1  do  not  know  if  he  knew  the  person, 
in  fact  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  altogether.  I  suppose  that 
you  may  perhaps  hear  something  more  about  it;  if  you  do  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had  the  kindness  to  let  me  know. 
You  may  be  certain  that  nobody  will  hear  a  word  from  me." 

Now,  hearing  that  read  a  second  time,  did  you  hear  something 
more  about  it  as  lie  says  ? — Xo,  1  never  heard  another  word  about 
it  from  Sir  JAMKS.  and  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
occurrence  if  it  had  not  been  alluded  to. 

"I  was   wonderfully  surprised  at  my  father's  letter."     Did  he 
enclose  a  letter  to  you? — I  do  not  recollect  how  that  is.     Xo, 
:'s  letter  was  enclosed  by  me  to  him  ;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Did  yon  read  it  before  you  enclosed  it? — Of  course  I  did  if  it 
was  addressed  to  me. 

It  W.-LS  a  letter  from  the  father  addressed  to  you  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt  of  it. 

And  ;.y  yon  to  HOC.F.R  TICHKOKXE? — Yes. 

the  letter  written  from  Paris? — I  do  not  remember  where 
a  •  from.     There  is  no  doubt  it  was,  because  Sir  JAMES  was 
!it  at  that  time  there. 

Have  you  got  that  letter?— Xo,  at  least  I  may  or  may  not ;  I 
i  looked  for  it. 

ll.ive  y»n  erer  seen  that  letter  since  you  enclosed  it  to  I!<";i:u 
Tn:in:oi:NK '.' — 1  .should  think  he  returned  it,  but  I  cannot  say. 

That  iraa  in  my  mind? — I  should  think  he  sent  it  luck,  but  I 
iion  of  the   letter  whatever,  nor  of  the  circum- 
itil  it  was  called  to  my  mind  the  other  day  by  hearing 
of  those  read. 

Are  you  prepared  to  -wear  t'.at   there  was  no  allusion  to   Miss 

BEU.EW  in   that  letter?— I  t,  ,,(  my  i  ,   I  will 

it  without  hesitation.     I  gay  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

I   have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Tici  ret  connecting  the 

with  Miss  BELLEW  at  all. 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  pledge  your  oath  to  it  positively? 
my  recolle. 

:    I  do  not.  know,  then,  if  I  misunder- 
stood you.     I  thought  I  und'T  tDO  1  JTOD    to     >y  you  did  know    it 


had  reference  to  some  lady  whose  name  began  with  D  ? — Yes. 

The  two  things  are  not  compatible.  It  could  not  have  reference 
to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  D  as  a  person  whom  his  father  wished  him 
to  marry,  and  also  to  Miss  BELLEW. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  do  not  say  "  also"? — No,  my  lord,  I  say  it 
had  not  reference  to  MissDou<;irn'. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  qualified  it  and  said,  according 
to  your  recollection  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  lady  mentioned 
by  me  in  the  letter  was  a  lady  beginning  with  D. 

Then  I  understand  Dr.  KENEALY  to  put  it  to  you  whether  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  say  it  had  reference  to  Miss  BELLK.W? — I 
am  quite  sure  it  had  no  reference  to  Miss  BELLEW.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  Dr.  KENEALY  in  that  remark.  I  am  quite  sure 
Sir  JAMES  never  alluded  to  Miss  BELLEW  in  any  letter  he  wrote 
to  me. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  notice  that  he  requests  you  in  a  good  many 
letters  to  you  to  burn  them  ?— Yes,  1  am  very  glad  I  did  not. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  preserved  his  letters? — I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  when  I  never  saw  him  again  after  they  came  into  my 
possession. 

But  when  you  were  writing  to  him  did  you  leave  him  under  the 
belief  that  you  were  complying  with  his  request? — Oh  !  dear,  no. 
They  were  put  into  a  private  drawer  where  his  papers  were  put, 
and  I  never  thought  anything  more  about  it. 

I  suppose  you  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  were  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  about  ROGER  when  he  was  in  Ireland  ? — Frequently. 

Now,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1851,  he  wrote  to  you  a  letter, 
No.  179.  "  I  received  not  long  ago  a  letter  from  WALTER 
STRICKLAND.  He  mentions  that  there  is  much  company  at  Tich- 
borne now,  and  that  L.  D.  had  been  of  late  so  much  engaged  that 
she  had  no  time  to  write  a  line  (I  only  rather  doubt  it).  She  has 
something  against  me,  but  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  devil  it 
is."  Did  you  make  out  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  what  it  was  she  had 
against  him  at  that  time? — No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  I 
think  at  that  particular  time.  1  know  the  thing  that  is  alluded 
to  there. 

What  is  the  thing  that  is  alluded  to  there  ? — It  was  that  he  was 
too  much  addicted  to  smoking  and  indulging  too  largely  in  the 
strong  military  port  which  young  officers  are  very  apt  to  indulge  iu. 

Strong  military  what? — Strong  military  port. 

And  do  you  mean  that  ROUEU  TICHBORNE  did  not  know  that 
when  he  slid,  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  devil  it  is?  " — No,  he  did 
not  know  those  charges  had  been  made  or  where  they  came  from; 
he  did  not  know  how  she  got  the  information.  She  was  rather 
fond  of  telling  him,  "  I  have  heard  so  and  so;  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  so  and  so  " — rather  an  insinuation  or  innuendo  at  which  he 
used  to  fire  up  and  take  more  offence  than  if  a  direct  charge  had 
been  made  and  that  was  one  of  them. 

I  notice  here — ''I  received  not  long  ago  a  letter  from  WALTER 
STRICKLAND."  Did  he  ever  in  conversation  with  you  connect 
WALTER  STRICKLAND  with  that  thing  against  him  which  he 
could  not  make  out  what  the  devil  it  was? — .What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

The  i'4th  of  August,  1851  ? — I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  topic  remained  in  his 
memory. 

As  1  understand,  you  burnt  a  great  many  of  his  letters? — No, 
I  have  never  said  so. 

Did  not  you  destroy  any? — I  may  or  may  not  have  done.  I 
have  given  up  every  one  I  possess. 

I  am  talking  of  the  destruction  of  letters.  I  may  be  doing  you 
an  injustice,  and  I  do  not  want  to;  but  certainly  I  had  an  idea 
that  you  told  us,  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  something  to  that  effect? 
— Oil,  doctor,  what  time  we  are  wasting ! 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  Do  not  make  any  remarks  of  that 
kind,  but  answer  the  question. 

The  WITNESS  :   I  will  answer  it,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  or  did  you  not  destroy  any  of  ROGER'S 
1  letters?— I  did. 

Did  you?— Yes,  and  letters  that  were  written  by  him  to  other 
j  people — not  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me.  You  want  me"  to  clip  my 
(  answers  and  put  a  wrong  interpretation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Just  answer  the  question.^!  said 
the  other  day,  as  plainly  as  language  could  say,  I  burnt  the  letters 
of  Ror.EK  TICHUORNE  which  he  left  behind  him. 

Dr.  KEXKALY'S  question  is  limited  to  the  correspondence  between 
yourselves? — Then  I  never  burnt  one  letter  knowingly.  I  have 
given  up  every  single  letter  I  possessed. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  "  When  you  were  going  to  Wales?"  My  friend 
asked  that  question.  "I  looked  those  over,  found  numberless  of 
his  early  days,  letters  of  his  schooldays,  and  letters  from  Paris." 
\\Vre  those  letters  of  ROGER'S? — They  were  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  all  his  friends  of  those  days. 

They  were  letters  of  other  people? — Letters  of  other  people  to 
ItooEi:  TlCHBORNK,  and  I  call  a  letter  addressed  to  me  my  letter, 
and  that  is  what  I  meant  there. 

You  mean  you  never  destroyed  his? — Not  one  tlu.t  I  am  aware 
of.     I  may  have  done  rubbishy  notes,  just  read  them  and  pitched 
j  them  into  tin.'  lire,  but  all  those  he  wrote  at  Dublin  1  put  into  his 
drawer  and  there  they  remained  and  there  they  are  now. 

Xow,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  October, 
1851,  Xo.  !«:!,  "Have  you  observed  anything  further  about  what 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  first  letter?  "  That  is  a  letter  I  cannot 
find.  "  J  cannot  help  thinking  that  something  or  other  must  be 
alloat  now."  Can  you  give  mu  any  idea  what  that  refers  to ? — 
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i        .whether  auything  like  an  engagement  was  going  on  with 
referenee  to  his  cousin. 

That  referred  to  whether  there  WOK  anything  like  ;ni    engage- 
ment between  Miss  K.vi ii.uuxK  DOUGHTY  and  some  > 
I- 

Do  you  recollect  what  answer  you  sent  to  that  ? — No,  not  at 
all.  I  have  no  doubt  I  told  what  the  state  of  thi  I  wrote 

at  all,  hut  very  likely  I  never  alluded  to  it. 

\Va-i  there  anything  like  an  engagement  at  that  time  1. 
his  son  and  anybody  else  ? — No. 

••  I .aily  DOI'I.IITY  has  1  believe  given  me  up  as  abad  job 
that    enable   you  to   say  whether  you  remember  you  said  Lady 
i  v  had  given  him  up  or  not  ? — That  is  a  remark  of  his  own. 
./ill  see  by  his  letters  that  1  did  not  very  often  satisfy  his 
•  ions. 

You,  1  suppose,  saw  Lady  DotlOHTT  every  day? — 1  had  the 
re,  no  doubt,  if  I  was  at  Tichborne. 

The  Wll'XLss:  My  lord,  1  have  a  letter  hnndul  to  me  in  my 
son's  handwriting,  marked  ••  Immediate."  With  your  permission, 
J  will  just  look  at  it. 

The  I.or.n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes. 

The  WIINI  ss :  I  see  it  is  something  about  this  case,  and  there- 
fore I  had  better  hand  it  to  your  lordship  at  once  (handing  it 
up).  I  see,  "  Reflect  whilst  you  have  time."  I  do  not  know- 
where  it  comes  from.  I  thought  it  was  my  son's  writing  outside 
tin1  envelope. 

Dr.  KENE.VLY  :  "I  have  not  heard  anything  more  than  the 
con, IP.  snarl  abort  my  Regiment  going  to  thcCajie  I 

don't  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  our  going  abroad.  As  far 
as  1  am  concerned  I  have  explained  myself  I  believe  clear  enougli 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  not  to  tire  you  any 
more  by  talking  over  again  on  the  same  subject.  I  don't  know, 
My  Dear  Aunt  if  I  have  offended  you  some  way  or  other  if  I  have 
I  beg  that  you  may  consider  it  to  have  been  done  quite  against 
my  wisli  or  knowledge  what  makes  me  make  this  remark  is  that  I 
hav^never  been  such  a  long  time  without  receiving  any  letters 
from  you."  At  that  time  had  you  heard  from  Lady  D< 
that  she  had  given  him  up  altogether? — No,  it  was  some  expres- 
sion of  his  own. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  an  anonymous  letter,  and  I 
wish  I  had  the  writer  of  it  here. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  it  is.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  handwriting,  because  I  have  detected  handwriting 
before. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  I  think  the  better  way  would 
be  to  destroy  such  rubbish.  It  is  a  letter  intended  to  intimidate 
the  witness  while  he  is  giving  his  evidence.  I  wish  the  writer 
were  here.  I  would  make  him  more  cautious. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  It  was  just  delivered  to  you? — Yes,  it  is  by 
post  apparently,  but  it  is  quite  thrown  away ;  whoever  it  may  be 
it  will  make  no  difference,  or  whom  it  came  from.* 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  There  is  a  letter  without  date,  No.  81,  in  the 
lai'ire  volume  ;  can  you  give  me  any  assistance  in  this,  "  I  cannot 
make  out  what  Lady  DOUGHTY  has  against  me,  she  won't  answer 
any  one  of  my  letters.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  had 
the  kindness  to  find  out  what  she  has  against  me,  and  let  me 
know?  "  Did  you  try  and  find  out  what  she  had  against  him,  and 
let  him  know? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it,  but  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  try  to  find  out  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  observe  that  he  is  perpetually  asking  you  to  find  out  some- 
thing for  him.  You  say  you  did  not? — No  ;  it  is  clear  by  his  re- 
peating that.  I  declined  to  be  the  go-between  betwixt  him  and 
Lady  UOUOBTT  ;  it  was  not  an  honourable  position. 

In  the  postscript  he  says,  "  Try  to  find  out  about  L.  D.  and  let 
me  know  soon."  Did  you  do  so  ? — No,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  done  it. 

Now  I  come  to  this  letter  of  the  5th  of  January,  1852.  You 
mentioned  to  me  something  a  while  ago  about  a  Miss  II ;  I  do  not 
want  to  have  her  name,  but  had  he  told  you  something  about  a 
Miss  II,  a  lady  whose  name  began  with  II  ? — No. 

X,,y No,  I  never  remember  his  mentioning  her  name.     I  do 

not  recollect  his  ever  mentioning  her  name  to  me.     I  have  no 
recollection  of  it.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs  in  my  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  this  is  intended  for  Miss  HAILES,  we  had 
better  have  the  name,  because  there  is  an  assignment  of  perjury 
about  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  I  may  inform  you  that  it  is  not  about 
Miss  HAII.ES. 


*  The  whole  of  this  thing  was  a  fraud  ;   a  letter  traced  to  nobody — 


of  the  Court  Ushers.  From  the  way  in  which  GOSFOBD  received  it, 
it  was  perfectly  evident  to  every  looker-on  that  he  fully  expected  to 
have  it  placed  in  his  hands.  Ha  looked  at  the  Judge,  and  asked  his 
permission  to  open  it,  stating  that  it  came  to  him  under  cover  of  his  son's 
writing.  COCKBURK  smilingly  bowed  assfint,  with  the  same  bland 
expression  which  he  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  MIXA  Ji  KY.  CO.-FOHII 
i  it,  and  professed  to  be  stricken  by  surprise,  and  requested  ]>T- 
mission  to  hand  it  to  the  Judge.  COCKBURN  seemed  to  read  it,  and 

i.  ,1  i^ual  astonishment  and  indignation.      The  whole  thing  was 
part  of  the  pre-arranged   drama.     It    was  perfectly   evident   to    Dr. 

i.v  thut  his  client  knew  nothing  ui»,ut  it,  and  that  tin 
scene  was  one  of   the  constituents  of   the  numerous  frauds  perpetrated 
on  the  Jury,  on  the  Press,  and  on  the  Public   by  the  concoctors  of  this 
Prosecution. 


'    vriCE:  I  confess  I  thought  it  was.     When 
you  referred   to  Miss  II,  iliil   you   mean    :  .      I  did   : 

know  there  was  any  other  Miss  II  Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  could  i.i'er  to. 

Mr.  Justiee  I.rsii  :   What  letter  are  you  referring  to'.' 

Dr.  IVHXI--.AM  :  The  15th  of  January.  "  My  private  wishes  and 
intentions," — that  famous  letter. 

The  l.iiuii  ( '1111:1  Ji  MICK  :   Number  :;c.l7. 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  Had  he  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss 
HAMILTON  to  you? — Oh  yes,  she  was  Misa  Dor..niy's  i.rovern> 

1  do  not  mean  her,  had  he  ever  mentioned  another  Miss  HAMIL- 
TON, of  Waterford,  to  you? — No,  I  never  heard  the  name  as  con- 
with  him  or  \Vaterford  either. 

When  lie  came  over  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  used  he  to 
talk  to  you  freely  and  unreservedly  about  his  life  in  Ireland? — 1 
daresay  he  did,  and  I  think  from  recollection  I  heard  much  nio 
of  it  from  his  letters  than   I  did  there,  Tichborne  topics  were 
much  more  interesting  to  him  when  he  came  over. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  all  about  his  Irish  adventures? — He  would 
talk  it  over  as  he  would  any  other  current  i 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  Waterford,  if  you  please.    Did  he 
ever  mention  to  you  Miss  HAMILTON  of  Waterford? — I   say  dis- 
tinctly no,  I  never   heard  any  nani'!  of   Miss  HAMII.ION.   exe 
Miss  DOUGHTY'S  governess,  and  I  never  heard  of  anyone  connected 
with  Waterford. 

Then  1  must  do  it  formally,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  us. 
II  id  he  ever  eon  tided  to  you  any  private  wishes  or  intentions 
with  reference  to  Miss  HAMILTON? — None  whatever,  I  never  heard 
him  mention  any  Miss  HAMILTON',  except  the  one  that  he 
accidentally  met  at  Winchester  and  wa^  rather  struck  with  her 
appearance. 

The  whole  of  this  letter,  or  a  great  part  of  this  letter,  was  seen 
by  you  before  it  was  sent  off  ? — What  letter  is  that  ? 

A  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  January  5th,  you  saw  that  letter? 
— Yes. 

It  was  written  in  your  presence,  and  read  by  you  ? — Yes,  it  was. 
It  was  re-modelled  by  me  in  fact.     It  is  not  as  I  would  h: 
written  it  myself  just,  but  I  did  it  to  make  it  intelligible  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER. 

As  I  understand  you,  his  private  wishes  and  intentions  were 
given  to  you  sealed  up  you  say  on  the  1st  of  January? — I  say  I 
think  the  1st  of  January. 

This  is  written  on  the  5th? — Yes,  I  arn  sure  they  were  given 
to  me  before  that. 

When  he  was  talking  to  you  on  the  1st  of  January  about  the 
memorandum,  was  he  full  of  the  idea  that  he  was  to  marry  M 
DOUGHTY? — No,  just  the  contrary. 

Full  of  doubt  ? — Full  of  doubt  and  anxiety  and  the  difficulties 
before  him. 

Was  he  then  full  of  the  idea  that  he  could  not  marry  her,  that 
she  was  to  marry  some  one  else? — No,  it  was  not  that  idea.   T 
feelings  then  had  reference  more  to  the  difficulty  he  anticipated 
from  her  parents  and  from  his  own. 

Had  you  and  he  a  discussion  on  the  first  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
her  marriage  with  some  one  else  ? — No. 

That  topic  was  not  broached  ? — No,  that  is  not  what  we  t 
about  at  all ;  he  was  in  a  very  low  way. 

Because  he  would  not  be  likely  to  get  her,  as  I  understand  ? — 
Because  he  saw  no  prospect  then  of  getting  over  what  he  knew 
would  be  the  opposition  of  his  father  and  her  father. 

And  he  saw  the  prospect  of  her  marrying  some  one  else  in  con- 
sequence of  that  opposition  ? — I  do  not  think  that  entered  his 
mind.  I  do  not  think  so. 

He  was  making  provision  on  that  5th  of  January  for  her  marry- 
ing some  one  else  ? — 1  beg  your  pardon. 

In  that  letter  ? — How  does  that  appear. 

"In  the  event  of  my  brother  Alfred's  death  without  1. 
sons,  then  I  desire  to  continue  the  succession  to  the  second  or 
other  sons  of  my  cousin  KATIIERINE  DOUGHTY  or  if  she  has  but 
one  son  then  to  him.  But  if  my  brother  or  cousins  should  have 
daughters  only  I  wish  the  estates  to  go  to  the  eldest  and  other 
daughters  of  my  brother  Alfred  in  succession  and  their  In 
or  failing  them  to  my  cousin  for  life  and  then  to  the  eldest  and 
other  daughters  of  my  cousin  KATIIKIIIXK  DOUGHTY.  And  if  I 
should  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  estates  at  my  death."  You 
say,  on  the  1st  January,  you  were  in  doubt  whether  he  would 
marry  his  cousin  or  get  his  cousin  to  marry  him,  and  therefore  ho 
gave  you  that  sealed  memorandum.  On  the  5th  you  find  him 
making  a  provision  for  her  marriage  with  some  one  else?  I  do 
not  find  him  making  provision  for  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  His  death  is  the  event.  When  a 
man  makes  a  will  it  is  to  take  effect  after  his  death. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Very  well. 

Can  you  tell  how  it  was  that  came  to  be  written  first — "My 
private  wishes  and  intentions  as  I  intend  to  have  them  carried  out 
after  my  death  "  ? — Which  word  do  you  allude  to? 

The  words  "after  my  death,"  which  was  tirst  written — can  you 
explain? — No,  not  at  all.  I  cannot  understand.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  And  that  he  corrected  immediately,  and 
in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
he  would  make  the  provision  about  the  church  part  of  his  will. 

I !ut  it  could  not  be  part  of  his  will  ? — No,  that  is  why  I  point 
it  out. 

His  miml  was  full  of  this  subject,  when  writing  the  letter  I 
suppose  you  had  discussed  it  all  ? — I  had  forgotten. 

lie  could  not  have  forgotten  the  memorandum  four  days  before, 
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perhaps  that  was  mentioned  on  that  5th — was  it  ? — In  that  letter  ? 

No,  to  you  on  the  5th  ? — No. 

Xu  allusion  made  to  it  ? — No. 

I  should  have  thought  when  writing  the  words,  "  my  private 
wishes  and  intentions,"  if  they  did  not  relate  to  what  you  said, 
would  have  been  mentioned  at  the  time,  but  they  were  not,  you 
say  ? — Xo,  it  was  the  draft  of  that  that  he  wrote  with  me— that 
actual  letter  he  did  not  write  with  me  ;  he  wrote  that  by  himself. 
He  wrote  a  rough  draft  first,  and  then  that  after  to  send  to  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER,  and,  therefore,  I  was  not  with  him  when  that  actual 
paper  was  written. 

He  wrote  a  draft '?— He  wrote  a  draft. 

Did  you  see  that  druft  ? — 1  saw  it  and  corrected  it  into  that 
shape.  I  do  not  know  where  he  wrote  that. 

lie  did  not  write  it,  at  all  events,  after  you  saw  it  ?— I  never 
saw  that  one. 

That  would  explain  your  not  being  able  to  account  for  that 
r? — I  cannot  explain.     lean  explain  only  my  own  mind 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  wishing  it  to  be  part  of  his  will. 
That  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  only. 

Now,  had  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ever  given  you  anything  else  con- 
nected with  Miss  DOUGHTY,  with  the  exception  of  that  little  slip 
of  paper  which  was  sealed  up  with  red  wax  ''. — No,  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Never? — Never  on  any  occasion. 

Nothing  of  any  sort? — Nothing  of  any  kind. 

Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Quite  sure. 

Then  it  is  not  true,  as  I  take  it,  that  he  gave  you  an  edition  of 
'  Father  Faber's  Hymns,'  which  was  given  to  him  by  Miss  DOUGHTY  ? 
— Xo,  he  did  not.  1  forget  whether  that  was  one,  but  some 
books  and  other  things  came  into  my  possession  after  he  was  gone 
amongst  the  things  he  left  at  THOMPSON'S. 

What  were  the  things  you  say  he  left  at  THOMPSON'S  which 
came  into  your  possession  after  he  was  gone  ? — All  those  copies 
of  those  letters  to  me — all  those  letters  which  I  told  you  I  de- 
stroyed, a  desk  full  of  little  bills  and  things  of  that  kind  and  all 
the  omnium  i/ii/ltemm  of  that  kind  which  a  careless  young  man 
was  likely  to  leave  about  his  room.  THOMPSON  packed  them  up 
and  put  them  altogether,  and  sent  me  that  box  down,  or  I  took 
them. 

Then  there  was  nothing  but  the  omnium  gatherum  of  letters  of 
that  kind  that  caine  into  your  possession  after  he  left  England  ? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

No  volume  of  '  Father  FABER'S  Hymns '? — They  may  have  been 
amongst  them,  I  tell  you ;  there  were  little  relics,  crucifixes  and 
little  things  of  that  kind  ;  those  came  into  my  possession  amongst 
them. 

There  were  relics  and  crucifixes,  and,  as  you  now  think,  '  Father 
FAI;EI:'S  Hymns  '  ? — I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  have  come. 

I'.ut  I  am  anxious  to  know  ? — Well,  I  do  not  recollect  them. 

I  ask  you  whether  he  gave  you  anything  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, and  mention  one  'of  the  things,  '  Father  FABER'S  Hymns ' — 
did  he  or  not  ? — He  did  not  give  me  anything. 

And  have  you  got  'Father  FABER'S  Hymns 'and  the  crucifix 
and  relics?  What  were  the  relics? — There  were  the  Agnus  Dei, 
as  the  Catholics  call  it,  which  you  have  heard  one  of  the  military 
witnesses  say  he  wore  round  his  neck  ;  they  becoming  worn  and 
are  replaced. 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  Agnus  Dei  ? — I  forget ;  it  is  the  shape 
of  a  heart  I  think. 

But  don't  you  know  it  is  the  shape  of  a  heart  ? — I  am  ashamed 
that  I  am  not  so  devout  a  Catholic  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
and  have  never  worn  one. 

Do  not  you  know  it  was? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  was  my 
wife  who  took  possession  of  those,  and  when  you  have  her  here 
she  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

Was  there  any  ot'ier  relic? — I  think  there  was  a  little  crucifix, 
two,  and  a  rosary,  I  think. 

Do  you  think  '  Father  FABER'S  hymn  book'? — No,  I  do  not  think 
about  it. 

You  are  sure  of  it? — No,  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Well,  you  have  no  recollection  of  it? — I  have  no  recollection  of 
it.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  there  was  a  Greek 
dictionary  in  the  box. 

I  put  the  question  to  you  on  your  oath,  when  you  up  got  the 
Agnus  Dei,  and  the  crucifix,  and  the  other  relics,  did  you  not 
also  get  a  copy  of  '  Father  FABEU'S  Hymns'  from  the  Defendant, 
before  he  lef.t  England  ? — lie  never  gave  me  the  book  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  mean  as  a  present,  but  to  keep  for  him? — No,  he 
tjave  me  anything  to  keep  for  him  in  any  shape  or  way 
except  his  horse.     Your  instructions  are  totally  wrong  as  to  that 
point. 

I  suppose  they  are  quite? — Quite. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  a  hymn  book?— None 
whatever. 

•ok  bound  in  blue  leather  with   gold   edges? — Now  you 
mentioned  the  circumstances,  and  made  it  so  pointed,  I  shall 
»  point  of  seeing  whether  Father  FAIIKR  had  written  a  hymn 
book  of  that  date  at  all. 

M  is  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  there  was  no  such 
book  at  that  time  ?— I  know  Fall 

many  of   which  I  have,  read,  but  whether  that 
t  them  I  do  not  know,  and  whether  of  a  later  date  I 
am  not  at  all  certain. 


That  is  your  opinion,  it  was  published  later  ? — I  think  it  is  just 
as  likely  as  not. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  that? 
— 1  may  be,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  my  instructions,  my  lord,  are  all  wrong, 
the  witness  says. 

The  WITNESS:  Xo  ;  it  was  your  instructions  misled  me. 

What  did  you  do  with  those  things  you  got  from  THOMPSON'S  ? 
— The  letters  I  burnt. 

But  the  relics  ? — My  wife  took  possession  of  them,  but  I  will 
tell  you. 

And  the  rosary? — She  took  possession  of  them. 

Now,  I  must  put  the  question  to  you.  At  the  time  he  gave  you, 
as  I  suggest,  in  that  autumn  of  1852,  a  sealed  packet,  did  he  not 
give  you  those  things  at  the  same  time  and  tell  you  to  keep  them 
for  him? — No,  he  never  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  must  not  be  assumed,  my  lords. 

The  WITNESS  :  In  the  first  place  let  me  answer  it.  He  did  not 
give  me  the  sealed  packet  at  all  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  When 
he  gave  me  the  sealed  paper  he  gave  me  nothing  else  with  it  what- 
ever, and  he  gave  me  the  sealed  packet  under  exactly  the  circum- 
stances I  have  told  you. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And,  as  I  understand,  only  one 
sealed  paper? — Never  but  one,  my  lord ;  one  sheet  of  paper  in 
one  envelope. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  He  wrote  you  a  letter  on  the  15th  January, 
18.32,  number  210,  that  isfrom  the  Brighton  Hotel,  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
in  which  he  says,  "Will  you  come  and  meet  me  at  the  'Swan  '  or 
'  White  Hart,'  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me.  I  wish  you 
could,  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  you,  to  talk  about  many 
things.  My  stopping  at  Winchester  is  no  choice  of  mine,  but  I 
cannot  help  it  for  several  reasons,  which  I  will  tell  you  when  I 
see  you."  Can  you  explain  that  paragraph  to  me,  why  his  stop- 
ping at  Winchester  was  no  choice  of  his? — Because  he  could  not 
come  to  Tichborne.  "Stopping  at  Winchester  is  no  choice  of 
mine.  I  cannot  come  to  Tichborne." 

"  My  stopping  at  Tichborne  is  no  choice  of  mine,  but  I  cannot 
help  it  for  several  reasons  which  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you." 
What  were  the  reasons  he  gave  for  stopping  at  Winchester? — I 
do  not  remember  what  reasons  he  gave. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  all,  at  any  length,  of  the  scene  that  took 
place  between  himself  and  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  I  think  on  the 
llth  of  January? — No,  nothing. 

I  think  that  was  the  date,  my  lord  ? — No,  I  remember  the  time, 
it  was  very  short.  He  was  very  much  overpowered,  and  it  was 
not  a  thing  he  entered  into. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  said,  "  I  will  never 
let  my  daughter  marry  the  son  of  a  bastard"? — No,  neither  Sir 
KIV.VARD  DOUGHTY  nor  Mr.  ROGER  ever  let  fall  such  an  expression 
in  their  lives. 

He  did  not  tell  you  that?— Never  in  their  lives,  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  long  the  scene  lasted  between  Sir  EDWARD 
and  himself  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  I  only  knew  the  general  result  of  it. 

Were  you  in  the  house  at  the  time  at  your  office? — I  do  not 
remember  where.  I  was  somewhere  about  it ;  I  might  have  been 
in  thegrounds  or  in  my  office. 

Did  you  see  him  immediately  after  the  interview? — I  do  not 
think  1  did. 

Did  you  see  him  before  he  left  the  house  ? — I  am  sure  I  did. 

Was  not  Sir  EDWARD  a  man  of  great  pride  and  haughtiness  ? — • 
Not  at  all.  He  was  a  man  of  very  proper  feeling  and  pride  of  his 
family,  and  of  his  descent,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  pride  or 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Very  well,  call  it  proper  pride  if  you  like  ? — It  was  proper 
pride  and  proper  to  a  man  in  his  position. 

How  did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  exhibit  his  excitement  after  that 
interview  when  you  saw  him? — By  tears  and  excessive 
despondency. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  say  anything  with  reference 
to  any  expression  of  that  kind  having  fallen  from  his  uncle  ? — Not 
an  allusion.  I  can  never  conceive  who  could  have  conceived  such 
an  utterly  atrocious  falsehood,  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  he  give  you  no  account  at  all  of  the  conduct 
of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  to  him? — No  details  whatever — the 
general  result. 

He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house  was  not  he  ? — Yes,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave,  and  did  leave  the  next  morning. 

And  you  mean  to  say  that  with  tears  in  his  eyes  you  did  not 
talk  of  his  mother  being  called  that  name? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
ROGER  TICUBORNE  never  alluded  to  such  a  fact  or  circumstance 
on  any  occasion  whatsoever  to  me,  nor  do  I  believe,  if  it  adds  any- 
thing to  my  statement,  that  it  was  a  point  which  weighed  heavily 
with  IlooER  TICHBORNE. 

Did  you  know  that  Lady  TICHBORNE  was  not  admitted  to 
Tichborne  ? — No,  I  never  knew  she  was  not  admitted  to  Tichborne. 
I  knew  she  never  came  there. 

The  LORD  CHII;I  JUSTICE  :  One  of  the  letters  states  she  was 
invited,  and  would  not  come. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  think  there  is  one  of  the  letters  also  which 
states  she  had  not  been  there  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  not 
to  be  thcTc. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Because  she  was  not  clear-headed. 

Tin:  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  letters  show  that  she  was 
invited,  and  more  than  once,  and  did  not  come. 
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l»r.  Ki  \i  u  i  :   I  .1..  nut  like  to  dissent  from  your  lordship. 
'I'liu    I,oi:i>   CHIKK  Jr  STICK.  :   You  will   s.  fOO  come  to 

!  them  through. 
Dr.     KI.NI  AI.Y  :  At  present  1  will  submit  to  your  lordship  on 

thai 

Tin-  WIIXKSS :  If  you  want  to  know  what  was  my  feeling  and 
my  knowledge  of  that  matter  at  that  tinu-  it  was  thin,  that  Sir 
JAMKS  TiniiiouxK  was  always  the  great  reason  of  her  not  coming 
to  Tichborne. 

Dr.  KKNKAIY:   Were  you  over  then-  when   Mr.    EtoBm  TICII- 

M'  was   there,   and    this    lady    came?      No,  I    w:is  there   many 

times  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ROBXKT  TlCHBOBOT  were  there,  Imt  never 

when  she  came  ;  she  never  came  into  Hampshire.     I  \\vnt  in  1M7. 

and  the  occurrence  to  which  you  allude  occurred  in  !*!•;. 

What  occurred  in   184G  ? — The  occurrence  of  which    I   have 

heard,  that  scene  described  when  she  came  over  unexpectedly  from 

Paris  when  her  husband  or  anyone  else  did  not 'know  of  her 

coming. 

Then  she  was  not  admitted? — I  only  know  from  hearsay.     I 

heard  the  name  of  TicimoiiSK  then. 

That  was  18-JGV  Did  not  ROOXK  •TlCHBOHNI  complain  to  von 
about  the  treatment  his  mother  received  on  that  occasion? — Oh, 
dear  no. 

Was  he  a  man  at  all  sensitive  with  respect  to  his  mother? — He 
never  expressed  any  such  feeling  to  me.  He  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive of  the  annoyance  she  caused  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  with  regard  to  her  I  never  heard  him  express  any 
sensitiveness  at  all.  He  always  used  the  very  proper  language  of 
a  son  towards  a  mother,  and  spoke  of  her  with  respect,  but  often 
with  great  regret  at  many  of  her  proceedings.  That  was  the 
feeling — that  was  the  sensitiveness,  no  other. 

Was  not  he  at  all  sensitive  about  her  coming  to  Tiehborue  or 
Upton  '! — \ot  the  least,  purely  imaginary. 

By  the  ,Jui:v  :  No.  240  is  a  letter  in  which  Lady  DOUGHTY  says, 
'•  Lady  TICHBORNE  who   came  here  yesterday,"  so  that  she  was 
there  in  April. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  year? 
By  the  JURY  :  There  is  no  year  to  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  brothers,  do  you  know  what  about  ? — Yes,  I  do — a  very 
foolish  matter,  better  to  he  left  in  oblivion. 

Except  that  1  was  going  to  say  why  I  asked  the  question.  I 
see  a  letter  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  that  Sir  EDWARD  had  written  to  his 
brother  asking  him  to  come  over  and  everything  should  be 
forgotten,  and  then  she  states  it  could  not  be  because  Mrs.  TICH- 
BORNE  had  refused  to  be  reconciled.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
know  about  that? — I  know  what  it  refers  to  perfectly,  if  your 
lordship  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  into  it. 

Except  when  you  are  asking  about  the  relations  of  the  family, 
it  is  well  to  have  all? — That  I  can  only  relate  from  having  been 
told  it,  because  it  occurred  a  year  previous  to  my  being  at  Tich- 
borne.  1  knew  the  whole  detail,  but  it  is  very  much  regretted 
that  that  should  spring  up.  It  was  originally — I  can  say  that 
much  without  alluding  further — a  quarrel  between  Mr.  TICHBORNE 
and  a  priest  at  Tichborne  about  the  use  of  a  pony  ;  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  sided  with  the  priest;  and  Mr. 
TICHBOKNE  took  offence  and  quitted  the  house,  and  then  he  would 
not  come  into  it  again  while  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  letters  show  it  was  about  the  time  the 
regiment  was  expected  to  be  ordered  to  India.  It  says,  "  Lady 
TICHBORNE  is  going  with  Monsigr.  EYRE  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  & 
leaves  us  after  to-morrow." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Addressed  to  Portobello  Barracks, 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes,  so  she  was  at  Tichborne  then. 
Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  1  call  attention  to  June  26th,  1852,  number 
270,  and  this  is  marked  "private,"  from  Lady  DOUGHTY:  "  I  hope 
that  she  wont  show  too  much  diplomacy  in  her  letter ;  things 
are  much  too  near  a  crisis  for  it,  &  moreover  her  ladyship  is  rather  a 
poor  politician."  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  referred  to? — What 
particular  part  of  it? 

What  I  have  read,  "  I  am  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  Lady 
DOUGHTY  soon.  I  hope  that  she  wont  show  too  much  diplomacy 
in  her  letter."  I  will  call  attention  to  this,  "  things  are  much  too 
near  a  crisis  for  it."  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — What  is  the 
date? 

The  26th  of  June,  1852,  just  after  he  had  left  Tichborne  and 
gone  back  to  Canterbury  ? — It  is  an  allusion  to  a  probable 
match  which  he  thought  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  working  up  ;  that  is 
the  crisis  as  he  calls  it. 

Had  he  before  spoken  to  you  about  that  probable  match  which 
the  lady  was  working  np  ? — Yes,  he  had  made  an  allusion  to  it 
before  ;  it  would  have  been  a  very  proper  and  desirable  match  if 
the  young  people  had  thought  it  so. 

The   I.OIMI   Cmn    Jrsnri::    II, •   had   just   been  to   Tiehl 
and   he   had   ou    the   22nd   of   .June  given    the   paper  which  was 
produced  on  the  last  Trial,  and  I  suppose  will  be  on  this,  because 
Mr.  HAWKINS  has  opened  it,  to  his  cousin,  corresponding  to  the 
one  he  gave  you  about  building  the  church  ? — Yes. 

1  le  had  got  away  from  Tichborne  and  gone  back  to  Canterbury? 
— Yes. 

Now  I  confess  I  read  that  letter  of  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  as  having 
reference  to  himself,  and  to  the  relation  between  himself,  and  his 
position  with  reference  to  his  cousin? — No,  it  had  not;  it  had 
reference  to  the  meeting.  They  had  just  been  \\\<  tor  the  London 


season,  and  during  that  Miss  Don. HIT  had  met  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  in  particular  she  had  met  pievionsly,  and 
it  was  with  reference  to  one  of  those  he  alludes.  It  was  a  match 
:  iv  and  everyone  else  would  have  thought  a  most 
proper  one,  but  it  did  not  come  to  anything  like  an  enga^ 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  We  know  that,  but  had  he  a  discussion  with  you 
when  he  last  saw  you  before  that  letter  of  the  probability  of  that 
match  being  carried  out  by  means  of  Lady  DOUGHIY? — He 
discussed  with  me  the  match  as  far  as  this  :  he  knew,  as  v. 
fact,  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  l-idy 
DOUGHTY,  but  there  was  no  engagement  between  him  and  his 
cousin  ;  therefore  he  left  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  act  just  as  she  t\,- 

with  reference  to  anybody  else;  and  he  saw  ami  he  knew 
with  reference  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  what  Lady  Dot  GUI v's 
views  and  feelings  were — it  was  with  reference  to  that  that  he 
makes  that  remark, 

That  he  discussed  with  you  the  probability  of  Lady  DOUGHTY 
carrying  that  into  effect  if  she  could  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so. 

Will  you  favour  me  with  the  initial  then  discussed  between 
you  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  initial?—?.* 

That  is  the  s:\me  gentleman  who  is  mentioned  in  m  iny  of  the 
letters? — Yes  ;  1  beg  you  will  not  further  unnecessarily  allude  to 
names. 

I  do  not  want  to? — Well,  it  was  so,  and  you  can  gather  that. 
He  was  the  same 'gentleman  discussed  in  many  a  letter? — Y'es. 
He  had  just  come  back  from  Tiehborue? — Yes,  but  then  he 
had  been  tin-re  a  very  short  time. 

When  he  had  been  at  Tichborne  some  four  or  five  days  before, 
had  he  discussed  with  you  the  probability  of  this  match  being 
carried  out  ? — 1  do  not  think  he  had  ;  very  possibly  he  alluded 
to  it. 

This  would  seem  to  imply  something  had  passed  between  you, 
'•  Things  are  too  near  a  crisis  for  it."  Does  not  that  imply  that 
you  and  he  had  discussed  something  about  it? — No,  nothing  at 
all,  "  I  can  see  through  it  quite  clear,  as  most  likely  you  can 
also  without  much  difficulty.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
had  the  kindness  to  answer  me  by  return  of  post  to  let  me  know 
how  things  stand  at  present,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  at  pre- 
sent." 

Did  you  let  him  know  by  return  of  post  how  things  stood  at 
present  ? — I  should  think  I  did  answer  that. 

Have  you  no  recollection? — No,  I  should  think  I  did,  because 
there  you  see  it  is  pressing. 

You  told  us  on  Friday  about  his  reading  French  books ;  are 
you  a  student  of  French  literature? — Not  a  student.  I  read  it 
with  tolerable  facility. 

He  mentions  a  book  called  '  Mon  Yoisin  Kuimond'  by  PAUL 
de  KOCK? — He  had  some  of  PAUL  de  KOCK'S,  which  1  do  not 
remember  in  the  least. 

Did  you  ever  read  that? — I  commenced  at  it,  and  I  know  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  my  wife  afterwards,  and  she  threw  it  into 
the  fire. 

Had  you  seen  any  French  illustrated  works  with  him? — I  do 
not  recollect.  He  used  generally  to  bring  a  batch  over  from 
Paris. 

Were  the  illustrations  of  a  particular  character  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect the  least.  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  read  French 
novels. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour] 

I  must  press  you  upon  that  volume  of  PAUL  de  KOCK — are  you 
prepared  to  pledge  your  oath  that  was  not  an  illustrated  book  of 
PAUL  de  KOCK? — Indeed,  I  am  not;  I  only  remember  the  name. 
I  know  he  read  PAUL  de  KOCK;  I  cannot  recollect. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  there  an  illustrated  edition? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

As  I  understand,  the  moment  Mrs.  GOSFORD  saw  it  she  threw  it 
into  the  fire  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  all. 

Did  she  read  any  of  it? — I  cannot  remember.  You  can  ask 
her  when  she  comes,  but  I  remember,  and  I  can  safely  say  from 
this,  because  she  did  not  like  them  and  pitched  them  into  the 
fire. 

Were  those  books  mixed  up  with  other  things  at  THOMPSON'S  ? 
— All  in  the  same  lot  of  things. 

Were  there  as  many  as  20  or  30  of  that  class  of  books? — I 
think  nothing  like  it. 

Did  you  examine  any  of  the  other  books? — I  daresay  I  did 
at  the  time ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  they  were.  They  were 
all  books  of  light  reading  or  comical  books. 

Is  your  recollection  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  able  to  swear  they 
were  illustrated  or  not? — I  have  no  recollection,  therefore  I  would 
not  swear  it. 

Now  July  2nd,  !*.">:.',  is  the  next  letter  I  must  call  yoar  atten- 
tion to.     That -is  No.  274,  "It  is  quite  plain  from  what  I  cn>i 
judge  by    a   letter   which   1   received  this  afternoon  from  Lady 
HTY  that  she  has  at  least  gained  her  point."     Does  that 
mean  she  has  gained  her  point 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Surely  that  is  explained  by  the 
letter  she  has  written.  We  have  her  letter  of  July  1st. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  The  witness  says  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  l~idy  DOUGHTY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  beg  your  pardon. 

•  FKASEB,  the  Master  of  Loyal, 
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Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Hid  Lady  DOUGHTY  explain  to  you  what  was 
gaining  her  point? — Not  at  all. 

Did  you  ask  her?— Not  at  all.  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  exceed- 
ingly guarded  in  speaking  to  me  on  this  matter.  She  knew  I  had 
Roo  Eli's  confidence,  and  it  was  a  topic  of  conversation  between  us. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  once  for  all  that  ROGER  was  constantly 
writing  to  you  to  let  him  know  what  was  going  on  at  Tichbome, 
and  what  were  Lady  DOUGUTV'S  views  on  the  subject  important  to 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  do  not  understand  he  asked  him  to  tell 
what  were  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  views. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Not  in  this  particular  letter. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Not  anywhere. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Not  in  this  particular  letter.  He  says  in  the 
postscript,  "I  shall  write  you  more  details  when  I  have  time; 
pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  do  not  remember  any  letter  which  asks 
him  to  statewhat were  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  views— notthat  expression. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :   Not  expressly  that.     I  think  in  some  of  the 


passages  I  have  read  this  morning  he  wishes  to  ascertain  what 
Lady  DOUGHTY'S  views  were  upon  this  and  that,  but  I  will  not  go 
back  to  them  ? — I  think  so. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that :  he  did  want  you  to  tell  him  everything  you  possibly  could 
tell  him,  and  you  on  the  other  hand  were  obliged  to  be  guarded  ? 
— I  was  ;  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him  ten  times  as  much  as  I  overdid 
tell  him.  I  answered  his  letters  sufficiently  to  satisfy  him  as  well 
as  I  could  without  going  into  details  he  had  no  business  to  know. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  did  not  speak  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  about 
that  or  ascertain  what  it  was? — No,  Lady  DOUGHTY  would 
probably  have  told  me  I  was  excessively  impertinent  to  ask  any 
questions  about  it  if  1  had  done  such  a  thing? — "  I  was  sorry  to 
see  in  her  letter  some  remarks  to  which  I  never  thought," — 
there  is  a  cross  through  the  "  g"  as  if  it  was  spelt  without  the 
"  g.''  "  I  never  thought  before  I  was  entitled  to.  It  is  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  such  an  instance  as  this,  when 
mere  reports  were  believed  in  preference  to  my  word  of  honour. 
Jf  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  spreading  reports  of  that  nature 


FKASEii,  MASTER  OF  LOVA1V 


had  anything  honourable  in  them,  they  would  not  take  such  a 
care  to  hide  themselves."  Who  were  these  persons  spreading  re- 
ports, as  far  as  you  know,  about  him  ? — May  I  send  you  the  name 
on  paper  it  refers  to  ? 

you  may.     Did  his  name  begin  with  "  15  "  ? — Yes. 

He  was  some  Catholic  bishop. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mayas  well  say  Bishop  Brown. 

The  V  I  may  as  well  tell  you  his  name  now.. 

The  Loui)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  individual  you  meant? 
Yes,  it  was. 

Dr.  KKN-K.U.Y:  What  were  these  reports  that  this  gentleman 
was  circulating  about  ROGKU  as  far  as  you  know? — 1  think,  if 
I  remember,  that  had  some  allusion  to  his  being  in  the  habit  of 
drinking. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  conliiu'd  to  that  '' — I  do  not 
to  say,  an  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  confined  to.  There  were 
disparaging  reports  that  reached  her  ladyship  and  this  gentleman 
you  allude  to. 

Had  they  no  connection  with  a  female  ?— I  never  heard  of  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  no  Catholic  bishop  in  Kngland  would  have  taken 


on  himself  to  communicate  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  on  such  a  topic 
if  it  referred  to  ROGEI:  TICHIJOHNE. 

Do  you  see  anything  improper  in  a  Catholic  bishop  saying  to  a 
lady  like  Lady  DOUGHTY,  "  You  had  better  not  let  your  daughter 
get  connected  with  so-and-so,  because  he  has  formed  an  improper 
connection  ?  " — No,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  proper  ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  he  had  no  communication. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Had  not  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  letter 
better  speak  for  itself?  She  writes  to  him  on  the  1st  July,  and 
states  the  reason  for  the  course  Lady  DOUGHTY  thought  it  proper 
to  adopt.  1  do  not  remember  there  is  the  remotest  reference. 

Dr.  K  K.NT.ALY  :  If  I  was  prepared  to  admit  that  everything  Lady 
;  i  Y  has  written  is  to  be  taken  literally 

'lie  l/ini)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  are  asking  this  witness  what 
l)i.  I!i:dwsis  supposed  to  have  written.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tiling  is  irregular;  in  the  second  place,  it  conveys  a  statement 
wliieh  appears  as  far  as  I  know  to  have  no  shadow  of  a  foundation. 

I)i.  Hi  XKAI.Y  :   I  did  not  say  what  he  had  written. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  are  talking  about  Bishop  BROWN 
making  communications  about  some  connexion  with  a  female. 


•  Ono  of  the  suitors  for  Miss  DOUGHTY,  whom  her  Mother  kept  (to  use  Gosronu'a  words)  "in  a  tow.lino." 
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Dr  :    I  did  Ho' 

I'uiind.iti  m  for  any  sucli 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Tn  to  it 

I  do  not  know  what  wo  shall  hav. 

Dr.  1.  ;ks — " 

Tin-  : 
having  reference  to  any  such  supposed  case. 

Dr.    KiAiSi.v:    .My  notion   is  f  |    many  thi 

1 1  i   iiiirv's  lotti-rs  |i, 

I'lii-  LOUD  .y  things  t 

deeper  tliau  the  surface,  but  1 
you  appear  to  do.     I  do  i  Lulv  1) t 

1  from  his  aunt.    Is  there  anything  in  that  letter  which  points 

to  any  statement  sueh  .-is  V"  0?      If  there  U,  by  all 

let  it  be  made  manifest  :   bin  tion  of 

the  letter  goes,  this  refers  t-j  his  habits  of  drinking,  and  not  to 

anything  i 

Mr.  .IUM  OB!  He  says,   "1  was  sorry  to  see  in  her 

" — the  letter  has  reference  to  wh  .n-ed  in  he- 

'•  1  was  sorry  to  see  in  her  letter  some  remarks  which   I 
thought  before  I  was  entitled  to'' — referring  entirely  to  what  had 
appeared  in  her  letter. 

The  LOI;D  ('mil  Jcsrii  i:  :  In  that  letter  she  refers  to  his  past 
habits.  We  know  what  she  had  on  her  mind;  and  to  nothing  of 
the  sort  such  as  you  have  just  pointed  to. 

Dr.  KKXEALY:  Did  you  have  any  communication  abou 
letter  you  received  from  Ror.i.i:  which  I  have  just  read  to 
No :  it  was  not  such  a  matter  as  I  should  have  interfered  in. 
.  From  whom  was  it  yon  heard  this  gentleman  had  been  making 
statements  to  Lady  DiH'uiirv  about  UO<;EI: ? — From  Uoi;i:t:  him- 
self if  I  heard  it  at  all.     I  heard  it  from  no  one  else. 

Did  you  hear  it  in  writing  or  personally? — By  letter  I  think. 

I  think  he  traced  through  some  means,  or  some  information,  or 

some  information  or  action,  or  whatever  it  was  to  his  dis- 

ment — it   came  from  Dr.  l>i;owx.     1  do  not  know  of  my 

own  recollection.     With  reference  to  any  female,  if  you  will  allow 

me  to  explain  I  should  be  glad. 

I  have  no  objection  ? — It  is  simply  this :  I  never  heard  from 
anybody,  and  I  never  knew  from  my  own  long  personal  connec- 
tion with  ltoi;r.i:  TicnuoiiXE — I  never  knew  him  guilty  of  the 
slightest  impropriety  or  incorrectness  of  conduct  with  any  female 
in  my  life. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  he  never  told  you  so? — I  say  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  so. 

These  are  things  not  generally  known  unless  they  are  repeated  ? 
— They  are  generally  known  to  intim  tte  male  friends  of  aboat  the 
age  he  and  1  were. 

Do  you  mean  he  never  told  you? — Men  may  be  parties  to  wild 
conduct  in  their  outings  together,  but  I  am  explaining  how  it 
usually  does  happen  ;  that  is  the  honest  truth  about  ROGER  TlCH- 
BOKKE. 

Now  ou  the  13th  July.  1  *.">:?,  he  writes  to  you  :  "Many  thanks 
for  your  kind  letter  which  1  receive  1  yesterday.  1  was  rather 
surpri  liy  it  how  very  fast  things  are  going  on  at  Tich- 

borne"? — To  the  same  matter  again. 

What  did  you  tell  him  how  tin  going  on? — I  do  not 

know  what  I  told  him — probably  the  progress. 

Of  that  intended  marriage?-- Yes. 

The  LOUD  Ciin:r  JUSTICE:  You  say  intended  marriage? — \ot 
intended  marri, 

Do  just  observe? — I  did  not  observe  Dr.  KI:XI:AI,Y'S  words. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  was  paying  her  attention? — It 
opposed  he  was.     I  did  not  think  it  ever  got  further  than 
that;  or  supposed  he  might. 

Dr.  K  i, \KAI.Y:  '•  1  was  rather  surprised  to  see  by  it  how  very 
fast  things  are  going  on  at  Tichborne."  Did  you  mean  to  imply 
by  telling  him  that,  that  Lady  Doruim  was  hurrying  things  on 
to  an  actual  marriage  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  what  I  meant  to  imply. 
1  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  continued  visit  of  this  gentleman  and 
the  attention  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  paying  which  K  .  : 
probably  thought  made  greater  progress  than  was  the  case. 
Young  men  are  apt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Will  you  read  the  next  sentence? 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  submit  to  your  lordships,  before  a  question  is 
put  to  a  witness  and  he  is  asked  a  question,  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  whole  paragraph  read. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y:  1  mean  to  have  the  whole  paragraph  put  to  him. 
"1  had  no  idea  that  her  hdyship  w:  a  hurry."  Hurry 

with  what — is  that  to  bring  on  the  marriage':' — 1  suppose  SO. 

"  Have  yon  heard  how  long  I-',  i  n  at  Tichborne  if  Lady 

;  rv  will  try  to  gain  hi.s  confidence.     If  she  does  so  I 
him  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  "  ? — Is  not  that  "S"  instead  of  "  F  "? 

No,  it  is  not? — Then  it  refers  to  the  same  gentleman. 

"I  advise  him  i  harp  look  out."     You  know  that  very 

well.     Win-  -of  that  ? — He  felt  in  his  own  case  he 

had  been  befooled.  ,-:s  it  \\ere. 

lly  you?— l!y  Lady  Don;  HIT  ;  that  i.-.his  impression,  that  he  had 
been  In  -Id  on  ;,nd  off.  kept  back  while  the  ground  was  being  made 
clear  for  01  li  — then,  as  it  were,  kepi  on  a  tow  line  and 

up;   but  with  a  BOli  of   I  ily,  he  would 

give  that  advice  to  this  gentleman,  to  whom,  by-the-bye.  he  was 
personally  known. 


Wei'.  !    that  :    ••  1  HIT 

•• 

.;    trim    me."      What   had   lie   told  you   an  1   \\ 

•i.-k  to? — That  he  would  in  , 

standing   and   arr:i'i_'emeiit    com  •    to  If    and   hi:* 

cousin;  he  was  concerned,  he  would  slick  to  it  to 

.  ery  last. 

Did  you  i  it  letter  he  wrote  to  his  un ••!••?  —  No.* 

'1  lie  LORD   Cffl  1  did  not 

Did  he  say  he  wrote  to  1- 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  Yes.     ••What  I   have  toll  y.,-i  and  wrote  to 
my  uncle." — I  think  he  did  write  about  that  tim  •  in  .lain: 

You  are  under  the  (:• 

not   depart   from     that  arrangement  it? — 

Entirely.     That   is   h<»v   1   interpret  the  letter,  and  I   have   no 
doubt  it  is  t  :  one. 

I  find  on  the  :!rd  August,  1  >.'ii',  he  wrote  •  I  wish  you 

to  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  if  you  had  son- 
vernation  with  my  aunt.     1  cannot  bring  my  min  1  to  think  you 
can  be  long  without  it."     As  1   understand,   you   ignored  this 
thing? — I  put  him  off  then,  no  doubt. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  2.!rd  of  A' 
l.S.'n',  from  Canterbury,  No.  294,   "I  am  at  present  in  a 
awkward  situation  towards  my  father  and  family.     My  father 
wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  a  letter  which   I  did  not  at  all  like." 
Do  you  know  what  that  letter  was  about? — No,  I  do  not. 

••  1  have   taken  it   up  so  that  if  I  was  to  meet  him  now,  our 
but  pleasant  fof  all  parties.     I  dars- 

say  that  if  you  have  not  you  will  soon  hear  about  it."      D, 
out  it? — I  think  I  did,  it  was  a  family  discussion 
nee  to  the  sale  of  Upton. 

The  LOI:I'  rice  :  You  thought  so? — I  am  sure  about 

it :  I  remember  it  quite  well. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:   Will  you  look  at  the  end  of  the  letter? 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  "  Jhit,  however,  to  let  the  case  be  as  it  may  it 
issible  for  me  to  please  all  parties.     I  have  nothing  to 
reproch  myself  with,  as  I  have,  I  believe,  acted  fairly  and  honestly 
towards  everybody,  1  am  regularly  degusted." 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  the  French  "degoute." 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :   •' Degusted  with  all  the  business   w'aen 
that."     If  that  is  the  French,  "  receve  "  is  French  of  "  recevoir" 
about  which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion.     I  hope  if  I 
may  use  a  vulgar  expression,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander. 

The   LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  he  must  be  a  great  goose  to 
live  in  England  so  many  years  and  write  ''receive  "  without  an  i. 

Dr.  IVKXKALY  :   "I  am  regularly  degusted  with  all  the  In: 

i  see  that,  after  having  granted  all  what  I  thought  fair  to 
my  family,  my  father  comes  and  writes  me  pages  about  I 
and  several  other  tilings  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  had 
been  settled  long  ago."     Do  you  say  that  relates  to  Upton  ? — 
Entirely. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  you  speak  about  "receve" 
being  French  there  might  be  some  force  in  the  observation  ;  but 

.out  a  long  series  of  letters,  amounting  to  many  hun 
in  which  the  word  "receive  "occurs,  lloGElt  TlCHBOKXt 
wrote  it  without  an  i. 

Dr.  KKNT.AI.Y  :  My  friend  and  I  have  seen   soins   letters   in 
which  it  may  have  been  so. 

The  LOUD  t'ni:  :  I  shall  be  very  curious  to 

The  in  >e  very  few,  if  any.     They  have  escap 

Dr.  KI:\I:AI.Y  :  When  your  lordship  sees  the  letters  we  have 
will  be  something  in  it. 

1  >id  you  hear  of  Lord  and  Lady  and  Miss  l'.r.:.i.KW  visiting  Mr. 

in   Paris  in  the  summer  of  that  year'.' No,   I 

did  not  know  he  knew  them,  or  they  him.     1  never  heard  oi 
visiting  him  or  being  in  Paris. 

5th  October,  1852,  from  Canterbury,  postscript  to  a  letUr,  to 
you.  Mr.  GOSFOHD — "What  is  the  matter  with  Ladv 

not  heard  from  her  for  a  month,  at  least.     I  am  sure  that 
there  is  something  in  that  quarter."     Can  you  explain  that? No. 

You  do  not  know  what  that  refers  to  ? — No.     It  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  he  would  write  if  he  had  not  heard  from  her. 

I  understand  from  you,  M  :i>  was  very  Well  acquainted 

with  ROI;EU? — Yes,  she  knew  him  very  well.     You  see  he  men- 
tions her  name  in  nearly  every  letter. 

S.-ndshis  compliments,  and  so  on,  toher? — That  is  what  struck 
me  so  much  when  your  Client  returned  and  neTer,  inquired  after  her. 

Now.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  1  f  tli  November. 

'•  Upton  House,  llth  November,  leC>L'.     .\h  ITAI:  Sn:. I  i 

feel  greatly  obliged   if  you   had   the  kindness  to   let  me  ki: 
return  of  post  when  you  intend  coming  to  Upton,  as  I  shoul  ; 
to  have  a    private    conversation    with  you    upon  some   p 
with  you  as  soon  as  you  would  find  it  convenient  to  i 
which  I  hope  will  be  before  long."     What  was  that  private  con- 


*  Till  which  would   havo  been  of   incalculable 

service  to  tlio  Dofoudant,  if  produced  in  a  genuine  state,  ir» 

.ilenyit.    Dr.  Ki 
seeing  his  objoct,  lepeatod  Uo.-roiti' 

.  substitutin 

This   in  11   as  a  specimen  of    what  happened   alinoat  ;: 

whenever  the  Chief  saw  that  the  Crown  case  could  be  weakened. 
Claimant's  could  be  helped. 
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vention  ?— I  think  his  final  arrangements.  There  were  many  little 
things  he  wished  done  before  he  went  away. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  go  to  Upton  ? — Yes,  more 
than  once  about  that  time.  I  remember  one  very  distinct  visit  of 
several  days. 

Or.  KENEALY  :  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  private  conversa- 
tion '! — I  cannot  remember  individually  ;  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance, or  it  would  have  remained  on  my  memory  until  now. 

A  private  conversation  of  yours  on  some  private  business  ? — 
Yi'S;  all  liis  business  was  private. 

Did  he  make  a  secret  of  all  his  business  ? — All  his  business.  He 
Articular  indeed  that  his  business  should  not  be  talked  about. 

You  have  told  my  lord  you  did  go  to  Upton  ? — Yes. 

And  did  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? — I  am  sure  I  went  to 
Upton.  Of  course  I  had  a  conversation. 

Did  you  remain  long  with  him  at  Upton  ? — I  say  several  days, 
and  I  made  a  second  visit. 

At  that  time  he  was  hunting  about? — Not  hunting. 

How  was  he  amusing  himself  at  that  time  in  Upton  ? — In  any 
possible  way  that  he  could.  The  hounds  were  too  far  off,  and  lie 
very  soon  got  sick  of  attempting  to  hunt. 

Y\ras  he  out  riding  during  that  time? — He  did  not  ride  much. 
He  amused  himself  more  about  the  grounds  with  his  rabbits  in 
the  island  and  the  boat.  Our  occupation  was  making  a  house — a 
place  for  his  boat  to  go  in  and  out. 

You  stayed  with  him  how  many  days? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Four,  five,  or  six  days  ?— I  should  think  not  so  long  at  once. 
I  should  not  be  able  to  spare  the  time. 

How  many  days  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  prepared  to  say  I 
slept  at  Upton,  but  how  many  nights  I  cannot  tell  you. 

A iv  you  prepared  to  swear  he  did  not  leave  Upton,  but  amused 
I  f  about  that  house  ? — How  do  you  mean — prepared  to  swear 
he  ilid  not  go  anywhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood? 

You  say  about  building  some  house  or  something  ? — Yes. 

Arc  you  prepared  to  swear  he  did  not  leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  Upton  while  you  were  there? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  should 
not  have  stopped  at  Upton  without  him,  I  know  that. 

You  cannot  tell  me  what  the  private  business  was  about? — Not 
the  least.  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  was  nothing  of  any  moment 
whatever.  It  was  no  doubt  his  final  arrangements. 

Did  he  meet  you  soon  after  that  atCheriton? — He  certainly 
did  not.  I  never  saw  him  at  Cheriton  after  that,  or  long  before 
that. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  postscript  ?  I  will 
read  you  the  whole  letter.  "  Upton  House,  Poole,  Dorset.  MY 
I'KAi:  Sic.  I  shall  be  on  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  at  the 
at  Four  I.tnun  lliumi-m-ili.  Come,  and  see  meet 
there  if  you  have  time  and  tell  me  the  news.  Yours  truly  1!.  ('. 
TICHBORNE.  22nd  November  18~>_.  P.S.  Have  you  slept  since 
you  have  been  at  Cheriton"? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  read. the  next  letter  you  will 
see  he  posted  that  letter,  and  then  he  appears  to  have  looked  into 
I'radshaw,  and  found  it  would  cost  £5,  and  he  says  lam  not  going 
to  pay  that  money  for  a  day's  hunting. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  opinion  of  fox 
hunting  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Just  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  there  is  none 
at  all.  You  have  to  go  an  immense  way  to  go  and  meet  the 
hounds. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  postscript,  "  Have 
you  slept  since  you  have  been  at  Cheriton?  "  Had  he  told  you 
anything  at  Upton  that  would  disturb  your  sleep  when  you  got 
back  to  Cheriton  ? — No,  he  was  keeping  me  up  to  play  that  horse- 
racing  game,  and  smoking  cigars,  and  drinking  brandy  and  water, 
and  when  I  had  gone  to  sleep  coming  and  asking  me  if  I  would 
have  more  brandy  and  water.  That  is  the  history  of  it,  nothing 
nor  less. 

That  is  the  meaning.  Upon  your  oath  did  he  not  communicate 
to  you  on  that  visit  to  Upton  ? — Upon  my  oath  he  did  not.  I  gay 
that  as  seriously  as  I  possibly  can. 

You  seemed  to  guess  what  was  coming? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  So  did  everybody? — I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say  very  well.  I  anticipated  it. 

Dr.  KKXE.M.Y  :  He  did  not? — He  did  not.  I  hope  you  hare 
I  about  that  for  the  last  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  man  could  not  hunt  in  Hampshire 
'  here '! — It  is  quite  possible,  he  had  only  to  put  a  horse  in 
tin-  train. 

Tln:n  you  must  pay  the  £5  to  do  that? — Exactly,  and  that  is 
hat  he  would  not  do. 

Dr.  "Cth  of  December  1852UptonHou.se  I'oole 

•'.  My  DEAR  Sn:.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  your  letter  which 
ived  this  morning  that  you  were  back  again  to  Fairy  Land." 
What  is  Fairy  Land  ? — That  w;ts  a  song  he  used  to  sing. 

'•You  were  back  again  to  Fairy  Land."  That  meant  a  song 
d  to  sing  '; — Yes,  that  was  the  origin  of  that  remark — there 
was  no  other. 

What  did  you  understand  by  Fairy  Land? — Well,  I  really  do 
i:ik  I  studied  it  at  all.  I  do  not  think  from  that  day  to 
this  it  lias  ever  given  ^ht. 

You  were  at  that  time  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tichborne? — 
At  Cheriton. 

Have  you  ever  heard  him  call  it  Fairy  Land  before  this? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had. 


You  say  that  means  a  song  ? — I  am  quite  sure  he  did.  He  used 
to  sing  "  Come  with  me  to  Fairy  Land  "  at  two  o'clock  in  tha 
morning. 

Was  that  at  Cheriton  ? — No,  that  was  at  Upton. 

You  were  at  Cheriton  when  you  got  that  letter,  quite  close  to 
Tichborne?— Yes. 

Did  you  not  understand  he  meant  by  Fairy  Laml,  Tichborne  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  will  find  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  308  the 
very  song  "  Come  with  me  to  Fairy  Land  "  alluded  to  "I  called 
for  some  rumpunch  " 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Did  you  ever  read  that  postscript? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  "  Come  with  me  to  Fairy  Land." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  "  We  won't  come  home  till  morning." 

The  WITNESS  :  Those  were  songs  he  was  fond  of  singing,  and 
more  fond  of  putting  into  practice. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Had  you  made  no  bet  with  him  at  Upton  when 
he  told  you  of  private  business  ? — Told  me  of  what  private 
business? 

I  have  read  your  letters  ? — You  make  private  business  of  it — I 
do  not  know  any  private  business  talked  about. 

I  do  not  know,  it  is  ROGER? — I  do  not  know  what  is  was. 

Had  you -made  any  bet  with  him? — I  made  a  bet  with  him 
some  time  previous  to  that ;  a  short  time  before  ;  when  he  talked 
finally  of  going  away,  and  not  coming  to  Tichborne  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  had  a  small  bet,  and  he  alludes  to  that  in  one  of  his 
letters. 

Did  you  not  bet  with  him  when  he  said  he  did  not  believe  his 
cousin  would  be  in  the  family  way  ? — He  never  uttered  such  a 
word,  sir.  1  cannot  hear  it. 

I  am  obliged  to  put  the  question  ? — I  will  try  and  be  calm,  and 
answer  it. 

Then  do  it  ?— I  will  try. 

Did  you  not  bet  with  him  she  would  prove  to  be ? — Good 

God  !  no  sir. 

You  deny  it? — Upon  my  most  solemn  oath. 

You  say  it  was  a  bet  about  half-a-crown  ? — Half -a-crown  or 
five  shillings,  that  he  never  would  go  away  without  coming  again 
to  take  leave  of  his  cousin. 

lie  alludes  more  than  once,  as  you  said,  to  that  bet? — I  think 
he  does. 

You  say  it  was  a  simple  allusion  that  ? — Simply,  as  I  stand 
here,  as  an  honest  and  truthful  man,  that  I  feel  myself  to  be. 
'    On  the  10th  of  February,  1853,  he  writes,  "  I  think  that  you 
may  by  this  time  give  up  your  bet  "  ? — Exactly. 

"  And  buy  something  to  make  ourselves  jolly  during  the  last 
night  I  shall  spend  in  England?" — Does  not  that  prove  itself? 
A  man  is  going  away  finally,  and  he  says  you  have  lost  your  bet. 

It  is  capable  of  another  interpretation? — Everything  is  capable 
of  a  wrong  meaning.  Lawyers  can  with  ease  twist  words 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  not  say  that? — I  think  it. 

It  is  the  client  that  instructs  the  lawyer.  Do  not  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  poor  lawyer? — For  that  reason  I  shall  hear,  with 
the  greatest  good  temper,  anything  that  Dr.  KENEALY  asks  me. 
I  do  not  attribute  a  question  he  asks  me  as  coming  from  himself. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  have  no  right  to  draw  on  my  imagina- 
tion ? — I  know  that  quite  well. 

After  ROGER  sailed,  did  you  know  MOORE  ?  You  were  a  party 
to  sending  MOORE  out  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  was  the  very 
cause  of  MOOES  joining  him  as  a  servant. 

Did  anyone  suggest  to  him  that  MOORE  should  go  with  him? — 
No,  I  do  not  recollect  anybody  suggesting  it.  MOORF.  had  been 
a  very  valuable  servant,  and  a  very  old  friend  of  Sir  EmvAi;n 
DOUGHTY,  and  we  were  anxious  he  should  have  a  good  man  with 
him,  as  we  thought  MOORE  to  be,  and  I  suggested  MOORE  to  him, 
I  think,  first  of  all.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  I  or  Lady 
DOUGHTY. 

Did  Lady  DOUGHTY  suggest  he  would  be  a  very  good  person  to 
send  with  him  ? — I  do  not  know  if  she  suggested  it ;  I  know  she 
would  have  thought  so. 

Did  you  suggest  to  MOORE  he  should  keep  a  diary  or  journal? 
— I  think  I  did  ;  because  I  thought  I  should  get  a  good  account 
of  the  proceedings. 

Of  MOORE'S  and  hig  master's  proceedings — you  did  not  care 
about  MOORE'S? — I  do  not  mean  anything  offensive,  but  I  wanted 
really  to  know  how  they  were  getting  on,  where  they  went,  and 
all  about  them.  I  knew  MOORE  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  would 
send  an  account,  which  he  did  do. 

He  sent  home  an  account? — Yes,  his  letters  were  in  print 
somewhere.  I  got  interesting  accounts  from  MOORE. 

Did  you  show  that  to  Lady  DOUGHTY? — MOORE'S  letters  I  did, 
I  am  sure. 

1  >id  you  show  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  the  journal  MOORE  sent  home  ? 
— 1  am  sure  I  did  ;  I  know  I  did,  because  1  remember  getting  a 
portion  of  it  back  from  her. 

Did  ROGER  complain  at  all  that  you  had  sent  MOORE  as  a  kind 
of  watch  or  tutor  over  him? — Yes,  he  did  afterwards. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  of  you? — Not  of  me. 

You  should  take  care  ? — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship 
for  watching  over  my  interest.  I  desire  to  answer  honestly,  and 
I  hope  not  to  be  caught  up. 

You  did  say  you  had  sent  ? — I  did  not  catch  the  sense. 

That  he  had  complained  that  you  had  sent? — He  never  did. 

What  he  does  complain  of  is  the  family? — Yes,  and  he  got  rid 
of  MOORE  afterwards. 
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])r.  KKNK.U.Y  :   In  p'  did   he  not  think   t 

had  lii'oii  put  by  tlio  family  as  a  spy  over  his  actions  V — 1  think 
In-  iliil. 

The  I."i:i>  Cm  .  Tin-  expression  is,  they. 

out  as  a  sort  of  tutor,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  be  under  any- 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  .  •  a  servant.    You  ondeNtood  i 

i  a  spy  '! — Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mi-  complained  he  was  a  watch  over  him? — He  complained 
.irils,  when    he   got.   to  Smith  Amen. -a.      lie  was  perfeetly 
content  with  Mom:!:  in  this  country  before  he  started. 

I  siip]io  •  .•   Mi'i'lir.  immediately  transmitleil  the  journal   to  you 

when  liewent  out? — I  ;  "f  post. 

l.'ii:i>  CHI  :   \\lrtt   b  that? — It  is  in 

I  know.  That  is  when  M  .<•  to  England? — I  do  not 

mean  that  journal,  the  one  allmleil  to  was  a  sort  of  diary  on 
of  paper  which  he  wrote  on  the  voyage  and  after  he  got 
there. 

To  whom  were  those  sent  in  this  country  ? — To  me  ;  they  were 
from  JOHN  MOOI:I:  to  me. 

Was  that  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alresford? 
— 1  remember  sending  letters  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  to  nobody 
and  no  doubt  to  the  relatives. 

My  reason  for  asking  you  is  this.  You  said  something  about  a 
diary  or  journal  having  been  printed.  Arc  you  speaking  of  some 
print  at  the  time  or  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings':' — That 
journal  of  MOORE'S  has  been  printed  by  MooiiE  himself  since  the 
commencement  of  the  other  Trial. 

I  do  not  understand  whether  you  meant  printed  at  that  time  of 
ir  printed  .•since  these  proceedings? — No. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  It  is  in  one  of  the  eleven  volumes  the  Crown 
has  printed. 

The  LOUD  Cini.r  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  journal  which  Muni:]: 
produced  on  the  late  Trial? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  that. 

The  LOI.-II  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  GosFORD  led  ine  f  or  a  moment 
to  suppose  MOOHK  had  sent  a  diary  or  journal  over  from  South 
America,  and  that  was  printed. 

Dr.  KKNF.ALY  :  No,  not  till  the  Crown  printed  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  was  a  sort  of  daily  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  long  letters  with  the  days  of  the  month  as  MOOKE  put  them 
down. 

Dr.  KKNT.AI.Y  :  That  was  not  printed? — No,  certainly  not. 

You  told  us  something  the  other  day  about  this  young  man's 
studies.  You  mentioned  '  LARDXER  on  the  Steam  Engine.'  Do 
you  mean  you  saw  him  read  a  line  of  LARDX.ER  ? — Yes ;  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  steam-engine.  I  can  safely ^say  that  from 
reading  some  of  LAKDNEK  with  him.  I  knew  more  about  the 
steam-engine  from  reading  that  with  him  than  ever  1  did  before. 

He  helped  to  interpret  LAKDNER? — Never  in  that  light.  He 
made  it  a  study  sufficient  to  understand  the  working  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

27th  August,  1848,  it  is  alluded  to.  "DEAR  SIR  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  this  morning  and  I  was  sorry  to 
learn  by  it  that  TOM  was  not  able  to  come  and  join  me  before 
Wednesday.  1  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  ^you  went  to 
my  smoking  room  and  took  there  a  book  which  is  called  LARDNER 
Steam  Engine."  Was  that  the  name-  of  it? — Yes.  '  LAEDXER  on 
the  Steam  Engine.'  I  think  it  was  a  thick  book. 

"And  send  it  me  by  TOM  with  my  umbrella  which  is  in  one  of  my 
draws."  He  was  a  student  of  LARDXER.  Was  there  any  other 
mathematical  book  you  say  he  was  a  student  of  ? — 1  remember  his 
having  his  Euclid  in  the  olliee  and  working  at  that. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  reading  Euclid  ? — 1  have  seen  him  with 
it. 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  could  not  spell ' '  Euclid  "  ? 
— 1  should  indeed.  1  know  he  had  the  book. 

Was  he  a  constant  student  of  it  ? — He  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  does  he  spell  Euclid  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  "  U-c-1-i-d."  The  letter  is  No.  192?— How 
would  you  spell  it?  ROGER  did  not  understand  Greek.  "K-l-i-d" 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  24th  of  September,  1850,  nearly  at  the  end — "I  have  passed 
my  examination  which  fortunately  for  me  was  on  nothing  but  on 
regimental  matters,  and  on  court  martial,  still  it  took  me  much 
time  to  read  through  all  the  books,  because  they  are  so  very  dull 
that  I  use  generally  to  go  to  f-lccp  when  reading  them,  it  was 
very  lucky  for  me  that  1  was  not  obliged  to  study  Euclid  because 
I  am  certain  that  1  never  would  have  passed." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  say  the  date  of  that  is? 

Dr.  KKNK.U.Y:  The  _'lth  September,  l«5o. 

.Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  E-u-c-1-i-d. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  I  have  not  seen  the  manuscript,  but  1  am  told 
it  is  U-c-1-i-d.  1  have  not  seen  the  nuinuseript.  I  am  going  by 
my  brief. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Oh  deai  no — it  is  E-u-c-1-i-d.   The 
'•  E  "  is  more  like  a  '-  C,''  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  WHS-ESS  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  as  I  am  asked 

the  question? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  can  it  be  but  an  "E"?  (The 
let  ter  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

The  WIINI.-S:  1  am  looking  fur  another  •-  E."  lamsureyou 
can  lee  it  if  you  take  another  look,  Dr.  K  EXEAI.V. 

'1  lie  I .CPI:D  C II n  i  Ji  , 1 1' T.  :  lie  not  only  spells  Euclid  t\^\ it,  but 
he  knows  there  are  six  books. 


U'holi  the  laugh  occurred,  1  did  not  undi  i 
you  spelt  it  ••  l'-e-l-i-d,"  that  made  me  say,  ••  How  wollh: 
spell  it?  "  1  dill  from  your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HAW,,!-;--:  Will  your  lordship  look  at  tl.  E  "  in 

the  word  ••  1  ji_'Luid,"  on  the  envelop 

The  LI>RI>CIIII:F  JUSIICE  :  It  is  very  plain. 

Dr.  KI.NK.U.'I  :   II. nv  many  chargers  did  you  know  ah 
belonging    to    HOGEII? — I   know    he  had    two — his    •• 

t  and  his  second  charger,  and  I   know  he  had 
horses — I  know  he  had  four  horses  ;  whether  he  had  more  I  do 
not  know. 

An-  you  able  to  toll  .  .e-sof  any  of  those  four  horses? 

-  No,  not  any  of  them. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  year  he  had  those  four  horses? — No, 
I  cannot.  I  know  he  had  four  horses,  because  he  drove 
tandem,  and  I  know  he  had  two  chargers. 

You  never  heard  any  of  their  names? — I  may  have  done  at  the 
time,  but  they  have  quite  escaped  my  memory. 

You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  about  his  personal  appearance 
— was  he  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  without  their  affecting 
his  head  in  pretty  large  quantities? — Moderately  so  ;  but  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  too  much  stress  laid  upon  it :  I  never  saw 
him  drinking  raw  spirits  on  any  occasion.  It  was  merely  the 
habit  of  taking  weak  brandy  and  water.  He  would  sit  over  chess 
or  backgammon  and  smoke  for  an  hour  with  a  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water. 

Weak  ? — N'ot  strong. 

Double  distilled  Irish  whiskey? — Unfortunately  he  never  sent 
any  to  England.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  tasted  it. 

You  never  saw  him  drink  whiskey  ? — I  never  did — brandy  and 
water. 

Was  brandy  and  water  his  usual  tipple? — He  took  wine  at 
dinner,  like  other  people. 

Did  he  ever  drink  rum  pretty  strong? — 1  do  not  recollect  his 
drinking  rum. 

Y'ou  must  have  seen  his  thumb,  of  course,  very  frequently? — 
Very  frequently. 

Will  you  show  me  the  photograph  which  Mr.  MOWKER  had  in 
1867  and  the  small  photograph — the  one  with  the  hat?  Y'ou  say 
ROGER  kept  a  diary — did  he  leave  the  diary  with  the  rest  of  hia 
books  at  THOMI-SOX'S  ? — I  never  saw  it.  1  have  no  other  know- 
ledge that  he  kept  it  than  what  I  said  the  other  day.  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  "  I  will  put  it  down  in  mv  diary." 

Now,  look  at  these  three  photographs.     (Three  photographs 
were  handed  to  the  witness.)— Do  you  want  me  to  examine 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  thumb  ? 

Yes,  if  you  please.  If  you  would  take  a  glass  I  shall  be  happy 
to  accommodate  you.  Are  those  photographs  of  ROGEK  beyond 
all  doubt? — Yes,  no  question.  (The  witness  looked  at  them.) 
I  see  what  I  presume  you  allude  to  in  the  thumb  most  distinctly 
in  this  one  (pointing  to  the  red  case  of  photographs^). 

Will  you  look  at  the  small  one  and  say  whether  you  will  not 
find  it  equally  distinct? — Yrou  mean,  I  presume,  a  large  pro- 
tuberance of  flesh  on  the  thumb? 

Let  the  Defendant  show  his  thumb.  (The  Defendant  did  so.) 
— lam  curious  to  see.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  it.  (The 
witness  looked  at  the  Defendant's  thumb.)  I  see  distinctly. 

Do  you  see  that  in  these  photographs? — Yes,  it  is  perfectly 
distinct  in  all  three. 

Perfectly  distinct  in  each  of  them  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ROGER  had  not  that  little  peculiarity? 
— I  am  sure  he  had  not.  It  never  appeared  in  his  thumb  as  it 
appeaii  in  that  photograph  book.  'I hat  is  very  peculiar.  No- 
body could  have  a  man's  thumb  before  him  and  not  notice  it. 
Nobodycould  look  at  that  and  not  notice  it. 

It  appears  the  sun  noticed  it? — ROGER  TICHHORXE  had  been 
gone  a  year  before  the  photographs  were  taken.  He  might  have 
had  his  thumb  nail  knocked  off. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Have  you  not  seen  photographs 
where  the  extremities  have  been  singularly  defective?—! 
seen  a  lady  throw  her  photograph  away  because  she   could  not 
bear  to  look  at  her  fingers  and  thumbs. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  Your  lordships  will  hear  evidence  on  that  matter. 

The  LoifD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  shall  have  photographers  who 
will  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  Your  lordships  will  hear  of  the  defect  and  tin- 
actual  representation. 

The  WnxKss:  The  whole  thumb  looks  a  deformity  in  the 
photograph,  as  it  always  does.  It  is  longer  in  the  fingers  ;  it  looks 
out  of  all  proportion. 

A  JUROR  :   Were  either  of  these  ever  taken  from  life? 

Dr.  IxEXK.u.Y  :  The  oval  daguerreotype  is  taken  from  life.  1  do 
not  notice  it  in  the  daguerreotype  because  the  thumb  is  no  I 
extant.  That  is  part  of  our  case.  Then  there  is  the  glass  nega- 
tive taken  from  the  daguerreotype.  U  I  shall  show,  by  the  direction 
of  Mr.  I'.oWkKi:  :  and  it  was  in  the  gloss  negative  and  these  three 
photographs:  that  is  what  we  say.  (I'o  the  witness).  Not 
noticing  his  thumb  did  you  ever  notice ? 

The  LORD  emu  JUSTICE:  Be  wys  he  did  notice  the  thumb. 

Dr.  KENE.U.Y  :  >>ot  noticing  anything  peculiar. 

The  WU-XESS:  I  am  quite  sure  ROGER  TicuiioRXE  had  no  thumb 
like  that. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y:  Of  course?— Not  of  course.  I  speak  from  a 
perfect  recollection  of  his  hand  altogether. 

\\astlu-re  anything  at  all  about  his  legs  that  ever  atti 
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your  notice  ? — Nothing  whatever,  except  his  habit  of  walking  with 
his  toes  turned  out.  It  was  more  the  action  of  the  legs — not  the 
shape  of  them.  They  were  very  thin  legs. 

As  1  understand  you,  it  was  only  occasionally  lie  would  elevate 
his  eyebrows,  when  he  was  expressing  surprise  V — Yes. 

It  was  not  a  habit?— Not  more  than  is  usual  with  many 
Frenchmen — every  time  he  was  a  little  animated  you  would  see 
it ;  at  another  time  you  would  not  see  it.  When  he  spoke  with  a 
little  surprise  you  would  see  it. 

Now,  I  have  done  with  him  at  his  departure  from  England, 
and  I  now  bring  you  to  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant  in  England. 
You  went  to  Gravesend  on  the  oth  of  January  V — I  did,  the  first 
time. 

Had  you  seen  Rocs  before  you  went  to  Gravesend? — No,  I 
never  saw  Rous  till  the  following  month. 

Had  you  been  to  Alresford  before  you  went  to  Gravesend? — 
No,  not  the  very  first. 

U"  here  did  you  come  straight  from? — Straight  from  North  Wales. 
Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  interval  between  arriving  in  London 
and  going  to  Gravesend? — I  saw  Mr.  CULI.IXGTON. 

When  "did  you  see  Mr.  CULLIXGTON? — The  day  I  came  up  or  ' 
the  next. 

What  day  did  you  come  up? — I  do  not  remember,  I  went 
down  on  the  ~>th.  I  think  several  days — two  or  three  days  before 
the  oth. 

I  suppose  you  put  yourself  immediately  in  communication  with 
CrLi.ixinox? — I  did. 

Did  you  come  up  at  his  instance? — No,  I  had  not. 
Did  Mr.  CI'LI.FXGTON  write  to  you? — Yes. 
Have  you  got  his  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  have.     I  cannot 
tell  you  where. 

You  have  it  not  here  ? — I  have  not.  It  was  simply  a  letter  to 
ask  me  to  come  up  and  go  and  see  the  Claimant,  as  he  had  then 
arrived. 

Did  Mr.  CULLINGTON  write  anything  to  you  in  connection  with 
the  species  of  threat  held  out  by  the  Defendant  as  regards  you  ? 
— As  coming  from  the  Defendant  ? 

Yes  ? — Not  a  single  word.     I  never  heard  of  any. 
Did  he  tell  you  he  heard  the  Defendant  had  been  to  Alresford? 
— I  do  not  remember.     I  think  I  heard  that  in  London.     Whether 
it  came  from  him  or  not  I  do  not  know.     It  is  as  likely  as  not. 

Did  you  hear  from  Mr.  CrLi.ixinox,  or  any  of  the  family,  that 
the  Defendant  had  complained  of  the  large  quantities  of  trees 
having  been  cut  down,  and  of  an  intention  to  call  you  to  an  ac- 
count for  your  stewardship? — I  heard  that  from  Mr.  CULLIXGTOX, 
some  time  or  another,  but  I  do  not  think  so  early  as  that. 

Pray  remember,  if  you  please,  whether  you  did  not  hear  from 
Mr.  CTLLIXGTOX  before  you  went  to  Gravesend? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  that  till  long  afterwards.  I  feel 
quite  sure  of  it  for  this  reason,  that  the  Claimant  had  only  1 
in  England  a  few  days,  and  that  he  had  only  been  down  to  Aires- 
ford,  and  that  the  cutting  down  of  any  trees  could  have  no  refer- 
ence to  Tichborne. 

You  admit  that  you  did  hear  that  at  that  time? — Yes. 
From  Mr.  CUI.LIXGTOX  ?— I  did. 

But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  was  before  you  went 
to  Gravesend  ? — I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  before  that.  Tli 

no  possibility  of  his  getting   information  of  such  a  statement. 
Had  you  not  been  to  CULUHGTON'S  olh'ce  each  day? — I  dare  say 
I  had. 

Calling  that  to  your  remembrance,  are  you  prepared  to  say  ? — • 
•jtiitc  sure  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  statement  of  CULLIXG- 
'lox's,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  came  in  a.  letter. 

Was  it  not  in  that  very  letter ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  We  must  have  the  letter? — You  can  have  the 
letter,  and  you  will  see. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Let  us  have  the  letter? — I  will  try  and  find  it. 
I  call  for  it  ? — I  believe  I  have  it ;  if  I  have  it  I  will  bring  it. 
I  thought  it  was  in  Court  ? — No.     I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
whole  gist  and  object  of  the  whole  conversation  with  Mr.  CULLIXG- 
TOX was  how  we  were  to  get  at  the  Claimant — how  we  were  to 
get  a  sight  of  him.      He  had  come  to  London — gone  away  from 
the  hotel  where  he  was,  and  we  could  not  find  out  where  he  wac. 
Did  you  hearat  that  time  about  a  large  number  of  overdue  bills 
of  his  which  he  had  given  in  Sydney  'icing  in  London  ? — I  heard 
of  them.      [   cannot  call   to  mind   the  lea.-t   whiit  time   I   heard  of 

•if  bills  drawn  on  Drummondg. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you.  You  have  told  us  a  great  many  things 
that  0  many  years  ago,  wliirh  you  him;  told  with 

vrrcctness.     Allow  me  to  suggest  you  will  recollect  if 
you  try  wl  •  things  wore  not  told  you  at   Mr.  Crt.i.ixi;- 

TON-V  re  you  went  to  Gravesend? — I  will  ;  but  allow  me 

tliat  I  have  theM  letters  to  guide  my  memory,  and 
they  carry  me  back  to  facts  which  are  as  distinctly  iin]n> 
it  as  the  day  they  happened. 

Have  you  read  the  printed  letters? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  you  I  have.  Having  the  original  in  my  possession  it  was  no 
wonder  I  looked  at  that. 

The  originals  have  been  in  Court  ever  since  the  Common  Pleas 
Trial.   Have  you  read  the  printed  copies?— I  have  ;  I  felt  anxious, 
have-   nothing  to   refresh  your   memory  as  to  whether  this 
inni'-atiou  |  '     !;,  you  al  Mr.  l'i  .  i  i 

you  v.  ,n\-; — No,  I  have 

They  may  have  been  ? — I  do  not  think  they  v. 

Mr.  Justi  :  Several  things  have  been  aiked  you,  first 


about  the  trees  and  then  the  bill,  they  were  separate  things  ? — 
Naturally. 

They  are  now  put  together  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  They  are  not  put  together ;  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  lordship  say  so. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOB  :  You  made  no  distinction  between  the 
bills  and  the  trees. 

Dr.  KI.XKALY  :  I  first  of  all  asked  him  about  the  trees,  and  the 
intention  to  call  him  to  account  as  to  his  stewardship. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  quite  agree  ;  and  then  about  the  bills. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  And  then  about  the  bills.  Then  he  says  he 
cannot  tell  me  when  it  was.  I  did  not  mix  them  all  up  to- 
gether. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  heard  about  the  bills,  I  think,  before  the  Claim- 
ant's arrival,  because  I  think  they  were  bills  on  Drummonds. 
With  regard  to  the  trees,  it  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
my  memory,  because  there  was  no  vestige  of  truth  in  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  Had  no  trees  been  cut  down? — No  doubt, 
for  the  repair  of  the  estate  ;  and  why  should- they  not  be  ? 

Then  do  not  say  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  ? — But  to 
call  me  to  account ! 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  question  would  seem  to  imply, 
althought  not  perhaps  meant  to  do  so,  something  beyond  the 
necessary  cutting  down  of  timber  necessary  for  repairs. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  was  intended  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  was  a  Bill  in  Chancery  with  a  charge 
about  cutting  down  trees  which  was  struck  out  on  amendment. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  We  are  not  trying  a  civil  causa  where  these 
things  arc  overlooked,  but  a  criminal  case  where  these  statements 
ought  not  to  be  made.  At  nisi  prius  I  should  make  no  objection. 

The  WITNESS  :  Allow  me,  in  my  own  justification,  to  state  that 
the  only  considerable  felling  of  timber  that  ever  took  place  in 
Tichborne  in  my  time  was  the  cutting  down  of  a  large  fir  planta- 
tion, which  was  done  to  pay  for  repairs  on  the  estate,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Sir  JAMI:S. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  Have  you  seen  Tichborne  lately  ? — No. 

When  did  you  see  it  last? — That  Sunday  that  we  went  down 
to  contradict  the  false  statement  of  HOPKINS. 

When  you  saw  Mr.  BULPETT? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  portion  of  the  Tichborne  estate  near  the 
'  Crooked  Billet '  ?— Quite  well. 

I  am  not  saying  you  did  it :  but  was  there  not  a  vast  quantity 
of  trees  cut  down  on  that  particular  portion  ? — If  they  were  cut 
down  it  was  after  I  left  Tichborne. 

You  know  the  estates  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  something  like  £30,000  or  £4(1,000  Worth  of 
timber  cut  down  ? — No,  if  you  cut  down  every  tree  on  the  Tich- 
borns  estate  you  could  not  find  £5.000  worth  of  timber.  It  is 
perfectly  absurd,  whoever  has  been  instructing  you  with  regard  to 
that  particular,  and  as  to  near  the  '  Crooked  Billet,'  I  cannot 
remember  one  tree  ever  being  cut. 

Was  an  arrangement  made,  at  Mr.  C'ri.LlNGTOx's  that  you  and 
Mr.  PLOWDEN  and  Mr.  C ELLINGTON  should  go  down  to  Gravesend 
to  see  the  Defendant  ? — We  did  go  to  Gravesend  to  see  the  Defen- 
dant.    If  you  can  call  it  an  arrangement  calling  on  Mr.  CULLING- 
I  did.      I  found  there  Mr.  1'l.owi'F."   without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  Neing  him.   I  told  them  both,  "  1  am  off  to  Graves- 
end."     Mr.  Cl'LLiX'.rox  .said,  •'  Do  not  go  alone."  Mr.  PLOWDEN 
"  I  will  go  with  you." 

Is  Mr.  Pi.nwDEN'  one.  of  the  connections  of  the  TlCHBOBMX'8? — 
Yes,  a  cousin. 

Was  he  with  you  at  Stonyhurst? — No,  long  before. 

lie  was  at  Stonyhurst  long  before  you  ? — I  think  so. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you,  but  he  was  the  gentleman  to 
whom  you  were  indebted  £4,500  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  near  a  connection  he  is  of  Lady  RADCLIFFE  ? 
— A  very  distant  one. 

He  is  a  connection  by  blood,  not  by  marriage? — By  blood. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  grandmother  was  a  Miss 
PLOWHF.X? — The  grandmother  of  who? 

Of  ROGER? — The  grandmother  of  ROGER  was  ELIXAHETII 
PI.OWIIF.X  :  therefore  they  were  cousins. 

Sir  HENRY  TICHBORNE'S  grandfather  married  Miss  Pl.owi'KX  V 
—  Yes. 

Dr.   KrxFAT.Y :  At  that  time,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  three 
were  all  agreed  he  was  some,  impostor? — 1  never  was  agreed  on  ' 
the  subject  till  I  went  down  to  see. 

Were  your  minds  quite  five? — Perfectly. 

As  far  as  you  know  neither  you  nor  either  of  the  persons  who 

accompanied  you  had  formed  an  impression  as  to  whether  he  was 

genuine  or  not.     Am  1   to  take  it  BO? — You  may  take  it  so  with 

i.ilitic-ition,  that  I  had  believed  Rof.i  i;  TICHBORNE  for  a 

years  to  lie  dead,  and  acted  on  the  assumption,  therefore  I 

was  not  going  to  believe  that  l!o<n:i:  TICHBORNE  had  arrived  at 

Gravesend  on  the  ipse  dixit  of   BOGLE  or  anybody  else.     1  went 

down  to  satisfy  myself. 

The  impression  on  your  mind  was  he  was  not  the  genuine  man  ? 
— I  could  not  believe  that  he  was.  I  only  hoped  that  he  was,  and 
I  wish  he  had  been. 

Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  it  was  you  were  at  the  hotel 
before  tl,.  l>.  l.ndant  drove  up  in  that  cab  ? — I  should  think  it  I 
were  to  pay  three  hours  [  should  be  within  the  mark.  I  know  it 
was  a  most  wearisome  waiting. 

Now,  after  the  Defendant  passed  you  on  the  stairs  did  y» 
for  the  police  to  be  sent  for? — No,  not  then. 
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When  did  you  ask  for  the  police  to  be  sent  for?  —  After  he  had 

!  hiuis,  If  up  in  liis  room,  and  afterwards  when  I  went  downin- 

liall  I    w,  the  idea  of  being   put  off  in  that 

member  whether  the  poll.-.  I,  were  there, 

but  an  inspector,  a  friend  of  the  proprietor,  certainly  was  there, 
whet  I !  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  at  all  events  I  refcred 

to  him  to  know  if  there  were  no   means  of  forcing   an  in 
with  the  Defendant. 

I  put  to  you  a  distinct  question,  did  you  send  for  the  police  or 
request  them  to  be  sent  for? — 1  think  it  is  very  likely  one  of  us 
diil  :  it  illicit  have  been  me,  I  cannot  say. 

with  the  intention   of  giving  him  into  custody '! — 
nly  not,  that  was  not  the  intention  at  all. 

What   w;ia   the  intention  ?— F.xactly  what  I  say.     I  asked   if 
.iere  no  means  of  forcing  a   man    to   give   me   an   interview 
with  him  ;  in  fact,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  ;.e  interview, 

and  the  inspector  .strongly  dissuaded  me  from  doing  it :  he  said,  if 
you  force  an  entrance  into  a  man's  room  and  anything  happens, 
the  responsibility  is  all  your  own. 

His  name  was  WHITE?— I  do  not  knowhis  name. 

Were  you  and  he  and  your  two  friends  in  a  private  room  for 
some  time  discussing  how  you  would  dual  with  the  Defendant? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

In  no  private  room  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  con- 
versation took  place  in  the  hall.  Wo  may  have  gone  into  a  room 
as  well  ;  I  canno- 

I  am  asking  you  y_ I  do  not  remember. 

You  do  not  remember  if  you  were  in  a  private  room  ? — I  do 
not  remember  ;  I  think  we  were  standing  in  the  hall. 

Had  you  taken  any  advice  before  you  went  from  London  as  to 
dealing  with   the   Defendant  criminally? — Certainly  not,  I  took 
•li  me — my  friend  Mr.  CULLINGTON. 

You  say  you  had  taken  no  advice? — None.  I  was  up  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  see  the  new  arrival — I  went  down  to 
Graveseud  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  FIT/GERALD? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  on 
that  day.  I  saw  him  on  one  of  the  days  previously  to  going  down 
at  FORD'S  Hotel.  In  fact  it  was  with  him  I  first  saw  BOGLE. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
examined,  or  the  other? — No,  he  has  not  been  examined.  It 
would  be  a  brother  of  his. 

The  barrister? — Yes,  the  barrister,  Mr.  Lucius  FITZGERALD. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Had  any  magistrate  been  consulted  before  you 
went  to  Gravesend  with  reference  to  the  Defendant  ? — Not  by 
myself,  and  not  by  anybody  I  have  heard  of. 

You  never  heard  of  it  ? — No. 

That  was  on  the  5th  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  hear  that  any  magistrate  had  been  consulted  about  the 
matter  ? — I  did  not. 

As  far  as  you  know  no  magistrate  had  ever  advised  that  the 
Defendant  should  be  dealt  with  criminally? — Not  as  far  as  I 
know.  Up  to  this  moment  I  never  heard  of  it. 

You  never  heard  of  it  until  this  moment  ? — No. 

Did  you  tell  the  landlord  that  this  was  an  impostor,  and  that 
he  had  better  not  give  him  any  credit? — I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  was  jocosely  said  by  Mr.  PLOWPEN.  I  daresay  we  all 
pretty  much  joined  in  it. 

The  LOUD  CHII::--  JUSTICE:  What  was  it  that  Mr.  PLOWDEN 
said? — Mr.  PLOWDEN  said — "As  he  will  not  see  us,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  is  Sir  ROGER  TICHBOKNE,  and  therefore  you  had 
better  look  after  the  bill."  It  was  laughingly  said  as  we  passed 
the  bar  window  coming  out. 

Did  you  attempt  to  force  your  way  in  ? — No,  I  never  went  up- 
stairs towards  his  room  after  I  got  that  letter. 

Did  you  want  to  do  so  until  the  police  dissuaded  you  ? — I  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  do  it,  I  must  confess,  but  I  took  no  step 
towards  it 

Now,  I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  of  yours  written  on  the  6th 
January,  1807,  from  Tanylan.  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  is  your 
handwriting  (handing  a  letter  to  witness)? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Who  is  it  to  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  It  is  not  addressed  to  anybody,  but  it  was 
a  letter  that  was  written  to  Mr.  BULPETT. 

"Tanylan,  Holywell,  North  Wales,  Jany.  6th,  1867. 

"Victoria  Hotel,  Euston  Square. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  came  up  to  see  *//•  I'ni/n-  but  he  would  not  face 
me  yesterday  at  Gravesend,  but  ran  upstairs  and  locked  himself  in 
his  bedroom.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  is  about 

<•  and  weight  of    poor  ROGER  when  he  left  England.     I 

wanted" 

•  I  rather  you  read  it  for  me.     I  cannot  thoroughly  make  out 

vo  words  there.     (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 
\Vnxi.-s:    "I   wanted  to  force  an  entry  into  his  room." 
Shall  I  go  on  with  it? 

Dr.  Ki;si:.u.y  :  Yen,  you  may  read  it  on  ? 

The  WITM  83:   ••  I   wanted  toforco  an  entry  into  his  room,  but 

•led  me,  but  I  would  not  leave  till  1  got  a  note  j 
from  him  to  make  an  appointment — which  of  course  he  won't 
The  handwriting  is  not  what  poor  KOGER'S  HVI.V.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  him  again,  as  I  expect  he  is  off  to  Paris  to  day.  We 
e.ould  not  touch  him  yet,  as  he  has  committed  no  fraud  upon  us — 
so  eminent,  law  ami  the  magistrate  advise." 

Dr.  Ki  \KAI.I  :  Who  was  Ilia!  magistrate  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  suppose  I  had  heard  that  a  magistrate  had  been  consulted. 


A  JUROR  :  I.s  Mr.  1'LOWDEN'a  i  '—No,  he  ia  not.     lie 

used  to  be  in  hU  own 

Dr.  KI.NTAI.V  :   I  thought' I   understood  you  had  not  consulted 

•t  it. 

do  you  recollect  that  a  magistrate  had  been  consulted? 
OD  of  it  now.      No  doubt    I  had  heard  when 
i  gist  rate  had  been  consulted.      1  do  n 
it  any  the  more  for  reading  this.     Shall  I  go  on? 

read  it  all ;  you  are  entitled  to  have  all  read. 
The  V.  ,          .  '.it   to  have  seen  him, 

Bod  him,  or  the  contrary,  but  [I 
a.s  Sir  Al.ri:r.i>'s  r. 

told  me  last  night  lie  was  going  to  Paris  to-day  but  1  nude. 
from  Mr.  I'n.'  ..I:UALD  that  Lady  T.  was  coming  here.     If 

.   the  object  would  seem  to  be  to  get  at    L-idy  T. 
anyone  could  disprove  his  identity.     //Sir  1!.,  why  on  can 
should  he  refuse  to  shew    his  face  to  anyone   who    knew   him 
rly.     I  trouble  you  with  this  thinking  you  might  be  glad  to 
what  1  have  stated. — In  haste  very  truly  yours 

"V.  GnsroRt).'' 

Dr.  KF.XKAI.Y:  You  could  not  understand  why •! 
out  of  the  way.   You  were  aware  of  this  one  thing  as  to  tin 
because  you  heard  it  before.     Does  that  convey  no  idea  to  your 
mind  why  he  should  not  exhibit  himself  to  everybody? — The  idea  it 
conveyed  to  my  mind  was,  that  hearing  I  was  at  the  hotel,  he  would 
have  rushed  to  me  to  ask  me   how  to  get  out  of  the  ditliculty. 
That  is  just  what  would  have  happened,  if  he  had  been  : 
TlCHBOBHB. 

"  We  could  not  touch  him  yet,  as  he  has  committed  no  fraud 
upon  us."  Was  that  question  discussed  between  you  three  at 
Gravesend? — I  dare  say  it  was.  1  know  my  feeling  was  for 
energetic  measures,  and  1  wish  they  had  been  taken. 

"  So  eminent  law  and  the  magistrate  advise.''  You  do  not 
remember  who  the  magistrate  was  '! — No,  1  do  not  in  the  J 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  May  that  not  refer  to  your  two  companions? 
—No,  I  am  sure  it  would  not.     Mr.  PLOWDEN  had  taken  n 
in  the  matter. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Nor  gave  any  advice? — No,  it  was  the  acci- 
dental meeting  with  him  at  Mr.  C  ISLINGTON'S  ollice  that  a 
our  going  at  all. 

Who  i.s  the  Mr.  FITZGERALD  who  is  mentioned  in  this  !• 
—He  is  a  barrister,  I  believe;   I  do  not  know   when-   liu   prac- 
tises. 

Is  lie  one  of  the  connections  of  the  TICIIIJOKNES? — He  m 
I  think,  a  young  lady,  a  niece  of  Lady  DOUGHTY,  a  Miss  TAU.UI, 
I  believe. 

Did  you  write  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD  a  full  account  of  your  journey 
to  Gravesend? — Yes,  I  wrote  on  the  outside  of  a  page.  I  m.idu 
my  clerk  write  the  other  three  pages ;  perhaps  you  have  got  it 
there. 

1  have  not  your  letter  to  her,  but  I  have  got  her  answer  to  you  ? 
— That  was  the  letter  that  was  written.  You  have  got  in  Court 
so  many  of  her  letters  to  me,  and  my  private  letters,  so  unjusti- 
fiably sent  up  by  Mr.  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  was  amongst  them. 

lam  not  answerable  for  that? — Only  I  thought  that  might 
account  for  your  having  the  letter.  I  wish  you  might  tind  it — it 
gave  the  account  fresh  in  my  memory,  as  it  was  the  next 
morning. 

Did  you  write  then  to  Mrs.  GOSKORD  a  full  account  of  your 
interview  at  Gravesend? — Yes,  1  did. 

And  also  of  your  joining  in  the  carriage  at  Croydon? — ^ 
full  account. 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  from  her  with  reference  to  that 
communication  which  you  made  to  her? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Now,  my  lord,  1  propose  to  read  an  extract  from 
that  answer. 

The  WITNESS  :  1  should  hope  you  will  read  the  whole  L  ; 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  what  conceivable  princij 
The  WITNESS  :  That  is  one  of  the  letters  found  in  my  oil, 
Liverpool  ;   Dr.  KF.XF.ALY  does  not  seem  to  have  the  letter  which 
was  no  doubt  with  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  he  wrote  might  b. 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  he  entertained  a  different  opini- 
his  statement  of  to-day — that  it  does   not  agree  with 
ment  of  a  former  time,  buthow  what  Mrs.  Go.si  01:11  wrote  to  him 
can  signify  I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  conceive. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  shall  have  no  objection  if  the  letter  can  In- 
found   to   have,   Mr.    GOSIOKI.'S   letter  to   Mrs. 
provided  this  answer  i.s  read  also. 

The  LORD  < 'IIII:F  Jrsnn: :  I  do  not  know  about  the  pi 
If  you  ask  me  if  that  is  evidence  I  can  hardly  imagine  you 
seriously. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :   It  may  betray  great  ignorance  in  me,  my  lord. 
The  LORD  CHIEF   JUSTICE:  Xo  :  what    the  wife  of  a  wit 
writes  to  the  witness  cannot    possibly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  the  witness.     What  he  writes  himself  can,  of  con: 
As  I  understand,  you  call  for  the  letter,  and  if  it  is  forthcoming 
you  may  use  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  1  had  his  letter  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
The  LORD  Cim;r  .li  stici:  :   It  is  not  because  you  have  not  got 
his  letter  that  therefore  his  wife's  letter  becomes  evidence. 

.Mr.  II  \WKINS:  The  communication  lie  made  to  Mrs.  (HI--IORD 
immediately  alter  the  interview  is  what  1  tendered  the  other  day 
in  the  shape  of  a  telegram. 
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Dr.  KF.NT..U.Y  :  I  am  talking  of  a  letter  received  in  answer.  I 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  that  letter  being  put  in  provided 
the  answer  is  lead. 

The  I  .in:!)  CllffiF  JUSTICE  :  The  Court  cannot  make  any  bargain 
— that  is  a  matter  for  yon  and  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  HAWKINS,  1 
understand,  objects  to  the  letter  being  read  without  the  previous 
from  the  husband  to  the  wife.  \Vc  may  totally  misunder- 
stand tin*  :.  ;nd  effect  of  that  letter  unless  we  have  the 
letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y:  That  I  have  no  objection  to,  provided  the  two 
read  togtther.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  Mr.  ROBERTSON 
.  at  all.  My  friend  knows  what  there  was. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  All  I  say  is,  Mr.  HAWKINS  objects 
to  it — and  it  is  clearly  not  admissible. 

The  WIT-NESS :  That  letter  was  in  Mr.  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE'S 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  understand  from  Mr.  DAVIES  there  is  a  certain 
number.     1  am  not  aware  what  that  box  contained.    This  letter 
-  box. 

The  T.ni;D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  it  is  objected  to,  I  can  do  nothing 
more  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I  read  it,  but  I 
think  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  this  correspondence  had  been  put 
in  on  the  former  Trial. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  X'ot  fairly. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Somehow. 

Mr.    HAWKINS  :    Quite   irregularly.     There    was   an   office  in 
Liverpool  occupied  by  Mr.  GOSFORD,  and  when  Mr.  GoSFORD  had 
gone  into  Wales  the  office  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  RoiiEKT- 
in  it  were  found  a  vast  number  of  letters 
jiug  to  Mr.  (iOM'OKD,  and  Mr.  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE  com- 
municated to  the  Court  the  fact  that  he  had  found  those  letters. 
They  were  then,  by  the  direction  of  the  Court,  and  by  the  sanc- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  both  parties,  sent  tip  by  Mr.  ROBEBTSOM  GLAD- 
STONE or  hrs  solicitor  to  -Mr.  DAVIS,   to   be  taken  charge  of,  and 
simply  taken  charge  of,  not  put  in  evidence  at  all. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Were  they  not  put  in  evidence? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  They  were  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Were  they  read  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  speech  'i 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Without  having  been  read,  everything  was  put 
in  evidence,  I  tLh.k,  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  BALLAX- 
TI.XE.      This  is  Mr.  DA  vis's  memorandum  handed  to  me. 
'•  MEMORANDUM,  August  8th,  1871. 

"TlCHBORXE  (',  LUSIIINGTON. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  attorneys,  I  this  morning,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  previously  made,  met  Mr.  SPOEFORTH  and 
Mr.  1 1  •  t  the  office  in  Chancery-lane,  Mr.  CULI.I 

and  Mr.  HOLMES  also  being  present.  Mr.  SAMUEL  of  14  Cook- 
street  Liverpool  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  produced  certain 
Documents  which  are  put  in  evidence  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Claimant ;  which  documents  were  left  in  my  custody  by  Mr. 
L,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  with  the  other  documents 
in  the  cause.  The  above  was  read  out  in  the  presence  of  all 
parties.  JOM.PII  DAVIN" 

Mr.  DAVIS  :  My  recollection  is,  they  were  put  in  evidence  by 
the  Claimant. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Of  course,  if  you  put  in  evidence  a  box  full  of 

papers  without  having  them  read 

Mr.  Justice  MJ.LLOK:  It  was  that  either  party  might  examine 
them,  and  if  they  could,  they  might  use  them. 
The  Loi:u  Cm  :  Are  they  among  the  printed  docu- 

i  we  have  got '! 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Xo. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  .Ii  SIK T.  :  Either  they  were  read  and  got  into 

[>ers,  or  read  by  the  Attorney- General.     I  read  his 
at  the  time,  and  I  remember  very  well  being  struck  by  the  tone  of 
the  letters  from  the  wife  to  the  husband. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:    There  were  some  unquestionably  from  Mrs. 
.  ui;i.i  read  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his 

speech,  but  nevor  put  in  evidence,  because  the  case  was  stopped 
before  that  part  of  the  case  was  arrived  at. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Ji  STICK  :  I  was  struck  by  the  way  she  wrote 
to  her  husband. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  it  was  so,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  read 

ic  evidence   by  the  Attorney-General,  unless   they  had   been  put 

in.     The  letters  are  there.     They  were  very  striking  letters. 

Dr.  KEXEALV:  You  remember  the  waiter  bringing  you  back  the 

'he  Defendant  sent  to  you,  stating  he  posted  a  letter  in 

i'es. 
"When  that  IID!  you  or  one  of  you  sent  for  Mr.  CIIAP- 

Slord  of  the  inn  '! — I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  not  say,  "  Mr.  CHAPLIN,  this  man  is  an  impostor,  see  to 
bill,"  or  words  to   that  effect? — I  do  not  remember.     We 
I  there  a  very  little  while  afterwards.     I  do  not  remember 
that  conversation  ;  I  remember  what  I  told  you,  but  I  do  not  re- 
hat. 

Now,  on  tin:  '.it.li  February  were  you  at  Alresford? — I  have  no 
it  you  are  correct  in  1  bout  the  time. 

!  it  by  reminding  .,11  Mr.  I'.i 

—That  is  after  I  had  been  at  Alresford  on  my  re' 

Can  you  suggest  any  oth  ...  yth  of  February? — 

It  wo  :nh  i,r  the  loth,     i  Mi-thcr  I  call 

Mr.  I)'  I  went  or  as  I  returned.     I  should  have  ; •<• 

BULPETT  on  my  return. 
Mr.  HAWKLNS:  My  lord,  with  reference  to  those  letters,  Mr,-. 


GOSFORD  I  am  going  to  call,  unquestionably,  and  when  Mrs.  GOS- 
FORD comes  the  letteis  can  be  put  to  her.  If  it  is  thought  more- 
convenient  they  should  be  rend,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
their  being  all  read  now,  not  the  slightest.  All  I  object  to  is  having 
an  extract  from  a  letter  read. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  1  have  given  it  up.  The  moment  my  lord  :  ai<l 
I  could  not  do  it  I  do  not  propose  extracts  or  anything  else.  (To 
the  witness)  Did  you  see  Ilous  on  the  9th  of  February? — I  saw 
him  on  that  occasion  if  you  say  it  is  so. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  to  see  Mr.  HOPKINS,  who  de- 
clined seeing  you? — The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  at  Mr.  llop- 
KIXS'S  door.  I  found  he  had  driven  to  Brookwood.  I  had  driven 
from  Basingstoke,  and  I  drove  straight  on  to  llous's  house  ;  there- 
fore I  never  anticipated  when  I  saw  Ilous  for  a  moment  he  would 
not  see  me ;  in  fact  so  little  so,  after  waiting  a  long  time  he  did  not 
come,  I  told  Rons  1  would  take  a  trap  and  drive  out  to  meet  him, 
and  asked  him  which  way  he  would  come.  I  drove  round  from 
Cheriton  MD1  through  Tichborne  village,  thinking  I  should  meet 
him  on  the  way. 

Did  you  tell  Ilous  you  were  very  unhappy,  and  you  would  give 
something  to  see  ROGER  again  ? — I  did  not  tell  him  a  single  word 
of  that  sort.  I  would  not  call  at  HOPKINS'S.  I  had  refused  to  go 
to  Alresford  a  week  or  two  before  ;  there  were  four  or  five  letters 
written  and  a  telegram  urging  me  to  come  over. 

Did  you  say  that  to  Rous?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  tell  him  if  you  could  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  quietly 
you  had  no  doubt  you  should  be  able  to  identify  him? — 1  never 
told  him  anything  of  the  sort.  My  mind  was  as  fully  made  up 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Did  you  come  from  Alresford  to  London  after  that  time? — I 
came  to  Winchester. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  AYLWABD  at  Winchester  ? — I  used  to  know 
him.  I  forget  whether  I  saw  him  in  the  carriage  on  the  railway. 

Did  you  travel  in  the  same  compartment  with  Mr.  AYLWARD  ? 
— Yes,  I  remember  either  coming  up  or  going  down. 

Did  Mr.  AYLWARD  ask  you  about  the  identity  of  the  Defen- 
dant ? — I  know  we  had  some  conversation.  I  do  not  remember 
the  questions. 

Did  you  say,  '•  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  "  ? — Xo. 

Xow,  do  not  be  too  quick? — I  never  said  that  muoh. 

And  then  holding  up  your  hand  and  moving  it  like  a  balance, 
did  you  say  "  It  is  just  like  that ''  ? — What  is  just  like  that  ? 

I  have  told  you? — I  never  used  any  such  words,  and  I  do  not 
know  now  what  it  could  possibly  mean. 

I  must  try  and  make  you  know.  Did  you  gay  you  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  You  deny  that  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  hold  up  your  hand  and  move  it  like  a  balance,  and  say 
"  It  is  just  like  that  "  ? — Xo  I  did  not. 

Did  you  call  at  Mr.  HOLMES'  office  on  the  8th  of  March? — 
in;  time  in  March — the  beginning  of  March — and  getting  a 
bullying  from  Mr.  Cui.i.iNinxtN  in  consequence  of  being  so  im- 
prudent. 

May  I  ask  you  how  it  was  you  came  to  call  at  Mr.  HOLMES' 

office  ? — Yes.     I  went  to  town  to  ask  to  see  that  large  picture 

that  he  had  brought  from  Paris  which  I  had  heard  of  from  Mr. 

CULLINGTON,  and  another  was  to  contradict  ilatly  the  statement 

that  had  been  made  by  the  Dowager  that  I  had  been  sent  over  to 

Wardour  or  Arundel  to  tell  Lord  and  Lady  ARUNDEL  that   in 

••Tit  of  AI.I  i  ED'S  marriage,  he  would  not  succeed  to  the 

estates  if  ROGER  returned.     She  had  made  an  affidavit  in  Faris  to 

ffect  or  part  of  it,  and  I  went  down  to  contradict  it. 

That  was  a  falsehood  of  hers? — Which? 

The  affidavit  ? — Perfect.  You,  as  a  learned  barrister,  can  BI  e 
that  on  the  face  of  it. 

It  was  to  see  the  picture,  and  to  contradict  that  statement  you 
called  at  Mr.  HOLMES'? — Entirely. 

On  that  occasion  did  you  tell  Mr.  HOLMES  to  clear  up  in: 

•  it  would  be   better  that  Mr.   and  Mis.   RADCLIFI-E,  and   Mrs. 
TOWNLEY  should  see  the  Claimant? — Yes,  on  that  occasion  we 
had  some  discussion  about  their  seeing  him,  and  he  wrnlid  me 

!  very  much  to  arrange  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HADCI.IFIE  and   some 
i  members  of  the  family  to  see  him.     1  was  not  half  pleased  at  the 

•  idea  of  all  the  responsibility  resting  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  was 
i  most  anxious  for  other  members  of  the  family  to  see  him. 

I  presume  that  was  the  third  object  in  going  to  Mr.  HOLMES'? — 
Xo,  I  think  that  arose  in  consequence  of  a  convirsation  with  Mr. 
HOLMES. 

You  know  that  they  did  see  the  Defendant? — Yes,  I  know 
tiny  did,  because  I  went  down  to  Croydon  with  them. 

You  did  not  go  into  the  house  ? — Xo,  stayed  in  the  village.  I 
did  not  want  to  see  him  any  more. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  RADCLIFFK  after  they  came  out  of  the 
Defendant*!  house  at  Croydon? — Yes  I  came  up  with  her. 

Was  Mrs.  UAHCLIFFE  crying? — Xot  a  bit  of  it.  No  more  than 
I  am  now.  I  think  she  was  laughing,  if  anything. 

Laughing? — Certainly  not  crying. 

Did  you  tell  any  person  that  Mrs.  JvAix T.II TK  said  she 
recognised  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  and  the  shape  of  the  forehead  ? 
— Xo,  I  will  swear  I  did  not,  I  know  Mr.  HOLMES  made  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  I  said  Mr.  HOLMES  had  been  drawing 
more  on  his  family  of  imagination  and  what  he  wished  than  his 
family  of  memory. 

Yon  ili'l  nol  ,  ay  that  ? — No. 

It  is  not,  true  Mrs.  |!AM  1,11  i  i.  :aid  gbi    recoj  ! 
eyes  01  ./— Xo,  no  more  true  than  the  rest  of.   what  you 
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are  going  to  ask  me  probably  on  the  subject — that  not  any  of 
tin-  p.!'  iy  In-  wa-  him.     That  was, another  of  Mr.  1 1 

inventions. 

Diil  you  call  after  that   interview  ami  request  of  Mr.  IIot.Mr.s 
that  then-  might  be  another  interview? — Yes,  1  di  \ :  1  v. 
anxious  imleeil  that  tin-re  should  be  another  interview.     1  wanted 
.    Dor,;mY  particularly  to  see  him.     I     , '    '1  twice,  if  I 
:>er. 

1  am  suL'gesting  another  interview  between  the  same  pai 

well  as  I, -illy  Don, HIT.      Was  it   not  the   same  parties  as   well  ns 

I  July   Doriiirrv   that   were    to   go,  with   the    additi"ii    at     l.ady 

IY? — I  tli ink  it  was  with  regard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KADCLIKFB. 

And   Ijuly   DOUGHTY,     fan   you   remember  who  else   was   to 

npany  them? — No,  1  cam 

\\  U  that  in  cleai  up  any  doubt,  or  what  wa.;  it  ? — No.  it  was 
for  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  wanteil  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  see  him. 
I  can  understand  that.     Why  should  yon 

.    Mr.    and   Mrs.   KADCLIFFE,   who  yon    say    to-day   were 

quite  certain ? — Yes. 

Why  should  you  surest  they  should  see  him  again? — I  think 
it  was  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  who  wished  they  should  see  him  again. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  far  »s  Mr.  GOSFOKD'S  statem. 
I  cannot  prevent  it  being  inquired  into,  but  I  am  going  to  call 
Sir  PERCY  and  Lady  RADCLIFFE,  and  these  are  questions  to  be 
]>ut  to  them. 
Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Did  you  go  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  your  own 

nsibility? — To  froydon  ? 
To  Mr.  HOUOS? — Kntirely  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  got 

bullied  by  Mr.  CULLINGTON. 

Whether  on  your  own  responsibility  or  on  their  behalf,  you  did 
arrange  for  another  interview  on  their  behalf  and  Lady  Doi"i';ii  IT  ''. 
— I  had  no  power  to  arrange. 

As  far  as  you  could? — I  pressed  Mr.  HOLMES  to  arrange  it, 
which  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  agreed  to  do  and  never 
did  do. 

You  say  Mr.  HOLMES  said  this  and  that  in  his  affidavit,  did  you 
contradict  any  of  these  statements  within  a  period  of  nine  months 
after  they  were  made  by  Mr.  HOLMES  ? — As  soon  as  ever  I  heard 
of  them,  within  a  period  of  nine  days — as  soon  as  Mr.  CULLING- 
TON informed  me. 

Do  you  know  your  affidavit  was  not  filed  for  nine  months  ? — 
Directly  I  heard  of  it  I  contradicted  it  most  distinctly  and  at 
length,  and  I  contradict  it  now.  I  should  like  to  explain  what 
did  pass  with  reference  to  that  particularly. 

The  IiORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  had  better  not.  If  the  learned 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  think  it  necessary  they  will  ask  on  re-ex- 
amination. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  understood  Mr.  HAWKINS  ti>  object  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KADCLIFFE  are  going  to  be  called. 
Now  he  is  objecting — 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  He  cannot  object  to  your  asking  what  the 
witness  did  and  said. 

Dr.  KEXE ALY  :  1  understood  he  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  precisely  what  1  did  not.  I  said  as  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  IlAOCi.n-TE  there  could  not  be  questions  put  to  this 
witness  on  cross-examination  that  should  be  put  to  them.  What 
passed  with  this  witness  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  How  soon  after  that  interview  do  you  say  you 
contradicted  them  by  affidavit? — I  never  contradicted  them  by 
affidavit. 

Mr.  HOLMES'S  assertions  are  filed,  how  soon  after  was  it? — 
Directly. 

I  understood  you  to  say  nine  days  ? — You  suggested  nine 
months.  Within  nine  days  from  the  moment  I  heard  from  Mr. 
CULLINGTON  of  that  affidavit  I  contradicted  it  at  length. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  heard  that  from  Mr.  CULLINGTON  ? 
— Xo,  but  I  have  no  doubt  directly  it  was  filed. 

Did  you  call  on  Mr.  HOLMES  on  the  12th  April  ? — I  do  not 
know — possibly ;  I  know  I  went  once  with  Mr.  BULPETT. 

Did  you  and  he  have  a  game  at  billards  at  the  '  International 
Hotel,'  London  Bridge  ? — No,  I  never  played  a  game  at  billiards 
with  Mr.  BULPETT  in  my  life. 

Mr.  HOLMES? — I  never  played  a  game  at  billiards  with  Mr. 
HOLMES  in  my  life. 

On  the  same  day,  did  you  not  attend  with  Mr.  BULPETT  at  the 
'  Grosvenor '  ? — No. 

In  April  or  June,  did  you  play  a  game  at  billiards  with  Mr. 
HOLMES? — No,  never  in  my  life.  I  do  not  play  billiards. 

Now  I  will  come  to  the  interview  at  the  '  Grosvenor  Hotel.' 
Did  Mr.  BULPETT  inform  you  that  Sir  ROGER  Tinii:o];M,  had 
made  an  offer  to  meet  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  Miss  DOUGHTY,  and 
any  other  member  of  the  family  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  can  Mr.  BULPETT'S  statements  have  to  do 
with  it? 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Only  as  eliciting  the  answers  of  the  witness. 

The  LOKU  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  answers? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  asking  him  did  such  and  such  a  thing 
take  place. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  objection  is  that  you  cannot 
ask  him. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  We  have  had  one  account  of  the  interview  at 
the  '  Grosvenor.'  I  am  entitled  to  cross-examine  on  that  to  give 
my  version  of  that. 

The  Lom>  f  IIIEK  JUSTICE  :  If  it  is  part  of  the  conversation,  no 
doubt  you  are,  but  I  did  not  understand  you  to  put  it  so.  Do 


yon  mean  it  as  introductory  to  the  conversation  to  which  the 
witness  has  spoken?  If  so,  undoubtedly  you  are  entitled  to  do  so; 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  80. 

Dr.  Kr.Ni:u.i  :  As  I  understand,  it  is  the  entire  interview. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  this  has  reference  to  one  interview — I  wished 
to  go  into  the  whole  conversation  M-  D  had  with  Mr. 

l!i  i.n.rr.  That  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  you  cannot  go 
into  anything  in  the  absence  of  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  .In.  ttoe    l.i  SH  :  l)r.  Ki  \i  \t.v  ean  have  what  you  cannot. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  object  to  that,  but  I  shall  know  how 
to  deal  with  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  On  re-examination  that  is  open  to  you. 
Dr.  KI:XI:\I.I  :  At  the  •  Gro.-venor'  did  Mr.  Bru-r.ii  tell  you  that 
';:  D--f'-nd'iiit.  Sir  KOI,  1:1:  TICIIBOKNE,  was  anxious  to  meet  Lady 
DOUGIIIY  and  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  KAHCI.II  1 1:,  to  test  whether  he  was 
line  man  or  not? — He  did  not  tell  me  so  as  you  ask  it. 
It  was  a  proposition  made  whilst  we  were  at  the  t 

Mr.  Justiee  LUSH  :   IJy  Mr.  Bi  I.I-KIT?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Dr.  KI:NKAI,Y  :  Mr.  BULPETT  made  a  proposition  at  table. 
understand.     Did  he  not  say  that  he  made  that  with  the  authority 
of  Sir  KOGF.I: — that  he  was  anxious  to  meet  Lady  DOUGHTY  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  KAIK  I.IIFE  again  for  the  purpose  of  testing  wl 
he  was  the  genuine  man  or  not? — The  person  he  called  "  Sir 
ROGER  "  was  there  present.     I  think  he  made  the  proposal  him- 
self.    I  know  Mr.  BULPETT  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
it  was  on  that  occasion  a  memorandum  was  made  of  it. 

Either  Mr.  liui-PETT  or  the  Defendant  made  that  proposition 
with  reference  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  first  introduced  to  the 
Defendant  on  that  occasion  what  he  said  to  you? — At  the 
1  Grosvenor'  ? 

Yes? — Not  in  the  least. 

When  you  were  introduced  to  him  ? — I  know  he  did  not  look 
up.  I  thought  it  excessively  rude.  Having  been  brought  there 
specially  to  see  him,  he  had  not  the  common  courtesy  to  look 
round.  He  held  his  head  down. 

Did  he  not  say  he  hoped  you  would  treat  him  like  a  gentleman  ? 
— No,  not  a  word. 

Did  not  you  say  you  were  sorry  for  what  had  occurred  at 
Gravesend  on  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit? — I  did  not.  We 
entered  at  once  into  general  conversation.  I  think  Mr.  BULPETT 
began  it. 

Did  you  not  say  you  had  no  defence  to  make  in  respect  of  your 
and  Mr.  PLOWDEN'S  conduct,  and  admitted  you  behaved  badly  ? 
— I  never  said  a  word  of  the  sort.  J  never  felt  our  conduct 
required  any  defence. 

And  you  had  been  led  onby  Mr.  CULLINGTON  and Mr.Pi.fi',. 
— Certainly  not.     Not  an  act  was  committed  by  any  of  the  three 
there  derogatory  to  them  in  any  way  as  gentlemen. 

Do  you  remember  retiring  with  the  Defendant  to  the  end  of 
the  coffee-room? — I  remember  going  up  to  the  mantel-piece. 

Do  you  remember  talking  to  the  Defendant  there  ? — Yes. 
For  about  half-an-hour? — Not  so  long. 

Did  Mr.  BULPETT  come  up  and  join  you  soon  after  that? — Not 
till  we  came  back  to  the  table.  We  sat  down  talking  before  he 
came  up  and  joined  us. 

Did  you  say,  "  ROGEtt  TlCHBORNE  left  a  sealed  packet  with  me 
containing  private  papers.    Do  you  know  the  contents  of  that  ?  "- 
I  had  asked  him  that  question  when  we  were  alone  by  the  mantel- 
piece.   It  was  afterwards  mentioned  at  the  table  when  Mr.  lii 
and  the  other  gentlemen  returned. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  Mr.  BULPETT  and  Mr.  CHAKLES  HIXGSTOX 
were  present,  when  was  that  first  said  ? — It  was  the  second  time 
when  they  heard  it. 

I'pon  your  saying  that  did  not  the  Defendant  say  "I  do,  but 
that  is  a  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  before  others"? — We 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  he  said  "I  cannot  remember 
what  it  was. 

Did  he  not  appear  to  say  this  rather  angrily  ? — Not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  it — not  a  shadow.  Mr.  BULPETT'S  suggestion  was, 
"That  is  a  straightforward  question,  Sir  ROGER — what  is  it?" 

Without  going  through  the  whole  of  what  you  tell  us  took 
place  in  the  railway  carriage,  .and  at  the  '  Clarendon'  Hotel,  in 
Mr.  HOLMES'  presence,  am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the 
Defendant  did  not  remember  any  of  the  questions  you  put  to 
him? — Not  one  question,  as  I  answer  you  truthfully  this  moment. 
Not  one? — Not  one  question. 

1  am  anxious  to  save  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  go 
through  the,;.-  tilings  and  ask  did  they  occur.  I  thought  with 
to  shortening  the  time  I  might  ask  that  general   question,  asking 

to  contradict  him  afterwards  if  the  rules  of  law  allow  it. 
The  LOI-.D  f  11 1 i:r  JUSTICE:  You  must  take  your  own  course  ;  we 
cannot  bind  ourselves  in  case  any  objection  should  be  made. 

Dr.  KI:XI:\I,'I  :  Do  you  not  remember  saying  to  the  Defendant 
in  the  |  '  Mr.'WnnT.  and  Mr.  IliNGSToxand  Mr.  l!i 

— "  What  is  the  use  of  paying  lawyers  any  money  in  this  case?  " 
—I  never  heard  it  till  1  heard  it  suggested  in  the  last  Trial.  1 
never  heard  that  observation  in  that  room  that  night. 

Was  it  by  your  request  or  by  the  Defendant's  request  that  you 
both  retired  to  the  mantel-piece  at  the  end  of  the  room  ? — No, 
when  they  got  up  to  retire  to  another  part  of  the  room,  we  got 
up  at  the  same  moment  and  strolled  towards  the  mantel-piece 
away  from  them.  It  was  the  part  of  the  room  which  was  the 

1  I  wished  to  ask  him  that  question  in  pii' 
Now.  when  you  spoke  to  him,  did  you  ask  him  a  question  with 
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reference  to  this  sealed  packet,  and  did  you  say  that  you  had  that 
packet  sealed  up  in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  which  TICIIBORN'E  gave 
you  just  before  he  left  England? — No,  I  did  not;  I  never  heard 
a  brown  paper  parcel  suggested  in  any  way  till  I  heard  Mr.  BUL- 
PETT  say  so  on  the  last  Trial.  A  brown  paper  parcel  never  existed, 
and  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  I  should  have  mentioned  such 
a  thing. 

Sealed  up  in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  and  that  you  had  the  letter 
then  at  your  lodgings,  or  words  to  that  effect? — I  never  mentioned 
any  brown  paper  parcel,  and  I  mentioned  having  it  at  no  lodgings 
or  anywhere  else.  The  words  I  used  were,  when  he  said,  "  Where 
is  it?"  I  said,  "No  matter  where  it  is."  That  was  after  we 


returned  to  the  table. 

"With  reference  to  the  commission,  did  yon  ask 


if  there 


was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  Sir  JAMES  about 
it? — I  asked  him  about  the  going  to  India — "Why  did  you 
exchange  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  Because  the  regiment  was  counter- 
ordered,  and  I  determined  to  sell  out."  I  do  not  recollect  any 
allusion  to  Sir  JAMES,  or  to  the  commission. 

Did  you  not  say  to  him,  "  Was  not  there  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  you  and  Sir  JAMES  about  it?"  Was  not  the  answer, 
"  Yes,  we  had  some  words  about  it "  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  the 
question. 

The  Lcmn  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  About  the  sale  of  commission,  or 
the  purchase? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  "  Why  diil  you  sell  out?"  did  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?—Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

Did  he  say,  '•  I5ecau.su  1  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  because  I 
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•'~l  tin1  drlits. 

•ilv  knew  il." 

DM  re   :<    dill'ei-  .         iiinion 

]iud  sonii-  v, '  •  it"? — TI.  >  allusion  to  Sir  JAMES, 

'•  \\Vre  you   not  disposed  to  remain  with  your  regiment  just 
"  did  you  say  that?— Xo. 

Did  In-  s,-iy  In-  was? — Xo,  ,  i  dropped  with  Hint  remark 

B  i'-  iln-  renu»  I  ,  "There,  that  is 

Di'l  e  the 

onler  .      ,  h<;  said  that,  as  I  have 

•  i.r]y  understand, 


who  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  sealed  packet  should  U- 

in  private? — I  im-nlio I  it  lir.  I  of  ,-ill   by  saying  I  v, 

•iiMi-tliiiig  in  ]iriv;ili'.  and  I  nn-iil  iun.-il  il   lir.;t  of  :dl. 
It   \v:is  you  suggested  it  should  In-  in  private? — 1  suggested    il 
should  be  in  private,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  the  ques- 
tion before  the  others. 

You  say  he  knew  nothing  about  it? — Nothing  about  it. 
Now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  this  interview  that  took  placo 
in  (lie  railway  carriage  with  Mr.  HOI.MKS  and  tin-  Defendant   and 

elf. 

Mr.  .Justice  Lcsn  :  Coming  from  (Inivescnd? 
Dr.  Kr.NKAi.v  :  Yes,  my  lord.     Do  you  remi  mber   In-.-iring  "I 
tlie  inquiry  that  was  to  be  at  the  Law  In.  I  ilnf  inn  ?      I  was  pri 
Miring  the  three  days. 
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Diil  you  try  to  get  evidence  before  thr  Ij»w  Institution  that 

•'ant  '! — Not  1.     1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

V.i'i  ,|i  1  Do1  7  — No. 

Do  y.'U  k,,,,v.  (i  person  of  the  n  •!:? — [only  knew  him 

by  name  a*  being  in  the  Dorsetshire  inquiry. 

I  ilo  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  Dorsetshire  inquiry? — 
Th«.-  iat  were  got  up  with  tin1  idea  thai  '  tin; 

father  of  tin'  person  they  were  in  search 

The  Defena&nt  was  a  man  of  tin-   n.  there 

.•in  idea. 

Mr  HAWKINS:  Ju.-t  our  moment.  An  iilra  spreading  about 
in  Dorsetshire.  I  apprehend,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

Dr.  Ki:xK.\i.i  :   lam  going  to  ask  something  ]>n-tty  near  the 
mark  in  a  moment.     Y»n    ar  there 'WM  an  idet  toatap 
tin'  name  of  CASK  was  in  reality  the  fatlier  of  the  Defendant,  that 
was  so  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  object  to  that.     If  the  question  in  put  to  Mr. 
"i>  I  cannot  object. 

Dr.  Kl  XKAI.Y  :   Did  you  go  to  a  person  of   the   name  of  > 
iaps  you  cannot  object  to  that,  Mr.  HAWKINS? — No,   I  did 

7K)t. 

Do  you  know  ANNK  CASK,  of  Zeals,  near  AVincanton,  and  JOHN 
CASK  of  Hill-street? — I  saw  the  two  at  the  Law  Institution 
pointed  out  as  Mrs.  CASK  and  JOHN  ( 

I  know  you  did.     Is  that  the  first  time  you  saw  them? — To  j 
the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  the  very  first  time  I  saw  them.     1 
know  the  person  who  brought  them  there. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  did  not  see  them  both  before  j 
the  Law  Institution? — AYith  regard  to  Axxi   CAM:   1  am  nearly 
sufficiently  positive  to  swear.     I  believe  1  saw  the  other  in  1'oole 
with  a  solicitor,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  solicitor? — POKTMAN. 
Was  it  HANKER? — No. 
What  was  the  name? — HARKER,  yes. 

As  1  understand,  you  and  HAKKER,  a  solicitor,  did  call  on  JOHN 
CASE  at  Poole? — AVe  called  on  some  one,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
JOHN    CASE.      I  think   it   was   some   one   who   knew  the 
CASES. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  yes  or  no,  whether  you  and  Mr.  HAUKKI: 

called  on  JOHN  CASE  at  Poole  ;  surely  nothing  can  be  more  simple 

than  tliat? — I  will  not  swear,  but  I  believe  I  did  not.     I  believe 

.  interviews  took  place  between  HARKEK  and  JOHN"  CASE,  but  not 

in  my  presence. 

Did  not  you  and  HARKEK  go  to  CASE  and  question  him  as  to  a 
son  supposed  to  be  lost  at  sea? — Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  re- 
member. I  went  with  HAEKEU  to  make  some  inquiries,  that  I  will 
admit,  now  you  have  brought  it  to  my  memory. 

Did  you  not  tell  CASE  this  was  the  long  lost  son  ;  if  they  came 
up  to  the  Law  Institution  they  would  see  him,  or  words  to  that 
effect  ? — I  never  remember  making  any  speech  or  statement  of 
the  kind.  I  went  with  HARKER  to  make  some  inquiries,  whicli  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  were  of  another  person  who  knew  the 
CASKS.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  CASKS. 

I  do  not  suggest  it  may  be  inaccurate  that  you  inquired  also  at 
some  other  place  previous  to  this.     Are  you  prepared  to  say  after 
that  person  you  and  HARKEU  did  not  call  at  (.' ! 

Poole  and  have  a  long  conversation  with  him  about ? — To 

the  best  of  my  recollection  I  was  not  with  HARKER  when  he  called 
on  C 

Did  you  see  CASE  in  Poole  about  this  business? — I  do  not  re- 
member. I  have  a  strong  impression  I  saw  CASK  after 

Did  you  see  CASE  at  the  Law  Institution  together  with  ANNE 
CAM:  ? — I  saw  a  woman  who  I  think  I  was  informed  was  Mrs.  CASE, 
but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  man  there. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  ANN  CASE  at  the  Law 
Institution,  or  before  she  went  in  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  her 
appearance  or  anything  else. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  are  positively  and  distinctly  denying 
this,  or  simply  you  do  not  remember  it? — I  really  feel  suffi- 
ciently positive  almost  to  .swear  I  did  not.  I  went  to  the  Law 
Institution  on  quite  another'  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  knew 
these  CASES  were  to  be  near  the  place. 

Were  you  not  an  express  party  to  bringing  up  the  CASES  to 
the  Law  Institution  to  identify  the  Defendant  as  their  son  ? 
— Certainly  not.  I  did  not  know  in  the  first  place  you  mentioned 
this  woman  living  at  AVincanton. 

Yes? — I  know  nothing  about  AVincanton. 

The  place  called  Zeal? — 1  never  went  to  Zeal.  I  do  not  know 
where  Zeal  is,  so  therefore  1  could  never  have  fetched  a  woman 
from  there. 

Did  you  get  JOHN  CASE  to  fetch  her  from  there  ? — No. 
Am  I  to  take  it  you  distinctly  deny  having  spoken  to  Jonx 
CASK  about  the  matter? — As  far  as  I  remember,  1  never  spoke  to 
him  at  all ;  if  I  did  it  was  with  HARKER,  and  it  may  be,  if  you 
say  so.  I  called  herewith  him. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  get;  did  you  call? — I  cannot  tell 
whether  1  did  or  not.  I  went  with  HANKER  to  call  on  a  person 
at  Poole,  whom  I  think  he  said  had  known  the  son.  I  believe  it 
would  be  HARKER  who  saw  CASK  ;  not  me. 

Did  you  not  ask  JOHN  CASK  whether  his  son's  name  was  DANIEL 

? — I  have  no  recollection. 

Do  you  remember  the  brig  '  Dyke  Kegis'  being  mentioned  by 
•Ion-;  CAM  or  yourself? — No. 

You  do  not  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 


I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  finally  you  may  have  called  ? 
— I  do  not  think  BO. 

You  do  not  think  you  saw  .)<>;  j.t  you  seem  so 

:  it,  that  I   (ID  not   feel  sutlicie;  leny, 

I  niigh-  done  it.      If  H.MIKKI:  had 

JOHN  (  <iild  very  likely  have  gone  with  him. 

Did  you  know  DANII.I.  CASK? — No.  I  n  i-e  mbcr  hearing  the 
name.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

You  did  not  know  him.     Did  HAUKKII  point  out  Mrs.  CA 
you  at  the  1/iw  Institution  ? — Xo.     1  w;ts  just  rcili-eting  if  HAI:K 
came  there 

Are  you  distinct  whether  HAKKKI:  was  there? — Upon  my  word 

•member  liis  being  t! 

You  did  not  see  her  there? — I  recollect  a  pirson  being  pointed    - 
out  as  being   .Mrs.   CASE.      1  recollect  a  man  taking  her  in,  and  I 
remember  inquiring  who  it 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Cui.i.ixi.i:ii'i;r..     It  is  pronounced  ••  i 
Riin.i-:'''?— Cm. 1.1x1:1:1:  •• 

Of  Winchc.-ter'''- — I  have  that  pleasure. 
Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  COI.UXGI: 
this  case  ? — Yes,   very  early  in  the  case  he  wrote  to  me  on   1 
subject. 

Have  you  expressed  to  Mr.  COLUNORIDOE  an  opinion  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  not  the  real  man  after  all ;  or  words  to  that 
effect? — A  doubt  on  my  p.- 

Yes? — Certainly  not.  I  wrote  long  letters  to  the  contrary 
effect  to  him  at  Clapham,  he  thanked  me  for  having  been  the 
means  of  having  altered  his  opinion  ;  or  to  use  his  own  words, 
'•  prevented  his  making  a  fool  of  himself." 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you? — I  am  repeating  what  occurred. 
He  did  me  the  favour  to  call  on  me  on  purpose  to  express  his 
thanks. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  mine  of  Brian's  ? — \res. 
Was  he  once  an  under-steward  of  yours ? — He  was  clerk  and 
nnder-steward. 

Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  after  the   examination  at  tli  e 
Law  Institution  ? — I  daresay  I  had.     No  doubt  I  should  have  ha  d. 
AVas  Mrs.  GOSR)UD  present  at  the  cross-examination? — Yes, 
she  was,  I  do  not  know  whether  every  day. 
She  was  there  ?— She  was  there. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Now,  my  lord,  may  I  ask  him  what  he  told,  or 
what  he  is  suggested  to  have  told  Mr.  BURDUS  as  to  what  his 
wife  said  about  that  cross-examination. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  AVhat  his  wife  said?      How   does 
that  affect  the  witness's  evidence?     That  is  the  way  you  in: 
look  at  it.     I  understood  Mr.  HAWKIXS  to  say  Mrs.  GOSFORD  is 
going  to  be  called. 

Dr.  KENKAKY  :  It  was  not  what  Mrs.  (!OSFOI;I>  said  to  BUKDUS. 
She  would  know  nothing  about  that;  but  what  he  said  the  wife 
said. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  the  wife  said  to  BURDUS  ? 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  he  said  to  BURDUS  what  his 
wife  had  said. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Yes,  the  way  it  presents  to  my  mind  is  this : 
he  would  not  repeat  it  unless  he  thought  there  was  something 
in  it. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  AVhat  is  it  you  propose  to  ask?  I  do 
not  quite  understand  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  AVhat  he  told  Mr.  lU'inn  s. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  AVhat  he  told  BURDUS  his  wife  had  told  him. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  hearsay  double  distilled. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  he  told  BURDUS  is  not  hearsay.     What  he 
told  him  is — 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  wife  told  him,  and  he  told 
BURDUS. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  do  not  propose  to  add  any  opinion  of 
his  own  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Simply  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  cross-examination  had  on  the  witness's  mind. 
Dr.  KENEALY:  And  which  he  repeated. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  When  she  is  called  you  can  ask  her  whether 
!  she  did  not  say  so. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  She  had  no  communication  wit! 
Mr.   Justice  MELLOR  :   AVhether  she  did   not  say   so  to  her 
husband. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Can  I  ask  him  whether  his  wife  did  not  say  it 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MEKLOR  :  I  am  assuming  it  will  be  inconsistent 
with  what  she  says. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  may  affect  the  witness's  testimony. 

iin  it  affect  his  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  If  your  lordships  arc  clearly  against  it  I  will  not 
say  another  word. 

The  I.oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  are  going  to  another  part 
now  it  may  be  convenient  to  break  off. 
Dr.  KENEALY:  If  your  lordship  plea 

The  Loi:i)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  affidavit,  Mr.  HAWKIXS,  of  Sir 
JAMI.S  Tiriir.or.Ni;  was  handed  up  to  us.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  intended  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  I  did,  my  lord. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  On  re-examination  you  can  do  it. 

[Adjourned  tillto-uiorrow  at  10  o'clock.] 
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FORTY-FOURTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1873. 

THE  cross-examination  of  GOSFOHD  came  to  an  end  this  day.  Inquiries  were  renewed  as  to  some  of  his  lighter  pecuniary 
transactions ;  but  against  these  the  Bench  set  their  faces  sourly  and  sneeringly.  A  sum  of  eight  pounds  appearing  to  have  been 
paid  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  by  a  member  of  the  TlCHBOHHE  family,  the  witness  was  asked  for  an  explanation,  whereupon  Mr.  GOSFORD, 
virtuously  protesting  against  names  of  other  persons  being  made  public  in  connection  witli  such  matters  (there  having  been  no 
"names"  called  for),  told  the  Court  that  he  had  simply  relieved  the  distresses  of  an  unfortunate  person  of  the  ne'er-do-weel  order, 
and  that  a  wealthy  relative  had  subsequently  thought  proper  to  refund  him  the  money  ;  and  CoCKUl'BN  shook  himself  on  his  well- 
cushioned  seat  with  well-affected  belief  of  this  pharisaic  tale,  and  equally  well-acted  indignation  at  the  inquiry.  And  he  professed 
and  just  anger  at  this  "raking  up  of  people's  affairs  in  connection  with  a  miserable  cheque  which  h/ul  evidently  nolltim/  in  do 
u-ith  the  case" — a  rebuke  in  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Justice  MKLLOR  heartily  concurred;  while  Mr.  TAYLOR,  the  juryman  who  had 
from  the  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  GOSFORD,  plaintively  observed  that  "  the  time  of  the  Jury  ought  also  to  be  considered."  So 
Dr.  KENF.ALY,  having  been  thus  duly  snubbed,  was  obliged  to  bear  it  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  he  felt  not  for  himself  so  much  as  fur 
his  Client. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  man,  we  may  refer  to  a  matter  in  which  he  was  to  some  extent  involved.  There  was  an  estate  railed 
the  Hermitage,  adjacent  to  Tichborne  Park,  which  poor  ROGER  felt  very  anxious  to  buy.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  on 
the  30th  January,  1853,  from  Paris,  as  follows: — •"  Understanding  from  your  letter  that  the  Jft-rmihir/e  Fiinn  at  Calmer  (Colmore) 
is  for  sale,  and  as  it  seems  very  desirable  to  add  it  to  the  TICHBORNE  Estate,  I  wish  you  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  purchase, 
supposing  it  is  not  sold  (for)  more  than  what  may  appear  its  value.  Please  tell  Mr.  HOPKINS  that  on  my  return  to  England  I  will 
execute  a  power  to  (torn)  the  raising  the  money  for  its  purchase.  I  quite  agree  with  my  Father  and  Uncle  as  to  its  being  a  very 
desirable  addition  to  the  estate. — Yours  truly,  11.  C.  TicimoRNS."  The  estate  accordingly  was  bought  by  Sir  JAMES,  llth  April, 
1* "].'!,  and  by  his  will  devised  to  ALFRED,  ROGER  being  then  supposed  to  be  dead.  But  ROGER,  out  in  Australia,  could  not  know 
this,  and  he  consequently  treated  and  spoke  of  the  Hermitage  as  being  his  property,  with  which  he  could  deal  as  he  pleased.  Yet 
Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBCU.V  had  actually  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  Jury  in  his  summing-up  that  "  that  estate  was  entirely  a  cri  ation  <•/' 
the  Deft iiilani'x  inim/hnt/inn."  (Verbatim  Report,  page  113.)  And  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER,  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution, 
alleged  in  open  Court  that  "  ROGER  never  had  any  interest  in  it  at  all,  unit  could  know  nothing  about  it,"  The  statements  of  both 
Judge  and  Counsel  are  the  more  objectionable,  as  the  above  letter  forms  No.  137  of  the  printed  Letters  of  ROGER  TICIIBORNE,  which 
Sir  A.  CoCKBLT.N'  professed  to  have,  as  it  were,  off  by  heart. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  numerous  documents  and  instructions  necessary  for  the  Claimant's  defence  were  systematically 
withheld  by  the  lawyers  from  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  KEXKALY.  The  following  are  an  example  : — When  ALFRED  TICHBORSE  had 
almost  squandered  everything,  which  he  did  recklessly,  under  the  conviction  that  his  brother  lived  and  that  when  he  returned  the 
creditors  would  find  that  they  niustT  refund  whatever  they  had  got  out  of  the  estates  by  reason  of  his  wrongfully-incurred  debts, 
CL'LLIXGTON  and  GOSFORD  had  a  correspondence,  only  a  fragment  of  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Counsel.  Since  then  -Mr. 
ONSLO\V  has  supplied  him  with  the  whole,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  show  that  he  might  well  have  cross-examined  GOSFORD 
upon  their  contents.  They  exhibit  no  very  high  tone  of  morals  ;  and  they  prove  also  how  much  the  gamekeeper,  BRAND,  was  in  the 
secrets  and  in  the  interest  of  the  family. 


15,  Mansfiold-streot,  Portland-place,  W. 
12th  September.  : 
MY    HKIR   SIB, — I   returned   from  Tichborno   late   last   night.      1 

a<  ,'nii/tt/    (•!'   !ln;  /><>,!.•*  **•;  / 

'he  aale,  iit'ftt  of  Ike  old  family  books  "•itfi  Sir  KDWAKD  or  Sir 
'it  i!i' in.  I  employed  the  keepers  and  the  servants,  and 
they  work  with  a  hearty  good  will,  ami  u-e  were  not  very  parli<'nl'ii- 
ii  1  assure  you.  I  arranged  with  MORRIS,  of  Winches- 
ter, to  warehouse  the  whole  of  the  pictures,  and  I  saw  them  all  off 
yesterday.  They  made  a  large  van  full  and  took  some  time  in  careful 
packing.  The  Apostles  spoons  I  secured  'and  brought  with  mo  to 
town,  and  have  them  locked  up  in  our  strong-room.  There  are  a  few 
more  things  belonging  to  the  executors  of  ROGER  TICHBOKNE,  which  I 
think  had  bettor  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  withdraws  from 
possession.  I  sent  to  HoritiNS  for  the  Deed  of  arrangement  and 
signed  Inventory.  Ho  wrote  to  say  ho  thought  SLAUGHTER  had  it,  but 


These  are  the  kind  of  tales  they  got  hold  of.  All  the  things  sold  well, 
and  realised  about  -£1,<JOO.  There  was  a  largo  attendance,  but  it  was 
,  anil  very  unploasant  to  hear  some  of  tho  remarks. 
MORRIS  is  to  send  mo  the  Inventory.—  Believe  mo,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  D.  CULLLXGTii.V 


VINCENT  GOSFOUD, 


. 

0,  Mansfield-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
1.  ".tli  July, 


DEAR  SIR,  —  Pray  send  me  a  statement  of  Account  showing  tho  Casli 
in  Balance  due  from  you  to  tho  Trustees,  and  I  will  then  cheque  it. 

This  was  a  sura  paid  to  GLYNS,  28th  April,  1  s<;.">,  of  £1()(>7  Is.  Od.,  was 
this  any  balance. 

I  am  so  much  proisod  in  tho  TICIIBORNE  Ejectments,  preparing  for 
the  Commissions  to  Chili  and  Australia,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  or  any  of  my  clerks  just  now  to  wade  through  old  accounts,  which 
would  take  an  Accountant  several  days  to  arrive  at  a  Balance.  —  Yours 


when  the  sale  was  half  over  he  sent  me  over  tho   original  Inventory,  |  truly,  D.  CULLINGTON. 

signed  by  Sir  EDWARD  and  Sir  JAMES.     I  see  that  most  of  the  things  •       V.  Gosrortn,  Ks'.>. 

were  sold  in  the  previous  sale  ordered  by  Sir  ALFRED  by  WILKINSON-.  In  a  rouyli   Estimate   which  I  worked   last    iiii/ht  I  nude  about 


Mr.  DICKER  came  with  a  letter  from  Sir  ALFRED  to  Burdus,  who  was 
to  give  "my  friend"  every  assistance  and  information,  and  he  and  .Mr. 
i  seem  to  have  bought  horses,  carriages,  guns,  &c.,  on  Sir 
ALFRED'S  account.  ALFRED  had  telegraphed  to  DICKER  to  buy  his 
father's  arm  chair,  but  DICKER  did  not  arrive  in  time.  However,  I 
knew  that  he  and  his  mother  had  a  regard  for  it,  and  I  bought  it.  I 
have  given  it  to  BRAND,  the  keeper,  to  take  care  of  for  me  until  I  give 
it  to  tho  Baronet. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  ALFRED  has  taken  np  with  DICKER  (his 
minority  "stiff  merchant")  and  YATES.  I  understand  they  have  pro- 
mised to  pull  him  through,  and  i ATES  told  JUNKS,  of  Southampton, 
who  told  me,  that  Sir  JAMES  has  left  £16,000  to  pay  his  son's  debts. 


£">i;;>l  s.v.  7:1.  ilun  from  you  with  a  query  if  the  £10(17  Is.  Orf.  ought 
to  be  Hi  m  it. 

ii,  Mansfield-street,  Portland-place,  W. 

;Jrd  September,  1SOS. 

DEAR  Siu, — Mr.  PLOWDF.N  has  instructed  us  to  write  to  you  requost- 

\  on  will  send  him  without  further  delay  all  papers,  accounts, 

receipts,  &c.,  of  any  description  that  you  may  have  in  your  possession 

relating  to  PLOWDEN,  and  that  you  will  send  them  on  direct  to  him  ;it 

No.  19,  Bryanston-square. 

Please  see  to  this  at  once. — Yours  truly, 

SLAUGHTER  AND  CULLINGTON,  p»r  J.  C.  BARNETT. 
V.  GOSFORD,  Esq.,  Tanylan,  Holywoll,  Flintshire. 


This  last  piece  of  information,  given  when  the  Claimant  was  advancing  his  claim  to  the  estates,  is  not  without  full  significance. 

Dr.  KF.NEAI.Y  vainly  endeavoured  during  the  Trial  to  show  that  this  ALFRED'S  habits  were  wilder  and  even  lower  than  his  brother's 
(the  Defendant),  but  lie  was  always  forbidden  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  GOSFORD  was  followed  by  his  wife,  a  pert  little  woman,  ready  to  snap  and  bark  for  nothing  ;  and  she,  of  course,  stoutly 
swore  to  her  husband's  account  of  the  Sealed  Packet.  In  the  course  of  this  lady's  examination,  the  Chief  Justice  again  called 
attention  to  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  discoverable  in  ROGER  TlCHBORNZ'S  handwriting.  This  was  his  habit  of  commencing  words 
with  a  little  preliminary  hook  or  flourish.  His  lordship  added  that  "iiathliti/  of  ihr  kind  in  to  In'  /'omul  in  tin.'  lic/i-ni/iin/'.-.-  >rri/im/."  In 
this,  however,  he  was  wrong,  as  he  so  often  was  ;  for  the  reader  will  find  traces  of  the  "  hook  "  in  TICIIBORNE'S  two  hitters,  con- 
tained in  the  Introduction,  page  152  ;  in  the  letter  from  Dartmoor  to  Mr.  ONSLOW,  which  appears  in  Volume  I.  of  the  /!iji"i-i  of  //,, 

199,  and  in  THJHI;O!:NE'S  copy  of  BKUAL — nfin'-aiinilc  of  which  appears  in  Volume  II.  of  the  Report  of  llu:  Trial,  pa- 
And  ,so  carefully  had  the  people  and  the  skilled  experts   or  forgers  for  the   prosecution  entered  into  minutest  mimifin'  of  the 
that  in  the  fabricated  letters   of  Aunni:  ORTOX  which  they  produced,  there  were  several  instances  of  this '' hook,"  which  had  no 
doubt  been  introduced  with  crafty  design.     In  the  lithograph  and  in  the  wood  engravings  the  "  hook  "  is  not  so  clearly  shown  as 
in  the  originals :  but  the  reader  will  take  our  word,  we  hope,  that  there  are  quite  as  many  of  the  Defendant's   letters  with  it  as 
there  are  of  TlCHBOEBU's. 

Immediately  after  the  Court  re-assembled,  at  half-past  one,  Lady  RADCLIFFE,  attired  in  deep  mourning  and  wearing  a  thick 
crape  veil,  was  solemnly  conducted  to  the  witness-box  by  Mr.  MOWKF.R,  the  Winchester  Attorney,  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  this 
Trial.  During  the  whole  time  that  she  gave  evidence  she  never  once  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  Claimant,  who  kept  his  ga/.e 
steadily,  but  not  offensively,  fixed  upon  her :  while  she  looked  straight  across  the  Court,  or  fastened  her  look  in  a  remarkable 
manner  upon  the  Chief  Justice,  and  evidently  shunned  her  cousin's  look.  This  may  be  consistent  with  either  innocence  or  guilt, 
and  we  pronounce  no  opinion.  As  the  <  'ourt  rose,  her  husband,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  lobby,  led  the  lady  to  the  .1- 
private  entrance,  where  a  large  number  of  her  friends  awaited  her.  The  crowd  in  Westminster  Hall  welcomed  the  Defendant  on 
his  departure  as  warmly  aa  ever;  but  his  brougham  had  dashed  by  to  his  residence  in  i'imlico  long  before  Sir  JOSKIMI  handed  Lady 
..IMF,  to  her  carriage  and  when  the  Judges'  entl  of  all  loiterers. 

It  might  not  he  iiie.-nivenient  if  we  were  to  insert  here  the  copy  of  a  document  furnished  to  Messrs.  BAXTER,  Rosi:. 
upon  what  is  allowable  to  members  of  the  '  lnn<  h  i,f  K..IIM',  t<>    .v  n-  on  occasions  like  this. 


THE     TTCHBORNE     TRIAL. 


[JUNK  2-i,  1873. 


QUESTION  PROPOSED— 

MiRRiFi>    ROMAN     CATHOLICS    CAX    SWEAR    POBITJVELT    THE 

OPPOSITE  TO  THE    BEAL   FACTS  ? 

Tbia  question  cannot  be  decided  without  reference  to  general 
principles,  as  married  persons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  same  code  of  morality  that  all  others  have. 
Further,  in  their  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  h  «hat 

thoy  have  done  before  marriage,  and  what  after  :  at  least,  if  it  is  a  fact 
thnt  concerns  themselves. 

Wo  must  begin,   therefore,   by  asking   what  Roman    Catholics  in 
1,  according  to  (lie  teaching  of  their  casuists,  may  do  with  a  good 
nee  :•      I>I.N>'  /'/,., ,/,,yv  limy  be  cited  on  this  hciid. 
What  conscience  is  a  safe  rule  of  action  ? 

That  conscience,  thirdly,  which    follows  that  which   is   absolutely 

PBIO,  or  which,  in  a  doubtful  matter,  where-  one  of  two  things  has  to 

<•,  necessarily  follows  that  which  is  safer,  is  a  conscience  morally 

.  and  thus   a  safe  rule  of  action;  for  right  reason  itself  dictate's 

that  of  two  evils  we  should  choose  tho  less. 

Is  a  man  always  bound  to  follow  that  which  is  more  safe  ? 
••Answer    negatively:    at    least,    when     not    treating    of    doubtful 
matters-. ;  for   it  is  enough  to  follow  that  which  is  absolutely  safo.  .  . 
But  in  a  doubtful  case  touching  the  honesty  of  actions,  that  which  is 
more  snfo  should  be  followed — at  least,  where  the  necessity  for  action 
is  pressing.     \Vhat  is  meant  by  safer  or  more  safe   is   that  which  all 
things  considered  contains  a  less  danger  of   sin  than  that  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

••Whence  should  the  gravity  of  tho  danger  be  drawn  or  decided?" 
From  these  two  things— 1,  from  tho  magnitude   of  the  evil,  or  tho 
gravity  of  the  sin  which  is  imminent  or  is  feared. 

\\  hat,  if  on  one  side  the  evil  feared  be  more  grave,  on  tho  other  loss 
but  nearer  ? 

Answer:  "One  ought  then  to  consider  prudently  which  of  them 
should  prevail,  and  ordinarily  it  is  more  safe  to  expose  oneself  to  the 
danger  of  a  venial  sin,  although  nearer,  than  to  the  danger  of  a  mortal 
sin  which  is  more  remote." 

The  peculiarity  of  this  teaching  is  that,  by  not  distinguishing,  in  the 
first  place,  between  tho  evils  which  we  suffer  and  the  evils  which  we 
do  (|'  mala  pi.-nir  "  and  "  mala  culptr,"  as  Bishop  SANDERSON  calls  them 
•ussing  this  same  question),  it  seems  to  place  them  on  a  par,  and 
admit  of  their  being  compared  and  balanced  one  against  the  other; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  presupposes  that  persons  can  ever  be  under  a 
necessity  of  doing  wrong  ;  that  is,  of  committing  one  of  two  things. 

Bearing  this  last  characteristic  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  it  lays  down 
on  the  lesser  sins,  according  to  the  distinction  dividing  sin  into  mortal 
and  venial. 

"  What  is  venial  sin  ?  " 

Answer :  "  That  which  carries  not  with  it  tho  spiritual  death  of  the 
sonl,  or  does  not  turn  people  from  their  last  end,  or  which  is  to  a  slight 
extent  only  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason." 

"  \  enial  sins,"  says  Cardinal  de  LUGO,  a  great  authority  with  the 
Jesuits,  "cannot  roach  men  in  heaven,  that  is,  outside  this  life,  or 
exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Accordingly,  though  people  may  mention  them  in  confession  to  a 
priest,  thoy  aro  not  bound  to  do  so.  DENS  calls  them  "  free,  but  not 
necessary  matter  for  confession  ; "  and  adds,  "  the  reason  is,  because 
they  are  not  commanded  to  be  expressed  in  confession,  and  there  are 
other  means  for  their  remission  ;  still,  when  they  are  expressed  they 
are  sufficient  matter  for  absolution,  and  for  the  duo  performance  of  tho 
sacrament.'' 

This  suggests  tho  point  to  which  venial  sins  in  general  is  reduced 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  weight  likelj  to  be  given  to  it 
in  comparison  with  evils  to  bo  endured  when  the  alternative  lie^  be- 
tween them— doubly  so  when  it  is  further  considered  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  venial  sin,  individuals  are  not  bound  to  have  recourse  to  a 
priest. 

In  connexion  with  this  let  us  enquire  next  in  which  category  lying 
is  placed. 

"  How  is  lying  divided  ?"  says  DEXS 

Answer:  "  It  is  divided  in  respect  of  tho  fault  and  end,  into  officious, 
jocose,  and  pernicious. 

'•  Lying  is  called  officious  which  is  committed  only  for  the  sake  of 
advantage  to  yourself  or  others.  As  for  instance,  when  a  person  says 
he  has  no  money,  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  it  by  the  soldiers. 

"Of  those  pernicious  lying  is  of  its  kind  a  deadly  sin,  according  to 
the  evil  joined  with  it;  but  officious  and  jocose  lying  are  of  their  kind  a 
venial  sin.  Meanwhile,  in  respect  of  the  scandal,  end  or  loss  attaching 
to  them,  they  are  liable  to  become  mortal ;  only  then  they  are  no  longer 
called  officious  or  jocose,  but  pernicious." 

There  are,  therefore,  two  classes  of  lying  which  are  venial  sins, 
against  one  which  is  a  mortal  sin,  and  if  it  be  said  that  those  two 
which  are  venial  may  become  mortal,  it  is  part  of  the  same  teaching 
that  mortal  in  general  may  become  venial  sin.  S.  AI.FOSSO  I.i<:rniii 
points  out  three  ways  in  which  it  may.  It  should  bo  added  in  fairness 
that  it  is  part  of  the  same  teaching  also  that  perjury,  or  tho  calling 
''.•it  which  is  false,  is  a  mortal  sin  ;"  so  far  all  aro 
^  ''I  "  Ho  has  not  perjured  himself,"  says  Li<;roKl,  "  who  has 
sworn  anything  really  false,  which  ho  in  good  faith  and  with  reason 
thought  to  bo  true.''  And  we  shall  be  brought  to  a  still  more  important 
qualification  of  thin  presently,  in  considering  as  \vo  may  now  cln,  the 
application  of  then'  I'eii.-ra]  |>i  im-iples  I-  :i  '  |  re  i;il  .'.TV,  that  oi 
animation  ..f  a  w  itm>ss  or  ae.'U"ed  ]n,r:  on  l.y  tho  Judge. 

;  ed  person,"  says  Cardinal  m:   Lruo,  "  denying  his 

offence,  make  restitution  to  his  accusers  ?  So  far,  that  is,  as  by  denying 

bis  offence,  he  seems  implicitly  to  have  affirmed  that  they  had  accused 

and  testified  against  him  falsely  and  calumniously."    After  mentioning 

the  opinion?  of  others,  he  thus  delivers  his  own. — "I  think  it  ought  to  be 

said  quite  differently,  und  first,  should  the  accused  not  be  asked  Icgili- 

"i  appear  how  ho  would  sin  against  justice,  should  lie 

"iigh   tlm    fame  of    his  accuser  and  witnesses  would 

.    1 u]'].o,  ,1    liy  tho    Doctors  alleged 

...  I  pr-.vo  this;    |.   I;,  "iiionly  this  detriment  to   tho  fame 

II    and  witnesses    ia    a    light  matter  ;  for  all  would  think 

that  the  accused  person  used  his  right,  and  denied  the  crime  because 


it  was  not  legitimately  proved  :  2.  Because,  though  there  should  result 
heavy  detriment  to  the   fame  of  the  accuser,  the  accused  is  not  the 
positive  cause  thereof,  but  simply  does  not  co-operate  to  defend  his 
fame.     Wherefore,  I  further  infer,  though  the 
mntely,  should  deny  his  true  crime,  he  would  not  sin  ag;. 
towards   his  accuser  or  witnesses,  whose   fame  would   su:'. 
t)bo    supposed   by  tho   Doctors  alleg. 
that  commonly,  grave   infamy  does   not  as   I  have   said  a 

"S,  for  all  would  think  tho  accused  would  have 
wished  to  defend  himself  if  he  could,  by  denying  his  crime;  for  there 
is  nobody  really  who  would  confess  this  of  his  own  accord  unless  by 
torture  thereto.  The  reason  which  I  have  adduce. 

priori,'  because  the  accused   is  not  forsooth  bound  by  justice  towards 
the  accuser  and  help  him,  and   make  good  his  accusation,  or  defend 
him  from  the  infamy  which  he  may  incur  on  that  account.     For  sup- 
pose anybody  taunts   you  with    a    defect    or   public  crime, 
bind  you  to  confess  it   positively  or   not  to  deny  it,  lest  hu  sh 
thought  a   liar  ?     In   such   cases  then   should   infamy  accrue 
a    -11  .er,  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  accused,  but  from  the  accu 
made,  but  not  proved  ;  nor  is  tho  fnrne  of  the  accuser  injured  1> 
the  accused  denies  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  properly  spoakin 
because   the  accuser   has  alleged   that  which   is   not  made  p< 
proved.     There   is  no   reason  why,  therefore,  tho   accused    shou 
reduced  to  such  straights,  when  not  asked   juridically  j  but  1 
absolutely  deny  everything  as  false,  usin;/  .w/i 
required.     Even  should  he  be  asked  juridically,  though  ho  denie 
absolutely,  ho  would  not  therefore  commit  any  injurv  to  his  a. 
albeit,  in  another  point  of  view,  he  would    sin  against    tho   o: 
justice  and  tho  obedience  duo  to  the  judge." 

Such  interrogatories,  ho   explains  elsewhere,  would  not  bo  juridical, 
unless  a  semi-full  proof  of  tho  offence  had  been  lirst  established,  and 
for  '  semi-full  proof '  ho  adds,  "  one  witness  is  sufficient,  provided  he  bo 
above  suspicion,  an  eyo  witness  and  sworn  ;    one  who  has  neither  boon 
a  participator,  nor  an  actor  in  the  crime  alleged,  but  is  wholly  d 
from  the   accuser,   or    any  person   representing  the  accuser!"     Even 
where  all  those  combine  and  tho  interrogatories  aro  strictly  juridical, 
ho  goes  on  to  show  that   there  are   extreme  cases  of  which  "peril  of 
honour  "is  one  which  will  justify  their  being  met  in  the  sain 
according  to  some. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  tho  manner  of  answering  in  the  manner 
recommended  where  the  interrogatories  have  not  been  juridical,  viz., 
by  equivocation;  and  on  this  point  LIGCOIU  is  as  explicit  as  could  bo 
wished. 

Those  things  having  been  laid  down,  it  is  certain  and  commonly  re- 
ceived amongst  all  that  for  a  just  cause  it  is  allowable  to  use  equivo- 
cation in  tho  ways  described,  and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath. 

Whether,  however,  "mental  reservation  "  is  allowable  to  the  same 
extent,  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  decided  for  the  most  part  in 
the  negative  ;  but  at  length  he  comes  to  a  special  case,  and  says — 

"  Indeed,  if  the  crime  is  really  a  hidden  one,  probably  with  the  Doctors 
alleged,  a  woman  may  deny  her  adultery  with  an  oath,  and  say, 'I 
have  not  committed  it,'  in  the  same  way  as  an  accused  person  may 
say  to  the  Judge,  who  questions  him  not  legitimately,  '  I  have  not 
committed  the  crime,'  meaning  that  ho  has  not  so  committed  it  as  to 
bo  bound  to  reveal  it  to  him." 

ESCOBAH,  another  well-known  authority,  then  decides  a  case  with 
reference  to  what  may  have  happened  before  marri 

"  Is  tho  contracting  party  bound  to  reveal  their  defects  ?  " 
There  is  no  obligation,  according  to  Coxixcn,  to  reveal  those  which 
would  render   marriago  less  desirable,  but    not,  therefore,  pern 

:ly  when    such    defects    have   any  infamy  at'  them. 

Whence  1  infer  that  a  bride  may  on  piny  artificial  ni"  .-nt  the 

bri'lou'roum  discovering  that  she  is  n't  a  virgin,      li: 
should  openly  maintain  she  was  a  virgin,  fcho    would  not  on  that  ac- 
count bo  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin.    Sho  might  also  compel  thobridr 
who  was  ignorant  of    this   hidden  defect,  to  stand  to   his  cngag 
and  contract  marriage. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  such  a  discovery  boforo  marriage 
would  release  tho  innocent  party  from  his  engagement  to  man 
according  to  some  authorities,  if  not  made  till  after  marri 
invalidate  marriage  itself.     For  though  marriage,  lawfully  cont: 
ia  held  indissoluble  in  tho  Komau  Catholic  Church,  still  there  are  im- 
pediments to  its  taking  place,  by  which  it  is  invalidated  after  it  has 
taken  place. 

"  How  many,"  says  ESCOBAR,  "  are  the  impediments  which  invalidate 
marriage  ?     Sixteen,  according  to  ancient  law.  fourteen  according  to 
modern,  as  expressed  in  these  lines,  '•  Error,  conditio,  vott 
crimcn,  cultiis    disparitas,    vis,  orrio,   ligamen,  honesta-;.  Si  all 
forte    coire    nequibis,  Si  parochi,  et  duplicis    desit    pnis»ntia,    tcstii 
Rsptave    sit   mulier,   nee   parti   reddita    tno?,  11  ov    facienda    • 
connubia  facta  rotractant." 

Hear  him  on  the  first  of  these — 

"  Error  touching  the  person  whether  it  bo  antecedent  and  the 
of  tho  contract  or  concomitant  and  tho  cause  of  tho  act  no' 
voluntary  invalidates  marriage.  For  instance,  1  ro.-eiv.'  MAI: 
snadod  in  niv  ..\vn  mind  that  slie  is  ('  \  i  in. KIM:,  whom  I  d 

my   wifo,  that  1   would    by    no    means    marry   MAKV. 
indeed,  as    regards   the.  quality  of  tlm  pi>r>vm  does    not    vitiate  mar- 

nle'-'s  that  quality  which  ban  be. -n  mistaken  I 
in  the  light  of  a  condition  to  the  marri, i 

In  those  works  the  qualities  usually  .1 

station,  fortune,  &c.,  rarely  for  some  reason  or  other  that  uf  virginity. 
SAICIIK/,  however,  in  his   elaborate   work   on   Matrimony  has  the 
following  : — 

"  It  is  certain  also  among  all  that  by  the  error  of  quality  and  fortune, 
matrimony  is  by  no  means  disturbed  ;  this  rather  affecting  the  acci- 
dents and  not  the  circumstances  of  matrimony.  Nevertheless  the  Pope 
might  for  a  just  cause  determine  that  this  error  should  invalidate 
matrimony,  just  as  ho  can  ordain  that  other  impediment 
too." 

Further  on  he  argues  the  special  case,  viz  ,  "  whether  error 
quality,  or    fraud,  antecedent  to  wit,  which  affords  cause  for   entering 
into  matrimony,  not  otherwise  to  be  entered  into,  would  invalidate  the 
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same:"  some  affirm  that  it  would  "  m  faro  conscientia,"   though   not 
'•terno,"  and  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  "Because   contracts  of   good  faith  entered   into  through  fraud 
'  ming  them  are  void  in  law." 

1'.  "Because  error  of  any  circumstance  whatever  takes  away  that 
which  is  voluntary  in  the  transaction. 

.,.  ••  Because  the  will  following  the  apprehension  of  the  intellect  as 
its  guide,  for  the  very  reason  that  tho  intellect  apprehends  this  woman 
as  a  virgin  or  of  noble  birth,  the  will  consents  not  to  her  except  on 
the  supposition  that  she  is  of  the  quality  she  appears  to  bo,  which 
having  been  mistaken,  consent  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  marriage 

null But  the  truest  opinion  is  that  this  does  not  void 

marriage Others,  however,  modify  that  opinion  so  far  as 

to  say  ualess  thore  should  be  fraud  as  would   nogativo  consent.     .     . 

.  .  Others  again  say  that  this  error,  though  not  invalidating, 
might  sometimes  act  in  the  way  of  releasing  a  person  from  consum- 
mating bis  marriage." 

This  then  is  a  point  on  which  Doctors  differ,  but  should  there  have 
been  intercourse  before  marriage  between  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  and  a  blood  relative  of  the  other  party,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  would  bo  held  to  bo  a  new  element  in  the  case  altogether,  and 
affect  its  ruling  with  most.  Perhaps  such  a  contingency  may  be 
glasced  at  further  on,  where  he  says  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  should  error  of  the  quality  redound  to  the  error  of 
the  person,  all  are  agreed  with  S.  THOMAS  that  marriage  is  invalidated 
thereby,  as  it  is  then  in  truth  error  of  the  person." 

!n,    though   marriage   is   indissoluble   in  the   Roman   Catholic 
The  uri^'iiinl  from  which  this  is  copied  is  entirely  in  fits  handwriting,  and  can  be  p 


I  Church,   divorce   is  up  to  a  certain  point  allowed,  and  on  this  he 
I  says  :— 

"  Let  our  first  conclusion  bj  that  the  adultery  of  the  wife  is  a  suf- 
j  ficient  cause  for  tho  husband  to  depart  from  her  as  far  as  bed  and 
abode.  This  is  clear  from  the  5th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  v.  19, 
etc. ;  so  that  tho  cou;lusion  is  »f  faith,  an4  is  controverted  by  nobody." 
Thus  a  married  woman  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  who  has 
been  unchaste  bjfore  or  aft  )r  marriage  has  abundant  cause  for  keep- 
ing it  to  herself,  if  not  otherwise  known,  as  in  the  one  c«o  sli-s  risks 
her  marriage  being  set  aside  from  tho  commencement ;  in  tho  other, 
divorce '  quoad  torum  et  liahitationem '  in  betraying  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  fame,  friends,  position,  &c.,  in  both.  And  no  matter  whether 
she  is  questioned  on  it  in  Court  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  she  may  deny 
it  either  by  equivocation  or  mouUl  reservation  oven  on  oath,  without 
committing  a  mortal  sin  according  to  tho  teaching  of  tho  most  ap- 
proved divines  of  her  church,  no  matter  how  much  the  fame,  position, 
and  interests  of  another  may  be  affected  by  her  denial  of  what  is  quito 
true. 

Whether  men  have  the  same  special  liborty  accorded  to  them  in 
such  cases  or  not,  it  may  bo  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  owing  to  less 
being  said  in  their  case  ;  but  genoral  principles,  of  course,  must  apply 
to  them  equally,  and,  in  fact,  what  is  said  of  one  sex  must,  except 
where  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  should  not,  apply  no  less  to  the 
other. 

(Signed)        EDMUND  S.  FFOULKES,  B.D., 

Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

Feb.  16th,  1872, 
roduced  if  required,  or  might  be  called  himself  as  a  witness.— GUILDFORD  ONSLOW. 


Oar  readers  will  see  from  them  what  sort  of  teach-     herself,  and  to  fall  into  danger  of   death  ;  for  purity  of  body  is  of   less 
im  the  confession-box ;    and  how  it   is   that   good     consequence  than  good  report  or  life." 


We  transcribe  also  from  the  ENGLISHMAN",  Xo.  101 ,  the  following  singular^excerpts  upon  a  subject  which  must  have  much  engaged 
the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  family  and  the  priests  prior  to  the  examination  of  Lady  RADCLIFFE.    The  article  is  entitled" 

JESUITRY.  sit  quam  fama  vel  vita,     fin  Danidem  c.  xiii.)     "For  she  was   not 

WE  extract  from  the   writings   of  two  of  tho   Order  tha  following     bound   in  order  to   preserve  her   chastity,    by  crying   out  to   expose 

ing  is  inculcated 

Roman  Catholics  like  Lord  BEM.EW,  Miss  HALES,  and  Lady  RAD- 
CLIFKE  aro  nblo  in  the  witness-box  to  carry  all  before  them.  Dr. 
TIRIXL'S,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  among  the  Jesuits,  commenting 
on  that  part  of  apocryphal  DANIEI,  which  relates  to  SUSANNA  : 
SrSANN.v  sighed  and  said,  I  am  straightened  on  every  side; 
for  if  I  do  this  tiling,  it  is  death  unto  me ;  and  if  I  do  it  not,  I  cannot 
escape  your  hands.  It  is  better  for  me  to  fall  into  your  hands,  and 
not  to  do  it,  than  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  says,  tfeque  enim 


FRANCIS   XAVIER   FEGLIUS,   another   great   Jesuit    doctor,   in    hia 
Questions  on  Confession,  writes  thus: — 

QUEST.   Uui  ouligationi  subjectus  sit  qui  dettoravit  vir^inem  ?     To 
what  penance  shall  he  be  subjsct  who  has  deflowered  a  virgin? 

RESP.  Ho  who  seduces  a  willing  virgin  who  has  given  her  consent, 
incurs  no    other  penance  than  the  obligation  of  confessing  it  •  because 

the  young  (-"  ' 

Qui  corrip 


g  girl  has  tho    power  of   granting   him  the  use  of  her  person. 
ipuit  volenten  virginem  e.t  consentientem,  prater  obliyationem 


jtenebatur  ad  conservandam  castitatem  clamando   sese  dijfamarc,  et    ptenitendi,  nullam   aliam  incurriir;    quia  puella~habet  jus  usum  sui 
n  mortis  periculum  conficere,   cum  integritas  carports  minus  bonum     corporis  valide  concedendi.    (Pars.  iv.  c.  8.,  n.  127.) 


MR.  VINCENT  GOSFORD,  recalled. 
Further  cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

The  last  question  I  asked  you  yesterday  was  about  Mr.  WELD. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  WELD  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  two.  I  daresay  you  will  tell  me  which. 

I  mean  Mr.  CHARLES  WELD? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Is  he  a  great  friend  of  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  ? — Yes,  one  of  her  most 
intimate  friends,  her  relative  besides,  and  likewise  guardian  under 
Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S  will  of  Mis.s  DOUGHTY. 

Has  he  given  you  various  moneys  since  these  proceedings 
begun? — No,  he  has  not. 

None  ? — Yes. 

I!.;  ha<  ? — He  has. 

Will  you  tell  us  in  the  whole,  how  much  money  you  have 
received  from  Mr.  CHARLES  WELD  since  these  proceedings  began  ? 

Give  it  to  me  in  a  him?  sum  ? — I  will.     It  has  never  been  but 
once,  therefore  I  can  easily  give  it  to  you. 
Xcver  been  but  once  ? — Xo. 

LORII   CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Well,  what  is  the  amount?— On 

:.-ision  my  wife  had  written  in  a  moment  of  great  pressure 

iuing  the  circumstances  to  I/uly  DUUI;IITY,  and  she  without 

any  application  from  me  forwarded  to   me  a  cheque  whirl.  Mi. 

es  WELD  had  kindly   given   her  to   send   me  for  £20.      It 

was  no  application  from  me,  and  I  never  knew  it  was  comii 

wished  you  had  asked  me  the  question  without  dragging  his  name 

:ly  in  there,  doing  a  kind  act  which  lie  could  no  more 

vn  influenced  in  doing  by  a  dishonourable  motive  than  you 

yourself. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  On  the  10th  of  January,   1870,  did  not  you 
receive  a  cheque  from  Mr.  CIURLKS  WKI.D  for  £8?— No,  I  have 
no  recollection  whatever  of  receiving  a  cheque  for  £8  from  him. 
I  am  giving  you  the  date?— What  is  the  date? 
The  10th  of  January,   Ls7o,  a  cheque    on  the  London  and 
uinster   Bank,  at    Westminster,   for    £8?— I   think     very 
likely  I  did,  but  it  had  no  reference  to  this  cose  whatever. 

Oh  ?— I!ut  in  justice  to  me  and  Mr.  CHARLES  WKLD,  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  what  it  was  for. 

LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  15y  all  means  do?— His  brother,  a 
Lieutenant  in   th.-   Navy,  name  down  to  my  neighbourhood,  his 
ha<1  "  &W  family  approved  of.     I  found  I,,,,, 

in  a  state  of  distress  at  Holywell,  and  he  came  to  me  as  a  friend 
of  his  brothers,  and  I  made  certain  little  advances  to  him,  and  he 
repaid  me  that. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  date  ?-I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  true 
history  of  it. 


li/'llil-  in 

Dr  KENEALY:  Id,,  ,,nt  know  ilm,  „„,/  /  ,/„  „„/  /,„,„.  /,„„. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  know  it  now  from  what  this 
gentleman  says,  that  he  advanced  the  money,  and  was  repaid  £8. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  reason  of  that  is  that  Mr.  CHARLES  WKLD 
was  a  friend  of  Lady  DOUGHTV'S. 

The  WITNESS  :  All  the  world  knew  that. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  The  time  of  the  Jury  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well.  It  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  time. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  must  consider  the  interest  of  my  Client. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  affairs  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  happens  to  be  WELD,  who  wants  assistance,  and  gets  it 
from  this  gentleman— it  is  repaid  by  the  brother— what  in  the 
world  has  that  to  do  witli  the  case  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  his  explanation,  my  lord,  but  if  Counsel 
is  to  accept  everything  that  is  said  to  him  by  a  hostile  witness,  there 
is  no  use  a  Counsel  defending  anybody. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  No  ;  but  it  strikes  me  it  does  not  go  to 
the  witness's  credit.  Mr.  WELD  is  no  party  to  this  case,  and  if 
we  are  to  inquire  into  everything,  and  every  sum  of  money  which 
Mr.  GOSFORD  received,  the  case  may  last  to  this  day  twelve- 
months. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  cannot  help  the  length  of  the  case.  I  must 
do  my  duty  to  my  Client. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  I  do  not  say  anything  about  your  duty. 
I  only  say  that  at  present  the  evidence  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  do  you  prohibit  nw  from  askin<'  questions 
of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  We  cannot  tell. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  put  it  to  your  discretion,  or  that 
of  any  Counsel  before  us,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up 
time  by  miserable  matter  of  this  sort,  about  the  £8  which  some 
other  gentleman  had  from  Mr.  GOSI-YWD,  and  he  has  been  repaid. 

Dr.  KXNKALT  :  After  what  your  lordship  has  said,  you  know  I 
do  not  like  to  do  anything  against  your  lordship's  suggestion,  but 
I  really  do  feel 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Well,  I  say  no  more.  You  must 
take  your  course. 

The  WITNESS  :  Do  not  consider  me,  Dr.  KEXEALY.  I  will  answer 
any  question  with  reference  to  Mr.  WELD,  or  anybody  else 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  Why  Mr.  WELD'S  huh!/*  shwt/,1  be  brought 
in  In  iiiinii'iT  that  i/iHvtivit  I  cnniint  mull  rxtdml* 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Have  you  been  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
TICHBORNE  family  of  late  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  been  living  at  your  own  resources  ? — I  have, 
thought  you  gave  up  everything  ?— So  I  did. 

What  resources  then  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  living 
upon  except  the  TICHHORNE  family  ?— Since  the  last  Trial  com" 
menced,  my  wife  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  an  aged  relative  of 
99,  to  a  fourth  share  of  £1,600— about  £.'!GO  was  paid  me.  I  must 
be  candid,  and  admit  that  the  greater  part  of  that  went  to  pay 
old  standing  school  debts  for  our  children's  education,  and  with 
what  remained  we  managed,  with  likewise  what  was  coming  from 

*  Who  brought  them  in?    Not  Dr.  KKNEAI.Y. 
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the  same  relative,  a  further  provision  for  an  aged  f.i'h  T  >.f  '.'_'. 
•    principal  ,  I  tliink,  except   sn 

.  lly.      I  li:ivc  n.  I]   you 

II.    one   shilling   from    tin-    Dol'iilirv  f.nuilv,  beyond   n 
liitle  kindly  collection  which  Lady  Morality  01. 

i.,   not   know  w'n.'ie   it    c-.iiui'  fi-.im.     She   .simply  in' 
i   came  from  friends  in  a  moment  wlien  we  were  in  great 
ditlieulty. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  the  ii.-ime  of   I 

,vho.  in  M  iv.  l*ii'.l.  was  ;,  manager  of  the  Midland  Hank,  at 

!.i  liini  I  remeiiihi"1. 

Do  von  remember  calling  at  that  bank  one  <l,iy,  au<i 

•.  a  crossed  cheque  at  a  < 

well.      I  do  not  i   what  bank  it  v. 

1  >id  he  ask  you  who  you  were,  and  did  you  tell  him  your  name '! 
—  No  doubt  he  did. 

I>id  In-  tell  you  you  must  be  identified? — I  know  lie  asked  me 
unusual  nuestions  for  a  manager  of  a  bank,  which  iu- 
dueed  me  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  lie  did  not  know  hist' 
and   further  than  that  1  told  him.  I  believe,  I  left  the   fin 
his  hand  to  collect,  or  something  like  that. 

I  till  you  call  again  on  the  19th  May  in  that  year  for  the  in. 

.1  went  in  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  I  had  an  uncrossed 
cheque  to  tret  cashed. 

Mid  you  then  resume  your  conversation  about  identifi 
and  did  that  lead  to  a  mention  of  the  TlCiuu.mNE  Case? — I  do  not 
recollect.     Very  likely  :  my  name  was  pretty  much  noised  abroad 
ie  days  in  connection  with  it.     1  have  seen  him  once  since 
in  London. 

Mid  you  tell  Mr.  TOWNSI;XI>  that  you  knew  ROGER  Tien 
as  if  you  and  lie  had  been  brothers ? — I  cannot  say  if  I  spoke 
about  him  at  all.     1  daresay  I  did.     It  is  the  very  thing  I  should 
aid. 

Did    you  tell  him   you   had  in   your  possession   documents 
entrusted  to  you  by  ROGER  TICHBORNE  when  leaving  which  would 
completely  upset  this  man's  pretensions  ? — I  think  I  very  likely 
at  too,  and  I  think  the  case  has  proved  it. 

I  want  to  know  what  documents  are  referred  to — documents 
entrusted  to  you  by  ROGEH  when  leaving? — 150  of  his  letters, 
which  you  have  heard  read. 

That  is  all? — That  is  all — nothing  else  could  be  in  my  memory. 

Did  you  hear  the  question  ? — I  do — entrusted  to  me. 

Entrusted  to  you  by  the  real  ROGER  when  leaving? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  1  used  the  word  "  entrusted  " ;  I  think  it 
more  likely  I  used  the  words,  "  letters  written  to  me." 

Are  you  prepared  to  deny  this,  or  do  you  admit  it,  that  you  had 
documents  by  you  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  I  never  had  docu- 
ments in  the  way  you  would  have  me  allude  to.  it. 

Listen.  That  you  had  documents  by  you,  entrusted  to  you  by 
the  real  ROGER  when  leaving,  and  which  would  completely  upset 
this  man's  pretensions? — 1  do  not  believe  I  used  the  words. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  swear  it,  but  if  I  used  them,  I  am  prepared  to  swear  it  had  no 
allusion  to  anything  but  the  letters,  which  were  the  only  thing 
I  had  in  my  possession. 

Entrusted  to  you  by  the  real  ROGER  TICHBORNE  when  leaving—- 
did you  use  those  words  or  not  ? — I  do  riot  remember  using  them, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

And  did  not  you  further  state  that  you  had  those  documents, 
and  were  able  to  produce  them? — I  daresay  I  did,  if  they  referred 
to  the  letters. 

1  am  not  talking  of  letters;  I  speak  of  documents? — Then  I 
do  not  remember  ;  I  call  the  letters  documents,  so  far  as  used  in 
that  way. 

And  did  not  you  go  on  to  say  that  no  one  but  yourself  and  the 
real  ROGER  knew  the  contents  of  the  documents? — No,  I  never 
said  that  word.  That  I  will  swear  distinctly,  and  produce  Mr. 
TOWNSKND  to  confute  me  if  he  dare. 

Well,  you  will  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him? — I 
hope  I  shall.  I  can  tell  you  of  another  conversation  of  his,  which 
perhaps  he  has  not  related  to  you. 

I  put  it  to  you  again  whether  you  did  not  say  to  Mr.  TOWNSEKD 
no  one  but  yourself  and  the  real  Sir  ROGER  knew  the  contents  of 
the  documents  to  which  you  were  alluding? — I  will  swear  I  never 
.said  anything  of  the  sort — most  distinctly  and  emphatically  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  TOWNSEND,  as  manager  of  a 
bank,  had  any  right  tojconfide  to  you  transactions  with  his  cus- 
tomers. Perhaps  his  employers  should  inquire  as  to  that. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  BOYD  ? — Yes,  very 
well  by  name.  I  remember  seeing  her. 

Mill  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  her  at  her  house  with 

reference  to  this  case? — Yes,  but  that  was  preceded  by  a  conver- 

i  1  had  with  her  in  Regent-street,  where  I  accidentally  met 

her  with  her  sister,  and  she  stopped  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to 

her  house. 

I  am  asking  about  a  conversation  first? — Yes,  but  let  the  other 
be  explained,  otherwise  it  will  not  appear  why  I  went  to  her 

Did  she  say  to  you  that  she  thought  the  Claimant  the  rightful 
heir? — No,  she  did  not. 

And  did  she  ask  you  what  you  thought? — No,  she  did  not  ask 
me  that.  1  am  sure,  because  she  knew  what  1  thought. 

And  did  you  then  make  this  reply — "  Never  mind,  I  dare  not 
say  what  1  think.  Should  it  be  him  it  will  be  my  ruin"? — No,  I 
did  not.  You  have  got  a  very  ably  concocted  instruction  to  suit 


totally  contrary  to  tl. 
and  1    .-lull   a>k    permission  of  his   lordship   to 

The  I, oi:i)  Ci  :   Certainly. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  deny  it.  evidently? — I  do,  as  put  b\ 

Now  give  your  explanation  ? — I  met  this  person.  \\ 
tell  ,  liritnus,  in  Regent-Street     I  had  more  than  . 

:  her  when  I  called  upon  Mr.  ISuKPUS  and  his  wife.  She  told 
me  she  had  been  called  upon  by  a  very  nice-looking  gentleman, 
whom  sli  in  solicitor 

— I  will  not  mention   his  name;  that  he  had  t;  .  a'lon 

her  to  make  a  declaration. 

The    L>;:i>Cni  ? — She  did  not 

know  his   name,   though  she  described   him   BO  ^raphieal';, 

oiild  be  no  mistake :  therefore  I  have  no  right  to  say  his 
name.     He  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  make 
said  that  Mr.  BUIUIUS  had  repeated  to  her  exactly  the  words  Mr. 

:.Y  has  repeated.     Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  etiou 
b  my  memory,  because  they  were  exactly  the  w 

Dr.  KENE.U.Y:   What  I  asked  was  whether  sin  ou  she 

thought  the  Claimant  was  the  rightful  heir,  and  asked  you  what 
you  thought,  and  that  you  made  answer — ••  Never  mind.  : 
not  say  what  I  think.     Should  it  be  him  it  will  be  my  ruin"? — 
It  is  quite  false,  my  lord.     I  said  this  to  Mr.  l!i  KIH'S  on  cut 
sion — "  If  this  thing  comes  to  a  trial,  the  exposure  may  involve 
me  in,  it  may  be  my  ruin,'1  and  so  far  it  has  come  to  wh. 
saw  yesterday,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  words. 
But  she  went  on  farther  to  say  that  this  gentleman  waited  on  her 
to  prevail  on  her  to  make  a  statement,  and  she  said  if  I  went  on 
to  her  house  she  would  show  me  the  statement.     I  was  very 
anxious  indeed  to  know  what  this  statement  was,  and  I  went  to 
her  house. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Where  did  she  live? — Somewhere 
at  Bayswater.     I  forget  the  street,  and  I  went  there  especially  to 
see  that  statement,  and  she  declined  to  show  it  to  me.      ; 
the  concoction  from  one  end  to  the  other.     When  Mrs.  l!oYii 
appears  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  her  version.* 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Now,  do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
LEWIS  ? — Oh,  I  have  known  so  many  of  the  name  in  my  life- 
considering  I  have  lived  iu  Wales  you  will  easily  understand  that. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  LEWIS  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  you 
in  Wales? — Never  in  my  life. 

THOMAS  LEWIS  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

You  never  had  a  person  in  your  employ  named  T  ;  > M  \s  I . 
— No  ;  seriously  and  truly  no  ;  never.     Your  instructions  are  all 
wrong. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Mr.  GOSFORD  ! 

The  WITNESS  :  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  if  I  say  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  but  at  the  same  time   1 
like  that  sort  of  observation. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  They  have  sometiavs  been  allowed 
on  a  Trial,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  not  before  me,  and  I  do  not  sanc- 
tion them. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  can  see  that  Dr.  KENEALY  is  so  sincere,  and 
his  instructions  are  wrong. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  have  no  means  of  knowledge  to  go  upon  but 
my  instructions. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  and  refrain  in  future. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  THOMAS  LEWIS  you  say  was  never  an  agent  of 
yours  in  Wales? — Never. 

After  your  return  from  Gravesend  did  you  say  to  Mr.  LEWIS, 
' '  By  God,  TOM  !  he  is  the  man ;  there  will  be  a  hell  of  a  row  "  ? — 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  on  which  the  above 
questions  were  put.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  SroFFORTH  : — 

"  -'•!,  Red  Lion-strei't.  Wnndsworth,  tith  July,  1871. 

"  SIB, — I  was  out  to  dinner  on  Sunday  last,  and  in  course  of  con- 
versation the  TICHBORNE  Trial  was  mentioned,  and  from  what  I  heard 
I  am  in  a  position  to  produce  a  person  who  is  willing  to  state  ox  OATH 
that  Mr.  GOSFORD  told  thorn  distinctly  as  follows : — 

"  /  know  it  is  Sir  Eager,  but  I  dare  not  say  so,  as  it  tcovhl  Ic  mi/  ruin. 
Do  all  you  can  to  persuade  Burdus  to  art  or  stick  to  our  side ;  it  would 
pay  him  better. 

"  His  visit  to  this  person  was  not  of  an  honourable  character,  as  can 
be  proved  by  his  conduct. 

"  I  shall  bo  at  liberty  on  Saturday  from  two  o'clock  till  six,  and 
would  come  to  yon,  but  I  cannot  walk  so  fur,  and  I  am  too  poor  to  pay 
inv  way  there. — Yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  "  W.  A.  BURDUS. 

"  P.S. — You  may  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  communication." 

[Copy.] 

July  ].->,  1871. 

Mrs.  Born.  ">,  Westmoreland-road,  Bayswater,  states  that  some  time 
in  January  or  February  she  was  iu  conversation  with  Mr.  UOSFORD 
at  hor  own  house  (Mr.  lli'itin's  is  Mrs.  Bovn's  brothor-in-law,  and  be 
formerly  resided  at  Tichborne  as  agent  for  Sir  ALFRED).  Mrs.  BOTD 
said  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  that  she  thought  the  Claimant  was  the  rightful 
heir,  mid  asked  him  what  ho  thought.  He  replied,  "  Never  mind 
what  I  think.  I  dare  not  say  what  I  think.  Should  it  be  him,  it 
would  bo  uiy  ruin." 

Mrs.  Hovi)  would  not  tell  me  more  than  that,  but  said  she  would  do 
FO  at  a  future  time.  I  think  she  desires  a  ffe,  as  she  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  say  what  she  did.  I  think  she  could  say  more,  but  nho  is  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  who  does  not  know  whore  she  is,  and  she 
protests  against  being  examined  as  a  witness,  as  it  would  give  infor- 
mation to  her  husband  of  her  whereabouts. 


JCNE  24,  1873.] 
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No.     I  never  had  a  more  hearty  laugh  than  when  I  read  that  in 
one  of  Mr.  ONSLOW'S  speeches,  as  being  attributed  to  me.     I  think 
it  was  Mr.  ONFLOW'S.     I  have  known  many  of  the  name  of  LEWIS, 
und  amongst  them  one  may  have  been  THOMAS  ;  but  I  never  had 
aim'iin'T  to  do  with  a  THOMAS  LEWIS  in  the  shape  of  business. 
Then  you  did  not  say  that  ?— No.     You  say  THOMAS  LEWIS  ? 
That  is  the  name  given  to  me  ? — Then  it  is  all  wrong. 
Did  you  have  a  person  earned  LEWIS  ?     Probably,  THOMAS  may 
be  inaccurate? — No,  nor  LEWIS.     1  have  had  transactions  with 
men  of  the  name  of  LEWIS  down  there  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
letting  them  grass  land,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  nothing  else. 
There  is  one  fourth  of  the  population  there  called  LEWIS. 

1)-)  you  remember  shooting  one-  with   UO<IEI:    TICUBOP.XE   at 
ire,  and  having  a  luncheon  with  him  afterwards  at  a  place 
called  Hedge-corner? — No. 

You  do  not  remember  it? — No. 

Were  there  two  women  planting  trees  thereat  the  time? — No. 

LUCY  MILLER  and  ANX  \VITIIEKS  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  do  uot  re.njtuber  it,  or  that  it  is  not 

true  ? — It  is  not  true.     1  tell  you  why 

You  can  tell  me  everything  when  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion.— I  have  answered.    Now.  I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  not  true. 
No,  I  do  not  want  it? — 1  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
been  glad. 

1  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  then  you  can  explain. 
Did  you  express  a  wish  that  they  should  work  extra  that  day  to 
finish  the  planting  and  that  you  would  give  them  some  tea  and 
suirar? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  or  the 
time,  and  I  was  not  there  shooting.  I  shall  ask  your  lordship's 
permission  to  state  it,  if  the  Doctor  does  not  give  me  an  oppor- 
tuii. 

Did  he  ask  these  women  to  pick  some  foxglove  and  take  to 
Tichborne  Park? — No  ;  he  did  on  some  other  occasion. 

I  am  asking  you  then? — It  never  occurred  while  I  was  with 
him.  I  am  glad  you  specify  the  place,  because  if  it  had  been 
about  Tichborne  I  should  have  been  in  doubt  whether  possibly  I 
had  such  a  conversation. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  TILHENGE  ? — No,  I  never 
heard  the  name. 

Or  any  n*me  sounding  that  way? — No,  I  never  heard  any 
name  like  it. 

Did  you  inquire  from  the  women  how  much  they  had  been  paid 

for  their  work  ? — Certainly  not ;  no  conversation  with  them  up 

there  on  the  subject — not  with  ROGER  TICHBORXE.     Mind  I  am 

speaking  of  having  any  such  conversation  with  ROGER  TICHBORXE. 

I  am  not  saying  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  you  commenced  it. 

You  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  were  together  shooting  ? — No,  we 

were  not. 

And  it  is  incident  to  that  that  this  conversation,  I  am  instructed, 
took  place? — Then,  if  I  understand,  it  would  not  have  taken 
place,  because  I  was  never  up  there  shooting  with  him.  Before 
you  leave  the  subject,  I  shall  ask  his  lordship's  permission  to 
explain  why  I  could  not  have  been  there. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  you,  and,  after  that,  if  there 
is  anything  you  wish  to  explain  you  can  make  it  to  the  Court. 
The  WITNESS  :  But  I  can  make  it  so  palpably  plain. 
Dr.  KESEALY  :  Did  he  ride  his  horse  over  a  fence,  and  did  you 
say  you  will  ruin  that  horse,  as  you  did  one  before  ? — Would  he 
be  likely  to  ride  his   horse  over  a  fence  when  shooting  or  at 
luncheon. 

It  was  neither  at  shooting  nor  at  luncheon? — You  said  it  was 
incident  to  this  occasion. 
That  was  not  so  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  labourer  of  the  name  of  Joax  MAXXS? — No  ;  I 
do  not  know  a  Joiix  MANXS  ;  I  never  did. 

Was  lie  employed  to  dig  holes  for  the  women  to  put  the  trees 
in  ? — I  do  not  know  a  labourer  of  the  name.  I  employed  hun- 
dreds of  labourers  in  my  time,  and  there  may  have  been  one  of 

unie  of  MASXS. 

As  you  know  nothing  about  that  matter  it  is  useless  my 
pursuing  it  with  you? — Quite  so.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  when  I 
have  the  opportunity,  that  I  was  not  up  there  shooting. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  yesterday  whether,  in  the 
interview  you  had  with  the  Defendant,  on  the  journey  up  from 
Gravesend,  Mr.  HOLMES  did  not  sit  apart? — Yes,  he  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  carriage. 

And  I  understand  he  took  no  part  in  the  conversation? — I  do 
not  remember  whether  he  spoke  going  up,  but  I  believe  not. 
\Ve  sat  on  one  side  and  he  on  the  other,  and  as  the  Defendant 
spoke  very  often,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  by  turning  his  head  like 
just  over  his  shoulder,  I  am  very  sure  there  were  things  Mr. 
HOLMES  did  not  hear. 

LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say 
whether  he  heard  anything? — No,  I  cannot  I  can  undertake  to 
say  generally  in  the  carriage  he  did  not  join  in  the  conversation. 
But  a  man  may  not  join  and  yet  hear  it?— Well,  I  think  he 
must  have  heard  some  things.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  you  when 
he  comes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  and  the  Defendant  speak  in  such  a 
loud  tone  that  you  think  Mr.  HOLMES  heard?— No;  just  the 
contrary.  Some  of  the  things  the  Claimant  said  in  a  very 
mysterious  lone  of  voice. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief  had  Mr.  HOLMES  any  means  at  all  of 
hearing  accurately  what  took  place  between  you  and  the  Defend- 


ant? — No,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  HOLMES  had  in  the  carriage.  I  am 
sure  by  the  common  movement  of  the  train  he  would  not  have 
heard  many  things  that  passed. 

When  there  was  a  Lady  ALFRED  TICIIBORXE  was  not  it  usual  to 
distinguish  between  her  and  Lady  TICHBORNE  the  Dowager  by 
calling  the  latter  Lady  JAMES  TICHBORNE  ? — No  ;  never  in  my 
recollection. 

Never  in  your  recollection  ? — No  ;  we  always  called  her  the 
Dowager. 

You -made  an  answer  in  Chancery,  did  not  you? — Yes,  a  long 
while  ago.  I  remember  it  on  account  of  the  attachment  I  suffered. 
Now,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  never  called  Lady  JAM ES 
TICHBOUNE  ? — I  do  not  know  what  other  people  called  her ;  I  have 
no  doubt  in  writing  or  in  affidavits,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  she 
would  be  called  Lady  JAMES  TICHBOUNE. 

That  is  all  I  want  ? — She  may  or  may  not  have  been ;  I  never 
called  or  heard  her  called  so. 

Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  distinction  between 
herself  and  Lady  ALFRED? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Mr.  GOSFORD  has  hot  said  it  was  ever  done. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  done,  but  if 
it  was  done,  I  never  called  .her  Lady  JAMES. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   The  reason  fur  not  ilinmj  it  i«  t1u.it  it 
dit  in  flu1  ilfiitf/kter  of  an  ear/  or  a  peer  of'  !i  ii/!i<  r  run  /,-(.'.' 

The  WITNESS  :  It  will  be  totally  inaccurate  to  call  her  Lady 
JAMES. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  imply  that,  instead  of 
being  a  baronet's  widow,  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Lord  JAMES 
TICHBORNE? — The  thing  never  occurred. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  ought  not  clearly  to  be  according  to  the  rules 
of  Court,  but  I  am  endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  this  witness 
whether  practically  although  inaccurately  she^was  not  so  called  ? 
— I  never  heard  her  called  it,  I  always  spoke  to  her  and  heard  her 
called  as  the  Dowager,  and  young  Lady  ALFRED  as  young  Lady 
TICHBORNE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  when  spoken  of? — AVhen 
spoken  of. 

But  Dr.  KEXEALY  is  asking  when  writing  letters  if  you  addressed 
the  wife  of  Sir  ALFRED  you  would  not  have  written  to  her  as  Lady 
ALFRED  TICHBORNE? — No,  the  Honourable  Lady  TICUBORNE,  of 
course,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  in  writing,  as  I  have  done 
not  very  often,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  write  to  Lady  JAMES, 
I  always  addressed  her  as  Lady  TICHBORNE,  not  Lady  JAMES,  there 
was  no  other  Lady  TICHBOUNE  then. 

Not  at  that  time,  but  Dr.  KENEALY  is  calling  your  attention  to 
a  time  when  there  were  two  Lady  TICIIHORNES,  the  Dowager  and 
Lady  TICHBORNE  proper? — Well,  I  never  altered  my  mode  of 
addressing  her,  my  lord  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  remem  ber  the  time  when  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY  was  dying  ? — Yes,  quite  well. 

Were  you  present  a  short  time  before? — I  was  present  a  short 
time  before,  not  actually  at  his  death  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Did  he  strongly  recommend  MOORE  and  BOGLE  to  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  to  her  future  protection  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  named 
I."'.LE  at  some  time  or  another,  although  I  do  not  remember  the 
occasion.  MOORE  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not  have  named. 

MOOUK  was  not  named? — No,  not  that  MOORE — the  MOORE  he 
would  have  named  would  have  been  the  father  of  JOHN  Mooni:, 
an  old  faithful  servant  and  butler  for  many  years,  and  as  highly 
respectable  a  man  as  ever  walked  the  earth. 

Now  you  produce  an  anonymous  letter,  and  I  think  that  letter 
speaks  of  a  likaness,  what  has  become  of  the  likeness  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  it  alludes  to. 

"  Mr.  GOSFORD,  look  at  those  likenesses?" — Yes. 

Did  it  contain  the  likenesses? — Nothing  whatever  more  than 
when  I  gave  it  to  you. 

"  And  see  if  you  cannot  see  a  likeness  to  your  master's  son?" — 
None  whatever.  It  must  have  come  from  some  one  in  the  case 
referring  to  the  likenesses  which  had  been  smudged,  as  they  say  ; 
it  could  have  come  from  no  one  else. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  fixed  the  exact  time  when  you  say 
you  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  raised  £500  for  ROGER  ?— No,  not  the 
exact  time  ;  it  was  during  the  time  he  was  at  Canterbury. 

Was  it  in  1852  ? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  am  sure 
it  was. 

Did  you  come  up  to  London  specially  to  help  him  raise  that? 
— Not  to  help  him  raise  it,  he  named  it  first  to  me,  and  then  I 
asked  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  and  then  he  went  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and 
settled  it. 

1  understand  he  told  you  he  wanted  it  for  tandem,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — That  was  a  joking  reason  he  gave. 

U'heii  he  said  jokingly  that  he  wanted  it  for  tandem,  you  did 
not  believe  that  ? — No ;  I  thought  partly  it  was  the  reason  because 
he  bought  a  tandem  and  an  additional  horse  or  two. 

Did  you  see  him  driving  tandem  in  town  ? — Yes,  and  rode  with 
him  many  a  time. 

\Vi  -re  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  with  him  there  in  my  life — I  was  once 
with  him  at  Yauxhall. 

But  never  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  ? — Never,  that  I  remember. 
In  London,  knocking  about,  I  may  have  been  there  with  him  ;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  not. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  destroyed  the  sealed  packet 
some  time  before  you  went  into  Wales,  is  that  correct  ? — Yes, 
quite  true. 
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In  tin-  v  lier  tli.-ni  tliat. 

you  and  Mrs.  .ii    the  habit  of  .>fth,1t 

scaled  picket    an-1  '>y  any  particular  name?  —  1  ilo  not 

think  \v.  .'it    il  probably   for   yours.     I  think  it  w., 

gof  when  it  was  given  to  mo,  and  at  the 

time  of   ! 

voi  1  it.     1  w.i 

know  from  you  whether  that  document 

par. 

The  I,oi:i>  dm  :  That   w.i-;   the  nun.'  of  your  place, 

was  it?  —  The  name  of  tho  farm.    '1  lie  "  y"  is  dropped  in  Taiiylan. 

foot  of  a  mountain,  or  something  of  that 
\I.V  :   Now  look   at  the   first  two    lines  of   th.-r 
and  then  hand  it  baek  tome?  —  "  I  send  you  the  interesting 
aieiit.'' 

I  did  not  ask  you  to  read  it. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Let  me  see  it. 

Dr.  KI.NEAI.Y  :     You  are  not  entitled  to  unless  it  is  put  in. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Surely  if  a  witness  is  asked  to  look  at  a  docu- 
ment ! 

The  Loi:u  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  I  called  him  to  look  at  it  just  to  refresh  his 
memory. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  all  in  my  memory,  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y:  Cau  you  tell  me  the  date  that  was  written  to 
you?  —  It  was  written  to  me  when  I  was  stopping  at  Plowden. 
When  was  that  ?  —  I  cannot  tell  you. 

What  year?  —  It  was  after  the  commencement  of  this  affair. 
"Was  it  written  after  the  year  1800?  —  Yes,  long  after. 
The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  d,j  not  knuw  whether 

•it  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  None. 

The  LORD  CUIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  is  it  from?  —  It  is  from  iny 
wife. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  is  a  letter  to  the  witness  in  the  box.  I  want 
to  make  no  mystery  about  it.  Was  it  about  1868?  —  Very  likely 
it  was  after  the  return  of  the  Claimant  to  England. 

You  have  read  it,  though  I  did  not  want  you  to  read  it  ?  —  1 
should  like  it  all  read  out. 

I  want  to  know  what  is  the  interesting  document  mentioned  in 
the  letter,  if  it  is  not  the  sealed  packet?  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  was. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  any  portion  of  the  letter  is  to 
be  read,  the  whole  must  be. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  not  the  least  objection.  I  did  not  want 
him  to  read  any,  but  only  to  refresh  his  memory  about  the  docu- 
ment. * 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes  ;  you  asked  him  what  the  inter- 
esting document  referred  to. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  is  because  he  put  it  upon  me. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  beg  your  pardon.     You  put  it  into 
his  hand. 

Dr.  KENEAEY  :  Simply  to  refresh  his  memory  ;  nothing  else. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  But  you  asked  him  upon  a  passage 
in  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  lord,  I  am  not  withholding  the  letter.  Let 
Mr.  r.i(-Ki;n;N-  read  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  My  lord,  as  1  know  nothing  about  it  more  than 
the  words  expressed,  had  not  it  better  be  reserved,  and  let  my 
wife  explain  her  own  letter? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  learned  Counsel  is  entitled  to 
ask  you. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  will  answer  any  question  he  likes. 
Master  COCKBURK  : 

"Tanylan,  Thursday. 

"DEAR  HOB,  —  I  send  you  the  interesting  document  and  am 
glad  enough  to  find  there  is  some  hope  of  seeing  you  to-morrow 
the  girls  are  wild  at  the  thought  —  MARY  is  much  better  and  I  hope 
will  be  all  right  in  another  day  or  so.  I  have  lixed  Monday  for 
her  return  so  you  will  have  a  couple  of  days  together.  TI:OT  did 
not  turn  up  again  last  night  and  I  vowed  I  would  not  send  again 
—  it  seems  an  Irish  cousin  arrived  and  they  would  not  let  him 
come  —  all  were  to  be  in  Chester  to-day  to  see  the  old  town  and 
TROT  mad.'  his  appearance  about  half  an  hour  ago  —  he  seen 
have  enjoyed  himself  immensely.  Of  course  the  hunter  is  the 
first  thing  ami  he  is  now  off  to  give  her  a  st.ivloli.  They  finished 
thrashing  to-diy  and  KINEOAN  shall  have  a  sample  ready  to  take 
to  l'n:i:ri:  to-morrow  unless  you  come  home  in  time  to  settle 
differently  —  he  is  all  right  again.  Hoping  so  soon  to  see  you  will 
only  add  that  with  best  love  from  us  all  1  am  —  Your  devoted  wife 

" 


i  Mil  it  ami  referred  it  to  my  wife,  and 

she  will  tell 

Mr.  re  was  something  in  the  letter? 

The  LOI;I,  i 

Dr.  KIA-EAI.Y  :  II  ive  you  no  re< 
—  I  think  very  lii. 

i   1  was  in  the  habit  0  y  now  and  thci, 

London.      I  think  Very  probably  1  s.-n|  it  her  and  she  returned  it 
to  me  fi,r  th-  id  of  Mr.  J'I.O\VIH.N  and   the   p. 

I  think  that  was  i  ut.  and  I  have  not  t  >    idea 

in  my  mind   that  -d  with  this  case  in  ai 

ut,  my  lord.  wl..  4  tell  you  what  it  was,  I  can  tell 

you  what  it  W;LS  not  m  !v,and  that  is  what  D. 

lo  know,  that  I  ran  swear  to. 
Mr.  •'  il  :  It  was  .  not; 

-  sueh  a  t  'it  of. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:   You  say  it  was  something  to  a:  le?  — 

Why,  the  words  are  ironical  —  just  the  words  v.  1  have 

i  to  any  of  the  dry  papers  Mr.  <  'ri.us-.,  io\  would  have  sent 
her  —  they  are  the  ironical  words  of  a  lady. 

When  did  Mr.  DOHINSON  ask  you  what  that  interesting  docu- 
ment meant?  —  After  Mr.  SPOITORTH,  who  accompanied 
sort  over  that  box  of  papers,  thought  it  of  such  great  moment  ass 
to  pick  it  out  and  produce  it  at  the  last  Trial,  or  it  was  ready  for 
production  at  the  last  Trial. 

Was  it  after  the-  Trial  was  over?  —  Xo,  it  would  not 
I  should  think  it  was  during  a  break  in  the  Trial  —  yes,  during 
the  vacation. 

!•'.  veil  then,  you  forgot  what  the  document  was?  —  i 

You  could  not  explain  it  to  Mr.   Donis'sox?—  \,  .. 

every  bit  of  rubbish  sent  backwards  and  forwards  in  that 

Was  anybody  present  when  you  destroyed  that  sea 
as  you  say  ?  —  No  one. 

Did  I  understand  you  that  Mr-  did  know  of  the  con- 

tents of  the  sealed  packet?  —  I  am  sure  she  did  know  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sealed  packet  as  represented  by  me  over  and  over 
again.  1  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  when  did  she  first  know  of  it? 
—  I  should  think  very  soon  after  lloi:]-:i:  Ti  .irst  gave  it 

to  me.     It  was  one  of  those  confidential  things  man  and  wife 
would  talk  about  and  to  nobody  else,  and  /  . 
it  i/fur.-i  and  yean  before  /"  left  / 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  must  bo  a  little  hasty 
there,  because  the  document  was  not  given  to  you  until  January, 
"' 


Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   What  i.s  the  d:n 
Muter  COCKBDKN  :   Th.  •  :'ite. 

Dr.  KKNEU.Y  :   But  In-  says  he  thinks  lie  received  it  in  I 

in   tin-   winter;  because  I  was  down  at   1'lowden   shooting 
with  Mr.  1'  lit  came  to  me  there.* 

<  'an  you  give  any  explanation  whatever  as  to  what  that  interest- 
ing document  wu.^  if  not  t'::<-  sealed  packet?  —  Xot  the  sli 
my  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  DOIUNSON.  When  it  was 
found  amongst  my  wife's  private  letters,  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
met  with  her  correspondence  at  the  office  in  Liverpool,  and  he 
referred  to  me  whether  I  could  xplanation  of  it,  and  1 


*    PLOWREX  the  cousin  of  Lady  KAIX  i  a 


)-',  and  he  left  in  February,  1853?—  That  was  about  fourteen 
months  before. 

Months  may  be  true,  but  you  said  years?  —  Did  I 
Then  I  am  subject  to  correction.     I  mean  soon  after  1  got  it  I 
named  it  to  her.     I  do  not  know  —  she  will  tell  you  whether  or 
not  she  read  it.     I  know  I  opened  it  myself  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  MEU.OI;  :  Before  you  destroyed  it,  you  mean?  —  Yes, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  ;  ath 
like  that  but  I  cannot  swear  ;  but  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  it 
was  what  I  have  told  to  the  Court  and  the  Jury  and  notii 
and  that  I  do  wish  to  be  impressed  on  everybody. 

1!  --examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  fix  the  date  ?  —  I  am  very  sorry  ; 
I  worked  the  date  out,  and  have  the  date  at  home.  That  I  could 
swear  to  from  pencilling  in  a  pocket-book. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  not  got  it  now?  —  1  have 
not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  there  any  possible  reason  why  you  should 
have  wanted  that  document  to  be  sent  to  you  even  if  you  had  it? 

—  It  is  an  utter  improbability,  any  re  ison.     If  I  had  it,  it  was  not 
a  thing  I  should  have  produced  to  a  shooting  party.     It  is  an 
absurdity. 

You  say  it  had  absolutely  no  reference  to  that  at  all  ?— 
do  not  think  the  thing  sent  back  had  any  reference  to  the  TICH- 
HORXI-:  Case  at  all. 

Now,  we  have  been  speaking  about  Mr.  HOLMES.  You  say  that 
he  sat  in  the  carriage  with  you,  and  could  not  hear  distinctly  all 
that  occurred  in  the  carriage?  —  No.  '•  he  could  not. 

How  near  about  was  it  that  he  sat  ?  —  If  I  i       -!i    •:.  after  ask; 
the  person  to  get  out,   he  got  into  the   curriai 
back  to  the  engine.     The  Claimant  sat  next  the  doorai  we  got  in, 
or  in  the  centre  seat  as  we  got  in,  and  I  :  limant's 

right  hand 

Mr.  Hoi.  MI;;,  of  course,  knew  the  object  of  your  conversation 
in  the  train?  —  1  suppose  lie  did. 

Had  he  been   present  at  the   hotel  when    you  coin- 
during  thai  -rview?  —  Yes,  the  wh 

The  l.o!:n  Cini-.i  :  And  did  he  hear  the  conversation  ? 

—  Yes,  he  heard  it. 

Mr.  Il.WKiXs  :  And  he  W!  from  the  comm 

merit  to  the  end?—  From  ut   the  Claimant  entered  the 

until  he  \\  ,ain. 

Dili  he  take  par;  in  that  conversation? 

Dr.  Ki'M  MI  :   Did  I  ask  one  word  about  that  conversation  in 
ir  at  (iravoscnd  ?      I  confined  my  questions  to  what  took 
place  on  the  journey  from  (iravesend. 

The   I  :   Yes,  but  the  object  of  that  was  to 

show  that  Mr.  H.M.MES  did  not  hear  that  conversation,  and  ; 
fore,  of  course,  he  i  -  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  anything  of 
what  the  witnesi  has  said. 
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Dr.  Ki'.NK.u.v:  Precisely. 

The  I.Di:i)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  quite  right.  In  order  to 
avert  tin?  remark  that  otherwise  might  bo  made,  that  if  the  wit- 
ness is  capable  of  being  contradicted,  you  might  call  Mr.  HOLMES 
for  that  purpose,  that  is  quite  right.  Then  Mr.  HAWKINS,  in 
order  to  take  off  some  part  of  the  cogency  of  the  observation, 
proposes  to  show  that  at  part  of  the  conversation  which  took 
place  before  they  got  into  the  train,  Mr.  HOLMES  was  present  and 
did  hear  it ;  and  therefore  if  there  is  any  doubt  or  inaccuracy 
as  to  tin-  statement  made  by  the  witness,  Mr.  HOLMES  is  capable 
of  being  called. 

Dr.  KENXALT  :  My  contention  is  that  that  has  been  shown 
already  on  direct  examination,  and  there  is  no  necessity  there- 
fore of  going  through  it  again. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  far  as  that  goes,  Mr.  HAWKINS, 
perhaps  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  done,  my  lord. 


I!y  the  JURY  :  Which  of  them  was  it  asked  this  stranger  to 
leave  them  to  themselves? — Mr.  HOLMES,  the  moment  he  opened 
the  door  and  saw  a  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  said,  "  Would  VMM 
oblige  me,  Sir,  as  we  have  business  to  talk  over,  to  take  yonr 
seat  in  another  carriage?" 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  there  was  a  reason  you  were  desirous  of 
j  giving  as  to  why  you  could  not  have  been  shooting  with  UOOEU 
TICIIBORNE  at  Colemore? — Yes,  Sir  HENRY  TICIUSOUNF.  had  given 
the  fishing  over  Colemore,  Prior's  Dean,  West  Tisted,  and 
Hawkley  Estates  between  Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  MAUTINEAU.  They 
preserved  the  estates,  kept  their  own  keepers,  and  the  game  was 
strictly  preserved.  When  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  succeeded  he 
continued  this  permission  ;  it  was  simply  a  permission  ;  it  was  not 
let.  It  was  the  courteous  friendly  act  of  one  country  gentleman 
to  another.  AVhen  I  went  to  Tichborne  in  1847,  that  was  the 
existing  state  of  things.  It  continued  up  to  the  very  date  of 
Sir  EDWARD'S  death,  and  up  to  that  time  I  think,  although  I  have 


GENERAL    VIKW    OF    SANTIAGO. 


II   my  life,  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  I  was  never  on  any 

in  present  at  a  day's  shooting  at  Colemore,  Prior's  Dean, 

I  nr  I  lawkh'y,  or  any  of  the  upper  part  of  the  property, 

except  on  a  few  occasions  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  SCOTT  and 

Mr.  M 

The.  LOUD  CHII.I  JpSTICE :  The  shooting  was  considered  ex- 
clusively theirs?— Neither  Sir  KIAVAI-.U  DOU«;IITY,  nor  Roc-Eli 
TlCBBOBKI,  nor  1,  could  have  thought  of  setting  foot  on  that 
portion  of  property  with  a  gun,  my  lord. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  You   have  been   asked  to-day,  as  to  whether 

you  remember  anything  about  these  women  planting  trees,  or 

:IBOI:XK  asking  them  to  pick  some  fox-gloves:  did  you 

ever  hear  it  suggested  that  such  an  incident  had  occurred  until 

to-day  '< — Oh,  never. 

fn  all  the  conversations  you  had  with  the  Defendant,  that  is 
to  say  at  Gravesend  or  coming  up  in  the  train,  or  when  he  was 


examined,  did  you  ever  hear  him  suggest  any  such  thing  occurred  ? 
— Never  heard  an  allusion  to  it  until  half-an-hour  ago. 

Now,  as  to  your  exclamation  to  LEWIS,  was  that  on  your  return 
from  Gravesend — "  By  God,  TOM,  that  is  the  man"? — No,  that 
does  not  refer  to  that  occasion  ;  that  does  not  refer  to  any  pos- 
sible occasion  then. 

Hut  you  say  it  never  occurred  ? — I  say  it  never  occurred  any- 
where. 

Did  you  ever  to  anybody  exclaim  that  was  ROGER  TlCHBOKNB? 
— Never,  never.  I  never  believed  so,  thought  so,  or  said  so. 
That  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  some  hotel 
in  Carmarthen.  I  remember  reading  it  and  laughing  over  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  conversation  with  whom? — This 
imaginary  TOM  LEWIS. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  One  question  about  Mrs.  BOYD.  Who  and 
what  is  Mrs.  BOYD? — I  would  rather  not  say  anything  about  her. 
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I  would  not  unless  compelled.     She  is  thu  sister  of  Mrs.  IJui:nus. 

'i  her. 

>iid  she  give 

iption  of  him'.'  i   no  difficulty  in 

iu.iking  out  who  it  was. 

From  tin1  description  who  did  you  think? — 1  hope  you  will  not 
1  maybe  mistaken.     She  did  not  know 
:  was. 

Mr.  Jnati  B:  It  is  not  wortli  while. 

Mr.    HAWKINS:    Vou  say  it  was  one  of    tlio  solicitors? — Yes, 
•ii"ii.      1  care  nothing  about  saying  it. 
id.  but  1  wouM  rather  not. 

Now  with  regard  to  •  i y  :   did  you 

:.  or  who  was  it  .s:iw  i1  .' — 1  do  not  think, 

,v  one  of  the  ( '  \si:s,  not  in  Poole. 
Mr.  II  -  a  friend   of   mine.     The. 

Hi1  t'ollowd  up  the  inquiry  1  put  him  in  eoiaaiunieatioii 
with  Mr.  Ci  u.lNt,r»N,  and  I  looked  over  and  gave  him  oldletteis 
of  his  this  morning  in  which  he  says  speeially,  "  1  have  seen  Mr. 

Xow,  you   were    a.-ked,  in   tlie  course  of    yesterday,  about   a 
conversation  you   were  supposed  to  have  had  with  Mr.  It" 
the  course  of  that  conversation,  did  Mr.  Kors  tell  you  anything 
[  his  lir.it  interview  with  the  Defendant '.'—Yes,  he  did. 

What  did  Mr.  you  about  his  first  interview  with  the 

Defendant? — Oh,  he  described  all  that  story  of  his  driving  him 
round  Tichbornc. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  What  was  the 
story? — lie  told  me  he  first  recognised  him  when  he  drove  him 
round  Tichborne  to  look  at  the  place,  and  when,  on  some  mention 
of  his  brother,  tears  came  into  his  e\ 

First  of  all,  did  he  tell  you  of  his  arrival  at  Alresford? — Yes, 
he  told  me  of  his  arrival. 

What  did  he  say  of  his  arrival? — 1  forget  what  he  told  me  as 
mode  of  his  arrival,  but  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he 
had  a  private  room,  and  passed  under  the  name  of  TAYLOR,  and 
Mr.  IknvKEi!  came  to  see  him,  and  forced,  I  think,  admittance  to 
him,  very  unwillingly  011  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  while  they 
had  a  meeting. 

Did  he  teU  you  at  all  of  his  having  invited  Rous  into  his 
private  room? — Yes,  to  have  a  cigar  with  him.  I  had  forgotten 
that,  but  now  I  remember  his  speaking  to  that  quite  well. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was? — Yes, 
he  told  me  he  wanted  to  know  any  of  the  large  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  asked  questions  about  the  Grange,  Lord 
ASIIBUUTOX'S,  and  after  that  he  referred  to  Tichborne,  and  asked 
him  questions  about  Tichborne,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Rous  offering 
to  drive  him  round  next  morning.  Rous  used  to  get  his  milk 
and  butter  from  the  bailiff  ' 

Did  HOLTS  mention  in  conversation  that  he  had  driven  him 
round  ? — He  told  me  he  had. 

Did  he  tell  you,  or  not,  when  he  got  to  Tichborne  House  he 
had  left  the  Defendant  alone  for  a  time? 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  This  is  leading?  —  Well,  he  did  tell  me  that,  and 
:  and  his  wife  recognised  1 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  tell  you  anything  that  the  Defendant 
did  '! — 1  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

You  were  aske.l  >  •  look  at  those  photographs,  and 

you  were  asked  about  the  thumb? — Ye.s. 

.Inst   be  good  enough  to  look  at  another  part  of  those  photo- 
! — the  ears  of  ROUER  TicHisoitNE? — Yes  (the  witness  did  so). 

Diil  you  notice  a  difference  between  those  ears  and  the  Defen- 
dant's?—I  have  not  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  shall  accomplish  it. 

1  mean  to  say  as  to  one  adhering  to  the  cheek  and  the  other 
not? — Perhaps  he  will  oblige  me. 

I'he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  I  ought  to  interpose  here. 
You  are  asking  the  witness  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  Jury. 
You  have  the  photograph  there,  and  assuming  that  photograph  to 
be  correct,  it  shows  no  pending  lobe.* 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  l^uii 

hoiiD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Whereas  in  many  people  it  is  the 
attachment  of  the  ear  itself,  and  the  lobe  is  pending.  There  the 
attachment  is  by  the  lobe.  Well,  if  that  is  correct,  the  Jury,  who 
h  \i  had  the  Defendant  before  them  many  days  (and  will  still 
jinny  days  more),  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  judgment  as 
well  as  the  witness  can  direct  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Just  so.  It  was  really  asking  the  witness  to 
form  a  judgment  the  Jury  are  to  do. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  at  present  we  arc  without  any 
scientific  evidence  as  to  how  far  the  formation  of  the  ear  in  respect 
of  attachment  remains  permanent  throughout  life. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so  ;  that  will  come  out  in  a  different  part 
of  the  case. 

The  WITNESS:  One  thing  [  may  name  with  reference  to  the  ear 
and  chin  which  strikes  me  particularly — the  similarity  of  this  to 
the  side  face  of  ROGER  TICIIUORNE — the  length  from  the  ear  to 
tlic  protruding  lower  jaw,  so  utterly  unlike  the  side  face  and 
chin. 

Tin1  I,oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Of  the  Defendant — you  say,  speak- 
the  photograph,  that  truly  represents? — Truly.     I  should 
not  have   required  two  glances  at  it  any  time  during  the  last 
fifteen  years. 


*Tho  lobj  h:ui  b.'eu  smulgoj  out. 


Mr..'  i  :  Diil  you  ever  ol.-  peculiarity  about 

.hd.      1  will  not  say  i  ilid,  my  lord. 
ricr. :    What   you  mean  i-,  what  we  should 

call  in  common   parlance,  g:  of  jaw1/      •  .-th  of 

.<.r  jaw— that  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  R1 

In  the  course  of  yesterday   you  were  asked  about  your  having 

ivill.  ami  ; 

I'h  ni'.oi;XE  during  your  removal?—   i 
Mr.   HAWKINS:   Now  I   propose  to  put  in  the  allidavit  of  Sir 

on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OIL:    I'pon  which  the  •  >i;  place. 

!>;.  KEXEAI.Y  :   How  is  that  allidavit  ad: 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  Josnci  :  Because  yon  i/a\e  sought  t<> 

that  this   change  of    trustees  was    effected    at  of  the 

father.  Sir  JAMES,  adversely  to  the  witness.     No..  vit  in 

iie  ground  on  which  his  application  to  the  Court 

uceryfor  trustees  is  founded,  is,  I  BUppOBe,  to  appear  on  the 

allidavit  lie  then  made. 

Dr.   KKXI.AI.Y:  My  object  is  this  :  it  ;lyenmp.i 

my  friend    to    show   that    I    am    under  a    misapprehension 
reference  to  that  matter  by  legal  evidence,  but  he  cannot  put  in  an 
affidavit  which  was  filed  in  Chancery  proceedings  to  contradict 
that. 

Mr.  Justice  l.t'SH  :  I  understand  it  is  the  affidavit  in  support  of 
the  amicable  suit  for  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  trustees  for 
another.  It  is  the  Act  itself. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  say  that  ought  to  be  proved  by  givii 
and  not  by  reading  an  affidavit. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  can  it  be?  Sir  .1  \-:i  ;  TlCH- 
i!oi:xi;  is  dead,  and  we  can  only  know  what  passed  in  his  mind  by 
what  he  did  when  he  was  alive. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  is  my  friend's  misfortune;  but  I  contend 
respectfully  that  that  affidavit  being  tiled  in  another  suit — 

The  LORD  Can  :  No,  it  is  not.     It  is  in  another  suit 

in  this  sense,  but  it  is  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  were  interro- 
gating the  witness.  You  wanted  to  show  yesterday  that  Sir 
JAMES  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  trusteeship  because 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  execution 
of  the  will.  Xow  there  is  Sir  JAMES  TiniuouxE's  own  affidavit. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  part  of  the  judicial  proceedings. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  foundation,  in  point  of  fact,  on  which 
the  act  of  the  Court  proceeded. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Before  they  offer  that  evidence  they  must  show 
there  were  proceedings  in  Cliancery  by  producing  the  Bill. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  Have  //<mr.<(7/'<  cinid,  il  //mi  i'r<,m 
the  witness.     You  have  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  suit 
for  the  change  of  trustees,  and  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  SLAI 
and  himself,  and  a  substitution  of  some  one  else. 

Dr.   KEXEALY  :    Es< 

skii-ti  d  it.     He  got  out  from  his  witness  that  it  was  a  friendly  suit, 
and  then  I  have  cross-examined  as  to  that.     It  !(••<.<  nut  I  v> 
it  out  at  all,  lint  il  »vi.<  </"'  ""'  "»  '' 

if  there  is  to  be  any  allidavit  put  in,  notwithstanding  iny  protost, 
the  Bill  itself  on  which  the  affidavit  was  used  must  come. 

Mr.  II.VWKIXS:  My  lord,  here  is  the  Bill  if  they  desiro  it.  (Pro- 
ducing it.) 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  What  I  desire  to  convey  to  the  Court  is  that  I 
object  to  the  reception  of  the  allidavit,  but  if  the  ( 'ourt  says  we 
are  determined  to  receive  it,  then  I  say  it  ought  not  to  be  received 
without  the  Bill. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  should  quite  agree  if  Mr.  HAW- 
KINS were  proposing  this  in  the  first  place,  but  we  have  it  now 
established  by  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  suit,  and  that  there 
wasasuitfor  the  removal  of  existing  trustees  and  the  substitution 
of  fresh  ones.  That  passed  by  in  cross-examination  without 
objection,  and  thereupon  has  been  now  established. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Non  constat,  with  all  deference,  that  it  was  in 
that  suit  the  affidavit  was  filed.  I  can  only  be  connected  with 
it  by  the  simultaneous  production  of  the  affidavit  and  the  Bill 
itself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  affidavit  must  speak  for  itself. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  There  is  no  jurisdiction,  my  lord,  to  take  the 
allidavit ;  unless  there  is  a  suit  we  must  connect  one  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Q.  "Did  Mr.  HOPKINS  charge  you  with 
treachery  to  both  the  undo  and  the  future  owner  of  the  estate, 
Sir  JAMES,  in  being  a  party  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  making 
a  will  of  that  kind,  in  which  you  were  appointed  one  of  the 
trustees  with  power  to  do  almost  everything? — No,  he  never 
did."  Then  you  ask  him  ho \v  he  exhibited  his  ang-r,  (>.  "Did 
he  exhibit  any  anger  to  you? — Yes.  Q.  How  did  he,  if  not  in 
the  way  I  suggest  to  you  ? — In  this  way ;  he  had  long  been  looking 
forward  to  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  who  had  been  ill  so  Ion; 
his  death  was  expected  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  before. 
Mi'.  HOPKINS  was  Mr.  TirmioRXK's  solicitor,  and  he  had  Ion 
looking  forward  to  when  Sir  JAMT.S  should  come  into  possession, 
when  lie  would  have  full  and  sole  control  over  it,"  and  so  on,  and 
then  you  say,  "When  did  Sir  JAMES  TICIIUOKNK  appoint  a  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  his  London  attorney? — Directly  after  there  was  any 
-11  to  communicate,  the  very  first  time  he  saw  him.  (J. 
Months  and  months  before  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
willy — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  a  year  before  at  least.  Q.  Immediately 
he  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  will  did  not  he  and  Mr.  HOPKINS 
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both  charge  you  with  having  acted  dishonestly  in  inducing  or 
being  a  party  to  a  young  man  of  that  kind  leaving  almost  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  the  estates  to  you  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  ? — Xo, 
1  not.  Q.  Did  lie  take  immediate  steps  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  SLAUGHTER  removed  from  the  trusteeship? — Yes,  he  did, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Sir  JAMES,  who  was  a  very  unwilling 
consenting  party  to  it."  Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says,  Q. 
••  \\ho  do  you  say  did  it,  then? — Mr.  HOPKINS  urged  Sir  JAMES  to 
this  step  ;  he  was  so  annoyed  at  it,  finding  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and 
me  in  this  position,  that  the  first  step  he  did  was  to  induce  Sir 
JAMES  TICHBORNE  to  take  that  friendly  suit  in  Chancery  to  super- 
is.  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  I  being  professionally  concerned 
we  felt  we  should  be  in  a  most  improper  and  disadvantageous 
position  with  regard  to  the  family  and  everybody  else  concerned 
to  act  as  trustees.  It  was  our  interest  and  object  to  act  profes- 
sionally as  before,  and  therefore  we  voluntarily  became  parties  to 
it  and  advised  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  to  do  as  Mr.  HOPKINS  had 
suggested ;  but  we  ourselves  (that  deed  itself  shows  it)  selected 
the  names  of  Sir  PYERS  Me  ISTYN,  who  was  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  brother- 
in-law,  and  Mr.  TURVILLE,  another  gentleman  of  high  standing 
in  Leicestershire,  as  our  successors."  Then  Dr.  KENEALY  says, 
"  It  was  you  selected  them  with  the  advice  of  Sir  JAMES  TICH- 
BORNE ? — We  thought  those  fit  and  proper  names.  Q.  Did  not 
Mr.  HOPKINS  suggest  the  getting  rid  of  you  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
and  insist  upon  their  nomination? — No.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice : 
How  could  they  without  the  assent  ?  Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  was  done 
by  a  suit  in  Chancery." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  cross-examination  on  what  my  learned 
friend  got  out  about  a  friendly  suit. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  but  you 
have  offered  that  which  morally  speaking  is  the^rery  best  evidence 
that  can  be  given,  the  affidavit  of  Sir  JAMES  himself.  The  De- 
'  olijii-i*  in  its  reception,  do  you  want  more  / 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Ihave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
'  liki  In  ]»•?.•,:<  it. 

Mr.  justice  LUSH  :  7  hare  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  7  hare  not  the  least  iloiibt ;  it  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  act  of  removal,  and  my  opinion  is  that  parole 
evidence  would  not  have  done;  it  is  the  affidavit  on  which  the 
Court  proceeded. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  Court  only  proceeds  on  affidavits  ;  it  is 
part  of  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Having  tendered  the  affidavit,  I  care  for  no 
.  my  lord. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  and  tell  me  whether 
you  sec  throughout  in  the  margin  of  that  document  any  writing 
(handing  it)? — I  see  the  handwriting  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
certainly  in  that  place,  and  on  the  second  page,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  again. 

Look  at  all  the  pages  where  you  see  the  handwriting  of  ROGER 
TK.'HUORNE? — It  is  on  every  one  I  have  looked  at,  and  I  do  not 
see  it  on  this  one  ;  I  see  it  on  all  but  the  last. 

Mr  .  HAWKINS:  This  is  with  reference  to  the  cross-examination 
on  the  will,  and  I  propose  to  put  in  at  once,  "  Observations  on 
the  proposed  will  of  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE,  Ksq."  I  see 
this  purports  to  be  a  copy  opinion  of  Mr.  BURROWS,  and  your 
lordship  will  see  ROGER  comments  o,n  the  margin  of  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  this  the  draft  will? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Xo,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  BURROWS,  who  prepared 
the  will  according  to  the  instruction  given  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  in 
the  early  part  of  February  ;  that  is  an  opinion  dated,  I  think,  the 
2oth  of  February,  and  it  was  sent  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and 
:  TICIIBORNE'S  observations  upon  the  different  matters  are 
in  the  mirgin  ;  the  other  writing  is  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S. 

That  is  Mr.  Si  ,  handwriting  to  it? — Yes,  the  other 

observations  are  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  know  whether  ROGER  TICII- 
E  got  this  and  made  the  alteration  ? — Xo. 

Not  alteration,  but  marginal  notes? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  party  to  it? — No,  none  whatever;  those  matters 
took  place  between  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  himself  and  Mr.  BURROWS.  I 
know  of  his  communications  with  Mr.  BURROWS  as  matters  of 
hearsay  from  himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  put  this  in? 

Mr.   HAWKINS  :  I  put  it  in. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  Jury  by-and-by  will  see  it,  it 
!'fit  he  was  about,  it  will  hardly  be  on  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  n/./ni  u  in  .<l,mr  that  ROGER  Ticn- 

abmtt ;  In'  \tnderttood  '/» 
"ftln  in/.  .  .'i  nt.     This  is  the 

opinion  of  Mr.  BURROWS  as  to  whether  this  shall  be  done  and  so 
and  then   there  are  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S  own   marginal 
rvations. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  the  Jury  would  look  at  it,  they  would  see  its 
character  in  a  moment.  (Handing  it.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  rjuryman)  :  Mr.  BURROWS  was  Coun.s. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   i'i.  ..-,./,/  /•//<'«</,  there  is 

•  it  it. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  /  think  in  the  very  last  pamnf/f.  of  that  there  is  a 
reference  made  to  the  private  intentions  already  delivered. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  never  saw  the  paper  until  to-day. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :    What  is  the  reference  to  the  pricate  intentions  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  no  observation  on  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  remember  right,  he  had  a  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  BURROWS. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  I  am  going  to  call  Mr.  BURROWS. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  we  shall  have  that  when  he 
comes.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  it  now. 
When  Mr.  BURROWS,  the  conveyancer,  comes  he  will  tell  us  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  until  yesterday,  did  you  ever  hear  it  sug- 
gested that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  made  a  complaint  about  his 
mother  having  been  called  illegitimate  ? — I  never  heard  such  an 
observation  come  from  anyone  before  I  heard  it  from  Dr. 
KENEALY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  However,  that  is  the  expression 
which,  probably,  if  Sir  EDWARD  had  referred  to  it  as  in  conversa- 
tion with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  all,  he  would  have  used  some  ex- 
pression of  that  kind.  The  expression  ]>ut  into  Sir  EDWARD'S 
mouth,  as  addressed  to  his  own  nephew,  is  a  very  dijfimit  i/uestimi. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Well,  I  will  take  the  expression  itself.  Did  you 
ever  hear  it  suggested,  until  yesterday,  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
had  said  that  Sir  EDWARD  had  said,  he  would  never  let  his 
daughter  marry  the  son  of  a  bastard? — I  never  heard  it  suggested 
from  anyone. 

Never  at  all  ? — Never  at  all,  from  man  or  woman. 

And  was  yesterday  the  first  time  that  suggestion  was  made  ? — 
It  was. 

I  want  to  ask  you  now  whether  ROGER  TICHBORNE  said  that  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  house  ? — Do  you  mean  whether  he  told 
me  in  those  words  ? 

Yes  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  no  ordering  to  leave  the  house  ;  he 
had  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  leave,  there  was  no  order 
to  leave. 

Now,  a  good  many  questions  were  put  to  you  about  your  own 
position ;  you  have  already  answered  them.  1  believe  you  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  all — with  Lady  DOUGHTY  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  did 
you  not? — I  believe  so  ;  some  of  them  are  present  and  can  con- 
tradict me  if  not  so,  but  I  do  not  know  any  member  of  their 
family  who  have  altered  in  their  kindness  and  conduct  to  me  up 
to  the  last,  and  this  morning  a  lady  would  come  forward  and 
seize  my  hand  as  I  entered  Court ;  that  was  a  lady  of  the  family 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  last  time  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  in  London  you  and  Mrs. 
GOSFORD  visited  her? — We  dined  at  her  house,  the  lust  time  I  saw 
her  before  she  went  down  to  Tichborne  to  dine,  on  which  occa- 
sion she  did  that  kind  thing  I  have  told  you. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  made  inquiry  as  to  what 
balance  was  due  from  you.  I  believe  from  the  hour  you  gave  up 
every  sixpence  you  had  in  the  world,  you  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  pay  more? — I  have  not,  as  these  small  funds  have 
come  into  my  possession  they  have  gone  to  pay  any  small  out- 
standing debt  I  could  get  rid  of,  and  I  hope  in  time  to  pay  the 
last  of  them ;  please  God  I  live,  that  is  the  most  earnest  hope  of 
my  life,  I  assure  you. 

And  you  are  still  carrying  on  your  occupation  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  ? — With  all  the  ability  I  ever  possessed,  but  with  a 
lack  of  opportunity,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Now,  you  were  in  difficulties  yourself  ;  I  believe  it  was  a  large 
tract  of  land  you  had? — Yes,  rather  over  500  acres,  but  it  must 
not  be  taken  to  have  been  poor  land — poor,  thin  down  land,  but 
it  was  deep,  fine  alluvial  soil,  requiring  expensive  cultivation. 

Did  you  spend  all  your  capital  there  on  that  ? — I  sunk  it  in 
that,  building  and  everything  else.  I  had  no  expensive  tastes  or 
habits  ;  certainly  I  lived  comfortably,  and  I  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
I  was  making  a  professional  income  of  £1,100  or  £1,200  a  year, 
and  I  do  not  considerthat  I  lived  one  shilling  beyond  the  income 
I  made. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  There  was  a  letter  of  Mr.  CULLINGTON, 
which  you  spoke  of  yesterday  ? — I  forgot  all  about  it.  If  you 
will  refer  me  to  it,  I  will  look  for  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  referred  yesterday  to  a  letter 
of  the  22nd  of  November,  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  written  from 
Upton  House,  saying,  "I  shall  be  on  Tuesday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  fox  hounds  meet  at  Four  Lanes  Beauworth.  Come, 
and  see  meet  there  if  you  have  time  and  tell  me  the  news  "  ? — Yes. 

On  the  same  day,  the  22nd  of  November,  I  see  there  is  his 
letter  which  shows  that  he  never  came  to  the  meet? — He  never 
did. 

"I  see  by  looking  at  the  book,"  which  I  take  to  be  '  Bradshaw,' 
or  a  corresponding  book,  "  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  me 
to  have  a  day's  hunting  with  the  II.  II.  to-morrow,  as  the  expense 
altogether  would  come  to  £5,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing."  lie  seems  to  have  ascertained  then  for 
the  first  time  that  to  take  his  horse  by  train  from  Upton  to  hunt 
with  the  Hampshire  hounds  and  having  his  horse  back  again 
would  cost  him  £5,  which  he  thought  too  much  for  a  day's  meet- 
ing?— Yes. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  knew  him  to  suggest,  while  he 
was  at  Upton,  the  bringing  over  a  horse  to  hunt  with  the  Hamp- 
shire hounds  ? — I  do  not  remember  another. 
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That  seems  to  be  the  first  time  he  suggests  the  expense,  and  if 

he  had  done  it  l>  -fore  In-  would  have  known  i' 

This  Ifttrr  goes  on:  "I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might 
perhaps  keep  two  if  nut  more  horses  at  Windiest  T.  A 
obliged  to  keep  them  somewhere,  it  won't  be  more  expensive  for 
me  to  keep  them  there  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  than  it  is 
As  to  tell  mo  there  is  fox  hunting  iu  this  neighbourhood, 
it  is  all  nonsense.  If  1  want  to  hunt  1  had  better  go  ami  hire  a 
baloon  andgo  and  hunt  birds.  1  have  no  doubt  I  might  K' 
;is  well  with  one  as  the  other.  If  you  have  heard  ..!  .my  subles 
let  me  know  how  much  it  is  the  week  "? — Yes,  I  remember  that 
lint  1  do  nut  remember  his  coming  to  Winchester,  if  you 
are  going  to  ask  the  quest 

N...  1  was  going  to  ask  you  this  :  lie  asks  you  on  the  22utl  of 
November  to  let  him  know  whether  you  have  heard  of  any  stables 
in  Winchester  to  suit  him.  Did  yon  let  him  hear? — 1  do  not 
recollect  inquiring,  ami  I  do  not  recollect  his  being  there. 

On  the  I'/th  nl'  the  same  month  i,<4 'November,    l-idy  1)... 
writes  thus  to    l!m;:i::   ".Mr.    <iosim:i>   is  gone  to    Buekingham- 
thiie  and    Linenl'.ishiiv    \  e:.tcr.lay,"    which   would   be    tl, 
"and  will  not  leturn  till  the  end  of  next  week."     Do  you  re- 
member going? — Those  were  the  half-yearly  rent  audits. 

Those  were  the  Donmiv  estates  in  Buckinghamshire 
Lincolnshire.  Then  Lady  DOUGHTY  writes  to  him  again  on  the 
ensuing  Saturd  iy,  which  I  see  by  the  almanac  would  be  December 
the  4th.  The  letter  is  dated  '-Tichborue  Park — Saturday." 
She  says — "Mr.  GOSFOUD  returned  yesterday."  Now,  the  date 
of  that  being  December  the  4th,  yesterday  would  be  Friday, 
December  the  :!rd.  Do  you  remember  that  journey? — I  do  not 
remember  that  individual  journey. 

1  do  not  suppose  that  you  remember  the  date,  but  do  you 
remember  at  that  time  having  gone  into  Buckinghamshire  and 
Lincolnshire  about  the  estates  ? — No,  1  will  not  undertake  to  say 
i  remember  it,  because  I  do  not,  but  no  November  ever  came 
without  my  going  down  for  this  purpose. 

Then-  is  nothing  in  your  recollection  to  contradict  the  state- 
of  Lady  DOUGHTY  that  you  left  on  the  26th  of  November, 
and  returned  on  the  :!rd  of  December? — No,  I  feel  as  positive  as 
possibly  can  be  that  1  did  go. 

Then,  I  see  on  the  6th  of  December,  which  is  two  days  after- 
wards, lioGKR  TiCHBOiiNK  writes  to  you — -"I  was  very  glad  to 
see  by  your  letter  which  1  received  this  morning  that  you  were 
back  again  to  Fairy  Land  "? — Yes,  that  would  exactly  allude  to 
that  journey. 

You  had  been  away  on  your  usual  annual  visit? — Y'es. 

And  1  suppose  when  you  returned  to  Cheritoii,  you  wrote  to 
him  to  inform  him  of  your  return  ? — No  doubt  1  did ;  because 
his  time  was  so  short  at  that  time  that  he  always  urged  me, 
"  Dou't  go  away  without  letting  me  know."  1  had  many 
business  engagements  which  took  me  away  from  him,  and  1  used 
to  make  them  tit  in  with  a  meeting  when  time  was  so  short. 

You  told  us  about  the  sealed  packet  he  left  with  you,  and  about 
your  having  destroyed  it  when  ROGER'S  death  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  by  his  having  been  drowned.  In  the  interval, 
had  you  ever  mentioned  that  sealed  packet  to  anybody  besides 
Mrs.  GOSFORD? — hi  the  interval  between  his  going  away  and  its 
destruction  ? 

Yes? — Never,  my  lord;  never  to  any  living  soul,  except  my 
own  wife. 

After  its  destruction  did  you  ever  mention  it  ? — I  did. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  ? — In  Wales. 

Did  you  ever  mention  it  so  that  the  knowledge  of  its  prior 
'existence  got  about  in  Hampshire?— No  ;  never  living  soul  ever 
knew  of  its  existence  from  me.  No  one  ever  knew  of  it  until  I 
myself  named  it  in  the  summer  of  1807  to  a  person  whom  I  shall 
be  happy  to  explain  to  you  when  I  am  asked. 

But  did  you  mention  it  prior  to  the  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  so  that  any  knowledge  of  this  sealed  packet  had  got  about? 
— Not  one  word  ;  it  was  at  the  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
that  I  then  first  named  it  to  the  Defendant.  * 

You  had  not  mentioned  it  so  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  got 
bruited  about  in  Hampshire  ? — I  am  not  quite  positive  the  know- 
ledge had  not  got  over  at  that  time.  It  was  after  the  meeting  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  in  the  subsequent  month  of  July,  that  I 
first  named  it  to  one  person. 

Now,  as  1  understand,  with  the  .exception  of  Mrs.   <;  > 
ROGER  TlOHBOBNI,  and  yourself,  no  one  knew,  until  you  disclosed 
it,  the  existence  of  the  sealed  packet? — No  one,  my  lord,  except 
TICHBOKNK  may  himself  have  told  his  cousin  of  the  ex- 
istence of  it. 

That  is  another  thing  ? — That  is  another  matter.  No  one  knew 
it  from  me  or  my  wife,  I  am  positive. 

Then  if  he  told  his  cousin,  she,  of  course,  would  know  you  had 
that  sealed  packet? — If  he  told  her. 

But  as  far  as  you  know  it  never  went  beyond  the  persons  you 
named  ? — It  never  did  ;  and  I  never  knew  she  had  a  copy  of  that 
sealed  packet  until  the  month  of  July,  1867. 

Now  there  being  this  matter  within  the  knowledge  of  yourself 
and  ROGER  TICIIHORNE  until  you  referred  to  the  sealed  packet  at 


*  Observe   how   the  Chief  Justico   en.lcavouml   t"   Ed    <"^IORI>  to 
swear  that  he  had  mentioned  about  the  •  rt  the  meet- 

ing at  the  <•!  renor  IlniH.  ami  tlm^  to  account  for  the  Iieleiiilnm's 
knowlcd-i'  "I  it  :  Lilt  (in-Foitn  dill  not  see  his  drill,  or  else  he  would 
probably  have  taken  the  hint. 


the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  in  that  prior  meeting  that  you  had,  and 

conversation  with  the  Defendant,  did   •  anything 

to  you  about  it? — Not  the   slighte.i    allusion,  my   lord,  wa" 
made  by  him  until,  as  you  heard,  after  the   meeting  at   the  Law 
;on— not  t  .  my   knowledge.     He  made  allusion   to  it  at 
Winchester. 

Before  at  the  Law  Institution  you  had  seen  him  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  ?— Yes. 

My  question  is,  until  you  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  .-•• 
r  call  your  attention  to  its  existence  ;is  a  n 
known  only  to  yourself? — Never,  in  any  shape  or  way. 

l>r.  Ki'.sr.Al.i  :    I  do  not  know   whether  your   lordship   c 
wlrit    the   witness    said,   that     he     made     allusions     to    it     at 
Winchester. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Where? 

The  WITS-ESS:  Not  he  but  IK'  (pointing  to  the  Defendant). 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :   Yes,  he  made  allusions. 

The  Loiiu  CHIEF  Jrsm  i: :  At  Winchester'!1 

Dr.  KI:NK\I.V:  Yes,  he  says  so. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .Jrsnn: :  What  do  you  mean  ? — I   , 
to  by  Mr.  COLLIS'GRIDGE  in  18(17  or  1*68,  to  know  if  statements 
made  by  the  Defendant  in  reference  to  a  certain   person  were 
correct.     1  have  Mr.  COLUXORIDQl'8  letter  to  show  it. 

I  do  not  understand — what  has  that  to  do  with  the  sealed  packet? 
— Only  connected  by  the  infamous  nature  of  the  assertions  he  set 
afloat  in  Winchester. 

What  I  ask  you  is  whether  the  Defendant,  iu  the  co 
you  had  with  him  before  you  mentioned  it  at  the  Grosvenor  I 
had  himself  referred  to  any  sealed  packet  left  with  you? — None 
whatever.     1  am  confining  myself  now  closely  to  your  lordship's 
question.     He  never  on  any  occasion,   previous   to   the   time   1 
mentioned  it  to  him  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  ever  alluded  to  it 
in  any  shape  or  way. 

Dr.  KENEALY  said  that  you  dropped  something  which  I  did  not 
catch  about  AVinchester. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  The  words  the  witness  used  were,  "he  made 
allusion  to  it  at  Winchester." 

Mr.  Justice  Mr.t.i.oi:  :  He  says  in  1867  or  180*  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  COI.LINGUIDGIC. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  that  before  or  after  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  interview  ? — -Long  after. 

The  LOUD  UIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  This  question  had  reference  to  what 
took  place  before. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  There  was  a  question   which  your  lordship  put 
with  reference  to  the  livery  stables  at  Winchester,  will  you  lie 
kind  enough  to  ask  him  whether  he  does  not  know  that   the 
Misses  DANIEL  at  Winchester  did  have  ROGER  TICHBOUNE'S  1 
in  livery  in  that  month? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Whether  he  took  livery  stables  at 
Winchester  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  As  I  took  it,  there  was  a  request,  as  your  lordship 
read  it — a  request  conveyed  by  ROGER  TICHKORNE  to  get  soinu 
livery  stables  for  his  horses. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  get  any? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  engaging  standing  for  horses. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Will  your  lordship  put  the  name  to  him  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  //',</»«  nail  ti- 
n-ill .-•<  c  tin  impossibility  of  it. 

The  WITNESS  :    Was  it  BAGNALL  or  DANIEL? 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  DANIEL?— DANIEL  kept  the  '  White  Hart.'  I 
have  no  recollection  of  engaging  a  stand  for  the  niyht. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yuu  n-i/1  .v((  it  could  not  In,  i 
In  Hut  hix  hones  over  <  .<•/</•(  .•.>•///_/»/•  /nniiinr/fur  n  «'/»//<  ,l,i;/.  .\n,i-  <i 
man  urith  horses  standing  «///<•</•//  n-i>n!,t  nut  <ln  tltut.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  next  letter,  *  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
send  the  horses  on  the  Sunday  iu  order  that  he  may  hunt  on  the 
Tuesday. 

By  the  JUIIY  :  You  mentioned  a  priest  at  Tichborne,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  living  at  the  house  at  Tichborne? — At 
Tichborne,  but  not  in  the  house,   in   the   village,  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  he  had  a  house  expressly  appro- 
priated to  him. 

Was  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  attentive  to  his  religious  duties  as  a 
Catholic  ? — -Generally  so.  He  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
devotee,  but  he  was  never  deficient  in  the  ordinary  observances 
of  his  religion,  I  never  knew  him  to  miss  mass  on  the  Sunday. 
In  London  1  have  been  at  mass  with  him  011  .Sunday,  when  he  - 
certainly  need  not  have  gone,  as  a  mure  matter  of  observance  ;  he 
would  only  have  gone  considering  it  the  obligation  of  a  Catholic. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  the  custom  of  Sir  EDWARD 
1 1  IT,  or  the  possessor  of  the  TICIIUOUNE  estates,  to  devote 
any  large  sum  to  the  Catholic  religion? — Certainly  not  an\ 
sum.  Sir  EDWAUD  Dot V,IITT  was  a  very  liberal  and  charitable 
man,  and,  when  written  to  for  charitable  purposes,  would  send  a 
cheque  for  a  small  sum,  but  not  large  sums. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  did  not  give  a  percentage,  that 
is  what  you  are  referring  to  ? 

A  JUROR  :  Yes. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the  world.  I 
never  heard  such  a  thing  before,  and  know  that  Sir  EDWAUD 
DOUGHTY  did  not  do  it. 


*   In  all  probability   a  forgery.     We   have  reason  to  think  now  that 
numbers  of  alleged  Tichborne  Letters  woro  forgeries. 
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Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Fifteen  per  cent.,  I  think. 

The  WITNESS:  Yes;  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  as  every  Catholic 
in  Court  will  know,  and  as  regards  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  I  can 
speak  positively,  I  was  the  medium  of  many  a  kind  and  charitable 
thing  he  did,  and  wrote  many  a  letter  for  him,  if  appealed  to  for 
a  charitable  purpose  he  would  send  a  five-pound  note  ;  but  I 
never  knew  him  to  give  any  large  sum  to  any  public  purpose 
whatever;  I  mean  church  or  building. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  question  is  whether  he  gave  a 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think,  my  lord,  that  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  Did  you  ever  observe  any  such  tendency, 
as  some  people  have,  of  biting  the  thumb,  in  ROGER  TICIIBORNE? 
— No,  I  do  not  recollect  it  in  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  said  the  Defendant,  after  the 
meeting  at  the  Grosvcnor  Hotel,  had  made  remarks  about  his 
cousin  at  Winchester? — After  the  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  I  said,  he  made  allusions  to  his  cousin  at  AVinchester; 
what  I  meant  to  imply  was,  that  he  must  have  talked  about  it 


fixed  percentage — no  matter  what — of  his  income  to  the  Church  ?  |  there  from  the  questions  asked  me  by  Mr.  COLLINGRIDOE. 
— Then  certainly  he  did  not,  for  I  had  the  keeping  of  his  bank-        When  were  those  questions  asked? — They  came  in  a  le 


book  and  cheque-book,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for 
any  such  assertion. 

By  the  JURY  :  What  was  the  rent  of  the  Tichborne  estate  ? — 
When  first  I  went,  something  like  about  £5,000  a  year,  the  Tich- 
borne estate  only. 

And  Upton  ? — The  Upton  estate  was  very  small,  more  of  an 
ornamental  nature. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  DOUGHTY  estate  the  gentleman 
means  ? — The  DOUGHTY  estate  rents  were  large,  varying  from 
£li.),uoo  to  £  Li, OIK i  a  year;  the  increase  was  between  £3,000  and 
£1.111)1}  a  year  by  the  falling  in  of  London  leases.  It  lies  hrgely 
in  London,  to  the  north  of  Holborn,  and  joins  the  Bedford 
estate,  and  consists  of  one  side  of  Bedford-row,  Grays  Inn,  and 
Doughty-street,  and  that  locality. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  joint  income  of  the  two  would 
be  a  good  £20.000  a  year? — Now  it  would  be  close  upon  it.  I 
have  not  seen  the  rentals  lately,  but  they  will  still  further  increase. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  put  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  various 
questions  with  a  view  to  testing  his  acquaintance  with  the  incidents 
of  the  life  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE?— I  did. 

Did  he  ever  put  any  question  to  you  recalling  any  incident  ?  — 
Not  one ;  that  is  just  the  contradiction  between  us.  I  will  not 
say  that  he  did  not  ask  me  one  question — I  do  not  remember  an 
individual  one ;  but  all  the  questions  at  Gravesend,  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  were  all  from  me.  The 
only  questions  he  ever  put  were  one  or  two  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel ;  such  questions  as  he  had  failed  to  answer  at  Gravesend 
were  then  put  at  the  Grosvenor,  but  he  answered  them  at  Mr. 
BULPETT'S  suggestion. 

Do  you  remember  the  question  he  put  to  you  ? — Mr.  BULPF.TT 
put  the  question  to  him  as  he  remembers  all  about  the  dogs — tell 
him  the  names  of  the  dogs. 

That  you  have  told  us? — I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  any 
more  than  I  have  told  you.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Connected  with  hunting  you  know 
all  that  country  ? — Every  bit,  for  miles. 

Supposing  the  hounds  having  met  at  West  Tisted,  as  Mrs. 
GREENWOOD  has  told  us  about — she  has  told  us  that  Colonel 
WILLIAM  GREENWOOD,  her  husband,  after  the  run  over  brought 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  Brookwood  to  lunch,  and  that  he  had  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Brookwood  to  get  to  Winchester  to 
catch  his  train  and  get  to  Upton? — Yes. 

From  Brookwood  to  Winchester  would  a  person  go  by  Tich- 
borne ? — Not  near  it.  It  would  be  very  roundabout  to  have  gone 
by  Tichborne.  I  can  show  you  the  road  anybody  would  have 
followed. 

/'  .-•"  .mi  nfahiiiitiiifi  map  fiflfiniiji.-liin  ,* 

merely  jim/,,,,*, — p,  rlin/ixfnr  >llit.<tratini/  it  lii  It'  r  linn  llml  Inri/f 

iltn/i,  /  I  ir i tli  ink  fli-iinliii-nnil  inn/  'I'ii-lihnnil ,  mnl  i/mi 

•    i  ///  .~in iir  1/1,11  lion-  fur  mi 

Of  Oil     <ra>l    llnuiljjrn,!, 

-An  /In  !••  'Inii  inn/I.' 

Yes? — Then  perhaps  1  may  explain.     Anybody  coming  byroad 

would  follow  the  turnpike  road.     I  do  not  know  whether  Colonel 

Cairn  is  marked  on  it — that  leads  down 

the    turnpike   road  to  Braindean  and  Ilinton,    straight  by   the 
turnpike  road,  over  the  down  to  Winchester. 

Do  you  agree  with  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  that  the  distance  to  ride 
would  be  about  10  miles? — Yes,  about.' 

How  far  would  it  be  out  of  the  way.     /  »<  /'  nuil.i .-•  ln-n 

of  oat  .' — He  would  not  have  gone  by  Tichborne 
nearer  than  the  corner  by  Bedworth. 

What  is  the  distance? — Say  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Cheriton,  and 
a  mile  further  ;  or  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Out  of  his  way? — Quite. 

So  that  if  a  person  was  riding  to  catch  a  train  he  would  not  go 
liy  Tichboinc? — No;  and  then  having  gone  by  Tichborne  he 
would  go  still  further  out  of  his  way  by  the  Alrcsford  Road,  which 
•omul  an  angle. 

The  LORD  Cm:  :  If  you  take  now  the'ordnance  map 

you  will  see  how  it  is. 

By  the  JURY  :  Wbc-n  you  saw  the  Defendant  for  the  purpose 


letter. 

Have  you  the  letter? — I  believe  so ;  I  had  it. 

I  merely  wanted  to  refer  to  the  date  of  the  letter  in  order  to  fix 
when  it  was  you  first  heard  these  allusions  to  the  cousin  ? — I 
handed  it  in  with  some  letters. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  some  here,  my  lord. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  know  whether  that  earliest  letter  is 
there. 

Mr.  HAVVKIXS 

The  WITNESS  : 


I  will  hand  them  in  to  you.  (Handing  them.) 
Here  are  four  letters  from  Mr.  COLI.INGRIDGE 
all  referring  to  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  see  that  particular  letter  ; 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  is  amongst  Mr.  DOBINSON'S  papers. 
I  picked  it  out  to  show  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  reports  which 
the  Defendant  had  circulated  in  Winchester. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  cannot  ask  you  the  contents. 
The  WITNESS  :  Well,  here  are  the  four  letters. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  wanted  to  know  when  the  first 
statements  affecting  the  present  Lady  RADCLIFFE,  the   former 
Miss  DOUGHTY,  were  first  circulated  in  that  part  of  the  world? — 
At  the  end  of  1867  or  1868. 
That  you  can  take  upon  yourself  to  say  ? — I  can. 
Your  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  was  in  June,  1867  ? — At 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel  was  in  .Tune,  1867. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  hope,  my  Inn/,  it  trill  lie  understood  that  I  offer 
no  objection  irlmt,  n  /•  In  the  proiiiu-tion  of  the  letter  if  it  can  be  found 
itinniir/xt  Mr.  DOBINSON'S  papers.  On  tlic  contrary,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  it.* 

The  WITNESS  :  I  believe  you  will  find  the  contents,  if  I  may 

address  your  lordship 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  rather  have  the  letter. 
The  WITNESS  :  I  was  merely  going  to  say,  the  contents  were 
very  similar  to  some  affidavit  made  by  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  have  told  us  with  reference  to  the 
expression  of  the  eyebrows  when  animated  or  conversing  ;  have 
you  ever  heard  it  said  in  the  family,  or  by  ROGEK  TICHBORNE, 
that  he  had  ever  had,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  St.  Vitus'  Dance? 
— No,  I  never  heard  it  from  anyone.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have 
forgotten  that.  I  never  heard  a  suggestion  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Or  any  nervous  affection  ? — Not  tho 
slightest.  His  brow  was  as  clear  and  open  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive— no  twitching,  no  nervousness,  but  a  well-defined  arched 
eyebrow. 

Some  persons,  without  having  nervous  affection  or  twitching, 
when  in  animated  conversation,  generally  raise  the  eyebrow? — 
Yes,  many ;  and  I  know  many  who  occasionally  have  that,  occa- 
sionally when  a  little  excited  ;  but  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  would  be  more  like,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  opening 
the  eye  a  little  wider,  just  raising  the  eyebrow.  There  was  nothing 
more  about  ROGER  TlCHBOBKB,  as  you  will  hear  from  everybody 
who  knew  him  well. 

Mrs.   ELIZA    GOSFORD,   sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

You  are  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  examined? 
— Yes. 

\Vhi.'ii  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  ROGER  TICH- 
luiKNi:? — In  t'he  autumn  of  1848. 

Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — At  Cheriton. 

With  your  husband? — Yes. 

Up  to  what  time  do  you  remember  to  have  last  seen  him? — His 
last  visit  to  Tichborne. 

About  when  was  that? — 1852,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  the  period  of  the  year?— I  think  it  wns  in 
the  spring  or  beginning  of  the  summer.  In  May  or  June,  I  think. 

Can  you  fix  the  date  at  all  nearer  than  that? — No,  I  cannot. 
It  was  his  last  visit,  I  know,  to  Tichborne. 

Now,  during  those  years  that  you  knew  him,  from  1848  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1852,  did  you  know  him  inti- 
mately?— Yes,  very.  He  was  constantly  at  our  house,  and  I  saw 
him  on  many  occasions  at  Tichborne  House.  I  was  there  very 
often,  and  have  a  very  perfect  recollection  of  him. 

You  used  yourself  frequently  to  have  conversations  with  him? 


of  identification,  did  he  ever  show  you  his  thumb  as  a  proof  of  his    — Yes,  very  frequently. 

identity? — Which  occasion  ?  About  his  plans,  pursuits,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 


Any  ? — Never. 

Did  he  draw  your  attention  to  any  marks  ? — Not  one. 

A\  hat  wn  time  you  heard  about  his  thumb  ? — At  the 

I  h'-m-d  Mr.  Boy.  KU:  there  accused  of  smudging. 
Mr.  Justice  M;  ..mlijiiKj  I:  •  plt'itoyraj/h. 

'aguerreoti/j 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  was  Mr  BOWKER  who  >m.-<  xnid  in 
have  gm'i'/'/t  >!  it  ' — Yrx,  I  hr-l..  I/K-  r/m/h/  /tarty. 

•  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  brings  a  map  into  Court. 


He  used  to  talk  to  you  about  his  hunting? — Yes. 

And  his  dogs? — Yes. 

And  his  music  sometimes  ? — Yes,  hia  music. 

And  was  he  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  you  for  an  hour  or  two 
together  talking  over  his  affairs? — At  our  house  he  was.  I  w,-w 
constantly  in  the  room  when  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  GOSFORD. 


*  It  never  was  produced  ;  because  the  date  no  doubt  would  have 
fatally  contradicted  the  date  given  by  the  witness  :  proving  conclusively 
that  it  was  before  the  interview  at  the  Grosvenor. 
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When  you  first  knew  him  did  he  speak  with  a  French  accent? 
— Y.  My. 

Were  you  your.-.  If  :it  any  time  educated  abroad?— Yes. 

In  Paris '.'  —  No,  in  Belgium. 

I  presume  tliat  you  were  acquainted  with  the  French  language 
yourself? — Yes,  I  was. 

1  you  to  converse  with  him  at  times  in  French  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.     I  may  have  joined  in  when  he  was  speaking  to  Mrs. 
lli>  always  spoke  in  French  then. 

What  wore  his  manners? — Perfectly  gentlemanly;  very  quiet. 

Ami  diil  lie  appear  to  bo  a  gentleman  of  fair  education? — 
Certainly. 

From  the  conversation  you  had  ? — Yes. 

I  in  you  know  anything  about  his  habits  of  reading? — No,  I  do 
not. 

What  was  his  general  appearance? — About  the  middle  height, 
very  slim  very  narrow,  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  his  limbs,  always 
in  motion,  almost,  very  active. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  wrote  to  you  at  all? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  never  remember  his  doing  so. 

You  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
GO  870 

The  Loan  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  l'i/-the-1ii/e,  Mr.  GOSFORD  ira.t  in 
speak  I"  li!s  liiiinlirritiiii/,  liiil  il  mix  /'urgotte n .' ,' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes.  It  was  one  of  those  things  we  took  for 
granted. 

The  LORD  CHIU  JUSTICE:  lit  vat  going  to  point  out  the  <////;;•- 
,'!  fd'ul  it  /mil  lutli-rbe  done  afterirnnls. 
ijuestion  to  this  witness  reminds  me  of  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  remember  any  time  he  made  you 
a  little  present? — lie  gave  me  a  little  dog. 

Was  that  before  he  left? — That  was  before  he  left,  while  he 
was  at  Upton. 

Were  you  aware  at  that  time  of  his  intention  of  leaving  Eng- 
land ''.— Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  dog  ?— '  Scratchy.' 

The  dog  was  never  called  '  Hough',  I  believe  ? — Never. 

Was  he  fond  of  dogs  ? — Very  fond  of  dogs. 

Had  he  dogs  of  his  own  ? — Two  or  three. 

Do  you  remember  his  dogs  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Do  you  remember  their  names? — '  Piecrust',  a  large  bull-dog, 
and  '  Spring  ',  and  there  was  another,  I  think. 

'  Spring '  and  '  Piecrust '  you  remember  as  two  of  their  names  ? 
— Perfectly  well. 

Did  you  from  time  to  time  meet  ROGER  TICHBORNE  at  Tich- 
borne? — Yes,  several  times. 

I  mean,  used  you  to  dine  with  him  at  Tichborne  ? — Yes,  at 
Lady  DOUGIITV'S. 

And  were  you  aware  of  the  attachment  he  had  formed  for  his 
cousin,  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY? — Yes. 

Did  he  at  any  time  in  your  presence  speak  of  that  ? — Never. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — Yes,  I  heard  it  from 
Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  my  husband  very  often  mentioned  it,  and  I 
saw  the  letters  generally. 

You  saw  certain  letters  ?— I  mean  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S 
letters  to  my  husband. 

I  thought  you  might  be  alluding  to  other  letters  ? — No ;  those 
were  not  what  I  meant. 

Now,  how  did  Lady  DOUGHTY  express  herself  to  you  about  this 
match  '>. — Well,  she  was  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  ROGER,  but 
at  the  same  time  saw  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  She  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  was  very  much  attached,  you 
say,  to  ROGER? — Yes ;  but  the  daughter  was  very  young. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKRY  :  What  difficulties  did  she  mainly  speak 
of? — The  daughter  was  very  young,  and  the  youth  of  her  daughter 
was  one  reason  ;  and  then  her  father's  great  dislike  of  the  rela- 
tionship. 

Sir  EDWARD'S  ?— Both  Sir  EDWARD'S  and  Mr.  JAMES  TICHBORNE'S, 
as  he  was  then. 

This  was  what  Lady  DOUGHTY  said  to  you  then  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  believe  you  Catholirs  are  more  op- 
to  tin  iinirriiii/p.  <ifc<iiisins  than  Protestants  arc  '! — Yes,  I  think 
we  are  ;  it  requires  a  dispensation. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Direct  from  Rome? 

Dr   KKXKAI.Y  :  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.AKKv  :  This  lady  says  so  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  doing  anything  wrong. 

You  are  sure  of  it,  .Madam? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

Is  it  true  that  you  in  any  way  ever  pressed  ROGER  TlCHBOBME 
to  marry  lu's  cousin  ? — 1  never  entered  on  the  subject  with  him — 
never. 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  spoke  to  him  at  all  on  the 
subject  ? — Never. 

Did  your  husband  in  any  way  to  your  knowledge  ever  press 
him  'I — I  am  quite  certain  not. 

.'<  /'/  i/iil  i/nn  nr  nut  l.-i>'>if  th'it  lif  hail  depnsilfd  a  paper? 
—  Yis. 

\\'iili  your  lin.-liiinl'!  —  )'<x. 

'The    i,ni:i)    Cllll.l     .IfslICi::   Ai-rnnUiuj  to    tin-    hlixliilii'l's  il 
it  inn  in-. nth.*  lii-fiirt  he  left? — }"cx,  Iniii/ lirfure. 

The  I,oi:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  are  putting  it  at  if  preparatory 
In  hisil<iMirtnri. 


Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  tens  mil;/  prcliminari/. 
The  LOHH  On 
lion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'Minv  :  I  apologise.     I  had  not  that  meair 
my  mind. 

You  say  you  did  know  before  he  left? — Oh,  long  before. 

When  was  it,  if  you  can  tell  me,  or  about  when,  that  you  heard 
of  lii.s  having  deposited  a  paper  with  your  husband? — I  could  not 
say  when,  but  1  think  almost  immediately  after. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  After  it  was  deposited? — After  it 
was  deposited.  In  talking  of  the  subject.  Mr.  (ii»riii:u  told  me 
of  this  promise  and  vow  that  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI:I:V  :  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  at  all 
of  your  own  memory  ? — No,  I  could  not  say. 

You  say  you  heard  of  it  from  your  husband  almost  immcdi 
after?—!  think  so. 

When  you  first  heard  of  it  from  your  husband,  did  you  hear 
from  him  its  contents  ? — Yes. 

What  did  your  husband  tell  you  were  its  contents  ? — I  think 
the  time  it  was  mentioned  Mr.  ALFRED  TICIIHOUNE  then  v, 
to  do  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  he  told  me  of  ROI.F.K  TICH- 
BORNE having  made  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  object.  We  cannot  have  the  conversation  of 
this  lady  with  her  husband  about  the  contents  of  any  document. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  fact  that  he  communieat 
hersuch  a  document  was  left  with  him,  and  what  the  document  was. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  That  a  document  was  left  is  evidence 
further  description  of  it,  or  the  cont&its  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  he  told  her  that  not  only  a  docu- 
ment was  left,  but  what  the  contents  of  the  document  were  at  the 
same  time,  that  is  part  of  the  conversation. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  submit  that  we  can  only  have  the  fact  of  the 
document. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  I  am  content  to  take  the  fact  without 
anything  further,  my  lord. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Very  well. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  have  told  us  that  lie  mentioned  to 
you — are  you  quite  sure  that  he  did  mention  to  you  the  cont 
— Quite  certain. 

At  the  time  he  told  you  of  ROGER  having  made  it  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  understand,  thestatement  about 
the  contents  was  made  at  a  later  period  when  ALFRED  proposed  to 
do  something  of  the  kind.  It  must  have  been  later,  because,  ii 
he  was  a  mere  child  of  thirteen  ;  therefore,  you  did  not  know  tin- 
contents  until  later  ?* — I  will  not  say  it  was  not  so  ;  but  I  know  we 
discussed  it  on  that  occasion  ;  but  I  think,  and  I  am  almost  sure, 
I  knew  it  before  even  then. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  was  because  she  mentioned  the  name 
of  ALFRED  that  I  thought  it  preferable  to  take  her  answer  that 
the  fact  and  the  contents  were  told  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Are  you  sure  at  that  time  ALFRED  was  the 
person  referred  to  ? — [  will  not  say.  Not  the  first  time.  I  only 
say  we  did  discuss  it  on  that  occasion. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  could  not  have  made  any 
build  a  church  in  conformit;/  irilh  the  cow  at  that  ti 
much  later  than  that,  In//  I  knew  it  then,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  yourself  see  the  packet  at  any- 
time ? — I  saw  the  envelope. 

Was  it  sealed  ? — It  was  sealed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  saw  it  as  a  sealed  paper?— 
When  we  discussed  the  propriety  of  burning  it. 

Then  you  yourself   did  afterwards  discuss  the  propri. 
burning  it? — We  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  You  remember,  of  course,  hearing  of 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  having  been  drowned  in  the  •  Bella'? — 

You  have  said  you  had  a  discussion  with   your  husband 
destroying  it? — Long  after,  when  we  were  leaving  Cheriton. 

When  was  that,  as  near  as  you  recollect? — When  we  were 
preparing  to  leave  Cheriton  for  Wales. 

Can  you  at  all  fix  the  time,  or  do  you  merely  say  about  tin- 
time? — 1  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the   year  Wi 
or  the  end  of  the  previous  year.     1  think  in  IS.'iK  we  left.     It 
must  have  been  Lite,  in  1857  or  the  b'.-giuning  of  ls.">s. 

Do  you  remember  then  seeing  the  packet  ? — Yes,  quite  well. 

Was  it  by  itself  or  with  other  papers,  do  you  recollect?— 
With  other  papers ;  with  several  letters  of  ROGER  TICHBOKXI:. 

Where? — In  a  box  of  his. 

Do  you  say  a  box  of  papers  of  his? — There  wen-  different 
letters  he  had  sent  to  us  in  a  box. 

By  whom,  did  you  know? — 1  think  they  came  from  Lou 
from  THOMPSON'S,  1  think. 

Was  this  packet  in  that  box  at  the  time  you  saw  it  ? — I  do  not 
know,  the  papers  were  all  together  in  Mr.  ( inM'onn's  otlice. 

Did  you  yourself  see  your  husband  destroy  this? — No,  I  did 
not;  but  I  always  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  done  so,  when 
we  settled  it  had  been  burnt. 

With  the  other  papers  ? — Yes,  he  gave  me  to  understand  1 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  understand  that  you  and  your  In; 
discussed  the  propriety  of  destroying  it? — Yes. 

And  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  ? — 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be,  ami  1  was  under  the 
impression  it  was. 

*  Shameful  ! 
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Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  you  never  saw  it  afterwards?— No, 
or  heard  of  it. 

By  the  JURY  :  Do  you  know  whether  your  husband  had 
written  anything  outside  the  paper  to  signify  its  contents  ? — I  do 
not  remember.  I  think  not. 

Before  you  left  for  Wales  did  you  deliver  anything  belonging 
;I:R  TlCHBORNE  to  any  of  the  family? — Yes,  to  Mrs.  U.\i>- 
CLIKFE,  the  present  Lady  KADCLIFFE. 

\Va.s  she  then  married?— Yes,  and  staying  at  Brookwood,  I 
think. 

Tell  me  what  you  did  give  to  her? — A  locket  and  a  purse,  I 
think,  were  the  only  things. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  left 
with  you  ? — That  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  left  in  the  box  ;  he  did 
not  leave  it  with  me,  but  they  were  sent  in  this  box  of  things. 

Mr.  Justice  MEU.OR  :  Was  the  locket  a  symbol  in  any  way,  or 
plain  ? — It  was  a  plain  gold  locket. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  know  what  the  locket  was — its 
history  ? — Xo,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  the  purse,  as  to  how  ROGER  came 
by  it  ? — Xo,  I  understood  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  gave  it  to  him.  I 
concluded  so  by  finding  the  locket  and  purse  together. 

Is  there  any  inscription  on  the  locket  ? — 1  think  there  is 
'•  TICHBORXE"  on  the  inside. 

What  is  it  ?— "  Tichborne  Park,  January  llth,  1852." 
Was  there   any  paper  or   anything  in  the  purse  to  indicate 
the  date  when  it  came  into  his  possession? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber any. 

You  understood  it  was  a  gift  from  his  cousin  KATE  ? — Yes,  and 
therefore  we  decided  to  send  it  to  her. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  there  any  hair  in  that  locket? — 
There  was  some  hair,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  the  packet  or 
a  separate  envelope. 

But  I  mean  in  the  locket? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  There  is  hair  in  it  now  ? — I  think  not,  but 
I  did  not  notice. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  there  when  you  got  it? — Yes. 
Master  COCKBURN:  There  is  now. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Brown  hair? 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Yes,  his  cousin's  hair. 
Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Why  do  you  suppose  that  ? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  is  the  envelope  in  which  you 
sent  it? — It  is  not  my  writing. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  know  whose  writing  that  is  ? — 
X".  I  do  not. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  at  the  lion.  Lady 
DODGHTY'S,  Kensington-square." 

Mr  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  you  delivered  those  to  her? — I  sent 
them  to  her. 

Was  there  anything  else  in  this  box  that  you  delivered  to  her, 
do  you  remrmber  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  else.     Then 
a  book  of  '  Father  FADER'S  Hymns  ; '  but  I  will  not  be  sure  that 
I  sent  them  to  her,  or  what  become  of  them. 

Was  there  a  rosary  in  the  box '! — Yes  ;  that  1  have  still — a 
small  reliquary. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  the  rosary? — Yes. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  have  you  the  reliquary  too? — Yes. 
(producing  them.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  suppose  it  is  silver,  though  it  is 
tarnished? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  did  not  exactly  catch  to  whom  you 
gave,  if  you  said  you  gave  to  anyone,  the  book  of  '  Father  FADER'S 
Hymns'? — I  do  not  remember.  There  was  that  book,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  gave  it  to  Lady  RADCLIFFE  or  not. 

Were  there  any  crucifixes? — Yes;  those,  since  the  Trial  began, 
I  have  sent  to  Lady  KAIX.-I.IKFE. 

That  was  since  the  last  Trial  began? — Yes. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  speak  in  the  plural  number. 
Were  there  more  than  one  ? — Two. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  sent  them,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
commission,  to  Lady  RADCLIFFE? — Yes,  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  them. 

Was  there  more  than  one  box,  or  only  one  box  out  of  which 
th>  were  taken? — I  should  think  there  were  several 

bo' 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  box  came  from  Val- 
paraiso?— Yes. 

And  whfth<-r  any  box  came  from  TllOMl'SON's? — Yes. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    \'iil/>ni-(ii.*i> — im,  Limn. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  *ln  «'.</••  W,  m//  /"/•'/. 
The  WITNESS  :   /  ihinl.  it  wot  /.nun. 

^  i -STICK:  /'  malu    nil  (he  difference:  //»/'/.< 

/mini.-:  i/i  i:n/i/fiif, 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  is. 

Who  was  Mr.  Tii'nii'Mix,  you  got  the  box  from? — Where  Mr. 
|!O',ER  used  to  lodx<'  in  London.  They  came  from  Canterbury, 
but  were  forwarded  through  THOMPSON,  I  think. 

Were  the  letters  and  other  papers  destroyed,  do  you  know? — 
I  think  all  of  them. 

Except  the  articles  you  have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

The   LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Letters  that  came  from  where; 

i. HC  we  have  Lima,  and  Va  .md  THOMPSON'S? — No, 

my  lord,  these  were  letters  of  Uoi,i:itTirm:<iRM,':  addressed  to  me. 

And  came  from  THOMSON'S? — I  think  they  came  from  TIIOMP- 


Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  From  various  persons  addressed  to  him  ? 
— To  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Not  his  letters? — Xo,  but  addressed  to 
him.     He  seemed  to  have  kept  all  his  letters. 
You  have  seen  the  Defendant  ? — I  have. 
When  did  you  first  see  him? — At  the  Law  Institution. 
That  was  in  1867  ?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

And  have  you  seen  him  since?  Did  you  hear  him  examined 
at  the  Trial  ? — Yes,  I  was  here  several  days. 

You  heard  him  examined  and  cross-examined? — Yes,  examined 
and  cross-examined. 

Is  he  the  ROGER  TICHBORNE  whom  you  and  your  husband  knew  ? 
— No,  certainly  not — not  the  least  like  him. 

Did  you  form  that  impression  or  opinion  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed now  from  the  first  moment  that  you  saw  him? — Yes,  the 
first  day — the  first  hour — I  may  say  half-hour — the  moment  I 
heard  him  speak. 

Were  you  on  very  friendly  terms  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — 
Very  indeed — always. 

And  he  with  you  ? — Always. 
And  you  knew  him  thoroughly? — Yes. 

Look  at  this  letter,  did  you  receive  that  (handing  it)  ? — Yes  , 
I  did. 

From  the  Defendant  ? — I  suppose  so.  It  purports  to  come 
from  him. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Has  it  a  date  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  dated  the  14th  October, 
1871,  written  from  Jermyn-street. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

•'  s,"),  Jermyn-street,  London,  S.W. 

"Septr.  14th  ,71. 

"DEAR  MRS.  GOSFORD, — My  solicitors  inform  me.  that  among 
the  papers  belonging  to  your  husband,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Judge  by  Mr.  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE  there  are  several  letters  of 
yours  referring  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  seen  these  letters  myself  and  I  am  sorry  that  it 
should  be  necessary  even  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  letters  written 
in  the  confidence  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  but  they  so  strongly 
confirm  the  conviction  I  have  always  expressed  from  the  kindness 
I  received  from  you  in  early  days,  and  the  respect  and  regard  I 
always  entertained  towards  you.  that  the  opposition  I  met  with  on 
my  first  return,  could  not  have  been  encouraged  or  sanctioned  by 
you,  and  that  you  would  have  been  more  careful  to  investigate 
my  claim  before  denouncing  me.  that  I  write  to  ask  if.  even  at 
this  late  hour,  with  the  consent  of  your  husband,  you  are  willing 
to  give  me  an  interview  as  I  have  little  doubt,  that  your  first  im- 
pressions as  to  my  identity  would  be  confirmed,  and  that  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth.  May  I  ask  for  the  favour 
of  an  early  reply. — Believe  me  Dear  Mrs.  GOSFORD  Yours  truly 

"  R.  C.  D.  TICHBORNE  '  * 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  Defendant  speaks  of  your  first  im- 
•  i  as  to  his  identity  ;  do  you  remernberyour  husband  going 
up  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
Defendant  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;   I  was  anxious  that  lie  should  see  him. 
Was  your  husband  also  anxious  to  see  him? — Certainly,  yes. 
Were  you  both  anxious  if  possible  to  see  and  identify  the  real 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — I  should  have  been  only  too  glad. 

My  friend  says  to  me  I  cannot  put  these  in,  and  it  is  quite  cleas 
that  I  cannot  if  he  objects. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What? 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Her  letters  to  her  husband. 
The  LORD  CIIIEK  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  we  read  that  letter  for 
the  very  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  for  them  ;  otherwise  il 
was  useless. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  have  no  objection  whatever. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Wait  a  moment.    I  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  is  proposing  to  put  in  ;  I  do  not  understand  why 
that  was  read  unless  it  was  to  form  the  foundation  of  these  1> 
If  it  was  not  so  it  had  better  be  struck  out  of  the  notes.     Make  up 
your  mind. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Well,  I  submit  that  we  can  put  them  in 
on  the  foundation  of  the  letter;  he  sajsthis — "  My  solicitors 
inform  me  that  among  the  papers  belonging  to  your  husband  which 
were  sent  to  the  Judge  by  Mr.  ROUF.RTSON  GLADSTONE  there  are 
si  vral  letters  of  yours  referring  to  me.  I  have  not  seen  these 
letters  myself  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  necessary  even  to 
refer  to  the  contents  of  letters  written  in  the  confidence  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband,  but  they  so  strongly  confirm  the  convictions  I 
have  always  expressed  from  the  kindness  I  received  from  you  in 
early  days  and  the  respect  and  regard  I  always  entertained  towards 
you  that  the  opposition  I  met  with  in  my  first  return  would  not 
have  been  encouraged  and  sanctioned  by  you."  I  apprehend 
that  that  will  do  for  what  your  lordship  suggests. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  letter  has  in  effect  this  state- 
ment, "  Those  letters  when  I  came  over  contained  your  first 
impression,  which  was  in  my  favour." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  says  he  has  never  seen  those  letters,  my  lord. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Those  letters  were  actually  handed  in  and  put 
in  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  now  Defendant  at  thelate  Trial. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Surely  that  cannot  be  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  now. 


*  COCKIIUBN  hero  s;ii<l  to  LUSH  so  audibly  that  we  all  (the  Jury 
inriii'lctl)  could  hear  him.  "  That  may  lio  his  handwriting,  but  it  is  not 
his  style  " ! 
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Mr.  HAWKINN  :  I  asked  Mr.  DAVIS  that  question. 
Tin-  l,»i:i>  CIIIKK  Ji-sTin::  My  oymuo 

l>r    K        \n  ;  And  Mr.  HAWKINS   confirmedth.it  impression 

when  yon  called  his  attention  to  it 
'    Mr.  ll\v.  •'"""  tll!Xt  i'npreasion   now,  but  add  t 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JomcE:  //'//""  '»"'  »»'  "';/'"''"""  tlmi  litt,,- 

,  v  «•,»//./  /me,  /'/i'  /»  (i  li'lt  r  whii'h  tPOUld  hart- 
'admitted  tht  m  all.     Now  you  offer  a  letter  to-day  and  Dr.  KBCBALT 

,11 :  It  strikes  me  that  the  letter  just  read  lets  in  all 
,;„-,._  /„  'd  go  that  the  letters  written  by 

:    Ihl     111  II  ndiint. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y:   Tin  Defendant  atatei  distim-tly  that  ' 

those  li  It,  rs,  t/iomih  he  hi  urd  nf  their  fontt  'its. 
Mr  Justice  Mr.i.i.ni: :   .V-';  but  In  refen  to  stm,  •/,  smut 

.  half  has  si'tn  in  certain  b  tten  to  Mrs.  GOSFORD  irhich  an 
contain,  •!  in  it  cirtain  bn.r   or   sunnlhiinl    suit  n/>    ''.'/    Mr.  HOB! 

MI)NK.     '/•/,  7i  .the  allega  was  com 

.,1  b;l  tin  information  hi  n  '•<  m  d  as  to  thecontents  ofthos, 

and  surely  it  is  adviiable  to  show  hoir  that  is. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :    My  fonti  nlion  is  that  I  am    inlilli  d  if  I  think  Jit  ti 
put  in  any  Uttirs  ,  OT  fttt  this   Italy  U  explain,  but  my 

friend  is  not  t  ntitltd. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  7  think,  Mr.  HAWKINS,  if  you  had 
i-hosi  n  to  lit  this,  in.  thin  toouldhoiM  been  no  difficulty  about  it.    Dr. 

,'  to  let  in  all,  but  you  would  not.     Now.  1  do  not  MM 
.:,i  by  putting  in  this  litter  of  the  Dij't  mbint  lay  iht  foundation  . 
"  '  had  lint  it  in,  there  would  hare  In  en  iio  difficulty  whalerer,  but  as 
.    i..  _i • jr.™*  j,«    if,*  ,,..-,'//,,)    //i  tit -it   uninfju 


by  (taring  that  he  has  written  to  this  witness 
I  heard  she  has  ufritti  n  letters  conveying  afar 

impression  about  him,  entitle  yourself  to  put  in  the  correspondence 
IK  tii-fen  the  tiro  irilnfsses. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  making  an  observa- 
tion.    I  think   my  friend  Mr.    HAWKINS   objected,    not   that  all  the 
should  bf '/nit  in,  but  a  particular  paragraph  in  a  particutal 
letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  1  am  tlesirous  of  conveying  that  to  youi 
lordship's  mind  it  was  my  impression,  but  of  course  I  may  be  wrong. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  .-Is  well  as  I  remember  I  nen  r  projiosnl  such  a  thinr 
thiil  part  of  a  litter  was  to  be  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  read  in  contradiction  to  this  stateinmt  tin 
shorthand  not,'  at  page  1734,  "  Nou;  my  lord,  I  propose  to  read  an 
extract  from  that  ansirer." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1'es,  but  no  one  could  imagine  fxfmi  that  that 
wanted  it  to  In1  confined  to  that.  If  an  extract  is  r&d  according  i' 
the  rules  of  Inn-  'tl  'lets  in  the  whole;  but  I  went  further  and  said  I  ha: 
no  objection  whatever  to  your  producing  the  letter  to  which  that  was  n 
tniswtr  ;  that  was  all.* 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKRY  :  Only  say  yes  or  no  to  this  question,  if 
you  please.     Before  you  wrote  to  your  husband  at  all  after  he 
had  gone  to  Gravesend,  did  you  receive  that  telegram  from  him 
(handing  it)  ?— Oh,  before  I  received  this  I  had  written  to  him. 
Did  you  also  write  after  ? — Yes. 

But  you  did  receive  that  telegram  from  your  husband  ? — 1  es. 
Now,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  that  letter,  which  is 
yours?— (handing  it).     Will  you  read  the  first  passage?—1;  I  send 
you  the  interesting  document  and  am  glad  to  iind  there  is  some 
hope  of  seeing  you  to-morrow." 

(  ,.n  you  tell  me  what  thoie  words,  "I  send  you  the  interesting 
document,"  refer  to  ?— No,  I  hare  not  the  remotest  recollection. 
llnrc  not  yon  any  recollection  ! — Nut  any  whalerer. 
Have  you  tried  to  recollect  to  what  they  could  allude  ?— I  have, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  because  my 
husband  was  going  back  next  day ;  therefore,  it  could  only  be 
some  trifle  he  knew  about,  as  I  made  no  remark  upon  it. 
And  did  he  come  back  the  next  day? — Yes. 
\V,is  thul  tin  st  ab  d  packet? — Oh  dear  no  ;  certainly  not. 
This  is  written,  I  see,  from  Wales?— Yes. 
As  1  understand,  you  never  had  the  sealed  packet  there  ?— 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My,  lord,  in  justification  of  myself,  I  must  call 
attention  to  page  1784.  I  have  read  it  carefully  and  I  do  not 
find  one  single  syllable  approaching  to  an  offer  to  let  in  the  whole 
of  this  correspondence. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  never  made  that  offer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  am  sure  your  lordship  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension about  that.  If  there  had  beena  statement  that  the  whole 
should  be  let  in,  1  should  have  availed  myself  of  it._ 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  so  understood  Dr.  KENEALY. 
Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  No  ;  what  I  said  was,  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  letter  to  which  that  was  an  answer. 

Mr.  Jnstiee  MELLOR:  Yes,  and  I   observe  it  is  confined  to  a 
particular  letter—"!  am  talking  of  a  letter  received  in  answer. 
I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that  letter  being  put  in  provided 
the  answer  is  read." 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  That  was  merely  a  particular  letter  which 
did  not  apply  generally  to  all  the  letters. 
Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  No. 


Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

I  understood  from  you  the  Defendant  does  not  bear  the  least 
resemblance  in  any  wny  to  ROGU  TlCHBOBHlT— -I  do  not  see 
.ny  at  all. 

iug  could  be  more  dissimilar? — Nothing. 

You  do  not  confine  that  observation  merely  to  the  size  of  the 
>rtVinlaiit? — No. 

I'.ut  in  other  external  matters?— The  hair  is  different ;  the 
shape  of  the  face  is  different  entirely  :  his  hair  was  very  lanky  ; 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  wave  in  ROGER'S  hair. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  straight,  or  what? — Per- 
fectly and  lanky,  and  the  shape  of  the  face  is  totally  different. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  what  respect  do  you 
the  wrong  way,  my  lord,  if  I  can  explain   it     ROGER'S  face  was 
longer  here.     It  was  a  long  face— what  1  rail  an  angular  face. 

Dr.  KKXI  AI.Y  :  Very  thin  and  sallow?— Sallow  complexion. 

Long,  straight  hair,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :  She  used  the  word  "  lanky." 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y:  Have  you  ever  observed  that  the  exposure  to 
sun  has  had  the  effect  of  making  lanky  hair  curly?— I  never 
knew  it. 

You  have  seen  the  hair  of  people  who  have  lived  in  hot  countries . 
— I  may  have  done  so. 

As  a  rule  is  not  their  hair  curly  ? — Negroes. 

You  do  not  know  that  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  sun, 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  hair  curly? — No. 

You  never  heard  that  before  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  notice  any  movement  in  the  eyebrows  about  ROGER 
TlCHBORNE? — Nothing  particular. 

No  more  than  other  people  ?— Xo,  he  had  very  well-formed 


•  The  whole  of  tho  foregoing  demonstrates  the  bias  of  the  Judges  anc 
their  anger  that  these  letters  could  not  hi  read. 


eyebrows. 

But  no  movement  any  more  than  other  people's? — No. 

Was  his  walk  in  any  way  remarkable?— He  walked  very  quick, 
put  his  foot  on  the  ground  flat,  and  walked  very  quick. 

Did  he  walk  firmly  ? — Yes  very  firmly. 

Quickly  and  firmly? — Quickly. 

Then  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  his  walk  ?  —Nothing 
remarkable. 

Now  about  the  marriage ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  cannot  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
two  cousins  ? — The  bishop  may,  I  believe ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Why  did  you  say  it  must  come  direct  from  Home?— I  am  under 
the  impression  it  must  be  direct  from  Rome,  first  cousins,  but  J 
am  not  sure  about  it.  There  must  be  a  dispensation,  1  know. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  at  all  when  it  was  that  Mr.  ( 1 
first  told  you  that  he  had  some  sealed  documents  given  to  him  by 
ROGER? — No,  I  could  not  specify  any  time.    I  was  under  the 
impression  I  always  knew  about  it. 

Could  you  specify  a  ytar.'—No,  I  think  not.     I 
before  ROGER TICHBORNE  left  England. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   What  do  you  mean  by  long  t- 
u>o  years  I  should,  think,  my  lord.     My 
iery  soon  after  it  was  d 

mil  the   bn'iiking  of  il  off  SO  toon,   ami  h-  U  poor 

Hr.  ROGER  was,  and  that  he  hud  a  •  'I'"1 

in  the  course  of  n  fi'iplt  of  man  or  to. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  And  yon  think  win  n  he  told  yon  that  was  abmittiro 
/i  nrs  ' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No,  not  that  he  told  Jter,  but  that  w 
T  impression  about  it. 

Dr.  KllXKALY  :   7  was  going  In  eorrerl  myst  //',  »'.'/  ' 

yon  think  about  two  years  before  he  lift  you  hi  urd  of  it .'— /' 

loin/  linn  IK  fore.     I  ipi  voyears. 

But  I  want  to  ascertain, a*  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did,  what  time, 
jou  will  distinc/lii  at, tie.  you  remember  il.      yon  do 
•jacket*  every  dayt— It  was  a  rtry  simple  thing.      IJV  thought  nothing 

tf  it- 
Can  you  tell  me  about  two  years  before  he  left  England  ? — 7  o 

it  was  two  years. 

Whatt—Yes,  it  ctrtainly  must  hart  been  two  years. 

Tico  years  before  he  left  England? — }'ts. 

That  you  are  distinct  upon? — 7  think  so,  I  cannot  possibly  say  ;  1 
could  not  fi.r  the  time —  twfe. 

7  do  not  n-.int  yon  to  ji  r.  Il,::  mid  date,  or  anything  "f  the  kind. 
\\'il.-i  it  about  lir-,  n 

The  I/)I:D  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  No,  but  when  •<  ./"' 

nee  to  the  ;  '  not  to 

Dr.  KENEALY:  /  / '"  tne  """ 

thing  of  the  kind.     I  do  not  ask  that. 

fn  \i,,  <re  /••  left  Englandl—To  the 

b,st  «f  ni'i  In  Uefti  W0»  within  a  f,  am  inths  aftt  r  i/  was  written. 

But!  want  to  know  how  long  it  was  bef ore  h  leftl — t'trtninly  two 
1/etirs.* 

When  did  you  get  those  things  belonging  to  Uor.ER  FlCHBORl 
which  you  delivered  to  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  ?— I  am  not  sure  if  they 
came  in  the  first  box  from  Canterbury,  or  whether  they  came  in 
the  first  box  that   was  sent  from  abroad.    I  do  not  recollect 
which  they  were  in. 

I  do  not  ask  where  you  got  them,  but  when  you  gave  them  t< 
Mrs.  i;  '—Before  we  left  for  Wales,  and  that  is  all  I  can 

say.     I  did  not  give  them  myself,  but  sent  them  to  her. 


•  All  this  shews  how  nnreliable  the  evidence  of  the  GOSFOBDS  was. 
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I  do  not  know  when  you  left  for  Wales  ?— In  1858 

In  IS'iS  you  sent  thos.'  in? — H  •fore  then;  before  we  left  for 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  hair  in  this? — I  think  80. 

Is  there  more   than  one  hair  in   it? — I  do  not  know  really,  I 

•t  carefully. 

•em  to  you  now  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
you  sent  it  t  >  Mrs  OADi  1.11  !  i:'.' — I  think  so.      I  do  not  know. 

You  never  looked  to  see  whether  it  was  the  hair  of  more  than 
one  person  ? — No,  I  never  examined  it  particularly. 

You  know  the  colour  of  ROGER'S  hair,  of  course  ? — Yes,  very 
dark. 

Can  you  tell  us  is  this  ROGER'S  hair,  or  is  it  like  it,  or  what? — 
1  have  not  looked  at  it  to-day.     (It  was  handed  to  the  w 
The  glass  looks  so  shady  it  is  impossible  to  tell.     There  s /em  two 
shades  in  it. 

Perhaps  this  glass  would  help  you.  It  oocarred  to  me  as  to  you 
that  there  were  two  shades,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  person's  hair  in  it? — It  looks  to 
me  more  like  Lily  RADCLIFFE'S  hair  than  Mr.  ROGER'S.  It  looks 
so  light. 

Y'>'.i  say  something  about  so  light  ? — It  it  lighter  than  1! 
hair  was. 

And  it  seems  to  you  to  be  LadyRADCLiFKK's? — 1  think  so. 
Where  is  the  inscription? — Inside. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Before  I  put  any  questions  to  this  lady  about 
any  letter  to  her  husband,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  Court  is 
prepared  to  rule  that  if  I  put  one  letter  into  her  hand  that  admits 
twenty  or  forty  ? 

The  L'ii:i)  (!im-:r  Jt'sncK  :  II  wing  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. That  would  depend.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  letters 
may  be. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:  I  always  understood  that  if  I  put  a  letter  into 
the  witness's  hands,  in  fairness  to  the  witness  and  for  the  purp  >se 
of  explaining  e-,vrything  to  the  .Jury,  the  letter  to  vvhijh  that  was 
an  answer  is  necessarily  admissible,  but  I  never  heard  that  it 
would  let  in  a  whole  batch. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  will  not  decide  anything  of  the 
kind  until  the  question  arises ;  you  must  take  your  own  cours3. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  put  the  question, 
only  I  understood  from  your  lordship  that  it  was  to  be  so  ruled 
in  this  case  ;  therefore  I  do  not  want,  by  putting  one  letter  into 
the  witness's  hands,  to  let  in  500.  I  must,  therefore,  respectfully 

ask  your  lordship 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOK  :  We  cannot  decide  it  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tion. We  must  see  the  letter  before  we  decide  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  letter  may  ref&r  to  some  other 
letter,  and  so,  being  part  of  the  correspondence,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  it  by  a  letter  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  general  proposition,  and  we  must  wait  until 
we  get  the  letter  before  us. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  If  a  letter  is  used  which  admits  of  au  explanation 
by  another,  I  should  offer  no  objection  whatever  to  that  other 
letter  being  produced,  but  if  I  understand  the  Coart  is  prepared 

to  rule  that  if  I  put  in  an  isolated  letter  it  will  admit  others • 

The  LORD  CHIEK  JUSTICE:  No,  you  must  not  say  that ;  it  has 
not  been  argued. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  I  thought  I  heard  your  lordship  intimate  it. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No,  that  was  on  a  different  ground 
altogether.     You  must  not  assume  that  because  there  is  a  letter 
from  the  witness  to  her  husband,  and  you  ask  her  questions  upon 
it,  that  therefore  that  letter  admits  them  all. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  I  understood  your  lordship  to  intimate, 
and,  therefore,  I  was  anxious  not  to  expose  myself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Xo,  Doctor,  do  not  understand  us  as 
having  said  that. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  are  not  to  understand  that  we  have 
decided  anything  the  other  way ;  we  only  mean  to  say  that  we  do 
not  decide  at  all  at  present  until  we  see  the  letter.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  give  no  opinion  until  I  have  seen  the  letter. 

Dr.  KIINKALY  :  Now,  you  say  you  felt  great  interest  in  yourself 
and  your  husband  seeing  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  early  in  January  Mr.  GOSFORD  left 
Tanylan  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him? — I  do  not  remember  the 
date  exactly. 

It  was  early? — It  was  early. 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him  soon  after  he  had  seen  the 
Defendant? — The  next  morning,  I  think,  or  the  next  day.  I  had 
a  telegram  first  and  then  a  let ' 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  Now,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  that  letter  being  produced. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  go  by  steps. 
Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  that  letter — 
your  husband's  first  letter? — Xo,  not  the  least. 
You  dj  not  know  what  became  of  it  ? — No. 
Is  it  lost? — I  do  not  know.     Some  letters  I  keep  and  some  I  do 
not.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  kept  that  or  not.     I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  existence.     I  do  not  know — the  telegram  is. 

You  say  something  about  existence? — I  say  1  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  existence.  I  have  no  letters. 

Is  it  your  impression  that  your  letter  is  destroyed  or  lost? — I 
should  think  so. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  its  contents? — It  was  a  long  letter 
explanatory  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Gravescnd,  and  the 
first  of  it  was  written  by  Mr.  GOSFORD'S  clerk,  and  it  was  finished 


by  himself.    It  gave  the  account  that  has  appeared  so  often 

answer  to  it  (handing  it)  ? — My  answer? 

—I  thought  yon  meant  his  answer, 
alluding  to  tin;  first  letter  he  wrote  to  you  immed 
after  |u.  ii  i4  seen  the  Defend-in •  ,     Your  impression 

•itii  a  full  narrative  of   w'.i  it   t  nk  place,  and  y<mr 
impression  also  is,  as  I  UN  that  that  1  'her  lost 

or  destroyed  ;  is  that  your  answer  to  the  letter  you  received  fr 
your  liiisli.-ind  ? — This  is  not  an  answer  to  that. 

It  is  not? — No,  certiinly  not.  i  iv,  '•  Do  have  a  pri- 

vate interview  with  him."     He  had  h  i  1  ii  i  interview  at  all  it  se 
when   he  wrote  this;  and  this  was  written   after  his  tit 
when  tli,.'  Claimant  declined  to  see  him.     This  is  the  answer  to 

i  /)RD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  first  visit  to  Grave- 
— The  Ant  YUit-to GnreMtld,  my  lord,  when  he  failed  to  .see  him. 
except  rushing  up-stairs. 

Mr    Justice  LUSH:  Before  he  had  seen  him? — Before  h- 
seen  him  ;  it  says  so  distinctly. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  when  that  letter  was 
written  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  letter  you  are  speaking  of  was 
begun  by  a  clerk  and  finished  by  Mr.  G->SFORD? — That  was  after 
the  !•,.,,]  interview,  my  lord;  this  is  simply  written  when  my  hus- 
band wrote  me  the  account  of  his  first  visit,  when  he  failed  to  see 
him,  except  rushing  up  the  st:iirs. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Had  your  husband  enclosed  in  the  letter  sent  to 
you  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Defendant  at  Gravesend  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  my  lord,  I  propose  to  have  that  letter  read. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Let  me  see  it.     (It  was  handed.) 

MistT  CoCKisrnx  : 

"Tanylau,  Monday. 

••  MY  DEAi:i:sr  HUB, — I  was  indeed  thankful  to  get  your 
last  night  by  GEOUGE  when  he  returned  from  meeting  the  evening 
train  which  I  sent  him  to  as  well  as  the  morning  one.  Our  1' 
never  came  in  until  the  middle  of  dinner  and  then  seeing  no 
letter  worried  me  much,  dreading  accidents  with  the  wild  weather 
we  had  and  the  stoppages  in  all  directions.  You  have  not  yet 
told  me  a  single  tiling  induces  me  to  I  believe  this  Sir  ROGER  an 
Impostor  but  it  is  most  trying  not  to  be  able  to  settle  the  point 
one  way  or  the  other.  Why  did  you  notgo  alone  to  Graveseml  ? 
I  can  quite  fancy  Sir  ROGER  wishing  for  some  time  to  keep  quiet 
&  prevent  a  lot  of  inquisitive  people  from  bothering  him  who 
would  only  haunt  him  out  of  curiosity — he  has  a  gret  deal  to 
enquire  about  &  from  being  so  long  completely  out  of  the  world, 
of  England  feels  at  a  loss  in  many  ways.  It  is  just  like  that 
COLLINGTON  sticking  his  nose  into  everything.  I  c.innot  yet  think 
so  badly  of  poor  Old  BOGLK. 

"  You  see  you  have  decided  in  your  own  mind  that  it  cunt  lie 
Sir  ROGER  &  you  look  at  everything  under  this  belief  —  insi 
of  balancing  both  sides  of  the  question  equally.     Did  you  get  the 
letter  he  said  he  posted  for  you  in  Cannon-street?      / 
is  decidedly  like  ///.•.-  in  t!te  note  ;/  • 

!)i  Inn-!  ii  /irirnti'   inltiT  '•  ihi-'n/i    /lint  it  if  u»l  him  till  you 

•  •I*  xn.     Y'»i  i"i'i/i/  ui-iil'i  in 

1  shall  not  at  all  expect  you  torn  irro\v  it  trust  indeed  that  you 
will  not  come  till  you  have  established  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  case  completely  I  sent  a  note  to  Sir  PYEIIS  who  is  much  in- 
terested as  is  everybody  else.  I  cannot  sleep  at  night  for  think- 
ing of  it.  Dear  TROT  comes  back  to-night  but  not  JIM  as  his 
father  wishes  him  to  lose  no  more  time.  The  great  pig  was  killed 
on  Saturday,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it?  I  have  just  received 
your  letter  of  this  morning — still  no  • 

trying — I  hope  in  the  morn  ing  for  some  satisfactory  news.  TROT 
shall  go  round  the  farm  tomorrow  and  write  you  all  particulars — 
if  I  find  you  are  not  likely  to  come  FIXF.GAN  paid  the  men  on 
Saturday  and  I  am  glad  of  a  little  money.  If  you  have  a  chance 
get  me  some  of  GHKNIKIIS  coffee.  Dear  PET  is  quite  well  &  very 
good  quite  satisfied  now  mummy  is  at  home.  I  send  your 
I  hope  to  hear  from  our  dear  girls  in  the  morning.  Is  Lady 
IT  in  Town  ?  I  wish  I  could  step  up  to  you  for  a  day  or 
two  it  seems  so  dreary  here.  God  bless  you  dearest — take  care 
of  yourself  &  do  not  forgat  your  loving  devoted  wife  KM/ \. 
MINNIE  sends  kisses  &  love  &  will  expect  don't  forget 

the  birthday!!" 

Dr.  Kr.NEALV  :  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  ROG::I:  Ticn- 
noRSE  well  ? — I  had  not  seen  it  then  for  years,  my  recollection  of 
it  was,  that  it  was  a  very  great  scrawl,  and  i  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  it  out,  but  on  comparison  afterwards  1  found  it  was 
very  unlike  indeed. 

But  at  first  you  expressed  your  opinion  ? — I  was  so  willing  to 
believe  it  was  poor  ROGER,  that  1  was  anxious  my  husband  should 
find  out  all  about  it. 

The   LOKI>  CHIEF  .It  CTICE :   V  •  •       .         ' 

UHU  'ill  ""i'  Wag  :' — It  »•'(.«,  mi/  Inn/,  nl  jirat. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Before  you  came  up  to  town  at  the  Law  Insti- 
tution, had  you  seen  either  Mr.  B  UVKEII  or  a  member  of  the 
TICIIHORNE  family  with  reference  to  it? — No,  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
BowKKit,  certainly. 

Or  Mr.  Cn.LiNGTON? — No. 
Or  Mr.  DomNsoH?— No. 

Now,  I  think  you  said  in  about  half-an-hour  after  you  saw  him 
and  heard  him  you  then  formed  au  opinion. 
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Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Xot  half-an-hour. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  The  instant  she  heard  his  voice ;  she 
said  half-an-hour  first  of  all,  and  then  the  instant  she  heard  his  { 
voice?— But  I  had  formed  my  opinion  before,  inasmuch  as  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  GOSFORD  could  recognise  him  at  once  ; 
therefore,  when  I  came  up  I  was  not  in  the  least  expecting  to  see 
Mr.  ROGER,  certainly. 

Dr  KENT  u  v  •  You  mentioned  something  about  haU-an-nour  t 
—Because  it  was  some  time  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  make  up  my  mind 
in  a  very  great  hurry,  but  listened  and  looked  carefully  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Had  he  been  then  half-an-hour  under  examination  before  you 
were  thoroughly  satisfied?— I  think  not— not  so  long  as  that. 

At  all  events,  for  some  time,  as  I  understand  ?— Well,  1  listened 

for  some  time. 

You  said  half-an-hour?— Well,  half-an-hour. 

And  at  the  end  was  it  you  were  perfectly  convinced?— Perfectly. 

Or  before  ?— I  have  no  doubt  before,  but  then  there  was  no  [ 
mistake  about  it  after  I  had  heard  him  speak. 

As  I  understand,  your  husband  had  fully  impressed  your  mind  | 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  not  ROGER  TlCHBORN*  ?— Of  course 
he  had  given  me  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  happened  at 
Gravesend. 

Kr-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

The  time  you  wrote  that  letter  had  you  received  a  telegram 
from  your  husband  ? — Which  letter  ? 

The  letter  my  friend  has  called  your  attention  to?— No,  he 
had  not  seen  him  then. 

lie  had  sent  you  the  letter  of  which  you  speak  ?— He  mentioned 
the  first  interview. 

What  time  had  elapsed  when  you  wrote  that  letter  since  you 
had  seen  the  handwriting  of  the  real  ROGER  TICHBORNE? 

Since  that  time  have  you  compared  the  letters? — Certainly. 

With  that  one  which  your  husband  enclosed  to  you  ? — We  did 
particularly.  1  collected  all  the  letters  I  could  find,  and  I  com- 
pared them. 

After  making  that  comparison  what  opinion  did  you  form  ?— 
That  the  handwriting  was  totally  different ;  there  are  extreme 
peculiarities  of  handwriting.  Here  is  a  little  pothook  at  the 

i  inning  of  almost  every  word. 

Tin-  L<II:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  a  most  peculiar  handwriting. 
— Yes,  and  I  had  forgotten  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  How  long  was  your  husband's  return 
after  writing  that  letter  ? — Several  days,  I  think. 

And  then  he  communicated  to  you  all  that  had  happened  at 
Gravesend? — Yes. 

Did  you  before  that  ever  write  other  letters  to  your  husband 
on  the  same  subject?— I  daresay  I  did.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  him  almost  every  day  while  he  was  away. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  that  subject?— I  do  not  know. 
I  generally  wrote  to  bun  every  day. 

The  letter  which  has  been  read  was  one  written  by  you  before 
Mr.  GOSFOIII.  had  had  an  interview  at  Gravesend  ?— Before  he 
had  actually  had  it. 

Then,  I  understand,  having  had  it  he  wrote  to  you  an  account 
of  it  ? — All  the  account  of  it. 

The,    I  presume,  you  wrote  an  answer  to  your  husband  ? — 
inly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  letter  we  have  not  had. 

Mr.  Sei  j.-ant  PARRY  :  Just  look  at  that,  did  you  write  that  to 
your  husband  (handing  it)  ? — Yes,  but  this  was  a  false  state- 
ment. 

It  did  not  turn  out  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  been  to  Pans? 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  only  ask  did  you  write  that  letter?— 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  I  object  to  this  letter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKRY:  I  will  ask  his  lordship's  opinion  in  a 
moment.  Just  look  at  that  letter  (handing  another)? — Yes, 
this  is  my  letter. 

And  that  letter  also  (handing  another)  ?— Yes. 

Just  look  at  the  letter  No.  5:2,  and  tell  me  whether  you  had  re- 
ceived that  telegram  from  your  husband  before  you  received  that 
T.     Yes  or  no? — Oh,  I  received  the  telegram  first. 

Are  those  letters  written  to  your  husband  while  he  was  away  on 
thi.s  errand? — Yes. 

Gone  to  see  the  Claimant,  and  relating  to  the  same  subject  ? — ' 
Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'ARRY  :  I  propose  to  read  those  letters. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  what  ground?  Letters  written 
by  the  witness  to  her  husband,  if  not  consistent  with  the  evidence 
she  has  given  to-day,  may  be  used  ia  cross-examination  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  such  inconsistency  ;  but  what  you  propose 
cannot  be  as  not  intended  to  show  inconsistency  in  the  statement 
of  the  witness  ;  ';»',  <///  ///'•  contrary,  t<>  show  //<•  .••/.;/<•««  1,1  in-iliti/  is 
"•i/li  tlte  statement  t"  In  r  //</>//</»</,*  and  you  cannot  sup- 
port a  witness  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAISRY  :  Allow  me  to  call  your  lordship's  memory 
back  a  moment  to  the  letter  which  the  Defendant  wrote  on  the 
Mtli  of  October,  1871,  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  first  impression. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  merely  speaks  of  those  im- 
pressions hypothetically.  lie  said  merely  I  have  been  told  so- 
and-so. 

•  Note  how  the  judge  slips  this  in  ! 


Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  No  doubt  he  doea  that. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  then  if  he  had  produced  that 
letter,  I  entirely  agree  you  would  then  have  been  entitled  to  meet 
the  inference  which  might  otherwise  arise. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAURY  :  I  put  it  rather  on  this  ground,  that  these 
letters  are  part  of  a  simultaneous  correspondence  on  one  subject, 
and  conveyed  the  impression  on  this  lady's  mind  at  that  time,  and 
in  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  cannot  use  letters  written  by 
parties  not  to  the  cause.  You  can  only  refresh  her  memory  if  it 
is  wanted,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  No.  I  had  not  only  one  object  in  putting 
in  that  letter  of  the  Defendant's,  but  another  besides. 

At  all  events,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  that  letter,  and 
do  you  still  entertain  the  opinion  you  strongly  expressed  that  the 
Defendant  is  not  ROGER  TICHHORNE  ?— Certainly. 

After  you  had  seen  your  husband  and  heard  of  the  interview  at 
Gravescnd,  did  you  or  did  you  not  entertain  any  original  opinion 
you  might  have  formed  ? — None  whatever.  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied then. 

Then  your  desire  in  the  first  instance  was  that  this  should  turn 
out  to  be  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Yes.  I  could  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  anyone  could  come  and  personate  him  when  we  were  all 
alive  to  speak  to  his  appearance  and  everything. 

But  besides  that,  did  you  at  that  time  believe  that  you  and  your 
husband  had  a  personal  interest  as  regards  yourselves  independently 
of  your  former  attachment,  or  did  you  think  you  had  an  interest 
in  this  turning  out  to  be  the  right  man  ?— Certainly  ;  because  I 
knew  of  the  great  attachment  between  them,  and  that  Mr.  GOS- 
FORD would  then  resume  his  place  in  the  family.  I  hoped  it  would 
make  all  things  straight  for  us. 

And  get  rid  of  your  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

And  under  that  impression  you  wrote  your  first  letter  to  your 
husband? — I  did. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  sealed  packet,  do  you  remember  the 
circumstances  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  having  to  come  away  from 
Tichborne — I  do  not  mean  being  ordered  away — but  a  wish  inti- 
mated to  him  th  it  he  should  leave  ?— Yes,  perfectly  ;  because  Mr. 
GOSFORD  came  back  and  told  me  all  about  it  at  the  time,  and  I 
should  say  this  is  referred  to  in  that  letter  of  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S 
to  my  husband  when  he  was  making  his  will.  Probably  that  might 
have  been  the  first  time  when  I  heard— when  I  daresay  1  sfiid 
what  does  he  mean  in  this  :  "  The  only  thing  I  have  left  out  in 
my  will."  Then  I  am  certain  I  knew  it. 

Your  husband  told  you  of  his  having  given  him  the  sealed 
packet  ? — Yes. 

And  told  you  either  then  or  afterwards  what  the  contents 
were  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  date  at  which  he  told  you  of  his  having  re- 
ceived this  sealed  packet  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE  with  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  crisis  at  Tichborne  of  ROGER  having  to  come 
away  V— He  probably  told  me  of  it  then,  but  I  could  not  say. 

Then  you  were  wrong  in  saying  two  years? — 1  cannot  in  the 
le.-ut  mention  the  time.  I  have  tried  very  often  to  do  it,  but  I 
could  not ;  it  is  so  long  ago,  that  1  could  not  recollect  exactly 
the  time. 

But  as  far  as  your  impression  goes,  it  was  about  the  period 
at  which  that  scene  took  place? — About  the  time  the  scene  took 
place  when  lie  had  to  go  away. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  when  he  went  away  finally,  leave  any- 
thing in  your  custody  ? — He  told  me  to  take  care  of  a  little  clock 
which  was  at  Tichborne.      I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  else. 
He  left  nothing  in  your  custody  to  take  care  of  for  him  until 
he  came  back  again  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  did  not  see  the  actual  document  itself  that  was  enclosed 
in  the  sealed  packet  at  the  time  you  discussed  between  you  the 
propriety  of  destroying  it? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it;  I 
know  I  knew  the  contents.  Whether  I  read  them  then  or 
whether  Mr.  GOSFORD  told  me  of  them  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  sure  I  knew  of  the  contents. 

Was  that  the  last  time,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  you  actually 
saw  the  sealed  packet  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  its  being  destroyed? 
— That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  envelope. 

It  was  only  from  information  of  your  husband  before  that 
you  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  ?— Yes  ;  when  he  came 
to  it  I  said,  "  1  suppose  this  is  the  vow  you  told  me  about." 

You  told  us  the  hair  of  ROGER,  you  call  the  real  ROGER,  was 
lank  and  straight  ?— Very  straight  and  lank. 

Was  it  lighter  or  darker  than  the  Defendant's  now  ?— Much 
darker  than  it  is  now,  my  lord,  I  think. 

Did  you  observe  the  hair  of  the  Defendant  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  before  Mr.  ROUPELL?— Yes,  my  lonl,  mid  it  IOTH 
/ii//,/"r  Hum  il  i.--  nl  this  /irr*<  nl  l/iin  . 

'  I  want  to  ask  you  that — lighter  or  darker  ? — Lighter  ;  because 
I  said  the  hair  is  quite  different.  It  was  light  and  curly,  inclined 
to  curl,  at  least. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  heard  him  speak  ? — Yes,  at  the 
examination  before  Mr.  ROLTELL — the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

1  laving  a  recollection  of  the  French  accent  and  mode  of  speech, 

was  there  anything  in  the  voice  of  the  Defendant  when  he  was 

ned  before  Mr.  ROLTEM,,  which  reminded  you  in  the  least 

df  the  voiee  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Not  in  the  least.  I  heard  no 

French  accent  whatever. 
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Hut  could  you  distinguish  between  the  tone  of  voice — the 
sound  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  character  of  ROGER'S? — It  was  very  difficult  to 
understand,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  so  very  rapidly  both  French 
and  Knglish. 

Hut  li.nl  lie  a  rough  voico  ?— Not  at  all ;  a  smooth,  pleasant  voice. 

You  have  heard  the  Dowager,  I  suppose,  speak ? — Yes,  she 
reminds  me  very  much  of  I 

Was  the  voice  very  much  like  hers  ?—  Very  much  like  hers,  a 
French  aer 

Now,  what  was  the  character  of  the  Defendant's  voice  when  you 
heard  him  examined '! — I  think  it  was  very  gruff  and  unpleasant, 
and  decidedly  English — bad  English. 

And  without  any  accent  whatever? — And  without  any  accent, 
certainly. 

You  heard  no  accent? — I  heard  no  accent  whatever,  and  1 
thought  it  very  ungrammatieal. 

Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD,  recalled. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    117««  RoOKBTlCHBOKKB  went  </»•»//, 
did  be  1/CttOt  an;/   i<ntrn«ls,   in-  ili'i 
.\"t   DIM,   mi/  luril ;  as  I  tuld  IJOH  Injure,  1  nicer  fair  one.* 

I  mult  r.-itimil   I/mi  In  fin/,  nil  i/on  knew  about  that  was  that  he  used 
•' — Yes,  the  remarks  I  hare  h(  aril  him  make — 

i/" he  heard  any  smart  thing   of  an  trening,  he  would  say,  I  nfiall  put 
that  down  in  my  journal. 

You  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  observing  him,  whatever  he 
was  at  Tiehborne  ? — Always. 

Did  i/i:ii  wi  an>i  disposition  in  ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  associate 
with  persons  not  belonging  to  his  own  social  sphere  ? — Not  the  Inixt. 

Did  you  see  any  disposition  to  go  into  the  servants'  hall,  or  do 
anything  of  that  sort,  instead  of  being  with  his  own  relations? — 
In  the  morning,  when  he  has  been  at  work,  perhaps  grubbing  up 
the  root  of  a  tree,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  he  would  walk  up  to 
the  butler's  pantry  for  some  beer — that  would  be  the  only  occa- 
sion I  sjhould  expect  to  find  him  in  the  servants'  department,  and 
I  never  did. 

There  was  no  disposition,  on  his  part,  to  associate  with  the 
servants  ? — No,  he  never  sat  down  in  the  servants'  hall  a  moment. 
I  never  saw  him. 

You  were  going  to  point  out  the  differences  which  appeared 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  two — the  letters  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
before  the  Defendant  made  his  appearance,  and  those  written 
since  ? — Yes,  but  I  remember  the  particular  features  in  ROGER'S 
handwriting.  I  was  going  to  point  out,  I  could  show  you  in  any 
letter — it  is  a  little  down  stroke  at  the  commencement  of  every 
word,  before  lie  makes  an  up  stroke. 

A  little  up  stroke,  you  me:m? — No,  I  think  it  i*  a  little  down 
stroke,  you  will  find. 

But  it  is  at  the  commencement  of  every  word? — Mrs.  Gos- 
FORD  gave  a  good  name  to  it — pothook.  If  you  look  at  any  of 
ROGER  TICUBORNE'S  letters,  you  will  find,  for  instance,  here,  "  My 
dear  Aunt ;"  all  the  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  you  will  see 
every  word  begins  with  a  little  prefix,  and  then,  if  you  look 
horizontally  along  the  line,  you  will  find  every  word  has  a  pre- 
fix. If  you  look  up  the  line  you  will  see  a  comma,  and  those 
little  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  and  if  you  look  hori- 
zontally, so  you  will  see  it — I  never  saw  it  before  in  any  writing. 
In  some  it  is  very  visible,  but  not  so  much  so  in  others,  where  it 
is  so  close  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
that  has  ever  occurred  to  me,  quite  independent  of  the  formation 
of  the  letters,  that  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  this  man's  hand- 
writing. I  never  saw  it  anywhere  else,  every  single  word,  and 
what  is  more  still,  if  he  gets  a  capital  letter  difficult  to  make,  he 
compensates  himself  for  that  by  introducing  it  between  the 
capital  letter  and  the  next  small  letter  of  the  word,  whereas  in 
the  Defendant's  there  is  no  such  thing  whatever. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  no  such  thing. 
The  WITNESS  :  Exactly  that  I  pointed  attention  to  in  the  very 
first  letter  I  received  from  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion ?  There  are  some  books  of  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORNE,  not  diaries 
exactly,  but  cash  accounts  ;  it  is  simply  just  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  JAMES.  (They  were  h&nded  to  the  witness)? — 
Every  word  of  them  that  I  can  see  is  his,  I  swear  to  it,  I  have  his 
letters  in  my  pocket. 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 

l.ADY   KADCMFFE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKING 

Your  Christian  name  is  KATHARINE V— It  is. 

Are  you  the  wife  of  Sir  I'ERCIVAL  RADCLIKFE? — Yes. 

Of  Caverswall  ? — Caverswall  Castle. 

In  Staffordshire? — In  Staffordshire. 

You  were  the  only  daughter,  1  think,  of  SlI!  EDWARD  and  Lady 
Dour,  I  I'll?— I  was. 

And  were  you  born  in  the  'month  of  April,  1834? — I  was. 

You  had  a  brother,  I  think,  who  died  i* infancy? — He  died  in 
the  year  1 

Now,  you  were  well  acquainted  with  ROGER  CHARLES  TICH- 
\Vhdi  did  you  fiist  of  all  ste  him?  — I  saw  him  in  the 

*  The  Chief  .lirtk'n  wanted  him  to  say  that  ROGER  had  left  them 
ftll  with  the  Mother,  and  thus  that  they  came  into  Defendant's  posses- 
sion. Bat  here  again  GOSFOKD  did  not  see  the  drift. 


year  18">8,  but  I  do  not  remember  him   distinctly  at  Hint  tiim-. 
iii  remember  where  that  was? — At  Upton,  in  Dorsetshire. 
I).,  you  ri'iiKaib  T  wheth'T  you  s'tw  him  at  all  there  again  be- 
tween !>:;*  and  the  year  l*i;i '.'  —  N\>.  not  until  the  end  of  January, 

And   in    the  end  of   Jamriry,   IS  111,  where  did  you  see  him 

At  I'-ath. 

U  i    your  father,  Sir  EoWABD  l>  >'••;!!  IT,  then  staying  at  Bath? 
^  '  \  I 

You,  I  think,  w.-re  at  that  time  at  school  atTaunton? — Yes, 
at  the  convent  at  Tannton. 

\\Yiv  youthen  home,  that  is  to  say  at  Bath,  for  the  holidays?  — 
Yes.  for  a  week  or  ten  < 

That,   I  believe,  was  the  first  time  when  you  made  any  actual 

B  with  KOI.KI:  TlCHBOBNB  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

Do  you  know,  1-ady  KAHCI.IITI  .  when  Sir  EHWARD  DOUGHTY 
returned  to  Tieliborne? — The  middle  of  the  month  of  February, 
I  believe.  I  returned  before  that. 

You  left  Hath  before  your  father  went  back  to  Tiehborne  ? — Yes. 
The   LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE:    You  returned   to  Tiehborne    or 
Taunton? — I  returned  to  Taunton,  and  my  fattier   returned  to 
Tiehborne.    ROGER  left  before  either  of  us. 

Mr  HAWKINS  :  You  remained  atTaunton,  I  think,  until  the  end 
of  June,  1849  ? — I  think  it  was  the  24th  June — about  that  time. 
Did  you  then  return  from  Taunton  to  Tiehborne,  having  finally 
left  Taunton  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  find  ROGER  TICHBORNE  then  staying,  resident,  in  the 
house  at  Tiehborne  ? — Yes,  he  had  been  resident  there  for  many 
months. 

Were  you  aware,  Lady  RADCI.IFFE,  that  he  was  then  preparing 
to  pass  his  examination  at  Sandhurst  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  leaving  Tiehborne  to  go  to 
Sandhurst  for  the  purpose  of  passing  that  examination  ? — Yes,  I 
remember  it  distinctly. 

Now,  you  have  a  diary,  I  think,  in  which  you  recorded  most  of 
the  events  of  that  period  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

You  told  us  you  remembered  the  fact  of  his  going ;  do  you  re- 
member who  he  went  with  from  Tiehborne? —Colonel  GEORGE 
GREENWOOD,  and  I  think  Mr.  HENRY  DANBY  SEYMOUR  met  him  at 
Sandhurst. 

After  the  examination  he  returned  to  Sandhurst  ? — He  returned 
the  same  day,  I  think,  or  the  day  after. 

And  did  you  learn  then  when  he  returned — did  he  tell  you  or 
did  you  hear  him  speak  of  what  he  had  done  at  the  examination  ? 
— Merely  that  he  passed  his  examination. 

Now,  he  continued  on  at  Tiehborne  for  upwards  of  a  month 
after  returning  from  Sandhurst  ? — Yes,  I  think  until  the  9th 
August,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

And  do  you  remember  any  of  the  incidents  or  occurrences  be- 
tween Sandhurst  and  his  finally  leaving? — Yea,  several. 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  them:  you  have  your  diary,  and  you 
can  refer  to  these  little  events  if  you  do  not  remember  them. 
Will  you  refer  to  the  7th  July  ? — ROGER  went  to  Winchester  on 
that  day  to  attend  Mrs.  TILT'S  funeral,  the  mother  of  the  priest 
who  resided  at  Tiehborne. 

On  the  7th  of  July?— Saturday, the  7th. 

On  the  9th  July  do  you  remember  his  going  anywhere  ? — He 
went  to  town,  accompanied  by  Dr.  DANELL,  the  present  bishop 
of  Southwark.  Mr.  DANKI.I.  he  was  then.  He  was  a  priest  who 
visited  us  at  Tiehborne ;  he  is  now  a  bishop. 

Did  he  return  to  Tiehborne  on  the  same  day  ? — I  think  he  re- 
turned that  evening. 

Do  you  remember  accompanying  him  on  one  occasion  to  Win- 
chester?— Yes,  to  the  presentatio  n  of  colours  to  the  23rd  Fusilier 
regiment. 

Do  you  remember  again  in  August,  before  he  left,  his  going 
anywhere? — He  went  to  Goodwood  Races  at  the  end  of  -Inly. 
He  went  to  the  Goodwood  Races  that  year? — Yes. 
And  returned  the  same  night  ? — Yres. 

And  do  yopi  remember  at  anytime  his  going  to  Southampton 
on  any  occasion? — The  following  day  or  the  day  after. 

Was  there  anything  about  his  visit  to  Southampton  ? — He  re- 
turned from  Southampton  to  Tiehborne  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — he  returned  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
lie  missed  the  last  train. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  walked  in  consequence  ? — Yes, 
walked  in  consequence  from  Southampton,  about  1  *  miles. 

And  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night? — Yeryeaily   ii: 
morning. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  During  that  month  or  five  weeks  of  course  you 

•rent  deal  of  him? — Vi  <.  frequently  rvrrv  day. 
Do  you  remember  during  that  time  whether  he  was  studying? 
He  had  passed  his  examination. 

The  LORD  (  1111:1  JUSTICE  :   No,  he  had  not. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  had  gone  through  it.     He  did  not  go  back 
to  Sandhurst  again. 

After  having  been  to  Sandhurst,  do  you  remember  his  studying 
still  further? — Yes,  he  frequently,  once  or  twice  every  week,  went 
to  Owselbuiy.  a  \  p,  to  study  with  a  clergyman,  tin  I'n-v. 

Mr.  MOBERLEY. 

The  LORD  Cmu  Ju.iiici. :  i; -foru  U  went  to  Sandhurst  or 
afterwards? — Both  before  and  aft.  r. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Ami  did  tlu>-e  visits  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  MoBF.liLEY 
continue  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  to  go  to  London  in  August? 
• — I  think  so. 
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As  far  as  your  recollection  goes? — Yes,  I  think  so,  within  a 
week  or  two. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  visit  observing  anything  upon 
him  ?— Yes. 

Can  you  just  tell  me  now  the  occasion  on  which  you  first  of 
all  noticed  anything? — I  think  the  first  occasion  was  I  wanted 
some  flowers  out  of  the  water  at  Tichborne — he  turned  back  his 
sleeves,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  tattooed  with  a  cross,  heart  and 
anchor. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Now  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him 
on  that  occasion  ? — I  am  not  sure  on  which  occasion  it  was  that  I 
spoke  on  the  subject. 

If  you  do  not  remember  it  on  that  occasion  I  will  not  trouble 
you  about  that  at  this  moment  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
that  occasion  or  not. 

It  was  during  that  visit,  at  all  events,  that  the  tattoo  first  met 
your  eye? — Yes. 

That  you  are  certain  of  ? — Yes.     I  suppose  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  j 
time,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  at  that  time  that  he 
offered  to  tattoo  me. 

You  do  not  remember  distinctly  the  conversation  that  then 
occurred? — No,  I  do  not. 

Now,  on  the  9th  of  June  I  think  you  will  find,  you  have  already 
said  indeed,  that  ROGER  went  to  town  ? — Yes. 

The  Lni'.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  before  he  left  that  you  had 


the  second  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tattoo  or  an  after  time  ? — An 
after  period.     I  only  recollect  it  at  one  time  during  that  visit. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  ROGER  TICKBORNE  left,  as  you  have  already 
told  as,  on  the  9th  August  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

A  few  days  later  did  you  with  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  and  Lady 
DOUGHTY  also  leave  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Scotland? — 
Yes  ;  we  did. 

What  day  was  it  you  left  Tichborne  ? — The  15th  August. 

You  passed  through  London  to  take  steamer :  you  were  going 
by  water  all  the  way  ? — Yes. 

In  London  did  you  see  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Yes,  he  and  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  met  us  at  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station,  and  acco.ii- 
panied  us  to  an  hotel  at  St.  Katherine's  Docks. 

Did  you  dine  there  together? — We  all  dined  together. 

And  in  the  evening  you  with  your  father  and  mother  left  by 
steamer,  and  ROGER  and  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  were  with  you? — ROGEI: 
came  on  board  and  remained  until  we  sailed  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing from  St.  Katherine's  Wharf. 

How  long  were  you  absent  in  Scotland? — Until  the  28th  of 
September. 

And  then  returned  to  Tichborne? — Not  immediately. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then  first  ? — We  spent  a  day  at  Penrith  ; 
we  then  went  on  to  Biltou  Grange,  near  Rugby. 

To  stay  with  whom  ? — Captain  and  Mrs.  HIBBERT. 

Leaving  there? — Leaving  there  we  went  to  Malvcrn  to  see 
Mr.  ROBERT  TICIIBOBXE,  my  uncle,  who  was  dying. 
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And  then  back  to  Tichborne? — Then  baek  to  Tichborne. 

I'.ein.' b  ick  at  Tichborne,  did  ROGEI:  TICHBORXK  comedown? 
—  He  came  down. 

Again  to  visit? — For  a  few  days. 

Before  leaving  England  to  join  his  regiment? — Yea. 

At  that  time  we  know  he  had  his  commission  ? — V 

Do  you  remember  during  that  few  days  seeing  his  uniform? — 
Yes.  It  arrived,  and  we  asked  him  to  put  it  on  for  dinner,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  GUM  oi:n  were  ptv 

And  he  did  so? — He  did  so. 

And  dined  in  it,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  he  dined  in  it. 

About  how  long  did  he  rem.iin  ? — A  few  days  only. 

Did  he  then  leave  Tichborne  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
direct  to  Dublin? — Yes.  He  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  town  on  his 
way  to  Ireland. 

We  know  be  left  for  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  October.  Now,  I 
think  I  may  ask  this  one  general  question — you  never  corresponded 
with  him  at  all  ? — Never  at  any  time. 

But  you  were  aware,  of  course,  that  he  was  constantly 
in  cor- respondence  with  your  mother,  Lady  DOUGHTY? — Yes, 
1  was. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1850,  did  he  pay  a  visit 
to  Ti'-hborne? — Yes,  he  came  on  the  2nd  of  January. 

Were  yon  tt  that  time?  — I  was. 

Having  left  Tauiiton,  had  you  anybody  with  you  to  direct 
your  studies? — Yes,  on  the  Oth  August,  the  very  day  that  I 


left,  Miss  HAMILTON  came  to  be  my  governess,  but  she  only  re- 
mained a  few  months. 

She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  BRAIXF.  ? — Yes,  she  came  about 
the  20th  December. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  What  year  was  that? — 1849. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  I  may  as  well  dispose  of  Miss  KIIAINT.  at  once. 
She  remained  until  what  month  in  the  year  1850  ? — Until  the 
following  November,  1850. 

Now,  was  there  any  particular  room  in  which  Miss  BRAINE 
used  to  attend  you  ? — Yes. 

AVas  there  any  name  given  to  that  room  ? — The  school-room. 

Was  there  any  room  called  the  green  room? — Not  that  1 
recollect — certainly  not  the  school-room. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  visit  of  ROGER'S— this  was 
January,  1850 — can  you  tell  me  how  he  passed  his  time,  and  what 
you  saw  of  him  during  that  visit? — Yes. 

First  of  all  I  will  ask  you,  his  visit  on  that  occasion,  I  think, 
extended  to  the  llth  or  li'th  January? — The  llth  January.  He 
came  of  age  on  the  otb  January. 

Do  you  remember  on  the  4th  January,  the  day  before  he  came 
of  age,  making  any  little  excursion  with  him? — Yes  ;  1  think  we 
rode  to  the  Grange,  Lord  ASIIBURTON'S  place.  I  think  that  was 
on  the  4th. 

Who  were  of  that  party? — The  Reverend  Mr.  TILT,  the  j 

And  upon  the  5th  you  tell  mo  ROGER  came  of  age? — Yes,  he 
came  of  age. 
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Diil  you  ii]">ii  that  day  give  him  a  present? — Yes,  I  ma •! 

Tell    me  if   that    is  tin1  i    mad.'    I 

I  llandini:  pur-.-  i"  witn. •-•(.)  You  worked  th:it,  1  think,  with  your 

.,:i>l  '•:     I  iliil. 

I  think  tboae  were  the  Colours  of  his  regiment  'f— Yes. 
Were  then-  :inv  IV-tiviiies  mi  1h;it  day — was  anything  done  on 
that  :ik  the   (/vint  nf  his  coming  of  age? — Not  on  that 

day,  lull  :i  few   .lays    afterwards    there    was    a    ball   given    '"    l!"' 

i  servants. 

date  of  that?— May  1  refer? 
Ci  rtaitilv  :   win  i  are   at   a  loss  for  a  ilate.     (The  wit- 

i  a  book.) — On  the  Dili  of  January. 
A  tenant*1  ball  ;   were  there  many  guests  staying  in  the  house  ? 

Now.  mi  the  llth  January,  I  think  you  say  ROGKU  TlCllimf.NK 
left  'I  '•  -lie  left  Tichburne. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  joining  his  regiment? — ^ 

licfore  lie  went,  did  lie  make  you  any  present? — Yes;  ho  gave 
v.  liite  alabaster  rosary  with  a  s:i. 

I  lave  you  it? — It  is  in  Court.     (It  was  produced.) 

1st  uyhe  gave  yon? — Yes,  it  is. 

With  a  little  silver  cross? — Crucifix. 

lie  i_'avc  you  that  on  that  day  ? — lie  gave  me  this. 

Did  you  j;i\e  him  anything  on  that  day? — No. 

I  ivt'ri  •  your  lordships  to  p:  1,1784,1794.      DM  \  >>u  give 

him,  either   on   that  day  or  any   other  day,  Lady  RADI 
white  rosary  and  crucifix? — No,  never. 

You  say  you  never  gave  him  one  at  all? — I  never  gave  him  one 
at  all. 

Therefore  [need  not  trouble  you  to  look  at  the  particular 
things  which  he  produced.  Now.  did  you  see  any  more  of 
him  till  the  month  of  July,  1851  ? — Not  until  that  time. 

In  . I uly,  1S51,  were  you  staying  with  Sir  KDWAI:D  and  I-ady 
DoucHxrat  Upton? — Yes,  I  v, 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  the  meantime  you  had  been  to 
Newhall? — 1  went  to  school  at  Ncwhall,  in  Essex,  after  Miss 
BRAINE  left. 

Is  Newhall  a  convent? — It  is. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  had  gone  in  the  previous  mouth  of 
November.  1S50?— Yes. 

Remained  there  till  when?— The  2nd  July,  1851. 

\Vhen  you  finally  left  ?— When  I  finally  left. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  then  came  home  permanently? 
Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  long  was  your  visit  in  July,  1851  ? — About 
k.  I  think.  .. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  visit  to  Upton  any  excursion 
you  made  from  the  house  ? — Yes ;  we  went  with  a  large  party  in 
a  boat  to  Branksea  Island,  which  is  situated  in  Poole  Harbour. 
We  spent  the  day  with  Lady  AI.UINA. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  visit  in  July  was  at  I'pton? — 
Yi'-;  we  went  to  Brauksea  Island  in  Poole  Harbour,  which 
belonged  at  that  time  to  Sir  FI:F.I>I:RICK  Kosi  EH. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Where  did  Sir  FREDERICK  FOSTER  live?— At 
Branksea  Island. 

I  believe  he  returned  to  Upton  and  stayed  at  Upton  during 
that  week? — He  did,  over  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 

I  ought  to  have  asked  you,  but  I  inferred  it,  ROGER  was  of 
:rty  ? — ROGER  was  of  that  party. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  excursion  you  made  during  that 
week,  or  anything  else  that  was  done  during  that  week's  visit? — 
No,  nothing  very  particular. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  was  anything  or  not  that  you  can  call  ; 
to  your  mind? — No  ;  merely  walking  and  riding. 

Now,  I  think  you  saw  no  more  of  him  then  until  Christmas 
Eve,  ls51  ? — Yes,  the  same  year. 

Now,  the  whole  of  the  family  were  assembled  at  Tichborne? — - 
Yes  ;  there  were  several  members  of  the  family. 

Did  you  know  from  ROGER  at  all  what  leave  he  had  obtained 
— the  extent  of  it? — I  am  not  sure.  He  told  me  at  the  time. 
I  forget  now  ;  it  was  a  considerable  leave,  but  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  how  long. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  whether  or  not  he  had  sent  his 
horses  to  Tichborne? — Yes,  his  horses  arrived  at  Tichborne 
before  he  did. 

For  hunting  ? — Yes. 

And  had  he  an  Irish  groom  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  to  take 
charge  of  them? — Yes;  became  over  with  them. 

You  say  at  that  time  there  were  several  members  of  the  family 
.blei'l  at  Tichborne? — Yes,  there  were. 

Did  they  remain  so  long  as  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  in  the 
house? — Yes. 

On  that  day  he  was  23  years  of  age.     Do  you  remember  any- 
being  done  on  that  day? — We  planted  some  trees — all  the 
party  who  were  there  assembled  planted  trees 

l.ni.i)  Cinh.i •  JrsTicE  :    Was   that   accidental,  or  was  it  in 
r  of  his  birthday? — In  honour  of  his  birthday,  and  to  com- 
inemorate  it. 

Mr   HAWKINS:     Were   the  trees  planted  not  by  him,  but  by 
several  members? — lie  planted  one,  I  planted  one,  and  different 
•ibers  of  the  family  who  were  there. 

Now,  at  thaf?  time,  may  I  ask  you,  were  you  aware  of  an  at- 
tachment he  had  formed,  for  yourself  ? — No ;  nothing  had  been 
Raid  at  that  time. 


I     !    were 

hew;.*   payiiiL.'  you   attention? — No,  my  lord.      I  \. 
sun-  of  it. 

.1  sure  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  on  th.it  day.  that  U  on  liis  birthday, 
make  him  a  present  '! — Yes.  I  ^ive  him  'Father  F.MJKK'S  Hymns' 
— a  small  book. 

Did  yOU  at  the  Same  time  x've  him  a  little  note? — Ye.-.  I  put 
the  note  in  the  book. 

Do  you  not  know  what  became  of  it?     W>*  it  ev. 
to  you? — Not  the  book.     1  saw  it  at  Mr 
Cheriton  in  1>.,7. 

You  saw  it  in  1*57? — I  saw  the  book. 

The  LOI:D  Clin  .   What  you  want  is  tin- note? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    Yes,  my  lord.     That  is  the  note  you  wrote  to 

inline  a  note  to  the  witness)  ? — V.    . 
Ma-t.-r  CoCKIiriLN  : 

"Mi   Di  AI;  K.X.KI:,  1 'ray  receive  this  book  bom  me  with  every 
wish  for   many  h;:ppy  returns  of  your  birthday  ami  with 

the  hope  that  these  Hymni  may  often  recall  to  your  mind  that 

which  alone  ran  make  you  happy.  I  remain  everyour  atlVedonate 
Cou.-in  K.'.  i  IT. 

••  ElOOSfi  TlCHBORHX,  Ks.piire,  Tichborne  I'ark. 

'•  The  book  mentioned  in  this  letter" — 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  your  note  added  to  it ? — Yes,  I  made 
that  memorandum. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  That  memorandum  you  made  long  after- 
wards?—In  1*70  I  think. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  must  be  a  copy  of  the  original. 
That  is  your  copy  of  it  ? — I  think  that  is  the  original  letter. 

My  reason  for  supposing  it  was  the  original  was  this — your  sig- 
nature occurs  at  the  end  : — 

"The  book  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  a  small  edition  of 

Father  FAUEH'S  Hymns,  bound  in  blue  leather,  gilt  edu'es;  on 

leaving  England  he  gave  this  book  to  the  care  of  M  rs.  ( '•  > 

'•  KATHARINE  RADCI.IFFE. 

"Jan.  5th,  1S52,  Tichborne  Park"— I  did  that  in  1  - 

The  other  has  no  signature. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  it  is  "  I  remain  your  affec- 
tionate cousin  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY."  Then  the  memorandum  is 
written  afterwards  ? — I  added  that  when  I  looked  my  papers  up 
before  giving  my  evidence  to  Mr.  C ISLINGTON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  on  that  same  day  make 
you  a  small  present? — Yes. 

A  memorandum  book? — Yes,  a  purple  velvet  memorandum 
book. 

What  has  become  of  it? — I  have  it  still. 

Have  you  it  here  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  in  Court  or 
whether  I  have  it  at  home.  I  brought  it  for  the  last  Trial. 

Mr.  DAVIS  :  Lady  RAHCI.IFFE  had  it  back  again. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  think  I  took  it  back. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  have  it  in  your  possession  ? — I  have  it  in 
Staffordshire. 

He  did  give  you  a  little  purple  memorandum  book  which  you 
produced  in  the  last  Trial? — Yes. 

Between  the  commencement  of  his  visit  and  the  llth  January. 
was  anything  said  between  you  and  ROGER  which  told  you  of  the 
state  of  his  feelings  towards  yourself? — No,  nothing  w; 
directly. 

But  did  you  become  aware,  at  all  events,  of  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings?— I  hoped  it 

You  hoped  ? — I  hoped. 

Did  you  know  Sir  EI>\VAI:D  DOUGHTY  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  were 
aware  what  the  state  of  ROGER'S  hopes  was? — I  do  not  know 
anything  directly  about  it. 

Nothing  directly  ? — No,  not  before  that  day. 

Were  you  aware  of  an  interview  that  took  place  between  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  and  ROGER  on  the  morning  of  the  llth 
January? — Yes,  and  were  sitting  at  breakfast  together,  and  a 
servant  came  in  and  told  ROGER  that  his  uncle  wished  to 
see  him. 

Where  was  your  father,  Sir  EDWARD,  at  that  time? — He  was 
in  the  library.  Latterly  he  took  his  meals  in  his  own  room — his 
own  library.  We  were  all  at  breakfast  in  the  dining  room. 

KIH.KH  was  sent  for  to  the  library? — Yes. 

And  he  went  ? — He  went ;  and  the  bells  for  church  rung,  and 
we  all  went  to  church.  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  it  on  Sunday? — It  was  on 
Sunday  morning. 

You  all  went  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  When  you  say  you  all  went,  did  ROGER  remain 
with  his  uncle,  or  did  he  go  to  church  ? — ROGER  went  to  church 
too. 

Do  you  remember  after  church  anything  passing  between 
KoGi'i:  and  yourself — any  conversation  you  had  together? — No; 
not  for  some  hours. 

C'ould  you  see  from  his  manner  whether  anything  had  occurred 
to  affect  him? — No  ;  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  hours.  I 
went  to  my  room  after  mass  was  over,  and  saw  him  afterwards. 
My  mother  came  and  told  me  that  my  father  had  seen  ROGER, 
and  he  wished  him  to  leave  the  next  day. 

Did  Lady  DOUGHTY  at  the  same  time  inform  you  what  had 
occurred  between  ROGER  and  his  uncle? — Yes;  she  did. 
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Tell  us,  as  near  as  you  know,  exactly  what  occurred  ?— My 
father  did  not  wisli  us  to  marry,  and  he  saw  there  was  an  attach- 
ment growing  up  between  us,  and  he  thought  it  was  better  we 
should  be  entirely  apart. 

Was  there  anything  more  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  informed  you  of 
at  that  time  V — That  lie  was  to  leave  the  next  day. 
.   Now,  after  this  communication  made  to  you  by  your  mother,  ] 
did  you  have  an  interview  with  ROGER  ?— Yes ;  I  said  I  wished  to 
see  him. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  told  your  mother  so  i— Yes ;  1 
told  my  mother  I  wished  to  see  llOGEi; ;  and  she  said,  I  should 
see  him  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  see  him  in  the  course  of  that  after- 
noon?— Yes  ;  about  five  o'clock  I  saw  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him? — In  the  drawing-room  at  Tichborue. 

Were  you  alone,  or  was  Lady  DOUGHTY"  there  ? — My  mother 
accompanied  me,  and  she  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  several 
times. 

Xow,  can  you  tell  me  the  substance  of  what  occurred  at  that 
interview  between  yourself  and  ROGER  ? — He  said  that  he  had 
seen  roy  father,  who  wished  him  to  leive — that  he  had  seen  an 
attachment  growing  up  between  us,  and  he  did  not  wish  it — that 
he  had  a  great  objection  to  first  cousins  marrying,  and  he  thought 
it  was  much  better  we  should  be  entirely  apart. 

Was  that  all  that  occurred  at  that  interview?  Is  that  the 
whole  substance  of  the  conversation? — We  were  some  time  to- 
gether speaking  of  various  things.  \Ve  hoped  to  meet  at  a  future 
time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Without  going  into  details,  did  you 
give  him  to  understand  you  cared  for  him  also  ? — Oh,  yes,  my 
lord,  certainly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  you  also 
had  another  interview  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  allowed  you  to  have  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  the  evening. 
'    lie  was  going  away  early  the  next  morning — is  that  so? — Yes. 

Was  there  anything  more  in  substance  that  occurred  in  the 
evening  ? — In  the  afternoon — the  first  interview — he  gave  me 
some  of  his  hair,  and  I  gave  him  some  of  mine. 

Did  you  preserve  the  hair  he  gave  you  ? — Yes ;  I  have  it. 

You  have  it  now? — I  gave  it  in  at  the  last  Trial. 

Is  that  it  (handing  a  packet  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes;  that  is  his. 

I  see  there  is  more  ? — This  is  his  hair  ;  but  I  cannot  say  which 
lock  of  hair  was  cut  that  day. 

There  are  two  or  three  there  ? — They  were  all  within  a  few 
weeks.  This,  I  think,  was  cut  first. 

I  see   "  ROGER'S  hair"  is   written 'upon  it.     Can  you  tell  us 
handwriting  it  is  ?— That  is  my  husband's.     This,  I  think, 
was  the  first  (pointing  to  one  of  the  packets  of  hair). 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
what  he  gave  you  that  day  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  notcertain, 
but,  as  you  think,  that  is  the  lock  ?— That  is  the  lock. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  you  said  it  had  Sir  PERCY 
RADCLIITE'S  writing  on  it? — This  has.  (The  packets  were  handed 
to  the  Court.)  The  first  one  without  a  name  is  in  the  original 
paper. 

Mr.  Justice,  MLLI.OI:  :  The  first  you  saw.  Are  you  able  to  say 
that  that  was  or  was  not  the  lock  he  gave  you  on  that  day  ? — 
Xo  ;  I  cannot  say  that  is  the  one  I  think  he  gave  me  on  that  day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF. JUSTICE  :  That  lock  seems  to  have  been  pulled 
about  a  good  deal  ? — I  used  to  carry  that  about  with  me.  That 
is  the  reason  the  paper  is  so  creased. 

There  is  the  third  piece? — I  think  one  of  those  pieces  was  cut 
off  in  June,  18o:i. 

When  you  saw  him  in  June,  1852? — Yes;  the  last  time  I  saw 
him. 

The  one  that  looks  twisted  you  carried  about  with  you? — Yes  ; 
the  one  in  the  soiled  paper  without  a  name. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  One  of  them  was  cut  off  in  June,  1802  ? — 
One  was  cut  off  in  June,  but  I  am  not  sure  which  it  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Before  leaving  Tichborne  on  the  following 
morning  did  he  make  you  any  further  presents? — Yes  ;  he  gave 
me  some  worked  cushions  and  a  piece  of  work  for  a  screen  ;  and 
he  told  me  to  take  care  of  an  old  French  prayer-book  that  he  was 
very  fond  of. 

Did  he  give  you  also  any  worked  fronts  for  your  horse's 
bridle  '; — Xo ;  that  1  think  was  before  he  joined  his  regiment.  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  He  did  at  some  time. 

At  some  time  he  did? — Yes;  he  did,  but  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  date. 

On  tin;  'morning  of  the  12th  did  you  see  him  before  his  de- 
parture ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  he  leave  according  to  your  recollection  ? — 
About  eight  o'clock. 

Very  early  in  the  day?— It  was  very  early— I  think  about 

'.  o'clock. 

.Vow,  I  believe  that  at  that  time  Sir  EDWARD  was  unwell  ? 
— Yi;s ;  he  was  always  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

Do  you  remember  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  your 
father  being  token  a  great  deal  worse?— On  the  30th,  I  think 
it  vf>\t).  \\'i;  thought  ,ing  to  die. 

Was  ROOER  sent  for? — \i<>  ;i:;:  was  s<mt  for. 

And  came  ? — 1 1  ,  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  :Hst. 

That  was  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  31st  of  January?— 
Yes.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  night. 


Did  you  see  him  on  his  arrival  or  the  next  morning  ? — The 
next  morning  I  saw  him. 

Now,  the  next  morning,  did  you  and  he  have  any  conversation 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

About  his  speaking  to  Sir  EDWARD? — Yes. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  was  said  or  arranged 
between  you  two  ? — We  arranged  that  ho  should  go  and  see  my 
father,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to  withdraw  his  prohibition 
to  our  marriage. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  said 
he  would  do  that ;  or  you  and  he  would  arrange  ? — We  arranged 
that  he  should  ;  at  all  events,  whether  at  any  future  time  we  were 
to  marry,  whether  my  father  would  leave  his  blessing  with  us. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Having  so  arranged  it,  you  knew  ROGER  had  an 
interview  with  your  father? — Yes;  I  knew  he  had,  because  I 
waited  for  him. 

lie  left  you  to  go  and  see  him? — Yes ;  and  then  he  returned. 

lie  returned  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Now,  Sir  EDWARD  was  at  that  time  I  think  in  his  bedroom? 
— He  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

Having  returned  to  you  did  ROGER  tell  you  what  had  occurred? 
— Yes,  he  did,  and  he  wrote  it  down. 

Before  he  wrote  it  down  had  you  a  conversation  with  him  as  to 
the  interview  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  as  having  taken  place  at  the  inter- 
view?— I  cannot  remember  the  words. 

Not  the  words;  but  if  you  will  tell  us  just  the  substance  of  it 
then  we  will  have  the  writing  ? — -He  asked  my  father,  if  he  should 
obtain  his  father's  permission  and  a  dispensation  from  the  Church, 
whether  then  he  would  sanction  our  marriage,  or  to  that  effect. 

How  came  he  to  write  it  down  ? — I  wished  it  to  be  written 
down. 

Did  he  then  and  there  in  your  presence  write  that  (handing  a 
paper  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes.  This  is  his  answer.  This  is  what 
my  father  said  ;  and  this  is  what  ROGER  said  to  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  want  this  read ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  document  is  short,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "  Tichborne  Park.  February  1st, 
1852."  Thia  is  supposed  to  be  what  the  father  said  : 

"  Tichborne  Park  February  1st  1852 

••  MY  DEAR  ROGER, — I  know  the  mutual  attachment  which 
exists  between  you  and  your  Cousin.  If  you  were  not  so  near 
related  I  should  not  object  at  all  to  a  marriage  between  you  two. 
But  however  wait  3  years  then  if  the  attachment  still  exists 
between  you  two  and  that  you  get  your  Father's  consent  as  also 
leave  from  the  church  then  it  will  be  the  will  of  God  then  I  wont 
object  to  it  any  longer." 
Then  three  or  four  lines  are  scratched  out. 

The  WITNKSS  :  He  did  that  at  the  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  it  goes  on. 

'•  Answer: — Ever  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
and  my  Cousin  I  have  always  tried  to  act  towards  you  two  as 
also  towards  my  Aunt  in  the  most  honorable  way  1  possibly  could, 
the  church  as  you  know  grants  dispensations  ou  those  occasions. 
Of  course,  if  I  think  I  would  get  my  Father's  consent,  as  also  the 
leave  from  the  church,  and  do  it  in  an  honorable  way  in  the  eye 
of  God  and  of  world." 
On  the  envelope,  "  Memorandum  February  the  1st  1852." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Xow  your  father  continued  very  ill  for  some 
considerable  time  ? — Yes ;  for  several  days  he  was  in  great 
danger. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  ROGER  prolonged  his  visit? — I 
think  the  10th  or  llth,  about  that  time  of  February. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  10th  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  the  exact 
date. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us? — (After  referring 
to  a  book)  No,  I  have  not  got  the  exact  date. 

He  prolonged  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
it  was  the  llth  or  12th. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversation  or  conversations  between 
you  and  him  during  that  visit,  which  led  to  his  writing  the  history 
of  his  feelings  towards  you  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  led  to  his  writing 
those  papers? — In  the  first  place,  I  asked  him  to  write  as  nearly 
as  he  could  recollect  the  account  of  the  interview  with  my  father 
on  the  llth  of  January. 

Did  he  do  that  ? — He  did  that ;  that  took  place  before  he  left ; 
1  he  gave  me  that  first  paper  ;  the  first  of  the  long  letters  on  the 
12th  of  January  before  he  left. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  first  of  the  long  papers  consists 
of  an  account  of  his  interview  with  your  father  on  the  lltU 
January? — Yes. 

Was  that  given  before  he  left  on  the  12th  ? — I  think  it  was 
that  morning. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  so. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  fifth  line 
from  the  bottom  of  that  page  :  the  words  "  two  days"  are  all  I 
desire  your  lordship's  attention  to  be  called  to.  (A  document  was 
handed  to  the  Court.)  He  did  not  receive  his  uncle's  intimation 
until  the  llth,  and  he  did  not  leave  until  the  morning  of  the  12th. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  She  saw  him  both  days.  This  is 
ROGER'S  account  of  the  interview  of  the  llth  of  January  : — 

"  What  I  felt  when  I  left  my  uncle  it  is  difficult  for  mo  to 
explain  I  was  like  thunder  struck.  I  came  back  to  my  room  I 
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to  pack  up  my  thing*  but  I  was  obliged   t •>  give  u|>   the 
attempt  as  my   miinl   was  quite  absent.     I  s;mk  on  ,-i  chair  ami 

•uy  head   buried  between    my  two  hands   t 
tli.tu  half-an-hour.      What    was   tin1    nature   of    my  thoughts   my 

-:ly  imagine  to  tliink  i 
.t  day  not  to  see  youagii; 

— if  C'MT  I  ramr  back  from  India — the  idea  was  bursting  my  heart. 
Slu-  passed  on  giving  me  no  relieve  till   about  2  o'clock  when  my 
Auut  told  me  that  you  wished  tu  Me  me  that  news  gave  i 
pleasure  than  1  can  express,  so  much  so  that  I  never  could  have 
morning  I   saw  you   my  about   :> 

o'clock.      You  caiino!  re   me,  I  saw 

ilirectly  you  felt,  my  going  so  that  I  determined  to  tell  you  all 
what  I  felt  towards  you.  What  I  told  you  my  D'-an-M  K.  I  dont 
tliink  it  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  an  1  suppose  you  may  re- 
member it. 

"\Vhen  we  left  the  drawing  room  1  e.ime  brick  to  my  room 
my  heart  and  mind  wen'  so  much  .,piv.sed  that  il  was  im 

for  me  to  think  of  going  to  bed,  1  stop]ied  up  till  two  0*1 

the  morning.      I   I'ont    think  it   i  My    l>e,m    t    K.  to  tire 

you  with  t':  if  all   what   I  felt    for   you  in  th< 

sctice  to  say  that  I  never  in  all  my  life  felt  more  acute  pains 
especially  daring  the  night  wlicn  1  was  not  able  to  sleep  what 
were  my  thoughts  during  that  night  I  cannot  express. 

'•  I  promise  to  my  own  dearest  K.  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
will  be  back  in  l-'.ngland  if  she  is  not  married  nor  engaged  towards 
the  cud  of  Autumn  1S.">1  or  in  the  month  of  January  1-S.">.">. 

"  If  she  is  so  engaged  I  shall  remain  in  India  10  or  15  years  in 
making  wishes  for  her  happiness  which  I  shall  always  be  but  too 
happy  to  promote." 

Then  the  envelope  in  which  it  was  enclosed  is  endorsed, 
"Souvenir." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  during  that  visit  of  the  llth,  you  think 
that  was  delivered  to  you  before  he  left  on  the  12th  of  January? 
— 1  think  he  gave  it  me  himself. 

At  tlie  visit  on  the  12th  of  January?— I  think  before  he  left 
the  house  that  morning.  I  am  not  quite  positive,  but  I  think  so. 

At  all  events,  during  the  February  visit  did  he  write,  at  your 
request,  these  three  papers  which  I  am  now  handing  to  you 
(three  papers  were  handed  to  the  witness)? — Yes,  they  arc  all 
•written  by  him  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  order  in  which 
they  came. 

They  are  all  written  by  him? — They  are  all  written  by  him, 
and  given  to  me. 

During  that  visit? — Yes. 

In  the  month  of  February? — Yes. 

"Tichborne  1'ark.  February  (.he  4th  1«.'>2 

"  1  ',  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Mr  l>i'Ai:i:;r  K. — You  have  asked  me  for  the  List  two  days 
to  write  my  thoughts.  1  shall  try  to  satisfy  your  wish  on  that 
point  now  that  my  thoughts  are  somewhat  calmer  t'.ian  they  were 
during  the  day. 

"I  have  as  you  may  suppose  much  to  think  of  at  present  the 
nature  of  my  thoughts  H  I  grieve  to  say  of  a  very  painful  and 
melancholy  nature.  I  will  however  make  an  effort  upon  myself 
and  disclose  my  secrets  to  you  in  the  clearest  way  I  possibly  can. 
I  shall  devied  them  into  different  points  because  I  believe  that 
it  will  make  it  clearer  to  you. 

"  ,\[.  Dearest  K. — 1  am  at  present  in  a  great  state  of  mind  about 
my  Uncle  and  my  Father.  1  expect  my  Father  to  come  to-morrow 
1  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  bear  this  severe  trial  with  courage. 
He  not  at  all  well  when  I  left  I'aris  last  Thursday  he  had  a  bad 
cough  and  he  would  not  take  anything  for  it.  lie  will  I  fear 
very  much  that  he  will  have  before  long  a  very  severe  illness 
he  has  not  1  am  afraid  enough  strength  to  bear  those  severe 
trials. 

"  I  may  perhaps  surprise  you  my  Dearest  K.  when  I  say  that  I 
feel  a  head  of  comfort  about  my  Uncle.  It  is  I  know  a  very  severe 
trial  which  God  has  send  upon  you.  I  do  feel  it  more  deeply  than 
I  can  express  but  this  is  the  time  when  you  must  show  the  power 
of  Religion  and  offer  up  to  God  the  pain  and  sorrows  which  you 
feel  now.  You  will  by  doing  so  make  a  act  meritorious  before 
God  and  may  hereafter  be  a  comfort  to  you  and  God  will  reward 
it  by  sending  you  some  new  graces  and  will  I  have  no  doubt  fulfil 
your  wishes.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  my  dearest 
K.  for  givin  time  and  a  means  to  my  Uncle  to  prepare  for  death  as 
he  has. 

"  Believe  me  this  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  through  this 
severe  trial  God  only  gives  the  grace  of  a  good  death  to  those  who 
have  led  a  good  and  virtuous  life.  It  is  a  reward  which  is  given 
to  those  who  have  practised  virtue  and  have  given  good  example 
to  others.  It  may  perhaps  surprise  you  to  hear  me  talk  in  such  a 
way  and  that  I  should  not  follow  what  I  say. 


"I  shall  go  on  with  my  confessions  only  asking  you  to  have  some 
indulgence  if  you  find  them  to  long  and  tedious.  You  arc  my 
Dearest  K.  the  only  person  for  whom  1  have  ever  formed  such  a 
strong  and  sincere  attachment  I  never  would  have  believed  few 
•igo  that  I  was  able  to  get  so  attach  to  another.  You  are 
the  only  young  person  who  has  ever  shown  me  some  kindness  for 
which  1  feel  very  thankful. 

"It  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  painful  subject  for  me  to  have 
to  acknowledge  my  faults  but  as  1  have  undertaken  the  task  I 
must  write  all  what  I  have  done  and  what  have  been  my  thoughts 
for  the  last  live  weeks. 


••  I  had  a  very  idea  when  I  left  Ireland  which  was  this  I  thought 
.11    had   iiitirely  forgotten  me.     1   was  nevertheless  very 
anxious  to  come  to  Tichborne  for  a  short  time  to  take  a  Lust  fare- 
well from  you  m>  1  my  Aunt.     My  mind  and  heart  were 

M6  thoughts  that  it  v 

intention  then  to  come  back  from  India  before  ten  or  lifleeli  years. 
:  you  then  my  dear  K.  as  dearly  as  I  ever  could  have  done 
anything  in  this  world  to  and  oblige  you  but  to  see  happiness  to 
which  1  might  s,  i  to  which  I  might  have  also  given  my 

help  for  your  own  happiness  sake,  to  have  seen  all  those  things  1 
repeat  again  with  a  drv  eye  and  unbroken  In-art  is  fora  person 
who  has  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  towards  another  beliond 
human  power  almost  impossible.  A  person  may  but  to  behold 
it  is  almost  bchond  the  humane  power.  It  is  the  reason  why  I 
when 

.should  have  when  I  should  ha\c  been  far  away  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  far  from  you  I  should  have  taken  my  pains  and 
sorrows  borne  them  in  silence  ami  ha\ 

for  your  happiness  in  this  world  and  s  -nd  a  prayer  for  you  that 
you  might  bear    the   pain.-;  and  trills  of    this  world  \\  i 
and  resignation  and  be  by  those  nu  an     happy  in 

'•  When  I  came  here  I  found  that  1  had  been  mistaken  in  tin; 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  and  1  reproched  my  bitterly  of  having 
ever  had  such  and  idea.  It  is  not  necessy  necess  i  for  me 

to  mention  that  I  got  rid  of  those  bad  thoughts  in  very  few  minutes. 
Thingt  went  on  happily  for  nn-  till  Sunday  the  llth  January  the 
1 1th  1852  when  I  was  send  for  by  my  l'n  •!,-.  wli  -n  I  was  at  Break- 
fast. What  took  place  between  us  I  tliink  it  unnecessary  to  '. 
as  you  know  it  already.  I  was  obliged  to  l.avc  the  next  morning 
by  the  first  train  for  London 

so  deeply  in 

"  I  never  felt  before  in  rny  life  whit  it  wai  t  i  part  with  the 
only  person  I  ever  loved  how  deeply  I  felt  I  cm  .  -  but  I 

shall  try  to  explain  as  much  of  it  as  I  c.m  in  the  n  ixt  chapter 

my  own 

'•  U'h-it  I  suffered  last  night  1  cannot  easily  cxpl  lin,  you  know 
dearest  K  what  are  my  feelings  towards  yon,  you  ca'inot  coi 
how  much  I  feel  going.  It  breaks  my  h  -an  my  own  dear 
how  long  I  shall  be  without  seeing  you.  1  do  feel  that  more  than 
I  can  tell.  You  have  the  comfort  of  a  home,  and  moreover  the 
one  of  having  sometime  or  other  sonu  persons  to  whom  you  can 
speak  and  who  comfort  you.  I  h  ive  none.  I  am  thrown  on  the 
world  quite  alone  without  a  friend,  nothing.  !!:•;  however  1  shall 
try  to  take  courage,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  will  sc.>  me  in  those 
years  you  will  find  me  changed  for  the  better.  I  shall  occupy 
these  three  years  to  reform  my  conduct,  &  conic  all  that  you  can 
wish  to  see  me.  I  shall  never  my  own  dearest  K  forget  the  few 
moments  which  1  have  spend  with  you.  but  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
always  consider  them  as  the  happiest  in  my  life,  you  cannot  in, 
how  much  pleasure  your  letter  has  given  me.  1 1  has  proved  tome 
far  above  any  possible  doubt  what  are  your  feelings  towards  me. 
1  did  not  it  is  true  require  that  prove  to  me  to  know  what  you 
felt  for  me.  It  is  for  that  reason  why  1  thotit  most  sincerely  for 
that  prove  of  confidence  which  you  give  me  by  expressing  yourself 
so  kindly  and  openly  to  me.  You  may  rest  assured  my  own 
dearest  K.  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  pr.-vent  me  (except 
kept  by  active  service)  from  coming  back  from  India  at  the  time 
which  I  have  named  to  you.  which  is  the  latt.-r  part  of  autumn 
is.'il,  or  Januvry,  Is,").").  Jt  will  b  comfort  for  my  own 

dearest   1C.  when  I  shall   be   iu  India   to   think  of  you  it  will  be  I 
•y  the  only  pleasure  which   1  wish   to  have.     It  is  such  a 
comfort  for  me  to  think  of  the  l'n  I.  and  yon 

t   assured   that   nothing  in   the  world  will   ever   make   me 
change  and  moreover  if  you  wish  me  to  com,-   1,  r  only 

write  me  that  you  wish  me  to  come  back.  1  shall  not  remain  five 
minutes  in  the  army  more  than  1  c  in  help  it,  hut  e. imply  with 
your  wishes  and  come  back  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  an 
assured  my  own  dearest  K  that  in  any  situation  in  life  I  may 
be  of  any  help  or  service  to  you  1  shall  b  -  always  b;it  too  happy 
my  own  de.vrest  K  to  do  anything  in  my  serve  and 

oblige   you   believe   in  >   my  own   dearest   K.     F.vor   your  very 
affectionate." 

Th  '  \Vi  rNES3  :  -My  lord,  I  thin'.c  that  mint  have  b,'  in   ta  •  first 
inste  id  of  the  list.     I  renwmbor  t'l-  sum.' 
Trial — that  was  read  last. 

The  I.  >::i>  Cmr.F  JUSTICE:  You  think  that  would  preced 
Other? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  first. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  should  think  La  ly  K  Mir-i.in  i:  w  is  a  •  pirate  in 
saying  that  last  was  the  first  one  and  not  the  third. 
The  Wi  i  xi:ss  :  I  think  it  was  the  first. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Those  were  written  and  handed  to  you  at  your 

t.  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

Now,  I  think,  daring  that  illness,  while  Ko,;r.i:was  there.  Sir 
KDWAIJD  was  in  his  bedroom,  which  I  tliink  was  down-stairs? — 

lite  confined  to  his  bed. 

Was  hi.s  room  close  to  the  library? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  dressing- 
room  and  a  small  library,  and  then  the  large  library  where  « 
— all  opening  into  one  another. 

And  communicating  with  Sir  EDWARD'S  bedroom? — Ye- 
the  doors  also  opening. 

In  which  room  did  the  family  live  during  the  sarious  illness  of 
Sir  FDWAUD? — Principally  in  the  library. 

The  little  or  the  large  one  ?  —The  little  library  was  merely  a 
little  passage. 

But  principally  lived  in  the  large  library? — "i 
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Ami  somebody  always  sat  up  with  -Sir  KIW.U:D? — Yes. 

Did  ROGER  sit  up  with  him  sometimes  ?— Yes,  he  sat  up  several 
nights. 

lie  s;\t  up  so  as  to  become  himself  exhausted.  Did  you  notice 
that  V— Yes,  he  was  quite  exhausted. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  visit  noticing  upon  these  occa- 
sions or  either  of  them  that  he  had  taken  somewhat  too  much  to 
drink  ? — Yes,  on  one  occasion.  He  would  eat  nothing. 

And  you  spoke  to  him,  I  think,  on  the  subject? — Yes,  I  saw  it 
had  great  effect  on  him. 

After  you  had  spoken  to  him  did  he  on  the  5th  of  February 
give  you  a  little  note  ? — I  did  not  speak  to  him  at  the  time. 

Afterwards?— The  next  day. 

Did  lie  write  you  that  little  note  (handing  a  document  to  the 
witness)  '1 — Yes. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : 

"  Tichborne  Park, 

"  My  DEAREST  KATTY, — I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
never  will  from  this  day  drink  a  single  drop  of  spirit  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  I  remain  Your  very  affectionate  Cousin 

"  R.  C.  TICHBORNE. 

"  February  the  5th,  1852.     3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  ROGER'S  father  pay  a  visit  to  Tichborne 
during  then? — I  think  he  arrived  that  day. 

Can  you  tell  me  from  your  book  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  but  I  think 
it  was  that  day. 

lie  did  arrive  during  that  visit  ? — During  that  week. 

ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  him  there  ? — He  left  him  there. 

Do  you  know  during  that  visit  whether  he  kept  a  journal  or 
not  ? — Yes ;  I  know  he  did.  He  frequently  alluded  to  it.  Ho 
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frequently  said,  "  1  will  enter  that  in  my  diary,"  or  words  to  that 

Havi'  you  any  -Yes,  I  |iave. 

Whicfa  co  .;,  that  subject  (a  document 

was  I, 

'I  he  I»I:D  CHILI  .JI;STICK  :  ••  I  i,,lwt  try  write  something  ofmy 
journal  to-niglit  it  I  po.s.-iibly  <•., 

Where  did  you  find  that?—l  had  it  in  my  pocket-book. 

Wh.-re  did  you  get.  it,  fY,,,,,  |  tne  time. 

rote  it  in  your  pocket-book  '(— He  wrote  it  on  that  scrap  of 
all  about  it,  and  only  found  it  last  year  just  about 
the  tir  .  .MI  examin 

•Mr.  HAV.  ,:  writing  he  put  in  your  own  pocket- 

book  .'—Yes,  I  only  found  it  about  the  time  of  my  examination. 


When  you  were  looking  for  your  papers  you  found  that  in  his 
handwriting  ? — Yes. 

During  this  visit  in  February  do  you  remember  whether  he 
presented  you  with  any  locket,  or  had  any  lockets  with  him  ? — 
Yes.  on  the  first  of  February  he  gave  me  a  small  gold  locket. 

TinTe  are  two  here  :  just  see  whether  it  is  either  of  those 
("handing  two  lockets  to  the  witness)? — This  is  t'.ie  locket  (point- 
ing to  it ).  but  it  is  not  his  hair  in  it  now. 

I  am  just  going  to  ask  you  that  question.  That  is  the  smaller 
of  those  two — that  is  the  locket  he  gave  you? — lie  gave  me. 

Theru  is  something  engraved  on  it? — "  February  11th." 

That  leads  me  to  ask  you  one  question.  It  was  given  you  on 
the  1st  of  February — was  it  afterwards  given  to  him  to  have  en- 
graved ? — Yes. 
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Tint  for  it?—,  i       i.fd  Kim   t.> 

llilV. 

•  if  that 

'.  tliiuk  it  inn-.!  have  been  tin-  11  tli. 
ii:iii-  t!i:il  is  ill  that  locket  now  you  tell  us  is    not  tii 
nl'  !:  hair  of  a  little  rhilil  of  in 

Was  there  hair  in  it    at    oil.'   linn'.'   -I    ivnniv.'il    K'i.,H:'s    hair 

from 

I'h'    :  1  understand  you,  to  have  a  1 

your  own  chilli's  hair  in  it  ? — V . 

Diil  he.  h"sides  that  locket,  show  you  during  that  visit  other 
lockets'.-'  —  Ye-i.  he  sliowcil  inc  this  locket  (pointing)  iiml  one 
rather  smaller  than  tl.'  pattern  on.  1  think,  in 

which  lie  placed  my  hair. 

lie  put  your  hair  in  o ir  boj  i  both. 

In  both  the  oilier  lockets  he  put  hair  of  yours'.' — V 

Tin-  ravcil  tin;  llth  of  .January? — I  his  is  my  hair. 

Was  that  the!  i  on  the  llth  of  .January  ? — Yes, 

it  was. 

That  MM,  a  locket  enclosing  it'/-    Yes,  it  W;LS. 

The  other  locket? — lie  always  wore  tins  other  locket. 

Bima 

Do  you  reman  r  the  other  locket  was  engraved? — I 

tliink  so,  similar  to  this. 

Similar  to  your  little  one '!— Yes.  l,m  I  think  it  hail  tlie  ilate 
of  the  1 1th  of  January. 

Thos.  reduced  liy  you;  one  of  tliem  at  all 

was.   your  little  locket — produced  by  you  at  the  last  Trial? — I 
produced  them  both. 

And  from  whom  did  you  receive  them? — This  has  never  been 
out  of  iny  | 

From  whom  did  you  receive  it? — From  Mrs.  GOSFOKD.  It  was 
in  that  puise.  I!oi,i:i:  left  it  in  that  [utr.se. 

Air.  .Justice  I.i  sii  :   The   small  one    has    never  been  out  of  your 
—Never  until  my  examination. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  other  was  given  you  by  Mrs.  GOSKOKD  with 
the  purse?— In  I,s:>7. 

That  visit  you  say  terminated  about  tlic  llth  February,  l.S.">:i? 
— Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  other  interview  be 
yourself  and  ROGER  before   he  parted  with  you  in  February  that 
you  can  call  to  mind  ? — N  o  particular  interview ;  we  met  constantly : 
fiv.|uently  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Frequently  spoke  on  the  subject? — Yes,  frequently. 

When  your  father  got  a  little  better  he  left  to  go  back  to  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  his  leave  had  expired. 

Now,  you  saw  no  more  of  him  then  until  the^f  olio  wing  month 
of  June? — The  '.ith  of  June. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  early  part  of  that  month  of  June,  his 
regiment  had  come  from  Dublin  to  Canterbury? — Yes.  it  had. 

Were  you  iu  London  with  your  mother  on  the  9th  of  June  ? — 
Yes.  I  was. 

Were  you  making  a  stay  in  London  at  that  time? — We  were 
staying  for  a  few  days. 

Where  were  you  staying? — At  CUAWLKY'S  York  Hotel,  in 
Albemarle-street. 

Now,  you  say  on  the  It  tli  of  June  in  the  same  year,  was  lie  up 
ior  the  day  or  more  than  tlic  day? — lie  came  up  by  the  early 
train  and  spent  the  day  with  us. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  went  to  and  what  you  did  that 
day? — We  went  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  then  we  went  to 
call  on  a  cousin  of  mine,  Mrs.  WALFOKD.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  else. 

Do  you  remember  whether  on  that  day  he  gave  you  any  other 
little  present? — Not  on  that  day. 

When  did  you  next  see  him? — On  the  14th,  I  think  it  was. 

Was  that  day  the  day  of  the  Caledonian  Ball? — Yes,  he  met 
us  at  the  Caledonian  Ball. 

Were  you  still  then  staying  in  town,  or  had  you  then  gone 
down  to  Tichborne  with  your  mother? — We  went  down  to  Tich- 
borne.  and  then  we  returned. 

You  had  been  down  to  Tichborue  and  then  returned  again? — 
I  made  a  mistake,  it  was  the  same  visit. 

During  the  same  visit? — Yes. 

Now,  having  met  you  at  the  Caledonian  Ball,  was  he  then  on 
leave — he  had  obtained  his  leave  from  Canterbury  for  a  few  days  ? 
—Tea. 

I'ntil  the  L'-'nd  or  2:!nl?— I'ntil  the  i':!rd. 

Do  yon  know  where  his  lodgings  were — where  he  was  lodging 
-1  think  at  Til"  84,  St.  James's-place.  If  not  iu 

that  house.  Mr.  THOMPSON  got  him  another  room. 

Did  you  see  him  daily  ? —  i  'lit  the  day  with  us. 

I    lielievr   you   went   to  one   party  at    Major  DOHMKU'S  ? — Xo; 

Major  DORMER  accompanied  as  to  Lady  \VII.U\M  II  MIVKY'S. 

Did  l!niii:i:  accompany  you  there? — l{oi;i:i:,  my  mother,  Major 
DOI:MI.;I:,  ami  in 

Do  you  r.  my  Other  place  that  you  visited  together? 

— Yes.  we  went  to  a  musical  parly  at  Mrs.  HKXKY  I'KTI.U'S. 

Your  mother,  yourself,  and  l!oui:i:  ? — And  I  think  Lady 
AXNKIII  Di  Ti:\noiiL>;  she  was  then  Miss  TALBOT,  a  cousin  of 
ours. 

During  your  then  visit  to  town,  did  he  make  you  any  little 
l1  ? — Yes,  he  gave  in  (  I'liiiiting  to  the 

attached  to  the  chain  already  produced.) 

Do  you  remember  where  lie  gave  that  to  you  ? — In  our  sitting- 


otel,  on  the  l.'ith  or  liith,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which 
l.'ith  or  lljtli. 

i  any  otln 

sent—  any   litll  -No.    not   at   that  time.      I 

think  he  iravc  n. 

•o  until,  1  think,  the  l.Hth  or  I'.lth  ?— t'ntil  the 

On  Saturday,  the  HI  tli,  did  you  receive  ii 
was  seriously  ill? — Yes,  and  we  had  to  return  immediately. 

I  >n  i  lay? — On  that  same  clay. 

An  . 

ll..w  did   yon   find  your  ; 
r.ilhrr  better  than  We  e\pected. 

You    found  company   who   were  (staying  in    the   house   during 

. 

Who  were  they? — Mr.am!  Mrs.  and  Miss  \.\Ni;r.r..     The-, 
on  the  1st  of  June   ]ire\  i  MIS,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  McD 

:    How    were   they    related  ?— Mrs. 
N'AN.ii.l.  wa-i  my  father's 

I  know  about  Mrs.  NAN'I.I.I.:    I    want  to  know   about   Colonel 
and     Mrs.    McDoXAl.li? — Mrs.   MrDoXAU)   was   a   s; 
mother's,  and    ( 'ohmel   MrDnXAU*  was  brother  of  Lady  Uu>- 

•r-in-law. 

Mr.  Ilv.vi.iv.:   Nuw.   having   arrived  on  the  evem 
19 tli ? — We  also  met   Dr.  Co.\,  the  priest  from  Southamp- 
ton :   he  had   been  sent  for  by  my  father,  and  he  accompanied  u.s 
to  Tichborne. 

ROGER  remained  ai  tl  1  think,  until  the  22nd  of  June? 

Being  the  L'oth,  iMst.and  par!  of  the   L'L'nd.     Dui'in 
tine'  did  you    accompany   him    out? — -Yes.       i 
(li:i:i:x\vooi),  Miss  \.\.\tiu:,  ROGER,  and    my, elf   had  a  long  ride 
on  .Monday,  the  L'lst. 

The  Lou.  Cuii.i  .Ii  sii. 'i.:   What  time  in  thu  day? — 1  think  we 
ed  about  two  o'clock  and  returned  for  dinner. 

II  was  after  luncheon? — After  luncheon. 

Mr.    H.YWKlXs;    And    returned   to    dinner,   I    think  v.ui  said  ? — 

Yes,  we  returned  about  six  o'clock;  between  ti. 

Do  you  remember  how   the   Sunday  was  spent  ? — I  rem 
it  was  a  very  warm  day.  and  we  sat  out  iu  the  garden.     I 
recollect  anything  very  particular. 

It  was  a  warm   day,  and  you  sat  out  in  the  garden  '.' — Y 
Iked. 

Did  you  and   U'i<;i.i:  either  walk  or  ride  .hiring  that 

visit  alone? — Xo  ;  certainly  not.     We  walked  about   t 

Did  you  walk  out  of  the  grounds  atall  together? — No.  QI 

On  the  morning  of  the  I'L'nd,  do  you  remember  being  with 
Ro<;i;i:  TICIIHOKXK  in  the  garden  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

Did  he  walk  with  you  then? 

Whereabouts? — I'p  and  down  by  the  river. 

How  near  was  the  river  to  the  house? — Close  by,  just  op, 
the  drawing-room  and  dining-room  windows. 

You  say  close  by? — Rather  further  than  the  length  of  this 
Court— about  twice  the  length  of  this  Court.  I  do  not  know- 
how  many  yards. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  That  is,  you  guess? — N, 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  The  plan  which  I  put  in  the  other  day  would 
show  it.  It  is  drawn  to  a  scale? — I  could  show  you  exactly  on 
that. 

If  you  will  be  good  enough  just  to  look  at  that  plan 

Mr.  Justice  I.t'sil  :   1   think  I  heard  -room 

windows  looked  towards  the  river? — Yes,  one  of  tin-  drawing- 
room  windows  and  the  dining-room  windows.  (The  plan  was 
handed  to  the  witness.)  Here  is  the  river,  here  is  the  ho 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  say  it  was  close  to  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows?— Close,  and  a  footpath  along  the  river. 

A  footpath  along  the  side  of  it? — Along  the  side  of  the  river. 

\ow.  in  the  course  of  that  walk  you  had  a  conversation,  of 
course,  together  ? — Yes. 

Did  KO<;I;I:  Tii'iinoiixr,  .-'Vl'  .vou  any  paper? — Not  when  1  was 
out  with  him,  but  in  the  drawing-room  afterwards. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  After  this  walk? — 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  During  your  walk,  did  he  say  anything  to  you 
about  it  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us,  as  near  as  you  recollect  it,  what  the  tenor  of  your 
conversation  was? — Wo  spoke  again  of  wishing  my  father  to 
withdraw  his  prohibition  to  our  marriage,  and  try  and  induce 
him  to  consent  to  it ;  and  then  he  said.  "  I  ha\  a  written  a  promise 
that  I  will  fulfil,  and  I  have  given  a  similar  paper  to  (rOSFORD." 

The  LOKH  CiiiKF  Jrsru.'i: :  What  was  the  first  part? — lie  had 
spoken  again  to  my  father. 

Let  us  have  that  again? — lie  had  two  conversations  on  that 
day  with  my  father. 

Tell  us  what  he  told  you  about  it  ? — He  said  he  had  spoken 
again  to  my  t'at1 

Did  he  tell  you  what  had  passed  between  him  and  your 
father? — That  he  had  urged  him  to  withdraw  his  prohibition  to 
our  m 

What  had  your  father  said  to  him  ? — "  Xot   at   present  :  to 

Your  father  had  s  lid  you  were  to  wait? — He  w;t.<  to   wai 
obtain  his  father's  permission  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Church 
before  he  would  consent  ;   lnit  it  was  not   to  be  for   two  years  at 
all  events.     Afterwards  he  gave  me  a  letter,  and  he  said,    "This 
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is  a  promise  I  have  made  " — words  to  this  effect,  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  exact  words — -"That  I  will  fulfil  certain  conditions,  and 
I  have  given  a  similar  one  to  GOSFORD."  We  read  it  over  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Is  that  the  paper  (handing  it  to  the  witness)  ? 
The  whole,  I  think,  of  the  writing  on  the  first  and  second  pages 
is  ROGER  TICIIBOR.VE'S  ? — Yes. 

Including  the  date  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  memorandum  at  the  top,.I  see,  in  your  handwrit- 
ing '! — Yes. 

That  has  been  made  subsequently  ? — I  wrote  that  in  May,  1870. 

You  wrote  that  yourself? — Yes. 

The  whole  of  the  first  and  second  pages  are  in  ROGER'S  writ- 
ing?— Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Tichborne  Park.     I  make  on  this 

day  the  promiss  that  if  I  marry  my  cousin  K  DOUGHTY  this  year 

or  before  three  years  are  over  to  the  latest  to  build  a  Church  or 

Chapel  at  Tichborne  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  thanksgiviu   for  the 

protection  which  she  will  have  shown  us  in  praying   God  that 

our  wishes  might   be  fulfilled.     11.  C.  TICHBORNE,  June   22nd, 

J'S~>2.''     Then   there   is  a  memorandum   of   Lady   RADCLIFFE'S. 

"  This  was  written  the  last  day  I  ever  saw  ROGER." 

'      Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  on  that  s:une   2  '2nd  of  June  did  ROGER 

richborne  ? — He  did,  that  afternoon  about  three  o'clock. 

At  about  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  given  to  you? — About 
—one  or  two  o'clock. 

From  the  hour  of  his  leaving  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  of 
June,  ls.52,  did  he  ever  to  your  knowledge  return  to  Tichborne? 
— No,  never. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  his  departure  on  that  afternoon? — 
I  never  saw  him  after  that  day. 

You  have  told  us  that  there  were  visitors  in  the  house,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  and  Miss  NANULE.     Did  they  continue  visitors  atTich- 

for  a  considerable  period  ? — Yes,  until  the  following  Feb- 

Living  all  that  autumn  and  winter  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 
With  your  father,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY?— Yes. 
I  think  yourself  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  went  away  some  part  of 
the  autumn  ?— We  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

About  what  period  did  you  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight? — Pother 

.iiber  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  Your  mother  went  there  twice? — 
iiot  quite  sure,  she  went  there  before  I  did,  and  I  joined 
her  there. 

I  thought  there  was  a  prior  visit  when  she  came  away  in  con- 

ynur  father  being  ill  ? — I  think  not ;  my  mother  went 

to  Hyde  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  on  the  8th  I  went  to 

look  in  August  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  some  memo- 
randum of  your  mother  having  gone  to  Ryde,  and  then  gone 
away  again  and  come  back  to  your  father? — It  may  be  in  my 

•eket-book  ;  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  recollect. 
Mr.  i:  ;  How   long  did  you  remain  away  from  Tich- 

borne ? — I  think  about  a  week. 

And  then  returned  again? — Then  I  returned. 
You  never  saw  him  after  you  have  told  us? — I  never  saw  him 
after  the  22nd  June. 

.  I  will  ask  you  one  question   about  your  riding  out  with 

•lid  you  ever  ride  with  him  or  go  with  him  from  the  grounds 

unattended? — Never.      I  always  had  a  servant  with  me  when  I 

'iid  always,  but  on  two  occasions,  had  a  friend  as  well  as 

•  at. 

The  LORD  CHII:F  JusiN'i;:  Was  it  except  on  two  occasions? 
*-On  two  occasions  I  rode  with  him  only  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
vant. 

()u  all  the  other  occasions  you  had  some  friend? — Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  have  told  us,   Lady  UADCUFFE,  that  you 
think  you  saw  the  tattoo  marks,  although  you  could  not  give  us 
tails  of  any  conversation  about  the  tattoo  marks.     1  should 

.w  to  tell  me  about  having  seen  the  marks. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  has  not  told  us  of  the  second 
occasion. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  going  to  ask  her  that,  my  lord. 

first  occasion  that  you  saw  the  tattoo  marks  was  in  1840  ? 

Do  you  remember  when  afterwards  you  saw  them  next? — No, 
ure.      I  remember  seeing  them  at  Christmas,  the 
851,  or  I).  Binning  of  1x52.     It  strikes  me  I  saw 
I  am  not  quite  clear. 

'I  lie  Louii  I'uiKi  Jus'ii'-F. :  Tell  us  what  you  recollect  about 
is.",]  and  1852? — I  remember  his  showing  his  arm  to  several  of 
our  friends  in  the  drawing-room  at  Tichborne. 

I  think  you  say  in  the  drawing-room  ?— Yes,  in  the  drawing- 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Does  that  recall  to  your  recollection  the  occa- 
sion when  they  were  shown  ? — No. 

Or  to  whom  ? — I  remember  several  people  who  were  present. 

Can  you  recollect  any  of  those  who  saw  them  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Who  were  they? — Miss  TERESA  MOSTYN,  now  Mrs.  FRANCIS 
WIIITGHAVE,  and,  I  think,  Miss  AMY  WELD,  who  is  now  a  nun. 
I  think  she  was  present. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  your  mother  present? — I  am 
not  sure  ;  1  think  very  likely.  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  he  say  anything  about  them? — lam  not 
sure  whether  it  was  on  that  occasion  or  not  that  he  said,  "  Will 
you  let  me  tattoo  you ;  will  you  be  tattooed  ?  " 

You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  on  that  occasion,  but  he  did 
put  that  question  to  you? — Yes,  once  or  twice. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  beyond  asking,  "  Let  nie  tattoo  your 
arm  "  ?— I  said,  "  No,  I  do  not  like  pain,"  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  it 
will  not  hurt  you  much." 

However,  you  declined  ? — I  declined,  and  I  think  he  said  it  was 
done  with  needles  and  gunpowder  rubbed  in.  After  that,  I  think 
it  was  on  the  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  him,  he  told  me  he  intended  to 
havea  cross  tattooed  on  his  heart,  that  if  he  died  among  the  Indians 
they  would  know  he  was  a  Christian.  At  that  time  he  was  full  of 
going  to  travel  amongst  the  tribes  in  North  America. 

The  I, o!:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  was  his  idea? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  have  told  us,  Lady  UADCLIFFE,  that  the 
22nd  of  June  was  the  last  time  that  you  ever  saw  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE ? — Yes,  the  last  time. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  at  Tichborne  ? — Yes,  that  I 
am  sure. 

Your  lordships  will  find  this  at'  pages  7-".)  and  730.  Is  it  true, 
Lady  RADCLIFFE,  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  attachment  to  you,  or 
the  friendship  which  existed  between  you  and  ROGER  TICHBORNE, 
was  not  acceptable  to  your  father,  and  that  that  first  manifested 
itself  at  the  latter  part  of  1852  ?— 1851. 

1X52  t  want?— Oh  no. 

That  is  absolutely  untrue? — There  is  no  truth  in  that  at  all. 

You  were  present  in  Court  when  the  Defendant  was  examined, 
I  think,  with  reference  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  attachment  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  I  was. 

Page  855.  Was  there  ever  any  familiarity  between  yourself 
and  ROGER  TICHBORNE  other  than  that  of  which  you  have  told  us 
this  morning  ? — No,  never — never. 

Now,  I  must  put  to  you  the  language  of  the  Defendant  himself. 
Did  you  hear  this  question  put  to  the  Defendant  by  the  now  At- 
torney-General.— "  Do  you  mean  to  swear  before  the  Judge  and 
Jury  that  you  had  seduced  your  cousin  ?  "  You  heard  that  question 
put'?— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  the  Defendant,  in  answer  to  that  question  say, 
"I  most  solemnly  to  my  God  swear  that  I  had"? — Yes,  I  did. 
That  is  perfectly  false. 

Utterly  false? — Utterly  false.  ROGER  would  never  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing — never. 

\V;is  there  one  syllable  of  foundation  for  such  a  rumour  even  ? 
— Xevcr. 

You  heard  him  also  speak  under  examination  of  a  meeting  which 
he  alleged  had  taken  place  between  you  and  himself  later  on  in 
that  same  autumn  ? — Yes,  I  heard  it.  It  was  a  fabrication  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  village  of  Tichborne  at  all  after  the 
month  of  June,  1852? — No,  never  ;  I  never  saw  him  anywhere, 
not  at  Tichborne,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  LORD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  He  did  notget  off  his  horse  and  walk 
with  you? — No,  my  lord.  I  never  saw  him  after  the  22nd  June. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  heard  him  examined,  and  you  heard  him 
give  the  details  of  these  matters? — Yes,  I  did. 

You  heard  his  evidence  on  that  subject  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end?— 1  did. 

Without  troubling  you  by  going  through  the  details,  was  there 
one  syllable  of  truth  in  any  one  assertion  that  he  made  on  anyone 
of  those  matters  ? — Certainly  not,  not  one  single  word ;  and  God 
knows  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

I  had  not  it  in  my  hand  at  the  moment,  that  is  the  rosary  which 
he  said  you  gave  to  him  (handing  it  to  the  witness)  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

You  never  gave  him  that? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  do  not  know  it,  you  say? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  given  your  lordships  the  references  to 
..ages. 

Did  you  ever  give  him  a  ring  ? — No,  I  never  gave  him  one. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  ever  give  you  one? — No, 
never,  my  lord. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock] 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25th,  1x7::. 

TIIK  Court  was  more  than  usually  crowded  this  day  ;  indeed,  the  number  of  strangers  who  had  found  their  way  into  that  portion 

of  the  Court  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  attorneys  was  such  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  more  than  once, 

in  consideration  of  Lady  RADCUFFE'S  tendi  .  ji,;  j>,  remptorily  ordered  the  Ushers  to  clear  the  entrances.     At  each  time  when 

,e  him  a  soft  glance  of  gratitude,  gently  lifting  her  eyes  and  half  bowing  to  this  gallant  Justiciary.     I  ler  cxam- 

;  e>m   explanation    how  it  was  that  .she  first  thought  he  was  In  r  cousin,  but 

HOt     She  was  then  cross-examined.     The  witness  appeared  to  answer  witli  self-possession, 

but  she  had  evidently  nerved  hei  questions  were  put  to  her  by  Dr.  KKNT.AI.Y  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 

eg,  upon  which  an  entirely  mistaken  iuterpretatioii  was  afterwards  placed.     The  appearance  of  the  Chief  JuV  i :  -,  while  ho 
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threw  himself  baek  0.1  his  seat  and  refused  em  to  take  a  DOte  of   these  inU-rro-atio,,  1'iece  of  act  in;?.      It coin 

!,"  it  ,  ,1  tl)  do-volumes  of  su-estious  to  tho  Jury.     The  t  '''  >'«  husband  followed;  uiid  the  deposition  ot  Ladj 

''from  the  Kx-H.Kinux,  Vol.  1.  1>7  I  (batag  Number  4),  the  following  extract,  which  has  reference 

i. Icr  whicli  thU  lady's  deposition  was  taken: —  ,, 

"On  the  other  side  I  send  you  a  copy  of  telegram  just  received. 


things  distinguished  the  i  D   of  Tiriiiioi:xi:  :  the 

.anst    his  funds  ;  the  second  to  battle  him  when 
possible.     The  following  nienioranduin  shows  in   what  way  the 
v  for  the  Defendant  was   tivuted  with    reference  to  the'  ex- 
.  .f   Lady    Dot.-iiliTV;   ami  how   a   double   journey   was 
•lated,  apparently  to   put  the    Defendant  to  tli 
double  fees,   amountiii','.    w.'   believe,   to  seventy   guineas.      \\'e 
acquit  Mr.  <ii:\y  of  having  been  anything  but  an  innocent  party  ; 
Mr.  (!::\Y,  indeed,  was  overreached  and  blinded  by  ot.hei 

ipable  of  knowingly  lending  himself  to  surh  a  proceeding  as 
that  whieh  is  described  in  the  following.     \Ve  need  not  add  that 


Tht 


Copy  of  telegram. 

"The  lady  eannot  converse:  barely  speaks. 

.iiHviiiti'Hi  mpoitible" 
•\-\,\  Vlock  on  Friday 

\otwilhstandin_:  I  hi  *  intimation,  at  12.4.")  on  Saturday,  the  7th 
of  December.  Mr.  HI:XI>KICKS  received  a  notice  to  the  ciT.- 
the  examination  would  be  taken  at  eight 

Hid  intimating  that  a  train  left  London  at  live. 
Upon     this,     Mr.     i:  saw     Serjeant     Sl.KUill.      Mr. 

HKNDKICKS  was  desirous  that  no  part  should  b'  taken  upon  the 


tion.     If  right  were  really  on  their  side,  why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  such  arts.' 

iillANIHM    AS    TO    I.A1IV     Don.lllv's    K\  AMIS  ATIoS. 

'I'll,'  ,  i  given  in  the  first  instance  on  the  L'.j/A 


practices  of  this  kind  gave  ]  '.'.ids  and  advisers  the    examination,  on  the  ground  of  the  notice  being  utterly  uureason- 

worst  possible  opinion  of  the  ease  and   conduct  of  the  prosecu-     auie;  but   Serjeant   SI.HIUH,  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  was 

determined  to  go  to  the  examination,  which  commenced  at  Ti  h- 
borne  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine  and  lasted  till  about  o. 
It  was  discussed  during  the  examination  whether  an  adjournment 
should  not  take  place  till  the  next  day.  but  this  was  not  eo needed 
.  received  at   li.  !.">  /-.;/(.:  this  was  on  a  Monday.     On  the    oll  tiie  Other  side,   and  it  went  on,  and  Serjeant  SI.F.K;II  then 

naxl    morning   the   Defendant's  attorney  objected  to  the  short    determined  not to  press  Ludy  DorciiTY,  who  was  in  a  dying  state, 

notice,  and  in  reply  to  this  objection   Mr.  <!I:AY   wrote  on  the    but  just  to  get  her  letters  put  in,  which  was  done. 

•Mli .—  Lady  DOUGHTY  rallied,  but  expired  on  the  following  Thursday, 

"  Remember  it  is  a  question  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  living  or  dying, 

and  death  will  not  wait  till  Saturday  because  I  ask  him.     I  will  do 

this,  if  you  assent  to  it.     I  will  agree  to  put  off  the  examination 

till  Thursday,  at  the  same  hour,as  mentioned  in  the  notice,  and 

will  communicate  with  Tichborne  to  ascertain  if  I  may  put  the 

matter  off  any  longer,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  let  you 

know  .to-morrow.     I  do  not  see  that  you  can  possibly  expect  me 

to  do  more  for  you.     Please  send  me  an  answer  to  this,  if  you  and 


your  client  agree  to  this." 

On  the  27th  Mr.  GKAY  wrote  :— 

"  Let  this  stand  till  Friday.  I  will  let  you  know  to-morrow  as 
early  as  I  can  if  anything  has  happened  to  render  the  journey  un- 
uecessary." 

On  the  28th  Mr.  CIIAY  wrote  :— 

"  This  appointment  holds  good  for  to-morrow  at  three." 


the  12th  December. 

Thus,  nothing  was  elicited  from  Lady  DOUGHTY  which  could  in 
the  least  degree  benefit  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORXK,  though  then 
multiplicity  of  facts  on  which  she  might  have  been  cross-examined 
with  the  greatest  effect. 


One  of  the  most  important  omissions  in  this  wretched  cross- 
examination  has  reference  to  ROGEH'S  return  to  Stonyhurst  in 
the  Autumn  of  1819.  Upon  this  Mr.  U.UGEXT  furnishes  the 
following  note,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Jury. 

STONYHURST. 

The  prosecution  has  made  great  efforts  to  prove  that  KOGEU 
CHARLES-  TICHBORNE  did  not  return  to  Stonyhurst  after  the  Mid- 


Accordingly,  on  the  29?A  of  Novembt  r,  all  parties  attended  at    summer  Holidays  of  1848,  which  began  on  the  1st  of  A 


Tichborne,  but  the  medical  gentlemen  would  not  allow  the  ex- 
amination to  be  made,  so  we  all  returned  to  town. 
On  the  :>oth  Mr.  <!I:AY  wrote: — 

•  1  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  it  is  intended  to  take  Lady 
Don.im's  statement  on  Monday,  at  one  o'clock,  at  Tichborne 
1'ark.  I  send  this  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which  I 
understand  was  come  to  between  counsel  yesterday." 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  December,  Mr.  HENDRICKS  received 
from  Mr.  POLLARD,  at  Westminster,  a  telegram,  saying  that  Lady 
DonniTY  was  out  of  danger  of  death,  and  it  was  not  intended  to 
take  the  examination. 

On  Monday,  December  2nd,  Mr.  GRAY  wrote  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  IlExnuiCKS: — 

'•  I  ,ady  DOUGHTY  is  improving  ;  I  have  no  intention  to  give  any 
notice  for  to-morrow." 

On  Friday,  D«;  //,//,  /•  G/!,.  ni  1 2.4.1  yu;i.,  Mr.  GRAY  wrote  : — 

'•  \Ve  have  this  morning,  12.15,  received  telegram  as  follows: 

"  'BowKER  to  GRAY. 

"  'Lady  DOUGHTY  is  -worse  and  not  likely  to  recover.  lam 
going  over  and  will  telegraph  whether  she  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
amined.' I  lose  not  a  moment  in  letting  you  know  of  this,  and 
will  write  immediately  on  receipt  of  any  further  telegram." 

On  tin  tarn  I/'':/.  "I  o-lo ]>.m.,  he  wrote: — 


The  Defendant  says  he  did  return,  and  left  suddenly.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is  correct. 

Why  is  so  much  effort  made  to  disprove  this?  (Lady  Doi 
pocket-book  for  1852  is  missing.)  There  is  no  documentary  evi- 
dence that  refuted  this,  though  attempted. 

The  Solicitor-General,  acted  upon  instructions  in  his  Brief 
carefully  got  up,  and  in  a  most  elaborate  manner ;  and  why 
should  these  questions  have  been  put  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  if  not 
true  and  based  upon  some  eridence  or  memoranda  ? 

Paij,  5046. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  What  I  was  asking  you  was,  whether 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  131*.  Uor.i:.:  TICII- 
BORNE  was  with  you? 

LADY  DOUGBTY  :  Yes,  he  was  at  Upton,  lie  came  on  the 
2nd  and  left  on  tne  9th,  with  Mr.  URINDLE  (the  priest  at  1'pton.) 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL  :  XOUH  after  that  /  lcli«\  /«.•  lift  XUiiti/httKt, 

(lid  III'    It'll  ''. 

LADY  DOUGHTY  :   )"t'N,  in  -Yon  MI'"  r. 

S"|,ICITOI;-GENEUAL:   And  when  he    left    Stonyhurst,  did   In- 
come to  you? 
LADY  DOUGHTY  :  Yes. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  Was  that  at  Tichborne  or  at  Upton? 
LADY  DOUGHTY  :  At  Tichborne. 


We  think  it  well  to  supplement  this  with  Sir  ROGEU  TICHBORNE'S  own  account  of  the  interviews  had  between  himself  and  the 
RADCI.II  i T.s,  together  with  the  instructions  for  the  cross-examination  of  Lady  DOUGHTY,  which  Mr.  Serjeant  SLEk;n  >'itl  il'nl 

ant  ii.-ic.     Dr.  KI;NKA!,V  never  saw  these  instructions  until  the  last  week  in  March  of  this  year  (1*70),  when  Mr.  OXSJ.DW  gave  them 
tolii.n.     They  were  kept  from  his  knowledge  duiing  the  Trial — apparently  by  wilful  design. 

Mr.   KAI>'  i,o  i  i:   (tho   husband  of   Mrs.    KAWI.IFFE)    is  a  mimiber  of     am  very  sorry  Mr.  11  VDCUFKE  has  behaved  in  such  a  rnde  manner  to 

lily  o(  I'II-M  onus  the  ( 'a mill's.      I  In  li:i.;  naturally  t;iki-n  a  very     my  M  a  her.'  '  Slio  madn  no  answer.     Mr.   li  \i«-..iri'K  tlicn  i-nt 
antagonistic  part  against  the  Claimant.  Tho  following  is  tho  Claimant's     room  with  the  other  lady,  who  I  Immediately  i-oeogni/.-il  as  my  cousin 
acc;unt  of  his  interview  with  Mr.   RADCLIKFK.  at  ('roydon  : — "In  the     KATIIAKINK  (tho  ival    Mrs.  K.U>I'I.IITI>:).   1  took  her  hand  and  -aid,  •  1 
early  )iart  of  tho   month  of   March  1SC7    I  was   sittini,'  in  the  Drawing     have  hoen  mistaking  that  other  Lady  for  you,'  and  was  about  t.)  exjihiin 


other  verv  intimately  hoforo  you  loft.     Can't  you  remind  her  of  some 
of  your  old  love  transactions?'     I   told  him   that  anything  that  h»d 


passed  between   my  Cousin  and   myself   was   sacred   for  over.     Mrs. 
Ton  M.EY  then  asked  mo  if  I  know  whore  her  house  was  in  Lancashire. 


gave  tlioir  names  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.    KADCI.IFFK  ;  they  wore  shown  into 
k  Dining   Kooni,  and   I   opened  tho  folding  doors  and  wont  in  ; 
my  M  i':iout  to  follow  ;  the  Lady  said,  '  Oh,  it  is  Sir  HOIIKK, 

how  are  you  ':  '     Sin'  eot  up,  came  across  the  room  and  took  my  hand  ; 
she  looked  in  my  faco  ;  at  this  moment  my  Mother  was  coining   in,     I  told  hor  I  did  int,  hut  I  know  where  her  husband's    brother's   hnu-e, 
•when  Mr.  I!  MICI.IFI-K.  wlm  was  standing  near  the  door,  shut  the  do.-  a  where,  and  I  toldhora  few  miles  from  Stonylmrst. 

right  in  my  Mother's  f;>  !  to  her,  '  \Vn  don't  want  you  hen-.'     She  asked  mo  if    I  had  ever  boon  there.     I  told  hor  I  had  on 

This,  of  com-'.  111:1.1.-  me  very  angry,  and   I  told   Mr.  KADCI.IFKK  '  IB.     She  asked  mo  if  I  had  ever  met  hi-r  tln-ro.     I  told  : 


ought  not  to  treat  my  .Mother  in  that  way  in  her  own  house  (which  it 
t  mino).     I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  the  moment, 


had,  I  had  no  ritinonihrance  of  it  (having  forgotten  it  at  tho  time). 
sat  talking  together  for  about  three  quarter^  uf  an  hour.     I  w; 


!  urn  Mr.  i.  oat,  bat  reflecting  ]  emild   not     much  upset  tho  wholo  timo  on  account  of  Mr.  K  M«  i.n  i  i 


i  •  I  no   confusion  and 
tin-  La.ly  |iivi,>nt,  luit  spoke 

ti    hi>r    a-i   my  Cm-,in    KMIIUIIM:    Doniim.      Mr.    K  VDI'I.IFFE    said, 

'  There  is  another  La  ly  ouUidn,  shall  I  bring  hor  in?'  I  said,  '  Certainly.' 

t.  out,  and  I  wont  to  tho  folding  .!  if  mv  Mother  was 

thero.     She  had  gono.     I  then  turned  round  and  said   t.j  tho  Lady,  •  I 


of    mv  Mother,  and    possibly  forgot   many  things   I   should   olii 
have  remembered.     Previous  to  leaving,  both   the  Ladies    seen 
have  recognised  me,  and  shook  hands  with   me,  asking  if  they  might 
>_;ain  to  seo  me.     '  Ves,  certainly;  but  it  could  not  be  in  this 
house,  on  account  of  Mr.  RADCUFFE'S  conduct  to  my  Motlinr,  but  that 
have  no  objection  to  n,  anywhere  th  •  11:11110. 
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Mr.  RAPCLIFFF.  did  not  shake  hands  ;  I  never  offered  him  mine.  They 
departed  without  seeing  my  Mother.  My  Mother  was  very  angry  with 
me  for  remaining  with  them  after  thoir  treatment  of  her,  and  this  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  my  Mother  and  I  had  any  high  words  since  my 
return  to  England.  On  account  of  having  words  with  my  Mother,  I 
asked  Mr.  HOLMES  to  write  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  complaining  of  his  con- 
duct. Mr.  HOLMES  told  me  he  saw  Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD  the  next  day, 
who  stated  that  '  Mrs.  UADCLIFFE  had  recognised  me  by  my  eyes,  eye- 
brows, and  the  shape  of  my  forehead,  and  that  none  of  the  party  could 
declare  it  was  not  me.'  It  appears  GOSFORD  came  down  to  Thornton 
Heath  with  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  and  the  Ladies,  but  did  not  come  to  Essex 
Lodge.  Ho  was  seen  to  enter  the  cab  (by  one  of  my  servants)  as 
they  went  to  the  station.  Mr.  HOI.MKS  also  told  mo  that  VINCENT 
UosroRD  asked  him  (HOLMES)  to  bring  about  another  interview  between 
him  and  myself  as  soon  as  possible.  HOLMES  also  told  me  that  he  had 
written  to  Messrs.  DOBIXSON  and  GEARF.  (the  letter  was  dated  the  14th 
Mare)],  18<i",  to  the  abovo  effect)  and  in  an  Affidavit  ho  made  in  1808, 
Mr.  HOLMES  declares  that  the  contents  of  his  letter  remain  uncontra- 
dicted  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  until  it  was  denied  by  VINCENT  Gos- 
FOKD'S  answer  to  the  Bill  in  Chancery,  and  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  Mr.  GOSFORD  was  most  reluctant  to  make  answer  to  my  Bill  in 
Chancery,  and  it  was  not  until  after  my  Solicitor  had  taken  out  an 
Attachment  against  him  that  it  was  sworn  to. 

"I  heard  no  more  from  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  until  Mr.  HOI.MKS  informed 
me  that  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  had  written  asking  for  another  appointment 
with  mo,  that  my  Aunt,  Lady  DOUOIITV,  and  her  Daughter  KATHARINE 
wished  to  call  on  me.     I  told  Mr.  HOLMES  I  could  not  allow  it  in  my 
house,  so  Mr.  HOLMES  very  kindly  placed  his  own  at  my  disposal  for 
the  Meeting.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  to  that  effect.     Mr.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  wrote  back  appointing  a  Tuesday  for  the  Meeting  to  take  place. 
I  neglected  other  business,  and  remained  at  home  on  the  day  appointed 
on  purpose  to  see   them — that  on  12  o'clock  on  that  day,  Tuesday,  I 
received  a  Telegram  at  Essex  Lodge  from  Mr.  HOLMES  to  the  effect  that 
the  Ladies  could  not  come,  and  that  the  Meeting  would  not  take  place 
till  the  next  day  (Wednesday).     About  an   hour  after  I  received  the 
Telegram,  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  arrived  in  a  Cab  by  himself,  and  told  me  that 
my  Aunt,  Lady  DOUGHTY-,  her  Daughter  KATHARINE  (his  wife),  and  Mrs. 
TOWNLEY  were  at  Mr.  HOLMES'  house,  waiting  to  see  me.     I  went  in 
a  Cab  with  Mr.  RADCLIFFE   to  Mr.  HOLMES'  house,  a  distance  of  two 
miles,   expecting   to    see    them.      I   was    shown   into   Mr.    HOLMES' 
Dining  Room.     There  were  Mrs.  HOLMES  and  three  Ladies  there.     Mr. 
RADCLIFFE   desired  Mrs.    HHI.MES    in   a   very    uncouth    manner    to 
leave  the  room,  which  she  did.     H*  turned  round  and  said  suddenly, 
'  Now,  Sir,  do  you  know  thesa  ladies  ?  '   I  looked  round  and  could  not  see 
my  Cousin  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  there  (this  caused  me  to  suspect  a  trick). 
RADCLIFFE  said,  '  Do  you  know  that  Lady  in  the  Chair  ?  '     She  was 
crouching  down  to  make  herself  look  less,  and  was  heavily  veiled  (as 
lafleiwardswas  informed  by  Mrs.  HOLMES,  with  three  veils).  Remember 
the  trick  they  played  on  me  at  Essex  Lodge.     I  said,  '  Well,  if  the 
Lady  will  lift  her  veil  and  stand  up,  I  might  bo  able  to  toll  you.'     The 
Lady  did  so,  by  Mr.  RADCLIFFE'S  direction, and  immediately  I  saw  it  was 
not  my  Aunt,  Lady  DOUGHTY.     I  became  very  much  enraged  at  the 
trick,  and   that   RADCLIFFE   had   told   me  a  lie,  I  was  too   excited  to 
think  of  looking  to  see  if  it  was  anyone  else  I  knew.     Mr.  RADCLIFFE 
told  mo  to  see  if  I  know  another  Lady   who  was  standing  by  the  Lady 
on  the  Chair.  limmediately  and  almost  without  looking,  I  was  so  excited, 
said, '  X'o,  I  do  not,'  as  I  felt  most  indignant.     The  Lady  then  spoke  to 
me  in  French,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  know  her.      I  spoke  in   English 
and  said,  '  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  she  was  no  lady  to 
lend  herself  to  such  an  imposition.'    I  told  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  hewasanv- 
thing  but  a  Gentleman.   I  then  turned  round  to  Mrs.  TOWNI.F.V  and  said, 
'  LUCY,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you,  and  the  day  will  come  that  you 
will  rue  it.'     She  said,  '  Well,  I  knew  my  Cousin  ROGER  TICIIBORNK 
very  well,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  him.'     Mr.  RAIH'I.IFFK  asked  mo 
to  stay  and  converse  with  the  Ladies.    I  said,  '  Certainly  not,  you  have 
tried  to  impose  on  me,  and  I  consider  I  have  no  right  to  remain  in  your 
presence  any  longer.     (The  entire  interview  did  not  last  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes.)     I  retired  and  went  into  the  next  room,  Mr.  HOI.MKS' 
Drawing  Room.     They  called  Mrs.  HOI.MKS  down-stairs,  informed  her 
that  I  was  an  impostor,  and  made  use  of  very  vulgar  expressions  about 
me.     After  they  had  gone,  Mrs.  HOLMES  recounted  to  me  that,  during 
Mr.  BADCLIFFK'S  absence  to  fetch  me,  she  had  sat  in  the  Dining  Room 
with  the  Ladies,   that  their  conversation   about  mo  was  most  vulgar 
and  uncalled  for.     They  informed  Mrs.  HOLMES  that  I  was  an  impostor, 
that  I  was  nothing  but  an  Australian  navvy  and  pugilist;  that  I  had 
ears  like  a  sow,  and  many  expressions  of  a  similar  character.     During 
my    conversation    with    Mrs.    HOLME.H,    after    the    departure  of    Mrs. 
RADCLIFFE  and  the  Ladies,  the  real  Mrs.   RADCLIFFE  and  a  Mr.  FITZ- 
GERALD arrived  at  HOLMES'  house  and  enquired  if  the  party  or  if  I  was 
there.  Mrs.  HOLMES  went  out  and  told  them  that  the  party  had  gone, 
but  that  I  was  there;  and  she  brought  in  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE'S  and   Mr. 
FITZGERALD'S  cards.  I  requested  Mrs.  HOLMES  to  tell  them  I  had  been 
no  badly  treated  by  the  others  who  had  just  gone  that  I  must  decline  to 
see  anyone  else  till  I  had  again  seen  my  Solicitor.     Mrs.  KAIJCI.IIII: 
«eemed  to  regret  that  I  would  not  see  her,  and  remarked  to  Mr.  FITZ- 
GERALD in  Mrs.  HOLMES,  presence  that  she  knew  thcy(ltADCLiFPK  and  tho 
Ladies)  did  not  mean  doing  what  was  right,  or  they  would  not  have  slipped 
her.    Mrs.  RADCLIFFF,  and  Mr.  FITZGERALD  then  loft.     Tho  Lady  who 
crouched  down  in  the  chair  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  XA.NGLE  ;  and  the  lady  standing  alongside  of  her,  her  daughter, 
CAROLINE  XANGLE,  with    both  of  whom  I  was   formerly  intimately 
acquainted.      It   was   manifest   they    had    written    to    Mr.   HOLMES 
saying  they  wore  not  coming  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  present, 
knowing    they    could  not    have    carried    out  their  rusn  had    I 
thero.    I  may  mention  that  during  the  ride  from  my  house  t"  Mr.  MOI.MI  V 
Mr.  KADCLIFFK  asked  me  if   I  remembered    meeting   him  at  Burton 


Constable,  in  Yorkshire.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  and  that  I  felt  con- 
vinced I  had  never  met  him  on  any  previous  occasion.  He  persisted 
that  he  had  met  me  at  Burton  Constable,  which  I  am  confident  is 
falso.  During  our  journey  to  Mr.  HOI.MKS'  house,  RADCLIFFE  also 
asked  mo  if  I  remembered  buying  a  horso  for  Mr.  TAI.KOT  COXSTAHLE. 
I  told  him  I  remembered  buying  a  black  mare  for  him.  lie  a.skcd  me 
if  I  remembered  what  I  paid,  or  whether  I  did  pay  for  hor.  I  told  him 
I  did.  Ho  asked  me  if  I  remembered  what  happened  when  I  bought 
tho  niaro.  I  told  him  I  did,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  private  matter 
concerning  myself  alone,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  tell  him.  (Note. 
I  told  RADCLIFFE  I  bought  the  mare  of  a  man  named  BARTLETT, 
whereas  it  was  LAMBERT.  The  circumstance  which  I  thought  he 
alluded  was  as  follows.  The  purchase  was  mf  do  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  LAMBERT  tried  to  make  me  drunk.  Ho  was  a  man  well  known  as 
likely  to  go  off  his  bargains  after  ho  mado  thorn,  of  which  I  was  in- 
formed by  TALBOT  CONSTABLE  before  I  loft  to  go  to  nmkn  tho  bargain. 
LAMBERT  and  I  had  several  glasses  during  the  bargain,  and  it  ended 
ic  Mr.  LAMBERT  falling  under  tho  table,  and  to  prevent  him  going 
trom  his  bargain,  I  led  tho  mare  which  I  had  bought  back  with  me  to 
Burton  Constable,  and  there  my  friends  wore  much  surprised  on  my 
return  from  such  a  commission.  RADCLIFFE  had  no  doubt  heard  of 
this  afterwards.)  RADCLIFFE  told  me,  as  ho  loft  the  room  at  HOLMES', 
that  the  whole  of  my  conversation  with  him  coming  up  in  tho  cab  was 
falso,  and  that  I  never  bought  a  horse  for  Mr.  CONSTABLE  at  all.  To 
this  I  made  no  reply.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  since." 

The  day  after  the  interview  they  circulated  tho  following  statement 
among  various  friends  and  members  of  my  Family. 

'"'March  13th,  18G7. 

"  A  very  important  interview  took  place  yesterday  with  CASTRO. 
"  Mrs.  JOHN  TOWSLEY,  with  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  Mrs.  and  Miss  NANGLE, 
went  to  HOLMES'  House  at  Croydon.  Mrs.  R.  was  to  have  met  them 
at  the  Station  with  Mr.  FITZGERALD,  but  wore  too  lato  for  the  train. 
Mr.  R.  inquired  of  Mrs.  HOI.MKS  if  Sir  ROGER  was  Ihoro.  She  answered 
'she  belioved  he  was  gone  to  town.'  He  replied,  'How  is  that 
possible?  Sir  ROGER  is  so  unwell  that  he  cannot  go  to  town  to  see 
his  Aunt  DOUGHTY.'  Mr.  R.  then  asked  that  the  ladies  might  alight 
and  remain  in  the  houso,  and  h-j  went  to  Essex  Villa,  about  a  mile  off, 
and  fetched  CASTRO,  returning  with  him  in  a  fly.  CASTRO  talked 
about  TALBOT  CONSTABLE  and  made  great  mistakes.  On  arriving  at 
MKS',  CASTRO  took  off  his  great  coat,  and  went  into  the  room  where 
the  ladies  were.  Mrs.  XANGLE  was  sitting  in  a  corner  with  her  back 
to  the  window,  Miss  NANGLE  stood  facing  the  light,  and  Mrs.  TOWN- 
LEY  was  standing  apart.  He  (CASTRO)  came  in,  blinking  his  eyes,  and 
no  other  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  the  ladies  than  staring  at  him. 
After  a  little  time,  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  said,  '  Don't  you  know  that  lady  ?  ' 
pointing  to  Mrs.  NANGLE.  Upon  which,  blinking  his  eyes,  after  somo 
hesitation,  he  said  to  Mrs.  NANGLE,  'Do  you  know  me  ?  Who  am  I?  ' 
Mrs.  X".  said,  '  I  certainly  do  not  know  you  for  what  you  represent 
yourself  to  be.'  Ho  then  said,  '  There  are  so  many  veils,'  upon  which 
Mrs.  X.  took  off  her  veil  and  walked  up  to  him,  facing  tho  light,  and 
then  sat  down,  saying,  'Now  look  at  me  and  tell  me  who  I  am.'  Ho 
appeared  quite  bewildered,  and  said,  'I  do  not  know.'  Miss  NANGLE 
then  took  off  her  veil,  and  said,  'Look  at  mo  and  tell  me  who  I  am." 
He  said,  'I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know.'  She  then  spoke  French  to 
him.  He  answered  in  a  very  broad  accent,  '  Oui,  Madame,"  evidently 
not  understanding  a  word.  Ho  got  very  angry,  and  turning  to  Mr.  RAD- 
CUFI  K,  said,  '  This  is  not  in  the  contract,'  and  made  as  if  ho  would  go 
awav.  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  then  came  forward,  and  in  the  most  dignified 
manner  said,  '  Mr.  CASTRO,  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  soon  you,  and 
I  consider  you  a  most  perfect  Impostor.  I  have  known  my  Cousin 
ROGER  all  his  life,  and  you  are  not  in  the  least  like  him.  I  give  you 
due  notice  that  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  publish  this  to  all  tho 
family.'  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  told  him  ho  was  of  the  same  opinion,  more 
especially  as  what  ho  stated  to  him  in  the  cab  never  occurred.  CASTRO 
then  went  away.  Thoy.aroall  convinced  ho  is  not  ROGER  TICHIIOKNK." 
The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW, 
M.P.,  somo  time  afterwards  with  respect  to  this  interview,  ho  having 
written  to  me  about  Mrs.  NANGLE  making  capital  out  of  my  not  recog- 
nising her. 

"2  Wollcsley  Villas,  Wollesloy  Road,  Croydon. 
"Private.  '  Jan.  23rd.  /68, 

"  MY  DEAR  ONSLOW, — I  received  your  kind  letter  this  morning.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  cannot  come  to  Hampshire  for  a  short  time  as  I  start  on 
a  journey  of  importance  on  Monday,  but  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
accepting  your  kind  invitation  on  my  return. 

•arding  Mrs.  \A>OI.E,  if  she  wanted  me  to  recognize  her,  why 
did  she  have  those  thick  veils  on  for,  and  why  was  I  told  my  Aunt 
DOUGHTY  was  in  tho  room  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  I  got  in  suchapassion  I 
never  looked  to  see  who  it  was  when  I  found  I  had  been  deceived.  Of 
course  I  did  not  think  it  was  Mrs.  NANGLE,  for  I  could  not  think  Mrs. 
NANGLE  would  lend  herself  for  such  a  purpose  ;  1  always  had  a  better 
opinion  of  her  than  that,  and  I  don't  believe  it  was  her  now,  whatever 
they  may  say.  I  believe  it  was  MAIIY  PI.OWDEN,  CARRY  NANGLE,  and 
Mrs.  TOWNLEY. 

"  About  the  Greek  fire  it  is  quite  true.  But  I  cannot  make  out  how 
you  could  hear  of  it;  I  thought  nobody  but  myself  and  Solicitor  knew 
of  it.  I  don't  wish  it  mado  public. 

"'Tom  Thumb 'is  in  very  fine  condition  ;  he  is  a  splendid  horso.  I  nee 
him  now  in  my  brougham.  Regarding  the  Australian  jMuils  my 
Solicitor  sent  them  to  you  yesterday.  I  told  him  to  do  so  night  before 
last. 

"  Please  give  my  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  ONSLOW,  Mr.  SCOTT,  and 
any  other  Friend  you  may  meet  with.     I  don't  say  KATTY,  for  1  know 
it  must  bn  a  painful    subject  for  her,   for  she  knows  sho  going  against 
her  own  conscience. — I  remain,  Dear  Oxsi.ow,  truly  yours, 
(J.  ON-SLOW  Esq.  "  R.  C.  D.  TIOHBORNE." 


The  following  is  a  note  by  Mr.  |!AK;F.ST  after  LADY  RADCLIFFE'S  evidence  had  been  given  at  the  sccondTri.il: — 

The  I'  I    „  ,t    :i ,•  ,1  i,   „    //   .,  ,-„,/-,',,  /.,   dates.     II  >  statod   that   the  affair  with    Miss 

iry.      f\.jw  IIM  roa'-hnrl  Canterbury  on  4th  June,  1*52.) 

\\f>  then  says  it  sccurred  in  July  or  August — after  repeated   questioning  he  sticks  to  this— still  saying  he  would  not  fix  himself  to  a  week 
or  two. 


THE     TICHBORNE     TRIAL. 


[Jumc  25,  1873. 


Now  the  Prosecution  admits,  and  proves,  that  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHHOHXB  was  at  Tichborae  in  Juno,  ls."i2,  and  that  ha  loft  on  tho  22nd  of 
Juno,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  this  being  correct,  as  Lady  •,  Diary  for  1852  appears  to  bs  missing  (see  her  deposition.) 

shown  by  the  correspondence  that  something  did  occnr  at   this  vNit   (in  Jnne,  1-VJ  .   and   all  seeuis  to  point  to  some 
occurr.  .iiiso,  or  did  cause,  scandal. 

/     N  "'-',  tho  Defendant  says  that  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  tho  neighbourhood  (which  is  proved  to  bo  correct  by  his  letters   MI!>- 

and  that  he  mot  Miss  DOUGHTY  in  tho  village,  and  got  off  his  horse  and  walked  along  with  her.      Them  is  only  her  own 
contradiction  to  this.     Then  it  was  he  says  she  told  him  she  was  rnrimtt. 


HINTS  fill;  TIIK  CKOSS-KXA  MI  NATION   n|     I..\I)Y 

nortiii  IT. 

Lady  DOIV.MTY  is  alleged  to  be  "  diplomatic,"  and  one  whose  word 

is  11  be  depended   upon.     She  is  very  persuasive  in  speech 

and   manner,  and  makes  n  groat  show  of  piety   anil  religion.     Her 

meanness  and  trickery  are  something  hardly  credible.     In  one  of  Sir 

KOQBB'I  letters  to  her,  that  of  27th  Foby.,  1851,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 

.-"is  surprise  tl,:it  .Mr.  TILT  had  loft  Tiehh.irno,  and  that 

>t  aware  that  lie  wished  for  a  change.     Now,  Mr.  TII.T  was  tho 

priest  at  Tichborno  whom  Lady  1'oioim  detested  and  hadgotren 

in    a  very  underhanded  manner  and  at  tho  same  time  pretended  to 

ing. 

Sho  had  a  groat  dislike  to  Sir  JAMES  TiciinoRNE,  and  Sir  JAMES  always 

ly  of  hor.     She  made  a  good  deal  of  HOUKK  Tien- 

>»>i  d  to  got  a  complete  control  over  him  by  running  down 

or  and  persuading  him  she  was  his  only  dovotod 

tive.     She  had  made   up   hor  mind   that   ho   should   marry   hor 

daughter,  and  from  IS  19  throw  them  as  much  together  as  possible  ;  a 

year  or  two  afterwards  she  used  to  protend  to  lament  it,  saying,  "  > 

•/mint/  ],'  n/>li  nri  ii/ifm/x  liaiclhcr.  fin/  I  i  aid  hdp  it, 
n'ltal  ami  toaot  At  tho  same  time  she  did  all  she  could  to  en- 
courage it. 

KOOKR  joined  tho  Carabineers  in  Dublin.     In   tho 

beginning  of  .(any.,  ls:>n,  lie  camo  to  Ticlibnrne  to  koop  his  majority 

n.v.     Mi-s  DortniTY  was  thoro  tkon ;  it  was  at  this  time  that 

Mi-  I    llli.UM;  :.:iv.    Ui  „  . 

Tho  following  reference  to  Miss  BRAINE'S  opportunity  of  seeing  Sir 
UOaSB  and  that  sho  saw  much  of  him  occurs  in  a  loiter  among  the 
<  o  roiu>  papers  sent  up  from  Liverpool. 

[t  ap!  he  hal  received  a  letter  from  GUILFOYLE,  enclosing 

••aph  of  himself  and  family.     In  the  same  letter  she  speaks  of 
CASTRO,  jiml  thus  refer .;  to  Miss  BRAINE. 

/•  Her  <>J  Lidy  DOUGHTY  to  Mrs  GOSFOHD,  no  date,  but  evidently 
n'ri/ten  in  18(>S. 

"It  is  known  that  a  Governess  of  KATTY  has  declared  for  him: 
KA  i  -i  I  did,  she  never  saw  ROGER  but  that  few  days  the 

dates  I  gave  you,  but  she  saw  much  during  that  time,  (entrf  nous)  but 
no  confidence  yi> 

During  this  visit  to  Tichborne  his  drinking  propensity  called  forth 
remarks.  On  15th  Jany.,  on  his  return  to  Dublin  he  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  upon  the  subject  and  promised  reform.  He  talks 
of  going  to  confession  and  that  such  an  intention  on  his  part  "  would 
surprise  her  more  than  anything  ho  ever  told  her,"  also  that  he  was 
going  to  reform  his  manner  of  living  and  that  ho  had  only  been  a  shame, 
(i.e.,  a  disgrace)  ta  his  religion  for  21  years.  •. 

The  news  of  Wreck  of  the  '  Bella '  reached  England  about  Juno, 
I  .-.>!.  In  December,  1854,  Mr.  HOPKINS,  acting  under  instructions 
from  Sir  JAMBS  TICHBORNE,  wrote  to  the  owners  'of  tho  vessel  for  par- 
ticulars ;  also  to  the  British  Consul  at  Rio.  ROGER  TICIIBORNE'S  Will 
was  not  proved  till  17  July,  1854. 

Miss  Donum-  was  married  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  on  tho  18th  October, 
I,  which  was  before  thoro  was  much  certainty  that  R.  0.  TICHBORNK 
was  on  board  the   '  Bella,'  and  when  there  was  still  a  prospect  of  her 
crew  having  been  saved. 

If,  as  tho  Attorney-General  stated,  she  was  under  engagement  to 
marry  Mr.  TICHBORNE  ou  his  return,  she  certainly  didn't  wait  very 
1°"'-'  reported  loss.  How  long  was  her  engagement  to  Mr. 

KADCLIFFE  previous  to  marriage  ? 

On  tho  1st  Jany.,  1x55,  slio  wrote  to  BOGLE  at  Sydney  the  follow- 
ing Letter,  which  shows  the  high  opinion  sho  had  of  BoGLF.and  gives  an 
account  of  Mr.  RADCLIFFE'S  Marriag*  on  the   18th  October  previous. 
She  then  says,  "  Then  poor  dear  ROGER  TICHBORNE   at  Rio  Janeiro 
embarked  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  the  '  Bella,'  for  New  York,  on 
:  i  A]  r'.l,  and  ou  tin- L'llth  it  was  soon  a  wreck  by  the  'Kent,'  but  no 
found.     The  Banker  at  Rio  wrote  to  GLYNN  that  ROGER  em- 
barked, and  hope  had  boon  held  out  that  they  might  have  been  picked 
up  and  taken  to  Australia  or  elsewhere,  but  all  hope  is  gone,  it  is 
dreadful,  pray  hard  for  him." 

In  another  letter  to  BOOLE,  dated  4  January,  and  put  in  as  an 
Exhibit  to  his  Affidavit,  she  says: — 

"I  have  just  ivad  a  letter  from  JOHN  MOORE  to  his  Brother,  Rovd. 
HENRY  Mooui-:.  dated  October  28.     Ho  was  much  grieved  about  hear- 
ing about  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in  letters  from  England.     I  give  you  ; 
JOHN'S  directions  in  case  you  ever  like  to  write  him,  E.  C.  Sari  Call  e  do 
los  Unspanos  Santiago  do  Chili : 

"  He  says  if  ho  would  have  a  hope  of  finding  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
he  would  have  gono  to  Australia  or  anywhere. 

"No  there  is  nono,  I  foar.     God's  will  bo  dono." 

Lady  DOUOHT1  left  Tichborno   in  May,  is:,.'!,  and   during  Sir  JAMES 

TICHBORNE'S  lifetime   never  visited   it."    In  fact,  from  May,  Is5:i,  till 

about  Sept"r.  aw  Tichborno.     Tho  Daughter.  Mrs. 

i  b'di.-\o  nevor  visited  Hampshire  from  the  time  she  left 

nio  in  April  or  May,  IX.Vi,  till  after  tho  Plaintiff's  return,  when 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  HAIH'UFFK  wont  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  <;I:I:I:N  \voon  at  Brook - 

wood,  in  March,  1 

_Thoro  is  a  letter  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  JAMI:S  MOUIIE,  Brother  to  the 
AVitness  JOHN  MHORE.  .i  I  uinary,  1X55.  in  which   sho   desires 

him  if   ho  writes  to  his  brother,  JOHN  M"  -!l  him  that  neither 

portrait  or  journal  which  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORNE  wrot.>  that  he  had  sent 
to  England  ever  reached   us    and    so  probably  are   lost,  and  therefore 
•II  JOHN   to    bo   very  carof ul    by  what  way  ho    sends   the   only 

portrait    that  no  i 

In  case  Jons  should  visit  S\ .:  lie  well  to  t-11  Jnnv  also  of 

>    safe   arrival  nt    .Sydney  ....      I 

direction,  Waterloo  Hotel,  Hoole-stroet,  Sydn 


Tin-re  is  a  letter  of  hers  to  BOGLE,  20  October,  l*5x,  in  win. 
says  as  to  tho  non-rncoipt  of  his  Annuity,  "  You  mig1. 
assured  I  never  could  forget  you,  or  could  1  think  mysoli 
drawing  money  half-yearly  for  myself  without  provi< 
Annuity  or  wish   expressed  by  your  bclov.-.l  ' .i 

I  fool  very  sorry  you  should  hav 

it  is  in  no  way  my  fault sin 

Annuity  has  as  usual  been  placed  to  your  account." 
In  another  letter  1  7  February,  18.V.I,  all 

..I  HUM.E'S  Wife — "But  that  she  should  have  died  with  the  imj " 

nor  mind  that  I  had  not  paid  you,  has  been  a  real  trial  u>  inc.     I 
hnd   hoped   you  would  rather  have   thought  lake, 

when,  as  I  suppose,  you  must  have  been   yourseli  l^ink, 

rather  than  be  silent  so  long,  and  imagine  I  con  i  .1  the  money 

from  yon.     I  could  not  in  conscience  have  dono  it,  had  I  even  not  had 
tho  regard  for  yon." 

In  postscript —  . 

"I  should  have  hoped  the  GUILFOYLF.S  would  hftTe  been  trie 
you  and  your  late  poor  wife." 

In  one  of  18  October,  18fil,  she  says: — 

"I  have  took  Mr.  BRINDI.E  for  a   fortnight's  tour  with  me,  ho  still 

a-nstaplo." 

l|.«  is  tho  Priest  whom  Sir  Uoor.R  says  took  1  .  Imrst.     Id- 

has  always  been  a  great  protege'  of  Lady  1 

There  are  other  lottors  to  BOGLE  dated  2Oth  l)*r»ml>"r,  Is'.- 
August,  1859,  and  l*i;l 

On  the  2!>th  August,  I  si;r,,  was  written  i  written 

by  his  Son  JOHN),  announcing  that  Sir  KOI.I;K  ami 
were  in  Sydney,  and  (in  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  an 
BOGLF.  and  his  youngest  boy  would  accompany  th 

This  letter  was  received  by  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  October,  and  w.-i 
printed  in  tho  Hampshire  Chronicle,  through  a  Copy  of  it  sent  b\ 
DOUGHTY,  or  one  of  the  family,  to  Mrs  GREENWOOD,  and   a  fe 
afterwards   was   printed  in   many  of  the  London  and  country  papers. 
This  Letter  is  also  set  out  in  BOGLE'S  Affidavit. 

Lady  DOUGHTY  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Hampshire  Chronicle,  saying 
that   it   was   inserted   without  hor   knowledge  or  permission.     This 
Letter  and  a  paragraph  about  it  appeared  in  the  Ham/is/tire  67 
of  Novr.  3. 

LADY    DOUGHTY'S  LETTER. 

Jftintx  Chronicle,  Novr.  :!,  ISCI!. 

ALRESFORD. — The    rumoured  existence  of  Sir  ROOKR  CM 
TICHBORNE,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNK,  as  i 
at  considerable  length  in  our  last  week's  publication,  ha 
might  have  been  naturally  expected,  much  interest  and  speculation  in 
this  town.     The  letter  of  ANDREW  BOGLE  dated  the  28th  of  .'. 
stated  that  SIR  ROGER  and  Lady  TICHBORNE,  with  their  infant  daughter, 
were  then  in  Sydney,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  by   tin-   next.  Mail 
(via  Panama  and  New  Zealand)    on  the  first  pr.>\im.>.     Tho  Mail  it 
appears   left   Sydney  ou  the   2nd  of   Sept.,  and  the  pass 
travelled  by  the   route  indicated  reached  Southampton  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  Steamship  '  Shannon  '  between  four  ami 
five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.      More   than  one  interested    party 
awaited   the   arrival  of   the  '  Shannon,'   on  tho   tiptoe   of  curiosity  to 
welcome   Sir  ROGER   on  his   return   to   his  native  country.      These 
expectations  wore  all  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  ii"  Sir  !!'><.! 
forthcoming,  and  tho  only  result  of  diligent  inquiry  among  the  ofl 
and  passengers  of  the  '  Shannon' crew    was  that   they  heard    r" 
of  a  person  called  "  CASTRO  "  being  about  Sydney.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  ingenious  will  have  an  interval  of  another  throe  weeks  for  sj 
tion  as   to   tho   probability   or   improbability  of  tho  rumours  already 
afloat,  since  the    next   Australian    steamer   (via    Panama   and   N 
Zealand)  is  not  due  at  Southampton  until  tho  2'Jth  inst.     In   auet 
column   will   be   found   a  letter  from  LADY  DOUGHTY,  from  which  it 
appears   that   she  entertains  considerable  doubt  as   to  the  cor: 
of  the  rumours  so  industriously  circulated  as  to  tho  speedy  reappear,) 
of  her  nephew. 

THE  TICHBORNE  BAROXETAi  ;K. 
To  tho  Editor  of  tho  Hampshire  C/inn, 

"  SIR, — I  was  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicli-  «! 
the  27  (which  was  sent  to  me)  that  a  private  letter  received  by  mo  had 
boon  inserted  without  my  knowledge  or  permission.   I  never  intci: 
that  letter  to  bo  made  public,  though  1  had  submitted  it  to  a 
tions  and  friends  for  their  own  perusal.     Moreover,  tho  whole  affair  at 
present  seems  very  questionable. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  < 
— I  am,  &c.,  K.umaiiNF.  DnrcirrY. 

"Cavorswall  Castlo,  Staffordshire.  NoTT.  1st.  1866." 
In  letter  to  Mr.  BAIGEM    date  D..i.,nrv 

writes,  "lam  only  anxious  to  ascertain   if  BOGII  I  all.     I 

trust  soon  to  hear  through  Messrs.  Hi.vxx  \  (.'•>.  lie  ha-  a  -mi  AMWI-.W 
who  may  possibly  have  been  connected  in  this  wonderful  fraud,  shmild 
it  prove  to  bo  a  fraud." 

Previous  to  BOGLE'S  arrival   iu  England,  Lady   !><n 
him  tho  following  lett  Sydney,  although  sho  knew,  i( 

the  above  letter  was  genuine,  h«  had  left  Sydney  ;  al.-o  that  lie  had 
reached  Panama.  The  tone  of  this  letter  is  open  to  remarks,  and  it 
should  bo  noted  that  it  is  written  Ir.nn  Caverswall  Cattle,  probubly 
under  influence  and  with  some  special  purpose.  !  ifaa  not 

received  by  BOGLE  till  Kith  June,  18(i7,  sent  '  alia. 

"Caverswall  Castle,  Cheadle,  Stafford. 

"Sth  Doer,  isiiii. 

"DEAR  BOOLE, —  I   have   n  >w    determined   no  longer  to   wait   for 
another  letter  from  you.     You  wrote,  or  rather  your  son  (AXDKMV,  I 
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believe),  as  you  were  suffering  from  gout  and  could  only  sign  your 

The"  date  was  Juno  20th,  1864,   Balnmin.     From  that  time  I 

havo  never  received  another  letter  till  tho  last  Octr.  20th,  when  one 

ilated   L'l'th  August.    1866;  in   which  you    announced  that    Sir 

;  and  Lady  TiC'iinoRNE  are  at  Sydney,  and  tlu:tyou  are  eonmig 

to  England  with    them;  that  you  are  bringing  your  youngf.4  child 

HJ-.SRY,  and  adding  other  details  respecting  them,  and  that  you  should 

be  in  Southampton  in  two  months  time  from  that  date.     Now,  as  such 

a  party  never  arrived,  and  if  they  had  this  person  would  have  to  prove 

himself  to  be  Sir  KOGER,  1  must  conclude  tho  letter  never  was  written 

by  you  ;  but  of  course  tho  Income  I  have  paid  you  is  stopped  till  I  have 

further  information  respecting  you.   for  I  cannot  siipp"-e  you   could 

assist  any  doceptiiin.  ]  request  therei'or".  if  ever  this  letter  readies  you, 

that    you  will  write  to  me    yourself    and    name  some    eireumstan .-!' 

u-lydavs  wh.-u  in  our  service  not  known  toothers,  that  I  may  bo 
quite  sure  that  it  is  written  by  you  yourself ;  and  I  must  pray  you  write 
directly.  My  daughter  and  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  and  their  six  little  children 
are  well.  I  remain  anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  what  your  children 
are  doing. —  Your  sincere  well-wisher,  "K.  DOUGHTY." 

BOGLE  arrived  in  England  with  Sir  ROGER  and  Lady  TICHBORSE, 
nurse  and  child,  BUTTS,  and  BOGLE'S  youngest  son.  They  all  wont 
to  FORD'S  Hotel  a  day  or  tv.  ,>  after  their  arrival.  Old  Mr.  N  ANGLE 
called  and  saw  BOGLE,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  he  would  swear 
to  him  among  a  thousand,  and  would  go  homo  and  write  to  Lady 
DOUGHTY  and  say  it  was  BOGLE  himself.  From  this  BOGLE  judged 
that  Lady  DOUGHTY  did  not  believe  it  was  him.  BOGLE  was  also  ; 
seen  by  GO<C<  >RI>,  CULLINGTON,  FIT/GERALD,  and  others  ;  sohis  identity 
was  set  at  rest.  IIOGLI-:  was  also  si->>n  by  Vrs.  GREENWOOD  on  1st 
January,  who  had  a  conversation  with  him.  Lady  DOCGHTY  thus  well 
knew  that  this  old,  faithful,  and  trusted  servant,  to  whom  she  had 
written  so  confidentially,  and  for  whom  she  had  entertained  tho 
highest  regard,  was  in  England  and  had  actually  identified  Sir  ROGER. 
She  takes  BO  stops  to  put  herself  in  communication  with  him,  or 
desired  to  see  him.  BOGLE,  however,  has  sworn  that  within  a  few- 
days  of  his  arrival  in  England  he  wrote  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  ami  in- 
formed her  of  his  arrival:  also  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  family  had 
arrived  safely  also,  and  that  he  never  received  any  reply  to  such 
letter.  Some  few  weeks  afterwards  BOGLE  wrote  another  ! 
Lady  DOUGHTY  from  Essex  Lodge,  Croydon,  and  not  having  received 
any  reply  to  either  letter,  he  called  about  the  latter  end  of  February, 
it  23,  Kensington-square,  tho  residence  of  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and 
ascertained  that  she  was  at  home,  and  asked  to  see  her.  The  butler, 
••[took  his  message  to  her  Ladyship  atJ  returned  with  a  r.  ply 
that  she  declined  to  see  him  until  after  tho  law  affair  respecting 
Sir  ROGER  was  settled,  let  it  end  which  way  it  may,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

Thus  Lady  DOUGHTY,  notwithstanding  all  that  she  wrote  to  him  in 
Australia,  and  her  tenderness  of  conscience  as  to  tho  payment  of  his 
Annuity,  actually  condemned  unheard  and  unseen,  and  took  away  his 
Annuity  of  £">(}  a  year. 

BOGLE  said  in  his  evidence  that  his  son  wrote  the  letter  to  Lady 
DOUGHTY,  and  that  he — BOGLE — signed  it. 

leant  BALLANTINE  :  I  believe,  that  when  you  returned  to  town 
you  informed  the  DOUGHTY  family  of  your  return? — I  did. 

"  But  you  havo  never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  had  any  communication 
with  them  ? — No,  I  called  on  Lady  DOUGHTY  but  she  refused  to 
see  me. 

"  Your  £50  a  year  has  not  been  paid  since  ? — No." 

GOSFORD,  in  his  answer  to  Bill,  "TicmioRNE  «.  MOST rx,"  page  21,  says 
"  the  said  Lady  DOUGHTY  refused  to  see  the  said  ANHEEW  BOGLE,  and 
I  believe,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  said  ANDREW  BOGLE  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  interview." 

In  January.  !>.;;,  JOHN  MOORE  came  by  request  from  Scotland  to 
London,  for  ;  if  the  plaintiff  w-as  ROGER  TICH- 

BORNE ;  Lady  ARUNIIKL    promising  to  pay  his  expenses.     V.V 
with  Detective   WMICIIER  to   Croydon  ;  also  with    BRAND. — See  JOHN 
MOORE'S  statement. 

When  the  plaintiff  was  under  cross-examination  at  tho  Law  Institu- 
tion on  tho  first  (1  :ly,  1H67),  about  an  hour  after  tho  ] 
ings  commenced,  Lady  DOUGHTY  came  into  tho  room,  accompanied  by 
Sirs.  GOSFORD,  and  occupied  a  chair  on  the  plaintiff's  right  hand,  about 
four  yards  from  him,  and  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  only  see  his  j 
face  in  profile  ;  and  what  with  the  crowded  room  and  the  way  in  which 
the  plaintiff  held  his  head  down,  she  had  but  a  poor  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  the  witness  was  Sir  ROGER.  Tho  Dowager  Lady 
TICHBORNE  was  in  the  room,  but  not  a  single  member  of  tho  family 
epoke  to  her.  Lady  I.i,  >i  GHTY  did  not  come  again,  so  she  only  had  this 
one  opportunity  of  looking  at  him  ;  and  GOSFORD  in  his  answer  to  Bill, 
'•TirniioKNE  i:  MnsiYN,"  says,  "  I  know  that  the  said  Damn  KATIIERINE 
DOUGHTY  has  in  fact  soon  the  plaintiff,  and  is  convinced  he  is  not  the 
"GER  CHARLES  TICIIRORXK." 

Second  day  of  cross-examination.  JoiIK  MOORE  went  there  for  tho 
first  time  from  Mr.  CULLJNGTON'S  office  with  young  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  tho  plaintiff. 

MOORE   saw  Lady   DOCGHTY  aftorwax  t,  anxious  to 

know  his    opinion,  and   he  said  to  her,   "I  really  don't  know   what  to 

make  of  him,  my  lady,  tbo  upper  part  of  his  face  there  is  a  likeness  to 

B  TICHJJOBNE."     Lady  !  id,  "Do  you  really  think  so — 

mnot  say  it  is  RoOKB  Ti. -IIBORVE."     MOORE   replied,  "Neither 

can  I  say  it  is  not."  he   intended  doing.     He 

•'  Well,  my   lady,  I  think  I  will    go   back   to  Stapebill,  because  I 

don't  know  wh;>  for  mo  t0  stay."     Slio  said,  •  I  havo  a  very 

&'•••<'  ,and  I  think  yon  1 

him  agaiu."    ')  : 

•I  after  further  scrutiny   and    oil 

his  manner,  ion,  and  was  impressed  by  t: 

tainty  of   his  beii,  ross-ex- 

atnination MoOBK  ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SANS. ,M'S  (Lady 

'""  '-;  Thurlou.squaro.thinkiiig  ho  should 

.  who  was  expected  to  call. 

"'!  '  '-'.M-  hi-,  i.  object  of  bis  calling. 

_  Tho  next  morn  i  i. 
Kensington-square,  and   told  her  his  conviction,  saying,  "  My  Lady,  I 


went  to  tho  Court  again  as  you  wished,  and  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  seeing  tho  Claimant,  and  I  firmly  believe  him  to  bo  Mr.  ROGER 
TiciiBOKNF." 

MOORE  thinks  her  reply  was,  "It  is  possible."  Well,  that  makes 
matters  worse.  MOORE  said,  "  I  cannot  help  it,  my  Lady."  She  added, 
"  I  suppose  you  will  now  go  on  tho  other  side."  He  said,  "  No,  indeed, 
my  Lady." 

MOORE  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  situation  through  Lady  DOUGHTY 
and  Mr.  CULLINGTON,  as  Butler  to  Mr.  REGINALD  TAI.HOT,  Lady 
DoUGMTY's  X"phew,  who  asked  Mooiu:  what  ho  thought  of  tho  Im- 
postor, and  he  said  ho  really  believed  him  to  he  UOGEI:  TICIIISORNE. 
Mo.  IRE  afterwards  told  Lord  ARUNDEL  tho  same,  who  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  ho  was  mistaken. 

These  facts  must  have  been  known  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

The  Letters  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  Mr.  BAIGKNT,  put  in  evidence  on 
12th  December,  1871,  are  dated  Febry.  27,  186(3,  Oct.  20,  1866,  and 
Novr.  Is,  1866.  These  might  bo  read  again,  and  Lady  DOUGHTY'S 
attention  called  to  certain  portions  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  letter  written  by  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  Mr.  BAIGENT 
dated  21st  March,  1866— 

"I  heard  the  Dowager  was  consulting  her  Lawyer  whether  to  for- 
ward money  for  some  communication  made  from  Australia.  What 
tho  Lawyer  thinks  I  do  not  know ;  tho  person  who  named  it  thinks  it 
was  only  a  person  trying  to  get  money  from  her." 

Who  was  tho  person  who  named  it  ? 

On  tho  20th  October,  1866,  in  a  Letter  to  the  same,  Lady  DOUGHTY 
writes: — 

"  The  mass  of  evidence  I  havo  now  soon  from  different  persons 
writing  from  Australia,  together  with  what  the  Dowager  Lady  TICH- 
BORNE admits,  leaves  no  doubt  this  person  must  bo  ROGKR  ;  but  tho 
circumstances  altogether  make  it  a  painful  event  in  the  family." 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  at  this  time  Lady  DOUGHTY  well  knew  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  wreck,  of  his  not  having  been  heard  of  since, 
of  his  not  drawing  for  money,  &e. 

Mr.  BAIGENT'S  reply  to  this  letter,  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
such  a  decided  opinion  being  expressed,  was  not  tendered  in  ovidenca 
with  his  other  Letters  of  Novr.  1,  16,  20,  and  Deer.  12,  1866.  There 
was  also  another  Letter  written  on  2!)th  or  30th  Octr.,  1868,  not 
put  in. 

What  was  tho  mass  of  evidence  Lady  DOUGHTY  had  seen  ?  and  who 
were  tho  different  persons  writing  from  Australia  ? 

What  wore  tho  admissions  of  tho  Dowagor  Lady  TICHBORNE  all  "  of 
which,"  Lady  DOUGHTY  says,  "  leave  no  doubt  this  person  must  bo 
KUGER,  but  tho  circumstances  altogether  make  it  a  painful  event  in 
the  family." 

The  above  does  not  accord  with  what  GOSFORD  has  sworn  in  his 
answer  to  Bill  "  TicHBOhNE  )>.  MOSTYK,  "  page  17,  paragraph  43 — "I 
havo  been  informed  and  believe  that  in  tho  year  1866  the  said  Dowagor 
Lady  JAMES  TICHBORNE  received  by  post  from  Australia,  a  letter 
written  by  some  person  in  the  name  of  tho  said  ROGER  CHARLES 
Tn  iinoRNE,  to  the  effect  stated  ill  tho  (!2nd  paragraph  of  tho  said 
Bill"  (this  was  the  Plaintiff's  first  letter  to  his  Mother,  date.d 
Wagga-Wagga,  17th  July.  1  stj(i)  ;  and  that  such  Letter  was  shewn  by 
the  said  Dame  KATHERINE  DOUGHTY  and  declared  by  her  not 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  tho  said  ROGER  CHARLES  TJCIIBOKNE. 

This  cannot  be  correct,  or  Lady  DOUGHTY  could  not  havo  expressed 

herself  on  the  20th  Oct.,  1866 — this  person  must  be  ROGER — as  on  the 

16th  Oct.  she  enquired  of|  Lady  TICHHORNE  by  letter  if  she  had  received 

any  letters  by  the  last  Mail  from  Australia,  and   whether   she   know 

when  she  expected  to  seo  tho  arrivals.     Lady  DOUGHTY  never  saw  th» 

T   Lady    TICHBORNE    after  tho    latter   part    of   Oct.,  as  Ladj- 

iv   left  London  for  Caverswall  on  the  28tb,  and  in  her  letter  of 

this  date,  Lady  DOUGHTY  to  Lady  TICHBORNE,  she  says  : — 

"  I  do  hope  you  will  havo  ascertained  if  ROGER  did  arrive  or  thai 
you  will  have  had  some  letter  of  further aud  satisfactory  explanation." 

In  another  Letter  she  says,  "  I  never  gave  permission  for  BOGI.E'C 
letter  to  be  published,  and  have  written  to  tho  Editor  of  the  llnni/i- 

shire  Chronicle,  to  express    my  indignation On  comparing  it 

with  other  letters  in  my  possession  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  it  is  not 
written  by  one  of  BOGLE'S  sons.  I  hope.  ho\\over,  soon  to  bear  whether 
old  BoGr.F.  \'i  a  live  or  not.  lean  only  hope,  dear  HiBRDCITB  that  after  all 
you  will  not  bo  disappointed.  Probably  you  may  have  more  informa- 
tion than  I  know  of,  as  you  soein  so  certain  of  their  proceeding  by  a 
•]  steamer." 

Writing  to  Mr.  BAIGENT,  Lady  DOUGHTY  says: — 

"  I  know  Lady  Tit  IIBORXE  did  give  her  directions  to  Paris,  and  svb- 
scqnfntly  garn  mf.  r<  asons  irJnj  she  ivisJif.il  him  to  come  there  in  I/if, 
first  instanct ."  So  the  Dowager  had  told  her  the  reasons. 

Lady  DOUGHTY  appeared  to  havo  made  no  secret  of  her  conviction 
that  it  was  really  ROGER  TICHHORNE  who  had  boon  found  in  Australia, 
Wi;u>,  a  Catholic  lady,and  of  a  family  very  intimate  with  Lady 
Do  i  I.IITY.  inaletter  written  about  27th  Octr.,  186(1,  speaking  of  • 
pectod    return,  says,   "Lady  DOUGHTY  has  no   doubt   at   all  on  the 
'•t." 

confidence  of  the  Claimant  being  Sir  ROGER  was  also   felt  by 
other  members  of  tho   family,  a     M:    .  T:  ."|,-M:,  on  tho  liitb. 

Deer.,  IM;I;,  wrote  to  the  Dowager,   as  follows  :    (This  Letter  and  the 
following  one  uas  written  from  Hyde  House, when  she  was  livitr 
her  motlii-r,  the  Lady  1  .)•>',-,  a;"T  AitrNDi.L,  who  was  probably  cogni/nnt 
of  the:,i 

"  MY  DI-.AR  MA.MM  \. — As  you  havo  always  been  so  kind  to  me  in  my 
troulilo  ;  I  furl  yon  will  not  tako  it  amiss  my  writing  to  you  in  my  pre- 
sent difficulty,  as  it  soems  there  is  a  possibility  of  my  fortune  being 
stopped  until  ROGER  has  arrived  ;  therefore  you  will  oblige  mo  very 
much  if  you  will  inform  mo  when  you  expect  him  to  arrive,  and  if  you 
Still  feel  quite  certain  of  his  joining  you  in  France.  Excuse  haste, 
dear  Mamma.— Your  affectionate  Daughter,  TESSIE  TimniRM .. 

"Deer.  15,  Hyde  House,  Brimpton,  Reading." 

Whilst  Sir  ROGER  was  in  Paris,  she  wrote  again  to  tho  Dowager  Lady 
as  follows,  on  the  HHh  Jauy.,  1867  : — 

"  Hyde  House. 

"  Mv  in;  u;  MAMMA, — As  I  have  not  hoard  from  you  lately- 1  hope  you 
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»ro  not  ill  with  this  cold  weather.     I  hear  «o  many  reports  and  no 

••  fact  of  Si  -  arrival  in   Kngland   was 

»oon  known  Mi  -  N  UTOI/C, 

•  !•'(  nu>'- 

!•  his   interview  ' 

i  iy.  .lanry.   I'tli,    IM;:  '.II-CIITV  at  Cavcrs- 

•    •-!  mill's  Answer  to 
Hill,  "TifiiiT'iuxr  r  Mn-ns." 

iy  Sir  KIII.I.K  w  .   nml   saw  his  Mother  on  tho 

llth,  mill  w  il   by  her.     Thi  •  "cognition  of  him) 

was  certainly  known  .  the  li'.th  .latin 

llti    l:i;h   .I'ltiry.     i  i  ..:     >     flORaOU)      wrote   to   tin-   Dowager   Lady 

:  iking  ln>rif  she  hail  re 

Sir  Km. Kit,  »n  tin-  -1st  .lanry.  agor  answered  I1 

as  follows  :  — 

"MY    m  UHM    TISSII:. — Many   thanks  for 'ynr  kind   letter,  whli-h 
I   hnvo  not  written  to  you  '  auso  my 

ikon  up  with   attending  on  my  dour  Bon  KO'.I-.H.     1 
have  fullv  recognised  liini,  a  ,  aiM  !   oaonol 

.lin  knew-  him  very  well  and  who  will  not  rei-i  I;..  .1  i 

has  boon  In-  Ambled  with  rliomnai' 

afrai'l  •  ' '  ond  lii-  hodri."m.      Bowl 

I   told   KI.I.I  ,   tliat  1  was   in  I 

•  little  (irand-mi  in  one  hand,  and  B 
\<;xi.s  in  the  other.     H<>  said  1m  imped  so. 

"I  would  go  back  to  London  immediately  only  I  am  not  very  well,  and 

\ory  much.    I  am   nli!i'_vd  to  wait  a 
,<r  'n  so  ooli  i  that  it  would  ninko  in" 

as  soon  as  I  can,  howovi'r,  I  will  go  hack  to  London.  You  do  not 
mention  whether  my  doarost  little  HsNRY's  hair  begini  to  grow.  1 
filial!  be  so  glad  to  see  him  when  I  go  bach  to  England. 

•'  I  suppor-e  Mr-.  WIT  i,  I'.i  i  MM  i.i.  and  her  daii'.'htiT  will  bo  confined 
\Vitli  very  kind  lovot<>  yourself  and  kind  regards  tn 
Lady     AuuxnEi,— Ever    boliovo    mo,  your   affectionate    and    <h'v«t«d 
Mother.  II.  !•'.  TiciiHOKMi. 

••  L'lst  Jany.  1SH7." 

In  fho  'limes  Newspaper  of  23rd  Janry.,  18C7, appeared  tho  following 
Lett 

THE  TICIIBOUXE  BARONETCY. 

'•To  tho  Editor  of  tho  Times. 

'•  Sin.  — S  im  uivva _'n  •  statements  having  appeared  in  the  Press  with 
It  to  Sir  KUI;I:I;  Tn'iiiioitNE,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you  that 
I  accompan  o  1  him  and  another  Gentleman  to  Parison  the  10th  instant, 
where  his  Mother,  tho  Dowager  Lady  JAMES  Doi  -HIITY  Tn  m:<  I:M  . 
initantly  recognized  and  acknowledged  Sir  ROGEK  as  her  Son,  and  lias 
spent  tli"  last  ten  clays  with  him. 

"  T  only  returned  yesterday  evening,  and  have  brought  with  mo  tho 
itions  i>f   Sir  lti>i;Eit°s    identity,  taken  at  tho  British 
o-esenee  and  that  of  her  Ladvship  and  tho  two  most 
'  in  Paris. 

ITIOS  of  (; . urns. d,  Sir  RmiKit  will  now  take  tho 
olit  tin   p  issossion  of  his  Estates. — Iain,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,  JOHN  HOI.MI.S. 

"Solicitor  for  Sir  R.  C.  D.  TICHBOKXK. 
ry,  Janry.  L'L'nd,  lsi;7." 

On  tho  I'm!  Febry.  Mr.  HOPKINS  and  Mr.  BAIGENT  had  their  inter- 
view with  thu  plaintiff,  and  recognised  him  ;  und  on  the  following  day 

Mr.  BAIGBBT  wrote  to  Lady  DOTOHTY  as  follows: — 

"  Winchester,  February  3rd,  lsr,7. 

"  MY  HEIR  MvnvM,   -My  last    letter    to  you    in    answer    to  yours  of 
-Not.  having  any  reply,  I  could  not  think  of  writing 
;    undi'i-  circumstances   wWo  ted  that 

•pondonco  was  intontional  on  your  par: 

wise  I  eoiiid  have  kept  you  well  posted  up  with  nows  as  t"  Sir  ROGER.  I 
send  this  simply  beoau  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you  without  delay 
that  I  have  seen  tho  Gentleman  who  has  come  from  Australia.  I 
dined  in  his  <•  Mr.  HOPKINS'  last  evening,  and  spent  the  best 

part  of  this  day  with    him.      It  is  Sir  UOC;I<:R  TICIIIIDKNK  himself,  and 
Mr.  lloriuNS  ha-i  written  to   Mr.  1).  SKVMOUU  to  apprise  him  of  those 
and  of  our  recognition." 

LADY  nortiHTY'S  REPLY. 

'•Caverswall  Castle,  Febry.  5th,  1867. 

"DEAR   StR, — I   have   only  just  received   your   letter   of   tho   ;ird 
!  i  1  the    contents  have    certainly  surprised    mo.     1   shall  bo 

1  by  your  letting  mo  know  aa  soon  as  possible  by  what 
means  you  and  .Mr.  Ilnriiiss  have  eomo  to  tho  conclusion  that  this 
Gentleman  liy  all  accounts  that  havo  reached  me 

hitherto  and    other  circumstances  appear  so 

very  different.  In  your  la^t  letter  of  tho  12th  Doer.,  you  say,  '  If  I 
havo  anything  to  communicate,  I  shall  write  instantly.'  I  therefore 
•waited  for  further  communication  from  you,  and  that  accounts  for  my 
silence. — I  am,  Sir,  your  ohedt.  Servant, 

"K.  Doi-fiHTY." 

This    letter,    c..;d    and  formal,   expressing;  not  tho  slightest  hope  ho 

night   ho  li  il  untruths.     It  is  untrue  what 

she  says  BS  to  all  accounts  whir  li  La  I  reae.hed  her  being  so  very  different, 

must    have  ard  of  Mr.    HCU.MKS'  letter  in  tho  Tim<  •.  "I 

tin'  L':',rd  January,  stating    that    tho    Dowager   Lady    THIIKIIUNK    had 

recogni  her  son,  and  had  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect  at 

tho  British  Embassy.     She  no  doubt  had  also  hoard  of  tho  Dowager's 

-v  Tn  INI,  HINT'S  letter  of  inquiry  of  tho  lilth  Janry.    The 

statement  i/ivon  as  to  her  reason  fornot  having  written  to  Mr.  BAIOKNT 

is  untruo,  as  well  as  tho  sentence  given  as  a  ([notation  from  his  letter 

of  12th  Decombor,  as  will  bo  soon   by  reference   to  the  letter.     It  is, 

"  If  I  heard  anythin "  drlinilo.  I  should  havo  written  instantly  to  you;" 

and  tho  last  sentence   but   one  of  the  letter   is,  "  I  shall  bo  glad  to 

hear  from  you."  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  her  assertion. 

Tho  rejoinder  is  d 

"  Winchester,  Feby  (ith,  I 
"liF.*n   MUHM  ha  tone  of  your  Note  just  received,  it  is 


painfully  evident  that  the  new 

1  your  judL" 

t  he  is   your  N,  , 

tion " 

rthor  Corn 

On    tl  R*DOLIFr«  and  Mi-.  Towxi  • 

tlieir   interriew  with   tlio  1'laintilT  '••!  wa« 

:in,,f   tlin  i  i, 'tween  Mr.  llm. MI  -  and  Mr.  U  u>- 

atld  Lady  I),,, 

.  llm. in. s'  Ileus,'  at  I  -d. 

Oti  the  r.'th  Man-li  M'.  I!  ID 

Hi, i  MI  Mr.  i;  u>  i 

id  on  his  arrival  tliere    fotii: 
a  trii-k  upon  him,  and  that   his  Annl  \ 
,'  to  person 

,i  ,.11  IV  ? 

On  IKth  March,  i  |i,u,,iiri    wrote  t,   t 

TICMIUPIIM:  as  lol! 

"  L'll.   K  ID 
••  I)i;u;    HAKIIII.I.      \\ 

i:t,<r  you  had  s i    and 

I'.II-H,  and  in  two 

at  a  lino.     V 

LW   from   this    silelK-e    nil     a    sul.jeet     wllirll     yill    weli 

.  full  well  t, 

tereitb 

I  liimself  as  being  very  happ\ 

he  lived    for  many  months  t"L'tirT.     Can  I,  therefore,  donbt 
poor  doar  RIX.I.R    had    returned   ho  would   hav 

have  soon  mo  ?      Why,  then,  has  ho  never  been,  or  why  have    you  re- 
mained fiilont?     Do  you  fear  that  I,  like  othors,  mL': 
ni>»d  him,  or  that  ho  should  ha  -taken  (as/.' 

to  havo  boon)  in  tho  identity  • 

'•1  may  yet  havo  to  see  him   for  the   first  time   in   a  court  of  law 
•ni  par  Ion  those  win,  have   leniil   tfa  a    fraud,  if 

hereafter  this  proves  to  be  the  case.      I  shall    hope  t 
dear  HAKR.KT,  and  I  remain,  yours  an.-etly.  K.  I 

Remarks  on 'above  letter  to  thi   l>  :ii!onsi;. 

The  Dowager  promised  to  write  to  her. 
Since  that  promise  was  mad 
it  must  ba  remembered  that  a: 

soon  as   ho   reached  England.     <M>SFCIRI>,   win  \va>  .IITY'K 

•  •nt,  had  behaved  badly  to  him.  also  Mr.  CI'I.I.INI,  n  ,N.  Lady 

[ nrv's  oivn  So  lie  it  or.      Detective  ;  were  plaeud  upon  him,  and   had 

followed  him  to  Paris,  and  dogged  his  i 

Miss  Ti  in  s.v  '1  iriniDKNi.  had  had  a  letter  from  tho  Dov. 

•    Plaintiff    was    ' 

I  of  this  letter,  nut  one  kindly  word  wr 
of  tho  family,  but  tho  hi: 
made  to  npp 

I !i  H.I.I,  wrote  to  LadyDotT.HTY,  hut  no  notice 

and  when  ho  afterwards  ,•  !  urally 

roused    Mr    EtoOEB't  •  b"   eertainly  s) 

on  her  after  her  refusal  to  sec  lim.i.i:. 
Her  daughter  saw  Sir  B 

Dowager  was  rudely  treated  by  ti: 

Arrangements  were  att'-rwa  L  idy 

I ' B  i  Kociiu  was  in, In 

npany  him  to   Sydonhani-r • -a  '.  >i  ,.n  i  v  was 

there  waiting  to   soo   him,  but 
sition  practised  upon  him. 

1'rovious  to  this  (vi/,.  in  Feby),  Mr.  UKXIIV  SKYMori!  1 
him  and  treated  him  rudely. 

The  expressions  in  tho  latter  part  of   he 
to   ascertain  what    she    i 

complimentary  to  th-  Dowager  Lady  who  had  recognised  tne  Plaintiff, 
and  to  whom  she  is  writing. 

Although  he  had  been  teen  by  (JiiMi.un.  Mr.  SI.VMIUK.  Mr.  n: 

RADCLIFFB,  Mrs.  Town  LCY,  and  the  \\N< 

declared    he  was  not  tho  man. 

who  havo  lent  themselves   to  such  a  fraud  IK,  b 

bo  tho  01 

So  notwithstanding  t!:  •  of   those   pe  '  '1  his 

identity,  she  herself  was  still  doubtful  WUi 

isth  Slaroh,  ISGT. 

The   Dowager   disliked   tho  tone  of   the  letter,  and  simply  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt  in  n  few  kindly  words. 

Mr.    P,.UIM:NT'S    statement    it    appears    that    lie    again 
Doinairv  as  foi: 

«  VVi"  :  in'h  L'llth.  ; 

'•MY    I)i:,ut   MVDVM. — Although  I  cann 

unkindly  treated,  my  thoughts   are    oontinually  reverting   to   t 
that  you   must  b,<    in    a   drea.i  of    mind,    in  painful 

position,   I'ar  worse   than  you   can    renli/c.     My  sympathy  lor 
great,  and  this   alono   prompts   mo  to  write,  for  I   feel  there  is  a  very 
great  responsibility;  so  groat,  that  it  is  enough  1 1  make  one  si: 
and  how  different  things  would   havo    boon    at  this    moment  ! 

:   '     r.      For  tho   purpose  of  putting  an  end  i 
sad,  ver\  >,f  things  for  your  welfare  and  peace  of  mind.  : 

avort  if  "possible  what  will  be  still  more  painful  and  inevitable,  I  make 
r — to  call  upon  you  and  talk  the  affair  over.    If  you  will  give 
me  an  early  answer  to  this  note,  intimating  your  willingne 
I  will  gladly  go  to  Town    for   that   purp 

••  l  RANI  ta  Josi  ni  BAV 
"  To  Lady  Doruurr,  23,  Kensington-square,  Kensington." 
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"  22,  St.  John's  Wood-road,  March  28,  1867. 

"  SIR, — Lady  DOUGHTY   has   requested   me  to    reply  to  your  letter, 
which  she  received  on  Tuesday,  and  to  inform  you  that  she  declines 
-  to  discuss  with  you  the  subject  to  which  your  letter  refers. 

"  I  have  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  you  have  taken  a  very  great 
liberty  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  writing  to  her  in  (ho  manner  you  have 
written. — I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Lucius  II.  FITZGERALD." 

The  last  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  as  Mr.  FITZGERALD  knew  no- 
thing of  Mr.  HAIGEXT  or  his  acquaintance  with  Lady  DOUGHTY,  Mr. 
FITZGERALD'S  expression  of  his  opinion  is  impertinence. 

Was  Lady  DOUGHTY  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Plaintiff, 
at  the  Grosvonor  Hotel,  on  8th  June,  1st;?,  expressed  to  Mr.  GOSFORU 
bis  wish  for  an  interview  with  Lady  HorciirY,  and  th.it  Mrs.  GOSFORD 


promised  to  see  her  and  arrange  an  interview,  and  that  such  would 
have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Mr.  CULLINGTON  ? 

The  Plaintiff  has  stated  that  about  the  time  he  was  stating  atTich- 
borne,  before  he  joined  the  Carabineers,  he  liad  a  French  snuff-box, 
with  an  indecent  picture  on  tho  iuside  of  tho  lid.  One  day  at  lunch  he 
loft  it  on  tho  table,  and  coming  back  immediately  afterwards  it  had 
disappeared.  He  asked  Lady  DOUGHTY  if  she  had  touched  it  or  knew 
where  it  was.  She  said,  "  What  was  there  in  it."  He  replied,  "  Why, 
snuff  ;"  but  she  gave  him  a  look,  conveying  that  was  not  all,  and  he 
never  saw  the  box  afterwards. 

ROGER  TIUHHORNB  seemed  to  imply  in  many  of  his  letters  that  his 
brother  ALFRED  would  have  many  advantages  over  him  in  point  of 
education,  which  would  qualify  him  better  for  the  position  of  head  of 
tho  family — bettor  than  ho  was. 


I.J. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  VALPARAISO. 


In  "  iy  l)'ir.;iirv.  l:;tli  April.  1850— 

IH  vory  happy  to  l,!an,  that  my  father  had  brought  my  brother 
r  to  England  to  put  him  to  school.     Ho  i.s  quito  old  enough  to   I,,, 
placed  ma  College.     I  was  glad  to  loarn  at  tho  same  time  that 
going  to  Downside  ,  ho  will  do  much  more  there  than  at  Stnnvl, 

is  shows  that  Kor;KRTrriii«,,,NE   had  no  very  exalted   notion  of 

Jtonyhurst.     Though  AUIM.I,  was  sent  to  Downside  at   101  years  of 

thence  to  .Vowark,  and  afterwards  to  Oscot  Coll.-",,/!,,,  wu 

serably  educated,  as  his  letters  show,  and  his  character  was  somo- 

thmg  deplorable.     This  is  what  L;,  pr  herself  says  of  him  in 

a  letter  to  Mr.  GOSPOBD  of  Hth  September,  1*62,  referring  t.  A'  r ..  M, 

ncmcnm  (only  t' .•  .  _ 

:  '    but  1 

know  nothing  of  the  actual  state,  or  oven  if  hia  Wife  is  at  \VV 


Thia  is  onlythree  months  after  his  succession  t.)  tlm  tilln  and  estates. 
Tho  following    letter   was   received   by  Jud"-<>  liovn.i,  and  n«id  in 
Court  :— 

"-'2,  Kensington-square,  Kensington,  July  1st,  1871. 
"  Mr  LORD, — Having  heard  that  you  had  mentioned  in  the  Court  o  f 
Common  Pleas  that  no   one  connected   with  the  'TICHBORNE  v.  LUSH- 
INGTON'  Case  had  expressed  for  it  to  bo  continuously  hoard,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  imploring  your  Lordship  to  take   into  consideration    my  ad- 
vanced age  (7(j  next  August)  and  my  failing  health,  so  increased  by 
the  intense  suffering   caused   by  cruel   charges   brought   against   my 
(now)  only  child.     I  am  also  deputed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Infant 
and  every  Member  of  the  TICHBORNE  and  ARUNDEL  families  to  pray 
your  Lordship  not  t' i  ,,,,  •  •;  f..r  no  Hnlay  in 

the  hearing  of  this  Cau.^.j.  —  I  nmnin,  your  ]onl,M|.  .  .mt, 

'•  KATIIERINE  DOUOUTV,  nee  ARDMUEL. 
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"P.S.— I   trnat    that    yfmr  lonlnhip   will   not   consider  this   com- 
tion    in    any   other  light   than   the  outpouring  of  a  n, 

Lady  I>or<;iiTV  should  bo  questioned  ahout  thin  letter,  and  t 

*  ho  autlion 

was  deputcil  l.y  tl  iho  Infant  at>l  <  MTV  M 

TH'IIIIOHM;  ;I:K!  Al:l  Mil. I.  Families. 

This  :  I ii  written  liy  Mr.   I!  vi>i  I.ICFE.     If  so, 

th"    postscript  as  to  the   outpouring?  of    :i   mother's    lir  , 

ililo  to  it.     "I  [or  now  only  child."     She  only  had  one  other  child, 
who  died  in  1  •>:;:..  a-.'' •  ; 


l  i  ITT. 

'.    Tl(  1IKOKN 

:nnii  I, aily  DottOHTT,  frotn  which  he  learned  that  her  ladyship 

1  n    fi".v  ilays  at     \Vardniir. 

.nj;  Unit  lini"  I  >  Tii'lili'irno  i  M  visit 

to  my  UncK>,  nml  i  i-idny  morning  (i./..    7th  .1  •munry'. 

•   for  me  to  luavo  this  ]>laeo  (Cant'-  ;  -11  my 

ins  o»t  an> 

•. raining  his  refusal?  Was  her  Daughter  with  her  at 
Wanlour?  What  was  the  special  reason  of  her  wishing  him  to  leavn 
on  KriJay  ? 


AVi-  insert   in  this  jilaoo   copies  of  thr  ]irclrn.ir.l  Tattmi  mi  l!n,,i  R,  ;,s  ski-tc-lic.l  liy  I.:i«ly  l»"i  OBTT,  l.unl  I'.n.l.l  \v.  \m<\  <  'II. \TlI.l.nN. 
icU-r   will   sec   liow  csciiti;dly  tliey  differ,  ami   will   probably  ask  himself  what  credence  can    !•  c-ithcr.      \.<  t  him  then 

the   story   of    SI'SANNV   and   the    Aiders    in   the    'Apocrypha.'  and  not.  :  r.-idietinn   of    the   false  accusers  in 

M  and  58.     Sketches  of   two  have  already  appeared,  (Vol.  L,   page    l:l,  ami    Vol.   ].,   pa^o    :;'.IM) ;  but  we  think  it  well,  for   the 
convenience  of  the  render,  to  insert  the  three  at  one  view. 

THE  TATTOO  MARKS.   AS  DRAWN  BY 
LORD  BELLKW. 


LADY  DOUGHTY. 


CHATILLON. 


fl  C.I 


C 
T 


As  wo  desire  to  make  the  whole  of  this  as  complete  as  possible,  we  insert  a  copy  from  the  J)/iili/  7V/<y/niy»7i  of  February  27th  and 
February  29th,  1H72,  of  the  evidence  given  by  Lady  DOUGHTY  at  the  first  Trial.  It  does  not  contain  that  which  Lady  Doroinv 
positively  swore,  namely,  tii.ii  l;<><  n;  had  gone  back  to  Stonyliurst  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  which  we  know  all  the  priests  <i 
i)r.  KKNK.M.V  called  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  this,  and  handed  him  up  the  short-hand  report  in  which  it  was  mentioned, 
but  the  Chief  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  refusal  to  produce  the  "draft  proofs  "  indicate?  pretty  clearly  that  no  such  draft  proofs 
were  in  existence,  or  ever  had  been  ;  and  there  was  probably  no  time  to  falsify  forged  originals  of  them. 
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Lady  KATHARINE  DOUGHTY,  examined   by  the  Attorney-General :  I 

am  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  ninth  Lonl  ARI-XDEL.  and  married  Sir 

EDWARD  DormiTV  in  June,    1827.     Aftjr  tho    deonh   of    Sir   HF.NRY 

TiciiBiiKNF.  iiu-  husband  took  the  estates,  and  wo  went  to  live  at  Tick- 

.  hut  spent  a  portion  of  oar  time  at  Upton.    Sir  JAMES  TlCHBORNE, 

i's  next  brother,  had  four  children.     ROGER  was  tho  eldest 

and  AunuiD  the  youngest  son.     Two  daughters  died  young.     KOGKK, 

live  years  old.  same  in  18;?4,  and  stayed  with  us  for  a  time.     Ho 

came   again  about  1838.     Then   he  was   accompanied   by  Mr.  JAMES 

TlCHBORNE  (his  father)  and  M.  CHATILLOX.     At  that  time  he  had  an 

issue  in  his  arm,  which,  I  bolievo,  had  been  kept  open  for  nearly  two 

years.     Tho  arm  was  very  much  shrunk — it  was  loss  than  tho  other — 

and  tho  chest  was  dm  wn  and  thin.     Mr.  ButTER,  a   surgeon,  of  Poolo, 

mended  that  i  a  •    issuo  should    bo  closed 

immediately.  Aft.'r  some  corresponden.-e  with  Mrs.  TK'HUOUXE  in 
Paris,  it  was  tinally  cL-seil.  The  wound  was  a  deep  one.  It  had  been 
kept  open  by  two  peas,  one  placed  above  the  other.  Tho  issue  was 
j  ust  below  the  thick  part  of  the  shoulder,  towards  tho  front.  Tho  mark 
spread  after  it  was  closed,  and  remained  on  him  as  long  as  I  remember. 
I  think  I  saw  it  in  tho  year  184ii,  and  as  late  as  1852—  certainly  in 
Is4!>.  There  was  a  depression  in  tho  middle  of  tho  mark. 

!ie  Jury:  In  after  life  the  depression  was  a-i  large  as  a  shilling. 
The  Attorney-General :   Was  it  larger  than  the  pea   originally? — 
It  was  a  single  w.jui;d.  and  not  two  wounds,  caused  by  tape  being 
I  through  ilesh  or  skin. 

Do  yon  remember  any  other  marks  on  his  arm  ? — Xot  when  a  child. 

lie  hail  a  cro.-s,  a  heart,  and  an  anchor  when  I  saw  him  in  184fi,  and 

afterwards  lie  had  his.  initials  tattooed.   I  saw  them  several  times.  MI  that 

•10  doubt  whatever  on  the  .subject.     Thrv  were  on  the  inside 

of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  arm.     Me  told  me  first  that  the  emblems 

utooed  by  a  sailor  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  or  Urift.-uiy— I  am  not 

quite  sure  which:  and  that  the  initials  were  done  by  a  friend  of  his 

lit  Stonyhii'-st,  and  I  believe  he  mentioned  the  name  of  UEI.I.EW.     I 

iber  Knoi  ,R  coming  over  with  Mr.  TH  HI>,HI;NI.  to  attend  the  funeral 

IIi.Mtv  . losi, nt  Tic. IIBOIIM:.     I  think  he  returned  with  his  father. 

went  to  St'iiiylmrst.      lie  spoke  very  broken  English 

in  1846.     I  saw  him  for  the  lust  time  on  the  22nd  June,  ls:.2.     Then 

ike  correct  English,   but    with  a  very  foreign  accent.      ROGER 

spoke  good  French.     I  spoke  it  fluently  myself,  and  used  toeon- 

•vith  him  constantly.      From    184li  to  1849  he  was  at  Stonyhnrst 

and  spent   most  of  his  vacations  with   us.     On  one  of  these  occasions 

Mr.  Ticnr.iinxi:  was  staying  at  our  house,  and  Mrs.  TICHBORNE  came 

his  wish.    There  was  a  quarrel  and  a  scene,  and  Mr.  TICII- 

would  not   let  her  come  in.     He  was  verv  angry  about  it.     She 

went  to   Mr.  HOI-KINS,  and  ROGER  did   all   he  "could  "to   make  peace 

between  her  and  his  father.    I  should  think  it  was  a  matter  which  caused 

ndal  at  the  time.      Mrs.  Tirni'.nim:  drove  into  the 

stable  yard,  and  the  quarrel  took  place  there,  and  afterwards  in  Alrcsford, 

:  ve.    It  ended  in  Mrs.  TICHUORXE  not  coming  i  c  House 

at  all,  but  going  away  again.     RCIGEK   spent  the   summer  vaca 

1847  at  Tichborne,  Imt  I  was  away  ill  at  the  time.      He  wi 

during  the  summer  of  1848.      I  have  some  memoranda  at  my  r< 

in  KI  which  I  will  send  for  if  you  desire  it. 

The  Attorney-Clencral   said  that  any"  memorandum-hooks  her  lady- 
ship in;  rodoced,  and  a  Miss  \VIII:ATMAN  was 

i  iu  a  cab  to  procure  th 

Examination  continued:   I  tind  that  in  Is48  ROGER  spent  a  few  days 
at  Bint'  member  he  was  with  u-.     He  cams  on  the 

2nd  and  dop  i  llth  with  Mr.  BRINDLE.     In  Novcmhcr 

Stonylmrst.      Mr.  GogfOBD  WU  Sir  EDWABD  DnrGtin's  .-icward,  and 
had  an  office   in  t  !,(.-d  and  sitting-r 

<:  during  h:  ined  iill 

July.    Hi:  frequently  visited  at  liro  okwood.  tie 
.:i'.EN  wniili.  -win  il  i  was  a  Mi-,  Tn  •III:IIRN|.;,  and 

:IWARD'>.     Sir  KnWM'.iigavc  RnnEisa  ho 

guided 

ily  Mrs.  RAJ 
viving  .  Mr.  TILT,  the  priest  a1 

I  can  fix  ROGER'S  height  by  a  bet  that  was  made  as  to 
who  wa-,  the  taller.he  or  Mr.  TM.T.     They  were  measi 

tl»:  dining  and  drawing-room-.    ;  diout  5ft  8  I 

Mr.  TII.T  ."ift.    Kin.     Tho  marks  were    visible  on    the  door   after  Sir 
EDWARD'S  death.  When  RoOKRloftin  July  ho  wont  to  Mr.  SKVMOI  u's. 
prepare  himself  for  the  army.    I  recollect 

passing  through  London   on  my   way  to  Scotland.     Mr.  ALFI;< 
Mrs.  RAIK.'I.II-KE,  and  a  governess  of  Miss    HAMILTON'S,   accompanied 
me.     !!•  it  some   hours  on  board  tho  steamboat  with  us,  and 

saw  us  depart  on  our  voyage.   ROGKR  first  saw  my  daughter  KATIIAKIXK 
i  i  iu  Juno,  184'.!.   They  woro  at  Tiehborno 
sever;  .foro  ho  left.     She  was  born  in  April.  1  *:!  t. 

rtnnity  of  seizing   R.ir;ER    from    November,  1  s(s  '; 
What  kind  of  a  young  man   was  ho — was  ho  fond  of  reading? — Yos  ; 

)i  were  necessary  for  his 
'i-ih  works. 

a  lott'T  writer  'i  —  Yes,  lint  I  don't  know   whom  ho 
corrospondod  with  except  his  father  and  motlior.      II  '   leemed  to  write 

.  also  fond  0  .id  could  read  it. 

:  :h  with  the    servants  or   gamekeepers  ?  —  No, 
certainly  not.     II  and  rather  shy. 

:"Iii.'ht"d   in  •itli'in"n,  his 

iu  rank,   01  :l|y  not. 

:  ways  mixed 

01    should?  — 
rily. 

If  it  woro  said  that  ho   was  fund  of  tho  so.'Myof   his   infer!'.™,  and 
:  .  go  into  tho  servants' i  with  people  below  him, 

'  ut  into    the 
up  all  tho  lottori  of  his  which  you  ever 

'  until  ho  di  ,  going 

D  you?— Ye  , 


Did  he  consult  you  always  about  his  wishes  ?— I  have  every  reason 
to  beliove  that  he  did. 

Had  ho  used  to  talk  to  you  about  his  books  ? — Constantly,  and  if  he 
found  a  passage  that  pleased  him  ho  would  como  down  from  his  study 
ami  road  it  out  to  mo. 

And  sometimes  ho  suggested  books  for  you  to  read  ? — ^  "  . 

Did  he  read  RACINE,  MoLUtEB,  and  GiiAnoAUiiRIAND  ?—  Yes. 

And  talked  to  you  about  thorn  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  read  English  standard  works  ?— Yos.     Ho  was  particularly 
fond  of  STEVEXS'S  "Central  America,"  and  took  it  out  with  him. 
\Yhat  used  ho  to  call  you  ? — "  My  aunt." 

Did  ho  over  address  you  in  French  as  "  Ma  tanto  "? — Yos  ;  he  always 
laid  groat  stress  on  tlm  pronoun. 

Wo  understand  that  ho  was  very  much  attached  to  your  daughter 
KATHARINE? — Yes. 

When  was  it  you  first  becarao  awaro  of  his  attachment  to  her':1  — 
Just  before  ho  joined  his  regimont;  about  1851,  I  should  say. 

You  booamo  aware  of  his  being  very  much  attached  to  her  in  18. il  ? 
— Yas. 

You  recollect  his  coming  of  age  in  1850? — Yes. 

Miss  BRAIXE  was  there  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

And  she  continued  to  be  your  governess  during  that  ye-ar  ? — Yes, 
till  November.  She  was  there  for  nearly  a  year.  After  Miss  BRAINE 
loft,  my  daughter  wont  to  school  at  Nowhall,  in  Essex,  and  was  there 
till  Juno  or  July,  1851.  ROGER  was  at  Upton  when  she  came  homo, 
but  he  stayed  there  for  only  three  or  four  weeks.  His  next  visit  to 
\  Tichborne  was  on  Christmas-eve,  1851.  He  remained  but  a  short 
time,  as  ho  was  only  on  leave  from  his  regiment.  On  the  30th 
December  ho1  attended  a  ball  to  tho  tenants.  Mr.  TICHBORNE,  his 
father,  and  his  brother  ALFRED  woro  there  too.  I  cannot  remember 
on  what  day  ROGER  loft.  Sir  EDWARD  and  I  were  awaro  of  his  attach- 
ment to  our  daughter,  but  we  did  not  approve  of  it.  Sir  EDWARD  had 
a  conversation  with  him  about  it.  and  expressed  his  wish  that  he 
should  leave,  and  ROGER  left  iu  consequence.  1  think  ho  loft  bofore 
the  natural  end  of  his  visit.  I  was  not  awaro  till  that  day  that  ho  and 
my  daughter  had  come  to  some  understanding. 

On  what  footing  did  he  go  away? — He  was  very  friendly  ;  but  Sir 
EDWARD  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  tho  attachment  to  be  continued. 

Were  yon  present  at  the  interview  between  ROGER  and  Sir  EDWARD? 
—No. 

Was  Sir  EMWVRII  fond  of  RUGER  ? — Very  fond. 

Wli'itflver  was  said  to  HOGEK  was  said  kindly? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and 
firmly. 

Did  ROGER  over  complain  of  being  unkindly  treated  by  Sir  EDWARD? 
— No,  never. 

Did  Sir  EDWARD  become  ill  after  that? — Yes;  on  tho  31st  of  January. 
Ho  was  dangerously  ill,  and  wo  expected  him  to  die. 

And  ho  wished  ROGER  to  be  sent  for? — Yos;  and  ROGER  came  and 
remained  till  tho  llth  of  February.  Mr.  TICHKORNK,  his  father, 
had  previously  arrived  from  Paris.  ROGER  was  a  good  doal  with  his 
undo  during  this  visit,  and  remained  up  at  nights  with  him  frequently. 

Did  you  ever  see  ROGER  tho  worse  for  drink  ? — Yes,  once  ;  the 
night  ho  arrived.  It  was  lato,  and  lie  had  taken  spirits  to  keep 
himself  up,  and  as  he  had  not  oaten  anything  tho  spirits  overcame  him. 

The  Chief  Justice:  llj  was  intoxicated  that  night? — Yes,  and  was 
much  exhausted  by  his  journey.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  Sir 
EDWARD  dictated  the  directions  which  have  boon  made  known. 

you  aware  from  ROGER  that   his  affection  for   your  daughter 
remained  the  same? — Yes,  I 

He  went  away  on  tho  llth  of  February? — Yos. 

.is  father  awaro  of  the  state  of  his  affections? — No.     I  thought 
:taehment  was  fixed,  that  there   should  be  no 

misunderstanding  botween  the  two  brothers,  and  nothing  was   said  to 
his  father  about  it. 

Whim  did  you  noxt  see  ROGER  after  that?  — In  town,  in  tho  following 
Juno,  I  think.  I  sue  by  my  notes  that,  on  the  !lth  Juno,  1852.  he  camo 
from  Canterbury  to  spend  a  day  with  us.  On  t;i'  1 4th  he  again  met 
us  at  tli  :i  Ball.  Sir  KDWARD  became  worse  in  tho  meantime, 

and  on  tho  I'.lth  wo  returned   to  Tichhorne.      ROGEI:  a  •  ••.ompani'id   in, 
I    until  tho   22nd,  and    from   that   timo  I  never  saw  him 
again.     None  of   us  took  it  as  a  final,  parting,  as  w   believed   ho  had 
only  got.  •  rimont.     Nothing  was  settled  after  that  time  as  to 

'gmnont.  Ho  assented  to  tho  arrangement  with  his  undo,  but 
it  was  not  to  bo  pressed  till  KATHARINE  camo  of  ago.  Thora  was  no 
engagement  between  them  at  tho  timo. 

I  need  not  ask  you,  but  I  may  take  it  that  what  you  asserted  in  your 
letters  to  him  ah  nit  his  habit-,  and  your  daughter's  choice  of  a  husband 
was  perfectly  true? — Yos. 

Did  you  remain  yourself  on  affectionate  and  fond  torms  with  him? 
— Always.  I  had  letters  from  him  until  shortly  boforo  tho  loss  of  tho 
'  Bella.'  lie  was  a  person  for  whom  I  always  had  a  stroug  affection 
and  I  was  much  intorestod  in  his  character. 

What  was  it  that  caused  you  to  object  to  him  ? — Well,  his  habit  of 
drinking  spirits  ;  we  thought  it  might  increase  upon  him  and  injure 
his  health. 

I  oti-ervc  in  s  mie  of  your  letters  that  yon  mentioned  about  his  read- 
ing ha  I  hi»ks  ?—  Yes  ;    ami  I  remonstrated  with  him   about  it.     They 

'lielly French  worksth.it  he  read. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  smoked  a  good  deal  ? — Yes;  but  not  so 
iiiueli  when  at  Tichhorne.  Sir  KDWARII  did  not  like  smoking. 

Then  you  thought  he  was  not  a  person  with  whom  you  should  en- 
trust your  daughter  ? — Yes;  besides,  they  were  first  cousins,  and  dial. 
Sir  KDWUIII  felt,  very  strongly.  l!"forc  they  could  have  married  a  dis- 

"ii  would  have  had  to  he  obtained  from  the  Catholic  (Iliinvh. 
Was  i;m:i..i:  annoyed  at  your  objections  ? — Yes. 

II  appeals    that    later  on  he  determined  to  sell  out  of  the.  army  and 
go  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  did  not  know  of  it  until  he  had  roinn; 
negotiations.      \Ve  did    not,    approve    of  it,  and  thought    he  had  better 
remain  with  the  regiment. 

Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  spending  some 
months  in  Hampshire,  about  ten  or  liftcen  mile-,  from  Ticlib  irne  ? — 
Yes;  we.  objected  t.o  that,  and  that  wa ;  Ihe  p  lint  which  annoyed  him 
the  ni" 
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Why  did  you  object  '•  —  BCCMII-O.  unless  he  was  constantly  at  Tirhbnrne, 
it  would  b«  detriment*]  to  him  and  to  ns.      It  would  ii|i|icnr  as  i; 
I  him  trom  tin'  I:  I]  Mm-. 

Did  that  lend  to  Sir  EoWABD  offering  him  his  I" |. ton  house  to  live  nt  ? 
:    lie  knew  the  i,  •  .  1.  an  1  there   trai  plenty  of  hunting 

for  him  there.  I'pt  .;i  \\  i^  m'tvor  sixty  miles  from  Ticbborne.  II- 
Hpent  Home  time  there,  and  ll  I  I  '  1'iris.  When 

nl  lie  was   going  uhroid,  we   asked  him  to  com.'    to    Tiehbornc, 
l>ut  he  declined.      I!  'iim  nt  U'ineh-ster,  and  I 

here;  l)iit    I    found    that  lie  In  1  changed  his  mill  I  and  1 
off  be  f  i  ire. 

Hid  yon  ever  .we  him  again  ? — Never  since  1 

Did  you  over  hoar  of  his  1  •lihorno  '/—  Somi  ono  told  us 

ono  day  that  ho  was  limiting  in  tho  neighbourhood,  but  ho  did  n  ;t 
call.  We  bad  a  pond  deal  of  company  that  year;  Mrs.  and  Mi-s 
\ANI.I.K,  ('  donol  and  Mrs.  MrDox  vi.n.  woro  there  for  months. 

Tlio  last  time  you  saw  ROGER,  wlmt  sort  of  person  was  he  inoutward 
'•anco? — He  was  very  thin,  and   bin  hair  was  long  and  nlr 
•  some  of  his  hair,  if  you  wish  to  BOO  it. 

The  Attorney-General :  I  think  we  will  look  at  it.  We  havo  had 
a  (rood  many  looks  already. 

DOCOHTV  :  I  have  a  look  "  docketed  "  by  himself. 
[  llor  Ladyship  then  produced  a  small  envelope  from  a  satchel,  wliieh 
was  opened  by  the  Attorney-General.  It  contained  two  packets,  en- 
dorsed in  ROGKB'S  writing,  tho  first  being,  "  1850,  souvenir  of  ROGER 
CII.UII.KS  TiniiioRNE,  to  his  dearest  aunt— may  she  think  about  him 
when  ho  will  be  on  foreign  shores,"  and  tho  second,  "  Souvenir  to  my 

n  KATE  DoroiiTv.''    Tho  packets  were  handed  to  the  Jury.] 
The  Attorney-! Soneral  :   You  have  been  present  in  Court  and  soon 
the  Claimant.     Had  I!O<;ER  any  of  that  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  ? — Not 
that  I  recollect. 

Ho  was  months  in  your  house,  and  you  saw  him  every  day  ?  —Yes  ; 
but  I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  sort. 

IK  tho  Claimant's  hair  at  all  like  ROGER'S  ? — No,  not  in  tho  loast. 
Was  ROGER  in-kneed  or  knock-kneed  ? — He  always  gave  you  the 
idea  that,  he  was  weak  in  the  knee.     He  took  a  long  step  and  bont 
forward. 

Are  the  facts  and  statements  mado  by  you  in  those  letters  perfectly 
true  "i — I  believe  so,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  them. 

I 'at  you  have  no  doubt  that  what  you  wrote  then  was  perfectly  true? 
— None  whatever. 

You  had  letters  from  ROGER  when  abroad? — Yos,  several;  and  they 
woro  all  written  in  the  most  kindly  and  affoetionato  terms.  Tho  last 
lett'-r  I  rocoivod  was  in  March,  185^,  from  Monte  Video,  just  previous 
to  tho  loss  of  the  '  Bella,' 

You  heard  the  proceedings  taken  under  his  will  ?— Yes. 
And  you  knew  the  Dowager's  earnest  desire  for  his  recognition  ? — Yes. 
And,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  heard  of  tho  Claimant's  appear- 
ance?— Certainly.     Lady  TICHBORXE  spoke  to  mo  about  it  in  I860; 
and  Mrs.  TURVILLE  sent  her  son's  letter  to  me. 

You  yourself  at  first  thought  ho  was  the  long  lost  ROGER  ? — Yes  ;  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  TURVILLE'S  son  know  ROGER  inti- 
mately, but  I  found  that  such  was  not  the  case.  JAr.  B.VIGEST  wrote 
to  me  to  know  if  I  had  heard  about  him.  I  answered  the  letter  shortly, 
and  after  that  I  saw  Lady  TICIIUORNE,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
showed  mo  the  Claimant's  letters,  with  the  sentence,  "  May  the 
blessed  MARIA  have  mercy  on  your  soul,"  and  so  on.  Tho  moment  I 
saw  the  letters,  I  eaid,  "Why  HENRIETTE,  you  don't  think  this  is 
ROGER'S  handwriting?  "  She  replied,  "Oh!  he  may  have  forgotten 
his  writing  in  the  bush,"  and  so  on,  and  begged  me  to  road  tho  letter. 
When  I  came  to  road  the  passage  referred  to.  I  said,  "It  can't  be  ROGER'S  ; 
he  would  not  write  in  that  way  ;  as  a  Catholic  he  would  never  use 
the  expression,  'Have  mercy  on  your  soul.' 

I 'pon  that  did  you  change  your  mind  ?— Yes;  I  decided  that  ho 
could  not  bo  ROGER. 

Are  you  awaro  of  his  having  attempted  to  see  you  ? — No.  I  was 
told  by  GOSFORD  on  ono  occasion  that  ho  wished  to  see  mo,  but  it  came 
to  nothing. 

Was  there  any  person,  excepting  his  own  mother,  with  whom  ROGER 
was  on  better  or  more  affectionate  terms  than  yonirself  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Did  you  over  have  a  quarrel  with  him  ? — No,  novor.  1  always  spoko 
plainly  to  him.  There  was  no  subject  except  Ms  marriage  with  my 
daughter  that  I  differed  from  him. 

Were  you  present  when  tho  examination  took  place  at  tho  Law  In- 
stitution?— Yos,  and  that  was  tho  first  titno  I  saw  tho  Claimant. 
Wore  you  standing  near  to  him? — Yes. 
In  sight  of  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition  ? — Not  in  tho  least, 
until  I  thought  Mr.  BAICKXT  passed  a  piece  of  paper  to  him;  and  then 
ho  turned  round  and  looked  at  1110  steadily  for  a  niinuto  or  two.  I  had 
my  veil  down. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice :  Did  you  see  a  piece  of  paper  pass  from  Mr. 
BAIGEXT?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General :  Then  ho  looked  stoadily  at  you  ? — Yes,  and 
then  he  turned  round  nuain. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  Which  Mr.  BAIGEXT  do  you  moan  ? — Mr. 
FRANCIS  BAIGEXT. 

Tho  Attorney-General  :  You  had  a  good  view  of  him? — Perfectly. 
I  heard  him  talk  and  give  his  answers. 

Did  you  remain  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  Lady  TICHBORNE 
until  her  death? — Yos.  She  came  occasionally  to  see  me  and  to  argue 
the  points. 

We  have  heard  of  torments  and  persecutions  and  huntings  to  death. 
Now,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  foundation  for  such  assertions 
against  tho  family  ?-  Xmio  whatever.  Sho  promised  to  write  mo  after 
she  saw  tho  Claimant,  but  did  not  for  some  time.  After  Mrs.  SAND- 
FORD'S  death  I  wrote  to  condole  with  her,  and  then  I  reminded  her  of 
her  promise  to  write.  She  answered  mo  very  kindly,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  tho  time  would  soon  como  when  sho  would  bo  abla  to  give 
me  a  full  explanation  of  why  she  had  not  written. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  torments  or  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
family? — Oh,  certainly  not— none  whatever. 


Or  any  reason  why  it  should  ha  said  that  tho  Dowager  at  last  sank 

itemonts  that  have 
liuly  not. 

\Vhendidvon  'in  Claimant  ? — I    saw  the  plaintiff  at  the 

Law  Institution,  and   have    ha  1    frc'|iio!it   opportunities  of  seeing  him 

llii''    yon    fonrr'l    any    opinion    re,-:\rdin^    him?— Yes,    a  decided 

In  n"tit  is  he  BOOB*  Cannes  TICHBO SHE  ?— lie  U  not 

pheW,    Uo'.lll;    C||  Uil.K-    TirllllollXK. 

yon  ii'iy  doubt  on  the  suhjeet  P— N 

Mr.  (ill TMMI  then  prwecdr  1  t  .one    the  witness  ;    hut 

fore  doing  -  10  he  shown  the  documents  with  which  her  lady- 

ship was  refiv-hing  her  memory.  The  documents  were  shown  to  tho 
learned  e  iiin-i  I.  and  returned— her  ladyship  explaining  that  they  were 
copied  by  her  daughter  out  of  her  jiix-ket-hooks. 

Cross-examined:    I    have  entries    in    my  pocket-books  going   as   far 
back  as  1  SL".I.     Two    of   them    h,i .  •  in    remount.     The  first 

entry  bearing  on  thUcaM  Is,  "  Root  i;    1'icii  r.or.xi:  came  lurk  to  Upton 
with  M.  CIIATII.I.ON  in  1S|S."       Thai  was  tho  liixt  time  I  heard  of   : 
issue.     There  was  at  that  time  no  oilier  mark  on  his  arm.      I  h 
this  issue  more  than  once.     Ills  mother  was   aver  ing 

i.     It  was  .:  •••;  day  till  it  was  healed.       It  was  not  quite 

closed  when  he  left  for  I'aris.  It  was  seven  or  eight  yean  afterwards 
when  I  saw  it,  ami  the  sore  was  then  larger,  but  the  hole  was  not  so 
deep.  I  first  saw  the  tattoo  marks  in  1x41;.  It  wa;  the  art 

and  the  anchor.  I  happened  to  see  it  because  he  was  ot'u  11  iMtini;  in 
the  water  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  and.  besides,  he  was  fond  of 
carpentering  work,  putting  up  shelves,  and  such  lik:>.  I  am  certain 
that  I  law  the  tattoo  before  lie  went  to  Stonyhurst.  II"  was  riirhl- 
handeil.  I  viw  tlie  other  tattoo  mirk  on  his  coming  from  Stonyli: 
in  I>4!».  1  have-  no  entry  of  this  in  any  of  my  po<  I  am 

relying   entirely  on   mymemiry.     I   never  saw  the   Dowager  after  the 
present  claim  to  the  estates  was  made1.     I  saw  her  before  the  ' 
arrived   in   England.     We  had  conversations  on  the   subject,  and  she 
asked,  "  Do  you  think  he  was   tattooed  ?  "  and  I  replied,  ••  Yes.  I  think 
he  was."    The  Dowager  made  no  particular  comment  in  int. 

1  can't  say  when,  after  the  plaintiff  came  to  this  country,  I  first  spoke 
of    the  tattoo  marks.      When  I  was  applied    to   for  a  de^< 
the  tattooing  was  last  year,  and  1  gavo  a  sketch  of  it  to  Mr.  1> 
That  was,  I  think,  after  tho  trial  began.     (Sketch  of  cross,  heart,  and 
anchor  produced.)     I  drew  that  sketch  from  my  own  recollection  of 
the  marks.     I  had  mentioned  the  tattooing  to  some   of  the  lawyers 
engaged  in  tho  cause.     I  drow  the  sketch   first  in  pencil,  and  then 
inked  it  over.     I  don't  think  I  gave  any  statement  in  writing  about 
the  sketch.    No  one  was  present  at  the  time.    I  probably  had  mentioned 
the   matter  to   Mr.  D.mtxsdx'  or  Mr.  CUI.UXGTOX  before  I  made  tho 
drawing.     I  think  I  was  asked  about  tho  tattooing  a  year  before  the 
trial  began.     I  think  it  was  in   Miy,  H7i).     My  statement  was  taken 
down  by  Mr.  DoBDMOX,  at  Mr.  CobLBI  ;  TUN'S  olli  ;o.     Mr.  UOWKBR 
not  there.     I  gave  the  samo  evidenco  then  as  I  have  given  now.     I 
don't   think   I  mado  any  alteration  in  my  statement,  except    adding 
tho  namo  of  Lord  BELLE w  as  the  person  who  did  the  initials.     K 
was  several  times  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Hrittany  whilo  he  was 
growing  up.     lean  give  no  particular  dato;  bit  I  know  that 
1845  he   was   sometimes   at  the  coast.     I  novor  wai  present  on  any 
occasion   when  it   was   discussed  whether  tho  tattoo   marks   should 
bo  gone  into.     I  was  never  told  not  to  mention   the  marks.     .Tons 
MOORE  and  I  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  before  the  examination 
at  the  Law  Institution.     I  asked  MOORE  if  he  remembered  w! 
Ito'iiiR  was  tattooed,  and  I  think  ho  said  he  did.     I  will  pledge  myself 
that  I  mentioned   it  to  him.     At  that   time  I  did  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  it.     MOORE  was   thon  of  the  firm   belief  that  this   man  was  an 
impostor.     Ho  stated  that   ROGER  had  an  issuo,  and   that   he  remem- 
bered being  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  the  butler,  to  pick  ivy  leaves 
to  put  upon  the  sore.     I  was  ablo  to  spoak  French  with  fluency,  and 
ROGER  was  ablo  to  speak  and  write  it  with  perfect  accuracy.     I  heard 
him  speak  in  French  in  IS. 5 2  with   Mrs.  ami  MUs  NAXUI.E,  when  they 
were  on  a  visit  to  Tichborno.     I  had  also  heard   him  speak  French  to 
them  previously.     His  father  constantly  spoke  to  him  in  French. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On  re-assembling, 

Mr.  GIKFARD  asked  that  tho  first  draft   of  Lidy  DOIT.HTT'S  evidence 
should  bo  produced. 

The  Attorney-General :  I  never  heard  of  such  an  application  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  GIFFARD:  lam  only  following   the   example  of  the    Attorney- 
General,  who  asked  for  draft  after  dra't  of  tho    plaintiff's. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  draft  should  be  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday,  under  a  mi/i/m  mi  ilm;  a  / 

Cross-examination  continued  :   I    remember  no  personal  peculiarities 
ol'K<";i:i:   TICIIMOKSI:    ho-ides   tho-e  1   have  described.     Ho  v,;\ 
thin,  but  did  not  look  tall  in   consequence.       II-  was  of  the  ordinary 
height.     Ho  had  a  peculiar  walk,  but  I  should  not  say  ho  was  either 
knock-kneed  or  in-kneed. 

Would  this  bo  a  just  description  of  him  :   "  Ho  was  very  short,  with 
such  peculiar  km1  >s  and  legs  that  thoro  could  not  exist  two  people  of 
the    samo  description  "  ? — Certainly  not.     I  don't   know   whether  ho 
had  a  brown  mark  on  his  side.     Ho  was  fond  of  reading,  so  fat 
observations  went.      He  was  not  reserved  with  me. 

Have  you  never  complained  of  his  being  reserved  with  you  ? — There 
might  have  been  somo  particular  circumstance,  but  I  don't  remember. 
I  certainly  would  not  have  approved  of  bin  associating  with  grooms 
and  stablo  boys  had  I  ku  nvn  of  it.  ![•<  was  not  ace  irat  3  in  the  use  of 
tho  letter  "  li "  either  in  his  conversation  or  his  letters.  I  bad  reason  to 
believe,  that  ho  drank  spirits,  hut,  so  far  as  my  personal  kilo- 
goes,  I  don't  know  that  hodrank  to  excess.  His  drinking  spirits  mado 
him  thin  and  ill,  and  I  spoke  to  him  rcp3atodly  on  tho  subject.  N — 
body  ever  told  mo  t  ."en  drunk. 

Over  what  puriod  did  this  habit  extend  ? — I  think  it  bo^an  in 
and  was  resumed  after  ho  loft  Stonyhurst. 

Have  you  an  entry  in  your  picket-book  about  an  engagement  between 
i;  and  your  daughter  ? — No. 
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For  all  matters  relating  to  that  you  ara  entirely  dependent  upon 

W^SHe  to'«y  with  any  confidence  that  anything  had  .passed 
between  you  and  ROGER  on  the  subject  of  an  engagement  with  your 
daughte/earlier  than  June,  1852  '-Yes;  I  had  a  conversation  with 

E5SS  told  me  of  his  attach- 
W  IM,  on  the  following 


tl!lbi.l   he   make   :i   formal  proposal  ?-No  ;  he   only  told  me   of  his 

atFromCOctober  to  December.  1S51.  had  he  been  to  see  you?-Xo  ,  he 

wu  in  Ireland  at  that  time.     Whenever  lie  got  leave  trora  his  regiment 

su-Ulv  rime  to  see  ns.     In  Christmas,  18J1,  he  came  by  my  mvita- 

tonThW  was  no  time  fixed  for   the    stay  .     He  left  on  the  12th,  be- 

cnuse  of   information  having  been  received  of  the  death  of  Mr.  WELD. 

Yfter  Sir   EDWVUD  had  spoken  to  him,  ROGER  told   me  that  when  he 

first  met  rav  (laughter,  he  had  lost  his  sister  and  she  had  lost  a  brother, 

and  ho  wished  to  be   a  brother  to  her.      That  was  his   earliest  recollec- 

tion of  her,  anil  as  time  wore  on  his  affection  increased. 

Was  there  any  tiling  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  proposal  by  him  to  your 
daughter,  and  a"n  acceptance  or  refusal  of  it  ?—  There  was  nothing  of 
that  character. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that  Sir  EDWARD  spoKe  to  ROGER  from  a 
desire  that  the  attachment  should  be  broken  off  ?—  Sir  EDWARD  de- 
sired that  thcv  should  part,  and  that  she  should  be  left  at  full  liberty. 
Before  ROGER  left  I  was  aware  they  had  exchanged  locks  of  hair,  and. 
as  my  daughter  never  disguised  anything  from  me,  she  told  me  after  he 
had  gone  away.  When  ROGKI:  came  back,  on  the  31st  January,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  Sir  EDWARD'S  illness. 


On  the  second  visit  had  anything  passed  between  you,  your  daughter, 
and  Sir  ROGER,  about  his  attachment  to  Miss  DOUGHTY  ? — I  dou't 
think  so  ;  but  I  can't  recollect  exactly.  The  next  time  I  saw  ROGER 
was  in  London,  and  he  wont  down  with  us  to  Tichborne,  and  stayed 
throe  days.  The  subject  was  not  then  referred  to.  When  ho  loft  I  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  bo  an  occasional  visitor. 

Did  Sir  EDWARD  and  ROGER  have,  during  that  visit,  a  somewhat 
stormy  interview  ? — Certainly  not.  I  don't  think  anything  occurred 
during  that  visit  that  should  ostrango  him  from  Tichborno  House. 

At  this  stagj  tho  Court  adjourned  till  Wednesday  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  tho  cross-examination  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  will  bs  resumed. 

On  tho  Court  re-assembling, 

Mr.  GiFF.uu)  called  upon  Sir.  DOBINSOX  and  Mr.  CULLINGTON  under 
subpoenas  to  produce  tho  draft  statement  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  mado  in 
1870. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  learned  counsel  could  not 
legally  compel  the  parties  on  the  other  side  to  produce  anything. 

Mr.  GIFFARD  said  that  Mr.  BAIGE.NT'S  statement  was  produced  under 
a  subpojna  by  Mr.  HOLMES.  The  question  was  material,  and  ho 
supposed  ho  must  argue  tho  point  de  nova  as  to  whether  his  Lordship 
had  power. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  by  what  authority  he  eould  compel 
I  the  parties  to  produce  documents  which  are  confidential  between  an 
attorney  and  his  client. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  tho  notice  to  produce  was 
admitted. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  tho  question  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant one,  and  was  both  novel  and  extraordinary.  It  was  desirous 
to  know  whether  such  a  principle  could  be  laid  down  as  would  lead  to 
his  briefs,  as  it  were,  being  produced  under  a  subpiena  duces  tecum. 


ROAD  FROM  VALPARAISO  TO  SANTIAGO. 


The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  h">  ''.mild  not  alono  dutormin; 
speculative  points  which  wero  to  govern  other  eases  hereafter.  Tho 
question  might  involve  a  now  trial  and  thu  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  more  monoy.  lie  would  advise  both  ai 
use  the  utmost  discretion  in  their  mod'!  of  calling  for  or  objecting  to 
evidence  which  might  hare  an  ultimate  ;  n  tho  case. 

Verbal  notice  to  produce  was  admitted  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
a  long  Iciu'al  argum  ;  :n  t  >  wh  -ther  tho  draught  ought  to  b  > 

Mr.  liin-Ai,  ,|  th:il  Lidy  Uiriiim-'s  recollection  ha  i 

:e  of  others,  I  anxious  to  soo  wheth  T, 

"f  M.iy,  1  *7<>,  she   gi  •  to   tho 

'narks  that  she  did  on  M. unlay,      llo  admitted  tho  law  protects! 

communications  between  solicitor  and  client,  but  doniud  that  the  privi- 

collatoral   statements   mado  to  tho  client  by  others, 

•KNCKI.V  V.  SIIULKNHKIK;,  in  support  of  his  argument. 

-.'•KI.NZIE  v.  Dr.  YKO,  in  2nd  CI:RTIS'S  Ecclesiastical 

Reports,  in  which  tho  judge  laid  down  tho  law  that,  if  the  facts  eamo 

collaterally  from  another  person,  tho  attorney  was  bound  to  answer. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  learned  counsel  must  deal  with 
decisions  given  in  late  years.     If  ho  had  not   had  an  opportunity  of 

..;  at  thorn,  it  would  b>  Ijonrn  the  argument  ril 

^'r-   '  'id  the  principle   for  which    ho  was  contending  was 

that  where  tho  communication  was  mudu  immediately  I. 
the  attorney  and  his  client,  it  was  protected  ;  but  wlioro  oollatera]  in- 

M  obtained  liy  tl,  ••  was  not  pr 

at  all;  and  on  these  gr  ,  .   |),,[,.,in  v'.s  proof 

ou/ht  to  bo  produced  in  Court. 

T'";  '  '"oral  r ...plied,  <v,nton.ling  that  tho  learned  gentle- 

man was   in  truth  asking  fo.  ^animation,  an  I    l.o 

objected  to  it  on  principle.     'I  f,,r  tho 

defendant^.  :n  tho  case  of  every 


ono  of  them.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  his  learned  friond  was  in 
earnest  when  he  made  tho  application.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absolutely  unsupported  by  precedent. 

Tho  Lord  Chief  Justieo  obsorvod  that  he  did  not  seo  where  it  would 
stop  if  such  a  principle  was  allowed.  It  would  involve  the  production 
of  every  fact  and  every  instruction  that  might  bo  given  in  tho  prepara- 
tion of  a  counsel's  brief. 

Tho  Attornoy-Gduoral  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  principle, 
practice,  and  authority.  Tho  strife  would  bo  iitet  immorialet,  and  Hfo 
would  be  too  short  for  such  a  proceeding.  Lird  BROUGHAM'S  decision 
in  tho  case  of  GRICENHOUGH  v.  GA.SKKLI,  was  decisive  as  to  privilege. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  decided  that  tho  lattor  wore  equally  privileged  with 
tho  former. 

The  Lord  Chief  Jiutico  said  that  tho  sam)  principle  had  boon 
frequently  acted  upon  recently  in  cases  of  railway  accidents,  and  actions 
against  insurance  and  gas  companies. 

Tho  Attorney-General  next  cited  a  decision  of  Lord  LY.NDHUKST  in 
1HI14  on  the  same  point,  and  read  tho  cases  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India  v.  RICH,  reported  in  tho  4th  BEST  and  SMITH,  and  HUNT  v  . 
UK  WITT,  in  which  an  elaborate  judgment  was  given  by  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  tho  Exchequer  Chamber.  If  tho  principle  laid 
down  liy  his  learned  friond  was  acknowledged,  it  would  load  to  inter- 
inquiries.  Given  thero  was  any  change  in  phraseology,  or  in 
any  part  of  tho  evidence  in  a  counsel's  brief,  tho  counsel  must  not  only 
call  tho  witness,  but  all  tho  persons  who  had  baen  concerned  in  getting 
up  his  evidence  to  explain  why  this  or  that  littlo  piece  had  boon  added 
or  ultorod.  It  would  bo  a  comploto  breakdown  of  confidence  which 
should  at  all  times  exist  between  an  attorney  and  his  client  or  the 
witness  in  a  cause  ;  and  upon  principle,  practice,  and  authority,  ho 
ventured  to  say  that  las  learned  friend  had  not  mado  out  his  OB 

Mr.  (lii-FARi)  rose  to  reply,  but  his  lordship  ruled  that  it  would  n  >t 
be  in  order. 
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Justice  then  siid  that  tin  |  -.as  certainly 

, 
attorney  could  |>crfoim  hi-:  ilnly  \viti. 

j;i\ 

impeached   hv  tin-    ] 

N'.i.-ti'-h    practice  had  eYM    prevailed.     The  i|ucstiou  •  \\  this 

ly  tliis  —  whether  a  document,  whi. 
tlio   hands  of   tin'    V  ncrat,  ought    t.i 

that  conned  for  the  ( 'Iniinant  illicit  see  whether  tin-  witness  h:id 

the  same  thing*  in  May,  1870,  astiie  had  done  lately.    As  hcundcr 

tlir  Att.'rney-dei  mil    refused    1"    pT 

chief  Justice)  had  i.o  power  to  compel  him  to  do  so  at  this  sti 

tin-  euii-c  ;  the  production  of  tin)  statement  was  entirely  at  the  di»c:. 
of  tin-  A.ttorney-General, 
Mr.  Serjeant   BALI.  VNTIXI:  did  nut  think  the  Attorney-General  had 

•int  in  tin-  mode  in  which  his  lordship  had  given  his 
decision.  It  was  a  most  Important  question,  a:nl  he  understood  his 
lordship  to  rule  that  he  had  no  power  to  compel  tin  to  produce 

that  which  was  a>kcil  for. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  should  not  rulo  an; thing 
definitely,  and  the  action  must  proceed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  '  That 

all  it  was  necessary  for  him  .  -cut  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  ll.u.i.AM'ixr.  intimated  his  intention  of  objecting  to  his 
lordship's  ruliic..' 

Lord  Chici    .In  doe    aiil  that  all  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say 
was.  that  the  ease  must  proceed   in  the  i  irsc.     The  q 

would  ha\e  t"  In1  decided  hereafter,  and  in  the  meantime  the  AH"rnev- 

J  might  look  np  recent  cases  in  point.    It  ought  not  to  i 

a  matter  of   speculative   objection,  or   raised    in  a   manner  that  might 

ily  give    rise  to  :\  now  trial    or  rendor  the    ]iresent    oiu    abortive. 
At  presenl  he  did  not  rule  upon  any  point  of  law. 

Mr.  Serjeant  H.U.I.AX  nxi:  so  understood  his  lordship. 

Mr.  GIFFAKD  :   But.  t  nt — his  lordship  does  not    enforce 

tho  production  of  the  document  under  the  subpoena, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  lie  had  ruled  no  such  thing,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  had  stated  that  tho  document  was  in  court  under  a 
subpoma,  and  that  tho  Attorney-General  declined  to  produce  it. 

.Mr.  UIFKARD  apprehended  that,  as  tho  document  bad  been  handed 
h\-  Mi.  POIIIXSON  to  tho  Attorney-General  after  tho  subpoena  had  been 
dolivercd,  it  ought  to  bo  produced. 

Mr.  DC n:i \SIIN  said  that  the  statement  was  handed  over  before  tho 
subpoena  was  served  that  morning. 

Mr.  PoLi.AlU)  (speaking  to  Mr.  GIFFARD)  was  understood  to  intimate 
that  the  subpoena  was  admitted  on  Monday. 

The  Attorney-General  (somewhat  warmly)  denied  that  such  was 
the  case.  Mr.  POLLARD  had  no  right  to  make  observatieus  of  tho  kind. 

Mr.  POLLARD  said  that  his  remarks  were  not  intended  for  tho  ears 
of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  they  ought  to  bo  shut  to  anything 
that  might  pass  from  a  junior  counsel  to  his  leader. 

Mr.  Serjeant  BALLANTIXE  said  that  Mr.  POLLARD  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  and  that  the  remarks  of  the  Attorney-General  were  totally  un- 
!  for.  "* 

Tho  Attorney-General  maintained  that  the  counsel  uttered  them  in 
a  tone  that  the  whole  Court  might  hear. 

Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  could  not  toll  what  expression  was  used, 
because  ho  did  not  hear  it. 

Tho  Attorney-General  said  that  tho  learned  gentleman  had  said 
there  was  an  admission,  which  was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Serjeant  BALLAXTISE  only  hoped  that  any  communication  made 
by  his  junior  might  be  protected  from  tho  rude  observations  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  learned  Serjeant  expected  him 
to  protect  his  junior,  whereas  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  had 
been  said. 

Mr.  Serjeant  BALLAXTINE  was  sure  that,  when  matters  were  brought 
to  his  lordship's  notice,  every  protection  would  be  given. 

Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  again  repeated  that  ho  had  not  tho  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  Mr.  POLLAHD  had  stated. 

One  of  the  Jurymen  said  that  the  remarks  certainly  did  not  reach 
their  box. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  Well,  now  that  this  little  matter  is  over, 
we  will  proceed  with  tho  case. 

Lady  l)oi  OIITY  was  then  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  GIFFAUD  as 

:   You  had  several  letters  from  MOORK,  tho  valet  to  Mr.  TICII- 

I;»UXE;  do  you  produce  them  hero  ? — I  have  handed  all  my  letters  to 

loitor. 

Do   you  remember  how  many  letters  of  MOORE'S  were  in   existence 
at  tho  commencement  of  this  Trial  ? — There  wore  only  two  or  three,  I 
believe. 
Do  yea  remember  MOOKE  saying   that  he  had  a  portrait  taken  of 

Km, Li:  TlCIlDOKXE  ?  —  Yos. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  frouTa  letter  of  yours  to  MOORE,  dated  31st 
March,  1854: 

"  I  have  only  received  two  letters  from  Mr.  ROGER  TlCHBOHNE  since 
ho  went  abroad.  Tho  many  details  you  have  given  us  have  boon  of 


!v  TIC-III:..': 

.(AMI  s's  ,|  -;itli.   .:,: 

ion  of  my 

Will   e   . 

Mr.  Gin  A 

•  —  Ye  <.      I  wavered    a 

rend  Mr.  Ti  KVII  i  i   I  should  li 

i  painful   c  the  numb--;-  of  \ 

away. 

Old   you    regard    his    coming    bai-k    as   a  painful   event  'i  —  Y 

painful    considering    the    number   of  years    he  had 
"lit  that  we  all   ll  him    ha.  k. 

Tu  iinoitxi:  i 

had  inserted  advertisements  in  the  iKW-paiKirs  for  K,  .\crv  I 

was  anxious  that  she  should  !.: 

In  one  of  your   I  Mr.  BAII.KXT  I   think. 

e\  ideiiee  «  n    from    di 

-ether  with  the  1)  .ua-rr's  ftd  ;  .doubt 

that   this    ]»-r  i;  >..  ,-.!:.  bin    i 

make  it  a    painful    event    in  tin;  family."     What   wa 

iii    referred;'  —  Mr.   TI'RVILI.E'S  I    the 

accounts  which  th"  n:id  given. 

Did    you   refer    fo    the  evidem-e    of    d  ;    from 

Australia  ''.  —  1  have  no  rceollc.  l'n  IIIIOKXK 

told  me  with  whom  she  had  c  >rrc-po:i  deuce  at  the  tim  •,  a:i  I  hv  h  T 
acconitt  oi  it  I  sup;>  itity. 

Then  the  "  i.  '  of  different  pern  m-"  was  n  .ihinjr  more 

than  that  of  one  person  ?  —  I  suppose  1  must  have  referred  to  what 
Lady  TICHIIOK.XE  told  me  about  different  prisons.  I  suppose  I  wrote 
in  a  hurry,  and  without  due  regard  to  expo  If  properlv. 

When  1  spoke  of  its  being  a  painful  event  i  merely  n't'  TIT  I  to  his 
.staying  away  so  long.  There  had  been  a  tn  his  fatln 

.    painful    in    consequence    of  that;    but  I  s.ii.l  we 
should  be  vci  e  him.  ncvcnheles-,  if  he  came. 

You  had  a  high  opinion  of  UOI..I.E  '/  —  Yes  ;  I  trusted  him  as  a 
ful  servant  of  my  husband. 

Was   it,  a  fact  that  you   refused  to  see   Boo  LB  immediately  after  his 
return  ?  —  Well,  I  was   in   the  country  at   the  time,  and  did  not  return 
for  some  time,  and  then  I  did  not  sec  him. 
Did  you  refuse  to  see  him?  —  Yes. 

Is  it  a  fact  that,  from  the  date  of  his  first  letter  i  ug  his 

discovery  of  Sir   KIHIKI:  TiOHBORNB,  yon  withdrew  his  allowan 
His  allowance  had  been  previously  paid    for    the    half-year,  and  wo,ild 
have  been  paid  as  usual  if  he  had  remained  abroad,  but  after  his  return 
1  was  advised  to  withdraw  it. 

Who  advised  you  ?—  My  solicitors  —  those  gentleman  to  whom  I 
spoke  on  the  subject.  I  considered  he  was  no  longer  my  servant,  as  he 
had  left  my  service,  and  had  no  further  claim  upon  inc. 

Do  yon  mean  to  contend  that  he  was  your  servant  all  the  time  b 
living  in  Sidney  ?  —  Not   actually  my  servant,  hut  he  was  receiving   my 
pension,  and  when  he  went  into  other  service  I  withdrew  it. 

Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  that  was  the  ground  upon  which  vou 
withdrew  it  ?  —  Ye-. 

There  was  no  reflection  upon  his  honesty,  or  what  you  might,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  have   considered   a  fraud  ?  —  No  ;    hut   he   ha.  ' 
another  service. 

You  have  spoken  of  his  pension  as  an  annuity  binding  on  your  con- 
science ?  —  I  gave  it  of  my  o\vu  free  will.  My  husband  wished  to  repay 
his  servants,  but  there  was  no  mention  in  his  will  about  it. 

Was  it  not  binding  on  your  conscience  ?  —  No,  but  I  gave  it  of  mv 
own  free  will. 

I  see  by  a  letter  of  yours  to  BOGLE  in  February,  is.v.i.  yon  say  :  — 
'•"My  poor   BOGLE,  —  Long  ere  this  I  hope    yon    have  received  your 
money  from   your  bankers.     I   have  no   [lower  over  it  wlu-n   once  it  is 
jilaceil  to  your  account,  and  it  is  always  paid  when  I  receive  my  jointure 
in   September.     I   regret  the    death  of  your  wife,  and    that  she  should 
have  (lied  with  the  impression  that  I  have  not    paid    you.  and  that  has 
been  a  trial  to  me.     I  could   not,  in  conscience,  have   kept  the   i: 
back  from  you,  even  if  I  had  no  regard  for  you." 

What  do   you  mean  by  those  latter  words  'i  —  After  having  told    him 
I  would  give  him  a  pension  I  could  not  without  notice  have  stopped  it. 
You  would  not  have  stopped  it  without  giving  him  notice  ?  —  Xo, 
Here  is  another  letter  of   yours,  dated  from  Wardour  Castle,  Oct.  2D. 


'•  My  good  BOGLE,  —  I  was  much  distressed  at  receiving  your  letter 
IV.  'in  Sidney.  You  may  ho  assured  I  have  never  t'org.itten  you.  I  do 
not  fuel  justified  in  drawing  money  for  myself  without  paying  every 
annuity  desired  by  your  beloved  master,  my  dear  husband.  I  hold  the 
banker's  receipt  for  your  pension.  I  have  written  for  full  cxplanati.ni 
of  i  he  bankers  at  Sidney.  'through  whom  you  are  now  paid,  and  ! 

his  letter  1  shall  receive  Messrs.  GLY.X'S  reply  thereto.     Since 


groat  satisfaction,  as  I  am  too   sincerely  attached  to    him.    not  to  foel     that  time  your  annuity  has  been  placed  to  your  account." 

interest  in  his  career.  I  can  only  hopo  that  God  in  his  mercy  !  That  had  reference  to  some  accidental  interruption  in  the  p.iym 
will  keep  him  from  harm,  as  he  is  »o  careless  of  himself.  I  regret  the  annuity  '/ — Yes;  it  was  caused  by  BOGLE  himself  stopping  it 
ti.  ,t  v,m  -I,-.-,  iint-,  witli  bim  T  wish  bn  could  find  s.mm  Driest  in  whom  he  thought  of  comiiiLr  hack  to  KiiL'land.  Lie  had  forirotten  that  1] 


I  keep 

m  are  not  with  him.  I  wish  ho  could  find  some  priest  in  whom 
ho  can  find  comfort,  and  bo  able  to  practise  his  religion.  I  hopo  that, 
amongst  tho  French  missionaries  who  go  to  South  America  and  Val- 
paraiso, and  especially  tho  Oceanic  Islands,  Mr.  Hooi;it  may  find  one 
who  will  draw  him  to  religion,  and  save  him  from  the  perils  by  which 
ho  is  surrounded.  It  is  annoying  to  find  that  ho  has  not  the  letters  wo 
havo  sent  him,  or  tho  newspapers.  I  am  delighted  to  hoar  that  you 
have  his  portrait  taken,  &c." 

Mr.  GH-TAKP":  1  find  that  tho  original  of  this  letter  has  not  been  put 

•  that  I  cannot  examine  upon  it  at  present. 

Did   you  understand  there  wore  portraits  coming  which  lioGEH  had 
had  taken  himself  ? — Yos;  1  i  o  of  thorn. 

Whieb  HUD? — Tho  daguerreotype  in  tho  ease.     The  one  in  tho  oval 

•  me  on  his  return  to  England.     Tho  one  in  the  case 

I  received  from  abroad,  but  it  was  not  the  one  produced,     I  gave  that 


incut  of 
when 

he  thought  of  coming  hack  to  Kngland.  lie  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
written  to  Messrs.  Ui.v.x  to  stop  the  payment  o£  it,  so  that  1  was  in  no 
way  responsible. 

You  paid  the  annuity,  then,  iu  consequence  of  a  wish  express- 1  by 
your  husband? — Yes  ;  but  I  needn't  have  complied  with  it.  1  paid  the 
money  of  my  own  free  will. 

I  think  you  have  said  amongst  oilier  realms,  tint  you  were  con  , 
not  Kni.iiK   in   conse.iucnce    of    his    having  n 
ionin'hia    l<-ttcr  which  no   real    Catholic  would  think  of  using. 
What  was  that  ex,  It  was  this  :   "May   the  Blessed  MAKIA 

have  mercy  on  your" soul.1' 

You  will  forgive  me    for   asking   you,  but  wh.it   expression  would  a 
iiholie  have  used  ?  —He  would  ask   our  Blessed  L.i.i 

to  have  mercy,      lie  would  not.   ask   our  Blessed  Lidy  to  have 
mercy  herself,  but  to  pray  to  her  Son  for  mercy. 
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Would  it  he  inconsistent  for  a  g.wd  Catholic  to  say  "May  our 
i  Lady  protect  yon  "  ?— That  would  imply  that  she  was  asking 
':ig,  I  think. 

Mi..],-  ntholic  say,  "  May  oar  blessed  Lath- protect  you  ? 

—Yes. 

I  don't  suppose  that  every  Catholic  is  very  well  instructed  '1—1  don't 
see  whv-  I  ;uu  obliged  to  answer  for  the  mistakes  of  ill-instructed 
Hies. 

But  did  you  consider  ROOBS  a  well  or  ill-instrncted  Catholic? — lie 
perfectly  knew  his  religion,  and  had  lieen  well  instructed. 

Question  icpeated.  —  He  was  a  well  instructed  Catholic. 

Did  yon  know   that  when  in  Ireland,  for   instance,  he  was  not  in  the 

'   pi-arti-iug   any  religion,  and   did  not  go  to  see  any  priest  ?— I 

don't  kuoiv.     I  may  have  heard  that  lie  did  not  attend  to  his  religion, 

lint  that   does   not"  imply  that  he  was   not  well   instructed   in   it.     It 

simply  i-h ows  that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty. 

In  one  of  your  letters  to  MoOKE  you  say  you  "  hoped  he  might  have 
met  some  priest  who  would  havo  drawn  him  to  religion."  Docs  that 
imply  that  he  was  a  well-instructed  Catholic  ?— It  does  not.  It  only 
implies  that  he  was  negligent  in  the  practice  of  his  religion. 

On  which  day  was  it  that  you  were  present  at  the  Law  Institution  ? 
—On  the  first  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  pledge  your  oath  that  yon  saw  a  paper  passed  from 
Mr.  BAIOBNT  to  the  Claimant  while  the  latter  was  under  examination  ? 
— I  do  not  pledge  my  oath.  but  I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  HAKJKNT  give  him 
and  immediately  afterwards  I  saw  him  pass,  as  I  thought,  a  bit 
nf  paper.  I  cannot  pledge  my  oath,  because  I  did  not  see  what  was 
written  on  the  paper. 

Will  you  really  say  that  you  saw  a  paper  pass  ? — I  feel  a  strong 
impression  that  I  did.  and  that  immediately  afterwards  the  Claimant 
looked  at  me. 

Will  you  go  further  than  your  mere  impression? — No;  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  under  that  impression.  I  did  not.  request  MOORE  to  go  and 
see  the  Claimant  at  the  Law  Institution,  nor  was  I  aware  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  from  Edinburgh  specially  to  see  the  Claimant.  After 
'•lamination  at  the  Law  Institution  I  saw  Mooiu;. 

Did  you  say  to  him.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  "  ? — -Very  likely  I  did. 

And  did  he  say,  ••  Well,  my  lady.  1  must  say  I  think  he  is  Sir 
B  "  ? — lie  did  s;i. 

And  did  you  say  in  reply,  "  So  much  the  worse.  MOORE  "  ? — Very 
likely  I  did,  but  I  can't  say  positively.  1  Jon't  recollect  aayiug  that,  1 
had  confidence  in  his  judgment.  I  told  him  to  go  and  see  the  Claim- 
nil,  and  to  think  before  he  came  to  a  decision. 

The  Court  here  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  reassembling, 

Mr.  GIFFARD  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  Lady  Douoiirv 
had  sent  to  Mr.  JAMKS  Mnour,,  and  in  which  she  stated  that  "the 
portrait  and  journal  sent  to  England  never  arrived,  and  they  arc  prob- 
ably lost.  The  one  that  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Lady  TICII- 
BOKNE  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  ROGER.  Alas  !  there  is  now 
no  hope."  In  another  letter  her  ladyship  wrote,  "  Tell  Jons  to  be  very 
careful  by  what  way  he  sends  the  only  portrait  that  now  seems  to 

In  answer  to  several  questions  her  ladyship  said  :  I  received  the 
i  that  was  ',  me,  but  Sir  JAMES  and  L.uly  TICIIISOUNU 

:ve  theirs.     S >  \   wrote  to  them  to  say  that,  as  they  had  a 
prior  claim  to  me,  they  >h  mid  have  mine. 

."    you    got  from    MDDRE  ? — Xo,  t  -it  from 

M'><  u:i,  was  given  to  me  some  time  afterwards.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
in  existence  till  I  received  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the  journal  referred 
to  in  my  letter  was  ever  received. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General:  The  portrait  I  received  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  private  hand.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person's 
name  was  CLIFTON,  but  he  was  an  Englishman  who  traded  in  Chili; 
and  MOORE  said  he  was  a  friend  of  his,  ami  a  safe  hand.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  portrait  sent  to  Lady  TICUBORSE 
never  reached  her.  I  only  know  it  from  what  I  heard  others  say.  Sir 
EDWARD  DOUGHTY  expressed  to  me  a  wish  that  I  should  see  after 
BOGLE'S  comfort.  I  mentioned  that  to  BOOLE  before  he  left  tho 
country.  Sir  EDWARD  did  not  mention  any  sum  that  should  he  given 
him,  nor  did  he  leave  any  annuities,  lie  simply  told  me  his  wishes, 
and  I  complied  with  them.  I  gave  BOOLE  £~>i)  a  year.  He  complained 
of  not  receiving  the  money,  and  said  that  I  had  withdrawn  it  without 
giving  him  notice.  I  had  a  letter  from  BOGLE,  dated  August  29,  I860, 
in  which  he  stated  that  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  was  in  Sydney. 

A  long  conversational  discussion  here  ensued  as  to  whether  Lady 
I),n-ciiirv's  pocket-books,  from  which  notes  had  been  taken  to  assist 
her  memory  in  giving  evidence,  had  been  put  in.  Mr.  GIFFAKD  in- 
sisted that  he  had  asked  them  to  be  put  in  ;  but  the  learned  Chief 
Justice  said  he  had  no  note  of  such  a  request  having  been  made.  The 
dispute  was  continued  by  the  learned  counsel  for  some  time,  and  at 
length 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  :  I  beg  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  the  hundredth  day  of  the  Trial. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  :  It  is  perfectly  intolerable  the  wav  in 
which  time  is  being  wasted  by  these  discussions. 

The  Attorney-General  :  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Serjeant  BALLANTINE;  I  suppose  the  remark  applies  to  you  as 
w.-ll  as  to  us.  (Laughter.)  This  has  all  baeu  caused  by  your  finding 
fault  with  Mr.  POLLARD  looking  at  tho  pockot-books. 

Tho  re-examination  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  then  resumed.  Sho  said 
The  Dowager  told  me  sha  was  corresponding  with  Mr.  (ImiiKS  and 
o;her  people  in  Australia.  She  did  not  give  any  particulars,  but 
simply  said  they  had  certainly  found  hor  son.  I  did  not  hear  that  a 
srood  many  persons  had  recognised  him  there.  When  I  spoke  of  this 
being  a  painful  matter,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  my  nieeo  would  bo 
displaced  if  this  claim  wore  made  out.  There  never  was  anv  engage- 
ment between  ROGER  and  my  daughter.  Sir  EDWARD  wished  me  to 
write  to  ROGER,  and  tall  him  our  determination  ;  and  it  is  to  this  ho 
alludes  when  he  speaks  in  his  letters  about  •'  the  crisis."  I  am  quito 
certain  that  the  dates  I  have  given  of  ROGER'S  visit*  to  Tichborne  in 
1852  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  he  was  there  during  that  vear. 
Roc;i:u  had  a  weakness  of  the  chest  and  asthma,  and  I  had  heard 
that  drinking  spirits  was  bad  for  that  complaint.  I  am  certain  that  I 
mentioned  the  tattoo  marks  on  the  first  occasion  I  was  spoken  to  about 
my  evidence.  My  impression  is  that  the  initials  wero  across  the  arm. 
The  last  time  1  saw  the  marks  was  in  1849  or  185:1,  when  he  was 
staving  with  us. 

Now,  Lady  DOITHUTY,  you  have  been  cross-examined  more  than  a 
day,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  on  consideration,  you  have  any 
doubt  at  all,  in  your  own  mind,  as  to  the  Claimant  being  your  m-phew 
or  not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  hj  is  not  my  nephew,  ROGER 

C'll  1KI.KS  Til  llr.oUNK. 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  witness  stated  that  hor 
impression  waa  that  the  lower  part  of  II  >gcr's  ears  joined  the  face. 
The  mark  on  tho  arm  caused  by  tlr;  issue  was  clear  and  distinct.  I 
am  certain  mere  uu'-  only  one  sore.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  initials 
and  emblems  being  on  his  arm.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  brown 
mark  on  his  side. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  KOGKR  TicimoitNE  being  concerned  in  a  card 
case  at  Brighton  '; — Never. 


NOTE  1JV  MR.  ISA  [CENT. 

Lady  DOCGIIIV,  in  her  examination  at  the  first  Trial  (p.  1871), 
•.she  spoke  of  the  Tattoo  marks  to  Lady  i  \  FUL- 

.  arid  Mr.   FCLLEKTOX  in   l-Su'G,   soon  after  the  Defendant 
over." 

(p.   1*7-'.)  "1  do  not  know  if  my  pocket-book  of  1H.')2  i»  still 
iu  existence,  but  whether  I  had  handed  it  to  the  Court." 


(p.   is,  j.)     >•  1  have  spoken  about  the  Tattoo  marks  to  Canon 

in  .sv,///'v  and  several  others.     It  was  no  secret."* 
(p.  1S70.)     Lidy  DOUGHTY  evidence. 

mass  of  evidence  I  have  now  seen  from  different  persons 
writing  from  Australia,  together  with  what  the  Dowager  l/ily 
TicmioiiXE  ail/nils,^  leaves  no  doubt  this  pjrson  must  be  Sir 
ROGER." 


The  evidence  of  Mrs.  MANGLE,  who  was  examined  on  this  day.  needs  no  particular  remark.  It  was  distinguished  for  extra- 
ordinary and  even  intense  bitterness  and  virulence.  TICHISOKXE  simply  avenged  himself  upon  the  lady  by  the  sketch  which 
appears  in  her  evidence,  and  which,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  represents  some  of  her  chief  characteristics. 

Mr.  G01LDFORD  <  (xsi.w,  iii  various  pamphlets  and  leaflets  which  he  has  published,  alludes  to  the  great  artistic  skill  of  the 
Defendant.  The  following  letter  may  be  cited  here  as  a  summary  by  him  on  this  subject.  It  appeared  in  the  ENGLISHMAN, 
V,.  ii  Mi  :_ 

SIR  ROGER  AS  AN  ARTIST. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  "  ENGLISHMAN." 

SIR, — It  has  often  struck  me  whilst  soliloquising  on  the  TICIIIJORSE  Cue,  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  convincing  proofs  of 
•utity  of  the  Claimant  with  RUGIOI:  'I'IOIIIIOKNI:  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  facility  which  he  had  for  sketching 
and  drawing.       All  who  knew  young   ROGER  remember  how  fond   he  w.«  of  drawing,  an  accomplishment  not  likely  to  have  been 
taught  the   Wapping  butcher  in  his  aristocratic  locality.      Drawing  is  an  art  never  to  be  forgotten.      A  language  unspoken  or 
rd  for  years  may  easily  become,  as  we  know  it  often  is,  entirely  forgotten.     But  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  piece  of  charcoal 
is  ever  present,  whether  in  the  palace,  the  cottage,  or  the  Bush.      Change  of  scene,   whether  in  the  beautiful  tropical  forests  of 
Australia  or  in  the  dingy  precincts  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  alike  afford  the  artist  opportunities  for  exhibiting  his  skill,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Claimant 8  sketches,  in  the  characteristic  drawings  of  the  mustang's  head  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  humorous  cari- 
catures of  Judge.  COCKBUHN  and  MKI.I.OI:  on  the  other,  each  giving  ample  and  positive  proofs  of  one  who  must  have  been  in  his 
earlier  days  an  adept  in  the  art — an  art  he  has  handed  down  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  to  his  eldest  son  ROGEI:,   who  is  never 
more  happy  than  when  engaged  in  sketching  and  drawing.    The  Claimant  says  in  his  examination-in-chief  on  the  14th  day,  Tuesday, 
Dth,  Is,  1,  '•  I  met  a  Mr.  BAIGKXT  whilst  at  Tichborne,  and  was  intimate  with  him.     He  was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  drawing 
at  Winchester.    His  father  taught  my  cousin  to  draw.     I  used  to  draw  a  little  myself,  just  heads  or  busts,  and  the  like."     HOFFLAND 


edition  called  none  of  t  .:  to  oorrnb-jrat.i  those  assertions.      Lady  UEOROIANA  FULLERTOS  is,  wo   believe,   a  sislor  of 

Earl  'iKAXVii.i.K,  and  is  a  cor.  .    |;,,man   Catholic  creed.     Sho  and  hor  brother   took  a   lively   interest   in    t" 


neither  thought  it  expedient  to  go  into  tho  witness  box. 

t  Ailmits  refers  to  personal  peculiarity  corroborated  bj-  UIUUES, 


this   prosecution,  though 
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was  his  drawing-master  at  Stonyfant,  and  it  1*  h.  n.l  the  lik«,  that  the  Claimant  excel*  in.  jb  outline 

that  w.is  ehai  a  young  ROOSB'S  drawings  is  still  characteristic  in  the  Claimant's,      If  we  examine  those  wonderful. 

nf  will  >  Indian  L-  'the  mii-it.-uiL'-i  of  tlm  i"  '1  by  hostili-  Indian  tribes,  aa 

-of  the  Claimant's  smoking-room  at   Ilarley   Lod_'c  in   cul  rin-il  chain,   we   cannot    help  admiring  them.  ami 

well  worth     were  those  artistic  productions  of  a  place  ill  the  first  illustrated  journals  of  the  age.       Follow    tin-   Claimant  into  (  lourt 
iui,l 


manner 


ell  worthy  were  those  artistic  productions  of  a  place  ill  the  first  illustrated  journals  of  the  age.  Follow    tin-   Claimant  into  (  lo 

i,l  |                  re.  uly  li.md  ever  at  work  ;  see  the  horse's  head  ami  the  lion  witli  Judge  MKI.I.  ;  -i  rayed  in  a  man 

impossible  to  have  •                i\e.linthe  brain  of  the  Wapping  driveller,  bo  :            :                   -who 

used  to  ilnw  a  little,  he  ids,  basts.  ami  the  like."      I  remember  well   one  m  >riiin'_r,  on  my  way  to  foxhounds   in   the  early 


part  Of  1868,  Stopping  at  the  Claimanft  hOMe  i»  Alwafold   to  get  a  ul  .1--;    of  ••  Vermuth,"  a   wine    he   always    had   by   him,  when   he 
sketched  me  in  my  hunting  extiine'  on  a  well-known  horse.  I  or  a   LASTDSI:I:U.       Ii  may  be  asked  why 

did  not  all  this  come  out  in    Court.       I   would    reply   by   asking    why  weie    nol    my   1.  -tiers  and  correspondence    with   his   mother, 


sincere,  really  honest  in  th<  of  truth  '! 

.My  reply  is.  Sir.  because  there  was  a  gross  conspiracy  and  fraud  pervading  through   the  whole    1'n  nr.ouNK  Case  in  both  Trials; 

and  yonr  sagacity,  your  moral  courage,  and  pertinacity  in  itriTing  to  expose  it,  will  live  to  your  honour  and  fame  im^  after  we 

are  all  dead  and  gone. — 1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  Servant,  (.  I'lLDFOUl)  (>.NSI,U\V. 


LADY  UAIH'LIFFE,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  I  mustcorrect  Lady  RADCLIFFE'S  names. 
In  the  indictment  they  are  KATIIAIUNK  MAI:V  F.I.I/.AIIKTH.  Those, 
1  believe,  are  your  names  ? — Yes. 

Now,  daring  the  year  185:.',  BOGLE  was  a  servant  in  the  house? 
— Yes,  he  was. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  lioci.i:  left  England,  up  to  what  period 
he  remained  in  England? — He  left  in  April  or  May,  l.v>l. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  For  Australia? — For  Australia. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  told  us,  in  the  course  of  yesterday,  that 
you  never  saw  l!oc;i-:u  TICHBOHNE  after  the  i'2nd  June.? — No. 

Your  father  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1  *.">:>? — Yes. 

Almost  immediately  after  ROGER  left  '>. — The  5th  March. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  l.~v>l,  you  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
•Bella'?— June. 

And  from  that  time,  till  the  end  of  the  year,  18Gf>,  did  you 
ever  hear  it  said  that  ROGER  was  alive  V — No,  never  until  Septem- 
ber, I860. 

You  married  Sir  I'ERCIVAL,  then  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  at  the  close 
of  1854?— Yes,  October. 

There  is  one  date  I  must  get  from  you,  the  date  of  your  mother, 
Lady  DOUGHTT'S  death? — The  li'th  December,  1872. 

You  were  present,  I  think,  when  her  depositions  were  taken? 
— I  was  in  the  house — I  was  not  in  the  room. 

I  think  she  died  within  a  few  hours  after  her  deposition  was 
taken  ? — Oh,  no  ;  her  deposition  was  taken  on  Saturday,  the 
7th  December,  and  she  lived  to  the  following  Thursday,  the  12th. 

You  say  you  were  not  in  the  room.  1  do  not  know  whether 
you  went  in  dining  the  time? — No,  1  did  not. 

Do  you  know  there  were  counsel  attending  for  the  Defendant 
there?— Yea 

For  the  purpose  of  cross-examining  her? — I  saw  them  arrive. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1807,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
istiii,  did  you  hear  that  the  Defendant  had  arrived  in  England? 
—Yes. 

And  claiming  to  be  ROGER  TICIIBORNE? — Yes.  I  heard  it  men- 
tioned first  in  the  letter ;  then  BOGLE'S  letter  had  arrived,  which  I 
read. 

Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — Caverswall  Castle. 

I  need  hardly  .ask  you,  but  should  like  the  fact  from  your  lips 
— no  indication  of  any  sort  or  kind  was  made  to  you  by  the  De- 
fendant?— Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

Either  by  the  Defendant  or  any  of  his  advisers? — No. 

After  hearing  of  his  arrival  did  you  take  any  steps  at  all,  or  were 
any  steps  taken  for  you,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  first  step  ?  We  know  you  went  to  Croydon,  but 
before  Croydon  did  you  endeavour  to  see  him? — Before  that  we 
heard  he  was  to  be  at  Alresford,  and  ( 'olonel  and  -Mrs.  CII:I-:I-:XWOOD 
asked  us  to  go  and  stay  with  them  at  Brookwood,  which  we  did. 
We  called  in  Alresford  on  Dr.  LIPSCOMBE,  and  we  found  he  was 
not  there. 

However,  you  did  7iot  see  him? — No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Upon  the  sili  March  did  you  accompany  your  husband  and 
Mrs.  TOWNI.M  to  Croydon? — Was  not  it  the  5th?  1  am  not 
quite  sure. 

However,  it  is  the  5th  or  the  8th — one  of  the  early  days  of 
March  ? — Yes. 

Mrs.  TOWN-LEY'S  name  is  LUCY,  I  think?— Yes,  it  is. 

Mrs.  TOWNU.Y  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  HKNKI  Josnni 
Ticiiiior.Ni;? — Yes,  my  first  cousin. 

And  of  course  ROGER  TICHBOHSE'S  ? — ROGER  TICIII;OI:NI:'S  first 
cousin. 

Now,  you  went  to  ( 'roydon,  and  I  think  your  husband  and  Mrs. 
T.>WNLLY  went  in  first?—  \  SB,  I  remained  in  the  cab. 

How  long  did  you  remain  before  going  into  the  house? — A 
few  minute;.  I  cannot  say  how  long. 

And  at  the  end  of  that  time  did  your  husband  go  and  fetch 
you? — No,  Mrs.  TDWNI.KY  came. 

Mr.  Justice  LI/SII  :  Was  linuri:  Tirnr.onNi;  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  TOWN-LEY? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  They  lived  at  Townlcy,  a  few  miles  from  Stony- 
hurst? — It  was  Mrs.  TOWNI.F.Y'S  father  lived  there,  and  he  used 
frequently  to  stay  there. 


Mr.  Justice  Lusn  :  ROGEK  did? 

Mr.  HAWKINS: 

That  is  when  Mrs.  TOWXLKY  was  at  home? — Yes. 

Upon  entering  the  room — tell  me  exactly,  as  far  as  you  re- 
member it — what  occurred.      What   was  the   first  thing  that    was 
? — I  think  he  said,  '•  How  do  you  do,  Ll'< 

The  l,ni;D  CHIEF  Ji '-11.  :.  :  To  whom? — To  me.  I  thiuk  he 
said,  "  How  do  you  do,  LUCY  ?  "  That  is  my  impression. 

.Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  Defendant  said? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  She  says  "1  think." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  is  very  much 
your  senior  ? — Yes,  she  is  some  years. 

And  is  there  any  likeness  between  you  ? — I  do  not  know.  1  d j 
not  think  so. 

What  next  after  "  How  do  you  do,  LUCY''? — Well  we  tried  to 
get  into  conversation.  I  forget  what  was  said  first. 

Y'ou  afterwards  sat  down  in  the  room? — Wo  sat  down  opposite 
to  him.  1  was  nearly  opposite.  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  on  that  side  (the 
right)  and  my  husband  on  that,  and  he  was  sitting  iu  front  of  us. 

Was  your  veil  up  ? — I  pulled  it  up.  It  was  a  thin,  spotted  veil. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  White  or  dark? — Black;  no 
dilliculty  in  recognising  a  person  through  the  veil. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  When  did  you  pull  it  up  ?  Before  you  sat 
down  ? — Just  after  I  sat  down,  I  thick.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Very  soon. 

The  LORD  CIIIKI  JUSTICE:  \Vas  it  before  or  after  he  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  LUCY  "? — I  think  it  was  after. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  Did  you  sit  in   the  light,  or  how  wer 
sitting  ? — There  was  a  strong  light  there,  a  window  at  the  end  of 
the  room  that  fell  across  ;  it  was  a  very  bright  light  upon  all  our 
faces  ;  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

,  Do  you  remember  your   husband  making  any  observation  ? — 
He  said,  "  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  which   cousin   you  arc 
ing?  "  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  was  after  he  had 
asked  me  about  Mr.  TOWXI.I:Y. 

The  LOUD  CHILI  JoSTICB:  It  is  very  important  to  have  it 
exactly  as  it  passed? — Well,  there  were  several  i|iiesiions  asked. 

Just  tell  us  what  led  to  the  question  on  the  part  of  your  hus- 
band to  the  Defendant,  if  he  was  quite  sure  which  cousin  he  was 
addressing? — Because  he  asked  me  after  Mr.  TOWNI.K^  :  he  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "  How  is  Mr.  TOWXLEY?  " 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  after  you  sat  down? — Yes,  after 
we  sat  down. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Try  and  recollect  :  at  the  time  he 
asked  you  after  Mr.  TOWNI.EY  had  you  your  veil  up?  -"l  •  I, 

Or  was  it  before  you  had  taken  it  up? — Oh  yes,  1  am  sure  it 
was  after  I  had  taken  it  up. 

It  was  after  you  had  taken  it  up? — Oh  yes,  I  am   sure  it  was. 

Xow  go  on  with  the  conversation.  Y'our  husband  said.  "  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  know  which  cousin  you  are  addressing?" 
What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  "  I  do  not  rcc--  in  :  they  do 

not  recognise  me  ;  we  are  all  so  changed,"  ami  he  spoke  in  a  sort 
of  broken  English  ;  then  he  said,  ••  I  see  now  you  must  be  I.IVY, 
because  you  look  older,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  "  I  see 
now  you  must  be  I  .\  CT,  because  you  arc  older." 

Mr.  Justice  I.i  sn:  Addressing  yon?  —Addressing  Mrs.  T" 
then,  when  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it. 

The  1.01:11  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  l>ce.mse  what?— "Becauss  you  are 

older,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

Now,  you  repeated  what  he  said  with  something  of  a  French 
accent  in  your  own  way.  Do  I  understand  you  he  spoke  like 
that  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  broken  English. 

Will  you  repeat  what  he  said,  as  near  as  you  can  with  the  a 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  words? — He  said,  "  Ah,  I  see  you 
must  be  Luo  because  you  are  older." 

As  he  pronounced  it? — "  Ah,  I  do  not  recognise  them  ;  they 
do  not  recognise  me  :  Wt  an  all  so  much  changed." 

And  with  that  sort  of  accent? — Yes,  but  much  more  of  an 
attempt  at  a  French  accent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  recollect,  without  my  suggesting  to  you. 
the  order  which  the  conversation  took  ?— W ell.  I  recollect  several 
things,  but  1  cannot  say  the  order  which  they  took. 

did  you  ask  him  where  you  Last  met? — Yes,  where  we. 
j  last  met. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  asked  him  that? — I  asked  him 
where  we  had  last  met.  He  said,  "  AtTichborne,  iustbeforelweut 
abroad,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect — that  was  the  sense.  Then 
I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  any  person  who  stayed  at  Tich- 
borne,  and  I  think  he  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  did  not? — No,  unless  he  named  the  NANGLES; 
I  am  not  sure,  he  might  have  named  them ;  I  will  not  be  sure 
about  that. 

He  said  just  before  he  left  England  he  had  seen  you  at  Tich- 
borne ;  did  he  make  any  reference  at  all  to  your  father? — "  When 
uncle  EDWARD  was  very  ill." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  He  said  that?— That  is  what  he  said,  but 
ROGER  never  called  him  "  uncle  EDWARD." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now,  during  your  father's  illness, 
before  ROGER  went  away,  you  say  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  did  not 
come  to  see  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

You  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  were  you  ? — I  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about 
your  horse  ? — Yes,  I  asked  him  whether  he  remembered  anything 


about  my  horse,  and  he  said  "No;  I  remember  uncle  EDWARD'S 
white  pony  that  drew  his  chair." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Shall  I  go  on  and  get  the  fact,  my  lord  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  it  is  a  short  fact. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is. 

Had  your  father  any  white  pony,  or  any  pony  who  drew  liin 
chair  ? — No,  never  ;  formerly  my  father  rode  a  pony,  but  never  a 
white  pony  that  I  recollect. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Never  a  white  pony  ?— No,  and  he 
never  had  a  pony  chair. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  questions  were  disjointed  I  think? — Yes. 

Was  BOGLE  or  GUILFOYLE  spoken  of? — Yes,  I  asked  him  when 
he  had  seen  BOGLE. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  he  had  seen  him,  or  where?— 
When  and  where, — I  think  he  said  at  CUBITT'S  office,  that  he  was 
sitting  in  a  courtyard. 

Who  was  ;  BOGLE? — BOGLE. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  say  whether  or  not  BOGLE  recognised 
him  at  once,  or  anything  about  his  recognition  ? — I  think  he  said 
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he  recognised  him.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  have  heard  so 
many  different  versions  of  this  meeting  with  BOGLE  that  I  do  not 
know  which  I  heard  from  him. 

Very  well,  if  you  do  not  recollect  ? — I  do  not  quite  recollect. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  GUILFOYLE  ? — Yes,  he  said  he  had 
seen  uncle  EDWARD'S  gardener,  GUILFOYLE. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  GUILFOTLE,  or  that  GUILFOYLE  had 
gone  anywhere  with  him,  or  done  anything  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  ;  I  cannot  quite  recollect  about  it. 

Did  he  speak  of  MOORE? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  of  MOORE? — He  said  he  had  behaved  so  badly 
he  hoped  he  should  never  see  him  again,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
and  1  asked  him  to  tell  us  something  about  his  travels  in  South 
America.  He  said  he  had  been  advised  by  his  solicitor  not  to 
apeak  about  the  subject ;  and  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been 
quartered  in  Ireland,  and  he  said  Dublin,  Cahir,  Waterford,  and 
the  (Jurragh  of  Kildare. 

Do  you  remember  any  other? — He  said,  "  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  I  have  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  who  were 
saved  with  me  from  the  'Bella.'" 


Do  you  remember  anything  fai ther  ?— Yes,  either  my  husband 
or  I  asked  him  why  he  had  never  written  to  my  mother  who  hud 
always  been  so  kind  to  him.  He  said  she  had  called  him'an  im- 
postor, or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  had  seen  it  in  writiiiir. 
1  think  that  she  had  called  him  an  impostor,  or  something  to  thut 
effect. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.LLOR  :  He  said  so  ? — Yes,  he  said  something  to 
that  effect,  because  we  reproached  him  for  never  having  been  to 
see  her. 

Do  you  remember  anything  further? — Yes,  he  was  rubbing  his 
knee,  and  I  suppose  bethought  I  looked  at  it,  and  he  said,  "  You 
remember  I  caught  rheumatic  fever  whilst  sleeping  out  in  the 
l';un)»;is — whilst  crossing  South  America — and  I  have  always  beeu 
lame  ever  since." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  that  you  re- 
member before  I  suggest  anything  to  you  ?— I  do  not  recollect  it 
at  this  moment. 

Was  anything  said  about  his  knowing  your  husband? — I 
think  so. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was? — Oh,  no,  I  think  not ;  I  thiuk 
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,   interview.    but   1  :un  lint   qu"'  i  .1..  m.t 

et  about  that. 
.V  ,lri:t.M  \N  :    Will  you  ask  whether  tlio  whole  of  this  cbnv.T- 

Mr.  HAUKIN^  :   1  will.     Was  the  whole  of  it  in  English  '! 

' 


. 

but  he  krpt  up  ;i  .sort  of  I'  nt  thr  whole  linn-. 

l)j,l  uords?  —  Not  tliilt  1  nvoli 

li,i   you   i  ything  being  .nid,   or  any   qu. 

put  to  "him  as  to  lii-i  reasons  for  not  writing  from  Australia?  —  1 
think  then 

Do  you  remember  what  that  was  ?  —  No. 

Do  you  remember  anythi.i.  'id  about  the  settlement  of 

ipcrty?  —  Yes,  1  remember  comethiBg  ;  I  could  not  explain 

now:    1  am  not  very  eh'ar  about  it. 

that  eonvrrs.tion  about  the  settlement  of  the  p'-op,  1  1  y 
with  you  or  with  one  of  the  others  in  the  room?—"  Oh,1'  he  said, 
••  I  made  that  all  right  in  Paris." 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  he  said  he  had  made  all  right  in 
Paris  ?  —  My  husband  said  he  was  very  ungrateful  ;  that  my  father 
might  have  left  DM  the  property,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and 
he  said,  "Oh,  I  marie  that  right  in  Paris/'  We  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  meant  ;  he  said  nothing  more. 

Did  he  mention  GOSFORD'S  name  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  he  said  Mr. 
GOSFOKU  behaved  very  badly  to  him. 

Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  about  him  ?  —  He  said  he  recog- 
nised him,  or  he  would  not  recognise  him  from  interested  motives, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  words. 

Was  that  the  substance  of  it  ?  —  I  think  it  was. 

During  the  time  you  were  there  was  any  complaint  m: 
him  about  his  own  head  or  about  his  memory  ?  —  I  think  he  said 
he  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse. 

Something  about  being  kicked  by  a  horse,  was  it  ?  —  I  think  so  ; 
on  his  head. 

How  long  did  this  interview  last  altogether?  —  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  have  no  idea  —  towards  an  hour,  I  think. 

Before  you  left,  was  anything  said  about  another  interview  ?— 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  said  to  him  or  not.  We  talked 
about  it  among  ourselves. 

You  had  an  object,  I  believe,  in  having  another  interview  ?  — 
Yes  ;  it  was  after  we  went  out. 

I  must  not  ask  you  what  took  place  after  you  went  out  ?  —  AVe 
were  very  anxious.  I  think  we  said  to  him  we  wished  him  to 
come  and  see  my  mother. 

You  had  no  other  interview  with  him  first  of  all  until  you  saw 
him  in  Court  at  the  last  Trial  ?  —  No  ;  I  missed  the  train  on  the 
second  occasion. 

You  were  to  have  gone  down  on  another  occasion,  but  missed 
the  train  and  did  not  see  him  ?  —  Yes. 

And  then  you  saw  him  frequently  during  the  Trial  ?  —  Yea  ; 
every  day  during  the  first  part  of  the  Trial. 

At  the  close  of  your  interview  ;  that  is,  after  having  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  and  heard  him  speak,  and  what  he.  had  to  say, 
and  hearing  his  voice,  did  you  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  who  it 
•was  —  whether  it  not?  —  I  felt  quite  sure 

it  was  not  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  unwilling  to  decide  hastily  ; 
his  voice  rather  deceived  me. 

You  say  he  spoke  with  an  accent  ?  —  lie  spoke  with  a  French 
sort  of  voice. 

Still  you  say  you  felt  sure  it  was  not?  —  No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  mean  voice  or  accent?  — 

Accent. 

You  must  explain  what  you  mean  ?  —  Well,  I  am  not  a  good 
judge  of  voice.  It  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  broken  English. 

French  accent  is  one  thing,  and  tone  of  voice  another  :  they 
are  essentially  distinct  things,  and  you  must  not  confound  them. 
I  do  not  know  which  you  mean  ?  —  Well,  I  could  scarcely  tell. 
At  the  time  I  was  struck  with  the  voice  being  so  similar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  afterwards  heard  him  examined  in  Court? 
—  Yes. 

And  heard  him  examined  on  a  great  many  days?  —  Yes. 

And  you  had  then  the  fullest  opportunity,  not  only  of  observing 
his  features,  but  of  hearing  his  voice  and  his  accent  then?  —  Yes, 
it  was  quite  different  then. 

You  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  that,  and  hearing  him 
speak  for  a  long  while.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  Court  was  his  accent 
tho  same  as  the  accent  you  had  heard  ?  —  No,  quite  different. 

ll.ul  his  accent,  when  you  heard  him  in  Court,  any  trace  of 
broken  English  ?  —  Oh,  no. 

After  having  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  Court  during  the  time 
you  have  mentioned,  did  you  then  come  to  a  positive  absolute 
conclusion  as  to  who  he  was,  or  was  not?  —  Yes;  I  was  convinced 
he  was  not,  because  he  knew  nothing.  He  could  answer  nothing  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  wish  - 

I  am  speaking  after  the  whole  opportunity  you  had,  did  you 
then  come  to  a  decided  opinion  on  the  matter?  —  Yes,  I  was  quite 
led. 

Then,  is  that  l!oi;i:n  CHARLES  TiciinoRNE  —  the  Defendant  ?  — 
Certainly  not. 

When  you  saw  him  in  Court,  wa;.  there  anything  about  him 
then  in  the  lea.  Ticiinoiixi-:  when  you  had  a 

full  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ?  —  Not  the  least  when  I  saw  him  in 
Court. 

Cross-examined  by  l>r.  KKNMALY. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  year  it  \vas  you  said  he  went  to  Goodwood 
races  at  the  end  of  July?—  181  'J. 


From  when.-  did  I'iehborne. 

Did  in-  come  ba'-l:  to  tTichborne  after  be  had  been  there?— 

How  long  had  lie  be'-u  away,  do  you  rememb.  r ''  I  inly  one 
day,  I  think. 

Only  one  day'.' — Only  one  day. 

Did  he  remain  at  Tiehborne  anytime  after  that?— Yes  ;  he  re- 
mained till  the  '.Mil  of  August. 

Do    \ou  know  whether  In-  was  in  frequent  <-,>n  with 

LadyTlCHBOBHKOrMn.  jAMKSTlCnBORNG,  88Bhe  then  was,  <: 
that" interval? — His  mother? 

Yes? — Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
1  do  not  suppose  you  saw  the  letters,  but  do  you  know  t; 
•oiidenei-  with  her  after  he  returned 
Goodwood?    -1  suppose  so. 

The  Loi:i>  (.'mi  Do  yon  know  anything  about 

do  not  know  anything  about  it.     1  only  suppo- 

Do  not  tell  us  what  you  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know  really. 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  Did  he  mention  to  you  that  he  heard  from  his 
mother  in  that  interval  ? — No. 

Then  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  he  was  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  with  her? — Well,  I  suppose  a  son  would 
write  to  his  mother — that  is  ah1 ;  that  is  my  only  reason  for 
saying  so. 

Are  you  able  to  say  distinctly  that  you  do  not  remember  his 
having  mentioned  to  you  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  his 
mother  then? — Yes,  1  am  sure  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me. 

He  saw  you  every  day,  I  suppose? — Yes,  until  the  'Jth  August. 

He  never  mentioned  it  to  you? — No. 

Was  anybody  with  you  on  the  first  occasion? — Y'ou  say  you 
wanted  some  flowers — that  was  the  time  ? — That  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  tattoo. 

Was  that  in  1849  ? — Yea,  my  mother  was  there. 

Do  you  mean  that  she  was  present? — -She  was  present. 

When  he  put  his  hand  into  the  water  to  get  them  ? — Yes,  aud 
I  think  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE,  my  uncle,  aud  Miss  CHARLOTTE 
TALBOT,  afterwards  Mrs.  WIIITGRAVE.  We  were  all  there  together. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  All  present  when  he  put  his 
in  ? — Yes,  we  were  all  out  together. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Miss  CHARLOTTE  TALBOT? — ^ 

The  two  others  are  dead,  she  is  alive  ? — No,  she  is  dead  too. 

Wore  they  flowers  that  were  growing  in  the  water,  or  had  they 
fallen  in  or  what? — No,  I  think  they  were  forget-me-nots  growing 
in  the  water  at  Tiehborne,  and  water  lilies  also — I  remember 
both. 

But  which  were  they?  Because  I  never  saw  forget-me-nots 
growing  in  the  water? — } 

They  do  at  Tiehborne,  then  ? — Yes,  you  will  see  them  there 
now. 

Forget-me-nots  aud  water  lilies  ?  How  long  had  he  been  back 
from  Goodwood  when  this  happened? — I  think  it  was  a  few  days 
before  he  went. 

Were  the  water  lilies  growing  by  the  side  of  the  bank,  or  how? 
— Yes,  close  to  the  e<  i 

And  did  he  pull  up  the  whole  of  his  shirt- sleeves? — Turned 
them  up  so.  (Describing.) 

As  far  as  that? — Yes,  I  think  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Did  ho  unbutton  his  shirt  sleeve  or  his  eoat?     Do  you  i. 
ber  whether  coat  sleeves  were  worn  very  tight  at  that  period  ? — 1 
have  not  the  least  idea,  1  only  know  1  saw  his  arm. 

You  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  what  was  the  fashion  at 
that  time  about  coat  sleeves  ? — Not  the  least. 

You  saw  quite  distinctly  as  you  say  those  three  marks? — Y'es. 

The  whole  three? — Yes. 

Nothing  else? — Nothing  else  that  I  remember. 

AVas  it  all  the  same  colour  or  a  different  colour  ? — All  about 
the  same  colour,  I  think. 

You  think? — Yes,  I  am  sure  they  were. 

All  the  same  colour  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  colour  brown  or  blue  ? — Dark  blue — very  dark  blue. 

Dark  blue?— Yes. 

Could  you  distinguish  it  from  black  ? — Oh,  yes,  not  black  like 
ink ;  a  bluish  shade. 

You  know  the  colour  of  Indian  ink,  of  course — was  it  anything 
of  that  colour? — No. 

Nothing  whatever  like  that? — Oh,  no. 

That  you  distinctly  remember'/ — I  am  sure  n 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  then  that  he  offered  to  tattoo  you  ? — I  think  not ;  no,  I 
am  sure  it  was  later. 

How  often  did  you  see  his  arm  exposed  in  this  way  altogether  ? 
—  I  cannot  recollect.  I  remember  three  times  distinctly;  but  I 
might  have  seen  it  at  other  times,  I  cannot  say. 

You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  three  occasions? — Yes. 

But  you  must  have  seen  it  on  other  occasions  ? — Yes. 

Now  you  have  only  told  us  of  two  occasions — once  there,  the 
second  I  think  was  in  the  drawing-room  ? — In  the  drawing-room 
at  Tiehborne. 

Are  all  the  people  dead  who  were  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  exhibited  his  arm? — No. 

AArho  is  alive?-  Mrs.  FKAM  i:s  WIIITGRAVE  is  alive.  She  was 
Miss  MOSTYN  at  that  time,  and  is  alive  now. 

Anybody  else? — AVell,  I  think  Miss  AMY  WEI.D  saw  them. 

She  is  practically  dead.  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  she  is  in 
a  convent  ? — She  is  in  a  convent. 
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She  cannot  get  out?— Oh,  she  could  get  out  in  the  case  of 
necessity. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Of  course  she  could. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  is  no  re-entry  into  the  world  after  a  lady 
enters  a  convent. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  as  a  witness  ? 

The  WITNESS  :  In  case  of  necessity  she  could. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  is  any  place  in  England  to  which  the  process  of  this  Court 
would  not  go  if  a  person  was  required  for  the  administration  of 
justice  !  It  is  new  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  were  a  great  many  of  them,  your  lordship 
will  recollect,  in  a  long  case  we  had  before  you. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Is  she  in  this  country? — Yes  ;  at  Bristol. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Then  of  course  she  could. 

The  Lor.u  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty 
about  having  her  here.  A  little  bit  of  paper  from  this  Court 
would  open  the  door  of  any  convent  or  any  other  place  in  England 
if  a  witness  was  wanted. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Are  those  two  the  only  persons  who  are  alive 
who  saw  that  in  the  drawing-room? — I  think  her  brother,  Mr. 
FREDERICK  WELD,  who  is  now  Governor  of  AVest  Australia,  was 
there.  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  he  was  there. 

Was  that  the  second  or  the  third  occasion  ? — Either  the  second 
or  third  occasion.  1  am  not  sure  whether  I  saw  it  in  the 
interval. 

You  have  not  told  us  when  was  the  third  occasion? — Because 
I  cannot  recollect  distinctly  when  it  was,  but  I  know  I  saw  them. 

What  was  the  third  occasion  ? — I  cannot  remember,  but  I  know 
I  saw  them. 

Cannot  you  give  us  any  idea  when  he  pulled  up  his  sleeve  on 
the  third  occasion,  and  let  you  see  those  marks  ? — No,  I  cannot 
recollect  it  at  all,  I  only  know  I  saw  it. 

But  are  you  able  to  say  distinctly  there  was  a  third  occasion  ? 
—Yes,  I  am  sure  there  was. 

You  told  me  there  were  three  occasions  you  are  certain  of,  and 
there  were  other  occasions  you  were  not  certain  of  ;  that  you  had 
an  impression  it  happened.  Can  you  associate  the  third  occasion 
with  any  occasion  whatever  ? — Yes,  I  remember  on  three  occasions 
he  offered  to  tattoo  me  ;  that  is  why  it  is  fixed  in  my  mind,  but 
I  cannot  say  when  or  what  day  it  was,  or  on  what  particular  visit. 

I  do  not  expect  you  to  say  the  day  ? — Xor  what  particular  visit. 

Was  it  indoors  or  out  of  doors  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

You  do  not  remember  ? — No. 

You  said  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  endeavouring  to  catch 
minnows.  N'ow,  does  that  help  you  to  remember  it? — Yes,  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  not  the  same  day  as  the  water 
lilies.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  same  day  or  not.  We 
were  out  all  the  afternoon,  a  large  party. 

Did  he  catch  any  minnows? — I  remember  him  taking  one  most 
distinctly  out  of  the  river  at  Tichborne. 

Minnows  do  go  up  as  far  as  that,  do  they  ? — Yes,  I  have  caught 
them  myself. 

Then  you  remember  he  caught  a  minnow  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
think  it  was  on  that  occasion. 

And  those  are  the  only  three  occasions  which  you  have  any 
distinct  recollection  of  ? — Distinct ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  it 
at  other  times,  only  I  cannot  say  decidedly  wli 

You  think  it  was  in  1849,  the  time  of  the  water  lilies  and  for- 
get-me-nots?— Yes. 

Yon  think  it  was  the  same  time? — I  think  it  was  in  July,  or 
the  very  beginning  of  August. 

li'-fore  he  went  to  Goodwood,  I  think  you  say? — I  think  so. 

You  think  so  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  was. 

At  that  time,  I  understand,  he  had  not  made  any  love  advances 
towards  you? — Certainly  not,  when  I  was  only  fifteen  ;  certainly 
not. 

I  >id  he  ever  make  any  at  all  until  that  January,  1852  ? — Never. 

You  say  you  never  corresponded  with  him  ? — Never. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  correspond  with  him  ever? — No,  he  knew 
my  father  and  mother  would  not  wish  it. 

Had  you  told  him  so,  or  had  your  mother  told  him  so,  do  you 
know  i — I  do  not  know. 

'ITie  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  will  find  that  from  the  letters. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  want  to  find  from  the  witness,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly,  1  thought  you  wanted  to 
know  the  fact ;  there  is  no  doubt  how  the  fact  was. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  was  on  a  certain  occasion,  I  think,  after  a 
in  date.     I  am  not  aware  there  is  anything  before  a  certain 
date  upon  the  question  of  letters. 

Then  this  love  engagement  existed  between  you  and  him  and 
no  leu 

Tin;  L(II:D  (.'it'  :  When  you  say  engagement 

The  WITNESS:  We  were  never  engaged. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  assuming  something  that 
ia  not. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  promise,  that  was  proved  yesterday. 

The  AV  TINES-;:  That  is  not  an  engagement. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  say,  "We  were  never  engaged  "?— No, 
never,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think  a  promise  was  ever  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  examination. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  "I  promise  to  build  a  church  in  the  event  of 
my  marrying." 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  not  a  promise  to  marry  her. 


Promising  to  build  a  church  is  one  thing,  and  a  promise  to  marry 
a  young  lady  another. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  When  that  is  given  by  a  gentleman  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  lady,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  enough. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  At  all  events  it  may  amount  to  an  un- 
derstanding between  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  an  understanding. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lady 
RADCLIFFE  told  us  very  candidly  yesterday  that  they  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  marry  one  another,  and  there  very  soon  would 
have  become  an  engagement  if  the  parents  had  consented  ;  but 
they  did  not,  and  consequently  I  understand  there  never  was  an 
engagement. 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes,  my  lord,  that  is  the  case. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Call  it  an  understanding  if  you  prefer  it.  Either 
before  or  after  this  understanding  no  letters  ever  passed  between 
you  ? — No. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  him  short  notes? — I  wrote 
two  ;  one  was  read  in  Court  yesterday,  the  other  I  do  not  recollect 
on  what  occasion  it  was,  but  he  refers  to  it  in  one  of  the  papers. 

Were  those  the  only  two  that  ever  passed  between  you  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Did  he  ever  write  to  you? — Only  those  that  were  written 
yesterday,  that  is  every  line  I  ever  received. 

And  down  to  January,  1852,  had  you  any  idea  at  all  that  he 
was  attached  to  you  ? — 1  hoped  that  he  might  be,  but  there  had 
been  no  explanation. 

But  had  he  given  any  indications  down  to  January,  1852,  that 
he  cared  for  you? — No,  he  was  always  very  kind  to  me. 

But  he  had  not  given  any  indication  at  all  down  to  January, 
1852,  that  he  loved  you  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  youknowit  from  your  mother? 
— No. 

She  never  told  you  so  ? — No,  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to  my 
mother. 

You  did  ? — Yes,  some  time  before  that. 

But  he  had  never  spoken  to  you  ? — No. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  When  did  you  speak  of  it  to  your  mother? — 
Either  in  September  or  October,  1851. 

Had  you  seen  him  recently  before  that? — Not  since  July. 

Had  he  made  any  love  advances  to  you,  of  any  sort,  in  July, 
1851  ?— No. 

When  you  mentioned  it  to  your  mother,  in  September  or 
October,  was  she  opposed  to  it,  or  inclined  to  it  ? — Opposed  to 
it ;  she  said  my  father  did  not  wish  it. 

Was  any  ground  given,  did  she  give  any  reason  ? — Yes,  on 
account  of  the  relationship. 

\Vos  that  the  only  one? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

Had  she,  before  this,  at  all  spoken  to  you  about  his  drinking 
spirits  ? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  before  that. 

Did  you  observe  that  he  drunk  spirits  before  that  5th  of 
February,  when  he  made  you  that  promise  ? — Yes,  on  one  other 
occasion. 

Was  that  in  January,  or  in  the  preceding  July? — Oh,  it  was 
some  time  before  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  had  once  before  seen  him 
affected  by  drink  ? — On  one  occasion,  yes. 

About  when  was  it? — It  was  at  the  tenants'  ball,  in  1850,  when 
he  came  of  age. 

He  got  too  much  then,  did  he? — Well,  he  was  very  much 
excited  or  I  fancied  it. 

Fancied  that  he  got  too  much  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  K  ENEALY  :  You  said  yesterday,  that  he  gave  you  the  first  of 
those  documents,  you  believed,  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  one 
that  begins,  "  What  I  felt  when  I  left  my  uncle  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  explain.  I  was  like  thunderstruck.''  Did  he  give  you  that 
on  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  night  before  he  left,  or  the  morning 
when  he  did  leave  ;  which,  do  you  remember  ? — I  think  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  but  it  was  the  last  one. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  thought  I  understood  you  yester- 
day that  you  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  that  visit  before  ho  left  he  gave  you  that  paper,  or  afterwards, 
when  you  saw  him  in  February? — I  think  the  first  one. 

So  I  understood  you  to  say  ;  you  thought  it  was  the  first,  but 
were  not  sure? — Yes,  not  sure ;  but  it  was  the  one  that  was  read 
last,  yesterday. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  was  given  first? — That  was  given  first. 

That  you  are  quite  sure  of  now  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  has  not  said  so. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  am  asking  her? — I  am  not  quite  positive,  but 
I  think  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  said  yesterday,  she  was  not 
sure  about  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  now  think  so? — I  think  so. 

That  was  given  to  you  first  ? — The  one  read  last. 

Was  given  to  you  first  ? — Yes. 

And  was  that  given  to  you  in  January  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Which  paper  do  you  say  last  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  one  printed  ante  pages  2M7  and  288. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  one,  has  reference  to  his  first 

interview  with  his  uncle;  when  that  was  given,  I  do  not  know  ; 

but  evidently  it  has  reference  to  the  first  interview,  and  speaks 

1  for  itself.     There  was  nothing  to  make  him  thunderstruck  on  the 

second  occasion. 

The  WITNESS  :  No. 


SOfl 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  the  contrary. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Connected  with  that,  he  gave  you  written  on 
!•.  ••  1  promta  i"  my  own  dearest  K.  my  word  of  lionour  that  I 
will  be  back  in  cngland  if  she  is  not  married  nor  engaged  i 
the  end  of  autumn  of  lK5t  or  in  the  month  of  January,  l>vV>.     If 
-I  I  shall  reiiiaiiiin  Indi.i  In  or  !.">  years  in  making 
for  her  happiness  which  I  shall  atwiiy   be  but  too  happy  to 
promote."     Surely,   you   can   tell    me  whether  that  w;is  gl 
you  in  January  or  February? — That  is  not  the  whole  of  that 
paper. 

No.  the  paper  begins  with,  ••  What  I  felt,"  and  that  is  the  last 
part  of  the  paper  which  I  thought  would  impress  itself  in  your 
mind.  Cannot  yon  tell  me  whether  that  was  given  to  you  in 
Januiry  or  February? — 1  am  not  quite  positive. 

You  had  better  see  the  paper  itself,  and  that  may  enable  you 
(handing  it)? — I  cannot  say  quite  for  certain  whether  this  was  in 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  So  I  understand  you  to  say? — Yes, 
1  am  not  quite  sure. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Did  you  show  it  to  your  mother? — No. 

Never? — No. 

Now  he  has  described  to  you  very  fully  on  paper  what  he  felt 
when  he  siw  your  father  in  that  interview.  Did  he  describe  it  to 
you  in  January.  You  saw  him  twice  I  think  in  January  before 
he  left? — "1 

Did  he  describe  it  to  you  then  ? — Yes,  not  so  minutely  perhaps. 

How  long  do  you  remember  was  he  in  the  room  with  your 
father  when  he  was  sent  for  from  the  breakfast  table? — Not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

How  soon  after  he  left  your  father's  presence  did  you  see  him  ? 
— Not  till  about  five  o'clock,  and  that  was  about  half -past  ten  in 
the  morning. 

Was  he  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  trouble  ? — I  suppose 
he  was,  I  did  not  see  him  during  that  interval. 

But  when  you  did  see  him? — Yes,  he  was. 

Did  he  make  any  allusion  to  his  mother? — No,  none. 

During  the  two  interviews  which  you  had  with  him? — No, 
during  neither. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  he  did  say  took  place  between  your  father 
and  himself? — He  told  me  that  he  saw  there  was  an  attachment 
growing  up  between  us  and  that  he  did  not  wish  us  to  marry,  that 
we  were  first  cousins,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  us  to  marry,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  much  better  that  we  should  not  meet  again 
for  some  time  and  that  he  wished  him  to  leave  next  day. 

Is  that  all  he  told  you  passed? — Yes. 

That  would  not  take  anything  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you 
know.  Did  he  tell  you  no  more  ? — I  do  not  know  any  more. 

Did  not  you  ask  him  any  more? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  I  asked  him.  I  was  in  such  distress,  I  do  nlit  know  what 
1  asked  him. 

That  may  account  for  it.  Then  if  he  did  tell  you  anything 
more  that  occurred  you  were  in  such  distress  that  you  have  for- 
gotten it ;  is  that  it? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  morning  before  he  went  away? — Yes, 
I  did. 

Now  I  come  to  that  memorandum  of  February.  First,  did  you 
see  him  write  that? — I  did. 

Was  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  the  room  when  he  wrote  it? — I  think 
not. 

How  came  he  to  write  that? — I  asked  him  to  write  it,  I  said,  I 
should  like  you  to  write  the  account  of  the  interview  with  my 
father. 

And  have  you  a  distinct  recollection  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  was 
not  there? — I  am  sure  she  was  not  there. 

Did  you  show  it  to  her? — No. 

Never? — -Not  at  that  time. 

When  did  you  show  it  to  her? — When  I  opened  my  papers  in 
1870. 

Now,  there  is  another  document  of  June  22nd — "I  make  on 
this  day  the  promiss  that  if  I  marry  my  cousin  K.  DOUGHTY  this 
year  or  before  three  years  are  over  to  the  latest  to  build  a  Church 
or  Chapel  at  Tichborne  to  the  Holy  Virgin  in  thanksgivin  for  the 
protection  which  she  will  have  shown  us  in  praying  God  that  our 
wishes  might  be  fulfilled.  R.  C.  TICIIBORKE  June  22nd  1852." 

Was  Lady  DOUGHTY  aware  of  that  promise  at  the  time  it  was 
given  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  that  day,  or  we  spoke 
of  it  afterwards. 

Did  you  communicate  that  promise  to  Lady  DOUGHTY,  your 
mother  ? — Not  at  that  time  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella '  ? — Oh,  long  before. 

I  low  long  before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England  did  you  com- 
municate that  document  to  your  mother  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

You  must  have  some  recollection  of  showing  a  document  of  that 
description  ? — I  did  not  show  it. 

You  did  not  show  it  ? — I  did  not  show  it  until  1870. 

7  lave  you  no  recollection  of  having  communicated  the  fact  of 
such  a  promise  having  been  given  to  you  before  1870  ? — I  cannot ; 
we  spoke  often  on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject,  "  I  make  on  this  day  the  promiss  that  if  I  marry 
my  cousin  K.  DOUGHTY  this  year  or  before  three  years  are  over  to 
the  latest  to  build  a  Church  or  Chapel  at  Tichborne."  Did  you 
often  speak  to  your  mother  on  that  subject? — Yes,  I  have  often 
spoken  to  my  mother  on  that  subject. 

Before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England  ? — Or  just  after  he  left 
England. 


Did  you  ever  speak  to  her  of  it  before  he  left  England  ? — I  am 
not  sure  ;  I  eannot  really  say  for  certain. 

Wh.it  is  your  impression  ? — I  c'innot  recollect. 

You  have  a  iveollcction  that  you  spoke  of  it  to  her  after  he  left 
England?  Y.-s. 

What  did  s!i.-  say  to  you  when  you  spoke  of  it  to  her  then? — I 
don't  know. 

You  do  not  know,  then  ? — No. 

How  soon  after  KOM:I:  TICIIIMKM.  left  England.  Have  you 
any  distinct  recollection  that  you  mentioned  it  to  I/idy  DoUiHiiv  ? 
— I  do  not  recollectany  thing  about  it.  I  would  tell  you  if  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  her  until  1870  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  ; 
I  think  I  did  ;  I  am  sure  I  did ;  we  often  spoke  about  it. 

But  surely,  here  is  a  promise  given  to  a  young  lady  that  under 
certain  circumstances  he  will  build  a  church — have  you  entirely 
forgotten  whether  you  mentioned  that  to  Lady  DOUGHTY  before 
TtCHBOKHBMft  England? — Yes,  I  have. 

Y'ou  have  entirely  forgotten  that? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  mentioned  it  to  her  until  1870? — Oh, 
yes  :  I  think  so. 

You  think  so? — Oh,  yes.     I  am  sure  I  must  have  done. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  mentioned  it  to  her  before  the  loss  of 
the  '  Bella'  ?— I  think  so. 

But  you  can  give  me  no  more  positive  answer? — I  cannot  say 
positively  anything  about  it. 

Now  there  is  a  small  scrap  of  writing.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  at  all  how  that  got  into  your  pocket  book  ?  "I  must  try 
write  something  of  my  journal  to-night  if  I  possibly  can?" — I 
found  it  in  my  pocket  book. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  it  came  there  ? — I  suppose  I  put 
it  there  at  the  time. 

Something  happens  to  have  been  torn  off  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — No. 

Was  it  so  when  you  found  it? — Yes,  just  as  you  saw  it  yesterday. 

Cannot  you  try  and  revive  your  recollection  whether  Lad'y 
DOUGHTY  knew  of  this  before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England  or 
not? — I  cannot  I  would  tell  you  if  I  did  recollect.  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  part  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  and  the  whole 
of  the  family  at  Tichborne  on  the  best  of  terms  in  that  June, 
1852? — Certainly,  the  most  affectionate  terms.  There  was  no 
idea  it  was  a  final  parting. 

There  was  nothing  as  far  as  you  know,  either  by  your  own  ob- 
servation or  from  the  relation  of  your  father  and  mother,  why  he 
should  not  visit  again?  He  never  did  visit  again,  as  you  say  ? — 
He  did  not. 

Have  you  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  spoken  about  his  not  visiting 
again  ? — Yes. 

You  have  ? — Oh,  yes,  many  times. 

Did  she  express  surprise  why  he  never  came  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  she  said. 

You  spoke  frequently,  I  suppose,  about  ROGER  not  coming 
again,  did  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  he  was  only  invited  on  one 
occasion  after  that. 

That  was  late  in  the  year? — That  was  just  before  he  sailed. 

But  have  you  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  conversation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  as  to  ROGER  staying  away  ? — • 
1  know  we  often  spoke  on  the  subject ;  I  cannot  say  what  passed. 

There  was  a  promise  given  to  you  ? — But  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

The  promise  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — Nothing  to  do  with 
it,  that  I  can  see. 

The  LOP.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is,  with  his  coming,  or  not 
coming? — No. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  write  to  your  cousin  to 
ask  why  he  was  persistently  staying  away  ? — I  should  never  have 
thought  of  writing  to  him.  1  knew  my  father  and  mother  did 
not  wish  us  to  correspond.  I  should  not  think  of  writing  to  a 
person. 

Did  your  father  know  anything  about  this  promise  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  anything  about  this  promise? — No,  J 
never  did. 

He  died,  then,  in  complete  ignorance  about  it,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Yes. 

When  you  and  your  mother  were  talking  about  that  interval 
of  his  not  coming,  are  you  able  to  say  then  whether  you  told  her 
about  this  promise? — No. 

Is  your  memory  a  perfect  blank  on  that  matter? — Yes,  quite. 

How  long,  altogether,  did  you  pass  in  New  Hall  Convent  ? — 
From  November,  1850,  to  the  2nd  of  July,  1851. 

Were  there  no  presents  ever  passed  between  you  and  ROGER, 
besides  the  lockets  that  we  saw  yesterday,  and  that  rosary,  and 
that  silver  crucifix  ? — No. 

None  ? — No ;  occasionally  he  gave  me  pieces  of  music. 

Was  there  no  ring? — No. 

Of  any  sort  ? — No,  none. 

Did  you  ever  walk  out  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  alone,  either 
before  or  after  that  promise  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  promise  to  build  a  church? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes  ?—  Yes,  about  the  garden. 

He  was  your  cousin.  Did  you  never  take  a  country  walk  with 
him  outside  the  garden  ? — No,  never. 

Was  that  by  your  own  desire,  or  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  orders  ? — I 
should  never  have  thought  of  walking  about  the  country  with  my 
cousin. 
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Not  take  a  country  walk  with  your  own  cousin  ? — Certainly 
not ;  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Berry  Hill  plantation  ? — No. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  such  a  place  close  to  Tichborne? — No; 
I  do  not  recollect  any  place  of  that  name. 

Do  you  recollect  any  plantation  on  a  hill  near  Tichborne  ? — 
Yes,  Fuller  Wood. 

Did  you  never  walk  with  ROGER  in  that  wood? — Never,  alone  ; 
never  inside  the  wood  that  I  remember.  I  remember  many  walks 
with  Miss  CHARLOTTE  TALBOT,  KOGER,  and  myself. 

I  am  talking  of  ROGER  ? — Never  alone  with  ROGER. 

You  were  never  alone  in  the  wood  with  ROGER  ? — Never,  never. 

That  you  are  quite  certain  of  ? — Oh,  I  am  positive. 

Now,  do  you  know  Water  Lane,  leading  to  Sevington  Mill  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  stile  in  that  lane  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  par- 
ticular stile. 

Did  you  ever  walk  down  Water  Lane  ? — Yes,  many  times. 

Do  not  you  know  a  stile  that  was  there  ? — No,  not  in  Water 
Lane. 

Is  there  a  stile  on  the  approach  to  Water  Lane,  close  to  it  ? — 
Very  near  to  it. 

Water  Lane,  as  I  understand,  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Tich- 
borne Park,  is  that  correct? — No,  not  half  a  mile. 

Less,  you  would  think  ? — Just  across  one  field. 

Have  you  been  there  alone  with  ROGER? — No,  never. 

That  you  are  certain  of  ?— I  am  quite  certain. 

You  would  not  have  forgotten  it? — I  should  never  have  thought 
of  going  there. 

1  am  not  asking  you,  Lady  RADCUFFE,  what  you  would  have 
thought  ? — But  I  never  did. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Cold  Harbour?— No. 


Do  you  know  a  place  called  HORSLEY'S  plantation  ? — Yes,  very 
well. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Lover's  Seat  ? — Yes. 

You  do  ?  —Yes,  above  Tichborne  Down. 

Not  in  the  Park?— No. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  have  not  been  many  times  in  the 
Lovers'  Seat  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  alone? — Never.  Never 
once,  now,  that  I  am  positive  of. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that? — Not  the  slightest  mistake 
about  it. 

Have  you  ever  been  with  him  at  HORSLEY'S  plantation — with 
him  alone? — i  may  have  walked  there,  because  that  was  inside 
the  park. 

Alone  ? — I  do  not  know  for  certain ;  I  cannot  say.  HORSLEY'S 
plantation  is  a  slight  belt  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  road  through 
the  park  from  Winchester — a  public  place. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  have  not  been  many  times  with 
RoOER  alone  in  HORSLEY'S  plantation  ? — I  may  have  walked  through 
it  to  the  end  and  back  again.  I  will  not  say  for  certain,  because 
I  do  not  remember. 

Now,  that  is  the  only  place,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  are 
prepared  to  admit  you  were  alone  with  ROGER  TICHBORNE  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ? — -Yes  ;  and  in  the  garden. 

You  have  told  us  of  the  garden? — The  garden,  farmyard — just 
about  there. 

You  have  a  most  distinct  and  perfect  recollection  that  in  none 
of  the  other  three  places  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  you  were  with 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  alone? — Oh,  most  distinctly. 

Did  you  know  Father  GUIDEZ  very  well? — Yes. 

Some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  Trial,  did  you 
and  your  husband  pay  him  a  visit  ? — Yes,  we  did  in  the  year 
1867. 
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Where  was  that  ?— St.  Peter's  Port  in  Guernsey. 

Are  you  sure  that  was  not  in  1869? — Quite  sure. 

Try  and  remember? — I  know  it  was  in  1867.  We  made  a  tour 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  returned  by  the  Channel  Islands. 

In  1867  ?— In  1867. 

Is  that  the  last  time  you  saw  him  before  you  saw  him  at  Lady 
Doi  GHTY'S?— Yes,  I  met  him  in  1871. 

Did  you  stay  some  time  in  the  island  when  you  went  in  that 
autumn?  Was  it  in  the  autumn  you  went? — In  the  summer. 

1  >i'l  you  stay  some  time  in  the  island  ?—  Four  or  five  days  I 
forget. 

I  suppose  you  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Father 
GUIDE/:  during  that  time? — Oh,  yes;  saw  him  every  day,  he  took 
us  about  to  see  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  island.  We 
did  not  stay  at  bis  house,  we  stayed  at  an  hotel. 

H;id  you  any  private  interview  with  Father  GUIDE?,  at  that 
time  ? — No. 

None?— Well,  I  went  to  confession  with  him  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Had  you  any  private  interview  with  him  ? 
— No,  I  had  no  private  interview  with  him. 

Did  Father  GUIDEZ  live  at  Tichborne  in  the  June  of  1852?— 
Yes. 

And  how  long  did  he  continue  to  live  there  after  that  time  ?— 
The  following  August  or  September,  or  the  month  after,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  which. 

Was  not  he  there  in  the  autumn  ;  in  October  and  November? 
— No,  no,  he  was  not  there 

Hf!  was  not  there  then?— No  ;  it  was  either  August  or  Septem- 
ber—but I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  recollect. 

How  do  you  know  that  he  was  not  there  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber ? — I  should  have  seen  him  if  he  was  therp. 


Did  he  live  in  the  village  of  Tichborne  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  were  there  in  October  and  November? — Yes. 

You  told  us,  yesterday,  I  think,  about  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  at  all  when  you 
went  ? — The  8th  of  September,  I  think,  was  the  date ;  I  gave  it 
yesterday. 

No,  I  am  afraid  you  were  not  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  Septem- 
ber;  try  and  recollect? — Then  I  will  just  look  at  my  pocket- 
book  (referring). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  she  was  not  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  September. 

Dr.  KENF.AI.Y  :  I  am  asking.  I  Rny  I  ,im  afraid  she  was  not 
there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  will  give  you  the  exact  date. 

The  WITNESS  :  Yes,  the  8th  of  September. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  September  10th  Lady  DOUGHTY 
writes  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  "I  came  here  on  the  1st  September 
and  have  been  ever  since  with  my  sister  and  Capt.  MACDONALD, 
and  my  KATTIE  came  on  Wednesday.'1 

The  WITNESS:  Wednesday  the  8th,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Were  you  prescribed  for  at  all  while  you  were 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight?— I  think  not.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

You  were  perfectly  and  thoroughly  well? — I  was  not  well  be- 
fore I  went  there. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight? — A  week  I  think. 
I  am  not  sure.  Miss  NANOLE  will  tell  you. 

Does  that  letter  that  my  lord  read,  at  all  enable  you  to  give  the 
dateyoa  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — •'  Wednesday?" 
— The  8th  of  September. 

Can  you  give  us  any  Wednesday?— Wednesday  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  have  an  Almanac,  of  course 
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..iv-i  ••  K  \;  in.  OOBIC  "ii    Wedh  '    woul.t  i 

t,,  ,!  ine.-duy?— Wednesday  the.  «tli  of  September 

I  wei 

Ami  I  think  you  will  tin.l  you  returned  on  the  llth?— I  have 
:ii  entry  of  it. 

II,,    LORD  (in!  i    .It  Jin  E:  Because  she  says,  '•  We  return  to- 
»d  that  is  written    (.11  the  I'Uh,  6O  1  suppose  that  they 
wont  li.'iek  OH  the  I  1th. 

Dr.  Kr.xK.M.Y  :  l>iil  not  Dr.  LirsroMi:i:  prescribe  various  medi- 
oines  for  you  from  the  L'nd  September  down  to  the  6th  ? — ^ 

•io,  not  on  the  I'ml  September.      It  was  before  that — the 
week  before. 

It  was  the  date.   I  give  you? — No,  that  is  not  correct.     It  was 
tin'  lit  week  in  August.     1  was  not  at  all  well,  and  I  dare 
Dr.  1  .lid  prescribe  for  me. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Dr.  LirscoMlu:  gave  you  any  pre- 
scription whatever  between  August   19th  and  September  2nd? — 
'it;  did,  I  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

You  have  no  doubt  he  did? — Between  August  1'Jth. 

mil  the  L'nd  September?— Well,  I  have  no  doubt  lie  did. 

1  Set  ween  the  -_'nd  September  and  the  Gth.wasnot  Dr.  LIPSCO.MBE 
jire.se riliing  for  you? — Not  for  ine. 

That  you  distinctly  remember  ?— Yes ;  the  only  way  in  which 
he  might  have  prescribed  for  me  is  that  lie  might  have  sent  me  a 
il  iption  by  post. 

That  is  what  1  ask  you? — I  cannot  say. 

You  told  me  that  while  you  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  you  were 
perfectly  well,  and  that  you  did  not  get  anything.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  got  anything.  Do  you  know  whether  ho  prescribed 
•u  by  post  or  at  Tichborne  ? — I  know  he  prescribed  for  me 
;it  Tichborne,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  sent  me  a  prescrip- 
tion by  ]H 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  8th 
September?— Quite  positive.  Miss  NANGLE  will  confirm  it. 

And  when  did  you  come  back? — I  cannot  remember  the  day. 

And  then  from  the  time  you  returned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
did  you  remain  at  Tichborne  altogether  ? — Yes,  I  remained  till 
November,  1  think  it  was,  when  I  went  to  Taunton. 

From  your  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  August,  as  you  say, 
down  to  November — the  end  of  November  was  it — you  remained 
at  Tichborne.  ?— The  Gth  November  we  went  to  stay  at  Taunton. 

Was  that  a  sort  stay  ? — I  think  it  was  about  a  week,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  exact  time  (referring  to  her  pocket  book).  We  stayed 
till  the  14th  and  then  we  went  to  Bath. 

Did  you  walk  at  all  about  the  village  of  Tichborne  during  that 
interval  ? — Between  September  ? 

Between  your  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and"November  ? — 
Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you 
never  saw  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — That  I  am.  That  I  am  perfectly 
certain. 

Do  you  remember  Lady  DOUGHTY  having  any  conversation  with 
you  about  a  letter  she  received  from  ROGER  dated  on  the  6th  Sep- 
i'lnlier.  I  am  wrong,  it  was  not  her  letter.  Did  she  have  any 
conversation  in  September  with  you  about  ROGER  TICHBORNE  re- 
fusing to  come  to  Tichborne  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  September  he  never  was  asked. 

Dr.   KEXEAI.Y  :  No,  I  was  wrong  in  the  date,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  the  first  occasion  which, 
according  to  the  correspondence,  he  was  ever  asked  to  come  to 
I'iehborne,  and  that  was  on  account  of  his  uncle  being  at  that 
time  dangerously  ill,  and  he  declined  to  go  to  Tichborne,  and  did 
not  go  and  went  away  without  seeing  his  uncle. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V  :  Did  your  mother  have  no  conversation  with  you 
about  his  declining  to  come  to  Tichborne  ? — Not  at  that  time. 
In  December  you  mean. 

In  December? — No. 

Did  he  communicate  with  you  that  he  had  refused  to  come  or 
had  not  wanted  to  come.  That  was  the  time  she  and  you  went 
to  Waidour  Castle?— No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes,  it  was;  you  are  mistaken 
there.  She  says  so  in  her  letter. 

The  WITNESS  :  We  went  on  Lord  AiirxiM'i.'s  coming  of  age.  1 
forget  what  date  that  was. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  her  letter  she  says  that  you  and 
she  were  going  to  Wardour,  and  asks  him  to  come  to  Tichborne 
on  account  of  his  unclu's  dangerous  state.  He  took  umbrage  at 
taking  his  daughter  to  Wardour,  and  would  not  go. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Have  you  any  record  there  of  your  going  to 
Wardour  ?— No,  I  have  not ;  but  i  thought  we  went  about  the 
2nd  January,  1 B 

Have  you  a  memorandum  to  that  effect? — No,  I  have  not;  but 
I  feel  almost  sure. 

You  feel  almost  .sure  that  it  was  the  2nd  January,  1 853,  that  you 
went?— 2nd  or  :ird. 

I'll.-  I.'n:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE: 

"Tichborne  Pk — Xew  Years  Day. 

"Mi  DI:.\I;F.M  KIH.EI:.— We  have  just  heard  that  you  have  re- 
turned to  Kngland  you  are  aware  that  dear  AI.FIIED  is  here  and  if 
you  would  like  to  see  him  your  Uncle  has  just  desired  me  to  say 
that  In  and  Alfred  would  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  you  if  you 
could  come  heie  next  TueM.iv  morning  Itli  \  remaining  here 
till  Friday  7th  Jx:  will  you  kindly  /Inn  Inn-i  >V  not  let  your  Uncle 
to  be  your  /•  ;  iking,  but  rather  that  it  is  prob- 

teet  again  before  finally  parting.     11',   .•.•/<<<«  be  at 


Wardour  &  it  is  better  for  however  much  I  could  have  wished  to 
en  you  at  present  it  ;                  •  should  not  be  now  if  you 
will  enter  into  tin                   u  at  and  eonie,  which  will  a  kind  feel- 
n  all  sides  &  I  am  sure  we  have  no  other ." 

That  is  written  Xew  Year's  day. 

Mr.  Justiec  LI-MI  :  That  agrees  with  your  recollection  ? 

Dr.  KENEAM  :  That  is  consistent. 

Mr.  HAUMXS:  And  on  the  2nd  January  there  is  a  letter  add> 
to  Lady  1> 11    at   Wardour. 

Dr.  KENT  AI.Y  :  Xow  you  know  that  mill?— V 

As  I  understand,  you  are  prepared  to  say  you  were  never  at 
that  mill  with  KO«;'I:I:  that  autumn? — I  was  never  there  with 
ROGBB. 

That  autumn  ?— That  autumn  or  at  any  other. 

The  LORD  Cim:i  J  i  MTCI:  :  What  has  been  called  the  mill  at 
Sevington,  1  suppose? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  you  remember  when  this  Trial  was  about 
coming  on  taking  a  journey  to  Paris? — Yes,  in  I*i'i7. 

That  was  soon  after  the  Defendant  came  back  ? — The  summer 
after. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  there  that  you  knew?— I  saw  M. 
CH  vin.i.oN,  M.  D'AIIAN/A,  and  Madame  D'Ai:.\- 

Did  you  talk  to  M.  CHATILLOX  about  this  case?— 'i 

Had  youmore  than  one  conversation  with  him  about  this  case? 
—Yes. 

1  low  often  did  you  see  him  ? — Two  or  three  i 

I  suppose  this  case  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
between  you  and  him  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Had  you  known  him  before? — 1  have  a  very  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  him  when  I  was  quite  a  child. 

Not  since  you  were  a  very  little  girl? — No. 

Were  they  long  conversations  you  had  with  him  about  the 

Yes,  I  think  I  saw  M.  CHATIU.OX  in  18.W  when  we  were  in 

Paris.     I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  1  did. 

But  from  1853  till  18G7  you  had  lost  sight  of  him  ?— 1  knew 
where  he  was.  I  had  heard  of  him  occasionally,  but  had  never 
seen  him. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  losing  sight  of  him  ? — Yes. 

You  say  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  gave  you  that  bit  of  paper,  he 
told  you  he  had  given  one  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  GOSFORD  ? 
— Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  GOSKOKD  to  give  you  up  that  paper  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

After  ROGER'S  will  had  been  proved,  the  '  Bella  '  had  bees 
and  so  on,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  might  ask  Mr.  G< 
to  give  up  that  paper? — No,  I  should  never  interfere  with  any 
arrangement  that  ROGER  had  made. 

You  knew  the  contents  of  that  paper  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  it  was 
similar  to  the  paper  he  had  given  me. 

And  you  continued  to  see  Mr.  GOSFORD  from  time  to  time 
after  ?— Yes. 

When  ROGER  TICHUOHNE  was  supposed  to  be  dead  and  gone, 
did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  ought  to  have  that  paper  given 
up  V— No. 

Xow,  did  you  notice  any  twitch  in  ROGER? — Never. 

Has  anybody  ever  noticed  to  you  that  you  had  a  twitch  like 
ROGER  ?— Never,  that  I  had  a.  twitch  like  ROGER'S,  but  I  have  a 
twitch  in  my  face. 

The  eyebrows? — Down  to  one  side  of  my  face.  I  know  I  have 
sometimes. 

But  you  have  not  a  twitch  in  the  eyebrows? — Yes,  but  no  one 
says  like  ROGER. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — I  am  positive. 

Positive  of  that  ?— I  am  positive  nobody  ever  said  it  was  like 
ROGER'S  because  he  had  not  it. 

People  may  differ  about  it? — I  think  everybody  has  said  plainly 
that  he  had  not. 

Has  anybody  ever  told  you  that  you  had  a  habit  of  opening 
your  eyes  like  ROGER  ? — No. 

No  one? — No. 

Have  you  such  a  habit  as  ROGER  had ;  did  he  open  his  eyes  ?— 
I  suppose  he  did.  I  am  not  the  least  like  ROGER. 

Had  ROGER  TICHP.OKNE  a  habit  of  opening  his  eyes  at  times— 
i]  ien  them  wider  than  usual  ?    Had  he  any  habit  of  opening 
his  eyes  wider  than  usual  ? — I  have  .seen  him  occasionally  raising 
his  eyebrows. 

You  have  seen  him  occasionally  raise  his  eyebows  ;  and  open 
his  eyes,  did  he  not  ? — I  suppose  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Perhaps  he  did  when  he  looked  at 
you*. 

Dr.  KKVEALY:  Have  not  persons  remarked  to  you  that  your 
forehead  was  wonderfully  like  ROGER'S? — Xo,  never. 

And  that  your  ears  were  alike  ? — No. 

Never? — No,  never.  They  are  very  unlike  the  photograph,  I 
know. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Quite  sure  :  quite  sure. 

1  las  anybody  ever  remarked  to  you  that  your  voice  was  at  times 
very  like  ROUER'S? — Never. 

Now,  what  was  there  in  the  Defendant's  voice  when  you  saw 


•  The  foul,  gloating,  and  lustful  expression  wliu-h  the  Chief  exhibited 

whon  ha  1-  to  this  woman  could  only  bo  represented  by 

.v  K'I  iiiso  when  he  drew  a  Sityr  gibbering 

over  a  naked  Xymph.     The  lady  cast  down  her  eyes  for  a  second,  then 
raised  them  up,    and  gloated  back  on  CociiUfKS. 
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him  at  Croydon  that  recalled  ROGER  to  you  ? — I  cannot  explain  it. 

What  was  there  in  his  voice  at  that  interview  ? — A  sort  of 
attempt  at  a  French  accent. 

That  is  the  accent.  I  am  speaking  of  voice? — I  cannot  de- 
scribe it. 

Was  it  the  voice  generally  or  certain  tones  of  voice  that  brought 
him  back  to  your  recollection  ? — I  cannot  explain  it. 

At  all  events  it  was  something  or  other  you  cannot  explain  ? — 
Yes. 

Which  reminded  you  of  ROGER  ? — Yes,  something  in  the  voice. 

Did  you  notice  anything  about  the  eyes  of  the  Defendant  that 
recalled  ROGER  to  you  ? — Not  about  the  eyes.  I  said  there  might 
be  a  sort  of  look  about  the  brow. 

To  whom  did  you  say  that  ? — I  must  have  said  it  to  my  husband, 
I  suppose.  And  to  Mr.  TO\VNLEY,  I  suppose,  in  the  cab. 

You  must  have  said  to  your  husband  there  was  a  sort  of  look 
about  the  brow  that  reminded  you  of  ROGER — is  that  so  ? — Some- 
thing to  that  effect,  I  think— that  is  all. 

Was  that  now  one  of  the  reasons,  may  I  ask  you,  why  you  were 
anxious  to  see  him  a  second  time  ? — No ;  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
said  that  I  had  judged  hastily.  I  wished  to  have  some  further 
explanation  about  some  crosses  I  gave  him,  or  a  cross  I  gave  him. 

You  have  been  telling  my  friend  there  was  a  strong  light  in 
the  room.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  you  sat  in  a  side  light  ? — As  well 
as  I  recollect  there  was  a  window  in  front  and  a  window  at  the 
side. 

Did  not  you  sit  in  a  side  light,  so  that  the  light  did  not  come 
full  on  your  face  ? — It  came  very  full  on  my  face. 

Did  you  sit  in  a  side  light  or  not  ?  You  know  the  distinction 
between  a  side  light  and  a  front  light  ? — I  sat  in  front  of  one 
window  and  at  the  side  of  another  window. 

Did  you  sit  at  the  side  of  one  window  ? — No,  close.  I  sat  about 
the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  a  window  there  (pointing  with 
the  right  hand)  and  a  window  in  front,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Do  you  mean  tos.iy  that  the  light  streamed  in  from  the  window 
full  upon  you,  or  was  not  it  sideways  ? — It  must  have  fallen  both 
ways. 

There  were  two  windows,  you  say  ? — I  think  so. 

Had  you  and  your  husband  refused  to  allow  Lady  TICHBORNE 
to  be  present  at  the  interview  ? — The  door  was  partly  open,  and 
my  husband  closed  it.  He  did  not  bang  it. 

Was  Lady  TICHBOKXE  in  the  next  room  ? — I  think  she  was.  I 
had  seen  her  looking  out  of  the  window. 

At  the  time  when  your  party  came  in,  as  1  understand  you, 
there  were  folding  doors,  one  door  was  partly  opened,  and  she 
was  in  the  next  room,  and  your  husband  closed  the  door — I  will 
not  use  the  word  "  bang,"  because  it  may  be  offensive — but  he 
closed  the  door  and  shut  her  out? — Yes,  he  closed  the  door;  and 
the  Defendant  said  something  about,  '-Will  you  not  see  mamma." 

Did  not  the  Defendant  appear  to  be  greatly  annoyed  at  it  ? 
— No. 

Was  he  quite  cool  at  seeing  her  shut  out  in  that  way? — It  was 
not  rudely  done.' 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  at  all  why  Lady  TICUBORXE  should 
be  excluded  from  the  interview ''. — Well,  we  wanted  to  see  him  by 
himself. 

Mr.  Justin  MELLOR  :  She  said  he  closed  the  door,  not  excluded 
her. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  shut  her  out,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK  :  You  say,  "  any  reason  why  Lady  TICH- 
should  be  excluded."     That  assumes  that  he  excludi 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  the  door  closed  Virile  she  was  in  the  inner 
part  ?  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  at  all  why  she  was  shut  out 
in  that  way? — We  wanted  to  see  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  say,  "  We  did  not  see  her  "  ? — We 
did  not  see  in  the  next  room.  I  had  seen  her  through  the  window. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  know  she  was  in  the  next 
room  '!—i  do  not  know  that  the  others  knew  it.  I  knew  it, 
because  when  I  sat  in  the  cab  I  saw  her  look  out  of  the  window. 
In  fact,  yes  ;  when  we  drove  up  we  saw  her  look  out  of  the 
window,  so  we  knew  she  was  in  the  next  room. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  did  the  Defendant  say  about  Lady  THJII- 
::  being  excluded? — "Will  you  not  see  Mamma?  " 

Did  you  ^ive  any  reason  whyyou  declined  to  see  her? — I  think 
I,  ••  \Ve  have  come  to  see  you." 

Did  he  again  urge  that  Lady  TICHIIORNE  ought  to  be  present? 
— I  do  not  remember  his  saying  it  a  second  time. 

Now,  I  understand  you,  he  did  not  go  into  the  room  immedi- 
;  you  sat  outside  in  the  cab  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  arranged  between  yourself  and  your  party,  that  you 
should  not  go  in  with  them  ? — We  said  wo  thought  it  was  better 
to  see  if  he  knew,  which  of  his  two  cousins. 

Which  of  his  two  cousins? — Yes. 

Had  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  a  thick  veil    on? — No,  she  had   a   little 
>:d  veil  on  like  mine. 

Di'l  she  wear  it  down  when  she  left  the  carriage? — lam  not 
sure. 

At  all  events,  you  did  not  lift  your  veil  when  you  went  in  ? — 
Not  immediately. 

Now,  J  must  ask  you  again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  sat  in  a 
light? — A  side  light  and  a  front  light  too.     There  was  a 
window  opposite  and  another  at  the  side. 

Were,  not  you  sitting  sideways  to  the  light? — I  had  tin:  light 
from  one  window  on  this  side,  arid  I  had  the  light  from  the  other 
window  full  on  my  face. 


When  examined  before,  I  understand  you  only  spoke  of  one 
window.  You  did  not,  as  well  as  I  can  see — my  friend  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  glad  to  do 
it — I  can  only  see  one  window  mentioned  in  your  examination  in 
the  Common  Pleas.  Are  you  now  distinct  that  in  this  room  with 
the  folding  door  there  could  by  possibility  be  two  windows  ? — I 
think  so. 

You  think  so? — Yes,  I  am  not  sure. 

Was  not  there  a  small  front  window  and  the  back  and  the 
folding  door  between  ? — I  think  there  was  a  window  opposite  me. 

Just  remember,  was  there  a  small  front  window,  and  did  not 
you  sit  at  the  side  of  that  front  window  with  your  veil  down? — I 
turned  it  up  the  moment  1  sat  down. 

1  know  after  a  time  you  did? — I  turned  it  up  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Is  not  it  a  fact  that  when  you  went  in  you  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  window  with  your  veil  down  ? — I  am  sure  I  turned  it  up 
immediately  I  sat  down  and  the  room  was  so  light,  so  very  light. 

But  that  would  not  make  two  windows  if  there  was  only  one. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — About 
three  o'clock. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  what  sort  of  day  ? — It  was 
rather  a  bright  afternoon. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  was  not  it? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  the  month  of  March  sometimes 
you  get  cloudy  days,  and  sometimes  very  clear  ones. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  do. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  remember  the  sun  coming  out  and  shining 
across  the  room. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Directly  you  pulled  up  the  veil,  was  not  it  then 
that  the  Defendant  made  the  remark  about  having  made  a 
mistake,  and  you  were  older,  and  changed,  is  not  that  so  ? — When 
my  husband  said,  "  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  your  cousins  ?  " 

Yes ;  or  was  it  after  you  pulled  up  your  veil  that  the  Defen- 
dant made  that  remark,  "  We  are  all  so  changed  " — was  not  that 
after  you  pulled  up  the  veil  ? — (No  answer.^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Do  you  remember  any  room,  in  any 
house,  with  folding  doors,  where  the  window  is  not  opposite  the 
folding  doors? — Yes,  there  was  a  window  opposite. 

But  I  ask,  do  you  remember  any  ? — No. 

Then  it  could  not  have  been  a  side  light  ? — I  think  there  was 
another  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

But  there  must  have  been  an  opposite  window  ? — I  will  show 
ho\v  it  was  (making  a  sketch).  Now,  this  is  my  idea,  that  these 
were  folding  doors.  This  is  what  I  imagine,  that  the  door  was 
there  that  we  came  in  by  ;  that  those  were  the  folding  doors  ; 
then  I  think  there  was  a  small  window  there,  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
but  there  was  a  large  window  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Opposite  the  folding  doors? — 
Opposite  the  folding  doors,  and  I  imagine  there  was  a  small 
window  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  room  ? — It  was  a  small  back  drawing- 
room. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  this  house  in  a  terrace? — No,  they  were 
villas. 

Was  it  a  detached  villa  or  a  semi-detached  villa? — Semi- 
detached, I  think. 

There  was  a  large  window  in  front,  and  a  counterpart  of  that 
leading  into  a  conservatory  behind,  but  there  was  no  side 
windows  ? — Well,  but  this  window  was  at  the  side  to  me,  because 
I  sat  here  (describing). 

Allow  me  to  see  that.  (It  was  handed.)  Now  is  that  correct 
as  I  have  marked  it  ?  The  window  was  there,  the  folding  door 
there,  and  in  a  Hue  with  the  window.  Is  that  correct  ? — Yes, 
that  I  sat. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  the  way  the  window  and  doors 
were? — Yes,  but  then  I  think  there  was  a  window  opposite. 

Can  you  point  out  any  space  where  you  say  there  was  a  window 
or  anything  like  a  window  ? — (The  witness  marked  it.) 

A  window  looking  into  the  passage,  or  a  window  looking  out 
on  the  other  side  ? — I  think  there  was  a  window  looking  out  of 
doors  somewhere. 

You  think  there  was  ? — But  this  was  the  large  opposite  the 
folding-doors. 

Did  not  you  sit  by  the  side? — Mrs.  TONVNLKY  sat  close  to  the 
window,  I  next,  and  my  husband  sat  there. 

Mrs.  TOWNI.EY,  and  then  you  sat  near  her,  and  your  husband 
outside.  Did  you  sit  all  in  a  line? — In  that  sort  of  form  (des- 
cribing) ;  I  sat  in  the  centre. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  you  lifted 
your  veil  that  the  Defendant  made  the  remark  that  all  were  so 
changed ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  has  said  that  witli  a  qualifica- 
tion. It  was  undoubtedly  after  she  lifted  the  veil,  but  not  im- 
mediately after. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  That  will  do. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  it  makes  all  the  difference,  be- 
cause your  question  would  imply  or  appear  to  imply,  that  as  soon 
as  the  veil  was  lifted  the  mistake  was  corrected. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  is  that  so,  that  as  soon  as  the  veil  was 
lifted  he  made  that  remark? — Very  soon  after. 

Is  not  that  so? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  the  next  moment.  1 
cannot  say  exactly,  but  it  was  very  soon  after. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  think  you  said  it  was  after  your  husband 
had  made  that  observation  ? — He  made  that  observation. 
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Mr.  I ;  I  think  nft.-r  Mr.  JOHN  TOWXI.EY  had  been  men- 

tioned?— Oh  yeg,  he  asked  me,  "  How  is  Mr.  TOWXI.KY  '•  " 

Dr.  KKNKM.Y  :  These  interruptions  ought  not  t 

The  LORD  CHIRK  JUSTICE:  However,  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
evidence — not  that  it  was  upon  your  lifting  the  veil,  but  upon  his 
asking  her  for  Mr.  TOWXI.KY  as  though  she  was  Mrs.  TOWXI.KY, 
and  then  her  husband  interposed  and  said,  "Are  you  sure  you 
know  which  person  is  which,  or  which  of  the  two  cousins  you  are 
addressing?"  and  then  he  said,  "Oh,  I  see,  1  must  have  made 
a  mistakr,  because,"  addressing  Mrs.  TOWN-LEY,  '•  you  are  the 
eldest  of  the  two." 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Then  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  was  that 
observation  made  by  your  husband  before  you  lifted  your  veil  or 
afti-rwards? — I  think  it  was  after. 

What  ? — He  said,  "  Are  you  sure  you  know  ?  " 

Was  t  hat  before  or  after  the  veil  was  lifted  ? — I  think  it  was  after. 

You  think  so,  but  are  you  quite  sure  '< — I  am  sun'  it  was. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (.Juryman)  :  I  think  it  important  that  we  should 
get  the  exact  nature  of  the  veil.  .Some  ivllx  /in  /n  rfi  dhj  trans- 
parent 1 — Oh,  yix,  it  trim  ii  thin  c<  it  irith  litllr  .v;io/.t. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE  :  Jl'n.v  it  n  nil  thnmi/li  u-liirlt  tin-  f<i<-,- 
ti-i'iilil  Iv  fffn  '! — Dixliiii'th/. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  Have  you  seen  the  photographs  giving  ROC,I:K  in 
the  Panama  hat?  * — Yes,  as  a  sailor. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  first  saw  a  copy  of  that  photograph 
(handing  one)? — Do  you  mean  the  photograph  or  daguerreotype  ? 

I  willcome  to  the  daguerreotype  presently.  I  understand  that 
is  taken  from  the  daguerreotype  that  was  sent  over  by  MOORE  to 
your  mother,  was  not  it? — Yes. 

You  had  better  lot  us  have  the  daguerreotype  (produced).  That 
was  the  one  sent  over  to  Lady  Don;nTY  by  MOOHE,  was  not  it? — 
This  was  given  by  MOORE  to  my  mother  afterwards,  but  there  was 
another  one  sent  over. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  was  another  one  sent  over, 
was  there  ? — Yes. 

Master  COCKBURN  :  The  one  you  have,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:    I  thought  that  was  sent  to  Mr. 

GOSFOBD. 

The  WITNESS  :  There  was  one  sent  to  my  mother,  and  she 
offered  it  to  Sir  JAMES  TICHBOKNE,  and  he  would  not  take  it,  and 
she  kept  it,  and  she  had  two  copies  made,  and  one  she  gave  me, 
aiid  one  to  Mr.  (losroi:i>. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then,  when  the  two  came  to  her, 
she  offered  one  to  Sir  JAMES  ? — Only  one  ;  the  one  in  the  case 
came  to  her. 

Is  that  this  one? — I  think  it  is  (it  was  handed  to  the  witness)  ; 
I  think  so.  Then  she  had  two  copies  made  from  this.  One  she 
gave  to  me,  and  one  to  GOSFOBD.  Then  afterwards  MOORE  gave 
her  this  one. 

And  the  one  in  the  case — is  that  the  one  that  came  to  her  origi- 
nally ? — I  believe  so,  and  I  think  they  are  the  originals. 

Yes,  but  one  she  had  from  MOORE,  and  one  came  to  herself. 
One  came  from  South  America,  if  I  understand  rightly  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  MOORE  sent  it. 

That  may  be? — And  the  other  he  gave  her. 

After  he  had  been  in  England? — After  he  had  been  in  England 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  oval  one? — The  oval  one. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  This,  my  lord,  (photograph  in  case)  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  present  purpose ;  the  oval  one  is  the  one  as  I 
understand  Lady  DOUGHTY  received  from  MOORE  ? — Yes,  he  gave 
her  that. 

And  this  on  a  metallic  plate  like  all  daguerreotypes  ?— I  suppose 
it  is. 

Wag  not  this  in  a  perfect  condition  when  you  first  saw  it,  I 
suppose?  Just  look  round  the  edges.  Was  not  that  perfect 
when  your  mother  first  showed  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  mean  by  that  different  from  what 
it  is  now? — It  has  got  very  much  rubbed  now. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Got  rubbed.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
lordship  has  seen  it  ? — It  has  got  rubbed  and  there  is  a  mark 
across  the  forehead. 

A  JURYMAN:  Is  there  any  particular  mark? — Rubbed  over, 
and  a  mark  across  the  forehead. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  it  is  unfortunately  rubbed  down  that  par- 
ticular place. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes,  the  marks  were  not  there  when  it 
came? — No,  not  when  1  saw  it  last. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Do  you  remember  Lady  DOUGHTY  giving  that 
daguerreotype  to  Mr.  BOWKER? — No;  I  am  not  sure  she  gave  it 
to  Mr.  BOWKER,  Mr.  CULLINGTON,  or  Mr.  STOURTON. 

She  gave  it  to  either  Mr.  BOWKER,  Mr.  CULLISGTON,  or  Mr. 
STOURTON  ;  do  you  remember  the  occasion,  I  do  not  mean  the 
date,  but  were  you  there  when  she  lent  it  to  them  ? — No. 

Soon  after  Lady  DOUGHTY  received  it,  did  she  have  photographs 
made  from  it,  such  as  you  have  in  your  hand  ? — No. 

Did  she  never  have  any  photographs  made? — Never,  she  had 
two  daguerreotypes. 

Two  copies,  do  you  mean  ? — Not  the  one  in  the  oval  case,  the 
other  one. 

I  am  only  confining  myself  to  the  one  in  the  oval  case. — No, 
not  in  the  oval  case. 

Look  at  those  three  photographs,  two  of  mine  and  one  of  Mr. 


BOWKKR'S,  do  they  not  instantly  call  ROGER  to  you?— Oh,  yes, 
they  are  perfect  likenesses. 

Be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  those 
photographs,  do  you  see  anything  peculiar  in  the  thumb  of  those 
phiitni/raphs  > — No. 
,/.»  ant  > — No. 

/."<>A  again,  if  y»n  pliasf? — Hands  always  come  out  badly  in  a 
photograph. 

J'irlia/a  I/IIH  trill  lr  gnad  enotiyh  to  look  at  tin-  thumb  through  the 
I/lass  u<  >;!•' — No. 

Do  you  observe  no  peculiarity  there  ? — No. 

Look  at  the  Defendant's  thumb.  (The  Defendant  held  out  his 
hand.)  You  say  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  no  peculiarity  of 
that  kind  in  his  thumb? — Certainly  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  will  dispose  of  the  thumb  if  I  can.  Did  you  ever  hear  it 
suggested  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life  until  about  the  seven- 
tieth day  of  the  last  Trial  that  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  any  defect 
in  his  thumb  ? — No,  never. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Were  you  there,  the  seventieth  day  of  the  last 
Trial  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever  suggested? 
— The  first  time. 

By  the  JURY  :  When  you  first  saw  that  daguerreotype,  did  you 
ever  notice  any  particular  mark  on  the  thumb  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  the  original. 

By  tin-  JURY  :  Yes,  before  it  got  smeared? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  ? — No,  never. 

You  think  it  is  in  the  same  state  now  as  it  was  then  ? — It  is 
very  much  injured  now,  it  is  marked  all  over  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  injured,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  1  understand  to  he  the  alle- 
gation is  that  Mr.  BOWKER  smeared  it  over  before  it  was  sent  out 
to  the  Chili  Commission. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  who  did  it,  I  only  trace 
it  to  Mr.  BOWKER'S  hand,  and  then  a  perfect  negative  is  made 
which  you  see. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  quite  a  trace  to  Mr. 
BOWKER'S  hand. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  No. 

Dr  KENEALY  :  Well,  it  will  be  in  this  way,  it  was  perfect  when 
copied  by  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  glass  negative.  I  do  not 
charge  Mr.  BOWKER  with  having  done  it  at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  PURCELL, 
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NOTE  OX  LADY  RADCLIFFE'S  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  ONSLOW. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  ENGLISHMAN." 

SIR, — In  reading  over  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  in  the  first 
TICHBORNE  Trial,  I  copy  as  below.  Your  readers  will  observe  the 
gross  dissimulation  of  the  Solicitor-General  (to  use  a  mild  expressibn) 
in  what  he  said  regarding  the  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance of  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  in  pencil  on  one  of 
the  letters  that  had  been  produced  in  Court,  found  by  the  merest 
chance,  thus  written: — 

"  This  was  the  last  day  I  ever  saw  ROGER." 

(Signed,)  "KATHARINE  R ADC LIFFB." 

in  a  hand-writing  of  modern  date,  and  that  letter  put  in  and  handed  to 
the  Jury,  and  seen  by  the  Jury  without  the  least  intimation  being 
given  to  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  that  there  was  any  such  writing 
upon  it. 

What  took  place  is  as  follows : — 

"  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  -.  You  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  that 
appears  to  be  writing  of  a  later  date. 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  BALLANTINE  :  I  do  say  so. 

"  The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  :  /  say  it  is  not. 

Later  on  the  Solicitor-General  says,  in  reply  to  Sir  WILLIAM 
BOVILL — 

"SOLICITOR-GENERAL  :  It  is  not  put  in  for  a  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  BALLANTINE  :  It  is  no  use  talking  about  a  purpose 
or  not.  No  document  ought  to  be  put  in  without  attention  being 
called  to  it." 

In  explanation,  the  Solicitor-General:  "It  did  not  occur  to  me  for  a 
moment.  1  had  really  neeer  seen  the  originals  until  I  produced  them 
in  Court. 

"  The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  it  had  been  noticed  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  would  have  had  that  part  a 
<»•<)•. 

"  The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  :  I  must  not  say  1  had  not  seen  it,  because 
I  lui'l.  llnl  il  did  mil  urnur  to  me  at  the  time. 

'•  Mr.  Serjeant  BALLANTINE  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  dates 
in  the  whole  Case." 

Your  readers  will  observe  the  Solicitor-General  in  the  first  place 
distinctly  denies,  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Ballantine,  that  the  writing  in 
pencil  is  of  a  recent  date. 

He  next  says  he  had  really  never  seen  the  originals  until  ho  pro- 
duced them  in  Court. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  then  says,  in  reply  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  "  /  must  not  say  I  had  not  seen  it,  because  I  had." 

We  are  told  the  Tichborne  Trial  was  a  fair  trial ;  if  this  is  not 
equivocation  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor-General,  what  is  ? 

Serjeant  BALLANTISE  said  absolution  would  be  required  for  this 
in  his  reply  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  the  absolution  never 

ll.'i.l  tin-  ]i,ior  unfortunate  Claimant  contradicted  himself  in  this  way, 
what  would  have  been  Baid  of  him,  and  what  must  be  thought  of  the 
Judge  who  presided  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  one  ask  oneself  the  question, 
could  this  bo  suffered  in  an  English  Court  ?— I  remain,  Sir.  your 
obedient  servant,  GDILDFORD  ONSLOW. 
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who  took  it  out  to  Chili,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  be  charged 
with  tampering  with  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  do  not  charge  anybody.  I  will  prove  it  was 
in  a  perfect  state,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  it  the  perfect  photograph,  the  one 
that  was  sent  to  Chili,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  believe  that  particular  one  was  sent  to  Chili 
— the  particular  daguerreotype. 

Dr.  KESEALT  :  The  original  was  sent  to  Chili.  Mr.  PURCELL 
took  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it  to  the  witnesses  there. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  For  the  purpose  of  being  used  over  there  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  may  have  received  an  injury  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  no  right  to  state  to  your  lordship  how 
it  happened,  but  I  happen  to  know  it. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  cannot,  you  were  not  in  Chili. 


Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  However,  Lady  RADCLIFFE  says  she  sees 
no  peculiarity,  as  1  understand  now. 

The  WITNESS  :  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  do  not  recognise  the  thumb? — No. 

But  you  say,  in  other  respects,  they  are  good  likenesses? — 
They  are  most  perfect  likenesses. 

You  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  about  this  house  at  Croydon. 
The  room  in  which  you  were,  I  believe,  is  a  small  room,  is  it  not? 
— Yes  ;  a  small  back  drawing-room. 

And  as  regards  the  voice,  questions  were  put  to  you.  You  did 
not  hear  the  accent  dropped  at  Croydon  ? — No. 

At  Croydon  the  French  accent  was  preserved  ? — Yes. 

When  you  heard  the  voice  without  the  accent  was  there  any- 
thing like  ROGER'S  voice  then  ? — Oh,  no,  nothing. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Are  you  quite  sure  there  were  no  French 
words  you  recollect  used  at  that  interview  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
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now  of  accent,  but  French  words? — I  think  not,  my  lord  ;  I  do 
not  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  French  words  ?— No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  only  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  things  on  which  you  have  been  cross- 
examined.  First  you  have  said  you  never  left  the  grounds  of 
Tichborne  with  HoOtt  alone.  Is  this  plantation  which  is  called 
HORSLEY'S  Plantation,  within  the  grounds? — Yes,  it  is  withiu  the 
park. 

Just  tell  us  what  it  is  ?— It  is  the  road  to  Winchester  through 
the  park,  it  goes  through  HORSI.EY'S  Plantation.  When  I  say 
plantation,  it  is  just  a  narrow  belt  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the 

ro;i<i. 
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rond,  but  the  road  through  tho  park. 
What  ia  about  the  width  of  this  belt  of  wood;  taking  the  width 


of  this  Court,  for  instance,  is  it  twice  or  three  times  as  wide  ? — T 
do  not  know,  it  is  quite  a  narrow  belt. 

When  you  say  a  narrow  belt,  would  it  be  as  wide  as  this  Court 
or  not?  From  where  you  are  in  the  box,  to  the  other  wall? — 
Oh,  it  is  wider  than  that,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  distance. 

You  can  give  us  your  impression  from  having  seen  it  very  often. 
What  would  be  the  width  of  this  belt  of  wood ;  would  it  be  as  wide 
as  this  Court  is  ? — As  wide  as  this  Court  is  long. 

Take  it  that  way  if  you  like? — I  think  wider  than  that. 

Wider  than  the  length  of  the  Court  ? — I  think  so. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  and  the  gamekeeper's  cottage 
was  on  one  side. 

The  I.nifn  (,'iinci  J i -STICK  :  And  is  it  a  thick  wood  or  was  it  ? — 
No,  single  trees. 

Air.  BAWKTNS:  Am ybody  can  see  through  them ? — Oh,  yes. 

Perfectly  well  ?— Perfectly. 
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I  mean  to  say  then"  is  no  plantation  ? — No  thick  underwood. 
Tlir  LOI:II  I'm  you  go  along  the  road  o*n 

riglit  through  the  trees  to  the  opposite  side  ''. — Certainly, 
;  a  batik  on  one  .side  of  tile  road,  and   on  the  other  thriv  is 
id,  mid  some    low  meadows,  and    thr  gamekeeper*!  00 
I'r.  KKNKAI.Y:  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Imgtli  of  the  planta- 
tion lias  appeared. 

The  1.01:11 CHIKF  Jusin-i:  :  Now,  how  long  does  it  extend  along 
the  road? — Not  very  long. 

Mr.  .lustiee  MI:I.I.OI:  :  A  quarter  of  ;i  mile  'i — No.  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

A  hundred  yards? — More  than  that. 

Mori' than  a  hundred  yards,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile? — 
Well,  I  cannot  measure  distances. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  was  as  much  as  a 
i|ii:irler,  or  half  a  quarter? 

Mr.  .Justice  MKI.I.OI::  No,  not  a  quarter,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  yards. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  one  question  1  want  to  ask  you — you 

yourself  were  in  Court  a  great  deal  during  the  last  Trial  ?  —  Yes, 

1  was  in  rvery  day  of  the  first  part  of  the  Trial  in   1871  until  .July. 

And  you  never  heard  it  suggested  about  this  thumb  until  about 

thr  Tilth  day  V— No. 

Did  you  notice  the  Defendant's  hands  during  theTrial  ? — I  saw 
he  always  wore  gloves. 

On  that  hand,  did  he?— On  his  left  hand. 
On   his  left  hand? — On  his  left  hand  lie  always  wore  a  glove. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  not  on  the  right  hand? — No  ; 
he  had  his  glove  in  his  right  hand,  and  wore  it  on  the  left  hand. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  his 
examination  and  cross-examination.     Now  then,  questions  have 
been  put  to  you,  I  do  not  obsrrve  that  it  is  suggested  to  you  that 
there  was  any  act  of  impropriety  between  you  and  ROGER  in  any 
of  those  places.     I  do  not  hear  that  suggested  to  you? — No. 

I !u'  1  will  ask  you  this  one   general  question  :     Was  then'  any 
act  at  all  improper,  or  did  any  familiarity  pass  between  you  and 
:  in  your  life? — Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  that 
I  most  solemnly  protest. 

1 5ut  as  to  this  place  which  he  suggested — the  Berry  Hill  Plan- 
tation, Fuller  Wood,  and  Water  Lane,  and  Cold  Harbour,  and 
HORSLEY'S  Plantation,  you  were  examined  and  cross-examined  at 
considerable  length  on  the  last  Trial  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  then  that  you  had  ever  been,  in 
any  one  of  those  places,  guilty  of  impropriety,  or  alone  with  ROGER 
Ticmior.NE  ? — No. 

There  was  not  a  question  put  to  you  on  the  subject? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Your  question  is-ambiguous.     Do 
you  mean  that  no  mention  was  made  at  all  of  those  places  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  much  more  searching. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Not  any  of  those  places  were  mentioned  to  you? 
• — Water  Lane  was  mentioned  to  me. 

Was  that  the  only  one  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  the  others  were 
mentioned.     Sevington  Mill  was,  but  not  the  others. 
That  we  know  you  have  denied  to-day  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Not  the  other  places  ? — No,  Water  Lane 
was  mentioned. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Dr.  LIPSCOMBE,  the  gentleman  whose  name  was 
mentioned,  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  Defendant  on  the 
last  Trial  ?— Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  Dr.  LIPSCOMBE'S  evidence  your  name  was 
not  mentioned  once,  I  think  ? — No,  it  was  not.     1  was  in  Court. 
Was  any  question  put  to  you  of  Dr.  Lli'SCOJlBE  having  attended 
you  at  all  at  the  last  trial  ? 

Dr.  KEKEALY  :  I  do  not  know  how  this  is  relevant. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Most  relevant, Dr.  KENEALY.     I 
think  you  should  be  the  last  person  not  to  see  it,  if  you  applied 
your  mind  to  it. 

Dr.  KKNEALA  :  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  hear  my  objection. 
It  assumes  that  the  Defendant  and  his  advisers  were  in  the  same 
position — his  advisers  especially  were  in  the  same  possession  of 
Information  at  the  last  Trial  as  now. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Oh,  no ;  it  is  always  open  to  that 
observation  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  extreme  relevancy  and  of 
extreme  importance  that  up  to  the  time  l^ady  RADCLIFKE  was  in 
the  box  on  the  former  Trial  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  had  pre- 
sented itself. 

Dr.  KJ.NKALV  :  Your  lordship  will  find  if  you  look  at  the  cross- 
c.xaminatioii  that  my  friend  is  rather  in  error  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  I  will  ask  you,  had  you  before  you  were 
floss-examined  this  morning  the  least,  intimation  that  any  question 
was  to  be  put  to  you  about  Dr.  LirscoxiBE  or  any  treatment  by 
him  of  you  ? — No. 

Were  you  asked  to   produce  any  prescription  or  anything  you 
had  had  from  him  ? — No,  never. 
Never  at  all  ? — Never. 

I  will  put  the  question  to  you — Dr.  LirscoMiiK  was  the  ordinary 
family  medical  attendant? — Yes,  he  was  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  IS.Mi. 

And  attended  you  a  nd  your  mother,  and  the  whole  family?- — Ves. 
And  attended  you  in  all  that  he  attended  you  by  your  mother's 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

In  everything? — In  everything. 

Father  Gumi./,  has  been  mentioned — Father  GUIDEZ  is  dead,  I 
believe  ? — He  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:   1  may  rill  your  lordship's  attention  to  this.     1 
think  Lady  HAITI. n  i  i.  -aid   that   it  was  on  the  visit  in  18:)U  that 
iv'rd  that  he  ha<l  taken  too  much.      1  think  that  you  will 
liinl  i  of  that,  corroborating  that,  in  tl 

of  the  l.rith  January.   I 

Was  thai  about  'the  time  that  the  lawyers  were  troubling  him 
about  the  settlements? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  that  did  very  much  annoy  and  worry  him? 

I  did  not  know  it  just  at  the  tinn-. 
The  Loi:ii('im:i-  .lusiiri::  That  is  his  own  explanation,  and  we 

filiation  just  as  it  is. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   Yes.  thriv  it  is. 

The  LORD  Cim  he  explanation  lie  gives  in 

his  Ictt'T  to  Lady  1  >oUt;ilTY. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Mr.  .lustiee  Lrsii  :   I  id  also  it  was  at  the  time  of  a 

tenant-'  ball  when  he  came  of  age? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   It  v. 

The  I  i  ICK  :  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  Seving- 

ton Mill  ;  of  course  you  know  it? — Yes. 

l!y  whom  was  it  occupied  in  1S5:>? — By  an  old  Mrs.  Cui.i.s  and 
her  son  and  daughter. 

Was  she  the  tenant  of  the  mill? — I  think  so. 

HIT  son.  I  suppose,  managed  the  busiin'ss? — I  think  so. 

y  Jived  there  ? — Tliey  lived  there. 

Do  you  remember  what  rooms  they  had  to  live  in  ? — Yes,  I 
remember  one  old-fashioned  looking  room.  I  went  there  with 
Miss 

The  old  lady  who  kept  the  mil),  she  occupied  that  room  with 
her  son  and  daughter? — 1  think  so. 

Was  there  any  other  but  the  one  room  downstairs? — I  do  not 
remember.  A  ni<- ••.  small,  comfortable  house  ;  it  is  an  old- 
fashioned  house. 

Forming  part  of  the  mill  building  ? — 1  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  adjoins  or  not,  but  I  remember  the  building  and  garden. 

Was  it  a  place  you  were  at  all  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  ? — I 
went  there  on  two  or  three  occasions.  I  had  a  great  wish  to  have 
some  kingfishers,  and  Miss  COLES  had  some,  and  she  was  rearing 
some  for  me,  and  that  is  the  occasion  I  iirst  went  there. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  was  more  than  one  sit- 
ting room  occupied  by  the  family  ?  —I  have  no  idea. 
You  do  not  know  at  all  ? — No. 

I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any  room  you  and  ROGER 
could  possibly  have  occupied  to  be  to  yourselves  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  any  other  room  but  that  one. 

The  one  room  inhabited  liy  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter  and 
son  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOR  :  Is  it  a  water  mill  ? — A  water  mill. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE:  I  undeistaud  you  to  say  that  you 
never  saw  any  peculiarity  about  ROGER'S  thumb  ? — I  remember 
his  hands  very  distinctly. 

Just  describe  what  sort  of  liands  had  he? — They  were  long 
and    bony.     He   had    rather   large    joints,   I    think,    pron 
knuckles. 

And  the  hands  bony? — Bony. 

You  must  have  seen  him  walking  very  often,  did  you  observe 
any  peculiarity  about  the  formation  of  his  knees? — No,  he  took 
long  steps  and  rather  bent  his  knees  when  he  walked. 

Was  his  walk  or  gait  a  quick  one  ? — Yes,  he  was  in  the  habit  - 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  room  when  talking  to  us. 

You  never  observed  auv  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  knee? — 
No. 

What  you  would  call  in-kneed? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  converse  in  French  with  him  or 
P-nglish? — Oh,  English.  I  did  not  like  to  talk  French  ;  he  pre- 
ferred talking  French,  but  I  did  not  like  talking  French. 

But  you  do  understand  French  very  well,  do  not  you  ? — Yes, 
!  I  understand  it. 

But  he  preferred  to  talk  French  ? — He  preferred  to  talk  French. 
Did  he  usually  talk  French  or  English  to  you? — lie  always 
talked  English  to  me. 

Did  he  use  French  words? — Yes,  very  frequently,  and  French 
idioms  and  expressions,  and  he  sang  some  French  songs. 

Did  you  know  of  any  application  he  made  either  from  your 
father  or  mother,  to  either  of  them,  to  be  allowed  to  correspond 
witli  you? — I  heard  afterwards  that  he  had  asked  my  mother' 
Did  you  hear  that  from  your  mother? — Yes. 
That  he  had  asked  your  mother's  leave  ? — Yes. 
And  what  answer  did  he  receive  ? — She  did  not  wish  it. 
And  lie  never  did  correspond  ? — Never. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  1  ought  to  have  called  attention  in  Mr. 
(iosHinn's  evidence,  but  perhaps  I  may  now,  to  the  Defendant's 
cross-examination.  There  was  a  half  suggestion  that  the  refer, 
the  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  might  have  been  a  reference  tc 
II  \MII.TON.  your  lordship  may  remember.     If  you  will  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  of  these  pages  you  will  see,  ••  Did  the  whole 
packet  relate  to  your  cousin — a  part  of  it — yes,  the  whole  of  it 
related,   I  believe.     Q.   Both? — Both.     Q.  Both  documents  re- 
lal.  il  to  your  cousin? — Yes.  Q.  And  were  those  private  wish' 
intentions  whieli,  in   your  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  you  say  you 
had    left  as  you  intended  to  have  them  carried  out  if  you  lived, 
that  you  had  confided  to  Mr.  YINIT.NT  GOSFORI)  ? — ^ 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  my  friend  • 
by  half  suggestions.    I  asked  the  question,  and  my  friend  imagines 
a  good  deal  more  than  he  is  justified  in  imagining. 
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Sir  JAMES  PERCIVAL  PICKFORD  RADCLIFFE,  Bart., 


Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKV. 

Are  you  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  has  just  been  examined  ? 
— I  am. 

We  have  heard  that  you  were  married  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1854?— It  ia  no. 

At  any  period  of  your  life  were  you  acquainted  with  ROGER 
CHARLES  TICHBOUNE,  the  son  of  JAMES  TICHBORNE? — I  was. 

When  and  where  were  you  acquainted  with  him  ? — I  think  it 
was  in  the  year  1848,  at  Burton  Constable,  in  Yorkshire.  I  was 
on  a  visit  there  a  little  after  Christmas.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
to  a  day,  but  either  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  spent  about  a  fortnight  there  with  him.  I  believe  I 
spent  myself  a  considerably  longer  time  ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
11  exactly  what  length  of  time  I  stopped  on  that  visit.  I 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  visiting  there. 

AVhat  period  was  it  you  spent  with  him? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  about  a  fortnight. 

Is  that  Sir  CLIFFORD  CONSTABLE'S? — It  was  Sir  CLIFFORD 
-TABLE'S  at  that  time,  now  it  is  Sir  TALBOT  CONSTABLE'S. 

Was  ROGER  a  student  at  Stonyhurst  then? — He  was  on  a  vaca- 
tion from  Stonyhurst. 

During  that  fortnight  you  speak  of  didyouknow  him  intimately  ? 
—Yes,  very  intimately.  We  were  two  quite  young  fellows 
in.T.  I  was  about,  I  suppose,  two  or  three  and  twenty,  and 
he  was  I  know  about  nineteen. 

And  were  you  constantly  together  day  by  day,  and  conversing 
together? — Certainly,  constantly  together;  dining  both  in  the 
same  house,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  CLIFFORD  CONSTABLE. 

Were  there  any  amusements  you  remember  going  on  at  that 
— Yes,  perfectly — acting  among  other  things.  The  late 
Lady  CONSTABLE  was  exceedingly  fond  of  acting,  and  we  used 
frequently  to  get  up  little  plays.  Sometimes  they  were  regular 
formal  plays  which  were  prepared  some  time  beforehand  ;  and  at 
other  times  they  wore  just  little  plays,  little  amusements  got  up 
for  the  afternoon,  quite  impromptu  sort  of  plays. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  see  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  in  one  of 
her  letters  calls  them  "Acting  Charades"? — Yes,  we  used  to 
act  charades  occasionally,  and  at  other  times  little  Frencli  plays. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y:  Do  you  remember  performing  for  example 
a  French  Vaudeville  ? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  it  ? — No ;  but  I  can  recollect  perfectly 
well  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  play. 

Did  ROGER  perform  in  that  Vaudeville  with  you? — Yes. 

I  •presume  they  were  played  in  the  French  language? — Ye.s,  it 
was  in  French. 

Do  you  remember  whether  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  performed  more 
than  once  ? — -My  recollection  does  not  serve  me  in  that  matter. 
My  recollection  simply  serves  me  in  the  incidents  in  that  play, 
because  I  recollect  we  were  two  students  in  it  ;  and  I  recollect 
perfectly  our  playing  the  part  of  two  students ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  we  frequently  did :  it  was  a  common  afternoon  or  evening 
amusement. 

During  thai  period,  did  ym  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
him,  that  if  In-  lived  you  would  be  able  to  recognise  him? — I 
v>t  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  should  recollect  him.  Ire- 
member  his  appearance  very  well  in<l 

Was  tliat  the  only  time  you  saw  K'»;KI:  ?—  That  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  met  him. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  there  all  the  time  he  was 
there  ;  whether  he  left  you  there  when  you  kit, '! — That  1  do  not 
recoil 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  ROGER  dancing  the  cancan  there  before 
the  ladies  ? — Oh,  dear  no  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  1  am  quite  positive 
that  Lady  CONSTABLE  would  never  have  permitted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  pag«-  lull,  my  lord. 

The  WITNF.SS  :  Then;  was  always  a  great  deal  of  society  in  the 
house.  There  was  in  the  house  all  the  time  I  recollect  it  a  number 
of  people  and  first  rate  society. 

Mr.  Ser j  eant  PARKY  :  Persons  of  rank  ? — Certainly ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  dance  that  could  not  be  possibly  danced  before  people  of  that 
rank  in  society. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  plaintiff  coming  over  lien.'  to 

i  lie  baronetcy? — Well,  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time, 

but  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  came  over — not  very  many 

months.     The  first  thing  we  heard  of  it  we  heard  of  it  through 

I  believe  you  were  desirous  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  him  ? 
— The  very  first  we  heard  of  him — it  was  our  first  wish. 

You  mean  you  and  your  wife  ? — Yes,  and  when  f  say  "  we,"  1 
mean  Lady  Doi  ause  we  were  all  three  agreed  in  the 

mat  t 

Now  in  order  to  carry  out  that  wish,  did  you  seek  an  interview 
with  him,  and  did  you  have  an  interview  with  him  on  the  «th 

ih,  18IJ7? 

You  are  nesting  of  the  interview  at   ('loydon   I  presume? — 
other  difficulties  that  rather  led  up  to  that 

interview.     We  went,  first  of  all,  purposely  to  London,  in  »rder 
riew  with  him.     it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
'titters  at  all.     It  was  merely  our  own  wish  to  see  whether 
l:.o<,i.i:  or  not.     We  took  an  oppdrtui'ity  of  , 

'  and  Mr;;.    '  We  heard  that  h.>  WHS 

ntly  down  at  Winchester,  and  wo  thought  we  sho 


able  to  see  him  by  that  means,  but  we  did  not,  on  that  occasion, 
although  I  saw  Mr.  HOLMES  and  had  a  conversation  with  him, 
and  he  offered  to  make  an  appointment  with  us  at  Tichborne, 
which  appointment  was  never  carried  out. 

Was  any  appointment  actually  made  at  Tichborne? — There 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Mr.  HOLMES  actually  said 
he  could  get  an  appointment,  and  I  fancy  there  was  a  telegram 
or  something  sent  down  afterwards  to  say  the  company  could  not 
come  down,  but  there  was  not  a  regular  stated  appointment. 

You  made  then  efforts  to  sec  him  in  which  you  were  not 
successful  ? — I  did. 

When  did  you  see  him  the  first  time  ? — I  saw  him  at  Croydon. 

Have  you  the  date  of  that? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date.  It 
was  some  time  in  March,  I  believe. 

The  8th  March,  1867  ?— Yes,  it  would  be. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  was  a  correspondence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  How  came  that  interview  about  ? — My 
wife,  I  and  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  went  down  to  Croydon.  I  forget 
whether  that  interview  was  arranged  by  Mr.  HOLMES,  or  not,  but 
I  fancy  it  was  not,  because  several  lei  ters  passed  between  me  and 
Mr.  HOLMES. 

That  was  subsequently? — That  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  us  come  to  the  interview. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  My  lord,  there  was  a  correspondence  on  this 
interview  ;  if  my  friend  does  not  put  it  in  I  will. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  After  or  before. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  there  was  one  before. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  believe  not  I  am  aware  of  a  letter  ;  I 
am  aware  there  was  a  correspondence  between  the  two  interviews, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  was  one  before  the  8th  of  March. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  recollect  now.  I  remember  Mr.  HOLMES  at 
the  time  I  told  you  that  I  saw  him  down  at  Winchester  told  us 
that  we  could  see  him  any  day  we  liked  at  Croydon.  He  gave  us 
his  address  at  Essex  something. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that  interview 
of  the  8th  of  March,  1867,  see  the  Defendant?— I  did. 

Who  went  with  you? — Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  went,  audMrs.  TOWNLEY, 
and  Mr.  PLOW  u  EN.  (rOSFORD,  I  think,  went  down  with  us  in  the 
train,  but  he  did  not  go  with  us  in  the  cab  up  to  Essex  house  or 
cottage. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  went  to  Essex  Lodge?— Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  did  you  there  inquire  for  the  De- 
fendant?— 1  did.  I  got  out  of  the  cab  first,  and  went  up  and 
inquired  for  the  Defendant,  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home. 

Do  you  remember  going  into  the  house? — I  went  into  the 
house  with  Mrs.  TOWNLEY. 

Did  you  leave  your  wife  with  Mr.  PI.OWDEN  in  the  cab  at  the 
i  door? — Mr.  I'LOWDKN  was  outside  and  she  was  inside. 

Xow  you  went  with  Mrs.  TOWNLEY? — I  did. 

And  whom  did  you  see? — We  were  shown  into  a  room — like  a 
sort  of  back  drawing-room — there  was  nobody  in  it  at  the  moment. 

Whom  did  you  then  see  ? — Presently  the  Claimant  came  out 
from  another  room,  which  was  in  front,  through  folding  doors, 
and  he  came  into  the  room,  and  he  accosted  either  me  or  Mrs. 
TOWNLEY  first,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  KATTIE." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .1 1  STICE  :  Then  he  must  have  addressed  Mrs. 

TOWNI.EY  by  saying,  ••  How  do  you  do,  KATTIE  ?  " — Yes,  he  ad- 

1  Mrs.  TOWXLEY.     Well,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  one 

of  the  first  things  I  said  to  him  was,  "  When  did  we  last  meet?  " 

He  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  KATTIE  "  ? — Yes, 

Diil  you  put  that  question  to  him  before  your  wife  came  in,  or 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  it  was  the  first  thing  I  said  to  him. 

You  had  not  at  that  time  fetched  her  in  ? — No,  I  did  not  fetch 
her  in  as  it  happened  at  all.  I  will  relate  presently  how  it 
occurred.  I  cannot  at  this  present  moment  recollect  whether  he 
accosted  me  first,  or  whether  he  accosted  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  first. 
Most  probably  he  would  accost  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  as  the  lady  first, 
but  I  do  recollect  that  he  accosted  one  of  the  two  within  a  few 
seconds  and  said  "  KATTIE." 

"  When  did  we  last  meet  "? — "  When  did  we  last  meet." 

What  was  the  answer? — He  said,  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
before,"  or  "  1  do  not  recollect  seeing  you  before."  It  was  one 
of  these  two.  1  think  he  said,  ''  1  have  never  seen  you  before. 
I  only  know  you  married  my  cousin." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  accent  he 
talked  to  you  with  as  regards  language? — lie  spoke,  in  a  sort  of 
attempted  broken  English — "  How — do — you — do  ?  "  That  sort 
of  style.  "  When— did — we — meet?"  "How — are — you?" 
That  sort  of  style.  Perhaps  not  as  I  am  at  this  instant  making 
it,  but  that  style  of  talking. 

And  he  continued  speaking  in  that  style,  did  he  ? — He  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  conversation,  more  or  less  ;  but  now  and 
then  he  appeared  to  lose  it,  when  he  got  a  little  excited  ;  he 
returned  again  to  it  every  now  and  then. 

Now,  then,  you  told  us  what  he  said  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, "When  did  we  last  meet?  "  How  was  it  then  your  wife 
was  brought  into  the  room? — Oh  !  but  she  was  not  brought  in 
for  some  little  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  go  on? — I  cannot  tell  you  all 
the  conversation  that  occurred.  Wo  all  three  sal  down  and 
began  to  converse.  Several  things  were  said.  Mrs.  TOWNLEY 
asked  him  different  questions.  I  do  not  quite  recollect  what  they 
were,  but  she  held  a  conversation  more  or  less  with  him  more 
than  I  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  you  do  not  remember  that  conver- 
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Ration  ? — I  do  not  exactly.     I  rcmrmber  one  thing  the  said  per- 
fectly.    She  asked  liiin,  '"•  Where  did  we  I: 

She  did? — Mrs.  Towxu v  asked  him  that — "Where  did  we 
last  meet?''  hut  whether  before  my  wife  was  brought  into  the 
room  or  after  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  I  think  it  was  before. 

Do  you  remember  IMS  answer  to  that? — Yes,  I  do.  lie  said, 
••  We  met  last  at  Tichboruo,"  or  some  such  tiling  as  that. 

I  ID  you  remember  any  more  of  the  conversation  that  took  place 
before  your  wife-  came  in? — Xo,  I  do  not. 

How  was  it  she  came  to  be  sent  for,  or  brought  into  the  room? 
— Mrs.  TOWXI.KV  said,  "  I  have  got  a  cousin  I  have  left  in  the 
cab  below.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  see  her?"  He 
said,  "Oli!  dear,  no,1' and  she  got  up.  I  was  rising  to  do  so, 
but  Mrs.  TOWNI.KV  got  up  quicker  and  went  out  of  the  room  and 
fetched  my  wife  in.  Mrs.  TOWXLEY  did  not  mention  the  name  or 
say  who  the  cousin  was.  Then  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  came  in,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  her  or  spoke  to  her — 1  will  not  be  positive 
whether  IK;  shook  hands  with  her:  he  bowed  or  shook  hands — 
but  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point. 

What  did  he  say?— He  said,  "How  do  you  do,  LUCY,"  or 
'•  Mrs.  TOWNLEY,"  one  of  the  two. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Quite  positive,  no  doubtabout  it. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it? — It  was  about  three;  before 
three,  I  fancy. 

Whot  sort  of  light  was  there  in  the  room? — A  very  light  room. 
There  was  a  large  window  to  the  room. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  were  one  or  two  windows  in 
the  room  ? — Well,  it  was  one  very  large — that  I  am  quite  positive 
of,  but  whether  there  was  any  more  light  in  the  room,  I  cannot 
say. 

But,  however,  there  was  full  light  in  the  room? — A  very  light 
room  ;  a  small  room  with  a  very  large  window. 

Now,  if  you  will  go  on  with  the  conversation  after,  "  How  do 
you  do,  Lucv,"  or  "  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  "  ? — Then,  I  think  the  next 
thing  he  asked  was,  "  How  is  Mr.  TOWXLEY." 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Still  addressing  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE? — Yes, 
my  wife.  She  then  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  and  my  wife 
both  sat  down,  and  I  sat  down,  and  they  began  to  converse  about 
different  subjects. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  say  anything  upon  his 
inquiring  of  your  wife  for  Mr.  TOWNLEY  ?  Did  you  make  any 
remark  ? — Xo,  I  made  no  remark.  I  remarked  it  to  myself.  I 
saw  it  at  once,  but  I  did  not  make  any  remark  to  him. 

Well  ? — Then  they  began  to  talk  about  different  things.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  whole  conversation,  I  can  only  recollect 
different  little  bits  of  the  conversation.  The  matters  they  talked 
about  were  more  matters  they  were  conversant  with  than  I  was. 
Therefore,  I  did  not  speak  very  much  ;  but  I  made  a  few  observa- 
tions myself.  At  one  time  I  saw  the  conversation  was  slacking — or 
before  that  I  must  tell  you,  after  they  had  talked  some  time,  !.e 
still  believing  them  to  be  just  the  contrary  of  what  they  really 
were,  I  should  think  they  talked  for  four  or  five  minutes,  or  a 
considerable  time,  I  cannot  say  the  exact  length  of  time,  but  ? 
considerable  time,  and  he  was  under  the  delusion  that  Mrs. 
TOWXLEY  was  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  was  Mrs. 
TOWNLEY — that  is  quite  positive. 

For  some  time? — Yes,  for  some  time  ;  and  at  last  I  perceived 
that  the  two  ladies  were  getting  rather  into  a  dilemma,  they  were 
asking  questions  which  made  it  exceedingly  puzzling,  forgetting 
they  were  acting  the  parts,  one  of  Mrs.  TOWXLEY,  and  the  other  i 
of  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  and  they  were  making  quite  a  puzzle  of  the 
whole  thing ;  so  I  saw  it  must  come  to  a  finale  some  how  or  other ;  [ 
and  I  thought  he  would  discover  which  was  which  by  the  ques- 
tions they  were  putting  to  him  ;  and  so  I  thought  I  would  put  it 
to  him,  and  prove  that  he  did  not  know  which  was  which  ;  so  I 
said  to  him,  "Are  you  quite  positive  that  you  are  speaking  to 
your  right  cousins?"  and  then  immediately  he  said,  "Ah!  I 
perceive  now  that  you,"  looking  at  Mrs.  TOWNLEY,  "  are  LUCY, 
and  you  are  KATTIE,  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE,  because  you  look  older," 
or  "you  are  older,"  or  some  such  remark  as  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  After  that  did  the  conversation  still  go 
on  ? — It  went  on  but  it  slackened  after  a  time  very  much,  and  I 
made  a  remark  to  the  Claimant  and  said  to  him,  "  Now,  come, 
surely  you  two  cousins —  '  Of  course  I  was  considering  him 
as  the  cousin  during  that  time — "  cannot  you  two  cousins  speak  to 
some  matters  that  occurred  at  Tichborne  whilst  you  were  there  ?  " 
and  he  looked  in  this  sort  of  way  (describing)  and  said,  "  We — 

did — pick — flowers  " he  said  after  a  time.     That  was  the  only 

reply  that  he  made.  I  suppose  I  may  observe  he  made  a  very 
different  answer  to  that,  as  he  said  when  I  met  him  it  was  a  very 
pointed  thing. 

Be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  conversation  first? — But  the 
answer  he  said  I  gave  to  that  question  was  absolutely  false.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  notes,  the  answer  the  Claimant  gave  to  the 
question  1  put  to  him,  he  swore  before  the  Court  that  when  I  put 
that  question  to  him — "  Cannot  you  two  cousins  recollect  some- 
thing that  occurred  at  Tichborne  "  he  answered,  "  What  is  it  to 
you  what  passed  between  me  and  my  cousin?" 
I  have  not  forgotten  that? — No  more  have  I. 
It  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  shall  call  attention  to  it 
presently,  and  ask  you  distinctly  whether  he  ever  said  anything  of 
the  kind? — Most  decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :   I  daresay  your  lordship  may  remember 

The  1 .01  ii  CHIKF  JUSTICE:  Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  have  it  on  my  notes  to  put  at  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  .Justice   Mn.i.ci: :   Will  you  give  us  the  reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :  1'age  UiL'1.).  If  convenient  I  will  refer  to 
it  now. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.M:I:V  :  Did  he,  when  you  said  to  him — "Now 
here  are  your  two  cousins  who  knew  you,  cannot  you  talk  about 
old  times  "? — I  do  not  think  1  said  "two  cousins."  I  think  I  said 
"your  cousin,''  meaning  my  wife,  because  I  knew  they  had  been 
together  at  Tirliliomc. 

Did  he  then  say  at  that  interview  with  youthen  or  at  any  other 
time — "  What  happened  between  her  and  me  in  old  times  IB'K: 
and  will  never  come  to  you  "? — Most  decidedly  nothing  of  the 
kind  or  approaching  it.     The  reply  he  made  was — "We — did — 
pick — flowers." 

Now  if  you  will  continue  your  report  of  the  conversation,  do 
you  remember  your  wife  asking  the  same  question  as  you  . 
to  when    they  last  met  ? — Yes,  I  do  recollect  her  asking  that 
question. 

What  answer  did  he  give? — I  think  that  she  put  that  question 
after  he  knew  which  was  her. 

Well  I  have  come  to  that  time  when  you  had  revealed  to  whom 
he  was  talking  ? — Yes,  after  he  knew  that  he  said  he  had  la.-' 
her  at  Tichborne,  because  he  had  previously  made  the  sai 
mark  to  Mrs.  TOWXLEY,  fancying  she  was  my  wife.     That  was  be- 
fore my  wife  came  into  the  room  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
He  said  he  had  last  seen  her  at  Tichborne,  and  on  my  wife  again 
putting  the  question  in  her  own  person,  he  made  the  same  answer 
— "  We  last  met  at  Tichborne." 

Did  he  say  any  particular  time,  or  allude  to  any  particular 
event  ? — I  think  he  did. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  about  Sir  KDWARD'S 
illness? — Yes,  1  think  he  did;  but  you  see  I  did  not  know  the 
whole  history,  and  I  did  not  pay  great  attention  to  those  points. 

Will  you  go  on? — I  remember  amongst  other  things — I  cannot 
recollect  everything  that  was  said — but  I  recollect  one  very 
pointed  thing  that  he  said.  He  said  that  "  Ineed  not  now  make  any 
more  secret  about  it.  I  have  the  captain  and  I  have  seven  or 
eight  of  the  sailors  that  were  saved  with  me."  I  particular  re- 
member his  making  that  statement. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Are  you  sure  he  mentioned  the 
captain  ? — Quite  positive,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  positive, 
as  to  the  number  of  sailors  saved  with  him.  My  impression  is 
that  he  said  seven  or  eight,  but  he  mentioned  a  great  number. 

Of  the  crew,  or  how  did  he  say? — "  Of  the  sailors,"  I  think  he 
said,  "  that  were  saved  with  me."  But  he  did  not  say  the  sailors 
of  the  '  Bella,'  but  he  said,  "  the  sailors  that  were  saved  with  me," 
because  it  occurred  to  me  afterwards,  whether  he  meant  the '  Bell.i ' 
or  the  other  ship. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  remember  your  wife  asking  any 
question  about  the  regiment  in  Ireland  ? — I  do. 

What  was  that  ? — I  recollect  her  asking  him  where  he  was  quar- 
tered in  Ireland,  and  I  recollect  his  mentioning  different  places 
where  he  said  he  was  quartered,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them. 

You  do  not? — No  ;  I  did  not  know  the  places  he  was  quartered 
at,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention,  but  I  remember  his  men- 
tioning the  places. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  being  said  about  JOHN  MOORE? — 
Yes ;  that  JOHN  MOORE  had  behaved  very  badly  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  left  him  abroad,  I  think.  I  know  he  said  that  JOHN  MOORE 
had  behaved  very  badly  to  him. 

Is  that  the  whole  of  the  conversation  at  that  time  ? — I  recollect 
one  thing,  his  saying  to  Mrs.  TOWXLEY.  She  asked  him  where 
Townley  was,  and  he  said  it  was  near  Bath.  I  remember  that. 

Where  is  Townley? — It  is  up  in  Yorkshire — up  in  the  W.-*t 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  near  Bath? — Oh  dear  no,  it  is  up  in 
Yorkshire.  I  do  not  know  where  the  nearest  town  is,  but  it  i« 
up  in  Yorkshire.  It  may  be  in  Lancashire.  It  is  somewhere  near. 

Have  you  yourself  ever  been  to  Townley  ?— Xo,  I  have  never 
been  to  Townley.  1  do  not  know  the  whereabouts — somewhere 
near  Burnley,  1  think,  but  it  is  merely  guess  woik. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOI:  :  That  is   Lancashire? — Well,  I  beli 
ia,  but  I  was  never  there  in  my  life.  I  only  know  tin •  \\  hereabouts. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  I  believe  Burnley  is  in  Lancashire  ? — It 
may  be — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  knew  it  was  not  near  I'.ath.  that  is  all. 
Do  you  remember  saying  anything  to  him  about  Lady  I  )(>U';HTY  ? 
— Oh  yes,  I  reproached  him  ;  1  asked  him  why  lie  had  not  gone  to 
Lady  DOUOHTT,  because  1  knew  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  exceedingly 
attached  to  ROGER.  1  have  often  heard  her  speak  most  affection- 
ately of  ROGER,  and  many  times  heard  her  say,  before  we  heard 
of  this  man  claiming  to  be  ROGER,  that  she  felt  convinced  that  if 
<  ROGER  turned  up,  that  she  would  be  the  first  person  to  whom 
he  would  come.  Well,  1  put  it  to  him  that  I  thought  he  was  be- 
having very  unkindly  to  her  in  not  going  to  her  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  he  said  he  had  heard  unkind  things  she  had  B 
him.  He  had  seen  it  in  writing,  or  had  seen  it  in  a  letter  that 
he  had  heard  she  had  called  him  an  imposter.  There  \\. 
another  matter  I  put  to  him.  I  said  I  thought  he  was  behaving 
;  exceedingly  ungratefully  to  the  widow  of  his  uncle,  Sir  I. 
DoriiTiiy  ;  tint  Sir  K.mvAiiD  DOUGHTY  had  been  exceedingly  kind 
to  him  in  leaving  to  him  property  which  he  might,  have  left  to  his 
own  daughter. 

That  is  the  impression  you   had  of  5:r  EDWARD  DOUGHTY'S 
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powers  ?  —  It  was  not  impression,  but  it  was  the  fact.  The  prop- 
erty at  Tichborne  I  referred  to,  1  knew  the  whole  history  of  it. 
What  did  he  say  to  that  V—  1  thought  this  would  be  rather  a 
crucial  point  putting  that  to  him  ;  and  he  said,  "  Oil,  I  made  that 
all  right  in  Paris."  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  because  I 
knew  ROGER  had  made  his  will  in  London,  and  that  Mr.  SLAUGH- 
TER had  made  his  will. 

knew  that  from  the  knowledge  you  hal  of  the  family?  — 

' 


Perfect  knowledge,  and  knew  all  about  ROGER'S  will,  of  course. 

And  he  answered  you,  "  I  made  that  all  right  in  Paris  "  ?  —  "  I 
made  that  all  right  in  Paris." 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  Mr.  GOSFORD  ?  — 
Yes  ;  he  said  GOSFORD  had  behaved  badly  to  him,  and  I  think  he  re- 
ferred to  the  meeting  he  had  with  GOSFORD  previously  to  that,  and  I 
think  he  said  that  GOSFORD  knew  a  great  many  things  that  he  had 
told  him  were  true,  and  that  he  pretended  not  to  know  them. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  what  he  said  on  that  subject,  but  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

How  long  did  this  interview  last  ?  —  For  some  time  there  was 
nothing  said  at  all,  the  parties,  as  I  told  you,  remained  in  a  sort 
of  - 

How  did  this  interview   conclude'  —  It  concluded  at  last,  I 


believe,  by  my  siying  that  we  should  miss  a  train,  and  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  There  ia  another  little  incident  I  should  like  to 
mention  about  the  doorway. 

About  slamming  the  door  ? — Yes. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  that,  but  I  was  taking  you  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  about  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Yes,  I  intended  to  give  the  contradictious 
of  this  gentleman  first,  but  I  will  ask  now.  Did  you  slam  the 
door  in  Lady  TICHHORSE'S  face,  or  anything  of  the  kind? — I  did 
not  know  that  Lady  TICUBOHNE  was  there. 

Did  you  see  her  at  all? — No  ;  I  saw  her  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
house,  at  the  window,  she  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  I  was 
sitting  with  my  back  to  the  door,  and  I  happened  to  turn  round 
and  to  perceive  the  door  was  partially  open  ;  it  was  near  the 
beginning.  Now  I  recollect  the  reason  why.  I  had  an  idea  in 
my  mind  that  there  was  some  person  probably  in  the  next  room 
listening  to  the  conversation,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
close  the  door,  and  I  quietly  got  up  and  did  close  the  door ;  that 
is  exactly  what  occurred. 

Was  the  Defendant  agitated  when  you  did  that  ? — He  made  no 
remark  at  all. 
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Or  irritated  ;  or  did  he  express  aoger  of  any  sort  to  you  ? — 1 
think  soon  after  that  he  said  something  about  his  wishing  us  to 
see  Lady  TICHIJOP.NE.  I  think  it  was  soon  after  my  closing  the 
door. 

What  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  must  tell  you  first  he  said, 
"Will  you  not  see  mamma?"  I  said,  "We  have  not  come  to 
see  Lady  TICH HOUSE,  we  have  come  to  see  you."  'I  hose  were  the 
words  I  11 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  JCSTICE  :  Hut  did  he  make  any  complaint? — • 
About  my  closing  the  door? 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AI:RV  :  About  your  closing  the  door? — Oh,  dear 
no  ;  I  did  not  remark  at  the  time  that  he  actually  observed  it ;  I 
simply  shut  the  door.  It  is  not  what  he  stated,  I  think. 

The  Loi:i)  CHII.J  .Ji  mCB:   What  page  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Ifi.'J'i. 

Did  he  tell  you  with  reference  to  slamming  the  door? — He 
made  any  observation  about  it. 

lint  did  lie  tell  you  sii'-li  conduct  agitated  or  irritated  him  too 
much;  he  could  not  .-in.swer  your  question  ? — Oh,  dear,  no  ;  he 
never  made  any  such  observation. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  this  first  interview  was  anything  said  by 
•out  his  lawyers  at  any  time,  or  was  that  subsequently  ? — 


Yes.  I  said  to  him,  "Will  you  recount  to  me  some  matter?" 
First  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  that  when  he  spoke  about  this  cap- 
tain and  crew,  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  trying  to  draw  on 
the  conversation  towards  his  loss,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  loss,  and  I  wished  to  draw  the  con- 
versation towards  HOGER  TICHBORNE'S  excursions  or  travels  in 
South  America,  about  which  I  did  know,  and  so  I  said  to  him, 
"  Will  you  tell  us,"  or  "  Relate  to  us  more  of  your  adventures 
in  South  America."  "  No,  my  lawyers  tell  me  I  must  not  talk 
upon  that  subject."  lie  shut  me  up  at  once. 

You  say  you  said  you  would  lose  your  train,  and  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  going.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  you  were  going 
out? — Yes,  the  two  ladies  went  out  first  and  I  was  following 
them,  and  he  stopped  me,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  will  you  tell  KATTIE 
that  I  have  got  the  little  black  cross  "  or  "crucifix" — I  think  he 
said — cross  "that  she  gave  me."  I  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it." 

You  are  quite  sure  he  said  "  the  little  black  cross  "  or  "  cruci- 
fix "  ? — Quite  positive.  Then  I  went  straight  down  to  the  carriage 
and  mentioned  it,  and  asked  her  then  and  there  about  it,  and  w.is 
coming  back  again,  but  the  door  was  closed.  I  said,  "We  had 
better  not  ring  again,  and  if  we  want  to  find  out  anything  more 
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about  it  we  had  better   ;eck  another  interview.      Besides  it  will  be 
Mod  by  whii-h  « 

U  my  oi.|. 
Ila.l   you   at    that    interview  fonued  an   opinion  as  to  w: 

or  not? — My  notion  at  that 
time  M  on    ..)    IJti.ii  3  TlCHBOBHE'S   01 

have   le.l  me  to  i  opinion,  whether 

what   this    man    w;us.    but   tie 

nothing  in    my   ;  i.   of  what   .  ,  about    him,  ami 

^ht  the  answers  he  made  were  extremely  extraordinary. 
Ill  pursuance  of  your  d,  another   interview  did   von 

wr;  to  Mr.  HOLMES? — I  did. 

Mr.  Justice   MEI.I.OI::    You  are  sure   you  put  questions  to   him. 
I  am  sure  I  put  the  questions  to  him  I  have  told   you. 
I  meant  looking  at  i:  ut  he  says  you  put  no  question 

to  him  ? — What !  he  says  so  ? 

Y.  But  1  said  exactly  what  I  have  told  you. 

••He  never  put  any  question  to  me  "?— I  have  told  you  exactly 
what  occurred. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.\Rl:Y  :   Is  this  a  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Ho[.M!> 

(handing it)?— It ii  the  first  letter  I  wrote  aft.  !,im.  to 

the  best  of  my  recollection. 
Master  COCKWRX  : 

••Kensington  Hotel,  March  sth. 
TOWN-LEY,  Mrs.  KADCLUTK,  and  myself  went 

down  this  afternoon  to  see  your  client.  We  regret  to  say  that 
we  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  our  interview,  we  should  require 
some  further  conversation  before  we  could  reall 

ilyknew.     We  tried  to 
::tly  failed   in    inspiring   him  with 

me.  1  nfortunately  the  (rain  compelled  us  "to  curtail  DOT 
visit,  therefore  we  think  that  for  all  parties  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  he  would  kindly  meet  us  at  our  hotel  on 
v  next,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  an  answer  to 
morrow  (Saturday)  by  as  early  a  post  as  possible,  and  name  the 
hour-I  am,  yours  truly,  <;  j.  P.  RAD 

:ix  HOLMES 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAIIRV:  Now,  did  you  receive  this  in  answer? 
(Handing) ?— This  cannot  be  the  answer. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Then  let  me  have  the  letter  of  the  loth 
of  March. 

Master  COCKHURX  :  I  have  not  got  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  These  letters  came  in  the  most  confused  way  • 
some  by  messenger  and  some  by  post. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  set  out. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  and  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  is  to 
be  found  in  documents  published  by  Mr  Hoi  MES 

Mr  Justice  LUSH:  Yes,  but  this  very  letter  is  set  out  in  the 
1  Defendant  s  cross-examination. 

The  WITNESS  :  Is  there  anything  said  there  about  my  appoint- 
ment for  Sunday  ? 

Master  COCKBURN:  Yes. 

Mr  HAWKINS:  "  I  shall  not  sec  Sir  Roasn  until  this  cvc-nin- 
will  suttf hn°"T  '"'^  Whether  VOUr  aPP0'ntment  for  Sunday 

:  Then  it  is  correct ;  that  is  what  puzzled  me 
Master  OOCKBCBN: 

"  X>  Poultry  London  E.C.  9  March  18G7. 
MR— 1  am  glad   that  you  &  Mrs  TOWNLEY  saw  Sir 
ROGKB  TiCHBORNE  yesterday  at  Essex  Lodge.     The  more  he  sees 
of  his  relationsthe  sooner  I  am  convinced  will  a  satisfactory  endiu<* 
be  put  to  their  doubts  &  uncertainties.     But  he  tells  mo  that  it 
was  most  painful  to  him  your  declining  to  see  his  mama.     I  shall 
not  sec  Sir  ROGER  until  this  evening  and  therefore  can, 
whether  your  appointment  for  Sunday  will  suit  him.     I  am  sure 
that  personally  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you.     I  will  write  you 
again  to-night  if  the  post  serves,  I  am,  Your  truly. 

;•  J.  P.  KADCUEIE,  Esqre.,  South  Kensington  Hotel"    ""^ 
The  A\  ITNESS  :  Yes,  that  is  right. 

March?CrJeant  PARI!V  :  Y°U  ^  y°U  have  D0t  a  letter  of  the  10th 

Master  COCKBURN  :  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  After  this  was  an  appointment  made  or 
how  came  you  to  see  the  Defendant  upon  the  second  occasion  ?_ 
There  was  an  appointment  made  and  an  appointment  broken 

1  do  not  want  to  go  through  "    '      *^"  * 
afterwards'? — \\< 

\\  as  that  tin-  1  L'th  March?— The  day  we  went  down  toCrovdon 
1  uo  not  remember  the  date. 

Now  who  went  with  you  on  that  occasion  ?— Mrs.  TOWNLFY 
Mrs.  and  M.ss  N ANGLE  ;  my  wife  was  also  to  have  been?,  party,' 
but  she  missed  the  tram.  I  met  them  at  Victoria  Station,  and  she 
did  not  come  in  time.  She  had  some  engagement 

Now  where  did  you  go  to?— I  went  to  Essex  Lodge. 

(Just  recollect ? — .No    not  to   *<'"*»"—    T  __i_  _      -*    " 


Was  that  No.  .;,  Sydcnham-road  y_Xo.  ;;,  Sy,lenham-road. 
Did_you  hnd  the  I.etenth,,,,  there  or  not?_fie  was  not,  there. 
at  CroyJon?-Yre     '  'ad'eS  there'  and  did  ?™  go  Essex  Lodge 
SC£rt&P!*£*^«^l*  "  '""•  ">""• 


And  ditl  you  diive  Lack  with   him  in  the  cab?— Yes,  lasted 
him  to  come  back  in  the  cab  which  I  brought. 
The  LORD  Cini  I     .1      nCE:    Mr.    HOLMES  had   a  i, 

ion  '! 
AJr.  Serjeant   1'  at  Sy.ieiiliam-road. 

:    his  making  the   remark 
tad:   '-.Mama   must  not  know  tint    I   hai 
I  do  not  know  what  he   rcfeir.-,!  to,  !• 
.1  for  him  and  went  into  the  house,  and  saw  him  in 
drawing-room  that  I  had  seen  him  1., 

The  LORD  Cm  :   What  is  the  r. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARBT  ?— 1629-30,  and  then  ItiKi-ll    , 
Now  ih'd  you,  a.s  you  went  along,  have   >,,me  ,  ,  „.),(, 

him? — Yes,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  I  did  not.  wish 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  but  he 
upon  me. 

Now  do  you  remember  what  that  conversation  wn 
do  very  clearly. 

Tell  us  then  what  passed  ? — The  first  thing  In 
••  Have  we  ever  met  before?"  or  some  such  rem 
I  >aiil  to  him  "  You  told  me  you  had  never  met  me.     As  y 
not    recollect   sc,  [    shall    say    nothing    about 

Well,  he  went  on  then  to  speak   about   Burton  Coustab! 
i    CONSTABLE,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Where  did  you 
''" A)  kBLE,"  an. I  he  s.ii.l,  "  1  have  known  him  at  Hir 

Constable,   at    Paris,   and   other  places":  and  he 
TAI  \BLE  a  black  horse,"  and  I  said.  •  Y. 

('UNSTABLE  a  black  horse;  I  never  heard  of  it."     And  he 
'•  Well,  perhaps  itwas  a  brown  horse."    The  next 
made  was,  ••  Where  did  you  buy  it."—"  Oh,v 
it  from  one  of  the  farmers."    Then  I  said,  "  Wha> 
of  the  farmer?  "— "  His  name  was  LAMBERT,"  he  said.     Ti 
of  a  sudden,  it  flashed  on  my  mind  the  incident  that  occur: 
Burton  Constable.     I  gave  a  black  horse  to  TALI: 
ami  I  also  bought  a  horse  from  LAMBERT,  but  the  1 
TALBOI   <  was  not  the  horse  I  bought  fi 

but  altogether  a  different  one. 

As  far  as  you  knew,  he  had  never  given  a  horse  to  him  ?- 
never  heard  of  ROGER  doing  it,  and  made  n 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  I  understand  you  did  it  you 
— I  did  it  myself,  and  it  occurred  to  me  immediately — this 
most  suspicious  thing.     This  man  is  mistaking  myself  for  Ie 
Ticiii'.ORNE  ;  it  occurred  to  me  instantly. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  yourself  had  given  a  horse  to  i 
—I  had  given  a  horse  to  TALBOT  CONSTABLE.     I  gave  a  little 
horse  to  him. 

You  had  not  bought  that  same  horse  of  LAMBERT,  although  you 
had  another? — I  had  bought  another  from  LAMBERT.     I 
further  inquiries  upon  this  matter  afterwards.     I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  have  that. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  is  what  passed  with  the  Defendant— 
that  is  the  important  matter? — Exactly. 

Now  while  you  were  in  the  cab  together,  do  you  rei.: 
anything  else — any  conversation  about  the  theatricals  or 
of  that  kind  at  Burton  Constable? — No,  I  do  not.     I  cannot 
my  memory  that  we   spoke  about  anything   else.     I   think   he 
mentioned  that  we  rode  TALBOT'S  horse  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Now,  did  you  while  yon  were  in  the  cab,  or  before,  or  when 
you  invited  him  to  accompany  you  to  Sydenham-i 
you  were  going  to  take  him  to  see  Lady  DOUGHTY  ?— I  told 
:  I  was  going  to  take  him  to  see  his  aunt. 

Did  you  mention  Lady  DouGHTT'sname?— I  purposely  01 
the  name  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  because  I  put  the  name  of  aunt.     > 
X  ANGLE  was  his  aunt.     I  did  not  say  "  Mrs.  NANGI.E,"  but  "ai 
purposely. 

Did  you  say  whether  you  were  going  to  meet  her  and  an 
else  or  simply  her?— I  forget.     I  am   quite  posit  his 

aunt,  because  I  purposely  said  his  aunt.     Of  course  I  did  not  L 
the  name. 

Did  this  pass  between  you  while  you  were  together  on  that 
occasion  ?  Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  were  at  Burton  Con- 
stable at  the  time  he  was  there  ? — No. 

Or   anything  of  that    sort?— No,  I  did  not.      I   particularly 
avoided  telling  him  that.     He  tried  to  get  out  of  me  win 
not  I  was  at  Burton  Constable  at  that  time.    I  ] 
from  saying  it.     I  wished,  of  course,  to  test  the 

Did  he  say  to  you,   "  Well,  if  you  were  there  when  I  was  1 
never  saw  you."     Did  the  Defendant  say  that  to  you  ? — ( 
not,  because  it  is  natural  he  could  not  say  it. 
I  know ;  but  I  must  ask  you  whether  he  ever  did  ?— Xo. 

[Adjourned  for  half-an-hour.] 

I  think  the  last  question  I  asked  was  with  reference  to  L 
told  the  Defendant  that  he  was  going  to  meet   Lady  I1 
ami  what  you  told  him  was  that  he  was  going  to  meet  his 
— His  aunt. 

Did  he  say  this  to  you  in  reference  to  that.  '•  How  dare  you  tell 
me  that  I  was  going  to  meet  KAN  DOTOHTYOr  i  iTY  ?  " 

did  he  say  anything  of  that  kind? — I  have  no  recollection  of  ! 
saying  it.     When  do  you  mean  to  say  he  said  that '/ 

At  any  time'      No,  I  I  lave  no  recollection. 

At  cither  of  the  inteniews?— \o,  he  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind. 
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AVhon  you  returned  to  the  Sydenham-road,  did  you  find  Mrs. 
and  Miss  N ANGLE  and  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  at  Mr.  HOLMES'S  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  and  the  Defendant  go  into  the  room  where  they  wore  ? 
—Yes. 

Tell  us  what  passed? — I  think  I  walked  into  the  room  first, 
and  the  Defendant  followed  me. 

Where  were  the  ladies  sitting  ?— Do  you  mean  the  position  of 
the  ladies  in  the  room? 

Yes? — Mrs.  X ANGLE  was  Bitting  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace , 
and  Miss  XAXGLE  on  the  other  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
fire  in  it.  It  was  in  the  summer.  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  was  sitting  I 
think,  somewhere  near  the  window.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
position  at  the  time.  I  remember  the  others. 

The  Defendant  came  in.  what  did  he  do? — I  first  of  nil  said  io 
him,  •'  Do  you  know  that  Lady  "  (pointing  to  Mrs.  XANGLE)  ?_ 

Did  you  say  that  in  a  peremptory  and  rude  manner,  or  anything 
of  the  kind? — Oh,  dear,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  just  as 
I  say  now,  ' '  Do  you  know  that  lady  ?  "  As  well  as  I  can  recollect 
they  were  the  words  I  used.  He  made  no  answer  at  all,  I  think. 
I  think  then  Mrs.  XANGLE  came  forward  straight  up  to  him — she 
had  her  veil  down  before,  and  she  threw  her  veil  up  and  came 
and  stood  straight  in  front  of  him,  quite  near  him — and  said  to 
him — "Do  you  know  me  now?"  He  looked  staggered,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  said.  Immediately 
afterwards  Miss  XAXGLE  got  up  and  said — "  Do  you  know  me  ?  " 
and  I  think  Mrs.  MANGLE  then  said  to  her  in  French — "  Speak  to 
him  in  French." 

Before  she  said  that,  did  the  Defendant  answer  anything,  or 
merely  shake  his  head? — I  cannot  be  quite  certain  about  it.  My 
conviction  is  that  he  did  not  answer  anything.  He  seemed 

Euzzled.  It  was  exactly  like  a  person  who  had  seen  people  that 
e  had  never  seen  before.  That  was  the  impression  on  my  mind 
at  any  rate.  'I  hen  she  spoke  to  him  in  French. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Which  of  them? — Miss  XANGLE  did. 

Mrs.  X1  ANGLE  told  her  daiaghter  to  speak  to  him  in  French  ? — 
Mrs.  XANGLE  told  her  daughter  to  speak  to  him  in  French,  and 
Miss  X ANGLE  did  speak  a  few  words  in  French. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAP.RY:  Do  you  remember  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
she  said — "Parlez  vous  Francais?  Xous  avons  parle  dans  le 
temps  passe  en  Framviis.'1  I  think  that  was  what  she  said. 

A  simple  sentence  of  that  kind  ? — Something  of  that  sort. 

What  did  the  Defendant  do  or  say  ? — He  said — "  Xon,  madam," 
or  "  Xon,  madame,"  something  of  that  sort,  in  a  very  bad  accent 
indeed.  He  did  not  speak  French  at  all.  He  signified  that  he 
could  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  get  any  further  than  the 
"non"? — "Xon,"  he  did  not.  Something  of  that  sort.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  exact  expression  he  used.  At  any  rate  he  did 
not  say  anything  in  French.  It  was  "Madam,''  he  said,  I  par- 
ticularly remarked  that,  because  lie  spoke  to  the  young  lady. 

Those  would  be  two  French  words,  "Xon,  madame"? — Xo, 
but  he  did  not  say  that  quite  in  the  way  your  lordship  said  it.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  much  more  conversation  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  either  Mr  \ ANGLE  address 

him  further? — A  few  sentences  Miss  X'ANGLE  addressed  to  him, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  what  they  were  ;  I  merely  recollect  her 
saying,  "  We  spoke  in  French  formerly,  let  us  speak  in  French 
now."  He  signified  he  could  not. 

How  did  he  show  himself  in  anyway,  was  he  angry  or  excited  ? 
•  1  very  much  excited  and  piu/led,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Then  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  addressed  him  ;  she  said  a  good 
deal  to  him — £  do  not  recollect  all  she  said.  After  Mrs.  TOWNLEY 
had  spoken  to  him,  she  said  to  him — she  finished  by  saying  she 
she  did  not  believe  he  was 

Just  wait  one  moment ;  when  they  were  speaking  French  do 
you  remember  anything  being  said  about  "contract"? — Yes, 
perfectly,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that;  he  said,  "  This  is  not  in 
tin'  contract." 

When  did  he  say  that? — .Just  as  Miss  X ANGLE  was  addressing 
him  in  French. 

How  did  he  say  it? — Ho  said,  "This  is  not  in  the  contract, 
this  is  not  in  the  contract ;  "  just  in  that  sort  of  way.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  this  occurred,  and  I  have  not  refreshed  my 
memory  in  any  way. 

Xow  you  say  you  remember  distinctly  he  said  that,  when  they 
were  speaking  French.  XTow  you  say  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  spoke  to 
him,  and  then  what  occurred  ;  do  yon  remember  what  Mrs. 
TOWNLEY  said? — She  said  she  did  not  believe  in  him. 

What  were  the  words  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  words. 

The  substance  then? — The  substance  was  wherever  she  went 

she  would  tell  her  friends  that  he  was  not  the  real  ROGER  TICII- 

. — to  that  effect.     And  she  did  not  believe  he  was  the  real 

TICIIBOKXE,  and  after  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  addressed  him,  I  said 

to  him,    "And   I  do   not  believe   you   are  KOGEI:  TICIIBORNE, 

because  you  stated  to  me  facts  in  the  cab  which  never  did  occur," 

and  he  thereupon 

Would  you  wait  one  moment:  do  you  remember  whether  Mrs. 
XAXGI.E  said  anything  at  that  time — the  aunt  ? — 1  think  so, 
each  of  them  said  they  did  not  believe  in  him. 

You  do  not  remember  the  ex;"  in  't — Xo.  I  do  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  said  yourself  ?— What  I  said  myself  I  recollect  perfectly.  I 
said  aft  r  .Mr  TOT  I.KY  had  spoken — "And  I  do  not  believe  you 
to  be  ;:\E  because  you  slated  to  me  facts  in  the 

cab  which  never  did  occur."  I  may  have  also  said  facts  which 


occurred  to  myself.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  said — "  You  have 
stated  to  me  facts  in  the  cab  which  never  did  occur."  Then  he 
came  towards  me  as  if  he  was  going  to  strike  me,  he  came  right 
up  at  me  in  this  way  (explaining).  I  stood  perfectly  still  in 
amazement  in  that  sort  of  way.  He  thought  better  of  it  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  rushed  across  the  passage  and  locked 
himself  in  a  room  ;  I  rushed  after  him  but  he  had  locked  the 
door  before  I  arrived. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  he  before  he  rushed  out  of  the  room 
in  that  way  say  to  Mrs.  TOWNLEY,  "  LUCY,  you  will  be  sorry  for 
this  yet,"  or  anything  of  the  kind?— I  have  no  recollection  of  his 
saying  anything  of  the  kind.  My  recollection  is  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  speaking  to  Mrs.  XANGLE,  I  addressed  him  myself. 

You  say  you  have  no  recollection  ? — I  am  almost  positive  he 
never  made  such  a  remark  as  that. 

That  was  the  end? — With  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Xo.  According  to  his  account,  he 
made  use  of  a  strong  observation  to  Sir  PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE  him- 
self?— You  are  right;  he  said,  "You  are  no  gentleman."  He 
turned  to  me  when  he  was  coming  forward  to  strike  me.  He  said, 
"  You  are  no  gentleman." 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  room? — "  You 
are  no  gentleman,"  he  said  ;  he  rushed  at  me  in  that  sort  of  way, 
and  turned  round  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the 
door  in  the  room  across  the  passage. 

That  is  the  interview  that  occurred  ? — That  is  the  interview 
that  occurred. 

You  have  told  us  all  that  occurred  according  to  your  memory  ? 
— According  to  my  memory. 

Do  you  believe  the  Defendant  to  be  ROGER  TICIIBORNE? — Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  believe  him  to  be. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  HOLMES  as  to  the  result  of  that 
interview  ? — I  did  ;  as  soon  as  I  returned  home,  I  believe. 

It  is  March  the  12th. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  If  any  of  the  correspondence  is  in,  it  all  ought 
to  be  in,  in  justice  and  fairness. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  March  the  12th,  you  are  going  to 
put  that  in. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  should  wish  to  put  it  in,  but  it  is  not 
here,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  HOLMES.  I  have  no 
means  of  doing  it  except  through  the  printed  documents. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1  understood  Dr.  KENEALY  you 
wished  the  letter  in. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  say,  if  one  is  to  be  put  in,  the  whole  corres- 
pondence ought  to  be  put  in ;  it  is  not  fair   to  select  one  or  two- 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  no  selection,  it  shall  be  all  in. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  it  is  all  in  my  friend  may  read  the  printed 
copy. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  This  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  will  be  found  at  Xo.  48  in  the  documents 
produced  by  Mr.  HOI.MF.S.  It  is  the  whole  correspondence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  This  is  the  letter. 

"  S.  Kensington  Hotel,  March  12th,  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR,— After  the  second  letter  received  from  you  to-day 
(by  which  I  perceive  I  omitted  naming  Wednesday)  we  thought 
it  better  to  go  at  once  to  Croydon. 

••  \Ve  had  an  interview  with  your  client  and  are  all  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  is  not  UOGKI:  TICIIIIORXE,  and  this  is  not  only 
•d  to  recognise  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  in  him,  but 
because  evidently  he  did  not  recognise  his  nearest  relations. 

'•1  beg  again  to  thank  Mrs.  HOLMES  for  her  courtesy  to  the 
ladies  at  her  house.  Yours  truly 

"J.  P.  RADCLIFFE. 

"J.  HOLMES,  Esq." 

That  is  your  letter? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  Sir  PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE,  it  was  iu  1848 
that  you  met  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  at  Burton  Constable  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

You  would  not  swear  to  what  year  ? — Ho  was  never  at  Burton 
Constable  but  on  one  occasion.  I  met  him  there  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  in  1847  ?— I  know  he  was  never  at 
Burton  Constable  but  on  one  occasion,  and  I  know  I  met  him 
there  on  that  occasion. 

It  may  be.  Have  you  forgotten  the  year,  or  are  you  prepared 
to  say  positively  ? — I  have  no  means  of  saying  positively,  I  have 
no  diary  to  prove  it. 

It  might  have  been  1847  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  least  likely 
it  was  1847  ;  he  never  was  at  Burton  Constable  but  once,  and  I 
am  positive  I  met  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  not  the  question  ? — lean- 
not  tell  you  the  exact  year.  I  went  year  after  year  to  Burton 
Constable.  I  went  there  for  many  years. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  comes  to  this,  you  cannot  state  what  year 
it  was  ? — Xo,  I  cannot,  because  I  went  really  year  after  year  to 
Burton  Constable. 

Was  it  the  same  year  you  gave  this  little  horse  to  Sir  TALBOT 
CONSTABLE,  or  was  it  a  different  year? — That  I  cannot  recollect, 
I  must  think  for  one  moment.  I  know  what  the  horse  was,  I 
know  where  I  got  it  from,  it  was  a  little  Roman  horse  I  rode  over 
from  Italy. 

What  year  was  that  in  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  year  I  gave  it  to 
TALUOT  CONSTABLE,  but  I  merely  tell  you  the  fact. 
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•.inn. >t  tell  positively  what  year  you  met  Ito'iKi:  there?  — 
.  I  cannot  tell  you  positively,  tint  U  tin-  rea--ou  I  1 
you. 

What  reason? — Because  I  went  several  times  to  Burton  Con 
•table. 

For  that  reason  you  cannot  tell  what  year  it  was? — N'o. 

The  LOI:II  1'iii  :  :  I  have  not  got  the  l.-tt.-r  here,  1m 

I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  find  it  out. 

l>r.  KEXEALY  :  The  letter  of  Lady  DCIUGIHT  I  ascertained  wa 
in  ists,  and  that  consequently  refers  to  the  Christmas  before. 

The  LOI:I>  CHI  :    Was  it  at  ( 'hristmas  time?— It  wa 

after  ('hristmas. 

•neiiibor  Lady  DOBQBTT  referring  to  i!n.,i:i:  going  to   I!ur 
ton  Constable,  and  to  tlieir  having  acted   ehar;nles:   the  data  o 
that  letter  would  give  it  us?— I  have  nothing  to  recall  t! 
date. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  The  letter  is  not  printed,  but  Mr.  I)A\ 
me  the  post-mark  is  something  or  other  in  ls|s. 
The  Lor.n  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  letter  is  printed. 
Dr.  KFST.AI.Y  :  The  date  is  not  printed. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Lady  DOUGHTY  had  a  habit  o 
writing  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of  the  month  without  thi 
year,  it  is  a  habit  people  have. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  dated  February  the  26th,  the  year  is  nol 
given.  It  is  No.  18  in  the  documents.  It  is  this:  "My  dear 
KOGKB,  your  Uncle  has  been  anxiously  hoping  to  hear  from  you 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  at  last  heard  accidentally  that  you 
were  returned  to  Stoneyhurst  and  also  that  you  had  enjoyed  your- 
self much  at  Burton  Constable  and  had  been  much  liked.  Wi 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  heard  your  own  account  and 
the  charades  you  had  been  acting  in  &c  &c" 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  there  an  envelope  to  that  which 
gives  you  the  date  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord,  the  date  may  be  fixed  in  this  way. 
There  is  this  in  the  letter.  '•  To-day's  papers  say  Louis  PHILLII-E 
has  resigned  in  favour  of  his  grandson." 

The    Lop.n   CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  why,  in  making  out  the 
chronological  list,  I  put  the  letter  in  the  place  where  it  is. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  had  put  1848  upon  it  from  that  event. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  (To  the  Witness)     Does  that  help  you  to  re- 
member ? — I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date.    I  simply  recollect 
the  fact  of  my  giving  that  horse  to  TALBOT  CONSTABLE,  and  I  simply 
recollect  the  fact  of  meeting  ROGER  there. 
A  JUROR  :  The  Revolution  was  February,  1849. 
.Mr.   HAWKINS:  1848. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  always  thought  it  was  1848. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  could  not  be  after  1848 — he.  left  Stonyhurst 
in  IMS. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  must  be  mistaken  about  the  date. 
The  LOUD  ( 'inr.F  J  USTICE  :  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  thought 
it  was  in  1848 — my  notion  is  it  was  in  1848.     I  think  it  was  on  u 
vacation  from  Stonyhurst. 

That  would  be  so.  Suppose  you  get  into  the  spring  of  1*1  s, 
the  early  part  of  18JS.  He  would  come  away  for  his  1847  vacation 
at  Christmas  time  1817? — Yes. 

He  might  have  been  there  in  the  early  part  of  1848? — It  was 
the  early  part  of  the  year — it  was  the  end  of  January  or  beginning 
of  February  after  Christmas.  Because  they  were  having  Christ- 
mas amusements  at  Burton  Constable  at  the  time. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  I  suppose  those  charades  would  be  acted  at 
Christmas? — Yes,  and  at  different  times  of  the  year  as  well  at 
Burton  Constable. 

How  long  do  you  say  you  met  him  on  that  occasion? — I  do  not 
know  the  exact  time  :  about  a  fortnight. 

<  'in  you  swear  to  a  week  ? — I  can  swear  to  more  ;  a  fortnight 
I  should  say. 

Were  there  other  people  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? — Several 
other  people. 

Burton  Constable  is  a  large  place  ? — It  is  a  large  place. 
1'robably  there  were  thirty  or  forty  people  there  ?— I  cannot 
recollect. 

Was  it  a  very  large  party  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  There  was  a 
party  there. 

It,  is  well  capable  of  entertaining  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  people, 
is  it  not  ? — I  really  do  not  know, 

You  have  been  there? — I  have  been  there.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  rooms  there  are  in  the  house. 

Is  it  not  almost  as  large  as  a  barrack  ? — It  is  not :  there  are  not 
such  a  great  quantity  in  Burton  ( 'onstable  for  the  size  of  the  house. 
They  are  very  large  rooms  ;  large  reception  rooms  ;  but  a  number 
of  persons  may  be  there  and  live  in  the  house  ;  perhaps  five  or 
six  married  people :  something  of  that  sort ;  it  takes  a  large 
country  house  to  take  that  in. 

You  cannot  tt-11  me  whether  there  weie  forty  or  fifty  or  twenty 
or  thirty? — I  am  sure  I  cammf  tell. 
Abou.t  how  many  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  people  that  were  there  besides 
ROGEI:  Ti  en  in  >I:XE? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  for  ceitain  the  persons 
who  were  there,  because  I  have  nn  I  go  very  many  different 
people  at  different  times  there  ;  1  do  not  recollect  who  were  the 

•al  people   there   just  at  the  time  that  K<n;i:i:  Tu 
was  there. 

Were  you  thrown  much  in  contact  with  him? — Yes. 

Or  was  it  an  ordinary  acquaintance? — Not  at  all ;  I  was  thrown 


deal  in  contact  with  him  ;  frequently  with  him.     I  waa 

frequently  in  his  room. 

In  his  room? — Yes,  speaking  to  him,  and  TALBOT  Cox> 
and  he  ami  I  wen-  t'le^uently  together. 

1  'id  y.iu  notice  his  habit  of  smoking  there  as  you  were  so  much 
with  him  ?•  lie  was  fond  of  smoking. 

And  snuffing? — I  do  not  ivcolh-ei  the  snuffing. 

And  drinking  spirits? — I  n.  vcr  saw  him  drink  at  all.  I  knew 
he  drank  wine  at  dinner,  but  I  (lid  not  even  remark  that.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  about  that. 

When  was  it  that  you  went  to  Alresford  with  the  expcc- 

/    the    n.-t'eiid.-int  in   the   train  —  It  was  a  few  days   before 
we  had  the  meeting  at .  Croydon.     I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

Mr.  HOLMES,  as  I  understand  you,  appointed,  or  said  he  would 
get  a  meeting  appointed? — He  did. 

Then  you  told  us  you  received  a  telegram,  was  this  th. 

'•  I  March  1867 

••  Sir  Uin,i:ifs  cough  is  so  distressing  that  he  cannot  leave  his 
house  ;  he  will  however  be  happy  to  meet  you  and  his  cousins  at 
Tichborne  directly  he  is  better.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  so  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

"  You  can  sec  him  at  any  time  at  Essex  Lodge  if  you  please  to 
call  there." 

The  WITNESS  :  I  do  not  think  the  telegram  was  to  me. 
Dr.    KENE.U.Y  :       '-Telegram    from    Mr.    JOHN    Ilin 
25,  Poultry,  London,  to  J.  UADCLIFFE,  Esq.,  at  Col.  GREE:, 
Brookwood  Park,  near  Ropley,  Hants  "  ?  —That  would  be  correct. 
You  sent  this  answer : — "  S.  Kensington  Hotel,  March  4th  "  ? — 
Is  that  in  answer  to  that  telegram  ? 
Yes? 

'•  S.  Kensington  Hotel  March  -Hh  Queen's  gate  Terrace 
"  Sn:, — 1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  this 
morning  I  told  you  that  it  was  our  intention  to  return  to  Stafford- 
shire but  even  at  great  inconvenience  to  ourselves  we  will  remain 
in  town  in  order  that  you  may  bring  about  a  meeting  between  my 
wife  and  this  gentleman  so  convinced  am  I  that  this  is  a 
desirable  course.     We  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  reason 
why  we  object  going  to  Essex  Villa  therefore  we  hope  you  will 
arrange  a  meeting  in  town  as  soon  as  possible. — I  am  Sir  Your 
Obedient  Servant 


"  J.  P  RADCLIFFE." 


"JoiiN  HOLMES  Esqre.  25  Poultry  K.C." 
Yes. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  reason  why  we  object 
going  to  Essex  Villa"? — Yes. 

What  was  the  objection  to  Essex  Villa? — The  objection  to 
issex  Villa  was  because  I  knew  the  Dowager  Lady  TICII 
was  resident  there.     I  told  Mr.  HOLMES  at  Alresford  if  we  were  to 
lave  a  meeting  with  the  Defendant  that  it  must  be  entirely  alone, 
without  any  other  person  to  notify  who  we  were,  and  al» 
>eople  I  said  I  will  not  have  the  Dowager  Lady  Ticiuioi: 
Why  ? — Because  I  had  my  reasons  for  saying  it. 
If  you  have  no  objection  1  should  like  to  know  what  the  reasons 
rere? — I  do  not  know  I  am  obliged  to  give  every  private  reason 
or  my  acting. 

If  you  have  any  reason  for  concealing  it  I  will  not  press  it,  but 
•on  had  private  reasons  ? — Yes,  I  had  private  reasons. 

That  you  would  rather  not  mention  ? — I  have  no  very  particular 
jbjection  to  mention  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  Then  out  with  it? — I  will  tell  you 
rtiat  it  was.  My  reason  was  this.  1  thought  she  would  lead  the 
onvi  rsation,  and  that  first  of  all  she  would  indicate  to  the  then 
'laiinant  which  was  my  wife  if  more  than  one  person  were  brought 
nto  the  room.  I  wished  to  test  his  memory  as  much  as  I  possibly 
ould  and  that  was  my  reason. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:   Did  you  believe  she  sincerely  thought    he 
er  son  ?— I  do  not  know  I  had  any  belief  about  it.   I  have 
ou  my  reason. 

You  seem  to  indicate  you  were  suspicious  of  her? — Certainly  I 
as ;  most  decidedly. 

I  want  to  know  whether  your  suspicions  were  based  on  the  idea 
lat  she  did  or  did  not  believe  him  to  be  her  son  ? — -I  had  already 
card  of  her  meeting  him  in  1'aris,  and  of  course  I  knew  how  that 
leeting  had  taken  place,  and  to  my  mind  it  was  under  exceed- 
igly  suspicious  circumstances;  that  is  the  real  fact  of  the  < 

Who  had  told  you  of  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  in  Paris? 
— I  cannot  tell  you.  I  knew  of  it. 

You  thought  it  was  very  suspicious? — Certainly  I  did. 
What  I  am  asking  you  is  did  you  believe,  at  the  time  you 
wanted  not  to  have  Lady  TICIIBOKXI:  present  at  the  int< -i 
that  she  really  thought  him  her  son,  or  was  it  merely  acting  a 
part  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  her  thoughts  were  about  the  matter. 
The  next  letter  which  you  sent,  of  March  8th,  has  been  rend, 
in  which  you  said,  "We  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  our  interview. 
We  should  require  some  further  conversation  before  we  could 
really  be  quite  certain  that  he  is  the  ROGEIiTlCHBORX-E  we  formerly 
knew.  We  tried  to  inspire  confidence,  but  apparently  failed  in 
inspiring  him  with  the  same."  What  did  you  refer  to  when  you 
said  you  tried  to  inspire  confidence? — We  tried  to  get  him  to 
talk  and  t.)  speak,  and  instead  of  that  he  remained  exceedingly 
silent,  and  we  could  not  get  him  to  put  a  single  question. 

Did  he  not  seem  extremely  put  about  at — I  will  not  call  it  the 
unceremonious  way — but,  at  all  events,  the  way  you  shut  that 
folding  door,  excluding  I*uly  TtCHBOliNE,  as  you  say,  without 
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your  knowledge  ?— I  never  remarked  the  least  difference  in  his 
manner  at  the"  time  ;  not  the  least  degree  of  difference.  I  did 
not  notice  anything. 

No  feeling  of  that  sort'?— None. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  he  tell  you  his  mother  was  in  that 
room  ? — Never. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  You  had  seen  the  lady  in  the  window  i—i  saw 
the  lady  standing  at  the  window  when  we  drove  up. 

Did  not  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  say  it  was  Lady  TK.-IIHOI:XK  ?— I  knew 
it  was  Lady  TICHBOP.XE.  I  did  not  know  she  was  still  in  the 
room. 

Was  it  a  large  folding  door,  that  occupied  entirely  the  whole 
width  of  the  room? — Nearly. 

You  saw  nobody  in  the  room  when  you  were  closing  the  folding 

door  ?— I  saw  nobody.     The  folding  door  was  only  open  about 

that  much  (illustrating)— that  was  all  I  perceived.     I  had  my 

back  to  it,  and   I  happened  to  turn  round— what  made  me  turn 

round  I  do  not  know.     I  perceived  the  door  was  partially  opened. 

The  idea  was  always   in  my  mind  to  prevent    anybody  being 

i  at  the  time  we  .should  have  an  audience  with  this  man. 

:ly  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "I  have  not  seen  you 

before  ?  " — That  is  what  he  said  to  me. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Have  I  erer  seen  you  before? 
—No. 


I  took  it  down  so? — "I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  you 
before." 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Or,  "I  do  not  recollect?" — No;  lacked  him 
when  we  had  met  last,  and  he  said  he  had  never  seen  me  1 

Or  he  did  not  recollect  seeing  you  before;  you  have  said  both  ? 
— It  may  be  so. 

You  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  wish  not  to  be  personally 
rude  to  you,  but  I  suppose  when  you  had  met  him  in  1847  or 
1848  at  Burton  Constable,  your  hair  was  not  the  same  colour  as 
it  is  now  ? — It  was  not. 

And  probably  you  did  not  wear  a  beard  then  '! — No.    • 

You  were  certainly  some  years  younger  ? — Pardon  me,  he  knew 
who  1  was  then,  and  he  knew  who  it  was  speaking  to  him  at  that 
moment.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  personal  recollection,  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  difference  ;  what  you  are  asserting  now  is 
whether  he  had  a  personal  remembrance  of  me.  My  name  was 
given;  he  knew  he  was  talking  to  PKUCIVAL  RADCLIFKE,  and  the 
KOGEI:  TICHBORNE  who  knew  me  at  Burton  Constable  knew  it 
was  the  PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE  there,  therefore  your  allusion  at  tho 
present  moment  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

You  are  doubtful  what  he  did  say  ? — No,  not  the  least  doubtful. 

Excuse  me ;  you  are  doubtful  whether  he  did  say — "  I  have  not 
seen  you  before,"  or  "  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  you  before." 
There  is  a  great  difference? — I  have  no  recollection,  that  is  what 
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I  believe  In:  said  "I  never  did  see  you,"  because  I  will  tell 
you  the  remark  he  made  immediately  afterwards,  "  I  only  know 
you  manied  my  cousin,"  so  it  must  have  been  the  former. 

:  Had  you  sent  in  your  name  ? — Y<  :s, 
i  in  my  name. 

Dr.  K;  :  I:AI.Y  :  Had  you  sent  in  your  card  or  name  ? — I  sent  in 
my  tiiiin'1  <>r  my  card. 

"Did  in   any  other  card  but  your  own? — I  do  not 

think  1  sent  in  a  card  ;  my  recollection,  as  well  as  I  can  say  is,  I 

.  name  in. 

Did  you  not  send  in  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  UADCI.I; 

'          inly,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.   l;  .,ore  come  to  see  him. 

!.  and  so  they  w- 

At  tli.it  time  you  had  a  lady  with  you? — No,  the  lady  was  not 

with  me  when  1  a.     I    went  up  to   the  door  and 

said  Mr.  and  Mi  I  then  returned  to  the  fly  and  one 

of  tin  me  with  me.     There  was  a  i|iii'Stioii  which  of  the 

two  v.  .  XI.EY  jumped  out  and  said   "J  will  go 

i  was,  my  wife  was  a  i  id  not 

know  at  that  time  whether  not  see 

IVOIIM,  and  Mrs.  Towxi.r.y  said  '-I  will 

.;.''     Mrs.  TOWN-LEY  saying  that,  I  thought  it  was  a  very 

r  the  man  would  know  her.     I  did  not  say 

aslwtnt  in  with  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  "We  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ItADri.n  i  i .." 


1  simply  said  to  the  servant — "Mr.  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  wished 
to  see  the  Claimant,"  and  we  walked  in. 

Was  Mrs.  TOWNI.KY  with  you  when  you  said  that  to  the  servant? 
I  do  not  think  she  was.  I  may  say  I  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  went 
up,  and  returned. 

That  is  your  recollection? — That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
It  must  be  so,  because  I  remember  the  dispute  as  to  which  was 
to  go  ;  I  remember  their  talking. 

Had  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  a  veil  on  then? — Yes,  I  believe  she  had. 

How  long  were  you  there  altogether? — I  cannot  tell  you,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  time  ;  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch 
when  we  went. 

Was  it  more  than  ten  minutes? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

More  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  not  intimate,  when  you  saw  the  Defendant,  that  that 
in,  K.viM'Lii  TE? — No,  I  made  no  intimation  at  all—- 
none. 

Did  you  introduce  yourself  or  your  companion  in  any  way  ? — 
None  whatever. 

You  merely  relied  on  the  announcement  that  the  servant  would 
have  made  ? — Kxactly. 

Was  he  in  the  room  when  you  went  in,  or  did  he  come  into  the 
room  after? — He  came  into  the  room  after. 

When  he  came  in  did  you  get  up  and  shake,  hands  with  him  ? 
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— 1  believe  1  went  to  liiiu  fir-t  ;  but  I  :im  nut  quite  positive  which 

vUh  him. 

Dili  the-  lady  shake  hand*  with  him? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
Hoot 

1  >o  you  remember  lh  it  when  the  Defendant  eaine  in  Lady  TlCII- 
s  with  him? — (Yrt.-iinK   not — quite  positive. 

.Mr.  .1  -ii  :  She  w.ts,  or  was  not'.' — Was  not;  nobody 

was  with  him;  he  was  perfectly  alone;  he  walked  through  the 
folding  doors  by  himself. 

Dr.  KIM:AI,Y:  Did  she  make  any  attempt  to  enter  the  room? 
— 1  never  saw  I.ady  TlCHBoliNi:  at  all. 

Dili  you  not  distinctly  say,  "  We  do  not  want  you  here"  to  her? 
positively  not. 

How  IOIIL;  was  Mrs.  TOWNI.KY  in  the  room  talking  before  you 
brought  in  Mrs.  KAWM.IFKE?— It  is  very  ditlieult  to  say  the  rviet 
length  of  time. 

1  do  not  want  the  i-\:iet  length  of  time,  I  could  not  expect  you 
I    me? — .V  few  minutes.     Several    questions   and   answers 
passed  between  us. 

Try  and  remember,  please.  I  (hink  you  have  said  it  was  .Mrs. 
TOWNI.EY  that  went  for  Mrs.  K.M'O.iiTE? — What  do  you  moan  by 
••  Mrs.  TOWNM.EY  went  for  .Mrs.  U  \nri.n  IK"? 

Mrs.  liAixji.n  i  K  was  outside,  in  the  cab  or  carriage? — Yes. 

I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  brought  her? — 1 
did  not  notice  it. 

Are  you  quite  sure? — Quito  sure. 

When  Mrs.  I!.\i>ri.ii  n:  was  bron  ,'ht  in  was  .she  also  veiled  '.' — 
She  had  a  thiii  veil  on,  1  believe. 

Had  it  been  arranged  those  ladies  should  wear  their  veils? — I 
ure  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Can  you  give  me  anything  intelligible  at  all  about  that  state- 
ment, "  1  made  it  ri^ht  in  I'ari  ,."  A  1  understood  from  you,  you 
did  not  understand  it  at  the  time? — What  do  you  mean,  "I  did 
not  understand  it  at  the  time"?  Understand  what? 

The  words  the  Defendant  used,  "  I  made  it  right  in  Paris"? 
— I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant. 

Why  did  you  not  ask  for  an  interpretation  ? — It  was  apparent  to 
me  by  making  that  answer  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying  to 
him. 

Did  you  ever  know  know  Mr.  HOPKINS  had  been  over  iu  Paris 
with  reference  to  the  family  settlements  ? — I  did  not  know,  and 
do  not  know  it  now. 

Did  he  give  you  any  account  of  the  wreck? — No,  none. 

In  what  way  did  he  complain  thatGosFORD  had  behaved  badly? 
— I  do  not  remember  what  he  said.  1  merely  remember  him  re- 
ferring to  (kisnmn  in  that  manner,  saying  he  had  behaved  badly 
to  him.  x 

Did  he  speak  of  Gosrortn  wanting  to  bring  in  the  police? — No, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  that. 

You  may  have  forgotten  that? — I  do  not  think  ho  said  it.  I 
think  it  would  have  made  an  impression  on  me  if  he  had  said  it, 
and  I  should  have  recollected  it.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  you  express  at  that  interview  a  particular  desire  that  he 
should  see  Lady  DOUGHTY? — Yes,  certainly  I  did.  Wait — 1  do 
not  quite  understand ;  that  I  expressed  to  him  a  wish  that  he 
should  see  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

Or  Lady  DOUGHTY  should  see  him  ? — I  remember  asking  him 
why  he  had  not  been  to  see  L-.dy  DOUGHTY. 

Did  you  not  express  a  particular  desire  that  he  and  Lady 
DOUGHTY  should  meet? — Most  probably  I  did  ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member in  what  terms  I  said  it ;  because  it  has  always  been  my 
desire  they  should  meet.  I  may  have  done,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  words. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  about  words ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
substantially,  you  did  not  express  a  particular  desire  that  an  in- 
terview should  take  place  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — I 
do  not  remember  about  an  interview. 

Did  you  express  no  wish  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  should  see  him  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  we  talked  about  it.  I  remember  finding  fault 
with  him  for  not  coming  to  see  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

Did  you  not  at  the  same  time  express  a  wish  that  he  and  Lady 
DOUGHTY  should  come  together  ? — I  do  not  recollect  expressing 
it  in  those  terms. 

Do  not  pin  me  to  those  terms.  I  want  simply  to  know  from 
you,  did  you  or  did  you  not  express  a  desire  there  should  be  a 
meeting  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? — I  always  wished  a 
meeting  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

Did  you  not  express  that  wish  ? — I  do  not  recollect  saying  so 
to  him  at  that  moment. 

Was  it  not  uppermost  in  your  mind  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  Lady  DOUGHTY-,  who  knew  him  so  thoroughly  well,  and  he 
her — they  both  should  meet? — Certainly. 

Did  you  not  express  that  desire? — I  do  no  not  remember  the  terms. 

Did  you  express  the  desire  or  not? — I  do  not  remember  saying 
so  to  him. 

You  do  not  remember  saying  so  to  him? — I  remember  no  more 
than  saying  this;  finding  fault  with  him  for  not  coming  to  see 
Lady  DOUGIITV  ;  that  was  more  or  less  expressing  that  I  wished  an 
interview  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY.  I  always  wished  an 
interview  between  him  and  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

My  questi  'ii  is  very  simple.  I  have  asked  it  about  ten  times. 
Did  you  express  a  wish  and  a  desire? — Certainly  under  those 
points,  and  in  that,  manner,  and  in  that  way. 

I      imply  want    to   know  the   fart.     Did   you  express  a  desire 


? — Certainly.     I  ha-. 

.  in  order  that  she  might  see  whether  it  was 
:  or  not. 

You  letter  on  the  following  day  from  Mr.  II 

of  the  Dili  Mareh.  Isii7  ;   that  has  been  read.     "  He  tells  in 
it  was  most  painful  to  him  your  declining  to  s,-e  his  mamma.'' 
iok  no  notiee  of  that  complaint  in  Mr.  IIoi.MiV  letf 
cause  I  il!<'  ierew;isai  .   for  my  answer- 

i  point  in  Mr.  HOI.MES'  letter,  because  I  never  saw  anything 
painful.  It  was  not  apparent  to  me,  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  next  letter  you  ree.-ived  from  Mr.  HOI.MKS  was  the  HUh  of 
i  : — 

'•  :'i  Sydcnhani  Koad  (  'roydmi 

"Sunday  Imh  March  IM',,' 
\i:  Sin, —I   showed  Sir    &OO1  R   Ti- 
the stli  hist,  last  nicht."     (That   is   tin:  letter  I  have  eailed  your 
attention  to.)     "We   tried   to   i.  (Then    the 

^•oes  on.)     "lie  desires  me  to  say  he  would  most  \i  i 
go  to  your  hotel  and  see  you  and  his  eousins  as  you  wish,  but  he 
feels  he  ought  not  to  go  so  far  without  his  doctor's  advice.      He 

"t,  out  of  the  house  yesterday  and  is  advised  to  h 
careful  of  his  health  during  this  trying  weather. 

••  I  assure  you  that  Sir  l!o.;i.t;  is  placed  in  a  most  painful 

tion  by  your  refusing  to  see  his  mamma."    (lleau'ain  com; 
"  It  is  entirely  owing  to  her  solicitude  and  <•  iiat  he 

heard  of  his  father's  death,  and   is  now  back   in  Kn.u'lam! 
may,  therefore,  judge  what  a  pang  it  gave  him  to  tind 

I  although  she  was  in  the    '  itt.    She 

is  naturally  anjjry  that  her  son  did  not  adopt  a 

"I  do  .sincerely  hope  that  whatever  family   ditiV 
they  may  l>  d  and  the  plain   truth  be  brought  oil' 

o  far  as  I  <vm  an  end  so  de-irable  for  this,  ancient  family,  1 
propose  that  Ladv  DnUGiin,  Sir  KOGI;I:'S  cousins,  and  myself 
shall  meet  him  at  my  house  which  shall  be  freely  placed  at  your 
disposal  for  the  purpose  whenever  you  please  to  appoint.  Sir 

:  tells  me    that   he  will  be  most  happy  to  see  his  Aunt 

ITY  there,  or  to  call  upon  &  thank  her  for  her  past  kindness 
as  goon  as  he  is  quite  well,  and  also  at  your  hotel  if  you  are  in 
town.  Be  good  enough  to  fully  understand  that  I  shall  not  be 

it  at  any  interview  which  may  take  place. 
"  In  order  that  you  may  not  be  inconvenienced  by  not  seeing 
him  to-day  Sir  ROGER  enables  me  to  send  you  this  not 
( '  \UIKH  who  was  his  groom  during  the  last  fifu 
in  England.     You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  ask  CARTER  any 
tions  you  think  proper. — I  am  yours  truly 

'•  JolIX  llol.'i 

"J.  P.  RADCI.IPFE  Esq.  South  Kensington  Hotel.1' 

Now,  that   was  the  second   intimation  given  to  you  by   Mr. 
HOLMES  of,  I  will  not  call   rudeness,  but  something  tha' 
displeasure  both  to  Lady  TiCHBORNE  and  to  the  Defendant?— I 
thought  it  was  most  improper. 

In  your  answer  I  see  you  take  no  notice  whatever  of  their 
complaint.  Your  answer  is  : — 

"South  Kensington  Hotel,  March  loth. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Many  thanks  forthe  letter  you  sent  this  morning. 
I  will  write  and  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  a  n. 
such  as  you  propose. — Yours  truly,  "J.  I".  HADCI.II  1 1  . 

"Joiix  Hoi.MiiS  Esq.  25  Poultry  B.C." 

If  you  had  never  treated  this  lady  with  the  rudeness  or  con- 
duct complained  of,  how  is  it  you  did  not  make  any  reference  to 
it  in  your  note.  There  are  two  notes  complaining? — I  did  not 
see  any  occasion  to  make  reference  to  it — none.  Because  Mr. 
HOLMES  said  so  that  did  not  make  it  to  be  the  fact. 

Did  you  not  think  it  was  right  for  you  to  doit? — No,  I  thought 
Mr.  HOLMES  was  making  a  complaint  that  was  not  true. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  him  so? — Because  1  did  not  choose  to 
answer  Mr.  HOLMES.  1  did  not  want  to  bring  on  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Your  letter  of  March  the  llth  is  this? 

"South  Kensington  Hotel,  March  llth. 

"DEAR  SIR. — I  have  seen  and  talked  to  the  ladies  res; 
the  next  proposed  meeting  with  your  client.  They  agree  with 
you  on  the  propriety  of  another  interview  in  company  with  their 
aunt,  but  only  in  consideration  of  their  wish  to  clear  this  matter 
as  soon  as  possible  could  they  consent  again  to  go  down  to 
Croydon,  more  particularly  when  you  consider  the  age  of  one  of 
the  ladies. 

"Therefore,  we  propose  to  go  to  Croydon  by  the  same  train  we 
went  last  time  (2.5  P.M.),  and  have  the  meeting,  as  you  propose, 
at  your  house,  No.  3,  Sydenham-road. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  J.  P.  RAPCLIFFE. 

"  J.  HOLMES,  Esq. 

•'  Please  to  return  an  answer  by  bearer." 

In  Mr.  HOLMES'S  lettter  to  you  he  mentions  the  name  of  Lady 
DOUGHTY  twice? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

When  you  wrote  that  letter  of  the  llth  of  March,  did  you  or 
diil  you  not  intend  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  should  be  one  of  the  part\  - 
— I  really  cannot  tell  you  what  I  intended  or  not ;  my  belief  is 
I  did  not  intend  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

May  I  ask  why? — Because  I  thought  it  was  his  place  to  go  to 
HTY.  and  not  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  place  to  go  to  him — 
that  is  what  I  thought. 

Bear  in  mind  that  letter.  "  lie  feels  he  ought  not  to  go 
without  his  doctor's   advice.      He   was  not  out   of   the   house 
yesterday,  and  is  advised  to  be  very  careful  of  his  health  during 
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this  trying  weather." — What  is  "  yesterday,"  what  day  was  that  ? 

The  10th  of  March  ?— Which  is  the  day  we  had  the  second 
interview  with  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusn  :  The  12th. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Yes,  on  the  12th  of  March,  as  my  lord  says  ; 
that  was  the  day  you  had  the  second  interview  with  him  ? — Yes. 

It  was  merely  a  point  of  etiquette? — Point  of  etiquette  ! 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Was  it  or  not? — A  lady  of  her  age!  it  was  his  place  if  he 
wanted  to  make  himself  known  as  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  he  ought 
to  have  made  himself  known.  It  was  not  our  place  to  find  out 
whether  he  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

When  you  suggested  the  age  of  one  of  the  ladies,  did  you  not 
mean  to  lead  Mr.  HOLMES  and  the  Defendant  to  the  belief  it  was 
Lady  DOUGHTY  you  were  speaking  of? — His  other  aunt  was 
equally  old. 

Did  you  not  intend  to  lead  him  to  the  belief  it  was  Lady 
DOUGHTY  ? — I  really  cannot  say  what  I  intended. 

"  Please  to  return  an  answer  by  bearer."  Then  Mr.  HOLMES 
writes  to  you : 

"  3,  Sydeuham-road,  Croydon,  llth  March,  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  Sir  ROGER  will  be 
glad  to  see  his  Aunt  DOUGHTY  and  cousins  here  to-morrow  at  3 
o'clock  as  proposed. — Yours  truly,  "  JNO.  HOLMES. 

"  J.  P.  RADCLIFFE,  Esq." 

The  WITNESS  :  Certainly. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  there  is  your  letter : 

"S.  Kensington  Hotel.  Marcli  12th. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  think  you  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  reading 
my  letter.  The  day  proposed  for  the  interview  was  Wednesday 
next  (13th  instant).  In  your  reply  of  yesterday  (llth  instant) 
you  write  to-morrow  which  would  make  it  to-day  (Tuesday)." 
That  would  be  the  12th  of  March.  "The  appointment  must  re- 
main as  I  stated  for  Wednesday  as  the  ladies  have  engagements 
for  to-day  which  will  prevent  their  being  able  to  alter  the  day  that 
was  fixed  upon. — I  am,  yours  truly,  "  J.  P.  RADCLIKFE. 

"  J.  HOLMES,  Esq.,  25  Poultry.  (Immediate)." 

Then,  on  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  HOLMES  to  you  : 

••  i.j,  Poultry,  London,  12th  March,  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — In  your  letter  of  yesterday  you  do  not  name  any 
day  for  the  meeting  but  ask  me  to  give  the  bearer  a  reply.  En- 
closed is  copy  of  yours.  I  sent  for  Sir  ROGER  and  he  fixed  to-day  " 
—that  is  the  12th  ? 

The  WITNESS  :  Two  of  those  letters  :  one  crossed  the  other. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Very  likely — "His  Doctor  has  advised  him  to 
go  at  once  to  Hastings  or  Torquay,  and  he  had  arranged  with 
his  Mama  to  start  this  afternoon.  He  however  put  it  off  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  Aunt  I^ady  DOUGHTT"? — Yes,  and  he 
was  on  account  of  his  saying  he  was  going  to  start  for  Torquay 
we  went  immediately. 

He  says  he  put  it  off  ? — He  put  it  off  and  says  he  is  going  to 
Torquay. 

He  puts  his  journey  off  to  Torquay  "  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  Aunt  Lady  DOUGHTY"? — Does  he  not  say  he  is  going  to 
Torquay  ? 

I  will  read  it  to  you  again — "  I  sent  for  Sir  ROGER  and  he  fixed 
to-day  because  his  Doctor  has  advised  him  to  go  at  once  to  Has- 
tings or  Torquay  and  lie  had  arranged  with  his  mamma  to  start 
this  afternoon  "? — That  is  the  day  we  went. 

Stop  awhile.  "  He  however  put  it  off  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
is  Aunt  Lady  DOUGHTY.  It  is  most  essential  that  Sir  ROGER 
should  have  change  of  air  to  get  rid  of  his  violent  cough  ?" — If  we 
had  gone  the  next  day  he  would  have  been  at  Torquay. 

He  put  off  his  journey  ? — On  that  day. 

He  does  not  say  on  that  day  ? — But  anybody  in  the  world  would 
understand  it  that  day,  of  course. 

"  I  regret  this  mistake  but  must  let  you  know  whether  Wed- 
nesday will  suit.  "  I  am  yours  truly 

"  J.  P.  RADCLIFFE  Esq."  "  JOHN  HOLMES. 

The  WITNESS  :    If  you  look  at  that  you  will  see  it  is  very  plain. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  may  be  very  plain  to  you,  other  people  may 
differ? — 1  do  not  think  it  mattered  one  pin  what  day  one  went 
down,  to  my  mind. 

I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  letters  that  crossed  : 

"  S.  Kensington  Hotel,  March  12th  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — "  After  the  second  letter  received  from  you  to-day 
(by  which  I  prcceived  I  omitted  naming  Wednesday)  we  thought 
it  better  to  go  at  once  to  Croydon. 

"  We  had  an  interview  with  your  client  &  are  all  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE  and  this  not  only  be- 
cause we  failed  to  recognise  ROGER  TICHBORNE  but  because  he 
evidently  did  not  recognise  his  nearest  relations. 

"  I  beg  again  to  thank  Mrs.  II.iLMEsfor  her  courtesy  to  the 
ladies  at  her  house.  "Yours  truly 

"  J.  HOLMES,  K  «  J.  P.  KADCLIFFE. 

Now  you  went  to  Mrs.  HOLMES,  and  while  you  went  to  Essex 

for  the  Defendant,  you  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  how  the 

ladies  employed  their  time  at  Mis.  HOLMES? — I  was  not  present. 

When  you  saw  the  Defendant,  did  yon  not  lc  id  him  to  believe, 
if  you  did  not  tell  him  in  actual  words,  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  one 
of  the  party  waiting  for  him  at  Mr.  HOI.MKS'S  ? — I  can  only  state 
what  1  told  you  before.  I  told  him  his  aunt. 

You  asked ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  hitting  at, 

or  your  object  or  aim.     My  aim  was  to  test  the  man. 

Your  aim  waa  to  test  him  ? — Of  course  it  was. 


Did  you  not  personally  intimate  to  him  that  Lady  DOUGHTY 
was  waiting  to  see  him? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  by  "  his  aunt "  it  was  Lady 
DOUGHTY  ? — I  said  those  words. 

Did  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  by  "  his  aunt "  it  was  Lady 
DOUGHTY? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  moment,  what  I  meant. 
I  meant  to  test  the  man  by  every  way  I  possibly  could. 

Did  you  not  tell  me,  in  express  words,  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  had 
come  to  see  him,  and  was  waiting  at  Mr.  HOLMKS'S  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — I  did  not. 

When  you  got  there — I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word  "  peremp- 
tory "  as  Serjeant  PARRY  did, — when  you  got  to  Mr.  HOLMES'S 
was  not  the  first  thing  you  did  or  said,  "  Now,  Sir,  who  is  that 
lady?"— No. 

You  did  not  say  that  ?— I  said,  "  Who  is  that  lady  ?" 

Were  the  ladies  veiled? — It  is  a  very  unlikely  I  should  say 
"  Sir."  I  said,  "  Who  is  that  lady  ?" 

Were  the  ladies  veiled  ? — At  that  moment  they  had  their  veils 
on,  but  the  moment  I  spoke,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they 
both  of  them  threw  their  veils  up. 

Before  he  said  anything  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  moment. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say,  Sir  PERCIVAL  RADCLIFFE,  at  the 
time  you  pointed  out  one  of  those  ladies,  saying,  "  Who  is  that 
lady  ?"  were  not  all  the  ladies  wearing  their  veils? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Did  not  the  Defendant  say,  "  Well,  considering  I  cannot  see 
her  face,  how  can  I  tell.  If  you  ask  that  lady  to  remove  her  veil, 
I  might  tell  you  ?" — I  have  no  recollection. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  say  it  ? — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion. 

Was  it  not  after  that  the  lady  got  up  and  did  remove  her  veil  ? 
— It  strikes  me  she  got  up  as  soon  as  1  spoke.  There  was  such  a 
very  little  time.  I  do  not  think  he  said  a  word.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Are  the  only  French  words  you  remember,  or  you  say  he  used 
in  answer  to  Miss  NANGLE,  "Non,  Madame?  " — Something  of  that 
sort.  It  was  something — a  very  bad  attempt  in  French.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  words. 

I  really  must  ask  you  do  you  mean  seriously  and  literally  to  say 
he  locked  himself  up  in  the  room  ? — I  heard  the  key  turn  :  what 
is  more,  I  tried  the  door  and  could  not  get  in.  I  followed  him 
across  the  passage,  and  I  think  I  tried  to  get  through  the  door 
after  him,  but  I  could  not.  I  know  he  locked  the  door.  I  then 
asked  Mr.  HOLMES  to  come  down. 

What  room  did  he  go  from — was  it  the  dining-room  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  room  is  :  it  was  what  we  were  shown  into.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  house. 

I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  known  the  distinction 
between  a  dining-room  and  a  drawing-room? — It  was  a  small 
room  :  not  much  furniture  in  the  room. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  floor  ? — On  the  same  floor, 
the  ground  floor.  It  was  only  quite  a  small  room.  A  small  room 
leading  out  into  a  kind  of  garden. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  it  a  double  house  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

You  cannot  tell  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  he  run  across  a  passage? — He  walked  across  the  passage 
to  a  door  opposite. 

Locked  himself  in  '! — Locked  the  door.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
was  a  door  leading  out  of  doors.  I  do  not  know  where  it  led  to. 
He  locked  the  door. 

You  did  not  threaten  him  with  violence? — He  was  going  to 
threaten  me  with  violence.  As  I  followed  him,  perhaps  he  thought 
I  was  going  to  be  a  little  violent  to  him,  so  ne  bolted  off  very 
fast,  and  rushed  across  and  locked  the  door.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  thought. 

Was  that  the  reason  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  reason  was. 

Can  you  give  any  solution  at  all  ? — I  can  give  you  no  solution 
further  than  I  can  tell  you  what  occurred,  and  I  have. 

Next  day  did  you  receive  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  HOLMES  : 
"25,  Poultry,  London  13  March  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — The  way  in  which  you  and  the  three  ladies  who 
were  with  you  yesterday  behaved  for  the  very  few  moments  Sir 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  condescended  to  see  you " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Will  you  read  that  again.  It  is 
rather  ftraiif/e  lanr/tiuyc  Jrimi  Mr.  HOLMES  to  Sir  PERCIVAL 
RADCLIFFE. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  Mr.  HOLMES  thought  his  client  was  the  long 
missing  baronet,  I  do  not  think  it  was  strange.  "  The  way  in 
which  you  and  the  three  ladies  who  were  with  you  yesterday 
behaved  for  the  very  few  moments  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE  con- 
descended to  see  you  was  an  entire  breach  of  the  arrangement  we 
made  at  Alresford  and  could  only  result  in  his  withdrawing  him- 
self." Did  you  not  arrange  with  Mr.  HOLMES  at  Alresford  that 
Lady  DOUGHTY  was  to  be  one  of  any  party  that  came  to  see  the 
Defendant? — No  such  arrangement  was  ever  made. 

"  I  regret  it  very  much  because  after  that  Mr.  GOSFORD  told 

me  on  Saturday "     Had  you  sent  a  message  by  GOSFORD  to 

the  Defendant  ? — No,  I  never  sent  any  message  by  GOSFORD. 

"  It  is  certain  that  if  Sir  ROGER  had  been  treated  by  you  and 
your  party  with  even  common  civility,  the  litigation  which  must 
ensue  would  have  been  entirely  avoided.  However,  neither  my 
client  nor  myself  can  now  be  blamed.  You  did  wrong  in  going  to 
my  house  without  a  previous  appointment,  or  in  taking  anyone 
there  respecting  whom  we  had  not  arranged  "  ? — I  thought  that 
was  a  most  impertinent  letter  and  I  sent  it  to  my  solicitor. 
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I  hop*  your  solicitor  took  immediate  steps. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   I  have  got  t1"-'  llTb'- 

Dr.  KEXFU.Y  : 

••  My    wife    was   surprised    tli.it   neither   of  the    three    ladies 
favoured  her  with  their  names.     Their  remarks  while  you   were' 
1,   Sir   !:»•.!  1:,  were  altogether  unjustifiable  for  they 
had  not  seen  him. 

•'  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  your  attempted  surprise  upon 
Sir  IJoi.l  i:  ami  manner  of  treating,  were  a.s  unfair  as  the  conduct 
pursued  tosvards  him  by  his  family  since  he  arrived  in  England, 
but  the  same  spirit  evidently  animates  all  those  whoso  interest  it 
is  that  he  should  not  succeed. 

..  li  fOT,  a  great  satisfaction   for  Sir  ROGER  to  know 

that  the  Court  will  disappi  --'induct  complained  of,  and 

the  . ml  his  rights  which  are  founded  on  truth  must  pro- 
vail.— 1  am  truly  yours,  ".Joiix  H<n  jir.s. 

I'.  K  LDCUJ  !  K,  Ksq." 

My  friend  is  very  much  moved  by  that,  and  he  has  some  answer 
which  I  shall  not  object  to  being  read. 

The  Loini  Ciiti  :  ?  am  «un  IkepeitwiUnat.     ll'<  an 

jrifx/i'in/  our  linn   hi/  .'/"('».'/  i"1"  "//  '''<•"'• 

The  Wi  INKSS  :  'I never  answered  that  letter.  My  whole  object 
through  the  whole  case,  was  to  test  the  man  to  see  whether  he 
;\E  or  not  ROGEI:  Tirur.oRNE. 

Dr.  KFNEAI.Y  :  Did  you  send  any  answer  to  that? — I  sent  it  to 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  ( 'i  I.LINUTOX. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  I  have  no  question  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  lords,  I  propose  to  put  in  the  deposition  of 

Lady  Doi'Gim. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .IrsriCE  :  You  must  prove  it  fink 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  have   proved  the  death  of  Lady  DOI'GHTY. 
This  is   a   deposition    which   wan   taken    under   the  :iO  and   lilst 
i  ia,  chapter  :'.."p,  section  (j — "  It  shall  be  lawful  to  read  such 
in  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  accused  without 
f inther  proof  thereof,  if  the  same  purports  to  be  signed  by  the 
justice  by  or  before  whom  it  purports  to  be  taken  and  provided 
it  be  proved  to  the   satisfaction    of   the  Court  that  reasonable 
notice  of  the  intention  to  take  such  statement  has  been  served 
upon  the  person  (whether  prosecutor  or  accused)  against  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  be  read  in  evidence,  that  such  person  or  his 
counsel  or  attorney,  had  or  might  have  had,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
be  present,    full  opportunity   of   cross-examining  the   deceased 
person  who  made  the  same."    They  actually  attended  and  cross- 
examined.     Mr.  DAVIS  was  there,  and  I  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  DAVIS,  re-called. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  were  present  when  the  deposition  -was  taken?— The  greater 
part. 

Was  the  Defendant  represented  by  Counsel  ?— Yes. 

P,y  Mr.  Serjeant  SLEIGH  and  Mr.  HORACE  Bitowx  ?— Yes. 

Did  Serjeant  SLEIGH  cross-examine  on  behalf  of  the  Defendant  ? 
—  Yes. 

The  L')i:i)  CIIII:F  Jrsnci: :  Very  well. 

Dr.  KI:XI-:.\LY  :  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair,  as  preliminary  to 
the  reading  of  this,  that  the  correspondence  which  passed  about 
it  ought  to  appear,  because  this  lady  was  not  cross-examined 
until  she  was  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  when  hardly  any 
counsel 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  must  not  have  that  statement  made. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  J  ask  for  the  correspondence  to  appear,  then  it 
will  appear  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  it  is  admissible  you  can  put  it  in 
when  it  comes  to  your  turn.  This  deposition  as  tendered  is  per- 
fectly regular  and  therefore  admissible.  The  statutory  requisitions 
have  been  complied  with. 

Dr.  KF.XKALY:  Your  lordships  see  it  is  preliminary  about  not 
giving  notice. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  best  proof  that  notice  was  given 
was  that  Counsel  attended  and  cross-examined. 

Dr.  KKNT.AI.Y  :  No  doubt  that  is  RO,  still  I  think  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  case  that  it  should  be  shown  what  notice  we  did  re- 
ceive. There  is  a  wide  difference  in  cross-examining  a  person 
confined  to  their  bed. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.I.LOI;  :  \Vill  you  let  me  look  at  the  Act? 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsir :  1  cannot  conceive  that  correspondence  will 
be  admissible,  it  does  not  bear  on  the  issue  we  are  trying. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  decline  to  put  it  in  because  it  does  not  bear 
cm  it. 

Dr.  KKXE.M.Y:  The  weight  of  the  evidence  the  Jury  cannot 
appreciate  without  knowing  the  preliminaries. 

.Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  It  is  impossible  to  let  in  evidence  of  that 
kind  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  issue. 

Dr.  KI.NF.ALY  :   Reasonable  notice  is  what  was  not  given. 

Mr.  Jiistie,.  I.rsn  :  Notice  is  to  be  given  in  case  the  Defendant 
does  not  appear. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mr.  D  \\  is  was  there,  i  could  ask  him  whether 
Lady  Doi'iiinv  was  subjected  to  three  hours'  cross-examination. 

Tiic  LOUD  CHIEF  JrsiicE  :   II  appears  to  be  a  long  deposition. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  t  Juito  so  ;  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

(The  following  deposition  was  then  handed  in  and  read  by 
Mr.  SIIOKT.) 


DEPOSITION   or   LADY   DoI'CIITY. 

••  1  hi-    i:\.uniuation   of   The    Hon.  Dame  K.VIIIEKIN 
Widow   of  Sir  K[>W.\I:I'  DOUGHTY,  I!  iron.-!,   taken   on  Oath  this 

b  day  of  December  1*7:.'  at  Tiehborne  Park  in  : 
of  Southampton  before  me  The  Honourable  JOHN  THOMA 

of     In  I 

Southampton,  1,  t  lie  said. 1 .1  ktisfiedbyFREDi  1:11-1;  JOHN 


she  is  nut  likely  to   recover  from   such   illness,   and  I  the  said 
Justice     being    "also   satisfied    that     tin'    said     Dame     K.U'lr 
DOUGH  !  nd  willing  to  give  material  informal  i 

1'iinM  \s  (  'ASIKO,  othi  i  .  i  A  i  nun:  OKKIN,  oth. 

called  Sir  I;.M.I  i:  (  'u  UJLE3  Dnf,,iiiY  Tirill:oi;xF.  liaronet,  w! 
been  bailed  to    appear   tor  Trial    in   fie  Court   of  OH- 
upon   two  several    Indictments   for    Perjury    and    also  upon   an 
Indictment  for  Forgery,  and   also   mat. -rial   information    relating 
to  the  several  indictable  offences  mentioned  in  the  said  1 
meiits.    hereby    certify    that    my    reason    for    biking  tin- 
Examination    is    that    I    am    satisfied    as    aforesaid    and    that 
the  day  and  place  where  and  when  the  same  was  taken  are  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  present  at  the  taking 
thereof  are  <  ,M,I:  CHRIMOI-IIEI:  KoWF.x  Esquire  P.arris- 

terat  Law,  and  WILLIAM  HEXRY  1'oi.i.AR')  one  of  the  Clerksto  the 
Solicitor  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  WILLIAM  CAMPHELL  s 
Esquire  Serjeant  at  Law.  HORACE  JAMI>  UROWNE  Esquire  Barris- 
ter at  Law,  and   ALIKE])  HEXDRK'KS  Esquire  Attorney  at  Law, 
FKKHEKICK  JOHN   BCILKI:  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  Honourable 
EDWARD  Ai:rxi'i:Li.,  JOSEPH   DAVIS   Esquire  of  tin- 
Office  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pie  is,  MAI:Y  REYXOLDTOX. 
WEEDMAN.  Sister  .1  ERUME  and  EDWARD  TEGAKT  Esquire,  Surgeon. 

••This  Deponent  the   Honourable   Dame  KATHERIXE  Doi 
on  her  oath  saitli  as  follows— ROGER  (  'HAPI.ES  TICHUORXE  was  My 
Nephew  by  Marriage.     I  remember  his  coming  over  to  England 
in  1838. 

"  I  remember  he  had  an  issue  in  his  Arm  at  that  time.      It  was 
open  when   he  came.     It  was  kept  open  by  two  peas.     Tim 
only  one  sore.     The  peas  were  taken  out  and  it  was  left  to 
It  was  done  at  that  time.     I  saw  the  mark  afterwards.     There 
was  only  one  mark  left.    I  remember  afterwards  that  he  had  i 
marks.     There  was  a  Cross,  a  heart,  and  an  Anchor.     Thei 
also  initials.     I  saw  them  more  than  once.     He  said  the  Cross, 
the  heart,  and  the  Anchor  had  been  done  by  a  sailor  on  thi 
of  France.     lie  said  the  initials  had  been  done  by  a  youni 
at  Stonyhurst  afterwards. 

"  I  never  saw  HOGEII  CHARLES  TlCHBORNE  after  the  22nd  of 
June  1852  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  my  Daughter  never  saw 
him  after  the  22nd  June  ls.">2.  From  the  earliest  time  I  knew 
him  down  to  the  time  ho  left  England  we  were  always  on  affec- 
tionate terms  and  he  was  constantly  writing  to  me  and  I  to  him. 

"  All  the  correspondence  that  I  had;  was  handed  over  to  the 
Court. 

"  I  saw  the  Defendant  at  the  Law  Institution  during  his  < 
inatson  and  I  was  present  during  the  examination  and  cio 
animation  of  the  Defendant  at  Westminster  and  I  say  that  he  is 
not  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORXK. 

•'  He  is  decidedly  not  ROGER  CHARLF.S  TII-IMIORXE,  he  is  not  the 
least  like  him  in  my  mind.  The  Defendant  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  me  at  the  Law  Institution. 

"I  sat  by  the  side  of  him.  Mr.  ALFKED  Si.YMon:  sat  between 
us.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me  during  his  examination 
at  the  Law  Institution. 

"I  never  saw  any  brown  mark  on  his  side  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  had  any.  ROGER  my  Nephew  had  a  thin  Ear  down  to  the 
join  in  the  Cheek. 

"  The  Defendant's  Ears  are  not  like  ROGER'S  Ears.  Not  the 
least  like. 

"  The  Defendant  is  not  the  same  height  as  ROGER.  Roci 
not  near  so  tall.  ROGER  was  5  feet  8  and  a  half,  or  nine.  I 
was  much  shorter  than  the  Defendant.* 

"ROGER'S  hair  was  very  dark  brown  hair  quite  straight  with 
no  tendency  to  curl.  The  Defendant's  hair  is  not  lik. 

" ROGER  had  a  long  throat.     I  gave  a  Daguerreotype  of  i: 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  late  Trial. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  We  are  now  coming  to  a  part  that  was  ob- 
jected to.  When  your  lordship  sees  it  you  will  rule  whether  it  ia 
to  be  read  or  not.  Until  your  lordship  decide,  it  had  better  not 
be  read. 

The  LORII  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  think  the  objection 
yet.  The  next  passage  you  do  not  object  to,  "ROGER  was  at1 
to  my  daughter."  That  is  not  what  yon  object  to? 

Dr.  KF.NEAI.I  :  It  is  the  part  in  the  brackets. 

Mr.  SHORT  : 

"  It  was  very  like  ROGER  and  was  sent  to  me  from  Chili.    I 
was  attached  to  my  daughter.     I  and  his  uncle  disapproved  of  the 
marriage  particularly  his  uncle — he  did  not  wish  it." 

The  l,oi:n  Ciin  I  .h  SIICE  :  Now  comes  the  passage  you  obj 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   1  do  not  really  care  for  the  pas 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jfsrici-::  That  would  be  admissible  if  it  had 
been  got  out  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   I  will  not  press  it. 

*  Tim  I>i!fi)!nl:iut  was  measured  anil  proved  to  be  exactly 
9  inches. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  pass  it  over. 

Mr.  SHORT  : 

"  ROGER'S  knuckles  were  thick,  he  had  a  bony  hand,  his  hand 
was  not  like  the  Defendant's.  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing 
particular  about  his  thumb. 

"  ROGER'S  eyes  were  dark  blue  with  a  dark  eyelash.  When  I 
saw  ROGER  last  in  1852  he  spoke  French  better  than  he  spoke 
English.  ROGER  always  treated  my  daughter  with  great  respect. 
"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  SLEIGH. 

'•  ROGER  also  treated  my  daughter  with  great  affection  and  he 
was  never  there  long  enough  at  a  time  to  be  very  intimate. 

'•  KOOEH  made  this  his  home  in  England  and  came  when  he 
pleased,  lie  has  been  here  at  times  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and 
sometimes  more  than  that. 

"  The  last  time  ROGER  was  on  a  visit  was  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  The  last  day  I  saw  him  here  was  the  22nd  June  1851 
Mrs.  &  Miss  NANGLE  were  here.  lie  left  to  join  his  Regiment 
interbnry. 

"  He  was  only  with  us  on  that  occasion  a  short  time,  it  might 
have  been  about  a  week.  I  was  aware  my  daughter  and  ROGER 
were  attached  to  each  other,  particularly  on  his  part.  I  was  aware 
that  they  had  exchanged  hair.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  aware 
of  it  before  that  d-ite  or  after.  I  won't  charge  my  memory. 
i:  was  fond  of  Riding  and  so  was  my  Daughter  but  they 
were  never  alone  out  together  to  my  knowledge.  GEORGE  GREF.N- 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  question  is  what  forms  part  of  her  de- 
position. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Certainly.  It  is  really  only  considering 
the  effect  of  her  deposition.  Her  deposition  refers  to  that  passage 
that  was  read  to  her.  Unless  all  the  letter  was  read  to  her,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  necessarily  be  made  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  That  is  the  very  language  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  referred  to  a  few  days  ago.  Before  you  can 
contradict  a  witness  by  his  own  writing,  you  must  call  attention 
to  a  particular  part. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY  :  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  Lady  DOUGHTY.  I 
ask  for  the  whole  of  the  sentence  to  be  read. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ;  We  think  you  are  not  entitled  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  SHOUT  : 

"And  Lady  DOUGHTY  continues  and  says,  From  what  Lady 
TICHBORNE  told  me  and  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  TUBVILLE  caused 
me  to  write  that  letter. 

"It  is  true  that  from  what  I  heard,  for  a  moment  I  did  believe 
it,  but  when  I  heard  the  description  of  him  and  all  the  rest  the 
whole  of  it  passed  away.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  BOWKER  at  that 
time. 

"  I  refer  to  the  things  that  came  out  every  day  as  to  his  dispo- 
sition and  character  and  what  I  read  in  the  public  papers,  iny 
opinion  was  never  formed,  it  passed  quickly  away. 

BOGLE  was  always  a  faithful  servant,  I  honestly  thought  him 


"  I  should  say  ROGER  was  very  quiet  and  very  reserved  but  he 
had  bad  Paris  habits  of  much  smoking  which  his  Uncle  objected 
to.  He  did  drink  but  I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  him  drink, 
but  he  was  better  before  he  left.  His  habitsof  excessive  drinking 
at  one  time  were  such  that  I  had  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Sir 
EDWARD  was  not  able  to  write  &  all  the  correspondence  went 


WOOD  often  rode  out  with  her  and  she  always  had  one  or  other  of    attached  to  my  husband — I  thought  him  honest  or  I  should  not 
her  Cousins  with  her.     You  can  see  about  this  place  everywhere.    |  have  let  him  be  at  the  house,  I  had  no  particular  opinion  of  him, 
"  I  had  occasion  occasionally  to  complain  to  ROGER  about  his  '  he  had  little  to  do  with  me — he  was  valet  to  my  husband.     He 
J  »--i-!*-  was  in  tny  husband's  service  from  1827  until  my  husband  died  in 

1853,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  about  12  months. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  BOGLE  as  a 
servant  during  all  that  time,  but  I  interfered  as  little  as  possible 
because  he  was  a  comfort  to  Sir  EDWARD.  BOGLE  was  hot 
tempered  at  times  with  the  other  servants  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  dishonest.  I  do  not  say  that  for 
through  me.  Whenever  I  had  occasion  I  remonstrated  with  him  !  one  moment  I  ever  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  dishonest. 


on  his  habits  of  drinking.  All  that  passed  with  my  husband  and 
he  told  me  to  endeavour  to  correct  his  (ROGER'S)  habits.  Some- 
thing had  been  done  to  the  Daguerreotype  when  I  last  saw  it  in 
Court  so  that  I  should  not  have  known  it  again,  it  is  spoilt, 
something  had  been  done  to  it.  (This  is  struck  out  by  Serjeant 


I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  had  any  occasion  to  doubt  his  truth- 
fulness. 

"  He  married  twice  from  the  house  and  after  my  husband's 
death  I  allowed  him  £;">0  a  year. 

"When  BOGLE  returned  to  England  from  Australia  in  1876  I 

-ire.)  The  best  Photograph  that  exists  wa>  taken  at  understood  that  he  requested  to  see  me.  I  refused.  It  was 
Winch.  re  my  Daguerreotype  was  sent  to  Chili.  The  |  through  Mr.  CULLIXGTON  it  passed.  The  letter  dated  January 

1st  1865  commencing  '  My  good  BOGLE  and  Mrs.  BOGLE  '  and 
concluding  '  begging  the  blessing  of  God  upon  you  all '  and 
marked  B  No.  1  is  in  my  handwriting.  The  letter  produced  dated 
5th  of  January,  New  Hall,  Clielmsford  is  also  my  handwriting. 

"  I  kept  a  diary  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  made  any 
entry  of  any  tattoo  marks.  I  only  kept  the  diary  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  calls  dates  and  matters  of  that  sort.  I  never 
wrote  anything  in  reference  to  these  tattoo  marks  in  my  life  ;  I 
had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  to  any  person  before  the  Defendant 
arrived  in  this  country  in  reference  to  ROGER'S  ears.  I  did  not 


Daguerrotype  was  taken  at  Chili  and  was  sent  by  MOORE  to  me 
desire ;  I  received  it  some  time  in  the  following  year,  and 
I  kept  it  in  my  possession  until  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  CULLINGTON  to  be 


sent  to  Chili.  I  never  saw  the  Doguerreotype  again  until  it  was 
produced  to  me  in  Court  from  the  time  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ctx- 
i.iN'JTON.  When  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  CULLINGTOX,  it  was  in  a  perfect 
state.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  to  Mr.  CULLINOTON  or  Mr. 
STOI.T.TON  I  gave  it. 

"Two  copies  of  that  Daguerreotype  were  reproduced  by 
CLAUDET.  They  were  not  good  ones.  They  were  taken  the 
opposite  way.  One  of  them  my  Daughter  has,  and  Mr.  GOSFORD 


had  the  other.     I  gave  one  of  the  Daguerreotypes  to  the  Dowager    know  there  was  any  peculiarity,  my  ears  are  the  same 


Lady  TicunoRXE.     Two  Daguerreotypes  were  taken  in  Chili. 

"I  never  did  believe  that  ROGER  was  alive  in  1866  all  that  I 
said  was  that  if  the  accounts  I  received  from  BOGLE  and  Lady 
TICHBORNE  was  true  I  supposed  we  must  believe  he  must  be.  My 
belief  rested  upon  the  other,  as  I  saw  there  was  nothing  really  to 
rest  it  upon,  I  did  not  believe  it  afterwards.  The  letter  produced 
dated  October  20th  1866,  marked  B  5,  is  in  my  handwriting.  I 
carelessly  wrote  it  not  thinking  what  it  might  come  to."* 

The  LORD  CHIF.F  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  got  that  letter? 

Mr.  SHORT  :  It  was  not  all  read,  only  part  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "Mr.  Serjeant  SLEIGH  reads  passage 
commencing  from  '  the  mass  of  evidence,'  and  ending,  '  must  be 

Mr.  SHORT  :  "  The  mass  of  evidence  I  have  now  seen  from 
different  persons  writing  from  Australia  together  with  what  the 
,'er  Lady  TICHBORNK  admits  leave  no  doubt  this  person  must 
r  ROIJER." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  The  whole  passage  ought  to  be  read. 
Mr.  SHORT  :  That  is  all  that  was  read. 
Dr.  KF.NKALY  :  The  whole  passage  ought  to  be  read. 
The  LORD  CIIIKI  JIM  ICK  :  Not  necessarily  if  you  did  not  read 
it  to  her. 

Dr.  KENF.ALY  :  I  must  ask  for  the  whole  passage  to  be  read. 
Mr.   HAWKINS:    I  object    to  that.     When    Lady  DOUGHTY   is 
cross-examined  she  is  asked  to  explain  that  passage.     If  there  is 
another  passage  which  is  inconsistent  with  her  testimony,  her 
attention  should  have  been  called  to  that  passage. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  It  is  not  inconsistent.     I  ask  to  have  the  whole 
Ige  read. 

(  mi.!   .1  liould  it  not  have  been  read  to 

her?    The  materiality  of  it  consists  in   this:  If  it  is  something 


There  was  nothing  about  his  ears  that  was  peculiar  that  I  was 
aware  of. 

"  Mr.  CULLINOTON  was  the  first  person  of  the  two  (CULLINGTON 
and  DOBINSON)  that  I  spoke  to  about  the  tattoo  marks  after  the 
Defendant  came  to  this  country. 

"  I  spoke  to  many  people  in  1866  about  the  tattoo  marks.  I 
spoke  of  it  to  Lady  GEOKGINA  FUI.LERTON  and  Mr.  FULLERTON  in 
lHi'i7  soon  after  the  Defendant  came  over.  I  did  not  mention 
their  names  at  the  Trial.  I  was  not  asked  about  it. 

"  1  remember  being  asked  on  the  Trial,  '  When  first  after  he 
came  to  this  country  did  you  speak  to  anyone  about  these  tattoo 
marks?  '  and  I  remember  that  I  answered,  '  1  really  cannot  say, 
we  all  knew  it,  I  do  not  remember,  particularly  speaking.' 
cannot  say  that  when  I  gave  that  answer  I  remembered  about 
Lady  FULLERTON  and  her  husband. 

"It  was  at  my  house  :it  Kensington  that  I  told  Mr.  CULLIX<;TO\ 
and  Mr.  Dor.iNSox.  Beyond  making  a  sketch*  which  was  produced 
in  Court,  I  do  not  think  1  ever  wrote  anything  about  it. 

"  I  made  the  sketch  by  myself  afterwards  ;  I  did  not  do  it 
when  Mr.  CULLINGTON  or  Mr.  DOBINSON  were  present  at  my  house 
at  Kensington. 

"  It  was  not  the  lawyers  who  first  asked  me  about  the  tattoo. 

"  It  was  commonly  known  amongst  us  all.     We  often   i 
about  it  and  afterwards  the  Lawyer  asked  me  what  I  could  recollect 
about  the  tattoo  marks. 

'•  I  remember  being  asked  upon  the  Trial,  '  When  do  you  first 
remember  any  one  speaking  about  it  ?  '  and  the  answer  was,  '  I 
really  cannot  charge  my  memory,'  and  that  was  the  fact.  I  re- 
member that  I  was  asked,  '  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  before  you 
drew  that  picture  did  any  one  speak  to  you  about  it?  '  and  I 
answered,  •  The  solicitors  spoke  of  it.  They  said  they  had  heard 


inconsistent  with  the  statement  she  h;  •'•<•  in  the  evidence    of  it.'     They  asked  whether  '  I  recollected  it.'     That  was  the  fact. 


she  has  given,  and  her  attention  is  called  to  it  with  a  view  to 
Knowing  that  inconsistency,  wh:>  attention  \\a;  called  to. 

.he   had   the,  opportunity 

be  read.  A3  to  part:  in,  yuu 

cannot  have  the  advantage  of  that. 

*   This  letter  i:,  printed  in  fall  in  the  /«'/'«/'/<  l>"ii.  pa  go  -". 


The  solicitors  name  to  me  and  asked  me  about  the  tattoo 
marks. 
"Mr.  down  my  statement  in  writing. 

"  It  was  taken  down  twice,  first  in  my  roum,  then  officially, 
afterwards  at  the  office. 

*  This  sketch  appears  ante  page  'J'.'*. 
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"  I  suppose  Mr.  DOBINSON  took  it  down  upon  both  occasions. 
I  thought  it  was  taken  down  in  1868,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

••  'I'lic  statement  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  DOBIM8OK tome  time 

I  was  examined.     I  do  not  know  how  long  1  kept  it  in  my 

possession.      I  remember  being  asked,  •  Have  you  ever  given  your 

evidence  sinee  to  a  gentleman  to  take  down  what  you  had  to  say 

that  you  mijjlit  In-  asked  about  it  in  Court?'  and  that  I  answered 

•  I  had  it  read  over  to  me  to  prove  that  it  was  correct.'     I 

ked,  •  When  did  you  have  it  read  over  to  you  to  prove 

it  was  correct  ?  '     I  answered,   '  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say.'     I  was 

ked,  '  About  when  was  it  that  you  had  it  read  over  to  you 

to  prove  it  was  correct  V  '     I  answered,  '  The  last  time  was  a  few 

days   ago,   at  the  Wesminster  Hotel,  by  Mr.  DOHINSONY     That 

was  correct. 

\Vlien  Mr.  DOBINSON  asked  me  I  said,  '  Of  course  I  knew  that 

i:  was  tattooed.' 

••  When  Mr.  DOBINSON  first  spoke  to  me  about  it  lie  said  so  me 
•  1  have  heard  that  ROGER  was  tattooed,'  and  I  replied,  '  Of  course 
1  know  that  ROGER  was  tattooed,'  probably  he  first  asked  me  this 
at  my  house,  but  I  cannot  recollect.  This  was  a  short  time 
before  he  took  my  statement.  I  cannot  recollect  what  the  state- 
ment was,  but  I  answered  his  questions  whatever  they  were. 

"1  do  not  know  whether  my  pocket-book  of  1852  is  still  in 
existence,  but  whatever  I  had  I  handed  to  the  Court. 

••The  letters  produced  dated  8th  December,  1866,  marked  B 
No.  :i  and  .';!th  October,  1858,  commencing  'My  good  BOGLE' 
are  in  my  handwriting." 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bowr.x. 
"  I  have  spoken  about  the  tattoo  marks  to  Canon  DTNN  in 

Staffordshire  and  several  others.     It  was  no  secret. 

••  I  never  believed  the  Defendant  was  ROGER  after  I  saw  him." 
(Question  and  answer  objected  to  by   Mr.  Serjeant  SLEK;II.) 
••  The  bundle  of  letters  now  produced  by  Mr.  DAVIS  are  in  my 

handwriting,  and  all  the  letters  produced  in  the  second  bundle 
I  by  me  are  in  my  handwriting,  and  all  are  written  by  me 

to  RooEirTiCHBORNE  my  nephew. 

••All  the  letters  produced  by  Mr.  DAVIS  now,  in  the   third 

bundle,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  my  nephew  I  believe. 

"  I  received  the  letters  from  Mr.  GOSFORD  after  ROGER  TICH- 

BORNE'S  death,  that  I  had  written  to  ROGER. 

"JOHN  DUTTON, 

"  J.  P.,  County  of  Southampton." 

Mrs.  LUCY  MARY  NANGLE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 


MRS.    NANGLE.     (SKETCHED  BY   TICHBORNE.) 

You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  GEORGE  NANGLE,  I  think,  of  Montague- 
place,  Montague-square? — Yes,  I  am. 

Were  you  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  HENRY  TICHBORNE,  and 
sister  to  the  late  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE? — Sister  to  the  late  Sir 
JAMES  TICHBOKNE. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  HENRY  TiciinoRNE? — Sister  also. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH,  I  should  say.  In  the 
year  1833  did  you  go  with  your  husband  and  family  to  reside  in 
Paris?— Yes,  I  did. 

I  believe  you  continued  to  reside  there  from  the  year  18,'i:>  to 
1846?—]  did. 

Was  your  brother,  Mr.  JAMES  FRANCIS  TICHIIORNK,  living  in 
I'aris  when  you  went  to  live  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

With  his  wife,  Mrs.  JAMES  TICIIHORNE? — Yes. 

And  the  only  son  then  born  was  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  ? 

-Yes. 

Of  what  did  your  own  family  consist,  Mrs.  NANGLE  ? — I  had  \ 
six  children. 

( >f  them  how  many  were  sons ?— Two  daughters  and  four  sons. 

And  among  your  sons  was  there  one  named  WALTER? — Yes.     \ 


When  do  you  first  of  all  remember  seeing  ROGER  TICHI; 
—  In  1  *:>.!.  when  he  was  about  five  years  old. 

I'd.-  I,"i:i>  Cini  i  .IrsTici: :  In  18:t:i  he  would  be  only  four  years 
old,  rising  five. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  He  would  be  quite  a  child,  at  all  events ?  Ib 
was  quite  a  little  boy. 

Did  lie  com.    much  to  your  house? — Yes,  when  he  grew  up; 
when  he  was  older  he  used  to  come. 
As  he  grew  up  lie  came  often  ? — V 

Did  you  see  a  great  deal  of  him? — Yes,  I  saw  a  great  d 
him. 

What  did  he  use  to  call  you?—"  M't  !tml, .''  We  used  to  call 
him  K'M,i:i:  always. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  pronounced  the  name  in  the 
French  way? — Always,  until  it  made  my  brother,  Sir  EDWARD,  so 
angry. 

Where  were  they  living  when  you  went  iirst  to  Paris? — In  the 
Knc  St.  Honore,  :i';  I. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now,  do  you  remember  his  tutor,  M.  <  '11  vnu.o.x? 
— Perfect!}1  well. 

And  GOSSEI.V? — Very  well  indeed. 

Did  you  see  much  of  I!o<;>.u  while  CHATILI.ON  was  his  tutor, 
Mrs.  MANGLE? — Yes,  he  often  brought  him  to  our  lx. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Where  were  you  living?  In  the 
Rue  Trenche.  When  I  first  went  to  Paris  we  lived  in  the  line 
Province  ;  after  that  in  the  Rue  Trenche. 

Did  ROGER  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  your 
sons;  were  they  playmates  together? — Yes,  WALTEK,  particu- 
larly ;  they  were  little  boys  together. 

Do  you  remember,  after  M.  CHATILLON  ceasing  to  be  his  tutor, 
ROGER  going  to  school? — He  had  another  tutor  after  (.'H.VI 
Do  you  remember  his  going  to  any  school? — Not  at  all. 
You  do  not  remember  that  ? — Not  at  that  time. 
At  any  time,  do  you  remember,  I  mean  before  he   came  to 
England? — No,  I  do  not  remember.     I  was  gone  to  England 
myself,  I  think  then. 

You  were  in  England  yourself? — Yes,  I  left  in  Isj.fi.     I 
to  go  to  England  every  year. 

I  was  merely  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  remembered  M. 
DITANLOUP? — Very  well,  I  knew  him  when  he  was  vicar  of  St. 
Rocque. 

Were  you  in  Paris  at  all  during  the  time  that  Konrr.  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Without  troubling  you  to  go  all  through  his  tutors,  he  had 
other  tutors  until  the  year  1845  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  remember  his  other  tutors  ? 
— I  remember  JOLIVALT. 

Do  you  remember  him  personally  ? — Very  well. 
How  long  was  he  his  tutor? — I  think  about  three  years  or  three 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  that  up  to  the  last,  np  to  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  England? — He  left  a  little  while  before  ROGER  came 
to  England. 

Do  you  recollect  while  ROGER  was  in  Paris  anything  on  his 
arm  ?— Yes,  he  had  an  issue  on  the  left  arm. 

Do  you  remember  on  which  arm  it  was  ?• — On  the  left  arm. 
AVill  you  describe  in  your  own  way  what  was  the  oharacter  of 
the  issue  ? — It  was  a  hole  made  with  a  pea. 

I  suppose  you  mean  a  pea  put  in  it? — I  know  the  process  because 
one  of  my  sons  had  one. 

It  was  a  hole  made  and  a  pea  put  through  it? — The  arm  is 
rubbed  with  caustic,  and  the  pea  tightly  bound  over  it  so  as  to 
make  a  bad  wound. 

Do  you  remember  about  how  old  ROGER  was  when  it  was  put 
in  ? — I  think  he  must  have  been  about  six  years  old ;  I  do  not 
exactly  remember  the  year. 

Do  yon  remember  how  long  it  was  kept  open  ? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  not  got  the  fact  yet.     She 
described  it,  and  so  forth.     (To  the  witness)  Did  you  ever  sea  it 
yourself? — Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  thought  she  said  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  "  I  remember  his  having  an  issue," 
she  said. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,  I  thought  she  had 
said  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  When  and  how  came  you  to  see  it? 
— One  day  when  I  was  dining  with  my  brother,  after  dinner 
ROGER  was  going  to  bed,  and  he  said  in  French,  "  Oh,  M" 
come  and  see  my  issue  dressed,"  so  I  went  into  his  room. 
And  you  went? — Yes. 
Did  you  see  it  dressed  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it- 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  appearance  did  it  present  at  that  titne?- 
Perfectly  awful,  dreadful,   all   red.     It  was  an  awful  sight.     It 
looked  quite  raw,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

About  what  size? — About  the  size  of  the  top  of  this  (describing). 
I  mean  the  hole? — You  could  put  the  top  of  your  little  I 
in. 

Do  you  know  how  long  that  remained  open  ? — Until  l» 
nine  years  old. 

Now  you  have  told  us  of  ROGER'S  tutors  being  there,  and  who 
they  were.     Do  you  remember  now  the  friends  who  used  to  visit 
at  his  father's — your  brother's  ? — There  were  few.     The  Hi:: 
family  used  to  visit.     I  do  not  remember  many  more. 

Do  you  remember  M.  D'Ai:AN/A? — Very  well,  and  the  Count 
de  MONDREVILLE,  and  also  the  General  dc  BKI'NEAU. 
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Do  you  remember  the  Pere  LEFEVRE,  in  Paris?— Very  well 
udeed. 

Hive  you  seen  him  with  ROGER,  or  heard  ROGER  speak  of 
him?— Yes. 

In  what  way? — In  terms  of  the  greatest  affection. 

Do  you  remember,  Mrs.  NAV;I.E,  yourself,  after  ROGER'S  first 
communication  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

Where  was  it?— At  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Rue  St. 
Honore. 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  1'aris  in  1845  with  his  father? — 
I  do. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  yoii  remember  any  present  made 
to  him  ou  that  occasion  that  you  are  aware  of? — I  do  not  think 
I  made  him  any  present. 

You  might  have  known  whether  anybody  else  did  ? — I  do  not 
remember  at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  remember  his  coming  over  in  the  year 
/ — Yes,  perfectly :  we  were  at  Boulogne  at  the  time, 

And  he  came  through  Boulogne  on  his  way  to  England  ? — He 
did. 

And  paid  you  a  visit  there '! — Yes,  he  paid  us  a  visit  with  his 
father. 

Did  he  make  any  stay  with  you  ? — lie  was  not  staying  in  my 
douse. 

Did  he  make  any  stay  in  Boulogne  ?— I  think  he  stayed  a  few 
days  only. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  during  his  visit  there  at  Boulogne,  he 
(•filled  on  anybody,  or  saw  any  old  friend  of  his  there  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Pore  LEFEVRE  was  there  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  whether  it  was  that  year.     I  know  one  year  the  Pore 
LEFEVIIE  was  there,   and  was  preaching    at    Marquetrie,   the  j 
Visitation  Convent  near  Boulogne;  but  I  forget  whether  it  was  j 
that  year  or  not. 

Was  there  one  occasiou  when  ROGER  was  at  Boulogne  that  he 
s:iw  the  Pere  LEFEVRE  ? — Yes,  we  took  him  up  to  Marquetrie 
to  see  Pere  LEFEVRE. 

Do  you  remember  after  ROGER'S  father  had  taken  him  to 
Stonyhurst  seeing  his  father  again  when  he  spoke  about  the 
Abbe  TOURSEL  ? — I  forget,  I  have  some  faint  recollection  that  I 
did  see  him. 

Do  you  remember  any  complaint  that  his  father  made  ? — Yes. 

You  do  remember  that  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  complaint  that  his  father  made  ? — He  wanted 
to  make  an  Englishman  of  him,  and  he  took  him  to  the  Abbe 
TOCRSEL,  who  immediately  spoke  French  to  him,  which  made  my 
brother  very  angry.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  make  an  Englishman 
of  him,  1  do  not  wish  him  to  speak  this  French  for  ever." 

Now,  after  you  left  Paris  where  did  you  go  to  reside  then  ? — 

In  INK;? 

Yes? — We  came  to  London,  but  we  visited  at  Tichborne.  I 
forget  whether  we  went  that  year  to  Tichborne.  I  think  so. 

You  visited  at  Tichborne? — Yes. 

When  did  you  take  up  any  permanent  residence  in  England? 
—In  1848. 

Did  you  then  go  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Bath? — Yes,  we  did 
at  Bath  one  winter.     My  brother  lived  there. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Your  brother  ROBKRT? — My  brother 
ROBERT. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  take  your  whole  family  to  reside  in 
Bath,  your  sons,  I  mean? — Yes,  one  of  my  sons  was  there. 

Which  was  that  ? — At  different  times,  two  of  my  sons  were  there. 

What  were  their  names? — HENRY  and  Gi  < 

Do  you  remember  in  the  winter  of  1848  ROGER  paying  a  visit 
to  Bath  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Were  your  sons  and  some  of  your  daughters  at  Rome  with 
you? — Yes,  I  think  my  eldest  daughter  was  gone  to  the  convent. 
I  have  r  who  is  a  nun,  and  J  think  she  was  in  the  convent. 

Do  yon  tei  ">w,  any  ball  being  given  during  that  time? 

— Yes ;  my  brother  gave  a  ball. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  ROGER  come  alone,  or  did  he 
come  with  anybody  there  ? — I  think  he  went  alone. 

To  Bath?— Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  ROGKR  at  the  ball? — Yes,  he  came  to  the  ball. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  ball  given  by  whom? — By  my 
brother  ROUF.I:T. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  your  brother  Sir  KI>\VAI;I>  DOUGHTY  in 
Bath  at  the  time  also? — He  was. 

ball  was  given  at  your  brother  KOKF.KT'S  ? — It  w;is. 

You  have  already  told  us  that  lli".F.K  was  at  the  ball  as  well? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  remember  anything  occurring  at  that  ball? — Yes  ;  my 
brother  Sir  KI>WAI:D  Doi  UIITY  fell  downstairs.  He  would  come 
downstairs.  He  wan  very  intirm,  and  he  would  walk  baekwards, 
and  his  foot  slipped  and  lie  fumbled  down. 

The  LOKII  ( 'im.i  JOSTICK:  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ball? — Just  as  he  w;  iway. 

Coming  away  from  where? — From  the  ball. 
.Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  hurt  himself  ?— No. 
Do  you  remember  whether  ROGER  saw  that? — I  think  he  must 
have  seen  it ;  he  was  at  the  ball. 

ft  wan  a  matter  well  known  ? — Yes  ;  everybody  talked  about  it, 
and  there  were  i  »|iiiries  next  day,  because  we  thought 

nave  hurt  himself  very  much. 

.•mother  memorable  thing  happened  that  same  day,  I 
think?— Yes. 


Mrs.  ALLEN  was — ? — Yes. 

She  had  two  babies — twins  ? — She  had. 

ALLEN  was  the  butler  ? — Yes,  and  my  brother  was  not  told  of 
it  because  we  thought  it  would  make  him  so  nervous. 

At  all  events  these  two  events  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
ball?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  next  saw  ROGER  ? — I  have  seen 
him  at  Tichborne. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  year  it  was? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 
I  know  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  22nd  June. 

I  am  coming  to  that.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  re- 
membered any  particular  visits  that  you  remember  him  to  have 
paid  at  Tichborne  when  you  have  been  there  so  as  to  get  first 
your  general  knowledge  of  him  ? — I  remember  him  at  Tichborne 
very  well. 

Can  you  give  us  the  dates  of  the  visits  that  he  paid  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot. 

Do  you  remember'on  the  occasion  of  any  of  the  visits  you  made 
there — you  have  told  us  of  the  issue — seeing  any  other  marks  on 
his  arm  ? — Perfectly. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  when  that  was? — On  the  21st  June, 
1852,  two  days  before  he  went  for  ever. 

That  was  the  last  visit.  That  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw 
them  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to  see  the  marks,  and  then  tell 
mo  what  they  were? — I  came  to  see  the  marks,  on  the  21st  June. 
Miss  DOUGHTY  and  my  daughter  went  upstairs  just  before 
luncheon  to  get  ready  for  riding ;  the  other  part  of  the  family 
were  not  in  the  drawing-room.  I  was  alone  with  ROGER,  and 
1!  'i  '.ER  out  of  fun  pulled  up  his  shirtsleeve  and  said  to  me  in 
French,  "  look  at  my  arm,  ma  tantc."  So  I  did. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  spoke  to  you  in  French  ? — Yes, 
he  always  did. 

All  that  he  said  as  well  as  "ma  Innte  "  was  in  French  ? — Yes, 
everything,  and  I  said  in  French  "Oh,  how  horrid,  it  is  like  a 
common  sailor." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  AVhat  did  you  see,  Mrs.  NANGLE,  which  made 
you  say  that  ? — I  saw  a  cross,  a  heart,  and  an  anchor,  and  R.  C.  T. 

On  the  arm? — On  the  arm. 

Having  shown  you  his  arm,  and  you  having  made  that  remark 
— "  Oh  \  how  horrid,"  did  he  offer  to  do  anything  to  you  ? — He 
did. 

What  did  he  say? — He  offered  to  tattoo  my  arm,  and  always 
speaking  French,  said  it  would  not  hurt  me  at  all. 

What  said  you  to  that? — I  should  be  very  sorry. 

On  that  day  you  were  staying  in  Tichborne  with  your  daughter  ? 
— With  my  daughter  and  my  husband. 

Your  brother,  Sir  EDWARD,  we  know  was  very  ill  ? — Yes,  he  had 
two  or  three  very  bad  attacks. 

Did  your  visit  commence  some  considerable  time  before  the  19th 
June  ? — We  went  to  Tichborne  on  the  1st  of  June  from  Boulogne, 
and  . -tayed  there  until  the  February  following. 

Constantly,  I  mean  to  say,  without  leaving  the  house  at  all  ? — 
I  did  not  leave  the  house  at  all. 

Constantly  from  the  1st  June,  1852  to  February,  1853.  Do  you 
remember  what  date  in  February,  1853  ? — I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member, is  was  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

You  remember  ROGER  coming  down  with  Lady  DOUGHTY  and 
Miss  DOUGHTY  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

We  have  got  that  fixed,  the  19th.  That  was  the  day  on  which 
he  came  ? — My  brother  being  very  ill. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  leaving  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

You  fixed  that  day  yourself  as  the  22nd  June? — Yes. 

After  the  22ud  June,  1852,  did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ever  come 
again  to  Tichborne  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  after  that  see  him  ? — Never. 

During  the  few  days  that  he  spent  at  Tichborne  in  that  month 
of  June  do  you  remember  at  all  his  going  out  with  Miss  DOUGHTY  ? 
— Whenever  he  did  her  cousin  was  always  with  her. 

Was  there  a  servant  or  somebody  always  with  them  ? — Always, 
always. 

You  say  you  had  seen  him  at  Tichborne  before  then  ;  had  that 
been  the  case,  whenever  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  staying  there,  were 
they  always,  when  they  went  out,  attended  by  some  servant  or 
friend  ? — Yes. 

They  never  went  out  alone? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  mean  riding? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  WITNESS  :  And  even  walking  my  daughter  was  always  with 
them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  When  they  went  out  walking  your  daughter 
was  with  them  ? — Yes,  they  were  like  sisters. 

Page  119:i.  Just  let  me  read  this  passage  to  you,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  were  in  Court  at  the  time  the  Defendant  was 
examined? — Yes,  I  was  most  of  the  time. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  when  you  parted  with  ROGEI;  TICHBORNE 
,  upon  the  22nd  June,  did  you  part  with  him  on  the  most  affection- 
ate terms? — Indeed  we  did.     I  did,  indeed. 

Had  you  ever  had  one  single  word  of  difference  with  him? — 
Never  in  my  life. 

Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  part  of  the  statement  of 
tin  Defendant.  This  question  was  put  to  him.  I  will  read  the 
question  and  answer  to  you  just  to  ask  if  it  is  true.  This  is  the 
question  put  to  the  Defendant — "  How  came  you  to  select  JAMES 
DORMER  in  case  your  brother  died  without  issue  ? — I  cannot  very 
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well  forget  because  I  got  into  trouble  about  it  with  Mrs.  NANGLK." 

-if  truth  in  that?  — A  most  dreadful  falsehood. 

ip  .if  p^e  L198— "Became  Mn.  NANUI 

sister  ti>  my  father,  an  1   she  thought   her  sou  ought  to  have  it, 
aii.l  s  me"?  —  M»st  dreadfully  false. 

into  trouble  with  her,  and  sin-  never  forgave  you? — 
,vn  ID  this  day"? — Oh,  dreadfully  false. 

I  will  reid   you  now   the  ;  --Did  you  and   she  fall  out 

it  V-  -She  eame  down  to  me  at  Mr.  IInrKIxVhoii.se  one  day. 

and  he  had  a  few  words  about   it.      I  think  1  am  going  rather  to  > 

I  should  like  to  explain  myself.  1  do  not  mean  to 
had  a  row  with  me  about  that,  because  she  did  not  know  she  was 
in  the  will.  She  had  a  row  with  me  because  she  wanted  me  to 
make  a  will  in  favour  of  her  son  at  Mr.  HOPKINS',  and  I  said  I 
would  not  do  it.  I  did  not  tell  her  I  had  done  so"? — First  of 
;dl.  I  never  was  in  Mr.  HOI-KINS'  house. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  That  IB  One  gpod  answer? 

The  LORD  CHM  :   Never  in  his  house  at  all? — Iwasin 

his  house  before  he  lived  there,  when  another  person  lived  there. 

Since  lie  has  been  there? — Never. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  never  did  say  so  either  in  his  house  or  out 
of  it? — Never,  never. 

[  will  just  read  you  one  other  passage  in  it — "  What  we  fell  out 
about  was,  she  came  down  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  will  in  favour 
of  her  son,  and  I  said  I  would  not  make  any  will,  and  she  was 
under  t!ic  belief  that  I  went  away  without  making  a  will,  and  so 
was  every  one  eUe.  I  say  she  hasnever  forgiven  me  for  it  to  this 
day"  ? — Perfectly  false  and  untrue. 

The  next  page,  my  lord,  contains  in  substance  the  same  thing, 
but  there  is  a  positive  denial  about  it,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
going  into  these  minute  details.  Page  1194. 

You  have  told  us  you  had  seen  ROGER  TICHBORNE  and  known 
him  from  the  time  he  was  a  child? — Oh,  yes. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  about  him — about  his  thumb  at  all? 
— Not  the  least,  not  a  bit. 

You  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  hands  well  ? — Perfectly  well. 

What  sort  of  hands  were  they  ? — He  had  long  fingers,  very 
bony,  and  marked  knuckles. 

Marked  knuckles  ? — Very  bony. 

Did  you  notice  his  hands  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  positively  as 
to  his  thumb  ? — Certainly. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  about  it? — -Nothing  whatever 
about  it. 

Now  do  you  remember  well  ROGER'S  hair? — Yes,  perfectly. 

Can  you  call  that  immediately  before  your  recollection  ? — Yes, 
I  see  him  now  before  me. 

Just  tell  us  what  you  see  in  your  mind's  eye? — He  had  long, 
straight  dark  brown  hair,  which  was  rebellious,  and  he  was  always 
doing  that  (describing)  to  knock  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes. 


Do  you  remember  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  themselves? — Yes, he 

had  very  thi'  i  with  black  evil  ishes,  and  very 

Youha\.  Defendant? — Yes. 

You  have  .seen  the   sort  of  twitching  that  there  is?- 

Ilad  R'liiKR  anything  of  that  sort? — Nothing  whatever. 

Di  you  remember  his  person   now — his  yeiieral  appearai; 
ly  well.      He  was  about  '.<  feet  '.<  or  s.1,,  very  slight.  ] 
d,  very  low  shoulders  and  very  slim  and  thin  altogether. 

Djyou   remember   no\v  apirt   from   his  voice  the  tone   of  his 
';  —  Yes,  a  very  soft  vole,. — a  very  nice  v. 

You  have  told  us  he  spoke  French  to  you  on  that  very  day '; — 
Y<    . 

Down  to  the  last  time  that  you  saw  him  what  was  his  ;u 
Did  he  ever  speak  without  a  foreign  accent? — Never,  and  he 
u-cd  French  idioms.     When  he  spoke  English   there  was  a  litile 
lit  of  French  put  in.     He  improved  in   his  English   hceaus^   my 
brother,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  was  so  angry  when  he  spok 
to  us.     \Ve  were  obliged  to  speak  English  before  him. 

This  continued  down  to  the  last  hour  you  ever  saw  him? — 
Ex  ictly. 

Do  you  remember  during  that  last  visit  with   reference  to  his 
speaking   French,   his  trying  to  puzzle    you  with  soup'   ! 
word? — Yes. 

Tell  us  what  that  was? — The  word  was  Mirnlnilant. 

Tell  us  about  it? — He  was  talking  very  volubly,  and  lie 
that  word.     I  said,  "That  is  one   of  your  new  French  v- 
He  said,  "  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  used  in  society."     1  wrote  to 
one  of  my  friends  to  know  if  it  was  true,  and  he  told  me  what  it 
meant. 

That  was  during  the  last  visit  ? — Yes. 

I  think  you  had  no  correspondence  with  him  at  all  ? — No,  I 
never  had  a  note  or  letter  from  him  in  my  life. 

You  heard,  of  course,  of  the  loss  of  the  'Bella'? — Y. 
were  in  England  at  the  time. 

Until  then,  the  close  of  the  year  1866,  you  heard  no  more  of 
him  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  the  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  seen  anything  at  all  of  him,  or  had  any  communica- 
tion at  all  from  anybody  from  him,  before  the  mouth  of   M 
1867?— No. 

That  was  the  first  you  ever  saw  of  the  Defendant? — Yres. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  are  coming  to  the.  sub, 
the  interview  at  Croydon,  it  opens  up  a  new  matter  which  must 
necessarily  take  some  little  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.] 


FORTY-SIXTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1873. 

THE  whole  of  this  day  was  consumed  in  examining  members  of  the  TICHBORXE  and  SEYMOUR  families.     It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
remembered  by  those  who  have  followed  the  details  of  this  Trial,  that  Sir  JAMES,  the  father  of  ROGER  TICHHORNE,  was  the  1 
the  three  brothers  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  baronetcy.     The  eldest  was  Sir  HENRY,  who  died  when  ROGER  was  a  child  ;  the 
second  brother  was  Sir  EDWARD,  the  father  of  Lady  RADCLIFFE,  who,  having  assumed  very  early  in  life  the  name  of  Dun, HIT,  is 
best  known  by  that  name.     It  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  family  history  that  there  was  an  old  rhyming  prophecy  fortclling  mis- 
fortune to  the  TICHBOKNE  race  whenever  there  should  be  a  baronet  with  seven  daughters  and  no  son.    Sir  HENRY  TICIIBORNE  cm 
enough  fulfilled  this  condition.     Ilis  daughters,  the  aunts  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  have  been  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
proceedings,  and  the  Defendant's  supporter,  Mr.  BULPETT,  the  Hampshire  banker,  when  examined  on  the  late  Trial,  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  the  personal  attractions  of  these  ladies,  to  which  the  Attorney-General  had  nothing  to  object  except  the  rather  eccentric 
form  in  which  it  was  conveyed.     It  is  not  matter  of  dispute  that  ROGER  TICHHORNE  was  intimately  acquainted  with  these  aunts  and 
''ioa      Five  of  these  ladies  are  living,  of  whom  four,  namely,  Mrs.  HIGGINS,  widow  of  the  famous  "  JACOB  O.MNII  M."  Mis. 
•VNLEY,  and  Mrs.  WASHINGTON  HIBISERT,  were  examined  this  day.     Besides  these,  Mrs.  Km  \  i:ini:  and  Lady  RAW- 
•ER  by  the  mother's  side — gave  their  testimony,  and  altogether  eight  witnesses.     All  of  these  denied  positively 
1  ;i;i;i:  TIOHP.OKXE,  or  in  the  least  like  him. 

:U  note  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  Mrs.  XANGLE  as  she  gave  her  testimony  ;  and  not  forget  the  marked 
-*  rELLOR  held  up  to  public  ridicule  a  question  put  bjr  Mr.  McMiHON.     Miss  NANOLI:  was  an 

— Congreve's,  we  think — "The  glove  on  the  left  hind,"  and  the  "  hair  that   grew  darker  day 
'v.     All  the  world  knows  by  this  that  there  is  no  pretence  now  for  manipulation  of  the  thumb, 
'o  win  the  day  during  the  Trial. 

Besses  for  the  prosecution,  of  course  had  a  diary,  and  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  had  her  bcis.    Mrs. 
s  for  disbelieving  in  the  Claimant  that  "he  did  not  recognise  her  at   the  Law  Insti- 
_        '  v,  was  so  wonderfully  and  admirably  mad"  up  at  the  Trial  that  she  did   nol 
(SKETCHED    BY     lICHBL,nuiner  at  t|u>  rj.lw  Institution,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  w  ; 

.,  dress,  an  1  a  perfect  artist  in  the  m.iuagcmc-nt  of  hair,  made  in  Mrs.  U  .\sii- 

You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  GEORGE  NANGLE,  I  think,  of  Montotdlmc  i;li:uEt.,  who  nukes  people '.' beautiful  for  ever,"  could  not  h 
place,  Montague-square  ? — 1  es,  I  am. 

y°U          °     tie      "e™°          H?RY  TICIBOI         a'"  of  this  y°uthful  lady.  who  considers  the  marvellous  "  make  up  "  of  her 

eings  of  a  superior  world  contemplate  strutting  daws  in  false  feathers 
•id  however  in  the  husband's  favour  that   he  «•  "</</  not  go  into  the 
rhers.     The  Reform  Club,  at  which  so  many  of  the  frauds  in  this 


MRS.    NANGLE. 


-Sister  to  the  late  i 


sister  to  the  late  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNI:  ? 
JAMES  TICHBOKNE. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  HENRY  TICIIBORNE? — Sister  also. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH,  1  should  say.  In  the 
year  1833  did  you  go  with  your  husband  and  family  to  reside  in 
Paris?— Yes,  I  did. 

I  believe  you  continued  to  reside  there  from  the  year  IWU  to 
1846?—]  di'd. 

\\'as  your  brother,  Mr.  JAMES  FRANCIS  Tu  IIHORNE,  living  in 
Paris  when  you  went  to  live  there  ? — Yes,  ho  was. 

With  his  wife,  Mrs.  JAMES  TICIIBORNE? — Yes. 

And  the  only  son  then  born  was  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIBORNE? 
— Yes. 

Of  what  did  your  own  family  consist,  Mrs.  NANGLE  ? — I  had 
six  children. 

Of  them  how  many  were  sons? — Two  daughters  and  four  sons. 

And  among  your  sous  was  there  one  named  WALTER  ? — Yes. 


Beginning  it  assumed  the  features  of  a  political  and  religiou.- 
^'.is  and  others,  was  unable  to  affect  any  upon  Mr.  U'.\s:i 

This  lady's  reference  to  the  expe  'ted  death  of  herf.: 


P 

look' 

Ab-ed. 
I  im.  ._ 

in. 

Do  yo" 


nine  yearsRV  SEYMOUR  had  a  long  letter  from  his  Father   v. 

Now  yoQ(l  pronounced  so  by  Dr.  WATSON.  ' 

they  were    'lnt3  of  >Ir-  SEYMOUR  continue  satisfactory;  I  believe  they  w 
at  hV  *  •J"'tl  alu'  8°  to  London  in  November." 

'"  Dear  ROGER  comes  to  Knoylo  on  Monday  next,  he  is  to  go  t  hrough 
Ia|rhia  examination  in  Mathematics  on  Saturday,  and  ia  to  join  his   Kegi- 

ment  towards  the  latter  end  of  October." 
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arc  very 


•I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  accounts  of  Mr.  SETMOUR  ..»   .„.., 

ai  finds  him  bettor  and 
I  thing 

'•  Dear •  J{<M;I.K  arrived    hero  jreiti  l,.-i    -Juil)  lookii: 

think  1m  is  now  as  tall  as  I  am,  orrery  nearh 
B»th  aro  much  tin.  same,  Mr.  SI.VM.H  u  i 

'eh    i.,   Hi,,    natui, 

Kurt." 

I  He  news  from  Bath  niwt  Me  tame— Mr.  SBYMOI  i 

'"//." 

AII-KI  i.   lUIUl  KU..J-!,..     Not  a  word  in  tin;    i 
or  about  Mr.  Si  i  M..I  u." 

• 

.vo  of  him  f 
I»OI;I;R  loaves  her,.  t<>-niormw  for  I.,.,,, I.,,,  •• 


U  is  morning,  ind  is  to  be  in  Dublin  on 
Saturday  n-xl  (L'Tth  <  ' 

"  I!'". I. It  ililli'il  with    i; 
Liverpool." 

Mr.  Si.i  MI.I  u  was  u. 

I. '•!!   If.  ('.  T.    l:l    1  .itt.-mplcd    t"  hr  showi, 

ition. 

A.-  tin-  family  tulkcil  ol  going   to   London   mi    L'Oii 
If.  ('.  'I'.  1 1' ft  Knovlc  some   time  1'ifore  that. 

nut  lliink    his   grandfather  v 

ill!'     Ai  l.ll     Would     .  out      when     ' 

'  up  with  pillows  and  <!•• 


Che  reader  will  note  that  nil  Uieae  famflr  witneues  lay  great  stren  nr"n  the  fact  that  the  in-fi-nHant  did  not  visit  them.    'I  ho 

nntf-  WOW*  Mr.  i  ,,,1  jn  tjl(.  Englishman  for  Nov.  ~M>,  }*1;>,  throws  .some  light  upon  the  :-nl.j 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ••  KV.UMIMA.V" 


Mi;,— One  ot  tho  strongest  argum  by  tho...  who 

r  Roan  TIOHBORWK 

itivos   when    he    first  oame  •  1.     It   was  in   vain  for  him  to 

1>«  mother  B0  until  she  Inid 

[nally   vain  was  it  for  him  to  state  the  fact  that  1 
:•"->•"  I    his    relative,,   if  they  would  treat  him  pi 
"hllt  |l!  '   tho  truth,  so  prejudiced  woro  they  against 

'  "Mil.     Therefore,  out  of  justice  to  him,  whom  I  know 
•'it,  r  bog  to  forward  to  you  for  publication  tho  sworn  state- 
ment    "  ON,    C.I'...    late   of   Tichborno   Park.     Tho 

Colonels  lir,'  '.  as  I  road  it  in  tho  solicitor's  bri-:. 

uth  of    the    Claimant's    statement,  and  refutes  tho  assertion  of  his 
enemies.      Colonel    LcwnKOTOlTs  -.a  nient,   which   I   also 

lose,  with  my  an  :!,„  prejudice  a-'ain-t  him  of 

which  be  so  often  complained.— I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedient  - 

(ii  n.DroHi.  ONSI.OW. 


•  I  t"  ;  TH  HiioivNi;  said  lie  thought 

tlio    'Duke   of  York,'  a   corner  lei,  ..1   who   wan 

with  him.      Tn  HIIOKNI.  K.uiri.iHT..     ( iiii.i  \\\  ODD  a«ked  if 

pt  there.     I  forget  Ti<  unoitNi.'s  answer.     Gi:ii  N  \\oou  asked 
went  anv  .      Tu  IIIIOKNE   said,    Oh,   do   you   mean 

'Tumble-down  Dick's'? 

(  HELEN-WOOD  asked  the  colour  of  Mi ..  •  Doi 'i.n  i  v'.s  horse.     TIC.II: 

•  -    ....  ,.„ „  prejudiced  were  they  against     caid,  groy.     GREENWOOD   a  kod' what  other   horse.     Ticin;. 

tho  unfortunate  man.     Therefore,  out  of  justice  to  him,  whom  I  know    Oh,  do  you  moan  tho  bay?     GRBUTWOOD  asked  him  the  name 
0  bo  '"'•  •-'  t"  forward  to  you  for  publication  tho  sworn  state-     ba.v-     TICIIIIORNE  said  lie  could  not  roniomber. 

GREENWOOD  told  mo  that  ho  did  not  think  this  sutisfad 
rv  did  mt  belong  to  Hiss  DOUGHTY,  though  she  rode  it. 
They  remained  a  long  time  almost  silent,' and  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise that  neither  of  them  put  anything  to  tho  other.     .' 
HOIINK   said,  Do  you  remember  teaching  mo  how  to  hold  my  hand 
riding?     GiiEi-.NWooD  said,  Xo,  I  do  not.     Tn  IIHOUM.  :  aid,  Do  j 
„,  ....,,,,,,i,  >,...-,.,,„.         member  dining  atBrookwood  with  a  man  who  was  then  in  tho  an 

LCSHIHGTOM   state,  tliat  about  May,  1868,  Sir  RoORR  TlOB-     afterwards  turned  Catholic  priest?*     GREEN  w said 

having  expressed  a  wish  to  give  tho  GREENWOOD  family  tho    TlCHBORBB  asked GRBBHWOOD  if  he  remembered  taking  him  to 
opportunity  of  identifying  him,  Mr.  SCOTT,  himself  (and  I  believe  Mr.     lt°man  pavement.     (IHLENWOOD  said  lio  did  not  romomi 


(; ^      ^ ff 

Ived  to  sue  w-hat  they  could  do  to  bring  abonl 

either  accidentally  or  by  appointment  as  thought  best,  and  either  at 
1  ichborno,  Hotherfiold,  or  Ropley.     On  Sir  ROGER  being  askod  whom 
no  thought  would  bo  the  best  and  most  likely  to  know  him,  ho  replied, 
•GEORGE  GUEENWOOD  knew  most  of  me,  therefore  I  think  ho  would 
Nogociations  woro  opened,   and  Sir  ROGER  placed  him- 
self entirely  at  tho  disposal  of  myself  and  Mr.  Scorr,  and  would  abide  .      ---, - 

by  our  arrangement  as  to  timo  and  placo  of  meeting,  &e.,  simply  say-     wcl'°  unsatisfactory,  and  that  he  would  swear  to 
ing  he  should  like  the  interview  to  take  placo  in  the  presence  of  either    lnat  TICHBORXE  was  not  tho  ROGER  he  know. 
Mr.  Scorr  or  myself,  ami  that,  considering  past  treatment  and  tho 
oflorod,  and  the  bad  fooling  shown   towards  him,  ho  should  like 
it   to  bo    understood  that  Colonel  (in  KEN  WOOD  should  treat  him  as  a 


GREENWOOD  asked    TICMIIOKM;    w!,.>   made   his   lii.st  hiintiiu 
TII  iinoitNK  sai:l  he  did  not  know,  because  his  lirst  huuti 
given  him  by  Mr.  MARX. 

Afterwards  GREENWOOD  said  this  was  unsatisfactory,  because  it  was 
ho  (GREENWOOD)  who  had  given  tho  coat,  and  not  MARX.  TICHBUKXK 
Raid  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

Before  we  parted,  GREENWOOD  said  that  all  TICIIIIORXE'S  answers 

hi.)  belief 


i'his  was  thought  perfectly  right  and  fair,  and  that  not 
tho  slightest   difficulty  would  arise    on  that  account.      I   thereupon 
ipened  negotiations  to   bring  about   an  interview      Colonel  GEORCK 
•  REESWOOD  lirst  objected  to  anv  third   person  being  present,  and  on 

mentioning  that  it  was  to  bo  understood  that  ho  should  t' 
COOER  asji  gentleman,  ho  said  "certainly  not,"  and  refused  to 
mi  it.      I  hereupon  I  broke  off  tho  nogociations  upon  my  own  respon- 
sibility, as  I  could  not  think  of  being  a  party  to  Sir  ROGKR  mootin"  him 
under  aoch  circumstances. 

Colonel  LVMII  v, :  r,  .\'s  statement  as  to  interview  with  Colonel  I .'  i .  .K<  .  i- 
OBIENWOOD,  LMth  Juno,  isi;s. 
Colonel  LrsiiiN.;ros  lold  Mr.  (IN.M...W  almost  immediately  all 

etmg  with  Colonel   GEORGE  GREI..NW ai.d  tho  Claimant,   that 

i  he,  Colonel  LcsuiHGTOH,  pressed  Colonel  (JREENWOOD  to  como  a 

cond  time  into  the  railway  carriage,  at  Guildford,  Colonel  GRGEN- 

'  «id  bo  did  not  wish  to  como,  but  that  if  ho  did,  ho  should  use 

everything  that  was  said  against  him,  or  words  to  that  effect 

On  the 24th  June.  1868,  I  was  going  to  town  with  Sir   K,,,.KK;  at 

ationj  .saw  QBOBO*  QREmwooD  got  into  a  carriage.    At 

I  got  out  and  askod  GBEENWOOB  to  got  into  the  carriage  with 


Alton  I  lelt  tho  step  of  the  carriage  where  Mrs.  GRKEXWOOD  was,  to 
go  to  my  own  carriage,  and  met  GREENWOOD  returning  from  the 
in  which  Sir  HOGER  was.  GREENWOOD  said,  "It's  all  over. 
Ho  eaid  ho  did  not  wish  mo  to  stay,  so  1  came  away."  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Sir  KO.U.-R'S  damage,  but  he  would  in.t 


Your  readers  will  observe  that  this  mooting  at  ; 
was  i/iiit,-  inn. ,-f,! l:tc,l !,,/  all partiaXol  C;RI;KXWOOD  liavn 
unwillingness  to  see  tho  Claimant,  but  consenting  to  do  so, 
must  not  overlook.     What  passed  at  thi;  interview  no  one   knows  but 
Colonel  U  KEEN  WOOD  and  tho  Claimant. 

Colonel  GREENWOOD  said,  after  seeing  him,   "It's    nil  over,     lln 
did  not  wish  mo  to  stay  so  I  came  away." 

i''iloni>l  Lrsm\c;Ti IN  endeavoured  to  persuade  Colonel  GREENWOOD 
to  return,  but  ho  would  not;  and  immediately  on  the  spot,  Colonel 
LCSHINGTOK  enquired  of  the  Claimant  what  occurred  at  tho  meeting, 
and  without  hesitation  tho  Claimant  said  that  GRIM 
"  In  1 1  your  with  that  1  should  remain  I"  n  '  ll  ii  :i"t  mine  ;  "  upon  which 
Sir  Roui;it  said,  "  If  i/nu  t/n:,'t  irix/i  ti>  .-/'it/,  [  iliin'l  irish  In  /-•"•;>  you." 

i;  very  evident,  if  the  Claimant   spoko   tho   truth — an  • 
sequent  events  go  to  prove  that  ho  did — that  ho,  tho  Claimant,  gained 
tho  first  point,  that  of  acting  like  a  gentleman.     At  Guildford.  Colonel 
LUSHIXOTON  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  see  Colonel  GREENWOOD. 
him  again,  upon  which,  I  was  informed   at   the  timo,  tho  repl 
"Well,  I  will  come,  but  I  will  take  down  or  use  all  ho 
him,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Hero  it  is  a  question  whether  Colonel  LUSIIISOTOX  acted  wi 
allowing  Colonel  GREENWOOD  to  soo  tho  Claimant  a  second  time 
these  circumstances.     However,  the  upshot  was,  tho  meeting  did  take 
place.     We  must  hero  again  hoar  iu  mind  tho  fact,  that  tho  Clu 
again  expressed  a  wish  to  see  ( iui.i  swoon. 

Tho  first  question  put  by  the  Claimant  was  about  tho  coat: 
were  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  town,"  this  was  a  well-known  fact,  and 
could  not  bo  denied.     "You  put  your  coat  in  a  hedge."     Tl, 
correct.     It  is  true,  Colonel  GUI  i  KWOOD  said  he  was  going  to  London 
on   llntt  /untii-it/ar  occasion.     Tho  Claimant,  however,  was  perfectly 
correct  as  to  tho  facts,  anil  merely  made  a  mistake  as  to  tho  journey 
Colonel  ('i:i:i:\  WOOD  was  taking  when  lie  hid  his  coat  in  a  ht-dge.     Had 
the  Claimant  been  coached,  no  doubt  his  coachman   would  in 
him  where  the  Colonel  was  travelling  to  on  that  occasion.    The  Claimant 
gains  \o.  -j.  by  his  reply. 

Colonel  GREENWOOD  asks  the  next  question.  "  Who  to|,| 
Tho  reply  was  immediate."  >'..«  <li<l,"     This  i  i  here- 

fore,  we  infer  the  Claimant  gains  No.  :',  point. 

(jREsxwooii  put*   the   ni'  " 

when  going  to  Sandhurst  ?" 


on," or  words  to  that  effect.  At  Guildford  I  made  another  attempt. 
.wen*J  "'""'N   carriage,  and   pressed    him  to    come  to  ours. 


'•  he  would  oome  if  Sir   !(,,(,;  i  I,,,  wi.shed  him  : 

returned  to'S,,-  R<j  :lid,  "Do  you  wish  GIIEI:NW,. 

and  cross-examine  yon  ?'•  Ho  said. -I  do."  I  returned  t,,  QBI  .  NW(M>I.'S 
:ind  told  him  this.     Tin  then  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and   we 
lir  IJ'  1. 1  i:  v-as,  and  rems  ther  t;ll 

d  London. 

('lu;:'  Sir     KO..I.I:,   and      neither 

anything  of  i:nportanco  for  some  time,  but  each  seemed  to  wait  till  the 
should  ask  some  question-:. 

'  t"  Sir  K(M;ER,  why  don't  you  say  something.     Ask  him  about 
008*.      Sir  H,, i, EK  then  said  :   You  wero  in  (lie  habit  of  walking  to 
>wn;  on  one  occasion  you  put  your  coat  in  a  hedge  and  picked  it  up  '  corroct  ono-     Point  No.  (>  for  tho  Claimant. 

ftS    VOIl     I'fl  mrt     Klt/llr  I   i  I."  I.'  I.    VVVJ  ,1  ,t\    t  linn     n  nl^  a    ll.l.nt   n.n  n  ^  U  A     __1... 


as  yon  came  back. 
GREENWOOD  said  nothing. 


1   askod  him   if  it   was  true  ;  lie  said, 


(    ',  but  I  was  not  going  to  London.     GICIINW..I.I,  then   said  to  Sir 
ER,  \Mio  told  you  this?    Sir  H,,,;I:K  immediately  answered,  I  think 

After  a  timo  tho  circumst:o  visit  to  Sandhurst 

ination  was  introduced.     I  don't  remember  by  whom, 
r  ROGER  said  he  there  met  with  GREENWOOD.     GREENWOOD  then 


>on.     "  What  inn   they   went  to 
Tho  reply  was  offhand,  and  no  mistake, 
"  Tho  Duke  of  York, — a  corner  hou 
put  point  4  decidedly  in  tho  Claimant's  f>v..\ir. 

KWOOD  again  asks  who  was  with  them?     The  Claimant  i 
"  Young  UADI  in  FE."     Not  denied.     So  here  is  point.',  for  tho  Claimant. 

I;KH:NWOOD  asks  if  they  went    any«:  The    rep' 

•Oh,  you   mean   •Tumble-down    DickV"     A  reply  admitted  )• 

XWOOD  then  asks  what  was  tho  colour  of  MissKATi 
horse?     Thoreplywasgiven.it  once,  "Grey;"  upon  which  c 
•VOOD  said  tho  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  because  the  gr 
not  belong  to  Miss  Don. IITY,  nltliii i/.//i  .«//(•  rial,'  it.     Now  it  is  hardly 

so  many  ye  o  given  a  better 

Bear  in  mind  the  question  was  ,(>  '  in  tho  horse 

belonged  and  the  reply  "  grey  "  was  a  correct  one,  and  agaia  showed 

~~«  The  Hon.  W    M    I',  i  VKP.TT,  now  a  RMemptlonist,  Head  of  tbe  House,  at 
Claphan. 
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pretty  plainly  to  those  who  are  not  willfully  blind  that  no  impostor 
could  have  replied  as  the  Claimant  did,  I,  therefore,  claim  No.  fi  point 
in  Sir  ROGER'S  favour. 

The  next  question  was  what  colour  was  tho  other  horse  ?  1  ho  reply, 
'•  You  mean  the  bay."  This  was  admitted  correct.  Point  No.  7  Rained. 
Colonel  GREENWOOD  then  asks  him  tho  name  of  this  buy  horse. 
The  Claimant  says  he  does  not  remember.  Now,  if  tho  Claimant  was 
an  impostor,  and  had  been  coached,  his  coachman  would  undoubtedly 
have  told  him  tho  name  of  this  horse. 

Sir  ROGER  asks  tho  next  question  :  "  Do  you  remember  teaching  mo 

.  hold  my  reins?''  Tho  reply   was,  "I  do   not."     But  Colonel 

s  WOOD  may  bo  well  excused  for  not  remembering  that  fact ;  for 

in  the  habit  of  teaching  so  many  people  to  ride  and  hold  their 

reins. 

Colonel  GREENWOOD  doos  not  venture  to  deny  it,  but  merely  says 
ho  does  not  romember.  But  I  will  give  him  this  single  point. 

Sir  ROGER  asks  the  next  question,  and  a  most  remarkable  one  it 
was,  •'  Do  you  remember  dining  with  a  man  at  Brookwood  who  was  in 
I  lie  army,  who  afterwards  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ?  " 

Colonel  GREENWOOD  said  he  did  not.  But  as  it  has  been  proved 
l»yond  a  doubt  that  the  Hon.  W.  M.  PI.CHKETT  was  an  officer,  once 
red  at  Winchester,  and  that  he  did  dine  at  Brookwood  Park, 
and  did  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  is  in  fact  ono  now,  a 
Itodemptionist  Head  of  tho  House  at  Clapham,  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  give  No.  8  point  decidedly  in  favour  of  tho  Claimant ;  which  proves 
the  Claimant  remembered  what  Colonel  GREENWOOD  had  forgotten. 

The  next  question  was  asked  by  GREENWOOD,  and  a  telling  question 
it  was.  put  evidently  to  catch  tho  Claimant  in  a  trap.  Who  MADE  your 
first  scarlet  coat  ?  Tho  reply  was  equally  telling,  and  most  conclusive. 
The  Claimant  said  he  could  not  toll,  because  it  /"him.  This 

i  <  tho  best  question,  and  great  point  of  all ;  so  No.  '.I  point  tho 
Claimant  wins. 

Tho  next  question  Col.  GKKI-.NWOOD  put  was,  Who  gave  it  to  him? 
The  Claimant  said,  "Mr.  MARX."  It  was  G'Knx'l  UKKINWOOD  him- 
I'.ut  as  tin  statement  irado  by  Colonel  LI>HIX<.TON  proves  the 
;nt  admitted  his  mistake,  I  mako  this  point  a  drawn^ono.  Be- 
fore they  parted.  Colonel  GREENWOOD  said  the  Claimant's  answers 
were  unsatisfactory.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  was 
so  ;  but  as  to  the  questions  put  by  tho  Claimant,  no  remark  was  made. 
I  think  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  t/ie  Claimant  is  justly 
entitled  to  have  gained  nine  points  out  of  ton,  and  that,  from  lirst  to 
determination  en  the  part  of  Colonel  GREENWOOD  was  shown 
very  clearly  not  to  acknowledge  him. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  ENGLISHMAN.'' 

SIR, — There  has  been  a  good  deal   said  that  was  untrue  about  the 

Claimant,  but  nothing  more  untrue  than  tho  saying.  "  ho  was  unwill- 

"  as  the   foregoing  statements  of  Colonel 

LfSHiNOTOS,  C.B.,  will  show:— Mr.  HOPKINS,  my  old  solicitor,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  l>iI7,  pressed  Colonel  <o;i  tNwoon  to  ••<•  him,  but 
without  9ti-  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

III:D  '  KSI.HW. 


exactly  the  fame  mark.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  the  only  person 
who  would  say  or  think  this. 

I,  MARY  MERKITT,  of  Blackhouse,  Chalo,  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  wife 
of  WILLIAM  MERRITT,  mako  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — 

I  am  nearly  Ii4  years  of  ago.  I  was  born  at  Athorlield,  and  chris- 
tened iu  tho  Parish  Church  of  Shorwell.  My  parents'  names  were 
THOMAS  and  MARY  STOOKEY.  I  lived  many  years  in  the  Parish  of 
Alrosford,  and  resided  there  at  tho  time  of  Master  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S 
first  visit  to  England.  I  was  constantly  in  tho  habit  of  walking  with 
my  children  to  Tichborno  Down,  whore  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  ELIZA  PASSIMORB,  nurse  of  Master  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  and  tho 
said  ELIZA  PASMMOKE  noticed  a  mark  on  my  son's  shin,  and  enquired 
what  it  was.  I  told  tho  said  ELIZA  PASSIMORE  that  it  was  a  birth- 
mark, and  it  became  the  chief  topic  of  our  conversation.  I  gavo  her 
the  account  of  tho  mark  on  my  boy,  which  was  as  follows:—  During 
tho  timo  that  I  was  pregnant  with  this  son  I  fancied  some  trout,  and 
on  account  of  tho  ones  I  fancied  having  been  sold  boforo  I  could  pro- 
cure them,  I  was  disappointed,  and  when  tho  child  was  born  ho  had  a 
brown  mark  like  a  trout  on  one  of  his  shins,  upon  which  the  nurso  of 
Master  ROGER  TICHBORNE  pulled  up  tho  littlo  lad's  clothes  and  showed 
mo  a  congenital  mark  on  his  left  side  above  his  hip,  rather  loaning  to- 
wards his  back  ;  it  was  brownish  yellow  mark  of  a  roundish  shape.  I 
often  saw  Master  ROGER  TICHBORNE  dressed  in  odd  drosses  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I  was  present  at  Sir  HENRY  Tien- 
HORSE'S  funeral,  where  I  distinctly  remember  seeing  him.  land  tbo 
servants  always  considered  him  more  like  Sir  HENRY  TICHBORNE  than 
ho  was  liko  his  father.  I  further  mako  oath  and  say  that  I  wished  to 
give  this  evidence  at  tho  TICUBORNE  Trial,  but  boing  an  old  woman, 
and  observing  the  rude  and  insulting  manner  all  tho  witnesses  for  Sir 
ROGER  were  treated  by  counsel,  I  became  intimidated,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  giving  evidence  in  his  favour.  I  further  mako  oath 
and  say  that  Master  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  my 
inspecting  his  person,  and  the  said  ELIZA  PASSIMORE  told  mo  of  another 
peculiarity  about  his  person,  and  promised  to  show  it  to  me  on  another 
occasion,  but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  sooing  it 


Since  writing  the  above,    Mr.  Os'M.'nv   Ims  made  a,  Statutory 
Declaration,  of  which  the  following  is  thi>  substance  :  — 


On  or  abont  the   l-'th   day   of  April,    ITO,  I   entered    a  IK 
carriage,  at  the  Ropley  Railway  Station,  on  my  way  to  London,  by  the 
mid-day  train.     Colonel  Jons  TOWNLKY,  his  wife,  Mrs.  TOWN  LEY,  and 
her  two  daughters  happened  to  em  IM   'MITIM'/".  «li  TI  wo  all 

proceeded  to  London. 

2.  In  tbo  course  of  conversation  on  the  TICHBORXK  Ca.n,  Mrs. 
TOWN-LEY  (formerly  Miss  LUCY  TIC-HBORNF.)  informed  mo  that  tho 
Claimant  to  tho  Tichborno  Estates  must  be  an  inn  'use  he 

had  hazel  eyes,  and  a  mark  of  a  lavender  colour  on  his  body,  and  that 
she  know  her  cousin  ROGER  was  born  with  a  congenital  mark  on  his 
tide  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  that  his  oyos  were  blue. 

'loncl  and  Mrs.  TOWNI.EY  and  their  two  daughters  loft  tho  train 
at  Vauxhall,  and  shook  bauds  with  me,  I  Baying  that  I  would  call  on 
the  Claimant,  and  lot  Mr.  T.IWNLEY  know  as  to  the  colour  of  his 
eyes  and  tho  mark. 

(.  1  pivi"  Watcrl'ii)  Station,  and  immediate! 

cab  to  No.  L'l,  Thistle-grove,  Brompton,  whero  tho  Claimant  was  then 
on  a  visit.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  nee  the  mark  on  his  side,  and  to 
look  at  his  oyos.  I  found  tho  eyes  were  blue,  and  the  mark  on  his 
side  was  of  a  brown  chocolate  colour,  as  mentioned  by  Mrs.  TOWNI.I-.V. 
I  then  went  to  HOIIDLK'S  Club,  in  St.  James's-  street,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  TOWNLEY,  in  Eaton-place,  informing  her  that  I  had  seen  tLe 
Claimant,  and  had  discovered  that  his  eyes  were  distinctly  bl 
that  tho  mark  on  his  side  was  decidedly  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  not 
ij.on  which  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  replied  by  letter,  addressed  to 
mo  at  tho  Reform  Club,  that  she  "  thought  tli"  mi«tak»  was  not  in  the 
Claimant's  eyes,  but  in  my  oyss." 

•'iiing  our  conversation  in  tho   railway  carriage.   Mrs.  TOWNLEY 

hot  mo  two  pounds  on  the  result  of  tho  first  Trial,  and  I  took  tho  bet 

:n  my  pocket-book    at    the  time,  and    also  what    Mi    .  T'lWNi.r.y 

.  ie  eyes  and  tho  congenital  mark,  and  it  is  there  at  tho  JTC- 

DDI  i         I         '    .  'pranduw   of    the   matter   to    the  solicitor 

-I  in  the  Trial. 

M.nmr.D  J.  H.  M.   ii.  '  WitOW, 

•••rd,  in  tho  county  of  Southampton,  this  eleventh  day 
nf  April,  H7C,  before  mo,  Jons  MOBKUI.F.V. 

mmissioner  to  admini  'I  ,i  the.  Supremo  Court  of  .Judi- 

cature in  England. 


XOTK. — The  above,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Statutory 
Declarations  which  follow,  may  be  taken  a*  being  almost  njiiHii- 
siv«  of  the  congenital  mark.  ,W/<></>/  will  .i/yw  //,,,i  ORTOH  had 


MAKY  MERRITT. 

Sworn  before  me.  It,  (.'.  DERBY,  a  Commissioner  for  taking  affidavits 
in  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Ventuor,  in  tho  county  of  Hants, 
this  twenty-third  day  of  March.  lS7li. 

I,  REBKC.TA  JAMKS,  wife  of  JOHN  JAMES,  of  Havon-stroet,  in  tho  Isle 
of  Wight,  stonemason,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — 

I  am  tho  mother  of  twenty-two  children,  ten  of  whom  are  alive,  and 
for  thirty-six  years,  or  thereabouts,  1  have  sold  in  the  Market-place  of 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  vegetables  and  poultry. 

To  the  best  of  my  boliof  in  respect  of  tho  date,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  tho  Dowager  Lady  TIOHBORNE  called  at  my  place  in  the  Ryde 
Market  and  purchased  sorno  fruit,  which  I  was  ordered  to  take  to  what 
was  then  No.  1  '2  on  tho  Strand,  Rydo,  and  I  afterwards  called  at  that 
houso  regularly  every  day  for  several  weeks,  and  I  well  remombor  it 
was  at  a  timo  when  currants  and  other  like  fruit  wore  ripe.  I  have 
taken  as  much  as  liftoon  shillings  a  day  of  Lady  TICHUORNE.  On  every 
occasion  when  I  called  on  Lady  TICHBORNE  for  orders  I  was  treated 
with  remarkablo  kindness,  and  her  ladyship  inquired  particularly  of 
my  family — tho  number  of  children  I  had,  and  iny  moans.  I  had  been 
ill,  and  in  consequence  did  not  call  on  her  ladyship  for  some  days. 
When  I  next  called  I  went  into  tho  kitchen,  and  by  orders  had  some 
refreshment.  While  1  was  sitting  at  tho  kitchen  table  tho  late  Dowager 
Lady  TICKRORNK  came  down.  I  recognise  tho  lady  I  then  saw  as  the 
Dowager  Lady  TICHIIOK.NE  from  tho  published  photographs  I  have 
seen.  Tho  lady  I  know  at  tho  timo  I  refer  to  was  tho  same  lady  whoso 
photograph  has  appeared  as  the  mother  of  tho  undoubted  Sir  ROGER  C. 
D.  TICHBORNE  in  connection  with  tho  TICHUORNE  Trial.  While  I 
Ming  at  tho  kitchen  table  on  this  occasion  her  ladyship 
entered  tho  room,  she  observed  that  my  loft  hand  was  bound 
with  a  handkerchfof.  Her  ladyship  askod  1110  what  was 
tho  matter  with  my  hand.  I  then  told-  her  that  my 
father  was  an  old  sailor,  who  fought  under  Earl  HOWE  on  tho  first  of 
June,  1704 ;  that  after  Im  had  been  discharged  and  had  returned  to  his 
homo  at  St.  Helens  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  an  old  wounded  sailor,  dis- 
charged from  Hospital,  came  and  begged  of  my  father ;  and  tho  sailor 
inadvertently  exhibited  a  hand  from  which  several  lingers  had  been 
taken  off.  That  the  effect  on  my  mother,  who  was  then  in  tho  family- 
way,  was  such  that  when  I  was  born  I  had  a  hand  similar  to  the  one 
tho  wounded  sailor  had  exhibited  to  my  dear  mother.  Lady  TICHBORNE, 
when  I  had  made  my  statement  observed,  and  these,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, were  her  words,  "I  know  there  are  such  things,  because  littlo  ROGER 
is  marked  with  a  hot  roll."  Her  ladyship  then  wont  upstairs,  and  tho 
servant  told  me  that  her  ladyship  alluded  to  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  before  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  was  born,  to  this  effect,  "that  her 
ladyship  had  been  annoyed  to  seo  tho  servants  eating  hot  rolls  when 
all  tho  other  members  of  tho  family  woro  eating  stale  broad,  and  tho 
child  was  consequently  marked."  Her  ladyship  always  treated  mo 
with  groat  kindness.  Tho  last  timo  I  saw  her  she  placed  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  said,  "May  tho  blessed  MARIA  protect  you.''  On  tho 
llth  of  February,  187(i,'thero  was  a  mooting  hold  at  tho  Town  Hall, 
Ryde,  in  connection  with  tho  TICHBORNE  Case,  and  at  this  mooting  my 
husband,  the  before-mentioned  JOHN  JAMES,  attended.  My  husband, 
after  tho  meeting  said  to  mo  words  to  this  effect,  "Surely  this  must  bo 
the  man,  for  his  mother  said  ho  was  marked  with  a  hot  roll."  Before 
the  sentence  was  fairly  out  of  my  husband's  mouth,  the  facts  I  havo 
heroin  deposed  to  rapidly  flashed  across  my  mind. 

I  make  this  statement  voluntarily  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  gra- 
titude to  the  departed  excellent  lady,  who  was  so  many  years  ago  my 
friend,  and  without  any  expectation  or  desire  of  reward. 

R.  JAMES. 

Sworn  at  Kydi>,  in  llm  Isln  i.f  Wight,  this  21st  day  of  April,  1876, 
before  me,  GEORGK  PRINCE  JOYCE,  a  Commissioner  for  taking  affidavits 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 
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Our  renders  have  probably  noticed  a  statement  in  Lady  RADCLlFFE'sKvidencc  (papcK  :in:i  and  oil),  referring  to  the  death  of 
Father  <inr>EZ.  This  was  the  priest  who  is  said  to  have  gone  through  a  sort  of  ceremony  of  marriage  (utu-rly  invalid  and  illegal) 
about  the  time  when  Tier  uti  to  the  connection  betwe*B  himself  and  his  cousin.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  awa\ 

life  since  the  Trial  in  tin-  (Queen's  Bench  commenced.     Ti  'ion  coulil    have  called  him,  and  no  doubt  wipiild  ha\ 

if  he  could  have  been  induced   to  testify  in  their  favour.     Upon  this  omission  of  theirs  we  n -publish  a  valuable  letter  which  Mr. 
<;C]|.I>HII:I>  OXSLOW  addressed  to  the   KNCI.ISIIMAN,  in  which  it  appeared,  Jan.  1,   1870,  being  Number  91. 


WHY  DID  NOT  THE  PROSECUTION  CALL  FATHER  OUIDEZ? 

Tn  rm:  I '.I'M 'Hi  or  run  "  EM;  i,  is  MM  AS." 

SIR, — In  reference  to  tho  TICIIBOKNE  case,  through  the  columns  of 

your  weekly  journal  I  would  beg  to  ask  if  there  i»  any  parson  who  can 

explain  the  following  suspicious  circumstances  in  that  never  to-be-for- 

Tri.il  : — There  was  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  priest,  called  the 

"r.  Hi  IDF./,  who  resided  and  died  last  year  at  Guernsey.  This 
reverend  father  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  EHWAKH  I'm  I.IITY  when 
KotiKR  TICHIIOKNE  left  England.  Ho  knew  ROIJKH  from  his 
cradle  to  the  time  he  loft  for  South  America;  indeed,  there  was  no 
person  in  the  whole  world  who  knew  young  ROGER  much  better  than  he 
did,  not  even  his  mother  or  his  Cousin  KATE,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  one  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  tho  Claimant  was 
tho  right  man  than  this  reverend  father,  who  admitted  that  young 
KoiiKic  asked  him  to  marry  him  privately  to  his  Cousin,  Miss  Dot  .,inv, 
Whioh  request  he  refused.  Tho  question  I  have  to  ask  is,  why  was  he 
not  called  by  tho  prosecution  that  spared  no  expense  to  ransack  tho 
Antipodes,  and  to  leave  behind  such  valuable  witnesses  for  the  defence 
»H  Mrs.  ALAXAXDER,  Messrs.  DF.AKIX,  LOCK,  ROCHETT,  \Vii,oruiinv, 
and  GEORGF.  ORTON,  but  who  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  tho  nation's 
money  recklessly  on  such  questionable  witnesses  as  MIXA  JI;RV.  Hor- 
wooii,  dnsi:,  and  Doxx.v  HAVI.KV  ?  Why  was  not  this  Father 
Hi  mi:/,  in  the  box,  this  confessor  of  Sir  EDWARD  Doruirrr,  this 
domestic  chaplain  who  had  known  ROGER  from  his  childhood,  who 
was  cognisant  of  tho  loves  of  the  cousins,  to  whom  the  family 
was  intimately  known  for  years,  the  tamo  rabbit  of  Tichborne 
Park,  tho  man  above  all  others  who  could  have  thrown  light  on 
the  case  ?  This  reverend  father  who,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  the  family,  who  had  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  in  his  bosom,  who  said  notliimj  iras  so  rosy  as  to  Mi-nti/i/ 
nnaitt,  who  declared  he  would  spot  him  in  five  minutes,  as  he 
d  to  perfect  a  knowledge  of  Roasa  TICIIIIOHXK'S  lift'  os  a  hoy  and 
youn//  man,  is  it  not  a  marvel,  then,  that  tho  Crown  that  went  to  the 
enormous  expense  of  fetching  to  London  Abbes,  Bishops,  Father  Cou- 
fossors,  Nuns,  Monsignor,  Priests,  Tutors,  and  servants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  could  not  or  would  not  produce  this  Father  GriDEz  ?  he 

nutmtly  in  Court,  accompanied  by  Mr.  ALFRED  SEYMOUR,  taking 
stock,  day  after  day,  of  the  Claimant,  and  yet  Mr.  ALFHEI>  SEYMOUR 
(who  expressed  no  love  and  affection  for  the  Claimant)  with  all  his  argu- 
ments, all  his  sophistry,  and  according  to  his  own  oath,  after  he  had 

b.'en  d d  by  tho  Claimant  pretty  considerably,  he  could  not,  with 

all  this,  persuade  Father  GUIDEZ  to  say  he,  was  not  the  ROGER  lir  fciifia 

'.  after  Father  GCIDEZ  had  seen  the  Claimant-iimo  after  time  iu 
C'Hiit.  Ho  left  London  for  his  home  in  Guernsey,  where  he  shortly  after 
diod,  but  not  before  he  had  boeu  visited  by  Sir  PERCIVAL  and  Lady 
K.UICI.IFFE,  who  went  over  to  Guernsey  in  a  friend's  yacht,  to  inter- 
view this  reverend  gentleman,  whilst  the  Claimant  was  lingering  his 
existence  away  in  Millbank  Prison.  If  any  light  can  be  thrown  on 

'.range  coincidence  by  those  who  believe  the  prisoner  to  bo 
ARTHUR  URTO.V,  I  hope  my  letter  may  elicit  a  reply. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  Father  (it  IOEZ'S  letter,  as  it  appeared 
in  a  Hampshire  paper. — I  remain.  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

(HTLDFORD   OXSLOW. 


Father  UriDr.z  writes:  — 

"  It  is  in  my  power  to  add  a  few  particulars,  and  rectify' 
ewspaper  accounts  of  ihe    romantic  case  of  the   long-lo-- 

,  liart.     I  have  known  him  from  his  childhood  as  w»ll  as  his 


late    brother.  Sir  AI.KKFH,  and  his   father  and   mother,  and   the  whole 
family  were  intimately  known  to  me  for  years.       I  was  domestic  chap- 
lain tii  Ihe  lite    Sir  E'IIWAUD    TiriniouNi;    DOUGHTY,  Bart.,  in    Hamp- 
shire, when    Mr.  KOLKK,  who  had   licen   an  officer  in   the    Hussars,  left 
England  for  South  America,  and  I  was  present  at   the  furni'T  im 
lietween  his  uncle  and  himself,  this  w.is  in  the  spring  of  I- 
(  In  leaving  Sonihiirnpion    for    Havre   he  sent   me.   through  the  family 
steward,  some  loose  English  money  he  still   had  in  pocket  for  ti.' 
begging  I  should  pray  for  him.     He  embarked  at  Havre  for  Val| 
nn  hoard  a  sailing-ship;  wrote  home  from  the  latter  place  nftei 
months'  passage,  that  he  would  visit  Peru  and  the  interior.  which  he  did. 
Towvda  the  beginning  of  1853    he  again   wrote  from    Yalpanu 
saw  the   letter,  that  being    tired  of  travelling  h»  was  about  to    i 
for  Xew  York,  on     board    the  ship    Hi/lit,  of     Liverpool,    and    that   at 
New    York     he    would    take    the     mail    steamer  and  return    t> 
land  from  that  time,     lie  never  tea*  heard  of  till  lately.       The 
rumours  the  Ilil/n  had  foundered  at  sea.   His  muther,  Lady  TiriinoitNF., 
wit-  of  Sir.I.\Mi.s.  who  sii'-i-ccded  his  hrother  S.r  I-'DWAKD  in  1-' 

olirni/s  I'onrinriil  >n  r  s.tn    Km.  I.I!  »•'/.«    n/iri;   and  spent  no  end  Ol 

tipiin  a  numlx-'rof  imoostors,  who  came  to  her  with  'news  trom  i 
'•  .\nl/iini/  it-ill  I,  r  f,,  mul.  vi  fixy  an  t<>  ill'  iifi/'i/  the  Claimant  li>  tli 
»ctri/,  whoso  interesting  talc  of  adventure  fills  the  papers, 
his  claim.    I  waM  far  one  make  sure  of  either,  if  I  had  a  minuti 
tcrview  with  him.  as  I/n> 
life  as  a  bay,  youth,  and  yoitn-j  man  u/i  to  his  ae.partui 

This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  from  Mr.  CODDETT. 

Stanwell-road,  Bedford,  Hounslow, 
L'llth  June, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Mrs.  COBHETT  went  to  the  Hall  entrance  on  T 
morning  tojudge  for  herself  from  the  personal  appearance  of  Sir  I: 
and  her  first  remark  ou  roadiug  tho  report   this  morning  (that  tho 
RADCLIKFES   required  a    second  intorviow)    is,  that  it  would 
possible  that  there  should  not  ba  a  strong  likeness  with  the  TICIIIIOKNK 
who  was  so  thin,  for  them  not  to  decide  at  one   view  of  ti 
he  was  so  fat;  and  then  on  tho  other  hand  that  th»   ORTO 
have  an  easy  pretence  for  their  justification,  by  Sir  R.  being 
much  of  the  shape  of  OBTOX  lh?n. 

I  do  not  trouble  you  with  this  sort  of  duihlo   view  as  ' 
consequence,  but  merely  as  worth  your  glance,  and  am,  very  T 
fully,  &c.,  yours  obediently, 


Dr.  KEXEALY,  Q.C.,  &c.,  &c. 


P.S. — For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  soon  him,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  two  or  throe  chapters  of  love-letters  produced  by  the  lady  » 
all  intents  and  purposes  her  own;  not  a  mongrel  phrase  in  them,  and 
the  style  is  notamm's,  but  a  school-girl's;  and  this  is  corruhor 
her  own  doubts  as  to  their  right  order,  as  there  is  no  order  fo: 
nor  beginning,   middle,  and  end  that  might  not  ha   reversed  indis- 
criminately. 

A    little  episode    of  the  proceedings  caused  something  approaching  to  consternation  in  Court.      At  the  moment  of  Mrs. 
NAKQLE'S  quitting  the  witness  box,  the  Defendant  directed  his  servant,  in  an  audible  voice,  to  follow  her,  which  the  latter  did,  with 
an  amount  of  ceremony  that  attracted  the  attention  of  most  persons  in  Court.     On  the  return  of  this  man  shortly  afterwards.  Lord 
<  'hicf  Justice  CiH'KiiritN  addressed  him  in  these  words — "I  desire  you  do  not  follow  a  witness  in  that  manner,  or  1  will  exchii 
from  the  Court     It  was  ostentatiously  done."     The  person  thus  addressed  made  no  reply;  but  the   Defendant,  who,  as  before 
observed,  is  accustomed  to  rise  and  make  a  speech  on  very  slight  provocation,  was  instantly  upon  his  feet.     "  My  lord,"  he  b 
"  I  sent  him  out  to  see  that  she  did  not  talk  to  Miss  XANLI.I:.''   At  this  point  his  lordship  waved  his  hand  and  desired  the  Def. 
to  sit  down  ;  but  in  vain,  and  the  latter  continued  :     "  I  am  being  tried  for  my  liberty,  my  lord,  and  surely  I  have  a  right  to  take 
myself."   During  this  unusual  scene,  the  voices  of  Judge  and  accused  actually  struggled  for  mastery,  the  words  of  neither  lieii. 
tmguished  until  Lord  Chief  Justice  COCKBUIIX  was  heard  to  say  in  louder  tones,  "  Sit  down  sir !  sit  down.    I  desire  you  not  to  a' 
the  Court  again  ;  let  your  counsel  speak."     Upon  this  the  Defendant  finally  took  his  seat  once  more  and  the  proceedings  continued 
without  furthur  interruption. 


Mrs.  LUCY  MARY  NANGLE,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Before  going  to  the  interview  atCroydon,  there  is  one  question 
I  should  like  to  put  to  you,  that  is,  during  your  residence  in 
Paris,  did  you  ever  have  any  quarrel  at  all  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
TlCUBOjRNKT— No,  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  reference  to  this  is  page  ISO:!. 

The  LOUD  ClllKF  JUSTICE:   Yes,  but  did  it  assume  that  form? 

I  thought  that  it  was  rather  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  husband  and  wife. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  that  form  as  well,  rny 
lord.     I  will  read  this  if  you  will  listen  to  it,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  give  me  one  short  answer  to  the  question.     This  is  the  ! 
question  that  was  put  to  the  Defendant  : — "  Now,  you  say  there 
were  disagreeable  scenes  between  your  father  and  mother.     Did  j 
you  know  Mrs.  \.\NfM.K  in    Paris  V— Yes.     Was  she  often  at  the  ' 
house?— She    was.       Did   any   of  the  disagreeable    scenes   arise 
in  any  way  whatever   connected    with    her? — They  were   con- 
tinually connected  with  her  "  ;  is  that  true  ?— Xo,  not  at  all.  Mrs. 
Mad  a  great  dislike  tome  a:  .'lily  ; 

'''"•  fdr  i or.  than  the  rtst,  because  my  brother  wai  vtry  loud 

of  me,  and  used  frequently  to  send  for  me  or  call  upon  me. 

Do  you  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  unhappy  difference* 
between  Mrs.  TiCHBOBNE  and  your  brother? — Yes. 


It  was  by  no  moans  a  happy  life? — \o.     My  brother  di 
like  to  see  me  so  ill-treated  as  1  was  by  her. 

You  mentioned  the  name  yesterday  of  a  M.  .Im.ix  u.r.  I  >o 
you  remember  whether  there  was  any  disagreement  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  TICHBOKNK  with  reference  to  JOLIVALT? — I  think  there 
was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  of  it? — Yes;   I  think  sh. 
would  let  RoGF.rt  study. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  would  not  let  L'  '  ,i  i:  study? — 
No — always  at  play — allow  him  to  play  lit  billiards  and  tli,; 
of  thing  with  the  tutor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Is  it  true  that  you  ever  nrg 

to  nvike  a  pjrtnuient  sjttlenont  of  .V.:KK)  a  year  upon  you? — I 
declare  1  never  did. 

Or  to  make  any  settlement  on  you  of  any  sort  or  kind  . 
never  in  my  life.     I  never  spoke  to  him  on  business  matters. 

Now,  you  heard  of  the  Defendant's  arrival  in  Kngland,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  ye.-terday — at  all  events.  I  will 
ask  you  now,  before  the  12th  March,  had  bi  you  knew, 

made  my  attempt  to    •  c  \ou,  or  mad'  'Hinication 

sort  or  kind  ? — No,  not  in 

On  the  Uth  M.in;h.  did  you  ^o  with  your  daughter  C  AI. 
Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  and  Mrs.  TOWMUT  to  Croydon? — I  did. 

And  you  went  then  to  the  house  of  Mr.  HOLMES? — 

Now  Mr.  RADCLIKFE  fetched  the  Defendant  in  a  cab  ? — He  did. 
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And  I  believe  you  saw  Mrs.  HOLMES  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  request  her  to  allow  the  interview  to  be  a  private  one, 
and  did  Mrs.  HOLMES  then  leave  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  when  he  entered  how  you  were  sitting  ? — I 
was  sitting  in  a  little  corner  by  the  fireplace,  quite  away  from 
the  light. 

You  were  sitting  first  quite  away  from  the  light  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  notice  the  Defendant  as  he  entered  the  room  ? — When 
he  came  into  the  room  I  so  little  thought  it  was  ROGEH,  1  thought 
it  was  a  servant  coming  to  make  up  the  fire. 

I  mean  to  say,  you  saw  in  him  no  trace  of  ROGER? — Not  the 
least. 

After  that,  what  was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  that  you  re- 
member? Did  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  make  an  observation? — Yes,  Mr. 
KADCLIFFE  said  to  the  Defendant,  "Do  you  know  this  lady  ?" 
and  he  replied  in  a  sort  of  broken  English  way,  "There  are  so 
many  veils.'' 

You  were  veiled  at  that  time  ? — I  was  veiled. 

Was  your  veil  down  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — I  got  up,  took  my  veil  off,  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  window  so  that  the  light  could  come  right 
upon  my  face. 

And  did  you  sit  down? — Xo,  I  stood  up. 

Did  you  look  the  Defendant  then  full  in  the  f  ice  with  the 
light  shining  upon  yourself? — Yes,  I  said  to  him  in  French,  "  Do 
you  speak  French,"  and  he  answered,  "  Oui,  mad-a-m-e,"  in  that 
sort  of  way.* 

Did  you  put  any  question  to  him  first  of  all  whether  he  knew 
you  ? — Yes,  1  did. 

Was  that  the  first  question,  because  I  thought  it  was  ? — Yes, 
it  was. 

What  did  he  answer? — Tt  was  then  that  he  said,  "  There  are  so 
many  veils,"  when  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  me. 

While  your  veil  was  down  and  you  were  sitting  in  the  dark — I 
do  not  press  you  about  it — but  when  your  veil  was  off  and  you 
were  standing  up  looking  in  his  face  with  the  light  in  yours  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  he  then  say  who  you  were  ? — He  then  said,  "  Do  you  know 
me?" 

\Vhat  did  you  say  ? — "  Not  for  the  person  you  represent  your- 
self to  be." 

Xow  will  you  be  good  enough,  without  my  questioning  you, 
if  you  can,  to  pursue  the  conversation  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurred,  according  to  your  memory? — Mr.  RADCLIFFE  then  said 
to  the  Defendant,  "  Do  you  know  this  young  lady  ?  " 

Who  was  he  alluding  to  ? — My  daughter  Caroline.  He  did  not 
say  anything,  but  seemed  to  be  bewildered  and  puzzled. 

He  made  no  answer? — No.  I  then  said  to  my  daughter  in 
French,  "  Speak  to  him  in  French,  and  ask  him  about  old  times ;" 
so  she  turned  to  him  and  said — shall  I  say  it  in  English? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  you  can  say  it  in  English. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.I.OIC  :  ••  Speak  to  him  in  French  about  old 
times  ''? — Yes,  ''Speak  to  him  in  French  about  old  times." 
"  Let  us  speak  together  about  old  times.  We  were  so  much  to- 
gether in  Paris." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  She  said  so?— Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  She  said  that  in  French  ?  You  are  translating 
it  for  us .' — Yes,  upon  which  he  got  very  angry,  and  said,  "  This 
is  not  in  the  contract." 

What  that  means  I  do  not  know? — We  then  said  no  more  to 
him,  but  he  got  very  excited  and  angry,  and  went  up  to  Mr. 
MFFE  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  arc  no  gentleman." 

Did  you  see  any  action  of  his  when  he  went  to  Mr.  UADCLIFFE? 
— Xo,  but  I  expected  an  action. 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  the  room? — Yes;  he  said,  "I 
will  go  ;  "  but  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  the  Frencli  accent 
went  away  altogether. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  he  said,  "  You  are  no  gentle- 
m  in  ?" — Yes,  the  angry  words  were  all  English. 

Pure  Saxon  ? — British  to  a  degree. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  And  was  the  action  you  also  expected  pure 
Saxon? — -Quite  so. 

He  then  left  the  room?— Yes. 

When  did  you  next  see  him? — In  Court. 

When  you  say  in  Court,  I  presume  you  mean  at  the  last  Trial '! 
— Yes. 

You  were  at  the  last  Trial  in  attendance  a  grc.it  many  days, 
whilst  he  was  under  examination? — Yes. 

And  had  another  full  opportunity  of  hearing  him  speak,  and  to 
manner,  and  looking  at  his  person  and  features  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  throughout  the  whole  of  that  Trial,  so  far  as  you  ob- 
served it,  observe  any  return  of  the  French  accent? — Xo,  none  at 
all. 


*  A  lady  of  rank  reading  the  above  evidence  writes  to  us  :  — 

"It'1  "ml   witnesses  for  thn  proserution,  that 

thoroughly  a  Frenchman,  before  he 

I,  that  even  in  speaking   English  be  wa«  constantly  in  the 
idioms,  sticli   us  thn  example   given  by   a  wit- 
profitol  by  the  fine  time  for  taking  a  walk  to-day  _  " 
how  it  it 


the,  sum"   fixture  does  not  appear 
in  l,i- 

01,  tain  nothing  that  I  ran  |e«  of  the  sort. 
i-  struck  mi:  m  >-t  palpably,  and  I  throw  it  out  for  \\hat  it 
rth." 


Xow  I  must  put  the  question  to  you  formally.  Having  known 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  as  you  have  told  us,  and  having  seen  the  Defen- 
dant under  the  circumstances  you  have  also  told  us,  is  the  Defen- 
dant ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — I  solemnly  declare  he  is  not,  and  he 
does  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  any  more  than  anyone 
here  does. 

Can  you  point  out  now,  that  is  to  say  from  your  recollection, 
any  striking  differences  between  the  two  men — ROGER  and  the 
Defendant  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

As  far  as  you  can  recollect  them  at  this  moment,  as  they  occur 
to  your  mind,  will  you  tell  us? — ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  so  slightly 
made,  and  his  shoulders  were  so  remarkably  low,  his  chest  was 
so  very  narrow ;  he  had  a  long  face,  very  beautiful,  blue-grey 
eyes,  black  eyelashes,  black  eyebrows,  dark,  straight,  lanky  brown 
hair. 

And  his  hands  ? — lie  had  bony,  long  fingers,  and  very  bony 
knuckles — very  prominent. 

Had  he  any  peculiarity  about  his  thumb,  or  any  defect  in  it? — 
Xot  the  least  in  the  world. 

Was  there  any  twitch  about  his  eye? — Not  a  bit. 

You  have  described  ROGER'S  hair  as  you  recollect  it ;  let  me  ask 
you,  you  saw  the  Defendant,  at  the  interview,  in  March,  1867? — 
Yes. 

And  saw  him,  t.lso,  at  the  Trial  of  1871,  and  you  see  him  now  ? 
—Yes. 

When  you  saw  him  in  1871,  was  the  colour  of  his  hair  the  same 
then  as  it  was  when  you  saw  him  iu  March,  1807  ? — No,  it  was  a 
great  deal  lighter  when  I  saw  him  at  Croydon,  and  had  a  sort 
of  curl  in  it. 

How  is  it  now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1871  ? — A  great 
deal  darker. 

Darker  than  it  1871  ? — Darker  than  when  I  saw  him  at  Croydon. 

But  you  said  that  was  so  in  1871,  is  it  the  same  ?— Yes,  I  think 
it  is  just  about  the  same  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  at  all,  upon  the  occa- 
sions you  have  seen  him,  any  difference  in  the  mode,  in  the  curl 
of  the  hair?— No. 

You  have  not  noticed  that? — Xo. 

I  mean,  curling  under,  or  curling  outward.  Have  you  noticed 
any  difference  at  all  in  it  ? — I  very  seldom  look  at  him. 

Then  I  will  not  press  it  any  more.* 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman ):  Was  ROGER  TICIIBORXE  like  hismother  ? 
— Yes,  he  was  very  like  hismother. 

Might  I  ask  are  you  considered  like  Lady  DOUGHTY? — Me  ' 

Yes  ?— Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  :  Is  there  a  photograph  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  ?f 

By  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  not. 

The  WITNESS  :  1  have  one  at  home. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  you 
could  bring  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  have  told  Mr.  BOWKER  to  get  some,  they  can 
be  easily  procured. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHON. 

You  saw  the  sore  on  his  arm  ;  about  what  year  was  that? It 

was  about  l.S.'ii,  I  think  it  must  have  been. 

You  saw  it,  I  understand,  only  once? — Only  once. 

At  Paris  ?— At  Paris. 

Was  it  a  common  thing  for  French  boys  of  that  age  to  have 
sores  on  the  arm  at  that  time  ? — Ftv,  very  much  .<». 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  you  said  one  of  your  chiUnn 
hud? — Yes,  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  French  doctors,  now 
exploded. 

Mr.  MCMAHON:  You  said  that  ROGER  TICHBOKNE  asked  you  in 
French  to  come  and  see  the  sore  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  was  the  French  word  he  used  for  the 
sore? — "Cautere."  He  said,  "  Voulez-vous  venir  voir  panser 
mon  cautere  ?  " 

Is  that  a  word  that  represents  seton  or  issue  ? — Issue. 

Or  seton  ? — Xot  seton. 

What  is  the  French  for  seton  ? — Seton. 

Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Do  you  know  that  the  sore  on  ROGF.R'S  arm  was  called  in  the 
family  a  seton  ? — Xo. 

You  do  not  know  that?— No  ;  I  thought  it  was  always  called 
an  issue. 

You  say  you  never  saw  it  but  once  ?— I  never  saw  it  but  once. 
It  was  closed  by  my  brother's  desire  when  he  was  at  Upton. 

Now,  you  have  mentioned  Pere  LEFEVRE  ;  was  it  not  Pere 
HUMBERT  who  prepared  him  for  his  first  communion  ? — He  began 
him,  because  it  was  so  much  nearer  where  my  brother  lived.  The 
Pere  HUMBERT  belonged  to  the  Madeleine. 

But  it  was  Pere  HUMBERT  who  prepared  him  first  ? Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  say  he  began  to  prepare  him? 
-He  prepared  him  for  his  first  communion. 

Mr.  MCMAHON  :  I  understand  you  to  say  he  did  prepare  him, 
and  it  was  after  his  first  communion  that  Pere  LEFEVRE  became 
his  confessor  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  N<>,  Pere  HUMBERT  yy/v/xwi/  him. 

*  During  the  whole  of  this  woman's  evidence,  she  studiously  kept 
her  eyes  turned  nwuy  from  tho  Defendant,  us  if  she  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  him.  He  on  the  contrary,  looked  lit  her  with  (apparently)  the  most 
romplefi'  congcionraea  of  his  innocence  and  her  guilt. 

t  Lady  Dummy's  portrait  appears  in  Trial  Vol.  I,,  page  Cl. 
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Mi  Tog. 

LORD  I'm 
him,  took  him  D]  "'  after  that  V — Ye.",  and  friend. 

Mr.  Me  M  \ii"X  :   Y»ur  Lordship  will  see  a  reference  to  that 

That   Monsieur  Lr.i  KVRF.,  whom  y.. 

you  h  illoction  of,  was  the  person  who  prepared  Km.Fi: 

ii.r  his  first  communion,  and  was  his  con- 
in  the  day   he   left    KuropeV      Should    you   be  surpi 
find  that  ? — It  "was   not  BO.""     With  reference   to  the  tutors  I 
believe  you  never  did  actually  see  any  of  the  tutors  but  one? — I 
knew  M'.  Joi.n  Al.r  also. 

Hut  did  you  know  him  whilst  he  was  actually  tutor  to  I!' 
—Yes. 

I  did  not  understand  you  had  said  so? — -Yes,  he  often  brought 
i:  to  our  house. 

Do  you  remember  KOCKI:  meeting  with  an  accident,  falling 
down?  It  was  in  Paris? — No. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  dressed  in  blue? — No,  not  at  all ; 
he  never  was. 

LORD   CIIIDF  JUSTICE  :  (who  had  been  turning  over  In- 
dices:) I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the   Pere  HU.MU.I.T.     My 
ion  was.  but  J  may  be  wrong,  that  the  Defendant  denied 
all  knowledge  i,t  the  Pere  Hl'Mi. 

Mr.  MrM.MioN  :  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  mention 
about  the  Pere  HuMltERT,  but  he  denied  that  Pere  LHIYRK 
prepared  him  for  his  h'rst  communion. 

Mr.  Justice  Li'sn  :  Or  was  his  confessor  aferwards.  !  !  t 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi  'l.i.  on  :  I  do  not  know  I  have  it  quite  right  now. 

Who  did  you  say  prepared  him  for  his  first  communion  'i — Pere 

i  RT,  J  after  he  made  his  first  communion.      Pere  LKFKVKK 

his  first  confessor  and  his  friend.     In  all  his  troubles  he 

used  to  go  to  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  page  955,  my  lord,  is  mentioned  "  De  KEY," 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jrsm'i:  :  .Ye  'limit  t!,ni  !.,-  tin  r\  1:1 . 

Hut  is  tlyjre  not  a  reference  somewhere  to  Pere  Hr\ii;i:i::. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  cannot  nllou-  it  i<>  /«(.«•  u-ithoi/t  (hull  thai  "De 
"  i.<  LEFKVI:K. 

The  l.o::n  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    ]'crt/ mil .' .' 

Mr.  HOWEX  :  It  is  spelt  right  in  the  next  page. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  no  De  FET  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  know  any  M.  de  FEY  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  whole  context  shows  that  it 
was  a  mistake  of  the  shorthand  writer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  at  a  page  afterwards  LEFF.VRF.  is  men- 
tioned. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  That  is  quite  correct,  but  that  ha*  no  connection 
with  De  FEY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  And  in  page  9">G,  the  very  next  page,  there  is 
— "  You  have  no  recollection  of  going  year  by  year  upon  St. 
Alexis  day  to  your  confessor,  Pere  ALEXIS  LF.FEVRE,  with  offer- 
ings for  the  poor,  and  for  the  churches  of  Paris  ? — I  say  it  was 
not  so." 

Mr.  MrM.uiON  :  And  in  the  middle  of  that  page  you  will  find 
this — "  Did  you  go  to  the  Pere  AI.IAIS  LF.FI-:VI:K  time  after  time 
with  complaints  of  the  same  subject? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did." 

Mr.  Justice.  MEI.I.OR  :  I  observe  a  little  lower  down,  page  !i.V> 
— "  Would  it  surprise  you  to  find  ROGER  CHARLES  TicimORNF. 
lived  upon  the  most  affectionate  terms  for  years  with  M.  de  KEY? 
— I  do  not  say  that  it  would  surprise  me  at  all.  I  tell  you  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  surprise  me  at  all.  I  tell  you  I  do  not 
recollect  him,  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  that  you 
have  proved  it  so." 

Mr.  McM.MioX:  Yes.  1  have  only  addressed  myself  to  the 
question  of  who  prepared  him  for  his  first  communion  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No  doubt. 

Mr.  McMAiiox  :  You  say  when  you  visited  Pioiilogno,  you 
took  RoGEii  to  see  Pere  LF.FEVRF.  ?— I  did. 

How  old  was  he  then  ? — 1  should  think  he  must  have  been 
about  fourteen. 

About  what  year  was  it? — It  was  in  184.i. 

W.i.;  it  his  father's  proposition  or  his  own  that  he  should  go  to 
see  Per  l.i  M  i!F.? — No,  we  took  him  there,  my  daughter  and 
i  ;  we  walked  up  to  the  convent  where  he  was  and  gave  him  a 
sur)i; 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Gave  who  a  surprise? — Pere 
l.i  i  i  \  i:r. 

Mr.  Me! MAHOX:  Do  you  remember  that  he  was  in  the  care  of 
the  Assumption  ?  He  was  a  Catholic,  was  not  he  ? — Y'es. 

lit  tin  fact — which  no  one  but  TICIIBOUNE  could  have  known 
— was  eminently  in  his  favour,  hut  nothing  succeeded  with  him. 
]    Olwervo  tho  iinimux  here  in  the  Judge. 

Xoir.   iiv   MK.  ONSI.OW. 

m    under   examination   COLERIDGE    challenged    Sir    HIM.KI: 

that  I''  !  '    l.i  i  i  VI;K    was   tho   1'riost   that  prepared  him   fur  his  first 

aid,  "  I  don't  recollect  who  it  [was.     Uut  it 

i  i.i  i.vur.  "  In  tho  Attorney-General's  speech  on  tho-  :>0th 

.Tunuary.  he  said  1'cro  I.KFEVRK  was  tho  priest   who  prepare. 1    KOC.I.I; 

for  hn  fir«t  communion.    Now  how  is  this  assertion  carried  out  by  fact  ? 

Mrs.    NANOI.K   contradicted   this   upon  oath  and  sain  Abbe"  Hi  MBF.KT 

:•.  .1  |!OCKK  for  his  first  communion  and  not  father  LKFKVKK.    Am 

i,t  tl.cn  in  calling  tho  longwinded  speech  of  tho  At  neral 

a  p;  ;  rosontation  of  facts,  full  of  impudent  assertions   mid 

language  unworthy  of  n  lawyer  or  a  gentleman  ? 


He  was  a  very  strict  Catholi 

Do  you  not  recollect  her  devoting  him  i 
do  not  believe  he  was. 
ber  that   1  !'••.!  i:  wa-i. 

Von  i  lief  ore  upon  the  matter? — Not  upon  that 

matter. 

I  mean  upon  the  subject  of  his  being  in  the  care  of  the  Assump- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not  even  know  what  it  means — to  be  in  tl 
of  the  Assumption. 

Mi.  HAWKINS:  Lot  me  refer  your  lordship  again  i 
According  to  my  friend  it  is  this — "Did  y  i 

and  in  (lie  same  page  it  is  Mr.  LI.I  i:\  1:1:. 

Mr.  .lustiee  Lrsil  :   /  .-hnnl<l  think'  il  if  /vr//  liktli/  a  in, 
'•  r. 

Dr.  KI.M.AI.Y  :  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  reporter  did  im 
the  word,  in  justice  to  the  Defendant,  it  should  be  assumed  that 
In    did  not.  catch  the  word.     It  may  be,  a  wrong  inn 
conveyed  to  his  mind  as  well  as  to  the  reporter's. 

The  LOIM>  Cum  JCSTICE:  Certainly. 

Mr.  MC.MAIION  :  1  understand  he  was  in  the  careof 
tion  after  lie  made  his  first  communion? — No. 

You  do  not  remember  that  ? — No. 

Yon  would  not  swear  it  was  not  so? — Certainly  1  would.  I 
would  swear  it  was  not  so,  because  I  know  nothing  abon' 

Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  did  say  or  not  he  v. 
the  eare  of  the  Assumption  after  his  first  communion?— 
examined  about  it.     I  never  heard  of  it  before  now. 

Might  you  be  mistaken  in  your  present  remembrance  or  recol- 
lection?— Certainly  not;  I  never  heard  ofit.    First  of  all,  Idonot 
exactly  know  what  it  means — to  be  under  the  care  of  the  A; 
tion.     Although  I  am  a  Catholic,  I  do  not  know  what  th: 

You  remember  being  examined  upon  the  former  trial  ? — Yes ; 
not  upon  that. 

You  remember  being  examined  by  Sir  GEORGE  HOXF.YMAX? — 

Do  you  remember  being  asked  who  was  the  confessor  of  your 
nephew,  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ?. — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  saying  the  Abbe  HUMBERT,  after  he  made  hi< 
first  communion  ;  then  it  was  Pere  LEFEVRE? — He  made  1 
communion  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

Y'ou  do  not  remember  saying  that? — I  said  he  made  his  tir«t 
communion  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

Then  you  think  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  shorthand  writer's  ?- 
decidedly. 

You  could  not  have  said  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  should  think,  with  reference  to  this  last  mallei, 
the  Abbe  HUMBERT,  with  reference  to  "he  was  in  the  care. 
//'/.•<///  alic  ,iaiil  lie  it'iit!  I'iaiin-. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  !.-•  nut  «„  ««/<'.•_  <".,/, .' 

lie  was  vicaire? — He  was  vicaire. 

Mr.  McMAiiox  :  With  regard  to  the  ball  at  Bath,  Sir  I'.: 
DOUGHTY  moved  downstairs  backwards  and  slipped,  and  did  not 
hurt  himself  ?— No. 

And  that  servant  who  had  the  twins,  had  not  she  the  twins 
before  the  ball  began  ? — Yes. 

\Vas  it  a  day  or  so  before? — No,  the  very  day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand,  n-hih  the  lull  u-u,-.- 
t/i'iiiil  mi  ' — .To,  it  irux  i/i.tt  It  fun'  the  lull  Icqaii. 

Mr.  McMAiiox  :  She  had  not  been  assisting  in  preparing  for 
the  ball  or  anything  of  that  kind?— No. 

Then  it  was  not  so  very  unusual  as  to  have  it  mentioned  to  all 
the  people  present? — No,  but  my  brother  was  nervous.  They  did 
not  like  to  put  him  out. 

\  our  brother  was  nervous  on  hearing  that  ?-  'i 

Then,  of  course,  if  hearing  such  an  event  would  mak. 

brother  nervous ? — Not   my    brother  Sir  EDWARD,  but  my 

brother  who  gave  the  ball. 

Y'our  brother  KOIIERT? — Y.es. 

Then  pains  would  be  taken  to  keep  it,  quiet? — Yes. 

Xow.  with  regard  to  these  tattoo  marks,  you  never  saw 
except  on  that  one  occasion? — That  is  all. 

Do  you  remember  sufficiently  to  say  what  position  ; 
emblems  were  in? — No,  I  do  not  really  think  I  can.      1 1 
came  first,  the  heart,  the  anchor,  and  II.  C.  T. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  thell.  C.  T.  was  cross-v 
far  down  was  R.  C.  T. — just  under  the  wrist  was  it        I 
there  (describing). 

Was  it  just  about  there  (describing)  ? — N'ot  quite  so  high. 

Was  it  about  there  (describing)  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  letters  hrgc? — No,  not  very  large. 

Ordinary  si/a',  like  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet  '. 

Mr.  Justice  MM. LOU  :   lailnri  atty  online 

Mr.  Mi.1  MAHOX  :   I  had  in  my  mind  as  in  the  primer.     The  lady 
will  show  what  she  means  by  it  ? — Larger  than  this  (pointing  to 
••  Notes  of  proceedings  "  on  the  outside  of  the  shorthand  n 
and  not  so  large  as  this  (pointing  to  "  Index  "  on  one  of  the  Court 
books). 

Were  they  made  in  that  way,  or  that  way,  so  that  when 
BOD  held  out  his  hand  in  that  way  (flat  with  the  palm   upwards)  ? 
— 11.  C.  T.,  so  I  remember  it. 

Were  they  this  way  or  this  way,  so  that  a  person   holding  out 
.d  in  that  way  could  sec  the  very  letters? — Y'es. 

'  The  tiuth  in.  re  in  the  Order  of  the  1 

•)  About  the  third  of  an  inch. 
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And  know  the  letters  ? — Yes. 

I  understand  that  when  he  held  out  his  hand  in  that  way  a 
person  in  front  of  him  could  know  the  letters  at  once? — Yes.* 

You  saw  them  only  on  that  occasion  ? — That  is  all. 

When  you  said  what  a  horrid  thing  that  was,  was  he  ashamed 
of  it? — .Yii  ,•  lie  laughed. 

And  was  it  then  that  he  proposed  you  should  allow  him  to  tattoo 
you?  —Yes. 

Did  he  say  he  had  the  materials? — No,  he  only  said,  "Oh,  let 
7ne  do  it ;  it  does  not  hurt  at  all." 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  as  to  how  it  was 
done — whether  it  was  done  with  a  needle  or  ink  or  what  ? — No, 
lie  did  not  tell  me. 

When  Miss  NANGLE  and  Mis.?  DOUGHTY  came  downstairs  did 
you  mention  it  to  them? — They  were  all  assembled  at  luncheon, 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the  luncheon  table. 

That  was,  I  believe,  a  day  or  two  before  he  went  away  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  present  at 
luncheon  when  it  was  the  subject  of  conversation? — Yes. 

Then  it  was  in  his  presence? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusit :  A  day  or  two  before  he  left  for  South 
America? — Yes,  he  took  his  final  leave. 

The  LORD  CiliKr  Jrsn< :i:  :  I  do  nut  understand — what  do  you 
mean  by  his  final  leaving? — He  went  away  for  good,  we  never 
saw  him  again. 

But  at  the  time  he  went  away  on  the  22nd  of  June  you  did  not 
know  he  was  going  away  for  good? — Y<x.  In-  took  leave  of' in — 
•ii/li  .  I  mi  rii-ti — at  least  /'or   In  In  ml  In   irn.il/ninf/  In. 
]\'i  never  *«»'  him  again — nt  Imxt,  I  in  *•  r  snir  liim  ai/ai». 

.' — /  ili  mi!  know  irhere.f 

Mr.  McM\HON  :  Will  you  let  me  ask  to  have  it  distinctly  on 
your  lordship's  notes  what  the  exact  distance  was  from  the  wrist ; 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  distance  in  measure  was  it, 
two,  or  three,  or  four  inches  ? — I  should  think  about  two  and  a 
half  inches. 

Then  as  you  were  at  lunch  afterwards  with  him  you  could 
easily,  your  attention  being  once  called  to  it,  see  the  letters  when- 
ever he  moved  his  hand  out? — T  t,,r,l  no  nmr,-  imiicr  ,ij'  it  aflrr 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  you  mean  every  time  he  moved 
his  hand  you  could  see  it? — No,  if  he  moved  up  his  coat  like  that 
I  could  (describing). 

Mr.  McM.uiON  :  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
fashion  for  gentlemen  about  that  time  to  wear  tight  sleeves?— I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

Now,   I  will  bring  you  shortly   to  that  second  interview  at  , 
Oiydon;  you  went  down  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   R.u>oi.in  F.   and 
Mi;-.    TOVVNLEY,   and  you   were    waiting  in    the   room    at    Mr. 
HOI.MES'S  ? — Yes,  about  ten  minutes  perhaps. 

And  was  Mrs.  HOLMES  there  ? — Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

Were  you  speaking  to  Mrs.  HOLMF.S  about  the  Defendant — 
about  the  subject  of  your  visit  ? — I  think  we  did  ;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  HOLMF.S.  All  I  know  is,  that 
Mrs.  TOWNLEY  suggested  that  she  should  leave  the  room  when 
the  Defendant  came  in,  but  I  forget  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  HOLMES. 

Rut  before  Mrs.  TOWNLEV  desired  that  she  should  leave  the 
room,  do  not  you  remember  speaking  of  the  Defendant — anything 
being  said  about  his  beingan  impostor  ;  I  mean  to  Mrs.  HOLMES  ? 
—  TII  Mrs.  HOLMKS  /  M!I!,  ••  /A  n-riai/ili/  i*  not  tin  riijlii  mini :  I  am 

•"  t 
i  remember  that  being  said  quite  well  ? — Yes. 

At  that  time  I  presume  the  family  had  heard  of  the  interview  j 
with  Mr.  (TOSFORP,  and  you  had  all  prepared  your  minds  for 
believing  he  was  not  the  real  ROGER? — I  remember  now  saying 
to  Mrs.  HOLMES,  "If  it  had  been  ROGER,  the  very  first  thing  he 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  go  and  see  his  aunt  DOUGHTY, 
Mr  .  Gar.F.xwoOD,  and  all  of  us  ;  In  •  •  '  us." 

But  you  had  already  made  up  your  minds  that  he  was  not 
ROGER? — From  that  circumstance. 

From  that  and  other  things  you  had  heard  ? — Before  we  saw 
him. 

Before  going  down,  the  party  having  made  up  their  minds  that 
it  was  not  ROGER,  had  you  compared  notes  as  to  how  you  should 
identify  him  from  the  real  ROGER? — No  ;  we  did  not  make  any  , 
notes  about  it. 

Hut  did  you  compare  your  ideas  in  common? — No  ;  we  knew 
tly  well  the  instant  we  saw  any  person  we  should  know 
whether  it  was  ROGER  or  not. 

He  was  asked  questions  as  to  several  matters? — Yes. 

tell  me,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  you  would  see  at  once 
whether  ft  WftS  ROGER  by  asking  him  to  bare  his  arms?— No,  I 
did  not  ask  him  about  baring  his  arms. 

D  ,  you  remember  whether  that  was  mentioned  by  any  other  of 
the  party  ? — Not  at  that  time  it  was  not. 

Then  you  came  away  without  making  any  suggestion  of  that  to 
him  ? — Yes,  we  came  away. 

You  saw  that  mark  in  18">:i?  When  was  your  evidence  taken 
by  a  lawyer  for  this  Trial  ?— I  forget  the  date. 

About  three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 


woman  placed  the  R.  C.  T.  «./•„«   Ihn  arm  or  wrist.     Lord 

t  Tin*  was  moat  reckless  swearing  ! 

J  'I'1  -        had  not  thou  seen  the  Claimant. 


Was  it  during  the  Trial  that  your  evidence  was  taken? — It 
was  before. 

How  long  before;  the  Trial? — Before  1  was  called  into  the 
witness  box. 

How  long  before  you  were  called? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  about  it. 

Who  were  the  gentleman  who  took  your  brief,  as  you  call  it? 
— Mr.  DOIHNSOS  and  Mr.  CuLLiNGTON  the  first  time  ;  and  the 
secjnd  time  I  went  again  to  Westminster  Hotel,  and  Mr.  BOXVKFI: 
was  there  and  Mr.  DOIUNSON. 

Then  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  when  you  were  giving 
your  statement  of  the  evidence  ? — Yes,  it  was  written  down. 

Then  between  18.~>2  and  the  time  that  statement  was  taken  you 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  written  any  account  of 
this  V — No. 

Now,  there  was  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  L'vdy  DOUGHTY 
was  considerably  stouter  than  you,  was  not  she  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber about  that  ? — Yes,  and  much  shorter. 

Did  you,  for  the  purpose  of  being  mistaken  for  Lady  DOUGHTY, 
crouch  down  in  your  chair? — I  did  not  crouch  down  at  all.  I 
merely  kept  my  veil  down. 

Had  not  you  more  than  one  veil? — I  am  sure  I  forget :  it  was 
a  bitter  cold  day  that  /  may  have  had  tiro  or  three. 

You  might  have  had  two  or  three? — It  was  so  dreadfully  cold. 
I  know  I  wrapped  myself  up  as  much  as  possible.  Whatever 
veils  I  had,  I  know  I  kept  them  down  until  I  took  them  off  and 
stood  to  the  light ;  then  I  took  them  all  off. 

Then  if  you  had  two  or  three  on,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
anybody  to  recognise  your  features  ? — Yes. 

We  understand  it  was  early  in  March? — The  12th  of  March  ; 
it  was  a  dreadfully  snowy  day. 

You  say  there  was  nothing  in  the  Defendant  like  ROGER? — 
Nothing  at  all. 

Did  you  hear  any  similarity  in  the  voice  at  any  time? — Not 
the  least. 

Not  when  he  was  speaking  with  a  French  accent? — No. 

And  did  yon  notice  ROGER'S  thumb  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity  about  it  ? — Not  the  least. 

None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

What  was  it  your  daughter  said,  "  Let  me  speak  of  old  times 
in  Paris"? — "  Let  us  speak  French  as  we  used  to  do  in  old  timr:  ; 
let  us  talk  about  old  times,  and  what  happened  long  ago." 

Ami  she  said  that  in  French  ? — Yes. 

And  then  what  was  his  reply  ? — He  did  not  reply  at  all. 

He  made  no  reply  at  all? — No. 

Now  look  at  that  photograph  (handing  it).     I  in  i/uu  «,    any 
"•n-iti/  iiliniil  tin  tlniiiil  of  llial  jilnitiM/rciph  i — Nut  the  leant.' 

Did  the  Defendant  complain  at  that  interview  of  the  deception 
practised  upon  him  by  your  coming  there  as  if  you  were  Lady 
i  IT  ? — I  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  it. 

Hut  as  soon  as  he  found  out  that  you  were  not  Lady  DOUGHTY  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    Yan  an-  <i.*xn>iiiin/  that. 

Mr.  McM.uioN  :  Did  he  say,  "  You  are  not  Lady  DOUGHTY  "  ? 
— No,  he  never  said  anything  about  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  say  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
out.  We  have  not  yet  got  that  he  did. 

Did  he  mention  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  name  at  all? — No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MC.MAHON  :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  know  you  as  the  person  you  represent  yourself  to  be." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  what  she  said  to  him? — I  said  that  to 
him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

limn  i-i  r  iinini/  rci/K  I/mi  null/  Imci'  had  for  the  /inrjiuxc  <;/'  xli'u-liliinj 
i/inii-  I'm'/ •  j'rniii  tin1  i'ii/i/,  did  you  take  them  off  before  you  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  him  in  the  face  ? — Yes,  every  one. 

And  that  was  in  full  broad  daylight  of  the  window? — Yes. 

Xow,  there  is  one  question  that  has  been  asked.  I  will  ask  you 
a  little  more  particularly  the  occasion.  It  was  in  the  house  at 
Paris,  as  I  understand  you,  where  you  saw  the  issue  ? — Yes. 


And  his  bedtime  was  when? — About  nine  o'clock: 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  After  i/mir  iliimn;  I  understand? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Just  recollecting  the  circumstance  of  the  occa- 
sion, have  you  any  doubt  at  all  it  was  ROGER'S  arm  you  saw  with 
the  issue  in  it? — Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  us, 
according  to  your  recollection  of  it,  what  was  about  his  age  at 
that  time  ? — I  think  he  must  have  been  about  six  years  old. 

Somewhere  about  that  ? — Somewhere  about  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  knew  when  ho  was  at  Tichborne,  in  the 
month  of  June,  18f>2,  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him? — Yes. 

You  knew,  I  dare  say,  that  he  had  leave  for  only  a  few  days  ? 
— Yes. 

When  you  parted  with  him  on  the  22nd  of  June,  did  you  under- 
stand that  he  was  going  back  then  to  his  regiment? — Yes. 

Wherever  his  regiment  was? — Yes. 

Now  you  said  that  you  were  quite  certain  ROGER  would  have 
been  the  first  person  to  come  and  see  you  and  his  aunt,  and  so 
on  ?— Yes. 


Every  one  oonld  see  it, 
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illy  his 

il!lll    III'   llkfil    M  I'   »lSO   \,  TV   mildl    indeed. 

I  nnder-taml  you  ut  Unit  interviev.  a  question 

about  his  old  '  NII. 

r-  —Mo. 

v  Mr.  Mt'M.MioN  wlu-tlicr   or  nut 
you  .it  all  tin-  question  about  1  •  larks,  and 

why  yon  did  not  have  hi  ;  n-ned  up.    You  .said  you  did 

not  discuss  anything  at  tliat  time  '! — No. 

la,  ami  before  your  evidence  was  taken,  did   you  talk 
about  it? — No.  when  I  mentioned  it  lii  U'ardour,  when 

|/i.|\   [).  u-d  from  Boci.r,  tliat  the  Claiiniuit  had  arrived. 

•  •  \\  :.id,  '-wo  shall  very  soon  know  win  ther  it  is  him  or 

not.      Von  have'  only  to  look  at  his  arm  ;  that  will  not  take  I 
and  w.>  all  talked  about  it  at  \VardourCastlc,  LordAi:iM' 

:!1  join,- 1  in  the  same  opinion,  and  talked  about  it. 
That  is  before  you  knew  wheiher  he  had  a  tattoo  mark  on  hia 

or  not '.' — F.xaetly. 

1  think  you  said  Lady  Don, in Y  was  of  that  party?— She  got 
the  letter  from  l$Oi;[.E. 

There  is  one  question,  my  lord,  that  does  not  arise  out  of  the 
crow-examination.  • 

.Mr.  I'I.OWIIKX  is  dead,  1  think? — V 

tell  me  about  when  he  died? — In  June;  I  think  it  is 
two  years  atro. 

The  LniMi  CHIEF  Jf.siirK:  Y on  say  you  knew  M.  JOLIVALT some 
time?— ^ 

How  long  do  you  say  he  was  tutor? — About  three  and  a  half 
years. 

He   did  not  live  in   the  house   I  suppose  any  more  than  M. 
\  nu.oN  did  ? — I  .1111  not  quite  certain.     /  rather  think  M.  JOLI- 
\  A  1,1  di  I  . 

Mr.  McM  \iiox  :  Is  the  Mr.  PI.OWPKX  to  whom  she  has  referred 
the  gentleman  who  went  to  Gravesend? — Y'es,  he  was  my  first 
cousin. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  know  who  this  M.  JOI.IVAI.T 
was? — He  was  a  tutor. 

That  is  all  you  know  about  him? — Y'es. 

We   know   how  miser  inly   defective   the   boy's   eduoition   was 
when  he  left  France.      Yon  y,y  he  was  constantly  interrupted  ? 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  proper  tutor.     He  used  to  take  him 
to  the  billiard  rooms  and  cafes  and  places,  and  amuse  him  instead 
of  teaching  him.* 

You  say  that  so  far  as  you  were  individually  concerned  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  differences  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  the  father  and  mother  of  llocr.i:? — No  further  than  this  ; 
my  brother  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  used  to  gr>  walking  with 
him  on  Sundays.  1  either  went  to  lunch,  or  after  lunch  1  would 
walk  with  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roche  for  vespers,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  me  there. 

Thouijh  it  irtij  to  makini/  iHfo-reiH-rn 

still  you 'were  the  occasion  of  differences? — I  was  the  occa- 
sion of  diff.  ^auso  he  used  to  say  "  why  don't  you  speak 
to  my  sister?  " 

Yiin  SHI/  slw  Jin, i  •/.•  iif  the  family  1 — Yes,  but 

I  think  1  was  her  pet  aversion. 

You  siw  the  sore  on  little  UO<;EI:'S  arm? — Yfcs. 

Was  there  more  than  one  sore,  or  one  sore  only? — Only  one 
hole. 

You  are  quite  .sure  about  that? — Quite  sure. 

And  in  that  hole  did  you  see  anything  when  it  was  dressed? — 
'There  was  a  pea. 

You  saw  the  pea? — Yes. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — Yes,  it  was  taken  out  while  1 
was  there ;  that  was  the  way  to  dress  it — you  took  one  pea  out 
and  put  another  in. 

Yon  saw  one  taken  out  and  another  put  in  ? — Y'es. 

And  you  are  sure  there  was  only  one  hole? — Yes. 

Mr.  .Justice  Mr.u.oi::  Yrou  said  when  you  saw  the  Defendant 
you  were  quite  sure  /,.  <//'</  //  </  bear  /.'»  s/ii/li'isi  rex  /«&/««<•(>  to  UO<;KI: 
whom  you  had  known.  Now,  in  forming  that  opinion,  did  you 
make  allowance  for  the  difference  in  si/.e? — Oh,  yes. 

You  considered  that? — Yes,  it  is  much  more  than  a  size; 
Koiil.!  -•  mil  ji/iinliil  ilnirii  mi  liis  sliinililti-s  liki  n  lurlii  ;  he 

had  a  very  long  neck. 

A  long  jaw? — Y'es. 

You  said,  after  you  had  seen  the  tattoo  marks,  the  subject  was 
i he  same  day  at  lunch? — YfS. 

\Vas  Lady  DoU'.iUY  present  when  itwas  discussed  on  that  day? 
.  1  think  she  was;  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  M. \CDoX.\Ll)  ;  we 
all  assembled. 

Have  you  any  doubt  Lady  Do'.'iiiliY  was  present? — No,  I  have 
no  do 

And  heard  the  conversation  about  the  tattoo  marks?— I  have 

no  doubt;  and  we  talked  about  it  afterwards. 

Hut  I  am  speaking  of  that  particular  occasion  when  you  say 
KIH.I  i:  v.  t? — I  will  not  take  my  oath,  but  I  am  almost 

certain  that  she  was  in  the  room,  and  they  came  in  straggling  to 
luncheon  one  alter  the  other. 

You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  present? — Not  the 
1  east  in  the  world. 


*  Then  why  .lid  they  nut  call  him?      II «  inii-l  have  known  much. 


1:1:  was  pr 

Then  do  you  recollect  any  thing  thai  passed? — I  do  not  remem- 
bt  r  what  was  s.iid.  I  /.n>//<i/./</  said,  "  Koi.Ki:  has  sueh  horrible 
marks  on  his  arms,"  and  they  all  scolded  him,  and  he  n.ade  fun 
of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ml  i.t. "i;  :   Yon    do   noli  — \,,. 

Hut  you  are  quite  Mire  there  was  a  conversation  after  you  had 
'•m,  about  the  tattoo  marks  V- 

The  Lout)  Cnn:r  .1: 

Mr.  TAYI.OI;  (Juryman) :   Do   you  k 

had  any  brown   mall.  Not   that  1  an. 

of,  not  the  least  in  the  world.      I   am   almii.-t  certain  he  h. 
for  I  am  certain  my  brother  «• 

And  the  O&rdcaseal  Brighton  ?— Never  such  a  story  as  that. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  until  I  he.-.nl  it  licre. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  While   Mrs.   N vvot.i   i-  in  the  box  it  may 
well  that  she  should   see  the  photograph  of   Lady  I1 
Yes.  that  is  her;    I  was  with  her  when  it  was  taken. 

The  LORD  CIIIF.F  JISTICE:  /• 

i    Lady  1) 
Mr.  HAWKINS: 

///•(   l/uil. 

.Mr.    TAYI.OI:   (Juryman):  Will   your   lordship   ask  her 
whether  she  is  quite  sure  the  Defendant  did  not  mention 

ilTV. 

The  Loi:i>  CHIKK  JTSTICE:  Are  you  quite  sure  at  the  int< 
"don    the   Defendant   never  mentioned  Lady    Dot  > 
name?  —  No,  he  never  did  :   1  am  certain  of  it. 

Or  reproach  you  with   having  practised   or  been  a   party  to 
having  practised  any  deception  upon  him  in  bringing  him 
to  see  him  ? — No. 

[The  witness  (Mrs.  X,\\<;u:)  then  left  the  Court,  follow, 
the  Defendant's  attendant  (II.\i:i>ix<;).  When  he  had  re; 
and  taken  hia  seat  beside  the  Defendant.] 

The  1,01:11    ('in  :    (with   great   asperity   of  voic' 

manner  said)  :  That  must  not  occur  again.  It  that  per 
a  witness  again  lie  will  not  be   allowed  to  remain  in  ( 'ourt. 

The  I)i:i  KXhANT  :    I    nm    to   blame,  if  anybody    is.  my    lord.      I 
m  Telv  requested  him  to  siv  tliat  Mrs.  N  \\',i.r.  did   not  communi- 
cate with  her  daughter.     The   last   question   is  a  veiy   imp. 
one,  and  she  mn.-t  be  n>l;ed  it  also. 

The  Lout!  Cim:r  JTSTICE:  It  must  notoacur  again. 

The  DEFENDANT:  lam  on  trial  for  my  liberty,  my  lord,  and 
surely  I  have  a  right  to  protect  myself. 

The  LORD  i  rtCB :    )'•"'  have,  but  you  >imst  r< 

tlult  trili/.      It  is  n    n  ril  inijii'i'. 

sec  tin-  /iiii'/ina'  <>f  it :  it  inix  ".•</:  ntatioiisly  ilnt/c.* 

The   DEFENDANT:    The    ]  i  have   their  agents    and 

detectives  in  and  about  this  Court.  • 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Sit  down,  Sir.  I  desire  you  i 
address  the  Court  again.  '  You  must  do  so  through  your  co 

Miss   CAROLINE   XANliLK,    sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y. 

Are  you  a  daughter  of  the  last  witness  ? — I  am. 

In  your  early  youth,  did  you  pass  part  of  your  time  in  1',: 
Y'es,  from  1833  to  Is  111. 

Were  you  during  the  whole  of  that  time  livii  with 

your  father  and  mother? — Y'es,  we   went  occasionally  to tb 
side,  but  we  resided  there. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIBORNE  and  his  • 
— Y'es,  he  was  my  uncle. 

And  KIHIKI:  ? — Y'es. 

How  old  do  you  think  Rr.GEi!  was  when  you  first  knew  him  ?- 

about  four  years  old,  but  I  do  not  remember  him  qn 
far  back  as  that. 

And  did  you  know  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  going  away  from 
Paris? — Oh  yes,  and  afterwards. 

And  you  were  aware  of  his  habits  and  education,  and  wh  : 
going  on  in  respect  of  him  whilst   he  was  living  in  Paris  ? 
fcctly. 

Did  you  in  point  of  fact  know  him  thoroughly  while  in 
— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  his  tutors? — Yes,  two  of  them. 

Which  were  they  ? — M.  CIIA  i  n.i.ox  and    M.  .1 

Do  you  remember  your  own  first  commit ni 

Did  Ror.Eit  TICHBORNE  make  you  any  present  ?— Y. 
me  a    book. 

And  did  he  write  your  name  in  it  ?— No,  my  uncle  wrot 
name  in  it,  but  Koi.r.i:  TlCHBOKKE  gave;  me  the  • 

Do  you  remember  his  first  communion  also  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  it  take  place?— At  the  "  Church  of  the  Assumi 

Do  you  know  under  whose  care  be  was  prepared  for  the 
munio'n  ? — Yes,  tie-  Abbe  i;  who  instructed  him,  but  I 

believe  he  confessed  to  I'eie  I.i  i  K\  i;t:. 

That  is  preparati'i-y  to  the  communion? — Yes,  an  1  B 
afterwards  to  IVre  l.i:i  I:VI:E. 

"   This  was  a  j>r  ;"irt  of  the   Def.' 

though  reprehend''  who  watched  hi«  every  mov 

with    lynx-like  eyes.     Mi-w   XAV.I 
Defendant,  fearing 
tratob. 
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Where  were  they  IIMIIU'  •'!  Ilio  time  of  lib  first  communion? — 
The  Kne  St.  I! 

•  at  nil? — Oh  no,  it  ia 

quite  :. 

j  oi  ii.      It  in  the  other  end  of 
Do  you  remember  hn  I  aving   I'.iri.->  in    isi;, 

Did  lie  j  iiu  ytiu   :it  I>  (Ulogne? — !l  •   passed  through    l.o  . 
with  his  father. 

And  was  he  then  on  mderstand,  toStonyhurat  ? 

—  N'n,  In-  was  mi  his   way  to  Tiehborne  for  the  funeral,  and  to 
school  in  England. 

•AVIV  aware  of  his  ii,:  ,  hurst? — I  heard 

of  th:U  after  .v.irds — that  he  ,  Kn-_;l:in -1. 

Aft-r  ls|.~i,  when  d;  him  again? —  1  siw  him,  1  tliink 

it  w.i,    in   1*17.     I  might  I  him  in  l.slii,  but  1  tliink  it 

in  isi7. 

Where  was  that? — I  think  at  Tirhli  irne  at  Christmas. 
Mr.  Justice  Li'-ui  :   Where?— Tioh borne  :s!7,   I 

think  w.n  tin.-  d  •• 

Mr.  Serjeant    I'AI:I:V  :    Were   you    with    him  long   there?  —  We 
I  do  not  know   ox  ietly   how    Ion-;  lie  was 
weeks  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  I5ath?--Yei. 

it  on  a  visit? —  No,  we  weiv  thi-re  for  the  winter — two  or 
three 

You  were  rc.M.ling  at  I'ath  ? —  '. 

When  was  that?  —  \\'i;  resided  there   in  the.  winter  of    1 
and  tin-  two  following  win1 

Did  you  rh  TO? — "> 

Where  did  you  remiiti — -at  whose  house?  —I  do  not  know 
\\iu  re  he  wa.>  stayinir.  At.  some  hotel,  I  believe,  but  I  saw  him 
at  our  house,  he  ealled;  and  at  Sir  Klnv\i:i>  and  Lady  Donam's 
who  were  also  at  IJath  then. 

And  .\:-.  l!ii::i:i:i'  Tlcii!:i>i:N|.:'s 7  \  .  ,  I  saw  him  at  that  house, 
also  at.  the  bottom. 

D.I  you  remember  the  ball  there? — Oh  ye.-,  well  ;    I  was  tin-re. 

Do  you  remember  an  incident  about  Sir  KmvAKn  l)on;urv  ?  — 
Yes,  lie  fell  downstairs  backwards. 

And  was  the  family  not  alarm  >d? — Well,  we  were  rather 
startled.  It  was  just  before  we  left. 

Wits  Ro(;i;i:  there  at  that  time? — Yes. 

Was  he  present  at  the  ball  ? — Oh,  yes. 

How  long  altogether  do  you  think  you  saw  him  at  Bath? — I 
think  he  might  have  been  there  about  a  week  or  so.  1  cannot 
exactly  say.  1  saw  him  two  or  three  times  during  his  stay  there. 
It  might  have  been  n,  N 

When  again  did  you  sjj  him? — I  think  I  saw  him  in  1850. 

Where? — At  Tiohborne,  I  think.  Iain  almost  certain  of  it—- 
in June. 

And  did  you  afterward;  sec  him  again  at Tichbornc? — Then  I 
saw  him  again  in  lx">2. 

And  you  remember  seeing  him  again  at  Tiehborne  in    1  - 
Oh.  yes.  perfectly. 

You   knew    lloci'.i:    TliTir.niiNK   in   Paris,    and   you   knew   him 
|iiently.      When  you  knew  him  in  1'nri.;  what  langu 

? — We  always  sp-ike    French.     1  never  spoke 
anything  else  to  him.     I  always  called  him  KodER. 

And   down  to  the   year   1S5:.',  did  you  speak  I'Yench  to  him? — 
In  Ivigland  it  m:ide  my  uncle  si  angry  to  he  u-  French  that  1  was 
I  h>. speak  Kiiidish  to  him,  and  called  him  |!'><;I:K. 

Did   he   thoroughly   mid  rstand    the    FIVIK'.I   language  ?— Oil, 
.  in  in  fa  -t. 

And  down  to  the   l,i  him  in    ls.~>:>  did  !i 

:  l''reneh  accent? — Oh.  al\\ 

1)  i   you  reiiieniber,  on  any  o  ictsioa,  IIH  making  a  little  fancy 
i  to  you  ? —  I'n  in  '  ? 

Not  only  tj  you  but  to  all  of  you? — Mo,  1  do  not  ivmemb.'i- 
that. 

Do  you  renumber  his  using  air,    pri'.-ticuUr  word  at  any  time 

rather  pi//]  >d  you? — Yes,  ['  thought  he  hid  invented  it  in 

order  to  puzzle  us,  to  m  ike  out  that  we  did  not  know  French  well. 

Wh  it  wind  w:ii  that  ?— ' Hie  word  was  Mii'.il,  i!nnl. 

Was  there  any  French  sentence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  n 

—  Yes. 

Wh..  1  am  a  misanthrope. 

Do  you  know  at  all  whether  Koui  i;  I'n  iiuoitNE  was  acquainted 
with  Mo;, i  ? — I  think  he  was. 

Where  did  you  iro  in  l!S.V;?  Do  you  remember  the  date  of 
your  going  to  Tiehborne  V — U'e  left  Boulogne  on  the  1st  June 
for  lieMiorne,  and  remained  there  eight  months,  until  the  •Ith 
February.  Is;,::. 

Now,  you  remember  KOCF.I:  Ti<  IHIOKXF.  being  there  in  June? — 

re*. 

How  long  was  he  in  the  month  of  June  with  you  at  Tiehborne? 
— lie  came  on  the  r.ith  June,  Is.v;,  with  Lady  DonaiTY  and  her 
duighUT.  who  hid  1 n  |  i  w  days. 

From  I /m  Ion  rein  lined  until  the  il'nd  [June, 

ree  days.  Sir  KUWAIT*  DmiiiirY  was  ill  so  he  came  back 
with  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  L'u'nd  June,  is;,:;  ? — Never. 

Were  you  a  const, mt  companion  of   .Miss   Dor,, my  while  you 

ihborne?- 

:; 


/•  went  anywhere  without  th< 

' 

'>!    ill    till    A.I 

l>i    ye'    I'uni  in'-'  r  tha  '  t'<    Wnriinir  f — }'if. 

that. 

Ili'l  ..'  Hi'/:  ;'    K"  -  )"..<. 

\\'!n  /•'  tot  —  /'/.•  .•  in  1 1.- 

'•i i/i  mill  sin 
\\'hi' 

'a  i . 

/  >  ' 

.!»»/  «•  i<  1!  i.,i:':  Tic. 
—  Oh. 

ll'/l.    It       lllll  I'tlll    Illlflll:/ 

t'l'ni'l  ii/   II  . 

in  I M;I;. 

Before  going  to  any  interview  you  may  have  had  with  him.  do 
you  remember,  in  J  mi",  Is;,:',,  when  Ko.;i:i:  Tic'ii:  there, 

anything  about  tattoo  marks? — Yes.     I  did  not  see  them,  but  1 
remember  all  about  it. 

Wh.i1    d  i   you   remember  about  it? — I  think  it  was  th 
I  wasnotiu  the  room.     1  h  id  gone  up  to  dress  for  i 
When  I  e.une  dowii  for  luncheon  the  subject  of  the  tattoo  marks 
was  introduced   by  my  mother,  I   believ  •.     Shr  u  had 

i  '  his  arm,  aii.l  had  offered  to  tattoo  her,  and  we  all 
exclaimed,  "  How  vulgar";  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :  Was  Ror.F.r,  th 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'.vituv :   Who  were  there,   do  you  remember? — 
Colonel  (iKoi:,;K  GREENWOOD,*  Lady  Dofi.inv,  Koc.Eii,  an«l  my 
mother,  and  my  father.     I  think  that  was  all,  I  am  not  quit 
There  may  have  been  others  in  the  house. 

But  I  suppose  there  was  a  party  there '! — Yes. 

Was  this  at  luncheon  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  think  you  said  on  the   I'lst  June? — I 
think  it  was  the  day  before  he  left.     He  was  there  only  thrc 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  Jrsnri: :  You  are  sure  it  was  on  the  oc 
of  that  visit? — Oh,  certain  of  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.u:i:r  :   We  have  heard  the  m  >  lc  in  win 
visit  was  brought  about.     I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that;  but. 
do  you  remember  going  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  testing  the 
Defendant  in  March,  1 807?— Yes. 

And  was  your  mother,  Mrs.  XANGLK,  with  you? — Yes. 

And  Sir  I'ERCIVAL  KADCUFFE? — Yes. 

And  Mrs.  TOWNLEV? — Yes. 

But  Mrs.  K\i"  i  n  1 1:  did  not  go  with  you  on  that  occasi 
No,  she  missed  the  train. f 

.  do  you  iv  ;ing  to  .Mrs.  HOLME-' 

ham-road  ? — Yes. 

Also  do  you  remember  that  the  Defendant  was  n.ii 
that  Sir  I'KHCIVAI.  KUICLIFIT.  went  to  fetch  him?— lie  went  lo 
fetch  him. 

When  he  came  back  where  wera  you  sitting? — First  of  all,  1 
was  standing  at  the  window  watching  for    his  cab  t.)  return  ;  1 

very  anxious  to  see  the  Claimant,  and  then  win 
into  the  room 

Who  were   in    the   room? — My  moth, 'r:    .Mrs.  T,- 
my    .'if,  and  Mr.  KU>CLIFFI:  and  the  Claim-int  came  in  together. 

You  saw  the  Claimant  for  the  first  time  then? — Yes. 

At  t  hat  moment  did  you  recognise  anything  in  him  like  i;. 
— Oh  !  dear  no. 

What  impression   did  you  form  as  to  the  Defendant, 
whether  ho  was  KoiiEii  TICIIRORXE  or  not,  the  moment  you  saw 
him  ? — That  he  was  not  ROGER. 

trli  MS  iiu  iic.ir/i/  (i.i  I/UK  can  r  ed;  n-hnt  di'i 

//.•I  !>./'<  u'/iii,/  ,l,i  or  .1.1 1/  or  ni. 
looked  i'ii' ii  iniii'li  iifi'niil.     //•    lunh;,/  nil  n 

••  '.-•  fltiiitii  in  in,  ./  '  ' 

'Jable  Inii, ihii  ,\     However,  !  did  m<i ;  i>«t  . 
it  /nix  mi  ridicvlous  :  < 
ir.inl,  lii/iliiiij  i/l  i'iic/(  nl/ii  r:  tlti-n  Mr.  HAHCLIFFI:  came  for  war, 

out  iii'iiinii'  tn  tin   Claimant,  pointing  in  mi/ 

•  '  //.  .i,i!,l  t!i  is  ami  i/fii/l, 

•"  ' — <>h.  I  lllll  1'il'lilin  ll/' it — Mn.it  culirUi'ilf. 

—  \".  ....  I    d  mil :  then  /. 

itf/»it-iui  l-'i;  ii'-h  accent,  ••  Th,  i;   (in    »0   uinim  rdl.i."      ,S7c- 
iii'lir  that  In' .tail/,  •'  !),>  i/nn  '/•„ 

Tim  LOKH  Cim 
— /  think'  sin  .iiitt/ni,'f  still  a  mi  mil; ,  mi  I  thfii  In  said,  "  /' 


•  Colon,'!  (iiiKr.xwiiiiii  saw  iiini  in  hisuhirt  sleov.is  (,i,,l,-  p.  3;))  and 
does  not  montinn  a  word  of  this  matter. 

t  This  was  n  tri,,-k.  How  couKl  Iho  wife  who  went  with  her  husband 
mias  the  train  in  which  he  travelled  ? 
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me?"  and  she  said,  "  Not  fur  what  you  represent  yourself  to  be;" 
and  then  she  started  off  her  chair,  pulled  off  both  her  veils,  turned 
:,t;  mid  then  she  mid,  "Look  at  me  and  tell 
Tarn,"  and  thai  he  looked  dreadfully  frightened.     "Oh!" 
,  ••  [don't  know,  I  don't  know" ;  like  that,  in  a  frightened  way. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY:   With  a  sort  of  French  accent?— Oh,  yes; 
that  irn.t  put  mi.  1/1,11  knnir.     Well,  after  that  he  could  not  make  any 
f  guess  an  to  who  she  was,  and  then  1  went  forward.     I  had  a 
IB,  irl/ich  I,  <>f  cotirm;  threw  up;  it  iruttld  htice  hen 
ili.--/ii,iwnrable  if  1  had  nut  done  so ;  and  then  I  faced  the  light  and 
xniil.  "  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  irho  I  din."1     Iff  einild  not  make  that, 
1 1 at  at  all. 

He  could  not  make  out  ichn  i/mt  wen.- .' — \nt  in  I  lie  l<  us/. 

What  did  he  say  nr  do,  or  what  was  his  m' inner  .• — lie  kept  lacking, 
and  said,  '••  I  'I, lit  know :  I  dont  know  ;  "  like  that. 

Backing  from  you  ! — Yes,  he  seemed  afraid  of  me.  * 

Were  you  advancing  to  him  ? — Oh  !  dear  no  ;  I  was  quite  close 
enough. 

Ko'w,  do  you  remember  the  next  little  incident? — Then  I  was 
standing  with  ray  back  to  my  mother  when  I  was  looking  at  him, 
and  then  she  whispered  to  me,  "  Speak  French  to  him,"  and  so 
then  I  began.  I  always  spoke  French  to  ROGER,  and  I  thought 
the  best  thing  to  do  to  test  him  was  to  ask  him,  "  You  speak 
French,  do  you  not?  " 

What  did  he  say  to  that? — He  said,  "  Non,  madame,"  in  a. 
most  atrocious  accent,  I  thought  it  myself. 

lie  said,  "Non,  madame  "? — "  Oui" — that  was  quite  a  mistake, 
as  he  did  not  know  French. 

He  said,  "Oui"?— Yes. 

You  are  quite  certain  of  it  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  mind  that ;  but 
I  went  on  and  said  in  French,  "Well,  let  us  speak  French  as  we 
always  used  to  do  in  I'aris,  and  tell  me  something  of  past  times." 

You  said  all  this  to  him  in  the  French  language  ? — Yes  ;  and 
then  he  evidently  did  not  understand  a  single  word  I  uttered, 
and  I  thought  it  perfectly  useless  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLON  :  Did  he  make  no  reply  to  it  at  all  ? — No, 
not  a  word.  lie  looked  more  and  more  frightened.  Then  after 
that  we  both  said  in  French,  "  How  is  it  you  do  not  speak 
French  ?  "  Then  he  turned  round  dreadfully  angry  towards  Mr. 
RADCLIIFK,  and  said,  "This  is  not  in  the  contract."  Furious  he 
was. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  In  what  accent  did  he  say  that? — Oh  ! 
that  was  quite  English. 

What  then? — Then  I  thought  I  had  done  with  him,  and  then 
he  went  up  to  Mr.  HADCLIFFE,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
strike  him. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said? — He  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  no 
gentleman." 

Just  tell  us  what  happened  ? — I  thought  they  were  going  to 
have  an  awful  quarrel.  I  got  rather  frightened.  Then  he  put 
on  the  French  accent  again ;  "  But  I  will  go,  I  will  go ;  "  and 
then  he  walked  towards  the  door,  and  then  I  am  afraid  out  of  a 
little  bit  of  malice  I  said,  '•  Good-bye,  Mr.  CASTRO  "  ;  and  then 
they  all  said  it  to  him  ;  then  he  walked  off. 

Do  you  remember  whether  your  mother  said  anything  to  him 
as  to  her  belief  of  who  he  was  or  what  he  was? — No  ;  she  only 
said  what  I  have  mentioned. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  UADCLIFFF.  said  anything,  or  is 
that  all  you  recollect  of  the  interview? — The  Defendant  said 
something  of  falsehoods  he  had  told  him. 

Tell  us  that  if  you  remember? — Well  he  said  "  lies,"  if  I  must 
use  the  right  word. 

Yes. — He  said  something  about  "  All  the  liea  you  have  been 
telling  me  coming  here  in  the  cab." 

Mi-.'  Justice  LUSH  :  Who  said  that?— Mr.  RADCLIFFE  said  to 
him,  "  All  the  lies  you  have  told  me  while  we  have  been  coming 
down  in  the  cab."  f 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  know  whether  your  mother  used 
the  word  "Impostor?" — No. 

When  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  made  use  of  those  words  to  him  had 
your  mother  said  anything  to  him  before  that  ? — No. 

As  to  telling  the  family  or  anything? — No,  she  did  not. 

iievo  that  was  the  end  of  the  interview? — Yes,  that  was  all. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant  since? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  in 
;t  at  the  last  Trial. 

And  heard  him  examined? — Yes,  several  days. 

So  yon  had  other  opportunities  of  hearing  him  speak  ? — Yes. 

When  he  was  examined,  in  what  accent  did  he  answer  the 
questions? — Quite  English — vulgar  English. 

What  were  the  manners  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Very  quiet 
and  very  gentlemanly. 

Was  he  a  man  of  what  you  would  call  polished  manners? — Yes, 
I  should  say  he  was  very  courteous. 

.Vow,  you  have  said  the  Defendant,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  the 
'•;  whom  you  knew? — Most  decidedly  not. 

Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  it? — There  is  not  a  single /mint 

That  is  your  judgment  ? — I  am  certain  of  it.  I  knew  ROGER 
perfectly. 

Would  you  describe  the  differences  that  are  in  your  own  mind  ? 
fi:et  8  or  9,J  and  was  very  thin,  and  had  very 

*  This  aeerns  an  incredible  tale. 

f  This  description  of  the  whole  scene  was  a  lie. 

I  Tho  Defendant  was  the  same. 


sloping  shoulders,  and  a  very  long  throat,  and  then  he  had  a  very 
long  narrow  face,  lantern  jaws,  and  great  length  between  the 
point  of  his  ear  and  his  chin. 

That  you  noticed? — Yes.  Then  he  had  a  narrow  forehead, 
very  fine  eyes 

Prominent  or  not  ? — No,  they  were  just  like  his  mother's ;  very 
fine  grey-blue  eyes  with  black  lashes,  and  rather  arched,  thick, 
black  eyebrows — very  melancholy  expression ;  in  fact  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly like  his  mother,  and  not  in  the  least  like  the  TICHBORNES. 

Not  like  the  TICHBORNE  family  ? — Not  the  least. 

Now,  you  frequently  saw  ROGER.  Did  you  notice  anything  at 
all  about  any  of  hisfingersorthumbs? — No,  he  had  a  bony  hand, 
long  fingers,  and  his  knuckles  were  very  prominent. 

Now,  his  left  thumb.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  peculiarity  at 
all  in  the  top  of  his  left  thumb? — No,  nothing  at  all.  I  never 
noticed  anything  about  his  thumb. 

Did  you  ever  play  chess  with  him,  or  any  game  ? — No. 

But  you  have  taken  meals  with  him,  and  been  in  his  company  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  that  sort  until  the  last  Trial  was 
far  advanced? — No,  I  never  did. 

Now  you  say  you  saw  him  at  Croydon?— Yes. 

I  will  just  ask  you  about  the  colour  of  his  hair.  Did  you  notice 
or  do  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  colour  of  his  hair 
now  and  what  it  was  at  Croydon  ? — I  do. 

What  is  the  difference ? — It  is  eery  much  darker;  it  (jot  darker 
i  f  i  ri/  week  at  the  last  Trial.* 

Also  at  the  last  Trial  do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  the 
Defendant  constantly  wearing  a  glove? — Oh,  yes,  always. 

On  which  hand  ? — The  left  hand ;  he  held  the  other. 

He  had  a  glove  on  his  hand  ? — Always  wore  one  glove. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHON. 

I)iil  i/ou  hear  your  mother's  examination  '? — Yes,  1  did. 

\\'t  re  yon  in  the  gallery  f — Yen;  I  did  not  knoir  where  to  f/o,  and  so 
s/n/i/inl  there. 

I  only  ask  you  the  question  ? — I  did. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  French  word  miralolantl — It 
means  "  astounding." 

Some  new  phrase  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  was  new  at  that  time,  it 
is  now  twenty  years  ago. 

Th  ere  was  a  conversation  about  the  tattoo  marks  after  luncheon  ? 
—Yes. 

You  say  Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD  was  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Mrs.  MACDONALD  was  there  also  ? — 
I  think  she  was. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  Colonel  GEORGE  GREENWOOD  was  there  ? 
— Oh,  certain  of  it. 

Were  tattoo  marks  pointed  out  ? — No,  not  before  me,  I  never 
saw  them. 

Were  they  the  subject  of  conversation  ? — Yes. 

You  never  at  any  time  saw  them  ? — No. 

You  say  the  Defendant  said  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  "  What  lies 
you  have  been  telling  us  !  "  How  long  had  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  been 
away  ? — I  do  not  think  he  had  been  away  more  than  ten  minutes. 
It  may  have  been  a  little  more.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  had 
to  go  to  Essex  Lodge. 

Then  he  said  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  "  What  lies  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me  in  the  cab !  " — No,  it  was  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  said  to  him. 

Did  he  say  that  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  had  been  deceiving  him  about 
Lady  DOUGHTY  being  there? — No;  he  only  said,  "This  is  not 
in  the  contract."  I  had  not  the  slightest  conception  what  he 
meant. 

Were  the  words  "  Aunt  DOUGHTY"  mentioned? — No,  never. 

Nothing  of  the  kind? — Certainly  not.  Her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned once. 

When  he  said  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  "You  are  no  gentleman,  " 
did  he  assign  any  reason  or  add  anything  to  show  why  he  was  not 
a  gentleman? — No  ;  they  talked  so  loud  and  so  fast,  they  were  so 
angry,  I  did  not  catch  anything  further. 

They  talked  loud  and  angry,  and  so  fast,  that  you  did  not  catch 
what  passed  ? — I  only  caught  those  two  sentences.  The  Claimant 
first  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  no  gentleman,  "  and  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  strike  Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  heard  Mr.  RADCUFFE  say, 
"  Sir,  all  the  lies  you  have  been  telling  me  as  we  came  down  here 
in  the  fly  " — but  remember,  that  I  did  not  catch  any  connected 
sentences  ;  they  both  seemed  angry. 

But  you  did  not  catch  any  connected  sentences  at  all  ? — No,  I 
did  not,  only  those  two  I  have  mentioned. 

And  you  are  certain  that  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  not  at  all  men- 
tioned ? — Certain  of  it. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  he  said  to  your  mother  when  she 
took  up  her  veil,  "  You  are  not  Lady  DOUGHTY?" — No,  he  never 
said  that. 

And,  "  Inasmuch  as  you  have  tried  to  deceive  me,  I  consider 
that  I  have  no  right  to  remain  any  longer  in  your  company  "  ? — 
He  never  said  a  word  like  that. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  passed  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

With  regard  to  that  fall  of  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE,  at  Bath  ? 
No,  he  did  not  fall,  it  was  Sir  EDWARD  Douiiiin. 

Did  you  see  him  fall? — No,  I  did  not  see  him  fall,  it  was  just 


*  All  this  pretence  about  his  hair  getting  darker,  is  proved  to  befulse 
by  the  dark  colour  of  the  Defendant's  hair  at  Dai -t.nnoi-. 
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,  llii-  bull  room.  and  he  fell  downstairs, 
barkwards  I  bi  lir\  6.  \\  r  all  rns!i,  ,1  to  tin-  iloor  to  look. 

Supposing  he  v.  i-  hull  '.'  fee,  we  thought  In'  might  be,  but 
lie  w.,s  not  iniicli  liurt.  In-  was  slink,  n. 

This  is  nil ;  not  nuicli  Inirt'.' — No. 

Iio  you  know  how  many  steps  In-  lull? — The  whole  flight— at 
:  1  did  not  sou  it,  it  may  have  been  halfway 
They  look  him  to  the  supper  room  and  gave 
him  .something,  and  In-  seemed  only  a  little  shaken. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  may  be  convenient  now  that  thi.s  enlarged 
photograph  of  l.ady  TiniuoKNF.  should  be  seen. 

The  l.iiiin  Cnii.i  JI-SIICE:  1  believe  that  is  the  one  already 
put  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    It  is  already  in  evidence  my  lord. 

You    recognise   that  as  a  photograph  of   Lady  TlCIlBORNE? — 

A  very  good  one  indeed,  I  believe?-   It  is  a  very  good  one  of 

•A  as  at  the  last. 

Mr.  .lustier  I.i'sn  :  What  period'.' — This  must  have  been  not 
viiv  IOIIL,'  before  her  death,  1  think. 

Mr.  II  \\VKINS:   1  think  that  must  have  been  in  the  year  18C6,* 
g  it  is  marked  as  an  exhibit  in  Paris. 

Mr.  , Justice  LUSH  :  That  would  not  be  very  long  before  she 
died. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  Within  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 

Mr.  TAYI.OI:  (Juryman)  :   Had  you  seen  much  of  Lady  Tirii- 
after  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella  ' '.' — The  mother  of  RUGEK  ? 
—I  saw  her  at  Tichborne  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  .lustier  LUSH  :  Was  she  ever  stout  V— Oh,  no  ;  there  never 
was  anybody  so  thin,  I  should  think — cadaverous. 

Was  she  always  so? — Yes,  a  skeleton. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR :  Was  her  voice  at  all  like  ROGER'S? — It 
wa<  the  same  thing,  and  the  aeeent  the  same. 

The  tone  and  the  voice  '.' — Both  the  tone  and  the  accent. 

We  re  very  like  I!r.i;Ki:'s? — Yes,  .soft  and  French. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  In  speaking  did  he  gesticulate  much? 
—Yes. 

As  Frenchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  doing?— Tea. 

And  his  manner  was  that  of  a  Frenchman? — Quite  SO. 

And  in  doing  that  was  there  any  play  of  the  features  of  the 
face? — Hiseyebrowsused,  when  he  got  animated,  raise  themselves 
rather,  but  in  a  quiet  manner.* 

Do  you  mean  the  eyes  or  eyebrows? — The  brows.  They  were 
naturally  arched,  and  seemed  to  become  more  so  when  he  was 
animated. 

But  still,  as  you  say,  very  quiet? — Quite  quiet.  No  twitching 
whatever,  not  the  least. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Were  his  eyebrows  thick? — Thick,  black, 
and  arched — very  arched. 

Were  they  what  are  called  "bushy,"  or  only  well  developed? — 
Well  developed,  I  should  say.f 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jt'STiCE:  You  have  seen  him  walking,  I  dare 
say? — Yes,  I  knew  his  walk  well. 

Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  formation  of  the  knee? 
—  I  cinnot  say  that.  1  know  he  had  very  thin  legs,  and  used  to 
walk  a  sort  of  rapid  stride,  bending  his  knees  forward,  that  sort 
of  thing. 

You  saw  there  was  something  peculiar? — Yes,  just  a  little;  and 
then  he  used  to  throw  his  head  back,  and  knock  a  bit  of  straight 
hair  off  his  forehead.  He  was  always  doing  that  with  his  head  in 
walking. 

Air.  Justice  MEU.OR  :  At  any  time,  during  your  acquaintance, 
was  there  any  curl? — Nothing — perfectly  straight. 

By  theJriiv:  Did  you  see  Lady  TlCHBOHHB  at  all  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Claimant? — I  have  seen  her  but  not  to  speak  to. 

What  was  the  shape  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  forehead ?— Well, 
it  was  a  high,  narrow  one,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Not  an  arched  one? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  what  you  call  a  rounded  fore- 
head, or  flat? — Rather  flat,  I  should  think,  as  far  as  1  can 
recollect. 

Mrs.  JANE  BOUVKRIE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Your  Christian  name  is  JANK,  I  think? — Yes. 

Do  you  live  in  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square? — Yes. 

1  believe  you  are  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  of 
Knoyle? — Yes. 

A  sister  of  Mr.  ALFRED  and  Mr.  DANHY  SK7MOUR ?— Yes. 

When  do  you  first  of  all  remember  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I  re- 
member him  as  a  little  boy  about,  I  suppose,  five  years  old. 

A  little  boy  of  five? — Yes,  about  that  age  he  must  have  been. 

Where  did  you  then  see  him? — I  saw  him  at  Knoyle. 

Who  else  besides  ROGER  was  staying  at  Knoyle? — His  father 
and  mother,  and  little  sister  and  baby. 

Do  you  know  what  was  her  name?  Which  sister  it  was? — 1 
am  not  quite  sure;  I  think  it  was  one  they  call  MAIIKI.. 

1  >o  you  remember  any  incident  at  all  that  occurred  to  I!OI;ER 
TininoiiNE  during  that  visit? — Yes,  I  remember  his  running  round 
the  dining-room  table  after  my  little  sister,  and  he  fell  down  and 
knocked  his  head  against  the  window,  and  his  forehead  was  cut, 
and  the  doctor  was  sent  for. 


*  This  Portrait  appears  in  tho  Intrailnrlion  pnfro  1). 
t  This  most  perfectly  described  tho   movement  of  tho  Defendant's 
l«8. 


the  next  time  you  saw  him,  I  think,  was  in  the  year 

Y.  • 

\Ve.e  you  then  staying  in  Fontainebleau  ? — I  was  staying  in 
Paris  lir>t. 

B:i:  you  were  on  a  visit  then  ? — Yes,  I  wont  to  Fontaiueble.iu 
for  a  little  while. 

With  your  mother,  1  believe? 

Mo  you  remember  while  there  any  mr.-s'ige  or  express  coming, 
informing  your  mother  of  any  rccident'.' — Yes.  1  recoil 

from  I'ari.s  coming  to  tell  her  that  ROGF.I:  had  fallen  from 

a  precipice  at  the  seaside,  where  he  was  stay  ing  with  M.  CHATII.I.ON, 

and  was  taken  up  supposed  to  be  almost  killed. 

Mr.  .In  tii -e  M  1:1.1.0 1: :  Will  you  tell  me  what  year  that  was  ? — 
That  was  in  1  *;','.'. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  believe  your  mother  went  off  immediately  to 
see  Mis.  TiniiiOiiNi,  iii  1'aris? — Yes,  she  did,  leaving  me  and  my 
si.iter  at  Foiitaineblr.iu. 

Now  do  you  reim-inber  seeing  him  ngain  until  the  year  1M.V.' — 
No.  I  have  no  rcrolleetiuii  about  it  at  all. 

You  kept  a  diary,  I  think  ? — 1  did  at  that  time. 

You  did  at  that  time? — Yes. 

In  1840,  do  you  remember  his  father  bringing  him  ovu1  to 
England?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  when  his  father  brought  him 
— Y"es,  I  remember  seeing  him. 

Whore  did  you  gee  him  then? — In  London,  I'pper  (Iro .-.-. 
street. 

Do  you  remember  his  going  to  Stonyhurst  ? — Yes,  I  have  the 
notice  of  it  in  my  diary. 

You  have  referred  to  it? — Yes,  it  is  mentioned  in  my  diary  at 
the  time  that  his  father  took  him  to  Stonyhurst. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Is  that  to  be  on  your  lordship's  notes,  this  lady 
heard  from  somebody? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  you  put  down  in  your  pocket- 
book  or  diary  this  something  that  you  had  heard? — Something 
that  had  happened  when  I  was  in  the  house. 

So  I  understood,  not  what  you  had  heard? — No,  it  was  not 
hearsay. 

I  understood  you  were  in  the  house? — I  was  staying  in  the 
house. 

The  father  and  son  were  in  the  same  house? — The  father  and 
son  were  in  the  same  house  with  me  in  London,  in  Upper  (!ros- 
venor-street. 

And  they  went  together  from  there? — They  went  together  to 
Stonyhurst  and  Mr.  TlCHBOliNE  returned,  having  left  Ro> 
Stonyhurst,  and  it  is  entered  in  my  diary,*  "leaving  him  happy 
and  well  at  Stonyhurst." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  during  the  vacation  of  that 
year,  in  August  or  September,  seeing  ROGEU  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  recollect. 

In  September  do  you  recollect  ROGER  TICHBORNE  being  at 
Knoyle  ? — That  was  the  following  year. 

Not  in  the  same  year? — No. 

,  Do   you  recollect  who  fetched   him    from  Stonyhurst? — His 
father ;  that  is  also  mentioned  in  my  diary.* 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  And  brought  him  to  Knoyle? — Brought 
him  to  London,  I  think. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Where  is  your  diary ?*— I  have  it 
here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then,  if  you  will,  refer  to  it :  when 
Mrs.  BOUVF.RIE  says  it  is  in  her  diary,  do  not  suppose  me  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  it  is  there,  but  still,  as  a  matter  of  regularity,  we 
should  have  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  Shall  I  read  all  I  have  entered? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  please? — "  Augustlst,  IxKl. 
Mr.  TICHBORNE  arrived,  and  dined  with  us."  And  "  On  August 
3rd  " — this  is  in  London — "  Mr.  TICHBORNE  took  the  10  o'clock 
train  into  Lancashire  to  fetch  ROGER  for  the  holidays."  That  is 
the  last,  fetching  him  back. 

Now,  the  former  one,  about  leaving  ROGER? — "June  17th,  lsi.r>, 
Mr.  TICHBORNE  and  ROGER  arrived."  This  is  in  London.  Then 
"  June  30th,  Mr.  TICHBORNE  and  ROGER  started  at  x  a.m."  Then 
on  the  3rd  July,  "  Mr.  TICHBORNE  returned  from  Stouyhurst. 
Left  ROGER  there  well  and  happy." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  turned  then  to  the  following  year,  when 
Mr.  TICHBORNE  went  to  fetch  ROGER  for  the  holidays? — Y'es, 
that  was  in  1XK5.  That  was  the  one  I  first  read. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  entry  of  his  coming  back? — "August 
3rd,  Mr.  TICHBORNE  left.  Mr.  TICHBOUNK  took  the  10  o'clock 
train  into  Lancashire  to  fetch  ROGER  for  the  holidays." 

Have  you  an  entry  of  his  coming  back  with  ROGER? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  was  for  London,  you  said? — Y'es. 

Have  you  any  entries  there  iu  the  month  of  September? — No, 
I  have  not.  I  have  no  other  entries  that  I  can  find  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  also,  in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year, 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  being  at  Knoyle? — Y'es,  1  do. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OR:  Which  year? — That  was  1840. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  he  spend  much  of  the  vacation  at  Knoyle? 
—Yes,  I  think  he  was  there  two  or  three  weeks. 

Do  you  remember,  during  that  vacation,  going  from  Knoyle 
upon  any  excursion  with  him? — Yes.  I  recollect  there  was  a 
large  party  in  the  house  and  a  picnic  to  Long  Leot,  and  he  and  I 


AM  these  people  hail  ••<li:mos." 
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rode  across  the  Downs,  and  coming  back  we  lost  our  way ;  it  got 
rather  dark. 

Where  was  the  picnic  ? — At  Long  Leet. 

And  you  and  ROGER  rode,  and  coming  back  lost  your  way 
across  the  Downs  ? — Yes. 


the  points  of  difference  which  you  noticed  between  them  ? — Yes, 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  a  long  head  and  long  face,  and  the  De- 
fendant's is  perfectly  round,  I  should  say ;  his  hair  was  long  and 
straight — quite  straight,  rather  thin  ;  he  was  very  slight. 

Von  have  wen  the  tiritch  of  tlie  eyebrow  of  the  Defendant,  was  there 


Do  you  remember  any  other  incident  that  occurred  during  that    any  such  a  tiritch  about  ROGER? — No. 
visit  in  1846?— Xo,  I  do  not  recollect  anything. 

You  were  married,  I  think,  to  Mr.  BOUVEKIE,  in  the  year  1847  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters  ?— Yes,  I  was. 
And  were  you  married  in  the  year  1847? — Yes. 
After  your  marriage,  I  think  you  first  went  to  live  in  Green- 
street?—  Yes. 

And  from  Green-street  afterwards  went  to  Eaton-place?— 
Chester-street. 

Have  you  any  memorandum,  or  entry  in  your  diary,  which 
would  enable  you  to  fix  the  periods  of  times  you  saw  ROGER,  after 
you  were  married  ? — Xo. 

He  did  visit  you  at  your  own  house? — He  must  have  done  so, 
but  I  have  no  note  of  it  in  any  way. 

But  you  know  the  fact  that  he  did  visit  you? — Yes,  I  am 
certain  he  did  so,  because  Mr.  BOUVERIE  never  knew  him  before 
we  married,  and  he  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  him. 

Now,  during  the  time  that  you  were  at  home,  before  your 
marriage,  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  visited  there,  was  Mrs.  HOP- 
KINSON  a  visitor  in  the  house? — Oh,  yes;  she  was  one  of  the 
family,  always  lived  there  as  one  of  the  family. 

She  always  lived  there  as  one  of  the  family  ? — Always  at  Knoyle 
— whenever  we  were  at  Knoyle. 
Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  know  her  well?— Oh,  perfectly. 
And  did  she  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  him? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 
In  addressing  you,  how  did  ROGER  speak  to  you  ? — Always  by 
my  Christian  name. 
Simply?— Oh,  yes. 
Simply  as  JANE? — Simply  as  JANE. 

And  your  father,  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  how  did  he  speak  of  him  ?— 
Always  as  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  never  anything  else. 
He  never  called  him  his  grandfather  ? — Xever. 
And  your  brothers? — HENRY  and  ALFRED. 
And  your  sisters? — ELLEN  and  LOUISA. 

Now,  do  you  remember  being  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1849  ? — Yes. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  18 19  ? — Yes. 
I  believe  you  were  there  yourself  an  invalid? — Yes,  I  was. 
And  your  father,  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  was  dangerously  ill  ? — Ou,  yes ; 
he  was  very  ill  indeed.     I  went  there  to  see  him. 

Was  he  there  in  a  state  from  which  his  recovery  was  despaired 
of?— Yes. 

That  was  well  understood? — Oh,  yes. 
la  the  family  ? — Yes. 
He  did  die  at  Bath  V— Y 

Xever  having  came  away  from  Bath  after  that  visit  ? — Xo. 
Do  you  remember  ROGER'S  coming  there  ? — Xo,  I  do  not. 
You  do  not  remember  the  fact  ? — Xo ;  it  must  have  been  when 
I  was  not  there.     I  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  Bath,  but  my  father 
was  there  for  three  or  four  months. 

When  did  you  leave — do  you  remember  about  the  time? — Yes, 
it  may  have  been  the  last  days  of  October. 

You  were  obliged  to  return  home?— I  was  obliged  to  come 
to  London. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  ROGER  TICHBORNE  shortly  before  he 
went  to  South  America? — O!i,  yes. 

I  am  speaking  of  at  Knoyle ''. — Xo,  I  did  not  see  him  at  Knoyle 
just  before  he  started  ;  it  was  in  London. 

At  your  own  house,  or  in  Grosvenor-street  ? — In  Grosvenor- 
street. 

Did  you  know  at  all,  at  that  time,  in  what  state  of  health  he 
was — whether  he  had  had  any  illness  or  not? — Xo,  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  about  that. 

You  do  not  remember  yourself  any  illness  he  had  about  the 
time  ? — Xo,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  occurring  previous  to  his 
going — his  making  any  statement  to  you  as  to  his  intention  of 
going  abroad? — Xot  to  me  personally,  but  I  remember  hearing 
him  speaking  of  Soutli  America,  and  mentioning  the  idea  of  it. 
That  was  all? — That  was  all. 

Merely  mentioning  generally  the  idea  of  it? — Yes. 
Did  you   see  him  immediately  before  his  departure,  or  very 
recently? — I  cannot  tell  you.     I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  date 
when  I   last  saw  him,  but  I  am  sure   I  heard  him   mention  the 
idea  of  going  to  South  America. 

Xow  do  you  remember  his  features  and  his  person  well  ? — Oh 
yes,  perfectly. 

/>"  •:  i  rin  ? — 

/    (In  111:1,    I    Kl-rrr   «/;//•    //,,  „,. 

When  did  you  see  the  Defendant  first  of  all  after  his  arrival  in 
England  V— At  the  Trial. 

At  the  last  Trial?— Yes. 

Did  you  sec  him  tliere  many  flays? — Yes. 

And  ln;ard  him  under  examination? — V 

So  as  to  have  full  opportunities  of  hearing  his  voice  and  accent, 
1  seeing  !:'  .•«,  and  person  ? 

—  V 

Xow,  tell  me,  is  the  Defendant  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ?— Decidedly 
not. 

Have  you  him  within  your  own  mind  so  that  you  can  describe 


1  must  ask  you  about  the  hands ;  you  have  seen  ROGER'S  hands 
and  his  thumb  ?— Yes,  I  have ;  I  have  seen  ROGER'S  hand,  I  should 
say  his  hand  was  a  thin  and  bony  hand. 

You  must  forgive  me  for  asking  you  about  that  thumb  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  believe  ROGER  had  anything  the  matter  with  the  thumb. 

Was  there  anything  you  observed  in  the  thumb  ? — Certainly 
not. 

In  either  of  them  ? — No. 

Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  defect  in  his  thumb  ? — Xo. 

Or  any  peculiarity  in  it? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

I  understand  you  never  saw  the  tattoo  marks  yourself  ? — No 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHON. 

Was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  cut  deeply  when  he  fell  running  round 
the  table  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  There  was 
no  mark  remaining  that  I  recollect  at  all. 

When  you  got  that  message  at  Fontainebleau  about  the  accident 
at  Pornic,  did  you  see  ROGER ?— Xo,  I  did  not  go. 

Did  you  not  go? — Xo,  my  mother  went  to  Mrs.  TICHBORNE, 
who  was  in  Paris,  and  away  from  her  son  and  was  naturally  very 
anxious. 

After  you  heard  of  that  accident,  did  you  see  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
in  Paris  soon  after  that  accident — within  a  month  or  two  ? — Xo, 
I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Therefore,  you  could  not  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any  sign 
of  cutting  or  bleeding,  or  bruising  upon  him? — I  do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  anything. 

You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — No. 
After  your  marriage  I  believe  you  did  not  see  much  of  ROGER  ? 
— Xot  so  much  as  the  rest  of  my  family. 

You  saw  him  occasionally? — [  saw  him  occasionally. 
And  you  do  not  at  all  remember  with  anything  like  an  approach 
to  exactness,  as  to  the  last  time  you  saw  him  when  he  went  away  ? 
— Xo,  I  cannot  give  the  date. 

The  only  occasion  you  remember  speaking  to  him — when  he  was 
going  to  South  America? — Yes. 
And  that  is  all  ?— That  is  all. 

Xow,  with  regard  to  the  twitch  you  have  been  asked  about. 
You  said  tliere  was  no  such   twitch  in  ROGER  as  you  see  in  the 
Defendant.     Is  that  what  I  understand  you  ? — I  said  so. 
Now,  had  not  ROGER  a  tiritch  ? — Oh,  no. 
He  had  no  twitch  at  all  ? — No. 

}'„>!  nun-  .tui/  that  ROGER  hail  no  tic/lrl,  whatt  r,  :• ! — No,  he  had  no 
twitch. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER'S  manner  of  walking? — Well,  he 
walked  rather  as  if  his  arms  were  loose  upon  him. 

About  liis  knees — do  you  remember  whether  he  was  in-kneed 
or  knock-kneed — did  you  notice  that? — Oh,  no;  I  should  say  he 
was  not  knock-kneed. 

Perhaps  not ;  but  was  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  way  of  his 
walking  with  reference  to  his  knees,  did  he  bend  them  forward  or 
in? — Nothing  particular. 

You  noticed  nothing  particular? — Xo,he  walked  rather  as  if  his 
limbs  were  loose. 

You  said  you  did  not  notice  anything  particular? — Xo. 
But  I  presume  you  would  not  say  there  was  nothingparticular  ? 
— I  think  I  could  venture  to  say  positively  there  was  nothing. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOR  :  "  lie  walked  as  if  his  limbs  were  loose," 
was  the  expression. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  My  lord  reminds  me  that  you  state  "  he  walked 
as  if  his  limbs  were  loose."  Was  that  the  upper  part  of  his  person 
you  referred  to  as  he  walked  along,  moving  his  hands  about? — I 
can  hardly  say  more  than  I  have. 

What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression  ? — I  can  hardly  say  more 
than  I  did  say. 

I  only  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  that  expression  to 
which  my  lord  has  called  attention? — He  moved  his  arms  in  a 
sort  of  loose  way. 

His  arms  and  shoulders? — Yes. 

That  was  all  you  noticed? — That  was  all. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  did  not  see  so  much  of  him  after  your  marriage,  but  you 
kept  him  constantly  in  sight,  I  dare  say  ?— Yes,  I  knew  him  per- 
fectly ;  but  I  am  sure  that  amongst  the  first  persons  he  came  to 
see,  had  he  ever  returned,  would  have  been  my  own  family. 

You  parted  on  affectionate  terms? — Oh,  dear  yes;  we  should 
all  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen  him  again. 

By  the  JURY  :  At  the  late  Trial  did  you  notice  any  similarityof 
voice  to  ROGER? — Xo,  not  the  least. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  sure  he  always  called  you 
JANE? — Quite  positive. 

After  your  marriage  did  he  make  any  difference? — I  do  not 
think  hi:  did  ;  he  may  oeeasionally  have  siid,  "Mrs.  |!OUVKI:IK  ;'' 
but  J.'.NL  U  what  ho  would  naturally  eay  to  me. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLCK  :  You  say  you  did  not  notice  any  pecu- 
liarity in  his  voice  at  the  Trial.  Is  th«  tone  of  his  voice  at  all  like 
that  of  ROGER'S? — Xo,  I  should  say  not  at  all. 

When  you  say  that  you  noticed  no  peculiarity,  what  were  you 
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referring  to,  to  the  style   of   his  pronunciation  or  not? — Yes, 

i'>n  was  that  of  a  Frenchman. 
Always '! — Always. 
1  lid  ,  t  hing  of  that  character  when  the  Defendant 

it  tii"  Trial '.'  —No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.    rilll.ll'    PLF.YIM'.LL    HOI'VKUIK,   sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir.  HAWKING 

You  nre  the  husband  of  the  last  witness? — Yes. 
You  did  not  know  ROIIF.I:  TICIIBORNE  before  yonr  marriage? — 
No. 

C  your  marriage,  did  you  from  time  to  time  see  ROC;EI:  Tirn- 
.in.l  make  his  acquaintance  '• — Yes. 

Dill  In-  visit  you  at  your  house? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember 
any  particular  oeeasion,  but  I  remein'  liim  then1. 

I  in.  .in,  you  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  person  and  of 
knowing  him  well? — (juit- 

\  far  as  regards  K  nnsenients  and  occupation,  you 

were  not  thrown  with  him  in  any  way? — No. 

Hut  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  person,  of  his  features 
and  of  his  appearance  and  manners  ? — <  >uite  so  ;  (jtiite  distinct. 

I  will  put  only  one  question  to  you.  You  have  seen,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  Defendant — is  that  ROGER  CHACI.ES 
Tiriir.oiiNE? — Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAiiox. 

On  how  many  occasions  altogether  did  you  see  ROGEI: 

before  he  went  away? — I  cannot  say.  On  many  occasions 
when  I  was  in  London.  I  was  principally  in  London,  and  when- 
ever In-  was  in  London  I  tliink  1  saw  him.  I  think  he  was  at  my 
house,  or  I  siw  him  at  (irosvenor  street. 

iv  you  saw  him  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  alto- 
'!  Certainly. 

Certainly  half  a  do/ •!!  times? — More  than  that.  I  knew  him 
well 

Diil  you  ttoticeanything  more  about  him — that  he  was  a  tallish, 
slim  young  gentleman  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite  so  tall 
us  myself,  but  ho  was  a  thin  gentleman,  as  you  say,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  foreign  accent. 

\V  there  anything  el.-.e  peculiar  about  him  that  you  noticed? 
— No. 

Nothing  more  than  that? — No. 

Did  you  notice  any  twitching  about  him — the  eyebrows?— No ; 
not  at  all. 

Did  you  notice  the  way  his  knees  went  in  walking? — No,  I  saw 
lie  was  rather  loosely  made. 

And  these  are  the  only  particulars  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 

I  do  not  understand  you  recollect  him  as  having  any  twit  chin;;  ? 
—  \"o.  no  twitching.  At  least,  I  never  observed  it. 

You  have  heard  the  description  given  of  him — you  were  in 
Court  when  Mrs.  BouvF.RlE  described  him? — Yes. 

Election  serve  you  to  recognise  K>»,  i;  as  the 
young  in  in  she  so  described? — Yes,  I  think  her  description  was 
accm 

That  is  according  to  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

Mrs.    Ll'CY    ELLEN    TOWNLEY,   sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY. 

Are  you  the  wife  of  Mr.  JOHN  TOWNI.EY,  of  17,  Eaton  Place? — 
fes. 

Oi.e  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Sir  HENET  JOSEPH  TlCHBOBNE ? 
— Yes.  I  am. 

\Vere  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  RofiER  TICHBORNE  ? — Yes, 
1  knew  him  Very  well. 

Now  how  old  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him? — I  think  he 
•  have  been  about  four  or  five  years  old. 

\Vasthatin  Paris? — No. 

Where?— At  Tiehbornc.* 

Yon  knew  Mr.  JAMES  andMrs.  J  AMES  TICHBORNE  well,  of  course  ? 

I  HI  Mr.  JAMES  TICIIIIOKNE  to  visit  at  Tichborne  with  his  son 
li'oi.i.K  at  times? — -Yes,  he  always  came  with  him,  I  think. 

Do  you  mean  every  year  or  twice  a  year,  or  how  ? — No,  I  think 
not  quite  so  often. 

l>u  you  remember  his  coining  over  to  England  in  order  to  go 
to  Stonyhurst? — Yes,  1  remember  it  perfectly. 

And  while  lie  was  at  Stonyhnrst  used  you  from  time  to  time  to 
him? — I  do  7iot  know  from  time  to  time.     lie  came  over  to 
Townley  once. 

\Vln>se  residence    was   Townley ?• — Townley   was  then  in  the  ; 
i  of  my  brother,  Colonel  Towxt.i  v. 

W.  re  yon  in  t!n>  habit  of  staying  there? — Yes,  I  used  to  stay 
there  a  great  deal. 

With  your  husband? — Y 

Was  it  there  that  you  saw  him  while  he  was  at  Stonyhurst? — 
Yes. 

Townley,  we  may  take  it,  is  in  Lancashire? — Yes. 

*  Th\»mtut  hare  boen  u  BBOMTB  never  was  in 

••1  ur.til  tlio  Jut;,  ,,|   .Inn".  Is  I.",,  when  li"  wa-;  1C  years  old.     Son 
''.>'•>.      P.m.  whal  fnnii  such  a 

woman   as   Mr.  Oxsi.nv.  m   hi.,    StUuJmv  I  )(•••!  iration,  antr, 

page 


The  town  of  Townley  skirts  the  park  of  Townley  ?— Yes,  the 
lodge  ia  about  a  mile  from  the  house  and  the  lodge  is  close  to  the 

Hurnley  is  a  considerable  manufacturing  town? — V. .-,  a  very 
large  one. 

1  understand  that  the  town  is  upon  the  skirts  of  the  park  in 
which  the  hall  is  situated  ? — Yes. 

I  liiirnley  a  large  town  of  about  .VMIIIII  or  00,01)11  or  m>. 

•  10  inhabitants. 

II  i\v  often  do  you  think  you  saw  him  at  Townley?—!  cannot 
tell  you  how  often.     He  came  over  by  my  invitation  ' 

Did  you  see  him  anywhere  else? — I  do  not  tliink  I  did  in  Lan- 
easliire. 

When  was  it  you  last  saw  him? — The  last  time  1  saw  him  was 
in  1- 

Where  was  that? — My  own  house  in  London. 

Was  that  just  before  he  went  nway  iu  the  'Pauline'.- 
just  before. 

Mr.  .Serjeant  PAIIKY  :    The  reference,  my  lord,  is  11:.' 7 
30-81. 

Yon  iv  you  saw  him:  was  that  n  farewell  visit  to  you  or  what? 
— Yes,  it.  was  a  farewell  visit. 

Dul  he  stay  with  you? — V  ome  time  with  me.     I 

should  think  an  hour  or  two. 

Was  that  at  No.  17,  Eaton  Place? — 17.  Eatmi  Pi. 

Now  did  you  thoroughly  know  ROGEU  TlCHBOBNE? — V' 

And  did  he  know  you? — Yes,  I  think  he  thoroughly  kn 

In  speaking  of  Townley  would  you  describe  what  MIV(  of  place 
Townley  was  ?  Was  it  a  place  of  work  so  that  anybody  who  had 
been  there  must  know  it  well? — I  think  so.  It  is  a  very  old  h 
and  has  been  added  to — at  least  there  was  a  hall  built  about  Mo 
years  ago  in  ( he  Italian  style  which  was  a  great  feature  in  the 
house. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Is  there  a  place  called  Townley  ? — No.  m> 
such  place. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :  1  think  there  •  itograph  to  which 

the  Defendant's  attention  was  called,  page  liyo.     "  Tell  me  if 
you  recognise  that  (handing   a    photograph  to  the  witm 
We  have  not  that. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  was  marked 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  Ji-sricE  :   Tlmt  i-<  KNOVLF.  !  !' 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKHV  :  Now  yon  say  there  is  no  village  of  Town- 
ley?— No. 

Is  there  a  park  and  a  long  approach  to  it? — Yes,  the  approach 
is  about  a  mile. 

From  the  lodge  ? — From  the  lodge. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  From  the  lodge  to  the  lion 
From  the  lodge  to  the  house. 

tli<   i-.iM -Insion   of    t'.io  Trial,    tl.i 

spondonce  between  Mrs.  TD\\'.\I.I:V  and   Mr.  HOPKINS,  has  come 
LY'S  knowledge,  clearly  proving  that  the  family  had  ii" 
that  the  Defendant  was  KOI.I.I:   In  III>OKXE. 

Mrs.  TOWNLF.V  TO  EIMVAKD  HOPKINS,  K  ..,. 

70,  Eaton  Place.  February  Htb,  1 

Dear  Mr.  HOPKINS, — I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  kindly  lot  mo  know  if  tlio .1  ••MU'it.  1  rend  this  Morn  in  ^ 
in  the  Alorniiuj  I'os/,otyour  having  id'ntiii'd   UOHKR  TieimoRSK  is 
truo.     You  must  romorubor  him  so  well  tint  i 
him  there  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  h" 

wreck  of  the 'Bolla.'     Yon  may  imagine  how  much  interested 
are  in  the  individual,  nnd  I  shall  think  it  most  kind  of  you  if  you 
would  lot  mo  know  if  it  is  the  vci  italilo  KOGER. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  had  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  forgotten  my  oxistcneo  ;  I  !••  quite 

well,  and  with  Mr.  TOWXLF.Y'S  kind  regards,  believe  me.  yours  truly 

LrcY  10.  TOW.S-I.I:V. 

EDWARD  HOPKINS,  Esq.,  Alresford,  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  TO \VXLr.Y  TO  EDWARD  HOPKINS.  1 

7(1,  Eaton  Place.  February  Mth,  1S<;7. 

Dear  Mr.  HOPKINS, — I  am  extremely  obliged  t  .  kindly 

sending  me  ao  answer  to  my  enquiries  about  RoOBB.     Siu."i  T  liavn 

read  your  loiter  I  am   much  puzzled,  as  it  so  comp' 

the   M -itompiit  1  road  from  a  fri.'nd  who  had  seen  him  at  I 

in  Paris.     I  understood  that.  lv.<   not  only  could  not  sp-.-ak   a  word   of 

Frem-h,  or  could  he  understand  a  -word  of  that  language,  wbi,-li  n;  r 

most  extraordinary,  considering  lie  has  only  boen  loading  a  wild  kin  1 

of  life  for  fourteen  years, and  as  that  w.is  tlio  mily  lan_Mi:i^i>  h^  kn^w 

well    up   to  the  ape    of   twenl  :'  in.Ti-dili!.1 

he  shnuld  have  forgotten  it  ;   it  ,-il>  i  appears  so  stran. 

olijrrt  tn  sre  his  own  family  and  hia  "M  servant  MIMIKK.  who  I  hoar    is 

in  Kn^'laiid  nnd  desirous  tn  have  aa  interview  with  him.     Should  he  be 

coming  to  London  I  should  ho  MTV  ^Ind  to  ;_•"  with   Mr.  T<IWXM;Y  t  i 

sec1   him,  ho  was    once    staying  with    us  at  Townley.  t'rmn    Stonyhur.-t 

wbere  ho  was  learning  Knylisli,  furl  think  about  a  couple  of  your 

a-.  I  saw  him  a    MTV  short  time  before    he  started  for   Smith  America  I 

think  I  could   identify   him   any    where,      lie  was   so    very  short,  with 

such  peculiar  knock-kneel,  :md  legs  '""1   s"  v(iry  like  his   mother,  that 

I  don't,  think  there  could  exist  two  |MMplc  of  hi-  description.     I  < 

tell  you  how  deeply  interested  1  fool  in  this  case.   I  hope  my  sister. Mrs. 

•Minn  uill  try  to  see  him  now  ho  is  iu  Alrosford. 
I  ion  very    Miry  to  hear  that  Mrs.    HOPKINS    i>  si  ill  so    mvat  .an  in- 
valid.    With   many  regards  from   Mr.  TOWNI.KV,    believe    im 
very  truly.  LltJOT  10.  TOWN- 

1'OWXLKV. 
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That  is  through  a  park  ?— That  is  through  a  park. 

How  far  is  it  from  Stonyhurst  ?— It  is  U  miles. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY:  Incoming  from  Stonyhnrst  do  you  drive 
through  Burnley? — Yes,  you  must  drive  through  Burnley. 

Do  you  remember  where  ROGKR  TICHBOUXE  slept  at  all  at  Town- 
ley  ?— Xo. 

Do  you  remember  whom  lie  met  there  ?— 1  do  not  think  any- 
one was  staying  in  the  house  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TOWNLEY. 
1    The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  stay  a  night  or  not?— Yes, 
think  he  stayed  a  night — two  d.iys  and  one  night  I  think. 

.Mr.  Serjeant  I'ARKV  :  Is  there  "anything  outside  the  building 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  a  visitor? — Yes,  such  a  curious 
old  house.  One  wall  is  very  old— supposed  to  be  of  HENRY  the 
Second's  time. 

And  towers  outside  ? — There  are  four  towers. 

Are  they  conspicuous  to  catch  the  eye  as  you  drive  up  to  the 
house? — Yes,  they  are. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself  heard  the  Defendant 
examined  on  the  subject  of  his  knowledge  of  Townley '  Did 
you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  these  questions  put  to  him?  "  Was  it  a.  large 
red  brick  house,  or  a  stone  house,  with  a  portico,  or  what  ? — I  do 
not  remember  what  it  was  at  all.  Was  it  long  and  low,  or  square 
;i'id  high  ?— I  do  not  remember.  Were  there  great  towers  above 
if,  or  what? — Towers  above  it?  Yes,  you  know  what  a  tower 
is  ? — But  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  might  construe  into  a 
tower  afterwards.  We  will  see.  Were  there? — I  do  not  re- 
member. You  do  not  recollect  whether  there  were  towers  at 
each  end  and  a  high  tower  in  the  nililillt  ".'  — Yes,  1  did. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /.<  tl«  n  «  imrrr  in  tin  mii/i/li  > — Xn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKKV  :  But  there  are  four  towers,  as  I  under- 
derstand? — Yes,  four  towers. 

Do  you  remember  going  witli  Air.  RADCLIFFK  and  Mrs. 
I!  \I>CLIFFE  and  Mr.  PLOWDEN,  to  see  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

You  were  anxious  to  see  the  Defendant  ?— Yes,  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  him. 

That  was  on  the  8th  of  March  ? — I  think  so.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  exact  date. 

II''   was  then  at  Essex  Villa,   Croydon,   or  where?  — 
Villa,  Croydon. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  go  into  the  house  first? — Yes, 
we  did. 

Leaving  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  and  Mr.  PLOWDEN  behind  ? — Yes. 

You  were  ushered  into  a  room  ? — Yea. 

Do  you  remember  folding  doors  separated   it  from  another 
room? — Yes,  there  were  folding  doors.     It  was  a  very  cold  day. 
U  about  what  time  in  the  day? — I  think  it  must  have  been 
about  two  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  the  Defendant  making  his  appearann 
you  had  been  ushered  in? — Yes. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? — He  came  from  the  folding  doors. 

You  saw  him  then,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes, 

At  the  moment  you  saw  him  what  was  the  impression  on  your 
mind  as  to  whether  he  was  ROGER? — I  think  I  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced it  was  not  ROGER  TICHBOHXE. 

Now,  will  you  tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can  remember,  what  was 

Raid  in  the  first  instance  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  Mr. 

-poke  to  him,  and  I  think  I  made  him  a  curtsey,  and 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  see  another 

cousin  who  was  in  the  carriage. 

But  that  was  not  the  first  ? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  You  should  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

Air.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Well,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that. 
I>et  me  call  your  mind  to  the  conversation.  Do  you  remember 
anything  being  said  by  the  Defendant? — Yes,  he  first  asked 
whether  \v  would  not  see  Lady  TICHBORNE,  his  mamma  ;  and  I 
think  Mr.  KADCLIITE  said — "  We  did  not  come  down  to  see  Lady 
TICHBORNE,  but  we  came  to  see  you." 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  folding  doors  being 
closed? — Yes,  they  were  closed,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Were  they  slammed  in  Lady  TiniRORNE's  face  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — Certainly  not. 

That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — I  am  quite  certain  they  were  not 
slammed. 

When  the  Defendant  came  in  had  he  anything  in  his  hand? — 
I  think  he  had  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

What  was  he  doing? — He  walked  into  the  room,  and  I  think 
he  sat  down.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  In  M  hi;;  hand- 
kerchief before  his  face.* 

Was  that  momentary,  do  you  remember,  or  was  it  continuous? 

II'  held  it.  I  think,  the  whole  time  until  he  got  up.  lie  got 
up,  and  stood  before  the  fire-place  when  we  were  going  away. 

Was  there  any  fire  in  the  room  ? — No. 

What  was  his  appearance? — 1  thought  he  seemed  very  nervous, 
f-o  nervous  that  he  became  very  hot,  and  I  saw  him  wiping  his 
face  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  spoke  to  you  first  or  you  to  him  ? — I 
think  I  spoke  to  him  first. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said? — I  think  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  me,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I  think  he  took  me  for 
HADCLIFFE. 


Not  a  word  of  this  by  the  othor  . 


What  did  he  say  that  made  you  think  that  ? — I  think  he  said  : 
"  Oh!  yes,  Airs.  RADCLIFFE,"  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  then 
Mr.  RADCLVFFE  said  there  was  another  cousin  in  the  carriage, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  like  to  see  her,  and  I  thought 
Air.  RADCLIFFE  was  going  to  fetch  her,  and  so  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  bring  her  in,  and  I  brought  in  my  cousin,  Airs. 
RAOCLIFFE. 

When  you  came  back  with  your  cousin  into  the  room,  did  the 
Defendant  recognise  her,  or  what  did  he  do?— No;  I  think  he 
asked  her  after  Mr.  TOWXLEY. 

Air.  Justice  A!ELLOR  :  Did  he  address  her  by  any  name? — No, 
my  lord,  I  think  not;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Air.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  stay  for  some  time  talking  at  all 
before  it  was  made  known  who  you  were  ? — Yes,  wo  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  together  talking,  and  we  both  had  our  veils  down. 

And  then  did  Air.  RADCLIFFE  say  anything? — Yes;  then  Air. 
RADCLIFFE  said,  "You  made  a  mistake;  this  is  Mrs.  TOWNLEY 
and  that  is  Airs.  RADCLIFFE." 

And  did  you  not  then  lift  your  veil  up  ? — I  lifted  my  veil  up. 

Did  Airs.  RADCLIFFE? — I  think  not. 

Did  the  Defendant  then  say  anything? — Oh,  yes  !  he  then  said, 
"  Oh  !  Mrs.  TOWNLEY  is  a  good  deal  older  than  Airs.  RADCLIFFE." 

Would  you  tell  us  what  part  you  took  in  the  conversation,  and 
also  anything  you  may  remember  of  the  others.  Did  you  then 
speak  to  him  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  recollected  my 
mother,  Lady  TICHBORNE,  and  he  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  he 
said,  "  Aunt  AXXIE,"  a  name  she  was  never  known  by. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  She  was  never  known  as  "Aunt 
ANNIE?  " — Never  known  as  "  Aunt  ANNIE." 

Mr.  .Serjeant  PARRY  :  What  was  her  name  in  the  family  ? — 
"  Aunt  TICHBORNE  "  always. 

Did  ROGER  know  her  as  "Aunt  TICHBORNE?  " — Always. 

He  never  called  her  "  Aunt  ANNIE  ?  " — Xever. 

Or  anybody  else  ? — I  never  heard  her  called  by  that  name. 

Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  your  sisters? — Yes  ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  recollected  my  sisters,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  yes.  ELIZA, 
ELIZABETH,  Lady  DORMER  ; "  and  then  he  said,  "  KATIE  GREEN- 
WOOD, and  Alre.  HIGGINS."  I  then  asked  him  if  I  had  not  another 
sister,  and  he  said,  "No."  Then  I  mentioned  Airs.  HIBIIERT. 

What  did  you  say? — "  Don't  you  recollect  Airs.  HiBBERT,"and 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  her. 

What  did  he  say  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  said,  but  he  seemed 
not  to  have  heard  of  her. 

Was  your  sister.  Airs.  WASHINGTON  HIBBERT,  well  acquainted 
with  ROGER? — I  think  so.  I  think  she  must  have  known  him 
quite  as  well  as  1  did,  or  even  better. 

Now,  do  you  remember  asking  him  at  all  about  his  visit  to 
Townley  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  recollected  paying  a 
visit  to  Townley.  First  of  all  he  said,  "no";  then  he  said,  "yes." 
1  then  asked  him  if  he  recollected  the  house,  and  he  said  he  had 
quite  forgotten  it.  So  then  I  said,  "You  cannot  forget  what 
part  of  England  it  is  in,"  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  near  Bath." 

You  are  quite  sure  that  he  said  Townley  was  near  Bath  ? — • 
Quite  positive.  I  then  asked  him  no  further  questions. 

You  asked  him  no  further  questions  about  that? — No. 

Do  you  remember  anything  further  that  occurred  just  about 
that  time — how  the  conversation  went  on? — Yes;  I  think  Mr. 
RADCLIFFE  asked  him  some  questions,  and  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  asked 
him  a  few  questions ;  but  I  thought  he  seemed  very  much  con- 
fused. 

How  was  his  manner  still  ? — The  handkerchief  always  up  to 
his  face  until  we  were  going  away,  and  then  he  stood  up. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  about  Townley  ? 
— lie  never  said  anything  about  Townley. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Townley  was  a  village  or  not  ? — No. 
He  said  nothing  about  Townley  was  a  village. 

Not  at  that  interview? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  I  understand  the  Lodge 
at  Townley  is  immediately  close  to  the  town  of  Burnley? — It  is 
close  to  the  town  of  Burnley.  There  i-;  a  little  suburb  and  a  few 
manufactories  :  the  large  town  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Lodge  Gate. 

The  body  of  the  town  itself  is  about  half  a  mile  off? — About 
half  a  mile  off,  but  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  town,  and  we  have 
manufactories  just  opposite  the  Lodge  Gate. 

I  mean  are  there  any  straggling  houses  there  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  village? — There  is  Burnley  Wood,  but  that  is  not 
a  village,  but  a  few  straggling  houses.  In  those  days  there  was 
now  and  then  a  straggling  house,  a  sort  of  village  but  since  that 
time  they  have  built  considerably  on  it. 

Air.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  time  you  speak  of  was  there  any 

nsidcrable  cluster  of  houses  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
no  village  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  it  was  a  suburb, 
a     At  this  interview  did  you  ask  the  Defendant  when  he  last  saw 
you  ? — Yes,  I  remember  asking  him  on  that  subject. 

What  did  ho  say? — He  said,  "At  drove  House,  Brompton." 

Whose  house  did  he  speak  of  that  as  ? — My  mother  lived  there 
for  some  years. 

But  what  did  he  speak  of  it  as? — As  Grove  House. 

He  did  not  mention  your  mother? — Yes,  he  said,  "Aunt 
ANNIE'S  house." 

"Aunt  ANNIE'S,"  and  "Grove  House?" — "Aunt  ANNIE'S," 
and  Grove  House." 

Was  that  correct?— No,  that  was  not  correct,  my  mother  had 
left  Grove  House  at  that  time. 
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When  you  list  saw  Km. KIS? — When  I  last  saw  ROGKI:. 

is.'i.'l ;  she  had  been  living  about  a  year  at 
1:.',  I 

In  v.  r  accent  did  he  speak  to  you?— Ho 

"Mic-.l   I'K  ne!i  :i 

Will  you  tell  us  why  you  use  the  word  "assumed."  What 
did  y>  ill  it  \vhirh  makes  you  u-'e  the  expn  s -i 

B,  wl ni  In-  seemed  not  to  be  thinking  tlmt  ho  was  talking 
tn  us.  ho  h:.,ke  out  in  regular  vulgar  Knglish. 

Did  that  h:i]i]ini  more  than  oncoin  the  course  of  conversation? 
— Yes,  1  think  so. 

At  all  eventl  t'.at  was  tho  impression  left  on  your  mind? — Yos. 

Do  you  renumber  liow  that  interview  broke  off? — No.  I  think 
wo  wont  away,  and  I  think  we  made  him  a  bow  on  leaving  tin 

1>M  you  afterwards  go  to  Svdenh.Lm-road  anil  see  him  there? 
—Yes,"  I  ilid. 

We  know  what  happened  when   you  wont.     Do  you  rein* 
tho  Defendant  ooming  back  with  .Mr.  HAITI.!!  1 1:  in  ae;ili  .' — Yes. 

.Mr.  U.MII  1.1111:  went  to  fetch  liim? — Yes. 

Who  was  with  you?  Mrs.  ami  Miss  N  ANGLE  and  yourself,  I 
think?— And  Mr.  R.U"  1,11 1  K. 

Do  you  remember  what  passed  at  that  interview? — Yes,  I 
remember  ]>erfoetly  well  what  took  place.  He  did  not  know  my 
aunt  Mrs.  N.\\I.I.I  "r  Mi-s  N  v. 

Do  you  remember  them  lifting  their  veils  up? — Yes,  I  re- 
member mil  mint  />«//('/,  ' ;  she  completely  pulled  off  her 
veil  and  said.  ••  Now  look  at  mo  and  see  who  I  am  ?  " 

\\asthatin  full  broad  daylight? — Quite  in  broad  dayl 
and  she  tinned  towards  the  window. 

What  did  he  say  or  do  ? — Ho  seemed  very  much  confused,  and  I 
thought  he  took  her  for  Mrs.  I'I.OWDEN. 

Jfon    i'  -ure? — No;   Iain   almost  positive  he  took 

her  for   Mrs.    l'i 

That  is  your  n,  '.  i  a. 

He  did  not  know  her? — Not  tho  least  in  the  world, 

Do  you.remember  Miss  N.\xi;i.r  also  taking  her  veil  off  ? — Yes.  I 

And  remember  wh.it  passed? — Yes,  she  spoke  French  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  very  much  put  out.  She  asked  whether  he  spoke 
French  in  France,  and  he  answered,  "  Oui,  Madame." 

Do  you  remember  his  making  use  of  any  expression  when 
French  was  spoken? — Y'es,  I  think  he  said,  "That  was  not  in 
the  contract." 

Now.  did  he  at  that  interview  say,  "  LUCY,  you  will  be  sorry 
for  this  yet?  " — Certainly  not. 

You  were  quite  positive  of  that? — Positive. 

Now,  how  did  that  interview  end? — lie  seemed  to  be  very 
angry,  I  think,  with  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  ;  and  in  going  away  1  said, 
"  i  think  it  much  better  that  you  should  distinstly  understand 
that  I  am  convinced  you  are  not  my  cousin  ROGER  TICIIHORXE, 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  inform  my  family  that  I  consider  you 
an  impostor." 

That  is  what  you  said  to  him  ? — That  is  what  I  said  to  him. 

That  is  what  you  felt  at  the  time? — I  felt  perfectly  convinced. 
I  was  quite  certain  lie  was  an  impostor. 

Do  you  remember  his  going  up  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  in  a  menacing 
manner? — Yes,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  ; 
he  put  up  his  hand  and  he  went  out  of  the  room. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  to  Mr.  RADCLIFFE? 
— No,  I  do  not  recollect ;  and  he  also  said  when  I  told  him  that 
he  was  an  impostor,  he  did  not  care  "  whatsomcdever  "  for  any 
of  us. 

lie  did  not  care  "  whatsomedever  "  for  any  of  you;  you  are 
sure  he  used  that  expression  ? — Yes,  quite  sure ;  it  made  me 
laugh. 

At  this  interview  do  you  remember  a  Mr.  EASTWOOD'S  name 
being  mentioned  ? — No. 

Yrou  think  it  was  not  mentioned.  You  know  Mr.  EASTWOOD? 
—He  is  dead  ;  I  used  to  know  him. 

What  was  he? — He  was  Colonel  TOWXI.KY'S  agent. 

I 'sod  he  to  be  one  of  the  visitors  at  Townloy  at  all? — Never. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AHKY:  Tho  reference  is  page  11,'W. 

At  any  interview   you,  had    did    the  Defendant   say  to  Mr. 
in  i:  anything  of  this  kind  ••  What  has  passed  between  me 
and  my  cousin,"  meaning  Mrs.  RAHU.IITE,  "is  sacred  and  will 
never  come  to  you"? — 1  never  heard  it. 

Do  you  believe  if  that  expression  had  been  used  you  would 
have  heard  it?— I  am  certain  I  should  have. 

And  you  say  it  was  not  used? — Certainly  not  ;  unless  it  was 
used  when  1  was  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  Mrs.  RADCUI 

Not  while  you  were  there? — Not  while  1  was  there. 

Did  you  over  know  anything  about  the  tattoo  marks?— No,  I 
never  saw  thorn. 

Now,  you  have  told  us  that  the  Defendant  is  not  ROIJKI;  TICII- 

.  your  cousin,  whom  you  knew.     Will  you  toll  us   your 

reason  for  that? — He  is  a  great  deal  taller  than  ROOKH  ;  his  hair 

was  a  great  deal  lighter,  and  it  curled  very  much  ;  lii.s  eyes  quite 

a  different  colour. 

How?— ROGER  TlCOBORNl  itit'nl  eves,  very  bin, 

very  fine  marked  eyebrows. 

Was  there  anything  you  ever  noticed  in  the  walk  of  ROGER? — 

Would  you  describe  what  -you  did  notice  'i—ll  " 
me  as  hi.;   legs  were   so  very  thin  ;  and 

they  looked   KO  very  weak;  and  in  walking  he  always  impressed 
me  with  this  idea. 


I  believe  your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  before ;  and 
that  you  had  written  gome  letter  on  the  subject? — Yea,  1  wrote 
to  Mr.  IIol'KlXS. 

.' — Y'es. 
Did  you  over  s  id  up  erect? — Y'es,  I  have,  but  I  do 

ng  it  then. 

You  s  iv  In-  sirui-k  you  as  being  knock-kneed.  Was  that  walk- 
ing or  .standing  still? — Walking. 

Never  at  any  other  time  ? — Never  at  any  other  time. 

i  mined  by  Dr.  IvEXEALY. 

You  knew  him  very  well  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Was  he  not  very  like  his  mother? — His  eyes  were  very  much 
like  his  mother's,  lie  was  much  more  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman. 

Did  he  resemble  her  only  in  the  eyes? — I  think  only  in  th 
and  eyebrows. 

Now.  had  not  he  peculiar  knock-knees? — Well,  in  walking,  he 
always  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  very  knoek-kii 

When  was  it  he  paid   you  the  farewell  visit? — It  was  in 
I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  February,  but  I  never  kept  a  diary, 
so  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date. 

How  are  the  four  towers  of  Townley  situated? — Well,  thoie 
are  projecting  wings,  and  there  are  towers  on  the  projecting 
wings  ;  also  on  the  body  of  the  house  there  are  four  towers. 

In  the  body  of  the  house,  parallel  with  the  projecting  wings? 
— Yes. 

Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  there  is  a  large  tower  in  the 
middle,  and  two  at  each  end? — No. 

That  would  be  a  description  of  Townley  calculated  to  mislead, 
would  it  not  ? — Completely. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  you  approach  Townley  through  a  park  ? 

—  Yes. 

And  have  you  any  recollection  about  what  was  the  number  of 
straggling  houses  that  wore  in  some  way  adjacent  to  Townley 
1'ark  in  l.sr>:>? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea. 

Would  they  he  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty? — I  should  think  so. 
You  know  Burnley  is  a  very  large  town,  a  straggling  town,  and 
then  there  is  a  bridge,  and  then  comes  the  lodge  gate  up  to  the 
park,  then  opposite  the  lodge  are  several  manufactories  built 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

I  am  talking  of  1853  when  he  was  there? — Well,  those  manu- 
factories were  not  built  then. 

Would  there  be  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  houses? — AY  ell,  there 
may  have  been  villas. 

Closely  adjacent  to  Townley  at  that  time? — Yes,  closely  adja- 
cent to  Townley  at  that  time. 

Now  as  to  the  twitch,  did  you  ever  notice  the  twitch  in  ROGER'S 
eyes  or  eyebrows  ? — Never. 

Any  movement? — None  whatever. 

You  say  his  eyes  were  different  from  the  Defendant's,  are  they 
darker  blue,  or  lighter  blue,  or  what? — Well,  they  are  quite  diffe- 
rent eyes,  the  expression  is  quite  different,  and  the  colour  struck 
me  as  being  different. 

Is  the  colour  different? — Y'es,  I  should  think  so.  liOGER  TICII- 
BORXE  had  peculiarly  blue  eyes,  light  blue  eyes  with  very  long 
black  eyelashes. 

When  you  went  to  this  Essex  Lodge,  do  you  remember  Sir 
JOSEPH  RADCLIFFE  shutting  £he  folding  doors? — I  think  he  shut 
them,  but  lie  certainly  did  not  slam  them. 

Did  you  see  Lady  TICHBORXE? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  notice  her  in  the  window  when  you  came  up  to  the 
place  ?• — Y'es,  we  thought  we  saw  her  in  the  window. 

Did  not  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE  remark  that  was  Lady  TlCiinonxE  in 
the  window? — Yes,  I  think  she  did. 

That  was  the  window  of  the  room  into  which,  subsequently, 
you  wore  ushered? — No,  not  that  room  at  all.  It  was  the  front 
room  ;  we  were  shown  into  the  back  room. 

It  is  all  one  room,  divided  by  folding  doors? — Divided  by 
folding  doors. 

It  was  the  front  part  of  that  room  you  saw  her  at  the  window? 
— Yes. 

Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  there  is  only  one  window  in  front, 
and  one  in  the  rear? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  should  think  so.  It 
is  very  small. 

Had  it  been  arranged  that  you  and  Mr.  R\nci.ini:  should 
first  present  yourselves  at  Essex  Lodge? — It  was  arranged  that 
we  should  not  all  go  in  together,  as  we  thought  the  Defendant 
might  object  to  see  so  many  of  his  relations  at  once. 

So  many  of  his  relations  as  three  ? — We  were  four,  Mr.  I'l.ow- 
DEX  was  with  us. 

Did  you  wear  a  veil  ? — Yes,  I  had  on  a  veil. 

Was  it  one  or  two  ? — Only  one  veil. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  RADCLIFFE  announce  any  name  to  the  ser- 
vant?— No.  1  was  in  the  carriage  when  the  servant  said  the 
(  Tiimant  would  see  us. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  see  Lady  Ticunonxr,  that  she 
di<l  not  make  an  attempt  to  eome  into  the  room  when  you  were 
there'.'  I  am  perfectly  certain  she  did  not. 

In  v.  hat  way  did  it  appear  to  yon  the  Defendant  was  holding 
his  handkerchief,  was  it  to  toneeal  his  face? — Yes,  it  gave  me 
that  idi  a. 

Did  he  make  any  observation  about  Lady  TlCHBORNE? — I 
think  he  ask.  d  if  we  would  not  see  his  mamma. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  refused,  and  said,  "  We  have  come  to 
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1'K  lirolAT,"  did  lie  make  any 
ol  anger  or  .  .  I  think  not. 

l)i<l  you  lift  your  veil  before  or  after  he  appe  u 

I  lifted  up  my  veil  after  In-  liail  taken   have  of  Mi 
ci  11 

Now,   you  say  slie   was  always  called  Aunt   TlClll' 
••  ANNII:"  It  ji  name  V   -  ANMI;  was  lier  Christi-in  name. 

I  did  not  catch  what  you  s-iid  about  .Mrs.  1 1  n;r.i:i:i  ;   ma; 
You  to  repeat  what  you  said?      Voii  mentioned  the  n;n 
ladies— KLI/.M:I:TII    Lady    DOKMKI:,    aud    did    you    name    Mrs. 
Hii-.:  other?— Mrs.  II INS. 

The  i  i  JUSTICE:  Ue  mentioned  Mn.HioQiK8?— Ye*. 

Dr.  KKNKALV:  Did  he  mention  the  names  of  those  ladies  'i — 

Are  they  your  sisters? — They  are  my  slaters. 

The  LOHD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Which  is  ELIZABETH?  1,-i.iy  PO!:MF.H. 
Her  "  ni  Ax.xi:. 

I  understand  that  he  named  you  I  i  i  ,1,1.1  n  V  II. •  laid  KLI/.A 
ELIZABETH. 

Dr.  KEXKAI.Y  :  Do  you  mean  he  .said  Ki.i/\.  and  then  i  .rreetcd 
himself  by  saying  ELIZABETH? — Not  at  all. 

He  appeared  to  think  there  was  a  lady  called  Ki  .  ;,CTH? 

—  He  appeared  to  think  my  sister  was  called  ELIZA  EI.I/AM;TII. 

\\  hieh  was  her  name  V — KLI/AHETII  ANNT..  Shi'  was  always 
e.illed  KI.I 

'The  Loi;i>  CniF.r  JUSTICE:  Although  her  name  was  ELI/.AHETH? 

the  name  she  always  went  by  in  the  family. 
Dr.  KENKALY  :  He  said  "  EI.I/A  ELIZABETH."     You  thought  two 
8? — No,  not  two  people,  two  names. 

'iristcned  ELIZABETH  and  was  called  ELIZA— was  that 
it  ? — Always. 

^Do  you  remember  where  Mr.:.  l.'Ai"  MI  I  i:  Bat  when  you  came? 
Yes,  she  and  I  sat  close  together  on  the  same  side.  The  window 
w  <  here,  aud  we  sat  on  this  side. 

Was  it  what  is  called  a  bay  window? — Yes. 

;  that  arch  to  be  the  window,  did  you  not  sit  win-re 
these  threi  lines  are? — Yes,  we  wit  here,  and  the  Defendant  sat 
opposite.  He  had  his  back  to  the  light,  sitting  on  a  chair. 

DR.  KENEALV  :  One  of  the  the  Jurymen  mistook  me  yesterday 
when  I  spoke  about  side  light.  This  is  what  I  meant — the  light 
streams  in  here  fully  from  the  window,  aud  they  sat  at  the  side. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  And  the  Defendant  sat  opposite? — And  the 
Defendant  opposite. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  seemed  to  be  a  notion  that  the  lady  sat 
in  front  of  the  window ;  but  that  now  is  cleared  up;  it  was  at 
the  side. 

Now.  you  sat  with  your  backs  to  the  wall  or  backs  to  the  win- 
dow?— Backs  to  the  wall. 

Close  to  the  wall,  I  suppose? — Not  very  closed 
Did  Mrs.  RADCUITI:  make  any  observation  after  you  left  the 
place,  saying  to  the  effect  that  she  thought  there  was  something 
very  like  him  about  the  accent  and  the  tone  of  his  voice? — She 
made  an  observation  to  this  effect,  that  she  should  like  to  have 
a  second  interview  with  the  Defendant  before  she  came  to  any 
linal  decision. 

I  Jut  did  not  she  connect  that  with  saying  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  the  voice? — Well,  it  was  so  very  much 
put  on,  the  French,  that  I  think  she  was  slightly  mistaken  in  it 
at  the  beginning. 

Excuse  me  ;  there  is  a  difference  between  accent  and  voice.  Did 
not  she  say  she  recognised  the  similarity  in  voice? — [  do  not 
recollect  about  the  voice. 

Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  said  she  should  like  to  see 
him  again? — I  think  so. 

Did  you  express  any  desire  to  see  him  the  second  time? — Not 
the  slightest  desire. 

But  how  long  were  you  in  his  company  the  second  time  at 

Iv-.-ex  Lodge? — I  do  not  think  more  than  rive  or  six  minutes. 

Was  it  as  much  as  two  minutes? — I  think  it  was  longer  than  that. 

Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  expressed  anger  against  Mr. 

II.MKJLIFFE  if  it  was  not  that  Lady  l)nr<;iiTy  had  not  been  brought 

in  ? — I  think  he  was  very  angry  with  Mr.  RA.DCLIFFE  because  he 

did  not  recognise  Mrs.  NANULK.  I  think  he  was  very  much  put  out 

i  x  he  did  not  know  who  he  was  to  meet. 
Do  you  recollect  Mrs.  N ANGLE  sat  low  in  her  chair? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  veils  she  wore  ? — I  think  she  had 

'land  veil  on — one  of  those  thick  worsted  veils. 
Had  you  a  veil  of  the  same  kind? — No,  I  had  not. 
WM  not  his  aunt  DOUGHTY'S  name  mentioned  by  him 
person  whom  he  cxpcdi-d  to  see  at  that  interview '.'     I   do  not 
recollect. 

Alight  it  have  been  mentioned  and  you  have  forgotten  it? — I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  1  should  have  heard  it. 

Why  should  he  be  angry  with  Mr.  IvADCMiTK  because  he  could 
not  recognise  .Mrs.  NAXC;LK.  if  he  did  not  intimate  some  ruse  had 
been  played  upon  him? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 
lie  was  angry? — lie  seemed  very  angry. 

Had  you  and  Mrs.  NANULK  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  HOLMES 
while  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  was  called  to  Essex  Lodge? — Yes. 

Cannot  you  give  me  any  idea  how  long  Mr.  KADCLIFFE  was 

1 1  ? — I  believe  about  twenty  minutes. 

During  that  conversation  did  not  you  and  Mrs.  NANGLE  truly 
express  to  Mr.  HOLMES  your  opinion  against  the  identity  of  the 
Defendant .?— I  did. 


You  made  no  mistake  about  it  ?     Not  the  least  mistake  in  the 
world. 

That  he  was  a  complete  impostor? — Y< 

{>'  !   7V/.;/.' — Oli!    tfif.    I  lin- 

Mr.  Justice  I.r>:i:    Tn  'i   /nn/i   nm  "ii/i ' —  <>'•  mm-li   rtt 

'lllljljll    III'!  1 1,  I. 

I: 

nil. 

M>  ft  wcu  on  the  last  Trial  f — )<  ••';.->/ 

Trial. 

Dr.  KFNKM.I  :    /»/./  you    »•/;;  iiui'-li  mill,  /»,%•/  Trial: — 1  mnjlil  In 

,  !'i  Ilirij  /iiiiil   y,  n  i  :!'  nt  ;    I  </../  / 

:  "/'  'J.Mi,  ni  nil  ,  i;  ,,ln   —  ) .  I,  I 
Mr.  LEWIS/—) 

]\'n    lint  Hi  i  —  With  Mr.  Ll-'.v. 

VI 

T/iHt  i/mi  IIHI-I  i  anlffthret  "Mo-.--. 

An  tin  •/  i  II/HI/I  thisf—   ll'i//,    /   il" 

iHi  r  1-1  ditcu,  rion,  I  think. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  think  it  »•».«  .•</"/<;  non-suifwi 

'i  <•'  i-iliii,  (mil  lln  .Incli  y  I  "nili  in  n   In  ,1,  ,-!<li  ;   »•<;.,-  /,',.;/  .to  .' —  )'.    . 

Ke-exainined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Had  you  any  bet  with  Mr.  GUILDFORD  Oxst.ow? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  paid  that? — No,  I  have  not. 

Now,  you  said  you  spoke  freely  to  Mrs.  HULMKS  your  mind. 
Whit  did  you  say  to  her? — I  told  Mrs.  Hoi. MI  s  I  wa.-,  very  sorry 
that  a  man  who  stood  so  high,  in  his  profession  as  Mr.  Hni 
should  have  undertaken  so  disreputable  a  i 

You  said  that  to  Mrs.  HOLMES? — I  said  that  to  Mrs.  Iloi 

Is  that  all  V— That  is  all  I  said. 

Now,  about  these  towers.     Although  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  mistake  about  the  towers,  were  the  towers  so  marked  and 
the  whole  of  the  building,  that  a  person  visiting  it  would  not 
likely  to  forget  it? — Could  not,  1  should  say. 

It  would  be  something  like  forgetting  St.  Paul's  Cathedral? — 
Yes,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Is  it  photographed? — I  think  not.  I 
have  a  drawing  of  Townley  I  can  send  you. 

By  the  JURY  :  Can  you  remember  what  kind  of  chair  Mrs.  NAX- 
<;LK  sat  in? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  it  was  an  ordinary 
chair. 

What  sort  of  veil  had  you  on  on  the  first  occasion  ? — Very  like 
the  one  I  have  now. 

Was  the  face  just  spotted  like  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  the  same, 
but  one  like  it. 

Was  the  veil  you  had  on  one  you  could  sec  as  well  with  as  now  ? 
— Yes,  quite  as  well,  I  think  a  little  better. 

At  all  events  as  well  ? — At  all  events  as  well. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  As  you  sat  by  the  side,  as  I  understand 
now  from  the  answer  you  gave  to  Dr.  KKNKALY,  though  you  sat 
at  the  side,  how  did  the  light  strike  you? — Well,  it  struck  me 
with  the  side  light . 

Was  the  light  such  as  to  enable  any  person  to  see  distinctly? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so — enable  one  to  see  anyone  most  distinctly. 

We  are  told  it  was  a  small  room  ? — It  was  a  small  room. 

AVith  a  large  window? — With  a  large  window.  A  very  light 
room. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusu:  He  sat  opposite  to  you? — lie  sat  opposite 
to  me. 

Had  yon  any  difficulty  id  seeing  his  features? — Not  the  least. 

By  the  JURY  :  It  was  a  bay  window? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 
Mrs.  WASHINGTON  1IIBBEUT,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAUKY. 

Where  do  you  reside? — I  live  at  12,  Hill-street,  Berkeley- 
square. 

And  in  the  country? — -We  have  no  country  place  at  present. 
You,  I  think,  are  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  HF.NKY  .1 
TICHBORNE?— Yes,  I  was  his  third  daughter. 

Were  you  married  before  you  were  married  to  Mr.  WASHINGTON 

IIlBBERT? — I  V. 

To  whom  were  you  nnrried,  if  you  please? — To  Colonel 
CHARLES  THOMAS  TALHOI. 

Had  you  a  son  by  him  of  the  name  of  BERTRAM  ? — Ye:;,  1  had 
two  sons. 

One  of  them,  I  think,  became  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury? — He 
did. 

And  died  early  ? — Yes. 

At  what  period  of  his  life  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNK? — The  first  time  I  saw  ROGER 
CiiAin.KS  TICHBORNE  he  was  a  little  boy  of  about  four  or  five 
years  of  age. 

Where  was  that? — At  my  uncle's,  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE'S 
house,  at  Sutton,  near  Tichborne.* 

And  did  you  know  him  from  that  time  until  he  left  England? 
— I  never  saw  him  after  that  time. 


*  Roger  Tichhorno  was  in  France  until  he  was  sixteen. 
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Until  what  time? — Until  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  in 
l*lo:  but  from  that  time  until  the  time  he  left  England  I  saw 
him  constantly  from  time  to  time. 

Did  he  come  over  to  England  to  attend  your  father's  funeral  ? 
— Yes,  he  did. 

With  his  father?— With  his  father. 

From  that  date,  1815,  you  knew  him  until  when? — Until  some 
few  months  before  he  went  abroad. 

Where  were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  ? — I  used  to  meet 
him   in  London  frequently,  at  my  mother's  house,  and   Grove 
House,  Brompton,  and  at  Mr.  SEYMOUR'S,  and  other  of  our  rela- 
tions,    lie  used  to  come  and  stay  at  Bilton  Grange,  our  place  in 
the  country,  and  I  saw  him  in  London,  in  different  houses— in 
Grosvenor-street,  and  Grosvenor-place. 
And  you  used  to  meet  regularly  and  constantly? — Yes. 
And  were  you  acquainted  with  him  as  one  relation  ia  with 
another  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  as    first   cousins  are   generally   very 
intimately  acquainted. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  met  him  at  Bath  at  all  ? — I  did  not. 
You  remember  his  staying  at  Bilton  Grange? — Yes,  on  two  or 

•  occisious. 

Did  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  MANSFIELD  ?— Yes, 
very  well  ;  a  cousin  of  my  uncle. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  at  Bilton  Grange  at  the  time  that 
ROGEI;  TICIIBOKXE  was  there? — Yea,  perfectly. 

I  think  there  was  a  long  terrace,  was  there  not,  where  tho 
ntlemen  used  to  smoke  sometimes? — It  went  two  sides  of  the 
house  and  was  flagged. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  At  present  you  have  not  fixed  any 
visit ;  it  is  of  a  most  general  character. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship. 
Will  you  tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  dates  when  ROGER 
TICHBORJJE  was  at  Bilton  Grange? — My  first  idea  is  it  was  either 
on  his  going  or  coming  from  Stonyhurst,  the  first  time  he  went. 
His  father  brought  him  for  two  days.  On  another  occasion  he 
aho  brought  him  on  his  w.-iy  to,  or  return  from  Stonyhurst,  for 
two  or  three  days:  after  that  ho  paid  us  a  visit  of  about  a  fort' 
night,  which  was  in  January,  is  lit. 

That  would  be  the  Christmas  vacation? — 1840.     He  was   on 
iy  to  join  his  regiment.     The  other  two  visits  were  in  1810, 
and  perhaps,  1817. 

Do  you  remember  when  it  was  Mr.  MANSFIELD  met  him  there? 
—January,  1810. 

After  IX 10,  where  did  you  meet  him? — .Generally  and 
principally  in  London  :  different  houses  and  different  places  in 
London. 

And  you  saw  him  down  to  the  year  Ix.'iO.  ;-;ome  months  before 
he  left  and  went  away  ? — I  think  it  was  in  August  or  September 

e  he  went  away  ;  it  was  in  London. 

A  ;  1  understand,  you  thoroughly  knew  him.  What  nt  of  a 
young  man  was  he  when  you  left  him? — Do  you  mean  his  per- 

•ription  ? 

>  his  personal  ap;>  '  tr.m  •  I .'  --He  w  i ;  a  young  in  in  about  o 
or9  high,  very  thinand  sallow,  and  very  narrow  made.   11"  had 
sloping  shoulders,  and  very  good  eyes.     They  were  greyi<'i-bluc 
eyes,  but  looked  darker  from  having  long  dark  eyelashes.  ,T'd  very 
marked  dark  eyebrow-:;  rather  thin  but  lanky  hair,  and  lonj, 
which  was  always  coming  over  his  head,  and  he  shook  it 
You  remember  all  that  about  him? — Perfectly. 
You  knew  him  so  well  that  if  he  were  alive  you  would  be  able 
to  recognise  him? — Certainly. 

I  think  you  remember  his  going  into  the  army? — I  do. 
At  Bilton   Grange  did  you  intioduce  him  to  people  who  were 
living  in  Irchnd,  and  who  you  thought  might  be  of  service  to 
him?— Y. 

To  whom  did  you  intr  iduce  him? — To  Lord  HONYTH  and  his 
daughters,  and  Lady  Su<:o  and  daughters.  We  had  a  large  party 
staying  at  our  house.  Lord  LAWRENCE  was  one  of  them,  and 
also  Captain  GIIDEN.  who  died  in  the  Crimea.  We  had  a  party 
of  between  :>'•>  and  40. 

You  remember  introducing  him  to  Lord  Hovrni  and  his 
daughters? — Perfectly. 

Did  ROGEI: know  them  well? — Afterwards  he  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them. 

you  leirrit  from  him? — And  from  them  also. 
Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  had  followed  out  in  Dublin 
the  introductions  you  gave  him? — Yes,  when  he  was  in  London 
oout  my  aunt,  Lady  ( 'i,  \NRIOAUDE,  and  the  hospitality 
In-  had  re  -eived  from  her,  and  he  mentioned  Howth  Cast  If. 

Did  be  mention  how  of  ten  ho  had  been  al  Li-l\  <  HUE'S? 

-  -N'o:  he  said  she  was  very  kind  to  him  and  he  used  lo  go  to  her 

''/• 

Did  he  speak  at  all  of  having  been  to  Lord  How  i  ii's  ?— Yes  ; 
1  he   stayed  at   Ilowth,   and  they  were  very  amiable  and 
kind.     He  had.  a  French  way  of  expressing  himself. 
Were  the  daughters  there?— I  could  not  say. 
Do  you  rc-iii'-niber  whether  he  spoke  of  knowing  the  I»I:I:KKS — 
a  Mr.  BURKE? — I  do  not  know. 

When    did  you   first  hear  from  Australia  of  the  Defendant 
c  nnirig  here  to  claim  the  baronetcy?—!  heard  he  was  expected  in 
nberl866,  I  think;  bat  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  his  actual 
d  until  the  beginning  of  January,  18W. 
Do  yon    r.  lo  the    I/uv  Imtit.nl  i-.  aceiy 


You  say  that  you  knew  KOGEU  very  well,  and  he  knew  you. 
Did  you  sit  at  all, .or  stand,  or  were  you  near  the  Defendant  dur- 
ing that  exuuinatio!]  ? — I  was  about  as  far  from  him  as  I  am  from 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  and  I  was  looking  at  him  the  whole  time. 

Did  he  at  all  recognise  you?— Not  in  the  least. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  were  standing  there? — I  was  sit- 
ting there  for  two  hours  before  luncheon,  and  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained after. 

And  he  must  have  seen  you  ? — .Certainly,  lie  walked  close  by 
me  as  he  came  out. 

He  never  recognised  you  in  any  way? — Not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

At  that  time  were  there  any  other  members  of  the  family  with 
you  there? — My  Aunt,  Lady  DOUGHTY,  was  there,  and  both  the 
Mr.  SEYMOURS,  and  several  others. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Defendant  recognised  any  of  them  ? 
— I  did  not  see  him  take  the  least  notice  of  any  of  them. 

Were  they  all  in  his  presence  when  you  were  there? — Certainly  ; 
my  aunt,  Lady  DOUGHTY  was  there,  and  he  never  recognised  her. 

And  Mr.  ALFRED  SEYMOUR,  did  I  understand  you  ?— And  Mr. 
HEXUY  SEYMOUI:,  and  Sir  PYERS  MOSTYN. 

He  did  not  appear  to  recognise  any  of  them  ? — Not  any  of 
them. 

I  have  spoken  of  your  son,  BERTRAM — did  ROGER  ever  meet 
BERTRAM  TALIIOT  at  Biltoii  Grange  ? — No,  never.* 

Page  1118.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  have  you  seen  the  Defendant, 
and  heard  him  examined  at  the  Trial?— Yes,  on  several  occasions. 

You  heard  his  voice,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  judging 
him  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — Certainly  mil:  nut  Un  host  like 
ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

H'/V/  i/nii  <//>•:  us  iif"  r  reasons,  shortly,  for  what  you  say  ? — He  in 
neither,  in  difijic,  or  form,  ormaitncr,  or  tone,  or  voice,  or  any  feature, 
the  lcn*l  lii'f  him  in  nn'i  /i-x.^ililc  way. 

Xot  a  bit  like  li'nn,  in  unij  of  tjtose  particulars  f — Not  the  slightest. 

You  remember  ROGER'S  French  accent,  and  so  on? — Perfectly. 

And  do  you  remember  the  tone  of  his  voice? — Perfectly. 

You  heard  the  Defendant  examined.  Is  the  tone  of  his  voice 
like  that  of  ROGER'S  ? — Not  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER'S  thumb.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  a  thumb? — He  had,  like  mine,  large  knuckles,  and  what 
we  call  a  Tichborne  hand — long  fingers. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  until  I  his  was  mooted  about  the  70th 
day  of  the  Trial  ? — Never,  1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

You  say  you  were  a  good  deal  in  Court.  Did  you  notice  the 
Defendant,  under  examination,  wore  a  glove  on  his  left  hand  ? — 
Certainly  I  did,  and  holding  another  in  the  other  in  this  way. 
(Describing). 

Did  you  notice  that  from  the  first,  or  how  long  did  you  notice 
it? — From  the  first  time.  I  did  notice  it  on  several  times. 

You  saw  him  repeatedly  ? — I  saw  him  repeatedly. 

Do  you  remember  the  colour  of  the  Defendant's  hair  when  you 
first  saw  him? — At  the  Law  Institution  ? 

Yes? — It  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  me. 

What  struck  you?— That  instead  of  his  .having  thin  lanky  hair, 
that  it  should  to  bo  curly  and  light  brown. 

Do  you  notice  any  difference,  or  have  you  noticed  in  the  hair 
of  the  Defendant  any  change  in  the  colour? — It  has  changed  since 
then.  It  has  become  very  much  darker. 

Did  you  notice  any  change  in  the  colour  of  his  hair  whilst  he 
was  under  examination  from  time  to  time? — I  saw  it  get  darker 
and  darker  ;  then  there  is — 

Say  what  you  are  going  to  say? — MADAME  RACHEL  was  in  ex- 
istence then. 


*  To    Dr.    KENEALY. — SIR, — For  some  days  past  I   hav 
drawing  your  attention  to  one  eircnmstance  in  the  cross-cxai 
the   Claimant   by    the    then    Solicitor-General   which   more  man    am 
Other  point,  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  that  lie  was  the  true  and  real 
Sir  ROGER.    It  was  this  :    The  Claimant,  whilst  on  or  paying  a  visit  nt 


whan 

-fly. 


there 


Mr. 


ve   intended 
.   animation  of 

the   Claimant   by    the   then    Solicitor-General    which   more  than   anv 

real 

__o       at 

Kiioyle,  was  asked  by  tho  Solicitor-General  to  state' who  "were  pro- 
sent  ac  .1  certain  interview,  a  meeting  with  some  members  of  tho  liunilv. 
After  enumerating  three  or  four  amongst  whom,  if  my  memory  be  correct, 
he  mentioned  the  names  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  NANGLE  nod  H.  D.  SEYMOUR— 
he  was  pressed  to  remember  if  any  one  else  wa<  present  nt  the  time. 
After  s  line  consideration  the  Claimant  replied  "  Yes,  inv  <  'oiisin  HKK- 
nun  was  there.''  Now  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  I  hi.;  Cousin 
HF.I.-TKAM'X  nnnio  has  been  brought  into  the  case,  and  it  strikes  rue  a  I 
i«> in-,'  a  most,  remarkable  circumstance.  Sir  HUSKY  TK  IIIMRNU  (ROGER'S 
l.'nele;  had  eight  Dam-liters  and  no  Son.  The  third  daughter,  JULIA, 
married  u  Mr.  TAI.UOT,  who  then  stood  (somo  four  or  livo  heirs  pre- 
sumptive, intervening)  in  remote  succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury. Sinking  particular*,  "f  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  to  the  details  of 
the  succession  of  this  cousin  UMJTIIAM,  at,  nil,  so  as  to  become  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  hut,  I  holicve,  died  young.  Now  what  could  Am  MM; 
01:  i. IN,  or  indeed  any  one  else  saw  tsir  Ko<;i;u  ////,/.«•//,  have  known  of 
"  my  con-in  KI.KTRAM  ?"  Tho  circumstance  in  itself  is  trmul.c.iiongh 
but  it  is  one  in  which  tho  Claimant  was  not  likely  to  have  licca  schooled, 
bad  he  been  an  Impostor.  Who  would  even  have  anticipated  any 
question  bcingasked  about  HKKTKAU  TAI.UOT,  the.  Son  of  ROUGH'S  Aunt 
JULIA?  1  urn  glad  your  labours  are  approaching  their  close.  You  have 
conducted  the  defence  with  admirable  skill  and  perseverance,  and  1 
confident  as  to  the  issue  of  the  famous  "  Trial  at  Bar  "—I  wish  I 


feel 


could  assist  you  miuittclyiis  to  the  day,  &c.,  on  which  "my  cousin  BER- 
TRAM'S "  name  came  out  in  the  cross-examination  ;  but  I  have  no  paper 


to*  !'•>  to.    of 


/  I  am  positive,  as  it  made  a  great  impression  upon 


>   purely   incidental  to  the  piece.     Your  well- 
OXOMENSIS  et  ETONENSIS. 
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We  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  it  ? — I  cannot  either. 

We  can  only  conjecture.  DM  you  notice  a  difference  in  the 
colour  of  his  hair  from  time  to  time  ? — Certainly. 

I  I'iw  was  it  growing  '! — Much  darker  every  time  I  saw  him. 

Is  it  now-  mtifli  darker  than  whenyousaw  him  at  Mr.  RotTELL's, 
and  the  tirst  two  or  three  times  that  you  saw  him ? — Very  much 
darker. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXK.U.Y. 

You  appear  to  think  it  is  quite  ludicrous  that  he  could  be 
ever  mistaken  for  KOUKK  TICHBOHXK? — It  strikes  me  so. 

Perfectly  ludicrous  and  absurd  ? — Perfectly. 

Not  in  any  single  thing  does  he  resemble  ItuuEi:  TICHBORNE? — 
Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

In  fact  two  people  could  not  be  more  diverse  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible. 

Is  it  your  notion  that  lie  consulted  MADAME  RACHEL  about  the 
colour  of  his  hair? — I  do  not  know  about  that;  my  opinion  is 
that  lie  must  have  used  something  to  make  it  so  much  darker. 

Also  your  opinion  is  that  he  tore  off  his  thumb? — I  do  not  know 
what  he  did  to  his  thumb. 

Mr.  Justice  Lfsn  :  She  did  not  say  that? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  About  the  glove.  The  insinuation  in  that  lie  wort 
a  ijlnr.  sinnct/iini/. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Ske  hat  made  no  mtmvation. 

Dr.  KKNF.ALY  :  77m/  is  the  insinxaluni,  ice  may  as  tccll  hare  it  at 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  not  Mrs.  HIBBERT'S,  it  i.<  the 

-i  I'.-: 

Dr.  KF.XEALY  :  Was  your  attention  particularly  directed  to  the 
fact  that  he  always  wore  a  glove  on  his  left  hand  ? — No.  I  asked 
the  question  why  he  did,  and  nobody  told  me  why. 

You  were  struck  by  it  ? — I  said  "  how  odd  it  is  he  alw.iys  wears 
one  glove." 

And  flipped  the  other  glove  ? — Just  so. 

It  did  uot  occur  to  you  then  that  he  had  been  tearing  off  his 
thumb  nail  in  order  to  make  it  grow  as  it  is  at  present  ? — No.  I 
do  not  kiTow  how  it  does  grow. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Perhaps  you  will 
look  at  it  now  ? — I  must  come  very  close,  I  am  near-sighted. 
(The  witness  looked  at  it.) 

You  never  noticed  that  in  ROGER  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  long  ROGER  remained  at  Bilton  Grange  in 
January  1819  ?— About  a  fortnight  I  think,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
to  a  day. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  many  other  visitors  were  there  at  the 
time? — 1  should  think  somewhere  about  thirty. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  ? — Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Before  you  went  to  the  Law  institution  I  suppose  you  had  met 
Lady  DOUGHTY  and  the  SEYMOURS,  and  various  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  discussed  this  horrid  and  wicked  imposture  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  wicked  and  horrid  imposture. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  horrid  and  wicked  than  this 
imposture  if  the  Defendant  is  not  ROGER.     Did  you  discuss  the  ; 
whole? — Certainly  we  did. 

I  suppose  you  all  came  to  a  harmonious  agreemcnt'that  it  was 
a  very  bad  case  of  imposture? — I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
until  I  had  seen  him,  and  I  never  had  made  up  my  mind  until  1 
did  see  him. 

Had  you  formed  no  opinion  then  ? — From  the  description  I 
heard  of  him  I  thought  it  could  not  be  UOGEI:,  still  I  was  very 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 

Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  how  many  of  you  went  to 
the  Law  Institution  on  that  first  occasion  ? — The  day  I  went  I  do 
not  think  any  of  my  sisters  were  there;  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  came  while  1  was  there.  ROGER'S  mother  came  in  in  the 
afternoon.  I  do  not  think  any  of  my  sisters  were  present  on  that 
occasion.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  the  first  day  that  I  went. 
Did  you  see  Lady  TICHBORNE  put  her  arms  about  the 
Defendant's  neck  at  the  Law  Institution  ?— No,  I  did  not  see 
that  scene.  I  saw  tiem  speak  to  one  another,  and  I  think  I  saw 
them  go  away  with  one  another.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 
You  saw  she  manifested  the  greatest  possible  interest  when 
she  was  at  the  Law  Institution? — I  think  so  ;  she  was  rather  quiet, 
she  was  sitting  behind  him. 

Did  you  speak  to  her  at  all? — I  did  not. 

Am  I  right  in  supposing  the  family  were  all  concentrated 
together  during  the  examination  at  the  Law  Institution? — I  think 
some  went  on  one  day  and  some  another;  they  went  out  of 
curiosity. 

They  were  all  grouped  together  ? — I  was  not  sitting  anywhere 
near.  I  had  to  ask  a  gate-keeper  whom  I  met  to  point  out  who 
it  was  that  represented  Sir  ROGER.  Mr.  Serjeant  BALLAXTINE 
was  speaking  at  the  time  I  came  in.  I  saw  a  person  was  sitting 
there,  and  I  said,  "Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  who  in 
this  room  is  representing  Sir  ROGER  TICHBOHNE,"  and  they  pointed 
him  out  to  me. 

i  want  to  know  who  you  sat  by? — 1  have  not  the  least  idea 
who  I  sat  by.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  had  a  wig  on.  1  do  not 
know  who  he  was. 

Was  it  my  friend  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARUF.R? — No,  it  was  not.  lie. 
wa.^  sitting  opposite  to  mo  arid  much  nearer  the  Claimant. 

You  did  not  recognise  LadyTiCHEORNE?— I  did  not,  bccautt  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  She  came  in  after  I 
was  sitting  down,  and  was  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Was  Mr.  BiDDUi.nt  there,  do  you  know  ? — It  is  so  long  since  1 


have  seen  him  that  I  should  not  know  whether  he  was  there  or 
not. 

know  he  was  a  cousin? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  lie  was  there  or  not? — I  do  not 
know  him  Diffidently  well  to  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 
I  have  not  seen  him  above  twice  in  my  life. 

Am  I  to  uiidi-rst.ind  when  you  say  he  did  not  recognise  any- 
body,  that    he   .-.imply    did   not    make    any    demonstration   of 
—  Not  the  slightest. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  the  Law  Institution? — Only  that 
one  day. 

Was  his  hair  very  light  on  that  occasion  ? — Not  very  light ;  it 
was  brown  and  lightish,  and  curled. 

Then  when  you  went  to  the  Trial  you  could  discover  that  it 
was  a  darker  brown,  is  that  it? — Certainly. 

And  then  from  day  to  day  as  the  case  went  on,  you  saw  it 
gradually  assumed  a  more  beautiful  brown  tint.  Is  that  so  ? — I 
could  not  say  from  day  to  day  ;  after  some  weeks  or  so  I  saw  it 
was  getting  darker. 

You  could  see  it  was  gradually  getting  darker? — Yes. 

Have  yo'i  a  full  remembrance  of  the  eyes  of  ROGER  TICIIBORXF.  ? 
— Perfect. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  did  recognise,  or  whether  you  did 
examine  the  eyes  of  the  Defendant  with  or  without  a  glass? — I 
must  use  my  glass  ;  I  am  much  too  near-sighted. 

Is  there  no  resemblance  whatever  in  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  V— Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  ROGER  TICHRORXK  had 
extremely  good  eyes — very  good  eyes  indeed. 

And  the  Defendant  has  extremely  bad  ones? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  extremely  bad;  but  I  used  to  admire  ROGER  TICHBORKK'S 
eyes  very  much  indeed,  and  I  do  not  see  anything  to  admire  in  his. 

Did  you  ever  notice  any  twitch  in  his  eyebrows? — Certainly 
not. 

You  talked  about  the  Tichborne  hand.  Are  the  TICHBORXE'S 
generally  tall,  fine  looking  men? — They  were  all  tall. 

You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Sir  HLNRY  ?— You  mean 
my  father  ? 

Yes  ? — Certainly. 

Sir  EDWARD? — Certainly. 

Sir  JAMES  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  ROBERT? — Yes. 

They  were  all  tall  fine  portly  men? — Sir  JAMES  was  tall,  very 
like  me. 

In  middle  life,  do  not  they  become  fine  portly  English  gentle- 
men, the  TICHBORXES  ?— Some  of  them.  My  uncle  Mr.  ROBERT 
did  not ;  he  always  remained  very  slight. 

I  am  afraid  he  was  an  invalid? — He  was. 

Did  not  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  increase  in  size  very  mucli 
before  his  death? — I  did  not  see  him  for  a  year  before  his  death. 

For  about  a  year  ? — No  ;  Nor  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORXE  neither. 
He  was  always  rather  slight :  he  grew  stout,  but  he  always  was 
slight. 

Mr.  BERTRAM  TALBOT,  I  suppose  he  was  at  Bilton  Grange  at 
some  time  or  other? — Yes,  he  came  from  time  to  time. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  he  was  at  Bilton  Grange  before  1 E 
overlie  was? — I  do  not  think  he  was  there  after  1848.     He  was 
staying  with  us  in  ISIS  ;  he  was  abroad  in  the  year  1849  for  the 
winter. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE;  He  was  abroad  in  1849  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KEXKAU  :  Was  he  there  in  the  Christmas  of  1848? — No, 
it  was  in  the  month  of  September. 

I  suppose  he  would  be  a  gentleman  who  would  be  a  good  deal 
spoken  of  at  Bilton  Grange  ? — I  daresay  he  was,  poor  boy. 

He  was  presumptive  heir  to  an  Earldom,  and  naturally  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  him  there? — I  dare 
say  there  was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKIXS. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  or  not  the  TICHBORNES  became 
portly  men  ;  did  you  ever  know  a  TICHBOUNE  arrive  at  26  stone  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

That  is  before  he  became  an  old  man  ? — Certainly  not. 

Y'ou  have  been  asked  about  eyes ;  what  was  the  expression  of 
ROGER'S  eyes? — Very  soft  large  eyes,  with  a  very  wide  expression  *, 
and  beautiful  long  black  eyelashes,  and  long  eyebrows  ;  that  was 
the  grand  looking  part  of  his  face — the  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  Lady  Tien  BORNE  ;  you 
say  she  appeared  to  be  interested  in  the  matter  at  the  Law 
Institution.  Had  you  known  much  of  Lady  TICHBORNE  before 
that  ?—  Yes.  1  always  kept  up  a  great  friendship  for  Lady  TICH- 
BORNE and  Sir  JAMES. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  peculiarity  about  her  ? — Will  you  kindly 
say  what  you  mean  V 

About  her  expressions  of  ROGER'S  coming  back? — She  never 
spoke  on  that  subject.  She  was  a  very  curious  person  altogether, 
and  rather  eccentric  in  every  way.  She  was  always  very  kind  to 
me. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  and  other  members  of  the  family 
did  not  come  to  a  harmonious  agreement,  as  to  this  not  being 
ItoiiEK  TiciiiiOKXE.  1  dare  say  you  did  discuss  the  matter  between 
yourscl .  impossible  to  meet  with  the  rntml  • 

family  without  discussing  it ''.—  We  often  did. 

In  coming  to  this  harmonious  agreement,  did  each  of  you  suggest 

*  Tliis  exactly  describes  the   Defendant's  eyes. 
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tlie  things  which  had  occurred,  and  which  were  known  in  the  j 
family  about  him  ? — Ye?. 

Among  other  things,  in  order  to  come  to  a  harmonious  agree- 
ment, did  anybody  suggest  the  tattoo. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  object  tu  that.     Hun-  can  that  jm^ibly  arise.'     / 
diil  nut  n.i(-  nlaiiit  t/it  tattmi. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:    Yuu  askn!  lur  ti'i-mt  <i  harmniiwus 

Dr.  KENEALY  :   That  does  not  let  in  all  tin-  {/roniuls  »M  n-hii-h  iluij 

•  'inns  agreement. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  //'  it  i.<  o/i/c'V.  <l  In  I  >rit/n/r,ur  tin'  </u<  .ttinn. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  fiecause  you  know  it  i.i  illegal,  and  mn/ht  tint  In  hart 

I  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  withdraw  the  question.     I  think  it  is  legal. 
The  LoitD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   /  must  m>t  lie  nn/lerstwul  «.•••  ii'-i/nii  scini/ 
in  tin'  proposition  that  it  i.«  not  ln/al. 
Dr.  KEXEALY:  T  shall  object  to  the  question. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  //"Mr.  HAWKINS  /«>•/.</.<  mi  ii  we  will 
'  argued.      If  he  ilisistx  fnnn  the  i/neslinn,  tin  re  is  no  on-dninn 
/i  ttisi-n'x  it;  but  it  must  not  be  taken  that  we  arc  of  opinion  that 
tlic  <•/•»»•-<  j'ninin  iliini  irntdil  not  let  it  in. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  press  it,  lemiine,  after  the  nbjtrtion  T 
inn/Id  rather  iritlitlmtc  the  question  than  waste  time  by  an/ulin/  it. 
That  is  my  only  reason. 

As  regards  the  thumb,  you  were  asked  this  question,  whether 
or  not  you  were  supecting,  during  that  time  when  the  glove  was 
covering  his  hand,  that  lie  had  some  sore  on  the  thumb?  You 
heard  nothing  of  the  defect  in  the  thumb  until  lie  was  out  of  the 
box?— Xo. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  suggested  at  the  last  Trial  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  forget  the  exact  day.  1  think  it  was  the  70th 
day,  long  after  the  long  vacation,  and  during  Mr.  BAIGENT'S  cross- 
examination. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  Was  it  after  the  smudged  photograph?  You 
oncrht  to  tell  my  lord  that.  Was  it  after  that  discovery  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  will  answer  that  question.  The  defective 
thumb  was  first  discovered.  After  they  had  seen  that  the  daguer- 
reotype was  smudged,  and  until  they  had  seen  the  smudged 
daguerreotype  they  had  never  said  a  word  about  the  thumb.  So 
I  answer  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Fortunately  we  have  the  glass  negative. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Which  can  be  seen  through. 


SHI     JIEXUY     K.VWLINSON. 


Now  about  Mr.  BiDDUU'ii ;  what  relation  is  Mr.  BiDnri.rii  ?  I 
never  could  understand  that? — Mr.  BIDDILPH'S  father  was  first 
cousin  to  my  father  ;  they  were  first  cousins. 

Was  he  a  very  great  acquaintance  of  KI)<;EI:  TIOIIBOHXE? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  was. 

Diil  you  ever  know  of  their  being  acquainted? — They  mint 
have  been  acqu-iinted.  1  ili'l  not  know  tliey  were  at  all  intimate 

You  parted  with  ROGF.I:  TICHBOHXE  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ; 
during  the  whole  time  you  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  showed  him  a  great  deal  of  affectionate  civility? — Always,  as 
far  as  laid  in  my  power. 

Was  there  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  if  K"<;I:K  Tiaiisoi:-. 
been  at  the  Law  Institution,  why  he  should  not  have  come  up 
and  recognised  you? — Certainly  not.     The  only  n-a.-mn  I  did  not 
•nd  aee  the  Defendant  was,  I  felt  BO  certain  if  hi:  had 
brer,  KOI. EH  he  would  have  come  and  seen  m". 

LOUISA.  CAKOMXK    IIAKCOCKT,  LADY   IIAWLI.VSOX, 

sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  the  wife  of  Sir  HF.S-I:V  KAWMNSON?—  . 
And  one  of  t! 


When  do  you  remember  first  of  all,  Lady  RAWI.INSON,  to  have 
.seen  ROGER  TlCHBORNE ?-— The  first  time  when  he  was  about  four 
or  five  years  old. 

Was  that  at  Knoyle? — Yes. 

Did  he  make  much  of  a  stay  with  you  there  at  that  time? I 

cannot  remember  how  long.  I  was  a  child  myself. 

He  paid  a  little  visit?— Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  the  little  girl  dying? — I  remember 
the  fact;  the  child  did  not  die  at  Knoyle. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  did? — I  remember  the  fact. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  was  MABEL?— There  were  two 
little  girls,  MABEL  and  ALICE. 

Which  is  the  one  you  are  referring  to  ? — 1  could  not  say. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  it  is  ALICE  '!— 1  think  it  is  ALICE  HP 
but  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

When  do  you  next  remember  seeing  him  ? — I  think  the  next 
time  was  in  1841,  in  Paris. 

Were  your  father  and  mother  at  that  time  staying  in  Paris? 

Yes. 

I  think  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  V— Yes. 

With  your  two  sisters  as  well? — Yea. 

I>ijyi):i  n-mfinVr,  while  you  were  there,  going  out  si&ht-seeing 


:  myself, 
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—  Ye  I,  I    i  going   wii 

Do  V  I  I'-lllber 

.11  •  ,1  q>  11,        Exhibit!  •  j  very  well. 

i. it? — In  1811  ;  in 

r   it  was. 

'Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  any  other  plaoe 

tlii-n  wit'i  them,  any  other  sight  '   saw? — 1   do   nut.      I 

went  to  .see  him  often,  but   I  do  not  remember  any  particular 

place. 

1  think  you  kept  a  diary  ;     did  you  not  V--I  kept  a  veiy  ii 

lar  one  ;   writing  down  now  and  thru. 

Now  and  then  writing  down  memoranda  of  oceiiiTci 

II.-ivi1   you   it    with   jmi  BO  that   you   can  refer  lo  it?— Y<    .  I 

have. 

I  have  sonic  extracts  from  it,  and  possibly  may  ic.jiiiic  to  refer 

to  i  liein.    Do  yon  remember  ROGER  i  r  for  the  purpose 

ng  to  Sronyhiirst  ? — Y>  I. 

liefore  he  went  1  l»  in  Mr.  SEYMOI  R'S  h, 

I'pl'er  Grosvenor-street? — Yes,  I  r.  ihat. 

I'oyou  remember  doing  anything  there1  with  him  before  he 
went? — I  think  1  used  to  read  with  him  occasionally.  I  remem- 
ber quite  well  his  living  with  us  in  the  house. 

And  you  read  with  him  there  before  he  went? — Y, 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  the  fact  of  his  going  to 
Stonyhurst,  his  leaving  with  his  father? — I  remember  the  fae,t 
quite  well,  but  1  have  no  memorandum  of  it  at  all. 

You  have  no  memorandum  of  it? — No. 

Although  you  remember  the  fact?— Yes,  1  remember  the  fact 
well,  and  his  father  went  with  him. 

In  the   year   IS  1C  did  ROGER  spend  part  of  his  holidays  at 
Tea. 

Have  you  any  memorandum  of  anything  that  occurred  during 
those  holidays,  or  do  you  remember  anything? — I  remember 
there  was  a  harvest  home,  and  he  was  present  at  it. 

Was  there  a  dance  at  the  harvest -home  ? — I  believe  ther 
There  certainly  was,  because  there  certainly  never  was  a  harvest- 
home  without  it,  under  the  tent  dancing. 

You  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  it? — Yes,  and  of  hi.--, 
being  there. 

Do  you  remember  also  any  picnic  that  there  was  V — I  remember 
the  picnic  at  Long  Leet,  and  going  with  a  large  party  to  it. 

You  knew  that  ROGER'S  holidays  extended  from  August  until 
the  month  of  October  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  two  months. 

Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  expressed  his  like  or  dis- 
like to  go  back  ? — I  remember  his  telling  mo  he  did  not  like 
Stonyhurst. 

Did  you  make  a  memorandum  of  that? — I  think  so. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  am4!  see.  That  may 
have  impressed  itself  on  your  memory. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jusnci;:  He  expresses  in  more  than  one 
letter  his  great  satisfaction  at  his  father  having  sent  ALFRED  to 
Downside  instead  of  sending  him  to  Stonyhurst. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  There  is  no  doubt  he  detested  Stonyhurst. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  give  you  the  date,  September  the  2Gt.h, 
184G11 — I  have  not  that  diary  with  me.  There  is  merely  that  one 
mention  of  ROGER  in  it,  and  I  did  not  bring  it. 

Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  what  conversation  you  had? — I  re- 
member it  perfectly  without  a  memorandum  that  he  used  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  like  being  overlooked  so  much,  he  could  not  walk 
out  without  somebody  with  him,  and  all  the  books  he  read  were 
looked  over. 

They  were  very  strict  with  him  ? — Yes. 

In  August,  18i7,  did  he  again  come  to  Grosveuor-street? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

Was  he  there  on  the  -')rd  August.  You  have  your  1847  diary 
with  you? — This  is  1847.  (Producing  the  diary.) 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  just  to  refer  to  it  from  time  lo  time  ; 
you  made  remarks  as  to  his  progress  as  you  noted  ii? — Yres. 

Have  you  an  entry  in  your  diary  of  the  3rd  of  August? — 
Yes.  "Tuesday.  Mr.  TICHBOKXE  and  ROGER  left  in  the  after- 
noon." Left  Grosvenor-strect.  1  write  the  day  before.  "  ROGER 
and  Mr.  TlCHBOBNE  are  staying  here.  ROGER  Came  on  Tuesday. 
lie  is  a  very  nice  boy  ;  it  is  only  a  pity  he  has  not  been  better 
educated.'' 

You  made  your  memorandum  at  that  time.  That  struck  you 
at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

On  the  1st  September  do  you  find  that  ROGER  was  at  Knoyle? 
—The  exact  dates  are  not  in  my  diary.  It  is  the  day  of  the  week. 
I  liml  "  Monday  ROGER  arrived." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  At  Knoyle? — At  Knoyle. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  And  were  his  brother  ALFRED  and  his  father 
at  that  time  at  Knoyle? — They  were  staying  there  at  that  time. 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  Knoyle  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Wardour? — Yes,  he  did.  He  always  went  over  to  Wardour 
every  Sunday. 

You  will  find  that  on  a  Wednesday? — "  ROGER  and  Mr.  TICH- 
went  to  Wardour." 

About  the  Mth  of  September,  a  few  days  afterwards,  did  ROGER 
then  go  to  Abbeville,  to  see  his  mother? — Yes,  he  did. 

I  do  not  know  whether  before  he  went  he  had  expressed  himself 
in  any  way  about  going  to  Abbeville,  whether  he  looked  forward 
to  that  visit  with  pleasure  or  not? — He  did  not  look  forward  to 
it  with  pleasure. 


'  Another  di  iry  ! 


Do  you  know  .,  of  that? — I  think  that  he  d! 

much 

Did  he  siy  hi.-i  reason .•>  why.  Did  lie  speak  of  th, 
betw.  .'her  and  father? — Ye.-.  I  belli  \v  h<- 

During  that  visit  both  your  In  HI.NKV  and   ALFRED,  I 

think,  wen-  at  home? — 1  think  they  were  both  at  homeat  that  time. 
,  do  yon   r  'memb  T  I.  a   visit,  and  your 

going  to  meet  him  ?-  -Yes.  I  remember  that. 

Y.mdro,  bury? — Y'es,  and  lie  can: 

I'pton.     1   was  in   the  habit   of  driving  a   pony  and  1 

drove  over  to  Shaftesbury  and  broil  iek. 

How  long  did  he  continue  his  visit? — Iconic!  not 
how  long,  be  generally  stayed  about  three  weeks  ; 
thereabouts,  more  or  less. 

Do  you  remember  his  lea. 

actual  time  he  Ig  him  at  the  actual  time  lie   left. 

.on  i, -11  me  whether  you  saw  him  in  the  month  of  ()• 
Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? — I  saw  him 
during  his  visit  t  >  Knoyle,  but  that  w,i-i  September,  w.n  it  not? 
was  in  September? — It  was  November  that  I  fet.-hed  him. 

Early  in  November? — The  2nd  of  November. 

Mr.  Justice  Li:sii  :  Was  that  when  you  drove  to  Shaftesbury? 
— When  I  drove  to  Shaftesbury  to  fetch  him  over  :  it  was  the  2nd 
of  November. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Where  had  he  been  staying  at  that  time  ? — He 
eame  from  Upton,  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHIV'S. 

You  went  to  Shaftesbury  to  meet  him  to  take  him  to  Knoyle? 
— Yes. 

1  think  in  the  early  part  of  December,  is  is.  he  left  Knoyle  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Tichborne? — Yes,  and  there  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

In  the  following  year,  1819,  you  were  at  Bath,  I  think,  with 
your  father,  who  was  dying? — Yes,  I  was  there  from  the 
August  until  the  1st  or  2nd  of  December. 

Your  father  died  on  the  27th  of  November? — 27th  of 
November. 

Do  you  remember  ROGER  coming  over  to  Hath?-  Y.    ,    I  n 
member  the  fact  of  his  coming  perfectly  and  seeing  him  in 

And  your  seeing  him  there? — 'i  >   . 

Were  you  present  at  the  interview  between  your  father  and 
KK,  do  you  remember? — I  cannot  recall  the  interview  to  my 
mind. 

You  can  tell  me  at  all  events,  was  it  intended  as  an  inter 
as  a  tiual  leave-taking? — Certainly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Was  it  known  at  that  time  your 
father  was  dying? — Yes. 

No  hope  of  his  recovering? — No  hope  of  his  recovering  at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  lie  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  HOPKINSON  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  that  the  object  of  ROGER'S  visit  to  Bath  at  that  tin, 
Yes. 

The  sole  object  of  his  visit? — Yes,  to  see  my  father. 

And  to  take  leave  of  him  ? — 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  She  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Is  that  the  cas-.;  ? — I  said  ROGER'S  object  v 
see  my  father,  1  believe. 

And  was  it  also  the  object  to  take  leave  of  him  ? — Yes,  it  was 
two  leave-takings.  Uoi.i.i:  wasgoing  into  the  army,  and  my  father 
was  dying:  therefore  there  were  two  reasonsfor the  leave- taking. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  real  question  is,  did  R",. 
that  time  know  he  was  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Si  vMon:,  his  grand- 
father, without  any  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again? — Certainlv, 
niy  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  Mr.  SEYMOUR  did 
not  go  out  of  doors,  I  think  ? — For  a  long  time  he  was  able  just 
to  go  out  in  a  wheeled  chair  ;  He  may  have  been  doing  that  at 
the  time,  he  was  always  propped  up  with  pillows  even  in  the 
chair.  He  never  laid  down,  either  in  bed  or  up. 

After  ROGER  went  into  the  army,  I  do  not  know  whether  ymi 
saw  much  of  him  while  he  was  in  the  army? — Not  so  much. 

In  1852,  do  you  remember  his  going  to  Poole  for  the  \<\- 
of  assisting  your  brother  in  the  Poole  election  ? — Yes,  I  rein 
that  he  did  assist  him. 

And  do  you  remember,  before  he  left,  in  the  beginning  of 
1853,  his  paying  a  visit  to  Knoyle  to  take  leave  of  the  family — 
your  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers? — Certainly ;  not  my  brothers. 
they  were  not  there. 

But  to  take  leave,  at  all  events,  of  those  that  were  at  Km>\  I,  . 
—  ( 'ei  tainly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Your  mother  was  still  living  at  tltat 
time? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  long  did  he  remain  at  Knoyle  ? — He  8 
two  nights. 

Do  you  remember  talking  to  him  much  at  that  time  about  his 
travels  and  what  lie  was  intending  to  do  ? — Yea. 

Will  you  give  us  shortly  just  the  substance  of  any  conversation 
you  may  have  had  on  the  subject  ? — I  know  we  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  going  in  the  way  he  was  going,  in  a  small  vessel  round 
by  Cape  Horn  at  that  time  of  the  year.  My  mother  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  reverse  his  route. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Instead  of  going  round  by 
Horn? — To  go  first  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  ;  some  port  on  tl  H 
side. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  And  go  in  a  larger  vessel? — And  go  in  a  I 
vessel. 
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A  larger  steam  vessel '! — Yes. 

He  was  going  out  by  a  sailing  vessel  ? — Yes,  he  told  us  he  meant 
to  stuff  birds,  and  to  collect  stuffed  animals,  and  so  on. 

Do  you  remember,  Lady  UAWLIXSON,  the  condition  in  which  he 
was  in  as  regards  his  health  at  that  time ? — lie  was  not  at  all 
strong. 

Had  you  heard  of  any  of  the  illnesses  that  lie  had,  or  had  at 
Canterbury  '! — No,  1  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  illness 
at  Canterbury.  He  had  an  attack  of  violent  cold,  a  very  violent 
cold  on  his  chest,  very  severe,  immediately  before  coming  to 
Knoyle.  He  was  suffering  from  it. 

W'as  he  subject  to  spasms  ? — I  believe  he  was.     I  had  heard  so. 

If  you  will  just  refresh  your  memory  with  that.  (Handing  a 
letter  to  witness.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JCSTICE  :  What  is  that? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  a  letter  in  Lady  RAWI.IXSOX'S  own  hand- 
writing. 

That  is  a  letter  of  your  own  to  your  brother  HEXRY? — This  is 
my  mother's  writing. 

I  thought  it  was  yours.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  read  it  then. 
Was  he  in  a  weakly  state  of  health  ? — Yes,  he  was  not  well  at  all, 
we  thought  he  was  not  lit  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 

However,  he  left  you  after  the  two  days'  stay,  and  from  that 
time  you  never  saw  him  again  ? — No,  he  left  us  on  Friday,  and 
sailed  on  Saturday,  I  bull 

And  sailed  within  a  week  ? — Sailed  the  next  day. 

When  he  left  did  lie  leave  you  anything  to  take  care  of  for 
him?— Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  he  left  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  two  or  three  music  books  and  a  racing  game,  one  of  those 
folding  up  racing  games  with  the  horses  anil  all  belonging  to  it, 
and  his  French  horn. 

You,  I  think,  sometimes  played  chess  with  him  ? — Yes,  one 
visit  whenever  he  was  staying  there  I  believe  I  did  in  the  evening. 

Now,  when  was  the  first  time  that  you  saw  the  Defendant  ? — 
In  Court,  the  first  day  of  the  first  Trial. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  after  that? — Yes,  frequently. 

In  Court? — Yes. 

And  heard  him  examined? — i  .   . 

Is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICUBORNE? — Certainly  not. 

Is  there  any  point  of  resemblance  about  him  ? — Xot  any  at  al 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  I  must  ask  you  about.  I  will 
first  of  all  take  you  to  the  twitch  of  the  eye,  was  there  anything 
of  that  sort? — Never  in  ROGER  Ticni; 

And  the  other  painful  subject,  the  thumb? — I  never  noticed 
anything  in  ROGER  TICIIUORNE'S  thumb. 

\Viis  it  a  thing  you  would  be  likely  to  notice,  playing  chess 
with  you? — I  should  think  I  should.' 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tattoo  ? — I  know  ROGER  was 
tattooed,  I  never  saw  it. 

You  never  saw  it  ? — No. 

It  did  not  come  freshly  on  you  to  hear  of  the  tattoo  marks? — 
Oh,  dear  no. 

It  was  a  matter  well  known  to  you  and  the  family?— We  all 
knew  ROGER  was  tattooed. 

Now,  you  have  told  us  you  knew  Lady  TICIIBHIINK.  Do  you 
remember,  before  the  Defendant  came  over  to  Kngland,  seeing  at 
any  time  Lady  I  .'—I  saw  her  in  the  autumn  of  l«Cti, 

November,  1  believe  it  was. 

I  believe  she  called  at  your  house  in  Hill-street?— She  did. 

\S~hat  did  she  say  to  you  about  the  Defendant  ;  that  is,  before 

:iio  over? — Yes;  she  told  me  she  was  expecting    i 
and  she  had  been  receiving  letters  from  him  since  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  I  think  she  said  Kaster,  as  far  as  I  remcni" 
asked  her  several  questions.     I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  the  letters 
but  she  would  not. 

She  would  not?— No  ;  I  asked  her  if  he  mentioned  any  of  his 
old  friends,  and  she  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  Do  not  you  think  that 
is  very  odd,  that  he  should  not  mention  his  old  friends  whom  lie- 
knew  before  he  left  England  ;  "  and  she  said,  '•  No,  a  yotn 
makes  fresh  acquaintances;"  and  then  she  talked  a  long  time. 
She  stayed  some  time  with  me,  and  she  said  she  was  going  to 
Paris  to  meet  him,  and  I  said,  •'  Well,  but  what  would  you  do  if 
the  door  opens,  and  somebody  whom  you  cannot  recognise  as 
your  son  walks  into  the  room ?  "  She  says,  "I  cannot  help  that,  I 
know  he  is  rny  son.''  As  she  was  going  away  she  said,  in  her 
very  French  accent,  "I  will  bring  RoOER  to  see  you  when  he 
1  said,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  ROGER  whenever 
he  arrives.'' 

1  may  ask  you,  that  is  perfectly  true  you  would  have  been  per- 
happy  to  see  him  ?— Delighted  to  see  ROGER,  but  ROGER 
has  never  come  to  see  me. 

And  you  ha  een  ROGER? — Never. 

parted  with  him  on  the  terms  you  have  told  us.  He  came 
to  see  you  to  spend  two  days  at  Knoyle  the  very  day  before  he 
went  away.  He  had  been  on  most  affectionate  terms  with  your 
family  ? — Yes. 

Your  brothers  and  sisters? — lioth. 

There  was  never  a  word  of  any  difference  of  any  sort  or  kind? 
—Never.  I  thiuk  he  always  looked  to  my  brothers  for  advice  or 
counsel  in  everything  he  wanted. 

Had  a  single  thing  occurred  of  any  sort  or  kind?— Never. 


IB  chess  played  with  tho  loft  hand  ? 


Which  could  have  prevented  Roout  from  coming  to  see  you  as 
he  left? — Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEAI.V. 

Had  you  conveyed  to  Lady  TICHBORNE  the  idea  that  you  did 
not  believe  in  the  identity  of  this  coming  son  ? — No  ;  I  asked  her 
the  questions  which  would  enable  me  to  judge  what  he  was  and 
who  he  was. 

I  am  sure  if  you  will  consider,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  is  no 
answer  to  my  question  ? — Would  you  mind  repeating  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Had  you  conveyed  to  Lady  TlCHBORKE  the  idea  that  there  was 
no  truth  ia  the  identity  of  the  coming  son  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  had  not? — I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  truth  or  not 
until  I  saw  ROGER. 

Did  you  seek  to  dissuade  her  by  various  reasons? — 1  did  mil.   I 
asked  her  to  show  me  his  letters,  and  she  would  not. 
'••  You  remarked  to  her  how  surprising  it  was  he  made  no  inquiry 
after  his  friends  ? — Certainly  I  did. 

Did  you  use  any  other  observation  of  that  kind  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  dissuade  her? — No. 

You  did  not  ? — No. 

Did  she  ever  come  to  you  more  than  once? — She  never  came  to 
me  again.  I  never  saw  her  again  ;  I  tried  to  see  her ;  I  called  on 
her.  but  I  did  not  see  her. 

She  told  you  she  was  thoroughly  satisfied  ? — She  said,  "  I  know 
he  i.s  my  son,"  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

At  that  time  she  had  received  letters  from  him?— Yes,  she  had. 

But  had  not  seen  him? — He  had  not  amved. 

Did  you  ask  her  how  she  knew  he  was  her  son  ? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  I  asked  her. 

Are  you  sure  ? — She  was  with  me  for  I  dare  say  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  I  cannot  possibly  say  everything  she  said  or  what  I 
said,  but  tho  heads  are  what  I  have  given. 

Did  she  give  you  no  reason  ? — No. 

Why  she  had  recognised  him  as  her  son,  when  she  had  never 
seen  him? — No,  she  never  gave  me  any  reason. 

And  you  asked  for  no  reason  ? — I  do  not  think  I  asked  for  any. 

But  think.  Did  it  not  occur  to  your  mind,  here  is  a  lady  that 
has  not  seen  this  person? — I  asked  her  whether  ho.  mentioned  his 
old  friends  that  I  might  havo  some  idea  why. she  thought  he  was 
her  son. 

That  was  one  reason? — That  was  one  reason. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  her  why  she  recognised  him  as 
her  son  and  give  you  some  reason  ? — It  did  not. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  she  might  have  recognised  his  ham  I- 
writing? — I  never  mentioned  his  handwriting. 

You  knew  she  had  letters? — Yes,  and  I  asked  to  see  them. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  ho  might  havo  mentioned  ciiviini 
stance  in  the  letters  known  only  to  him  and  her,  which  would 
enable  her  to  say,  "  I  know  he  is  myson  although  I  have  not  seen 
him  ''? — If  she  had  shown  me  the  letters  I  should  have  been  able 
to  tell. 

At  this  time  I  suppose  you  had  a  good  many  conversations  with 
your  brothers  about  it? — No.  indeed ;  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

None?— I  cannot  say  none;   I  am  sure  I  had  not  had  many,     It 
ily  at  that  time  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  him. 

Had  it  not  been  discussed,  I  do  not  say  many  times?— I  knew 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  was  much  discn 

Did  you  not  know  the  tendency  of  your  brothers  was  to  ilis- 
in  him? — I  do  not  think  at  that  time.     It  was  not  very 
early — November,  18GG. 

That  might  have  been  a  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  have  been. 

Was  there  not  a  tendency  in  their  minds  to  disbelieve  in  him? 

There  was  a  tendency  in  all  our  minds  to  disbelieve  that  Km. MI: 
TICHBORNE  was  alive. 

And  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  the  coming  man.  You  all  seem 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  ROGER.  I  should  like  to  get  a  distinct 
answer  from  you.  Was  not  there  a  tendency  to  disbelieve  in  him? 
— I  should  say  perhaps  it  was,  because  it  was  such  an  extraordinary 
event. 

Had  you  not  been  aware  Unit  your  brother,  Mr.  HEXRY  Si:v- 
MOUR,  had  had  frequent  interviews  with  Lady  TICIMIORNK  on  the 
subject? — No,  I  was  not  aware  what  interviews  my  brother  had 
had  at  all. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  ROGER  resembled  you  in  the 
formation  of  his  forehead  and  eyebrows  ? — Never. 

Or  in  his  hand? — Never. 

Whether  it  was  suggested  to  you  or  not  did  he  i,  eml.le  von 
in  his  hand,  in  his  forehead,  and  in  his  eyebrows? — Never;  then- 
was  not  the  slightest  likeness  between  ROGER  and  any  of  my 
family. 

You  say  ROGER  did  not  like  Stonyhurst,  and  gave  some  reason 
about  his  books?— Yes,  I  remember  his  saying  he  did  not  like 
Stonyhurst  very  well ;  often  telling  me  BO. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  about  his  books? — The  books  that  he  read 
were  looked  over  before  he  was  allowed  to  read  them. 

He  complained  that  the  reverend  fathers  lookedover  his  books? 
— He  did  not  tell  me  who. 

Looked  over  them  before  they  arrived  to  him,  or  what?  Did 
he  explain  to  you  how  it  was?— ISefore  he  road  them,  I  suppo  ie 

That  was  one  of  the  sore  points?— Yes,  I  do  remember  that 

quite  well. 

That  he  was  not  allowed  an  indiscriminate  range  over  literature  • 
was  that  it?— Yes. 
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\V!i;it  I  underwood  wa.s  that.  I 

plained  that  hia  books  were  looked  OMT  In-Con'  he  was  allowed  to 
read  tin-in  V — Yes. 

Tim'  -  (i/i  ///  lo  hi*  IK'UHJ  interdicted  an  imlimi 

>  tx,  in;/  1 1 Til. 

•     Cllll:i     Jl'.-TH'l.:    Tinlt  i*  II  !//'ix.«  mi    thf   ilnfli-i  ,'    nf  tin- 

iritn.  '  tin  tiiimrir  /'/.-.//'';/'//»   «•/' 

Dr.  Ki  SI  AI.Y  :  ll'ulh-  ><<  nliitul  In  him! 

— \nt  iiiti •nlirli  il.      I  il'nl  iin!  so  if  Hint. 

Inn,,  :  [  do  not /nig  you  did.     Tke  complaint  wot,  ictot- 

i  .'  —  Th<il  hi  cuiilil  ni't  i-<iiil  iinij 
•  h  lilct  il ' 

in  in'irh  n*  n-li'it  I  *ni, I.      I  believe  Mr.  SMMUUI: 
had  had  this  dropsical  attack  for  a  very  long  time?  —  Hi-  had. 

1'n.i  i>r  t'ir.'i-  years '! — Yes. 

Or  perhaps  more  ? — Certainly  two  or  three ;  at  intervals  he  was 
very  ill. 

0  ni'inii.'d  invalid  during  those  years? — Yes. 

1IU  death  mi,'ht,  at  any  moment,  be  reasonably  expected? — 
linly  within  those  four  months  of  his  life,  at  any  moment  we 
expected  it. 

Did  it  not  extend  far  beyond  that.  He  had  been  suffering  for 
two  or  three  years  ? — Yes,  he  had  been  suffering. 

And  propped  up  in  the  way  you  described  ? — I  did  not  say, 
always  for  several  years.  I  said,  the  two  or  three  months  before 
his  death. 

I  did  not  say,  "  always."  1  said.  "  in  the  way  you  have  des- 
cribed "  ? — For  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Before  that,  had  he  not  some  very  severe  attacks?— 

Which  were  expected  to  terminate  fatally? — His  death  was  not 
so  imminent  then  ;  he  was  very  ill. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  his  complaint? — Dropsy. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Do  you  remember  how  ROGER  came  over  to 
Bath  on  that  occasion  ? — I  do  not  remember  how  he  came.  He 
came  from  Knoyle. 

Did  he  not  ride  over  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  riding  ;  I  should 
not  think  it  is  likely— it  is  '11  miles. 

My  friend  has  been  asking  you  that  your  mother  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  reverse  his  route  :  do  you  know  whether  there  was 
a  line  of  steam  packets  open  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  lines  of  steam  packets. 

You  do  not  know  anything  about  steam  packets? — Nothing 
at  all. 

He  was  fond  of  collecting  stuffed  birds? — Yes,  he  was. 

Did  you  know  yourself  he  was  fond  of  stuffing  them  himself? — 
I  remember  his  learning  to  stuff  birds  in  order  to  do  it  in  South 
America. 

Where  did  he  learn  at  first,  in  France  ? — I  believe  he  learnt  it 
at  Paris.  " 

In  Paris  or  France  did  you  say? — I  believe  in  Paris. 

From  that  time  till  he  finally  went  away  he  used  to  amuse  him- 
self occasionally  with  stuffing  birds  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

Am   I  tn  unilcrxtiinil  from  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  recognition 
of  tliix  lii'lij  anil  an  mini/  other  people,  (hen  is  not  an  atom  of  re- 
.ii'inliliini'r  to  HonKii  TlCHBORNE  in  tfif  Dtijliiiliint  > — Certainly  not. 
None  :' — .\ut  one  possible  atom  of  resemblance. 

Yiin  <irr  ustiiuiiih-il  that  anybody  can  recognise  him  ? — Very  muck 
in  ill  1 1 1. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  were  asked  about  a  tendency  to  disbelieve  in  him  before  the 
Defendant  came  to  England.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  ascertain  your 
reasons  for  that.  Let  me  ask  you  ;  after  ROGER  left  England,  did 
he,  until  the  '  Bella'  went  down  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  his  family? — Yes,  constant. 

Did  he  write  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  to  your  mother  within 
a  month  of  the  time  of  his  being  on  board  the  'Bella' 

Dr.  KENKALY:  Is  not  this  comment. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  These  are  facts  which  we  have  got 
which  you  have  suggested  as  reasons  for  a  natural  disbelief  in 
ROGER  being  alive.  That  will  be  all  matter  of  observation  by-and- 
bye  to  the  Jury. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  put  this  question 
— Was  there  any  reason  whatsoever  to  your  knowledge  why 
K'HiKii  should  not  have  written  to  his  family  after  the  month  of 
April  ? 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  How  can   this  lady  answer  for  ROGER'S  reasons. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  asked  as  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
disbelief  in  the  family  before  they  had  seen  ROGER. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  Mr.  HAWKINS  proposes  to 
explain  how  that  disbelief  was  engendered.  I  take  it  you  have 
by  your  cross-examination  given  him  a  right  to  ask  that  question. 
but  to  suggest  anything,  I  think  Mr.  HAWKINS  was  wrong. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Lady  RAWLINSOX  will  not  take  the  suggestion 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  tiie  fact.  (To  the  witness)  I  will 
ask  you  what  'were  your  reasons  as  far  as  you  know  for  the  pre- 
valence of  the  opinion? — One  reason  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck  of  tin.-  '  Bella'  every  search  was  made  for  ROGER,  and  some 
time  afterwards  when  everybody  was  fully  assured  the  vessel  was 
lost,  his  will  was  proved  in  Chancery  I  believe  and  acted  on, 
which  I  suppose  would  not  have  been  done  if  he  had  been  alive. 

Wen;  there  other  reasons? — Certainly  ;  the  first  people  that  he 
would  have  c  j:na  to  would  have  been  my  brothers  if  he  wen- 
alive. 


The  LOUD  CIMIT  JI-MIIT  :  Von  are  .speaking  before  he  had  ar- 
rived, the  question  pnl  to  yon  is  whether  you  had  not  all  anotion 
that  it  could  not  be  Knou:  before  Km.l.l:  arrived.  When  you 
ked  for  an  explanation  of  that  prevalent  belief  among  you, 
how  it  was  that  that  belief  was  created  in  your  mind,  what  wasit 
that  disposed  you  to  believe  itcould  not  be  RI»;F.R  that  wascoming 
home'.  pre  the  principal  reuont,  that  we  believed  every 

seareh  and  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  any  survivor  of  the  •  Bella  ' 
at  the  time  :  liis  father  was  fully  i-atisfitd  of  his  death,  and  his 
will  was  proved  in  consequence  of  everybody  being  satisfied. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Had  you  had  any  tidings  of  any  sort  or  kind 
from  him? — None. 

Kvimined  by  the  Corur. 

The  LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  You  were  asked  whether  there  was 
not  some  resemblance  Iwtween  ROGER  and  yourself  with  reference 
to  brow  and  hands? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  hand  had  ROGER? — My  remembrance  of  it  was  it 
was  a  bony  hand  with  prominent  knuckles,  a  thin  bony  hand. 

Whieh  is  not  the  case  with  yours  I  c.in  see.     Now  with  i 
to  his  brow  ;  what  sort  of  brow  was  it  ? — His  face  was  exceedingly 
angular,  thin  hollow  checks,  and  rather  a  high  square  forehead. 

You  say  nobody  ever  remarked  there  was  any  resemblance? — I 
never  in  my  life  heard  it  said  that  there  was  any  resemblance  be- 
tween ROGER  TICIIBOKKE  and  my  brothers  or  anybody  belonging 
to  us. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  If  ROGER  had  been  saved  in  the 
'  Bella,  '  do  you  think  from  the  affection  that  he  had  for  bis  family 
he  would  have  been  anxious  at  once  to  inform  them  of  his  safe! 

(  Vitainly. 

You  feel  sure  he  would  ? — I  feel  sure  he  would. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  your  lordships  have  it  on  your  notes 
already  that  the  third  sister,  Mrs.  SANDFORD,  is  dead.  I  think 
Mr  AI.FRED  SEYMOUR  spoke  of  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  did  not  understand  it.  You  had 
better  prove  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  had  better  ask  Lady  RAWUNSON. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Perhaps  when  Lady  RAWLINSON  comes  1  may 
ask  her.  I  thought  it  was  proved. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  not  in  Mr.  ALFRED  SEYM ;>nt's  evidence  ; 
very  lik  ely  this  lady  will  be  able  to  prove  it. 

Mrs.  EMILY  BLANCHE  IIIGGINS,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAHRY. 

Are  you  the  widow  of  Mr.  MATTHEW  HIGGINS  ? — I  am. 

And  sister  of  Mrs.  WASHINGTON  HIBBEKT? — Yes. 

And  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH  TICIIBORNE  ? 
— Yes. 

There  is  a  question  I  will  ask  you  now  about  Mrs.  S.vxDFORDa 
sister  of  the  lady  who  has  just  been  examined — do  you  know 
whether  she  is  dead?— I  know  she  is  dead. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  we  need  not  trouble  Lady 
RAWLINSON. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  know  ROGER  CHARLES  TICH- 
IJOISNE  very  well? — I  did. 

How  early  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him— how  old  was 
he  when  you  first  knew  him?— I  knew  him  first  when  he  was 
quite  .t  child,  and  1  knew  him  much  more  and  much  better  iu 
184$. 

However,  you  did  know  him  when  he  was  quite  a  child? — Y 
I  saw  him  when  he  was  quite  a  child  once  or  twice  at  Tichborne. 

You  knew  him  best  iu  1845  ? — I  knew  him  then  for  a  short  time. 

Where? — At  Tichborne. 

Were  you  staying   then  at  Tichborne  yourself? — Yes,  I  was. 

How  long  did  you  know  him? — At  that  time  for  a  few  days, 
at  the  time  of  my  poor  father's  funeral. 

He  had  come  over  from  France  to  attend  the  funeral  with 
his  father? — Yes,  he  did,  and  I  was  staying  there  at  the  time. 

At  that  time  he  was  almost  a  Frenchman? — Oh,  yes,  he  spoke 
English  very  indifferently. 

When  did  you  meet  him  again? — The  time  I  saw  most  of  him 
was  in  181"),  in  Wiltshire  ;  he  was  staying  at  Knoyle,  and  I  was 
staying  at  my  father-in-law's,  Mr.  BKNNI  n's  at  Pitt  Ilouae. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  How  near  is  that  to  Knoyle? — To 
walk  or  ride  it  was  only  two  miles,  to  go  by  the  road  it  was  five 
miles. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Mr.  BENNETT  was  the  name  of  your  first 
husband? — Yes. 

You  were  staying  at  his  father's? — Yes;  only  two  miles  to 
walk  or  to  ride. 

Did  you  see  a  good  deal  of  ROQEP.  at  th  it  time  ? — .V  greit  deal. 

Were  you  constantly  seeing  him — for  ho\v  long  a  period?— lie 
w.i>  at  Knoyle  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  was  at  Pitt  House 
the  whole  of  that  time. 

You  saw  him  so  as  to  know  him  thoroughly? — Thoroughly. 

When  agiin  did  you  meet  him? — I  cannot  fix  any  date, 
probably  in  London.  In  1H.")1  and  ls,")2  1  was  in  London,  and 
probably  I  saw  him  both  of  those  years. 

Dr.  KENKALY  WHS  anxious,  if  possible,  to  elicit  the  fact  that  this 

ss   liad  heon  foremost  in  writing    and   publishing  defamatory 

lil>. -Is  aud  slanders  against  tho  Defendant  before  ever  ha  arrived  in 

England;  thus  negativing  the  ardent  affection  which  his  relations  an  1 

l>r«t.-nd.-d    that    tlniy  h-id    to    se.i   and    w  :l  ,KU. 

lii.t  CiH'iiiiruN  .-:L\V  thi-i,  uml  tool;  iiaro  to  shut  it  out. 
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At  all  events,  you  knew  him  very  well  ? — Ye?,  very  well. 

Have  you  seen  the  Defendant  here? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  see  him  ? — I  first  saw  him,  to  be  sure  it  was 
him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Trial.  I  thought  1  saw  him  once 
in  the  park  just  previous  to  the  Trial. 

Did  you  hear  him  examined?— Frequently. 

And  heard  the  voice  and  so  on,  ani  the  tone  of  his  voice? — 
Frequently. 

Is  he  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHHORXE? — Most  emphatically  not. 

You  might  give  us  your  reasons  ;  you  are  speaking  with  great 
preciseness? — I  think  his  profile,  the  outline  of  his  face,  and  the 
shape  of  his  head  are  quite  different.  I  think  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  his  voice  is  quite  different  from  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S. 

What  sort  of  a  voice  had  ROGER  TICHBORXE? — He  had  a  soft 
voice. 

Did  you  notice  the  Defendant's  voice,  is  that  different? — Unite 
different ;  I  think  it  is  a  much  deeper  voice. 

Did  you  know  ROGER  TICHUORXE'S    general  appearance  well. 


Did  you  notice  his  hands  at  any  time? — I  do  not  recollect  hia 
hands  particularly. 

Could  you  say  whether  he  had  any  twitching  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  had  any  at  all. 

When  his  fare  was  in  repose  was  there  any  sudden  twitching 
of  his  forehead  or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  never  remarked 
anything  of  the  kind. 

What  was  his  manner? — Very  gentlemanly  like,  and  most 
amiable  ;  I  always  found  him  extremely  nice. 

lie  was  on  most  affectionate  terms  with  everybody? — Yes, 
with  all  my  family  and  friends  he  seemed  to  be  on  most  friendly 
terms. 

You  never  heard  that  he  hud  any  peculiarity  in  the  formation 
of ^any  one  of  his  fingers  or  thumbs  ? — Never. 

The  twitch  was  never  mentioned  in  the  family  ? — I  never  heard 
of  it  until  the  last  Trial. 

Then  only  when  it  was  far  advanced  ?— I  think  it  waa  after  the 
Long  Vacation. 


MRS.  SKYMOUR,  WIFE  OF  HENRY  SEYMOUR,  ESQ. 


<  ross-examined  by  Dr.  KKNEAI.Y. 

About  Mrs.  SAXI>H>I;I>,  what  was  her  Christian  name?    -Ki.i.K.v. 

was  a  second  marriage  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you,  was  it  approved  of  by  the  family  ? 
—  I  v.  1    from    my    mother's    leu  :n|iton,    and 

Lord   I)oi:\n:i;,   my   brother-in-law,   MJ   I   do   not 
think  any  of  them  .showed  any  great  opposition. 

Did  KOOKK  express  any  disapproval  of  it '; — K<><, n:  TICIIHORNE? 

Yes? — I   never   heard  him  express  any  opinion   about  it.     I 
believe  he  called  at  my  house  in  1853,  just 
but  I  was  not  at  home.     I  do  not  think  he  showed 
lion  to  the  marriage  at  all.     I  have  never  heard  of  it  until  tin.-; 
moment. 

Did  Mr.  I  ke  a  very  |  v. as  a  news- 

writer? — He  wrote  occasionally   in    the  newspapers — fre- 
'  ly,  I  may  say. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  articles  or  manuscript 


Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:V  :   I  must  object  to  this. 

I  >r.  KKM:  \i.v  :   What  is  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  l'.\i:i:v  :  How  can  she  be  asked  a  question  as  to 
any  ai  tides  written  by  her  husband. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y  :  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  ,luslir:o  MEI.I.OI;  :  Does  it  go  to  the  witness'  credit? 

Hi.  KIM  \i.v:  I  ask.d  her  .lid  she  see  any  articles  or  inanii- 
.srript  written  by  the  husband  ;  what  can  be  the  objection  to  that? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  relevancy? 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  I  want  to  know  whether  she  may  have  assisted 
in  their  corn  position. 

The  \VIIM>S:  I  wish  I  could  have  had  the  power  of  doing  so. 

'I  he   I.OIM.   CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   It   is  a  fact  that  I   daresay  Mrs. 

I  will  not,  deny.     We  know,  and  everybody  knows,  that 

Mr.  Iln,i;iNs  was  a  vi  ry  celebrated  public  writer,  and  a 

"Imirable    public    writer   he   was.     lie  wrote   under   the 

celebrated  name  of  JATOI:  UMVIIM,  ami  also  wrote  for  the  '  I'all 

Mull  Gazette.'' 

*  Ste  footnote,  ante  page  S~<2. 
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lord. 

Mr.  .Ill  '  '  "f  good. 

Mr.  .ln-tirc  M,  i!   H  purely   collateral  to 

inquiry. 

Dr.  K  I  in  1  will  not  p. 

Mr.  Tu  i  r  husband  took  vcr, 

Dr.   KFNK.M.V:  As  i 

whatc-,  :.ic  TiciiiioRXi:?— I  do 

•••  the  slig'.'- 

-Not  till'  Sligi: 

Di'l  yuii  know  Lady  TK'III;UI:NI-: '.' —  Vrs,  I  knew  her. 

Dili  you  have  any  conversitiou  with  her  on  tin'  expected 
arrival  of  her  son?— No,  1  never  saw  her  after  .she  left  1'aris,  I 
think,  to  speak  to. 

After  she  mine  to  KM;/!  mil  in  l.silTV — No,  1  did  not  866  her 
after  that. 

|->  amined  by  the  <  lODBT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  have  a  son  1  think  by  your 
tirst  marriage  named  JOHN?— Ye:,  ,|,,,,  -.,  Knv,  AKII  UliNN'ETT. 

I  see  in  more  than  one  letter  of  Lady  Doro  HIT'S  and  li- 
ft reference  to  KMILY  and  JoHSXT.     Who  are  they? — That  would 
lie  my  sun  and  myself. 

There  is  no  oilier  F.MII.Y  and  .loils'NV  in  the  family  except  you 
and  your  in?  I  think  those  are  the  only  two  members  of  the 
family. 

your   sou   JOHNNY  known    to    Kot.i.i: '.' — 1'erfectly  well, 
-•  iu  isfs  he  was  with  ne-  at  Old  Pitt  House,  my  father-in- 
law's  place,  Mr.  lii:\\i:n's.     My  son  was  there  with  me. 

\Vliile  IlOiiKi:  was  at  Knoyle? — Y'es. 

So  they  would  be  brought  into  contact  together  V — Yes. 

lluui'.i:  knew  your  sou  ? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

And  would  know  who  EMILY  and  JOHNNY  were? — Yes,  he 
would  kno'W  as  well  as  possible. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  reference  to  JOHNNY  is 


Major  HENRY  NANGLK,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 


MAJOR    NANGLK. 


You  are  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  NANC.LE,  the  lady  who  has  been 
ined  here  ? — The  second  son. 

Now  did  you,  Major  NAXGI.E,  know  ROGER  TICHBORNE  very 
well  'i — Perfectly. 

Was  he  a  companion  of  yours  iu  very  early  life  ? — lie  was. 

Where  was  that? — In  Paris. 

How  long  did  you  know  him  iu  Paris — for  how  many  years? 
— Something  like  nine  or  ten  years  consecutively. 

Do  you  remember  the  tutors  he  had  in  Paris  or  not? — I 
i, -member  one. 

Who  was  that? — JOLIVALT.  I  knew  that  he  had  others,  but 
I  did  not  know  them  personally. 

Do  you  remember  at  all  whether  he  went  at  any  time  to  school 
anywhere  in  Paris'.'  Have  you  any  reeollection  of  that? — I 
cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  I  believe  he  was 
•hool  for  a  very  short  time  indeed. 

Do  yon  remember  where?—!  think  it  was  at  Dri'ANLOiT's.  1 
think  his  mother  withdrew  him  suddenly,  at  all  events  shortly 
after  he  had  been  there. 

That  is  your  recollection  ? — Y 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  Paris,  or  had  you  left  before 
him,  or  how  was  that? — 1  left  before  him. 

*  Hero  the  bias  "f    the  .Tiidf;«  w;m  shown.  -ml    fur    Mr. 

HAWKINS,  what  Mr.   HAWKI  to  havo  Rut.  mil.  tmt    did   not. 

'I']..-  .lud-'n  i]<-\i-i  licl|.c,|  ih.-  l>.-ffiid:inl  in 


Du  yuii  remembei    going  to    :  ,  ^.iw  him, 

or  he  saw  you'.-  —  1  never  saw  him  at  1- 

You  knew  him  for  those  number  of  ytarj  in  Pan   :  whe; 

iin  '.' — At   ! 
I    believe  yum  i  mother   were  residing  at  Bath  for 

lime  ?  —  1'i. 

Did  you  know 'Mr.  Kor.r.RT  Ticm;  >i:xi:?— Very  well,  he  was 
my  nnele. 

Mrs.   Hoi'Kixsox.  did  you  know  her? — Xo;  I  think  yon 
Mrs.  HOI-KINMIX. 

—1  did  nut  know  any  lady  of  that  name. 
The    l.oiin   CHIEI    JUSTICE:    You   have   not   fixed  any  .1, 
IJath?— 1K1S  and  isl'.l. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI;I:Y  :   Were  you   very  intimate  with  him  then? 

ry. 

Were  you  const  intly   in   eaeh   ..|l,,-r'.s   company?      i 
together.     1  may  say  daily,  every  day. 

For  how   long  a  time  do  you  think? — 1   cannot   exactly  ic- 
member  the  length   of  time.     At  all  events  as  IOIIL 
there  v,  ily  met.     I  was  on  leave  at  the  time  from  my 

tent. 

J)o  you  remember  a  ball  there? — Perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  an  accident  that  happened  to  Sir  EDWARD 
DOOGHTT? — Perfectly,  I  was  present. 

That  is  clearly  in  your  mind? — Perfectly. 

Ami  caused  much  excitement  at  the  time  and  much  co;i 
lion?  -Yes. 

In  over  to  any  [.articular  place  hum  Hath  with 
or  used  you  to  eome  together? — 1  used  to  ride  < 
about  eight  miles  from  I!ath. 
•i  ley  Castle'/      Jfe*. 

Do  you  know  whether    l!ot;i:i:    went   with  yon?      I    d 
remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Were  you  at  that  time  paying  your  addresses  to  a  lady  \\  I. 
residing  there  ? — I  was. 

Whom  you  afterwards  married? — Whom  I  afterwards  married. 

Was  ROGKU  aware  of  that  fact? — He  was.     1  used  to  sp- 
him  about  it. 

You  made  a  confidant  of  him  as  two  young 
1  exactly. 

Was  he  aware  of  that? — Perfectly. 

That  you  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  these  visits? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JTSTICE  :  Whether  he  ever  went  with  you,  you 
do  not  remember? — I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  I  think  the  reference  is  1125.  Hi'1 
:  1127. 

At  any  time  do  you  remember  going  with   KouKR,  whi 
were  at  Hath,  to  a  tradesman's  ball? — 1  remember  tryin 
a  tradesman's  ball. 

Y'ou  went  as  far  a.s  the  door? — Certainly  not  farther. 

What  was  that  little  incident? — We  hail  been  dining  o 
gether  somewhere.     On  our  way  home  we  saw  the  Town  Hall 
brilliantly  illuminated.     We  heard  a  ball  was  going  on,  and  . 
and  asked  if  we  could  be  admitted.    The 
•'  N»,  this  i;i  a  ball  given  by  the  tradesmen  of   llatli,  yon  will 
allow  u-1,  into  your  society,  and  we  will  not  allow  you  into  ou 
We  had  a  good  joke  about  it,  and  it  was  a  t-iiug  talked  of  be 
us  for  some  time  after. 

Do  you  remem1  of  yours  being  on  a  visit  to  o 

(ins  of  Winchester? — It  was  the  .sister  of  the  ladv 
1  att erwards  married  —my  present  sister-in-law. 

Your  wife's  sister  ?- 

Who  was  she? — She  is  the  present  l.ady  CI:SXIXI;IIAM. 

Do  you  remember  her  being  on  a  visit  ? — She  was — Mr.-. 

Was  there  any  one  whom  she  introduced  to  Rout.i:?  Any  per- 
son knowing  French? — 1  can  only  tell  you  what  I  heard. 

You  do  not  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge? — No. 

Do  you  know  yourself  the  lady,  a  Miss  UAKKI:? — Perfectly. 

Do  you  know  that  she  was  introduced  to  I!IKU:I:? — Y'es,  I  know 
she  danced  with  him  all  the  evening,  because  she  was  the  only- 
person  in  the  house  who  could  speak  French. 

They  were  introduced  for  that  reason,  1  think  ? — Principally  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  year  was  this  in? — I  really 
cannot  tell  you,  my  lord.  It  was  somewhere  about  that  time— 
1818  or  1849 — somewhere  about  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  When  did  you  leave  Bath  ?  —I  left  iu 
1849. 

Then  it  must  have  been  about  1848  or  1849  that  this  occurred  ? 
— I  should  say  so. 

Now,  when  did  you  last  see  ROGER  TICIIBOKNE  ? — In  Bath  in 
L849. 

That  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  thoroughly,  so  that  if  he  were  alive  you 
would  be  able  to  recognise  him  again? — Without  doubt. 

Now  when  did  you  hear  of  the  Defendant  coining  forward  and 
claiming  this  TICUHORXE  Baronetcy  ? — There  were  ruiuoui  s  r< 
us.  1  should  say,  a  year  or  more  before  the  Defendant  actually 
appeared. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  this  country? — Yes,  isiiil. 

Where  were  you  at  that  time? — I  was  on  the  staff  at  Dublin,  or 
rather  at  the  Cnrragh. 

Nuw  did  you  get  leave  about  that  time?  After  that  do  \un 
remember  getting  leave,  in  February,  ISijs,  was  it? — Y'es,  I  got 
leave  in  the  winter  of  1868,  I  remember. 
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Having  heard  of  the  Defendant  coming  forward,  and  the  mat- 
ter being  talked  of,  did  you  seek  an  interview  with  him  or  receive 

ommunication  ? — I  received  no  communication  whatever. 
'What  did  you  do? — I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  appearance 
of  my  cousiu  ROGER  TICHUORXE  in  England,  and  heard  a  great 
many  adverse  opinions  as  to  his  identity;  I  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  pay  him  a  visit  without  giving  him  previous  notice,  in 
order  to  judge  for  myself  whether  he  was  the  HOGEU  TICHBORNE 
I  knew  or  not. 

Was  this  in  February,  1808? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
was. 

U  here  did  you  go  to? — I  went  to  Croydon. 
Was  that  Wellesley  Villas? — After  sonic  ditlieulty  I  found  out 
tin'  Defendant  was  living  at  Wellesley  Villas. 

W  hat  did  you  do? — First  of  all  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
ii,.     1   knocked  at  the  door.     A  man  opened  the  door  about  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  would  not  allow  me  any  further.     I  pushed 
the  door  open  and  went  in.     1  said  I  wished  to  see  my  cousin.     1 
ii.iwn  into  a  room  that  communicated  with  another  by  fold- 
ing doora,  which  were  shut,  and  gave  my  card  to  a  servant,  and 
begged  of  him  to  give  it  to  Sir  ROGER  TICIIIJORXE.     He  went  into 
the  other  room,  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  mumbling,  and  some 
subdued  talk.     The   servant  came  back  and  said  lie  was  very 
sorry,  but  he  wished  to  know  what  my  business  was.     1  said  my 
ss  was  simply  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  ROGER  TICIMJOKXE,  no 
other  business,     lie  went  back  two  or  three  times.     At  last  I  got 
iinl  went  in  of  my  own  accord,  from  one  room  into  the 
r,  where  I  found  myself  confronted  with  the  Defendant. 
What  was  on  your  card  at  that  time? — "Captain  NANGLE, 
Major  of  Brigade." 

You  found  yourself  confronted  with  the  Defendant,  what  hap- 
pened then? — I  said,  •'  ROGER,  do  not  you  know  me,"  and  he  did 
not  appear  ever  to  have  seen  me  before.  He  asked  me  if  my  name 
was  HESKY  or  WALTER.  My  brother's  name  being  WALTER,  I 
told  him  my  name  was  HENRY  ;  and  he  said,  "  If  you  come  to 
see  me  in  a  friendly  spirit,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  conver- 

.1  with  you,  but  if  otherwise  I  must  request  you  to  leave." 
What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  said,  how  could  I  otherwise  come 
but  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  see  my  cousin  whom  1  had  known  so 
intimately  in  former  years.  Seeing  that  by  my  manner  I  was  in  fact 
attempting  to  conciliate  him,  he  helped  to  take  off  my  overcoat, 
and  immediately  asked  me  to  join  him  and  his  family  at  lunch, 
which  I  accepted.  Whilst  lunch  was  being  got  ready  he  beguiled 
the  time  by  showing  me  a  mass  of  affidavits  made  out  by  his  parti- 
zana.  I  read  over  a  few  ;  they  were  not  very  interesting,  so  I  gave 
it  up.  Kventually  we  lunched,  and  on  my  leaving  he  presented  j 
me  with  a  cigar  case. 

Had  you  no  conversation  ? — Yes,  we  had  lots  of  conversation. 
That  is  more  important? — He  told  me  about  the  wreck. 
1  want  you  to  try  and  remember  the  conversation? — I  think  I 
do  perfectly.    lasked  him  the  leading  question.    laskedhow  was 
it  that  he  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  '  Bella.'     He  told  me  he 
did  not  exactly  know  the  particulars  of  it,  as  he  went  on  board 
the  '  Bella'  drunk,  and  was  di  link  the  whole  time  he  was  on  board. 
1  asked  him  how  long  it  was.     He  said  somewhere  about  three  or 
four  days;    that  he  was  picked  up  by  a  boat,  and  after  being 
i  about  for  some  time  a  ship  picked  him  up,  which  took  him 
into  the  port  of  Melbourne. 

Did  he  at  that  time  tell  you  the  name  of  the  ship? — He  did 
not ;    but  he  told  me  there  were  two  sailors  picked  up  at  the 
whom  he  was  quite  ready  to  produce  if  the  case  came 
to  trial. 

.Just  repeat  that? — That  he  could  produce  two  sailors  who  were 
e  time  as  he  was,  and  he  was  prepared  to  bring 
:orward  as  evidence  in  case  of  a  trial. 

I  )o  you  remember,  is  that  the  substance  of  what  passed  between 
you? — Then  he  related  to  me  what  happened  at  Melbourne,  his 
falling  in  with  a  horsebreaker,  ami  going  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  he  lived  as  kind  of  head  man  at  the  stables,  or 
•  if  that  kind  ;  and  he  said  that  ho  never  would  have 
left  Australia  had  he  been  prepared  for  the  opposition  which  did 
meet  him  on  his  return  to  England. 

1  ? — Yes. 

Do  •.  ''IT  while  reading  the  affidavit;; — were  they  read 

or  did  you  read  them  to  yourself  ? — He  pointed  out  promi- 
nent parts,  and  I  read  them. 

flu   y"i  reinemb.T  the  word  "  1'aris  "  I  mss   in 

one  of  the  affidavits — tin;  stay   in  1'aris — do  you,  or  do  you  not 

icr? — 1  do  not. 

<>,  an;  .illusion  to  his   having  been   in  1'aris? — I  do  not  think 
any  of  which  he  read  which  bore  on  that. 

ii'T. :  Diil  any  conversation  arise  as  to  it? 
.nlant  and  niy.vlf  a  great  deal.      lasked  him 
lid  not  remember  our  youthful  days  when  we  used  to  swim 
uiirli'  !  i  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Serj'Miit  I'ARKY  :  What  did  he  say? — He  made  ju>  reply.   [ 

if  he  re m '  ..all   theatre  at  the  top  of  the 

took  Km, F.I:  and  I  one  morning,  where 

we  were  intensely  amused  by  a  piece:  which  had  :t  great  run. 
What  was  it  called? — '  Les  1'ilules  du  Diable,'  it  had  an  cnor- 
i  nn  in  Paris,  and  was  particularly  suited  to  youngsters.    lie 

i  or  heard  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  anything  further  that  was  said  about  1'aris  ? 
!  all. 

:    What    il.te    did    }on    ask    hie 


asked  him  if  he  knew  my  elder  brother,  who  has  been  in  Hungary 
for  the  last  sixteen  year.;,  he  said,  '•  Oh  yes  ;  "  I  said,  "  where  did 
you  see  him  last,"  he  said,  "  in  Canterbury."  My  brother  wa.-j 
never  in  Canterbury  in  his  life,  that  I  know  as  a  certainty. 

How  long  has  he  been  away? — Since  the  Crimean  war. 

Mr. Serjeant  PARRY:  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — GEORGE. 

That  is  all  you  remember  of  what  occurred  then  ;  do  you  re- 
member anything  about  the  Defendant's  account  or  mode  of  speak- 
ing ? — Perfectly.  When  France  was  alluded  to  in  our  conversa- 
tion he  put  on  a  decided  French  accent,  which  surprised  me  very 
much. 

What  had  he  in  his  accent  up  to  the  time  of  France  being  men- 
tioned?— 1" ure  English.  I  will  not  say  pure,  rather  impure  ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  English. 

Did  you  notice  that  particularly  ? — I  did. 

You  were  aware  that  ROGER  spoke  French  only  for  a  long 
period  of  his  life,  always  with  a  French  accent? — Always,  we  never 
spoke  anything  but  French  together. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  and  he  ? — Always. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Both  at  Bath  and  Paris  ? — Yes  ;  I  never 
spoke  a  word  of  English  to  him  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Did  you  speak  to  the  Defendant  in  French 
or  test  him  at  all? — I  said  a  few  words,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand them. 

Do  you  remember  what  they  were? — Something  trivial. 

At  that  interview  did  the  Defendant  ask  you  at  any  time  any- 
thing about  yourself,  or  about  his  former  companionship  with 
you  'i — Nothing. 

lie  never  alluded  to  it? — Never  alluded  to  it  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Never  asked  you  a  single  qxiestion  about  it? — Not  one. 

Were  you  married  before  ROGER  TICHBORNE  left  England  ? — 
Oh  no,  not  for  a  great  many  years  afterwards. 

He  never  alluded  to  the  lady  whom  you  spoke  of  at  Bath  ? — 
Never. 

You  were  on  your  way,  were  you  not,  to  Folkestone,  at  that 
time  ? — I  was  ;  I  went  to  Folkestone  for  two  or  three  days  to  see 
my  children  who  were  there. 

Did  you  say  anything  at  all,  or  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
your  returning  ? — I  told  him  after  1  had  been  to  Folkestone  for  a 
couple  of  days  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  again  on  my  way 
to  town.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Ireland,  but  if  1  promised 
to  return  in  a  couple  of  days  he  would  put  off  his  journey. 

Were  you,  as  far  as  manners  went,  quite  friendly  with  him 
during  this  interview? — 1  was  to  all  appearance. 

What  was  your  motive  for  having  another  interview  with  him  ? 
— The  fact  was,  I  was  very  much  amused  at  the  whole  thing.  I 
had  nothing  very  particular  to  do,  and  I  thought  I  might  just  as 
well  amuse  myself  a  second  time  on  my  way  back,  so  I  wrote  to 
him  from  Folkestone,  or  telegraphed  to  say  I  would  be  at  Croy- 
don by  a  certain  day,  and  he  sent  back  a  telegram,  which  I  have 
in  my  pocket,  to  say  that  he  would  see  me,  or  words  to  that  effect 
— an  ordinary  thing. 

When  did  you  go  back  again  ? — I  went  back  about  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards,  and  was  received  by  him  in  the  first  instance. 
Here  is  the  thing  (handing  telegram  to  learned  Counsel).  After 
I  had  been  there  a  short  time,  who  should  present  himself  but 
Mr.  HOLMES,  and  Mr.  HOLMES  put  on  a  very  cordial  manner 
with  me,  and  began  to  ask  me  a  great  many  questions,  none  of 
which  it  suited  me  to  answer. 

What  were  those  questions? — Connected  with  ROGER'S  previous 
existence  in  Paris,  and  so  on. 

Tell  us  something  of  them — give  us  an  idea  of  the  questions, 
perhaps  you  can  recall  them? — He  asked  me  questions  as  to  how 
long  I  was  with  him  in  Paris;  if  I  knew  him  so  intimately  as  I 
was  supposed,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  remember  anything  exactly 
that  he  asked  me.  At  all  events,  there  were  some  questions  that 
I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  answer.  It  was  a  case  of  pump — pump- 
ing me. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  other — what  went  on  further  ? — Then 
he  observed,  "  There  is  a  very  strong  likeness  between  the  De- 
fendant and  yourself."  I  said  he  did  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said  that? — Yes. 

Did  he  say  exactly  in  what  the  likeness  consisted? — The  ex- 
pression of  countenance  ;  he  did  not  say  figure. 

Not  the  figure,  that  could  not  have  been  ? — No. 

Now  did  you  go  on  ?  Was  the  Defendant  present  at  this  time  ? 
— He  was  present. 

When  all  these  questions  were  being  asked? — Mr.  Hoi. MI  : 
asked  me,  among  other  things,  whether  I  was  not  convinced  of 
the  Defendant's  identity.  1  said  that  was  a  question  I  was  not 
prepared  to  answer.  In  fact,  I  left  the  house  without  giving  them 
any  clue  as  to  what  my  conviction  was,  or  was  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  see  the  Defendant  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation 
with  the  Defendant  that  you  recollect  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  has  had  none  yet.  This  was 
with  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  meant  further  as  regards  the  first  inter- 
view. On  the  second  interview  did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
the  Defendant? — -Yes;  I  forget,  whet  her  I  lunched  with  him.  1 
think  not.  We  had  a  conversation  about  different  things  con- 
nected with  the  family. 
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.  iiat  they  were?— I  e.in  only  remember  thai  I  got  un- 

i  flit. 
I  \\i  u  yon  conld  given*  (DOM of  the  qm 

matter  ot   eoiirse.  In-   knew  all  my  rou^ins.  the  ladie< 

i.incil    here    to-day,   and    knew    :il!    about    their 

children,   and    so  mi.      lli>    said   lio    remembered   them    by    name. 

liut  iliil  not  exactly  know  uf  what  their  family  COnsUtt  il,  nr  wh.  ri' 

they  liveil.      It  was  very  vague,  the  whole   tiling. 

Can  you  remember  anything  clsc.ap  -  'icstion  or  answer 

that  he  gave  you? — On  tin-  of  my  tirst  Interview,  and 

I  toM  him  what  my  Clirislian   nam 

l.:nly  Tirili:oi;\T.  had  written  to  him,  calling uic  Captain  WALIKI: 
NAN".;LI:,  e\idently  taking  me  for  WALITM:. 

The  Defendant? — That  is  on  ti  n  of  my  first  interview 

I   in-. -ntioncd  my  Christian  name.     When  I  saw  1 
labouring  under  minppnhenaion  I  saiil,  "My   name  is   HLXI:Y, 
ami  my  brother'!  WAI.TKI:."     He  took  me  for  WALTER. 

WALIKI:  was  intimate  with  ROOM  ai  well?— Perfectly,  in 
Paris. 

Do  you  rfinemliev  his  laying  Anything  to  you  about  his  wife 
when  lie  first  mariieil  her'.' — He  told  me  he  had  married  a  pels. MI 
out  in  Australia  without  giving  her  the  slightest  clue  as  to  who 
he  was. 

Did  he  say  how  long  he  kept  her  in  ignorance  ? — Until  he 
proclaimed  himself  as  the  htir  to  the  Tiaii'.oitst:  baronetcy. 
Then  he  informed  her  that  he  was  Sir  RO<;EK  TlciiuuiWE. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  seeing  an  advertisement  when  he 
was  speaking  about  this? — I  do  not  remember. 

Now,  Major  N.vxtii.E,  is  this  all  you  recollect  of  the  interview 
that  you  had  with  him  ? — I  think  I  have  told  you  everything 
tint  1  know. 

Had  you  formed  any  opinion  at  all  when  you  saw  him? — The 
instant  I  saw  the  Defendant  I  saw  at  once  he  could  not  be  my 
cousin,  without  exchanging  a  syllable  with  him. 

Did  yoii  retain  that  opinion  after  your  two  interviews? — My 
opinion  was  then  stronger,  and  is  now  stronger  still. 

That  he  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORXE  ? — That  he  is  not  ROGER 
TICHBORXE. 

Will  you  give  us  some  of  the  reasons  that  you  have  for  that? 
— Certainly  ;  KOGKI:  TicilBORXE  whom  I  knew  was  very  slim,  very 
delicate,  long  neck,  drooping  shoulders,  a  very  care  worn  expression 
of  countenance,  sallow  complexion,  black  hair,  very  lank,  and  in 
the  habit  of  knocking  it  off  his  head  *  ;  it  was  very  rebellious,  and 
not  a  particle  of  curl. 

As  regards  his  manners? — A  perfect  gentleman.  His  tone  of 
yoice  was  very  soft  and  melodious. 

The  Defendant's  tone  of  voice,  you  have  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  that  ? — Is  just  the  reverse. 

In  this  second  interview  you  had,  did  he  speak  in  the  French 
accent  to  you? — lie  did  occasionally,  when  Paris  was  touched 
on. 

When  Paris  was  touched  on  he  turned  himself  to  the  French 
language  ? — Yes. 

Air.  Justin1  MI:I.I.OI::  Did  In'  use  a  French  word,  or  only  a 
8triiliL;e  aeeent  ?  —  Not  a  single  Fivnrh  word. 

Mr.  Seij.-.int  l'.\i:i:\  :  1  do  not  know  whether  you  noticed  your 
friend,  K.nni:  TlCHBORNE,  sullieieiitly  to  tell  us  about  his 
hands? — 1  know  his  hands  were  very  thin,  and  inclined  to  be 
bony. 

You  never  heard  of  the  thumb  being  out  of  order  ? — Never. 

Or  notice  anything  of  the  kind? — Never. 

Do  yon  know  anything  about  tattoo  marks  at  all? — I  know 
from  hearsay,  and  have  known  for  a  great  many  years  that  he 
was.  1  never  saw  them. 

Before  this  Defendant  appeared  to  claim  the  baronetcy,  had 
you  heard  of  that  ? — Yes,  1  had. 

From  whom? — Members  of  my  family,  more  than  once. 

I  do  not  understand  that  yon  ever  saw  them  yourself? — Xever. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  had  any  conversation 
yourself  with  !!OI;KI:  as  to  his  being  tattooed? — I  think  I  had. 

How  was  that? — I  did  not  like  to  say  so.  I  am  almost  certain 
UOIIKI:  himself  told  me  he  was  tattooed. 

Mr.  .lustii'.'  MKLI.OK:  Told  you  what? — That  he  bore  tattoo 
marks. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AUi'.Y  :  You  have  spoken  of  the  colour  of  Ro>.i:i:'s 
hair?— Black. 

When  you  first  saw  the  Defendant  did  you  notice  the  colour 
ul  his  hair  at  all '! — Much  lighter  than  it  is  now. 

Aie  you  quite  SUIT  of  that? — Peifeetly  certain. 

Was  it  lank,  or  curly,  or  how  ? — It  was  not  exactly  curly;  it 
had  a  decided  wave  in  it. 

Did  you  see  him,  .Major  Naxiil.E,  at  the  last  Trial  ?— Yes,  con- 
stantly. 

Did  you  notice  the  colour  of  his  hair  then  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Having  seen  him  in  February,  l*(iS,  when  your  two  interviews 
took  | >lace,  did  you  notice  the  colour  of  his  hair?— It  had  con- 
Mderably  darkened. 

Did  you  see  him  many  times  at  the  last  Trial? — I  should  think 
sixty  or  seventy  times. 

That  is  quite  enough.  Did  you  notice  at  all  whether  the  hair 
at  all  changed  during  those  times  ? — Yes.  I  did  particularly. 

What  did  you  notice? — I  noticed  it  got  darker  and  darker  u.s 
the  Trial  proeeeded. 

•  I['HIIII!IIF:M.'*  i'M'--t  *  Hi,  wln.io  portrait  iqinoars   iu   the 
tiun,  i>:igu  •!'.!,  has  this  same   pe  ulinnty. 


^-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEALY. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  at  all  that  he  was  at  that 
Fivnrh  :;.'h,iol,or  is  it  mere  hearsay? — I  heard  it  from  my  mother, 
who  knew  all. 

1 1  is  mm-  ,  Perfectly  hearsay.     I  do  not  even  know 

ehool  W..B. 

Did  you  know  .lui.ix  ALT  ?  —  I  knew  JoUVALT. 

Was  he  your  tutor? — No. 

Now,  tho.,e  rides  that  you  took  to  Farley  Castle,  as  I  under- 
stand v,m.  you  always  took  them  alone?— I  do  noi  believe  1  ever 
actually  rode  to  Farley.  You  mean  riding  on  horse-back? 

You  went  alone? — 1  went  alone;  sometimes  my  brother  went 
with  me. 

Is  there  one  atom  of  truth  in  the^BOggMtion  that  Koill  I:  TlCH- 
IIOKNI:  ever  went  with  you  to  Farley  Castle?— I  am  almost  certain 
that  lie  never  did. 

The  suggestion  is  entirely  false? — I  will  not  say  that. 

Entirely  untrue? — I  will  not  say  that  either:  to  the  beat  of 
my  recollection  KO<;I:I:  did  not  aeeomp-my  me  in  my  visit  to 
Farley  Castle. 

You  are  quite  sure  he  never  accompanied  you  on  several  occa- 
sions •> — [  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  accompanied  me  once  or 
whether  he  did  not  accompany  me. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  he  ever  went  with  you  ? — I 
am  not. 

Is  not  the  tendency  of  your  recollection  that  he  did  not? — It 
is  not. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  your  recollection  ? — That  it  is  peife,  1 1 y 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

If  he  went  with  you.  you  would  remember  introducing  him  at 
Farley  Castle? — Decidedly.  I  imagine  I  should. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  he  ever  was  within  a  mile  of 
Farley  Castle  in  his  life  with  you? — With  me? 

Yes  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

You  have  forgotten,  is  that  what  I  am  to  understand? — 1  have 
forgotten  whether  he  ever  went  with  me  to  Farley  Castle  or 
whether  he  did  not. 

Do  not  you  know  that  he  did  not? — I  do  not. 

Y'ou  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  ascertaining  since  now 
and  the  last  Trial  whether  he  ever  was  there  or  not? — I  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  refresh  my  recollection  on  the 
subject. 

Did  you  hear  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  on  that 
subject?— At  the  last  Trial  ? 

Yes? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  read  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  ?  —I  may  have, 
but  I  really  forget. 

Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  suggested  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  you  on  those  expeditions,  and  he  said 
No  ?— That  the  Defendant  said  "  No"? 

A  Jrnoi: :  Will  you  give  us  the  page? 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :  Page  11^1.  "I  suggest  to  yoti  more  than  one 
expedition  which  would  be  intere:  ting,  as  you  were  young  at  the 
time.''  First  the  Defendant  begins: — "The  CLAIMANT:  You  are 
speaking  of  .Major.  Of  course  he  was  not  Major  then. — The 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  Von  are  quite  right — he  was  a  young 
man  ;  still  he  was  old  enough,  as  1  suggest  to  you,  to  have  a  lady 
love.  Canyon  recollect? — The  CLAIMANT  :  1  told  you  I  do  not 
remember  being  there  at  all. — The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  I  sug- 
gest to  you  more  than  one  expedition  which  would  be  interesting, 
as  you  were  young  at  the  time.  It  is  going  back  a  great  many 
years,  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  has  an  interest  for 
nineteen.  We  recognise  the  ashes  of  our  former  flame  in  old 
age? — The  CLAIMANT:  I  am  listening  to  you,  and  when  you 
have  done  I  want  to  understand  what  you  mean. — The  SOLI 
GEXEKAL  :  Can't  you  tell  me  whether  you  went  more  than  once.  I 
will  ask  you  about  it  if  you  can  remember? — The  CLAIMANT  :  It 
so  happens  that  I  do  not  remember  his  being  there  at  all. — The 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  And  you  do  not  remember  making  expedi- 
tions with  him  to  see  the  young  lady? — The  CLAIMANT:  No,  I 
do  not — The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  :  liut  supposing  it  happened, 
should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  you  had  forgotten  it? — The 
CLAIMANT:  Well,  1  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  for- 
gotten it  if  it  did  happen. — The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  Then  I 
suppose  you  are  tolerably  certain  then  that  it  did  not  happen  ? — 
'1  he  CLAIMANT:  Well,  probably,  1  have  very  great  confidence 
that  it  did  not  happen." 

Hearing  that  read,  have  you  made  no  inquiries  to  see  whether 
the  Defendant  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  answer  he  gave? — No, 
I  have  not,  lie  might  have  accompanied  me  once  or  twice,  but 
really  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Read  the  whole  of  that. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.V  :  I  will. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.U'.UY  :  The  Defendantsays,  "  I  do  not  remember 
being  there  at  all." 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :   I  will  read  any  part  you  like. 

You  have  told  us  to-day  about  a  lady  dancing  with  him.  You 
give  us  three  years.  Are  you  able  to  say  in  what  year? — That  is 
all  hearsay. 

It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  tell  my  friend  it  was  hearsay,  and  not 
to  answer  it  a.s  you  did? — I  think  1  gave  him  to  understand  that 
it  was. 

I  did  not  hear  it? — I  think  I  gave  Serjeant  PARKY  to  under- 
stand ab  mt  his  being  introduced  to  the  present  Lady  Ct'XMXG- 
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HAM  and  dancing  with  her,  was  not  a  matter  I  knew,  but  only 
hearsay. 

I  did  not  understand  you  ? — I  think  I  did. 

Humours,  you  say,  reached  you  before  lie  arrived  in  England. 
From  whom  did  they  come? — Through  my  family. 

Were  you  aware  of  persons  being  out  in  Australia  inquiring 
after  him ''. — At  first  the  idea  was  that  he  was  not  in  Australia, 
thst  he  was  somewhere  else. 

Whether  Australia  or  somewhere  else,  were  you  aware  from 
your  family  when  you  received  these  rumours,  that  persons  were 
there  on  his  track? — No. 

How  did  the  rumours  come,  were  they  conveyed  in  letters  or 
telegrams,  or  what? — It  was  merely  a  subject  of  conversation  with 
my 'family.  I  had  heard  that  Sir  ROGER  had  turned  up  unex- 
pectedly iu  Australia,  or  at  least  a  person  calling  himself  so.  He 
made  us  all  very  anxious. 

Cannot  you  give  us  any  idea  at  all  from  whom  these  rumours 
came ''. — From  my  mother  and  sisters. 

I  know  that,  but  from  whom  they  came  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
water? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Did  you  hear  the  name  of  MACKENZIE  connected  with  those 
rumours  ? — Never  until  the  Trial  commenced. 

Or  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  HACKEK? — I  never  heard  that  in  , 
my  life. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  that  time  at  Bath? — Sir  ROGEI:  ? 

Yes?— Never. 

That  as  I  understand  from  you  was  in  1*19  ?— 1819. 

When  you  came  down  to  see  him  at  Croydon,  did  you  say, 
"  UO.,I:R,  I  am  your  cousin,  you  will  not  refuse  to  see  me''? — 
Yes,  words  to  that  effect.  I  said,  "Do  not  you  remember  me? 
I  am  your  cousin,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

There  was  some  difficulty  about  your  getting  in? — Very  great, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  my  having  .sent  my  card  in. 

II  id  you  heard  from  any  of  your  family  at  that  time  that  there 
were  overdue  bills  of  his  in  England? — I  never  heard  a  word 
about  it. 

When  you  s,iid  that  to  him  did  he  not  siy,  "  I  am  not  aware  I 
ever  refused  to  see  you"? — He  might  have  said  it,  1  do  not  re- 
member it,  at  all  events  he  had  refused  to  see  me  because  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  I  was  admitted  into  his  presence.  The 
servant  told  me  to  the  effect  that  he  had  declined  to  see  me 
In-  knew  exactly  what  my  business  was. 

That  would  be  consistent  with  what  1  have  suggested? — 
Precisely. 

You  say  th.it  lie  may  have  said,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
."  Did  you  not  then  walk  up  and  shake 
hands  with  him? — I  shook  hands  with  him. 

U'as  not  his  wife  present  then? — No. 

She  (Mini-  into  the  room  soon  after? — Yes  ;  he  said,  "[will 
•'t  you  to  I.ady  Tic •iir.or.SE."  He  rang  the  bell,  iind  she 
came  down  and  we  had  lunch. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? — An  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  tell  me  whether,  during  that  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours,  you  made  up  your  mind  that  he  was  genuine 
or  false  ? — I  must  tell  you  I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  first  that 
he  was  false. 


From  the  first  moment? — In  the  first  instance. 

Did  you  express  a  wish  to  see  his  children  before  you  left? — 
Yes,  and  very  nice  children  they  were. 

Did  you  put  them  on  your  knee  and  kiss  them  ? — No,  no ; 
ceitainly  not. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Convinced. 

Did  you  promise  to  come  and  dine  with  him  again  ? — I  promised 
to  see  him  again. 

Promised  to  come  and  dine  ? — No. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  come  and  dine '! — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  your  return  from  Folkestone,  you  did 
not  dine  with  him  ? — I  did  not.  I  never  dined  with  him  in  my 
life. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  second  time? — A  very  short  time, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

And  did  you  smoke  and  have  wine? — We  had  some  biscuits  and 
a  glass  of  sherry. 

That  was  the  first  time  ? — The  second. 

Had  you  some  on  the  first  occasion? — We  had  lunch. 

Yuu  said  he  made  you  a  present  of  a  cigar-case,  or  lent  you  a 
cigar-case? — He  made  me  a  present  of  a  cigar-case,  which  he 
filled  with  cigars,  and  inside  was  the  crest  of  the  TICHUOUNE'S,  with 
his  initials. 

You  accepted  it,  all  the  time  believing  he  was  an  impostor  ? — I 
accepted  it  as  a  curiosity. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Have  you  got  it?— My  mother  has  got  it.  I 
have  presented  it  to  the  TICIIIIOKNK  family  now. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Now,  on  either  of  those  occasions  did  he  ask 
you  one  single  question  ? — A  single  quc&tion  ? 

Yes  ? — As  to  what  ? 

Any  questions  about  your  early  life? — Certainly  not,  not  one, 
he  did  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  who  1  was,  or 
anything  about  me. 

Now,  have  you  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  ROGER  TICHBOP.NE  ? 
— I  have. 

What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  colour  of  his  hair  was? 

—  Almost  black. 

Did  the  Defendant  in  no  way  remind  you  of  RoGEHTlCHBORNE? 

—  In  no  way.       , 

In  no  way  whatever? — In  no  way  whatever. 

Either  by  gesture,  or  voice,  or  movement,  or  action  of  any  kind? 
— In  neither  of  those  peculiarities. 

To  yonr  mind  he  presented  a  complete  eontiast  to  the  Ri",i:i: 
that  you  knew? — A  most  complete  contrast. 

You  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  other  people's  delu- 
sions on  that  matter,  I  suppose? — Very  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Justice  Mr.i.un;  :  At  the  time  you  were  acquainted  with 
I 'n •iiiiOKXK  at  Bath,  and  the  last  time  you  s  iw  him.  how 
was  he,  with  regard  to  yourself,  iu  point  of  size  ? — I  think  ho 
i  little  shorter  than  I  was — we  were  the  same  age. 

Was  he  as  thin  as  you  are? — Thinner.  I  was  much  stouter 
then  than  I  am  now. 

He  was  thinner  than  you  are  now? — Much  thinner. 

You  have  spoken  of  his  falling  shoulders,  how  was  he  as  regards 
his  chest? — Very  narrow  indeed. 

[Adjourned  till  to  morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.] 


FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY.— KIMI-AY.  JI-NK  i>7,  1873. 

THE  appearance  of  Miss  Wi;u>  this  morning  in  Court  attracted  no  little  attention.  This  lady  is  a  nun.  She  was  attired  in  the 
white  and  black  garb  of  the  sisters  of  "  '/'/,,  Order  »/  tin  <,',„„/  s/,,/,1,, ,-,/";  and  wore  suspended  from  her  neck  a  large  silver  heart. 
Her  evidence  really  proved  nothing.  She  was  produced  simply  to  create  a  melodramatic  effect,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  sorely  wounded  by  an  insinuation  of  Dr.  KENKAI.Y,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  nun  ;:s  a  witness  out  of  a  convent.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  not  rai  lady,  like  all  the  others  for  the  Clown,  was  a  moie  than  willing  witno-s.  Some  evidence 

iven   relating   to  the  Brighton  Card  Cd*e  ;  and  the  farce  was  gone  through  of  proving  that  the  < 'laimant  was  not  il.\Ml',  a 

:cr  which  he  never  assumed.  This  is  analogous  to  the  '  Osprey  '  of  (In  ton  ;.  and  t  ' .iptain  (  '  \  KMICII  \i;i,'s  '  ( Isprev.'  Captain 
U'AI.TKI:  NANGI.K  was  quit"  as  "  strong  ''  a  witness  a.s  his  brother.  He  also  produced  his  "  caricature  "  of  TICIII;OI;NK,  painted  up  to 

mlike  the  ( 'lain  iljle.  He  antithesised  Mrs.  NAXULE'S  remark,  that  the  Defendant's  head  was  stuck  on  to  his  shoulders 

"like  a  tur:.  h-claring  that  Km, Kit's  shoulders  went  suddenly  down  ••  like  a  champagne  bottle."  He  also  agreed  with  the 

other  family  witnesses,  that  dining  the  late  Trial,  the  hair  of  the  Defendant  grew  darker  and  darker  day  by  day.  "There  is,  as  a 
ride,"  s'iys  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  the  summary  writer  for  the  /luih/  T<  l/</n//>li,  ''one  comic  witness  each  day  ;  and  the  comedian  of  this  day 

ie.  Mr.  JKIIKMIAII  HKAI.KY,  keeper  of  the  Clonmel  Club  billiard  tallies  ami  racquet  courts.  Clonmel,  the  witness  deposed,  was 
distant  from  CaSir  '  eight  Oirisli  moilcs,'  and  I,'"  to  drive  over  to  play  at  racquet  and  billiards.  lie  was  not  a  good  player 

at  either,  and  his  accent  w  I'lay.  It  was  lik  hurdy-gurdy  players,  although  whether  the  accent  of 

a  hurdy-gurdy  player  h  or  an  Italian  a  .'lined  to  state,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  classical  scholar. 

••avity  with  which  this  answer  was  given  provoked  roars  of  laughter.     Indeed,  Mr.  HKAI.KY  himself  was — like  his  predecessor,  Mr. 

person  in  court  who  seemed  to  sec  nothing  comical  in   his   own   evidence.      He   had  booked  HOOI.K'S  account  to  Mr. 

'TlSIIBCRX,'  as  his  In-other   olli-a-rs  called   him  'Tish.'     He  had  seen  KIHIKI:  play  billiards,  but  had  never  noticed  anything  peculiar 

about  his  thumb.    He  had,  however,  seen  a  blue  mark  on  his  arm,  and  had  noticed  it  more  than  once,    lie  was  positive  he  had  seen  it, 

he  explained  in  cross-examination,  inasmuch  as  he  had  often  stood  as  near  to  '  Mr.  TISHWKX  '  as  he  was  now  standing  to  this   '  SUIT 

;:  here.'     '1  his  prompt  and  naive  reply  sufficiently  baffled  the  learned  Counsel  who  was  conducting  the  cross-examination,  and 

Mr.  HEALEY  left  the  box,  like  Mr.  COYNE,  in  triumph  ;  having  given  his  quota  of  testimony  to  the  tattoo  marks,  and  having  also 

stated  with  a  most  marked  emphasis  that  the  '  Sir  RAIJOEF:  Tirjip/ip.NF. '  he  saw  before  him  was  '  not  at  all  the  jintleman  he  knew  at 

/'•i 

(  lonmcl. 

Hi  ,  I)  [ritirin  iii.in  at  Stonyhur,,t.     A,  tin.,  i.;  probably  the  last  occasion  on 

:"ive  part  e,   we  think  it  well  to  insert,  hrre  Mr.  llowm'.s  account  of  this  Co 

where  all  wsenis  peaceful  tul  without,  and  all  i  ,Mid  treachery  and  cuuning  within. 
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A  <         .  •  Dg  in  Kugland  in  tho  ni: 

poueMing  a  large  property  I  :  ing  the 

•i  curious  interest,  j 

;  y  nuian  of  it  that  makes  us  prick  up  our 
.  .mil  prepare  to  inquire  and  tu  v.  ..n.lrr.  At  all 
i  tho  aimal  .  tlio  history 

I   oi  this  most  subtle  ami  distinguished  ( tnlor  itself, 
this  was  and   has  boon  long  tbo  effect  on   m».     \Viion   years  ago   I 
•.suits'  Coll.  :v hurst,  my  curiosity  was  | 

.  of  J'.N  un  -  I,,.V.>I.A  erect-  i 
TO — tho  I 

.    .  in  tin' 

dark  uuuals  of  thi>  Inquisition  ;   which  had  in 
every  country  and  city — into  tin)  cabinets  and  councils  uf  all  kings  ; 

p  'litical  pn-.vcr  ol    K.irope, 

th)  vast  lands  of   India  and   America,  and  inoulii  nations  in 

it*  designs;  of  tbat  Order  so  awful  in  history,  for  its  peculiar  poll -y, 

d  its  talent,  comiug  out  into  tbo   face  of  tbo  English 

I i»)  full  blaze  of  tho  freest  opinion,  into  tho  very  midst  of 

ilous    and  searching  .scrutiny   of    Protestant   sectaries  — was   a 

phenomenon  worthy  of  close  attention.     One  was  curious  to  soo 

•ystom   of   action  these   I'rotous-liko    \ ••.  1  ;    what 

were  tbo  political  Uld  social  maxims  they  profossedly  hold;  by  what 

:ud  linos  of  sympathy,  or  at  least,  of  accordance,  they  sought  t" 

.  "•.  with  a  population  alive  with  the  spirit  of  i 

in  all  :  in  religion,  in  commerce,  and  in  government.     Ac- 

cordingly, Mrs.  HOWITT  and  myself  took  the  opportunity,  on  mir  way 
'-it  tiiis  interesting  place.  We  went  thither  from 
ISlackhurn,  where  we  were  spending  a  short  time  with  our  ! 
and  found  it  a  delightful  drive  of  ton  miles,  principally  along  Kibhlcs- 
dale,  in  which  Stonyhurst  is  . •  ituat  ->l.  After  proceeding  about  two aud 
a  half  milos  north  of  lilac kb urn,  Hi  >uo  of  tbo  finest  and  most 

re   valos  in   England,   opened   upon  us,  with  Stonyhurst  con- 
spicuous ou  tho  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  lino  elevation  amidst 
The  building  has  a  noble  and  commanding  aspect,  worthy 
ituation.     It  was,  apparently,  about  throe  or  four  mil":;  distant, 
and  I  suppose,  was  not  much  more;  one  of  the  Jesuits  aftcrw:i, 

mat  they  considered   it  by  tho  footpath,  a  pretty  direct  line,  to 
dies  botwoun  btonyhurst  and   Blackburn;  but  tho 
carriage   road   is  very  circuitous,  holding  down   tho  valley  as  far  as 
Whalley,  and  then  along  winding  lanes  through   Mitton  ;  80  that  it 
proves  a  good  ton  milos.     Hut  whoever  takes  tho  drive,  will  not  think 
it  one  yard   too  much;  a   more  delightful  one  can  rarelv  bo  found. 
From  tho   tirst  opening  of  this  splendid  Vale,  you  have   Stonyhurst 
lying  full  in  view;   Uibehester,   tho  celebrated  Koman  station  to  the 
left  in  tho  level  of  the  valley ;  down  tho  Valo  to  tho  north-east,  you 
have  the  Castle  of  Clithoroo,  staudingou  its  bold  ami  abrupt  eminence  ; 
you  wind  along  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  Vale,  with  tho  Kibble 
,  'Hi  on  your  left,  and  above  you  ou  your  right,  woods  and  cottages 
with   their  little  enclosures,  the  ruins  of  \Vhalley  Abbey  como  in  vijw, 
'lid  tho   bare  and   cloud-mottled  heights  of   I'oudlo-hill. 
•i  \Vhalley  Abbey,  made  so  familiar  to  the  publie  by  ]>r. 
WuitTAKBB'a  history,  are   still   very  extensive  aud   picturesque.     Old 
walls  mingled  with  largo  trees;  largo  windows  here  and  there  visible, 
ng  their  tracery  ;  a  house  with  smoking  chimneys  in  tho 
mid ••(  ;  aud  the  Caldor,  a  beautiful  stre:i  D    high  banks,  run- 

ning elo.su  p.i-t,  |uv  cut  a  very   attractive  whole  to  a  passer-by.     Jlero 
1  briilgo  and  wound  away  to  tho  left,  in  a  circuitous  course 
to  Stonyhurst ;  in  fact,  going  in  a  groat  measure  backward  again.     The 
l.iiiiv-    through  which  wo  drove  wore  lino  old  pastoral  lanes,  all   ora- 
1  with  tall,  luxuriant  bodges,  rich  with  fresh  foliage,  and  sweot 
with  tho  flowers  of  the  older  and  wild  rose: 
"  It  was  tho  time  of  roses  ; 

Wo  plucked  thorn  as  we  passed.1' — ll""il. 

for  it  w.i-.  in  I'.iet,  the  '2'Jlh  at  June.  S-»  we  drjvc  ou,  every  t'ew  yards 
i  ati'hing  a  peep  into  lields  full  of  grass,  or  glimpses  of  line  uplands, 
distant  hills,  and  hanging  woods.  On  our  ten,  lyiog  low  amongst  tall 
appeared  Little  Mitton  manor-noon — one  of  those  quaint,  ancient, 
timbered  houses  with  which  Lancashire  abounds.  This  is  remarkable 
ju'.lcrird  hall  o£  tho  age  of  HENHT  VII.,  of  which  an  engraving 
nny  be  found  in  Wmi'TAKEK.  All  about  us,  as  we  ascended  to  the  greater 
Mitton,  or  the  Mitton,  were  green  and  whispering  trees,  and  peeps  into 
meadows  rich  with  cattle ;  and  the  sound  of' the  two  rivers — the  llodder 
r.iid  the  Kibble,  which  unite  just  below — came  up  to  us  delightfully. 
Mitton  is  us  singularly  as  it  is  sweetly  situated,  on  a  point  of  laud  in  the 
West  Hiding  ol  Yorkshire  which  runs  into  Lancashire  betwixt  those 
stream:-  ;  and  it  is  a  spot  at  which  I  must  request  my  readers  to  pause 
a  mom  nt,  not  merely  because  in  it  lie  the  greater  part  of  the  SIIER- 
iiURSK  family,  the  ancient  lords  of  Stonyhurst.  hut.  because  the  village 
and  church  of  .Mitton  are,  of  themselves,  highly  worthy  of  a  visit  from 
the  lover,  ol  'antiquity  and  of  rural  peace  and  seclusion.  Theplaceis 

themosl  perfect  "  Nooks  of  the  world  ";  one  of  those  phi' 
however  all  the   country   around  them  be  revolutionized    by  manufac- 
tures and   politics,  stand,  save    for  the  ravages   of  time  on  their  build- 
-  they  stood  Ogee  agM.      It  is  mo-t    absolutely  Old  Knglish.     The 
slumber  id  a  summer  noon  lies  llnTc    proionndly  as  :i  trance.     The  low 
ofc  'tile  from  a  neighbouring  croft,  or  the  hum  of  a  passing  be- 
the  only  living  sounds.    The  village  consist.-  ol  few  old  farmhouses — 
one  of  which  is  a  dilapidated  monastery — the  usual  diversification  of  a 
i.iih's  shop,  a    wheelwright'.-  shop,  the  paivmage,  and  little  gar- 
It   st.uids    surrounded    with    a  profusion  of   trees.     The 
rhuieli    is   a    plain,   unpretending  structure,  with  a   low  sijiian 
inn  it   ,  ,in  approach   with  the  green  sequestered  beauty 

:    and   ou  vonr  entrance,  with  such  a  group  of  clligiod 
as  few  village  Churches  can 

\\YmiistiMw    listen  to    Stonyhnr.st    College  —  f  ir  we    have  stopped 

the  way  ;  but   wh->  v.mild  h  a  pleasant, 

antiq  i,  i    Mitton  .'      l.el  my  readers  look  upon  ii  a',  a  distinct 

mm.     \Veliave   seen  where  the  SHERBURNES  lie — let 

•!i--y  lived  ;  mid    we  cannot  gnc.  a  better  general  i  lea 


of  tlp>  j.; 

hi    Mr.    I1\1M  -   in    :.        •   l! 

'  '•  In  tiic  \c.ir  17'.il,  tin  -lyhur-t  «a 

.ui  KnglMi  :  '••    The   1; 

'  driven  Irom    their   establishment   Ht  1. 

Catholic  seminaries,    to    seek    an    asylum    in    their  n 
long    Ira-e  was    a,-.-,, rdii: 

farm,  ie,  ite  Tii..M\s  \Vi  i.i,.  K-q.  Tin 

,-  found  much  dilapidated  from  time  and  negli 
:•>  of  coni])lete  repair,  and  they  have  rai 
•nid  Imnd-omc  new  building  with  a 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  t-ducati 
'•  In  the  Upper  stories  are  the  dormitories,  when 
his  littl.- 

IJniow,  are  thechain'n  ut  and 

other  directors,  with  the  hall  of  study  and  philosophical  room  :  the  for- 
mer, of  .seventy.eiglit    feet  by  twenty  feet,  is  titled  up 

for  two    hundred    and    twenty    scholar-.;    hut    tin 
amount  to  that  number.     A  high  throne  or  pulpii 
feet,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  yonn  i  at  tin  ir  Bti 

against  the  wall  in  the  centra!  part  of  t!  as  to  command   a 

at     This  place  is  devoted  I  , 

a  word  is  exchanged  between  the    students  during  th 
stii.lv.     The  philosophical  apparatus-room  is  forty-eight  f.- 
three  broad  :  it  is  ornamented  with  a    rich  deep  frieze  :  and  the 
ments  which  are  used  ir,  tho  illustration    of   tho  different  brain 
natural  philosophy,  are  deposited  in  this  room.       A   tim 
ANMIIAL  CARACCI,  of  the  taking-down  of  the    Saviour  from  th. 
hangs  over  the  fireplace.     The  exhibition-room    is  r<nmcet.>d  with  this 
apartment  bv  sliding    doors.       This  room  i-  adapted   foi 
philosophical  exhibitions  — and    .such  exhibitions  are    frequent 
College, 

••  On  the  ground  floor  are  tin  roomi .  wiiere  the 

respective  scholars  of  each    da--,  recite    I  >  tie  '^rs  the 

lessons  which  they  havo  learned  in  i  ive   lectures.  The 

plav-roonis,  lavatory,  drawing-room,  iiiu-ic-room,  and  dancing-gallery, 

are  also  on  this  fi '.      K\en    duty    has  it-  own  fixed   time,  plucp.    and 

supcriiitcndent.     Tli'' library  is  a  handsome,  but  small  room.     1 

tains,  amongst  other  valuable  works,   some  highly-illuminated 

scripts,  the  I'rayer-b  >  >k  of  the  Queen  of   HENRY  VII..    and   tin 

in  honour  of  the    blessed   Virgin,    which   I,  d. urged    to    TV 

Ijneen  of  Scot-.     There  are  al 

several  black-letter  b  >  >ks  ;    a  copy  of  St.  .)<mV-  (,o,pel  ;  a  man 

of  the    seventh    century,    found   iii   the  tomb  of  St.  Ci  ini;i:i;r;   with 

two   sculptures    in  ivory,  and    u  painted    crucifix— all    by     Mi 

AM. t:i. n  ;  also  a  che-t  of  coins  and  medals,  medallions  of  tin-  p"p 

"  Tho  museum  is  bat«  istern  towers,  and  contains,  among 

many  other  interesting  subjects,  tbo  private  s>ab  of  JAMES  II.  and 
FKNEI.ON,  tbo  embroidered   rap  of  Sir    TIIU.MA-    UoEE,  hi 
Undor-Troasuror,  aud  his  original  UEOUGE,*  when  Lord 
with  this  inscription — -0  passi  graviora  Uous  dibit  his  quoque  finam,' 
several  rouiarkablo    va.-es,  piw,  and  cr"  I  number  01 

atlantie  curiositios  presented  by  C.  WATERTOX,  Esq.,  of  Walton 
in  the  county  of  York;  a  good  collection  of  minerals  and  shells,  bronza 
easts  of  tho  C.I;SARS,  and  |  '»  of  tho  Apostle.", 

and  tho  cabinet  of   tho    learned  Queen    CHRISTINA    of    Sweden.      The, 
merits  and  promise  of  this  museum  are    n"' 

find   hero  more  monuments  of  K  'man  antiquity  from    Ribchestar.     A 
Roman  altar,  dedicate:!  to  tho   Mother  Ii  otain  of   th.) 

Asttirias,  has,   however,  boon  lately    rescued    from    the  rubbish  of  a 
neighbouring  farm-yard,  and  now  stands  on  in  md.  in 

the  Garden  of  Stonyhnrrt,     This  rare  piece  of  antiquity  pi 
tho  identical  altar  which  the   venerable  CAMUKN,   in  160 
Ribchostor.     Tho  altar  is  thirty-throe   inches  high,  by  twem 
inches  broad,  and  tho  inscription  run  •  t! 

'  Deis  Matribu  i 
il.  Ingonui 
Us  Asiaticuis 
Dec.  Al.  Ast. 
SS.  LL.  M.' 

"The   rocroation-hall    of    tho   pr 

ninety  foot  by  twenty,  in  the  old  house,  rnnnin  -tudj  ; 

>  of  which  rouu  was  renewed   lo,   .  of  Nor- 

folk.    Tbo  refectory,  which  is  of  tho  dimensions  of  sixty  l.-et,  by  ; 
was  thn  baronial  hall  of  the  SIII.KKI  ns'i;s;   its  eoiltn 

niticont.     The  now  building  is   three  hundred  leet   Ion 
fronts  th<  oxtcusivo  play-ground  aud   gardens.     Tho   pubi: 

,  as  well  as  in   the  old   buildings  are  constructed   on  a  noble 
scalo.     Tho  area  of  tho  In  •  ads,  ami  g;o 

space  about  equal  to  that  on  which  stood  Roman  Ribchester— up 
of  ten  acres. 

"Such   is  tho  college  in  which  many   of    the  sons  of   tho  Catholic 
nobility  aud  gentry  of  this  country   are   educated.     Hero   th 
taught    to    respect    and    cherish    tho    laws  and    constitution    0 
country,  and  to  place  a  due  estimate  upon  tin)  advantages  of    a 
and  classical  education. 

"Tho  character  ot'  tho  population,  like  that  of  tho  lauds  round  tho 
I  during  toe  last  thirty  years;  and  many  of  the 
poor  of  tho  neighbourhood  HP-  f  "1  aud  clothed  by  tho  Institution, 
political  importinco  of  largo  Catholic  establishments  of  this  kind,   i  -. 
-.veil  known  to  t!ie  Legislature ;  and  wise  was  that  monarch  an 

ity  of  Iho  penal   laws,  aud   i 
Lholio  exiles  from  foreign-countries  and  BO 
fortunes  and  their  lives  in  their  own  country. 

"  Tho  stately  pile  of  Stonyhurst,  with  it.  i  In  irk-liko  gi 

*  A  figure  of  St.  Ol  ;-  he  ('artel. 
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in  a  glaes  case,  tho  prayer-book,  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  Queen 
of  Scol-i,  was  assorted  by  Mi'.  IKVINK  to  have  belonged  to  MARY  of 
1  ;  and  that  with  good  reason— tho  words,  MARIA  REGISA  merely 
boing  written  within  the  cover,  and  amongst  tho  emblematical  silver 
embossments  cm  tho  binding  appearing  t\\«   pomegranitf,  tho  emblem 
of  Spain.  Tho  seals  of  JAMES  IL,  FENKLOX,  and  the  cap,  bead*,  and  t, 
reliquary  of  Sir  THOMAS  MORE,  wore  also  at  this  tima   m  tho  library. 
Tho  relics  of  Sir  THOMAS  MOKE  wero  given  by  Father  MORE,  th 
of  tho  family.     Amongst  the  many  interesting  contents  of  tho  Museum, 
none  aro  more  striking  than  the  quaint  old  jewel  chest  of  QuoenlUmis- 
IINA;    a  largo  cup  of  crystal  ;  a  curious  old  ark  surmounted  with  a 
cross  ;  and  some  old  English  manuscripts  written  on  long  narrow  slips 
of  vellum.     The  recreation-hall  is  indeed  a  magnificent   gallery,  and  is 
embellished  with  a  great  number  of  paintings  amongst  which  is  a  very 
carious  largo  Spanish  picco,  a  portrait  of  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA,  surrounded 
by  those  of  almost  evory   celebrated  Jesuit.     There  is^also  a  set 
heads  of  the  Apostles,  very  striking,  and  correspondent  with  their  char- 
acters ;  especially  that  of  St.  JOHN,  which  is  beautiful,  and  full  of  t 
spirit  of  love,  which  gavo  him  tho  bosom-place  with  his  Divine  Mas 
Tho  refectory  is  one  of  the  liuest  baronial  halls  I  have  seen  ;  and  tho 
floor  of  this  and  other  rooms  aro  of  oak  ;  laid  in  squares,  lozenges,  ar 


-i  magnificent  object  to  tho  whole  of  the  surrounding  country; 

and    the    prospects    which  it  commands  are  bold,   rich,  and  boauti- 

lul.    Eastward  api  turesqnely-wooded  valleys  of  the  Hodder 

mid  the  Kibble;  tho  Castle  of  Clithoroe  is  scon  crowning  tho  summit 

of   an  insulated  hill  :  and  tho    vast  mas-;  ..f  Pendlo  closes  tho    view. 

Southward    appear   the  high  grounds  of  Blackburn  parish,    and  tho 

windings  of  tiie  Kibble  lowai-us  Ribchestor.     The  principal  part  of  tho 

oditico  is  to  tho  west;  looking  over  tho  park  and  grounds,  which  are 

ornamented  with  clump*  of  plantation.     Tho  geographical  situation  of 

i.,  toil  miles  to  tho  north  of  Blackburn,  the  post  town  of  ilio 

i  ,hmeut,  and  is  oqui-distaut  from  Clitheroe,  YV'halloy,  and  Kib- 

ter. 

"  On  the  south  angle  of  tho  front  of  tho  College,  a  large  and  handsome 

Catholic  Church  or   Chapel  is  now  erecting,  partly  by  subscription, 

partly  out  of  the  college  funds,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  after 

"a  by  J.  .1.  SCHOLES,  Esq.     Tho  first  stone  of  tho  structure  was 

a  1*32  ;  and  it  will,  when  finished,  bo  dedicated  to  St.  PETI.K." 

On  approaching  this  interesting   place  ;    we   found   two   roads,  one 

:ug  to   tho  right,  tho  other  to  the  left.     AVe  took  the  right, 

which    led    us    through    pleasant,   bowery  lanos — tho    fine   buildings 

showing  themselves,  ever  and  anon,  over  the  trees — to  tho  lodges,  tho 

.  entrance.     Hero  visit  i  t"  us.?  tho  hospi- 

t.ility  of  tho  place,  by  giving  their  horses  and  carriages  into  tho  hands 

!:room,  who  takes  all  possible  care  of  them  during  their  stay. 

A:;  wo  wero,  however,  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  we  drove  on, 

by  u  winding  route,  to  Uurst's-green  ;  a  littlo  hamlet,  about  half  a 

mile  from  the  College.     We  found  here    that  tho    road  diverging  to 

the  left  from  Mitton  is  tho  direct  way  to  Hurst's-greeu,  where  thoso 

who  are  not  inclined  to  tax  tho  hospitality  of  tho  establishment  so 

will  find  a  good  village  inn,  where  their  horses  will   be   well 

accommodated.     \Vo  can  only  say,  however,  that  when  the  heads  of  the 

College  found  that  we  had  not  brought  our  horses  to  their  stable,  they 

expressed  tho  greatest  concern. 

The  approach  from  Hurst's-green  is  a  pleasant  walk,  and  gives  you 
the  fullest  and  finest  view  of  the  College.  Advancing  from  the  green, 
you  pass  several  comfortable  cottages,  and  then  through  a  gate  which 
brings  you  into  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  ;  but  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  But,  before  passing  through  this  gato,  you  come 
to  a  charming  little  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  hamlet  and  neighbour- 
hood, with  a  plain  but  very  tasteful  oratory,  with  a  bell.  The  ground 
is  adorned  with  a  white  cross,  and  a  few  scattered  tombs  of  simple  and 
appropriate  stylo,  and  graves  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  This 
rural  cemetery  ^tands  well,  giving  wide  views  o£  the  country  round — 
of  Pendle,  in  one  direction,  and  tho  wild  uplands  of  Bowland  1 
another ;  and  is  screened  and  skirted  with  trees  with  good  effect. 
Here,  in  winter  and  bad  weather,  the  funeral  rites  aro  performed  for 
tho  deceased  by  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Stonyhurst,  in  the  oratory  ;  but 
in  summer  and  fine  weather,  in  the  open  air.  Tho  poetical,  and,  I 
trust  the  religious  effect,  must  bo  strong,  of  such  a  funeral  in  such  a 
pla:e.  Tho  single  bull  from  this  fair,  but  solitary  graveyard,  calling 
rr  hill  and  dale,  with  its  solemn  voice  the  dead  to  his  place  ;  and  the 
weeping  forms,  the  funeral  garments,  and  the  impressive  rit-'s  of 
d  sepulture,  thus  witnessed  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  tho 
that  earth  which  shall  know  him  who  has  departed  '•  no 
more  for  ever,'1 — must,  one  thinks,  exercise  a  strong  and  even  soothing 
influence,  under  such  circumstances  over  the  human  spirit. 

An  avenue  of  noble  trees  formerly  skirted  tho  carriage  road,  which 
runs  directly  up  to  the  lawn  of  the  house.  That  is  gone ;  but  woods 
on  either  hand  of  the  lawn  still  form  a  wider  kind  of  avenue,  at  the  fiQ0"0j,aerVatory"was  erected,  which  would  command  an  enviable  pros- 
end  of  which  appears  tuis  tall  building,  with  its  largo  entrance  gato-  |  t  At  eacll  lower  extremity  of  tho  Garden  overlooking  tho  dale.is  a 
way  in  tlio  centre,  its  large  square  windows,  and  two  domed  towers,  gulnmer.house  of  very  beautiful  form,  with  tall,  pointed  roof,  surmounted 
surmounted  with  eagles.  About  half-way  up  the  lawn,  a  railing  runs  |  with  oag]es  Qver  each  dnor  is  a  grotesque  head,  and  above  it  a  very 
immediate  approach;  and  on  each  hand  is  a  ;  classicai  bas-relief  vase,  with  wreaths  of  (lowers  and  fruits  falling  on 

'  '  each  side.  One  side  of  tho  Garden  is  still  divided  by  pleached  walks 
of  yew— in  fact  tall  screens  or  walls  of  yew,  cut  square,  at  least  ton 
feet  high,  and  four  or  live  thick,  and  kept  in  fine  order.  From  the 


tho  house  to  view  tho  play-ground  and  gardens.  In  tho  former,  which 
has  been  taken  from  tho  gardens,  wo  found  ono  hundred  and  sixty-six 
boys  at  play— a  fine  set  of  lads,  in  all  the  eagerness  and  animation  of 
their  a"o— tho  sons  of  tho  principal  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  ol 
England  and  Ireland.  CIIAKLES  WATERTON  and  SIIEIL  were  oducatec 
here.  _, 

With  the  exception  of  the  piece  taken  for  tho  play-ground,  the  Uardona 
remain  pretty  much  in  the  form  in  which  they   were  laid  out  by   Sir 
NICHOLAS  SHERBURNE.    They  are  delightful  in  themselves,  and  delight- 
fully situated— looking  out  over  that  splondid  valley,  with  its  river 
woods,  uplands,  and  distant  hills.     It  is  tho  fashion  to  cry  down  all 
wardens,  as  ugly  and   tasteless,  which  are  not  shaped  by  our  model 
notions.   The  formalities  of  tho  French  and  Dutch  have  been  sufficiently 
condemned.     For  my  part,  I  like  even   them  in  their  place.     I 
would  no  more  think  of  laying  out  grounds  now   in  this  manner  than 
of  wearing  Elizabethan  ruffs,  or  bobwigs    and  baskct-hilted  swore 
but  tho  old  French  and  Dutch   gardens,  as  appendages  of  a  quaint  old 
house,  aro.  in  my  opinion,  beautiful.    They  aro  like  many  other  things 
—not  so  much  beautiful  in  themselves,  as  beautiful  by  association,  as 
memorials  of  certain  characters  and  ages.     A  garden,  after  all,  is  : 
artificial  thing,  and  though  framed  from  tho  materials  of  nature,  may 
be  allowed  to  mould  them  into   something  very  different  from  nature 
There  is  a  wild  beauty  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  beauty  in  nature  linked 
to  art;  ono   looks   for  a  very   different   kind   of  beauty   111   fields  an 
mountains,  to  what  ono  does  in  a  garden.     Tho  one  delights  you  by  a 
certain  rudo  freedom  and  untamed  magnificence  ;  the  other  by  smooth- 
ness and  eloganc3— by  velvet  lawns,  bowery  arbours,  winding  paths, 
fair  branching   shrubs,  fountains,  and   juxtapositions   of   many   rare 
flowers      Who  will  say  that  Colonel  HOWARD'S  Elizabethan  house  and 
old  French  gardens  at  Loven's   Bridge   aro  not  beautiful  'i    And  who 
will  say,  when  they  have  seen   them,  that  tho  gardens  of  Stonyhurst 
are  not  so  too  1 


across,  marking  the  more 

sheet  of  water.     The  house  is  in  tho  style  of   PAUL  of  Padua,  and  is 

said  hv  fathers  to  be  the  most  perfect  English  specimen  of 

that  style'.     It  was  built  in  tho  reign  of  ELIZABETH,  on  tho  site  of  the 

.  by  Sir  Ki<  HARD  SIIEKIILKNK,  who  received  tho  honour  of 


honour  of  ( )h  .,,rv.Uo,.v  you  soo  th0  W)1010  j,ian  Of   these  fences  ;  but  as  you  walk 

••ry  in  tho  battle   of  Loith,   and  v. ,  i  amon,,  thorn,  you  aro  enveloped  in  a  most  green  and  pleasant  solitude. 

favomr  lajosty  that  i  him  to   have  Ids   chapel    ::n.l  ,\, ,.].  ?,j  ,ioor'ways  aro  cut  through  them,  and  you  come,  in   one  place, 

Us  priest  at  Stonyhurst.   Ho  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish  it  ;  and  tho  to  ^  j.lr!,0  (..i|.cuiar  enclosure,  formerly  occupied  by  a  fountain,  but  now 


nine    years.       This   severe  domestic  boroavoment   so   affected    him, 
that    ;  ued     his     drsi-n.        His    only    tlaught«r,     MAUIA 

WINIFKKDA  A,  married     THOMAS,     the,    eighth    IJuko    of 

Norfolk,  and  died  with  year   I7US.     The  family  pos- 


it, and  kitchen  gardens  calculated  for  such  an  ostablishuiont. 

tho  Garden  w»   passed   into  the  new  Church  ;    an  erection  of 
.1, -Heated  to  St.  PETER  and  St.  PAUL,  whose  statues 
occupy  ni  ido   of   the  great  western  window,  which  is 

session  d  to  the  children  ol  EuzABBTH,si  ter  of  Sir  NICHOLAS,     ,.;,.],]'.  .,.,[„(,  ,\  wjth  ti,,,  inures  of  tho  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  St.  JOHN 

.  I, ul worth  Castle,  Dorsetshii  ,,,1  the  other  Apostle*.     Tho  church  contains   four  altars,  decorated 


linal  V/ELD,  oldest  sun   of  tho  late  THOMAS  WELD, 
•  '  Lulworth,  inherited  this  noble  mansion  from  his  father.     This 


with  considerable  splendour;  tho  carving,  which  is  very  good,  being 
principally  executed  by  a  working  mason  of  Preston.  The  different 
parts  of  the  Church  aro  copied  from  various  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Tho  pillars  and  arches  forming  the  aisles,  from  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well ;  tho  figure  of  the  saints,  from  UKNIIV  Vll.'s  chapol.  The 
roof  and  tho  organ  of  oak  aro  tino.—  \'ixii  in  ///••  :/mil  Jesuit  < '"//,,/,  ,,/ 
.sV(>/;;//i«r.s7,  in  LancaiMre.  I'.y  WILLIAM  Ilowrrr,  I  sin. 


family  D    always   a  staunch  Catholic    one;  and 

StoByhurst  coming  into  tho  possession  of  a  Cardinal,  ono   is  not  sur- 
prised that  i'  alienated  from   tho   family,  and  converted  to 
vice  of  tho  Catholic  cauro.     Theontato  is  now  not  merely  '. 
•  of  tho  College. 

id  sculptures  in  tho  library,  which  are  secured 
Tlii  !y  clone  more  to  spread  the  roots  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  and  Scotland  than  perhaps  any 

..ublic  institute  after  Oxford.     It  stands  especially  high  in  the  favour  of  Pius  the  Ninth.     It  is  under  the  deepest  obligations 

' 
I  to  i 

family — equally  with  the  pi  •  "Ssors,  dutiful  servants  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  equally  likely  to  be  bent  to  all  its  purposes,  pecu- 

niary, political,  social,  and  religious.  It  is  understood  to  have  advanced  a  sum  of  £13,000  to  the  AHUNDKLS  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Trial.  This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  real  reasons  why  the  Hector  of  Stonyhurst  was  not  called  at  the  Trial,  lie  would  have  had  to 
admit  that  important,  but  most  damniu-  fart .  Nor  could  he  have  well  concealed  the  facts  as  to  the  olden  plans  of  the  college, containing 

existence  was  so  strenuously  denied  b y  some  of  those  holy  Fathers.     Among  the 
itf,  therefore,  of  the  Pope,  there  are  none  more  to  be  remembered  than  tl>> 


THE     TICHBORNE     TRIAL. 


27,  1873. 


I  In  UIM  (1  ty,  Mr.  Lowr,  tin-  (  hancellor  of  tin-  K\  'Iiriji  .in  interrogated  in  Parliament,  as  to  affording  some  assistance 

to  tii-'  iinfortuna-  .e  of   his   usual  curt  replies.      \\  id  portrait  of    1'iis  cininen'  is  con- 

'!,•  all  his  eharactcii.itics  more  fully  than  that  which  appi 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  \Villyour  lordship  forgive  me  for  niti-i: 
t  *o  or  three    \vitne.-ses  who    have  in  i'  <--nd  to.  ami  tlu-ir 

It  is  with  reference  t..  llic'  Brighton  Cai.. 
The  I. OliD  t'H:  Mainly. 

Mr.  JAMFS  \\  F.ATHF.KBY,  sworn. 
l.vaiuincd    liy  Mr.  II  \\VKINS. 

I  believe  you  arc  tin1  chief  officer  of  the  Jockey  Club? — One  of 
thrin. 

And  the  publisher  of  the  '-Racing Calendar '? — Yi  s.  I  am. 

And  have  been  so  for  a  great  many  years? — In  the  lauiily  for 
Hi  '  ily. 

Now.  the  •  Kaeing   ( 'ah-n 

thewvik,  I  think,  ot  t  \  i\  !  og  which  is  held  throughout 

the  country  V — It  does. 

Have  you    the 'Racing    Calandars  '  for    the   years    IM'.I. 
1851,  and  1852?— Yes,  both  ineliiMve. 

Now  t-11  me  first  of  all,  beginning  with  Ixt'.l,  on  what  days  the 
autuinn  meeting,  I  think  you  rail  it,  Mat  Brighton '•—No,  I'.righton 
Itaces  generally. 

What  date  they  were  held  in  IM'.l. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  Jr.siirt.  :  There  i ;  lull  one  meeting  al  Brigh- 
ton? — There  is  but  om-  meeting  at  Biighton. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  are  two  at  L"\ves  ?  —  ~i  Are. 

The  LORH  CIMLF  JUSTICE:  Is  there  any  fixed  period  for  Brigh- 
ton ? — Yes,  it  is  governed  by  (Jooihvood  ;  it  is  a  week  ali^ralways. 

How  is  (ioodwood  run? — The  Queen's  Plate  is  run  for  on  the 
la-t  Friday  in  July. 

And  then  the  Brighton ? — Takes  place  the  following  week. 

Was  that  the  rule  in  181!)  and  ls.,iiy — [  am  not  unite  sure.  I 
can  te!l  you  eractly  the  date  of  Goodwood  races  in  isr.i. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  you  will  give  me  the  Brighton  races  for  that 
year,  1849  ?— That  Wd8  on  the  8th  and  Oth  of  August. 

Ju  1850?— The  7th  and  8th  of  August. 

In  18o I  ? — The  6th  and  7th  of  August. 

In  185:2 ?— The  -1th  and  5th  of  Au'gn-.t. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Wednesday  and  Thursday?— 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Those  were  the  only  diys  ou  which  races  were 
held  at  Brighton  during  those  four  years? — Not  exactly  ;  there 
was  a  Brighton  Club  race  in  the  three  last  years,  but  not  on  the 
first. 

A  Brighton  Club  race  in  addition  ? — Yes. 

Ou  the  three  last  years,  and  on  what  day  was  that  holden  ? — 
The  following  day. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  distinct  day,  was  it? — A  distinct 
day. 

IJoes  it  always  follow  after  the  other  races? — Yes,  it  always 
followed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  following  day? — The  following  d  iy,  ex- 
cepting the  year  1.X5H,  when  it  was  run  on  the  Fri<l, 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  \Ve  are  concerned  \vitli  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  1851  and  1852.  In  those  years  was  it  run  after  the 
great  race? — In  lx5n,  1*51,  and  1852  it  was. 

So  that  would  make  the  Brighton  race  in  1x5 1,  occupy  the  Mth, 
7th,  and  Nth  August,  and  in  18.").',  the  1th,  .ith,  and  fith  of  Aug- 
ust ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Those  were  the  only  races  at  Brighton? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  l)r.  KENKALY. 

Can  you  give  me  the  dates  of  the  Lewes  races  for  those  four 
years?— In  1851,  the  :Srd  May. 

Begin  if  you  please  with  1«W?— On  Monday,  the  13th August. 

Did  they  last  only  one  day? — Yes,  they  did  that  year. 

1850?— One  day  the  Hth  August. 

1851?— On  the  5th  May,  1851. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  the  5th  May,  1851. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  know  what  day  in  the 
week  ? — Monday. 

And  still  one  day  only  ? — Only  one  day. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  1852? — Monday,  the  loth  May. 

Now  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  (ioodwood  race  for  these 
four  years,  ixi'.l,  IS.Vi,  1851,  and  1852? — (ioodwood  began  the 
27th  July,  1*52. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Give  us  1819  first? — On  the  :!lst 
July,  is  III. 

The  day  of  the  week  ? — Tuesday. 

Mr.  Justice  MELI.OH  :  How  long  did  they  last? — Four  days. 

Dr.  KUNKALY.  'I  hen  from  that  to  the  :jrd  August  ? — From  the 
Tuesday  till  the  Friday. 

1  ?  —On  Tuesday,  the  .'50th  July,  until  the  Friday ;  there  are 
a!  ways  four  days. 

That  would  be  on  the  2nd  August  inclusive? — On  the  2'.Uh 
July,  1851. 

Still  the  Tuesday? — It  is  always  on  the  1 

1*5:.'?— Tuesday,  July  27th. 

A  Jinn  MAN  :  Was  there  no  summer  meeting  in  those  years 


lv,l  and  1  No;  it  was  only  one  meeting  in  that 

:•!.:   Arc  those  generally  one-day  races? 
— No,  they  are  now  extended  very  much,  they  arc  now  three  or 

lays. 

1  me  go  in  the  year  we  are  now  inquiring  about?  — 

No.  certainly  not. 

Only  one  day? — Only  one  day. 

A  Jr!:VM  s  .  .    What   i-  the  reference   tothelVe. 
in  the  I  lefeiidan'  onination. 

Mr  ll\\\  725,  810  to  815,  and  822, 1  think. 

The  I  .OLD  CIIIKI  Jr.Mli'L  :  If  I  remember  right,  the  year  given 
there  is  I  fi 

Mr.  II  '.  <i2. 

Mr.   .1  ii  Itioe    I .  ember  or  (  >  -52. 

Mr.  HAW  '  .'in  f<ive  me  more  precisely  than 

that,    i(     was    the    latt'T    end    of    Ix.i2?"      Then     Mr.    Serjeant 
BALI.ANIINI,  says.  "One  of  three  months.     The  Solicit 
August,    September,    or    October.      Only   one'    of    three    month.:. 

iiinot   give    it   more   precisely? — No,    I    cannot.      I 
trouble  you   to   tell   me   where   you   lost   this? — At    the    Bedford 
Hotel.      Whereabouts  is  the  Be.lford  Hotel?  —  Brighton." 

The  LOKII   CMI.       ••  ;   Then  at  the  bolt  mi  of  si  2.      "Did 

Noil  meet  after    breakfast    and    walk  about,  or  did    You   breakfast 

BT? — No.  we  did   not    lire:  ther.      You  met  after- 

did  you? — Yes.     And  walked  about.     Where  di<l  you  go 

to  iu   Brighton? — Where   did   we  go  to?    Yes. — Went  t 

\Vas  it  the  race  week? — The  race  week — the  autuinn 
races.  The  Autumn  Brighton  races? — Yes.  That  you  re- 
member?— That  is  my  impression."  Then  there  is  more  about 
going  to  the  races.  However,  August,  September,  and  October 
are  the  three  months  fixed. 

Mr.  11F.NUY  AVK11Y,  sworn. 
F.vimiued  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  deputy  Clerk  of  Assi/.;  for  the  11 Circuit?- 

1)  )  you  produce  the  ree  >:'d  upon  the  indictment  and  conviction 
of  s  ime  persons  who  were  tried  for  card-sharping? — I  do. 

I'erhapsyou  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  just  the  dates  when 
the  indictment  was  preferred.  You  have  the  depositions  also  ?- - 
I  have  the  depositions  also. 

Upon  which  that  charge  was  founded? — Yes,  the  indictment 
was  preferred  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1852. 

For  an  offence  committed  when? — For  an  offence  conn 
on  the  Kth  August,  1851. 

By  whom? — JOHN  Br.ooMi:.  CHARLES  STADEX,  and  JOHN  .1 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsil  :  On  whom  ?  Who  was  cheated  ? — WILLIAM 
HENRY  HAMT. 

One  name  only  ? — One  name  only,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  WILLIAM  HENRY  II AM i>  was  a  gentleman  who 
lived  in  Herefordshire? — I  can  only  speak  of  that  from  the 
depositions.  Iti<s>  stated. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsii :   Cheating  at  cards? — At  certain  gar. 
cards — one   game   called  '•  Wilful  Murder,"  another  ^ 
••  Blind  Hooky."  and  then  there  were  charges  for  conspiracy. 

Mr.  II  u\  indictment    was   preferred  at   tl 

assizes  of  1*52? — 1852;  at  the  previous  assizes  in  March.  1x52,  tin- 
prosecutor  did  not  appear  and  his  recognisances  were  ord. 
be  estreated. 

Mr.  Justice  LUMI  :  When  was  the  committal  ? — The  informa- 
tion was  laid  on  the  l.'.l'i  August,  1851. 

The  LORP  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  the  date  of  the  summer 
assizes  in  1851  at  which  you  say  the  prosecutor  did  not  appear? 
— No,  it  was  in  March. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  bill  was  preferred  at  the  Spring  Assizes? 
— Yes,  the  prosecutor  did  not  appear. 

His  recognisances  were  estreated,  and  lie  did  appear  at  the 
Summer  Assizee,  and  then  a  true  bill  was  found? — 'l 

Then  it  stood  over  until  the  Suuim  r  Assizes'? 
ami  JAM!  s  were  tried  at  the  same  Summer  As.-' 

Before  Chief  Justice  JERVIS  ?— Yea, 

The  LORD  Cim  i    JUSTICE:  Now,  perhaps  yon  can  give  us  the 

date  of  those  Assues  in  1852? — They  began  ou  Wedn. 
J  uly. 

And  they  last  generally  about  a  week? — Yes,   at   that 
probably  it  was  a  week.      They  are  not  so  long  now. 

Did  they  begin  on  the  Wcdnosdiiy? — W'  >th  July. 

Mr.  HANVKIX>:  SJAIT.N  and  .IA.MKS  were  tried,  coir, 
sentenced  to  18  months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour? — They 
were  sentenced  to  two  years. 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  Br.ooME  did  not  surrender  to 
take  his  Trial? — Not  at  that  Assi/.e.     At  the  following  Spring 
|!I:OOMI-  appeared. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  !!•  was  tried  before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron 
POLLOCK  ? — At  the  Spring  Assizes  he  appeared,  and  then   the 
record  states  that   because  he  alleges  and  proves  to  ti 
tion   ot  that    lie  i.:  not  ready  or  prepared  to   take  his 
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!  till  tin-  Sumni' •<  ;.  and  at  the 

.Sunn  .1,  in'  appeared  and  wa>  acquitted. 

<e  flu-  late  Lord  Chief  r.,11-1,11    I'OI.I.'" 

Amltliei,  r  as  you  know  no  otber  card-ofaeatii 

in    which   tlir    i:  'ier    of   tin-in    \  ml '.'    - 

t'i  rlainly  not  during  tin1  H-K. 

And  I'II:N;:V  BBOOME  was  not  implicated  in  that  at  all? — Xo, 
,|OIIN  BIIOOMK  alone. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEU.Y. 

i'.i:."iMi:  on  bail  from  tin1  time  of  the  in fon nation  until  his 
trial  and  acquittal? — >'.•  . 

Mr.  .Justice  Lrsn :   Have  you  read  through  the  d«  ; 
I  have  glanced  through    them,    HIIMIL  I.    1    eannot   say    that  I  have 

word. 

Were  y  in  present  at  t lit1  Trial  '! — 1  wa.--.  pn-vnl  at  llir  Trial. 
\\'n.-  ini'i    IHI:«UI    iKinml   TlCllliOHNi:,    a    v. 
No,  my  lord — not  to  the  best  of  my  memory — eertainly  imt. 

Thr  Loiin  Cmn  JrsTin:  :  Then  .Ions  BI;OOMI-.  h,id  been 
bound  over  to  appear,  had  he? — Ye  . 

Were  his  recognisances  forfeited  when  he  did  not  appear?— 
'1  hi'V  wore  onl.  -led  to  lie  estreated,  but  afterward.-;  tin-  e.  heat  was 
remitted. 

The  estreat  was  remitted  upon  hi.;  appearing  afterwards  to  take 
his  trial  ?-  1t 

l!ut  at  that  time  he  did  not  ninx-nder  to  lake  his  trial,  and  in 
fact  his  rec'i'LTui  iinces  were  estreated? — Yes. 

THO.MAS  MAYTI.K  CM  \SK,  ;woru. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Were  you,  in  the  year  181-1,  and  from  thence  to  the  year  1853, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Brighton  police  force  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  August  of  the  year  1851,  a  charge  of 
card-cheating  against  the  three  persons  whose  name;;  have  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  A  VERY  ? — I  do. 

It  was  your  duty  to  take  charge  of  that  prosecution  ? — I  was 
bound  over  to  prosecute. 

-The  prosecutor  of  that  charge,  1  think,  was  Mr.  HAMF,  son  of 
a  clergyman  in  Herefordshire  ? — Ross,  in  Herefordshire. 

And  BROOME,  as  we  know,  was  the  well-known  pugilist? — 
JOHN  BROOME. 

Then  the  three  defendants  Si  A  DEN,  JAMES,  and  BKUOMI  were 
taken  before  the  Brighton  magistrates  and  committed  for  trial? — 
That  is  so. 

Was  there  more  than  one  examination  before  the  magistrates  ? 
— Several. 
And  did  you  attend  each  of  those  examinations? — 1  did. 

you  attended  at  the  Lewes  Assizes  at  each  of  the  trials  ? 
1  attended  all  three  of  the  assizes. 

You  remember  JOHN  BBOOKK'S  recognisances  being  estreated 
upon  his  not  surrendering,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension?— Yes;  I  have  that  warrant  in  my  possession,  but 
not  here. 

It  was  issued  immediately  before  the  close  of  the  Assi/.es? — It 
was  done  during  the  Assizes.  It  was  a  bench  warrant,  issued  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  ,h:i;vis. 

And  every  search  was  made,  not  only  in  Lewis  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  secure  his  attendance  at  that  Assize? — 
That  was  so,  but  he  went  abroad. 

The  I>0!;i>  CIHKI  Ji  STICK:  The  warrant  was  entrusted  to  you 
for  execution  ? — Yes,  directed  to  me,  my  lord — specially  directed. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  BIIOOME  had  been  in  Lewes  at  the  Assizes? — I 
think  he  was  there  that  very  day.     I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  ' 
heard  so. 

However,  you  went  in  search  of  him  in  various  places,  and  sent  ! 
men  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  finding  him  ? — I  did. 

Now.  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Avtliv  that  ill  the  following 
spring  he  surrendered,  and  the  trial  was  postponed  to  the  summer 
Assizes,  and  then  in  the  summer  Assizes  he  was  tried? — Yes. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  Mr.  HASH*  appear  against  him  ? 
—Originally  not,  and  Mr.  Baron  PAHKE  ordered  his  recognisances 
to  be  estreated,  and  I  remember,  my  lord,  afterwards  that  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  Assize  at  which  Chief  Justice  JERVIS  presided. 
That  was  afterwards? — That  was  in  July,  1852. 
Air.  HAWKINS:   1  think  you  will  find  your  dates  are  wrong? — 
-No.  they  are  not  wrong. 

In  July,  1852,  Chief  Justice  JERVIS  tried  STADEN  and  .TAMES? 
—Yes. 

In  the  following  spring  Baron  PAHKE  estreated  the  recogni- 
sances. Is  that  so? — Xo,  Baron  PAHKE  presided  in  the  first 
Assizes,  where  he  should  have  been  tried.  Then  came  the  Assizes 
in  1852,  and  afterwards  it  was  Chief  Baron  POLLOCK. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  But  at  the  time  he  was  acquitted 
did  Mr.  II.\Mi'  then  appear  to  give  evidence  against  him? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  knew  every  witness  that  was  examined  ? — 
"*  B8,  I  did.  There  were  only  a  few. 

Was  there  any  person  of  the  name  of  Ko<;r.i:  CHARLES  TlCll- 
r,oi;xE  who  was  a  witness? — No. 
<>r  Tii-iir,oi:XK  at  all?— -No. 

Was  the  name  oi    l>  Mentioned  at  all  in  the  course  of 

the  prosecution  ? — No. 


Dr.  Ki  M..U.Y  :   I   do  >  r  pn-t'-ndod  that 

was  A  witai 

The  l.'irn  ('HIM  Jfsncr. :  No. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   You  were  chief   nllieer  of  the  I'uli.-e,  wa- 

'.  all  against  the  BROOKES  or  «  itjierof  them  for  having 
the  mine  of  Tmir.oi.-Nl-;  ? — No. 

CHILI   ,|  i  mi  i  :  Tin   Defendant  has  never  said  that 

tituted,  or  tha:  were    ta). 

his  In-half  toward.;  one.      /  '/•<  nut  Ili'ml  aiachei. 

You  had  your  warrant  against  JOHN  BIHMIM'-:? — I  had. 

Had  you  I  hat  in  your  pocket  during  the  Brighton  rae. 
Mild  think  it  most  likely. 

The    i  held    i. n    the   llh,  ,ith,  and  I'.lh 

should  think  it,  most  likely. 

Just  alter  the    '  Yes. 

You  knew  Joiix  BI:OOMI;,  did  \> 

Andlsujipose   had   it  with  yon  al    the   rai '  .  ?— Yes,  indeed  I 
bad. 

Did  yqa  Bee  anytime.;    of  JOHN  BfiOOUE  at   that   time?- 
did  not,  my  lord. 

Did  you  know  HI:XI:Y  UKOOME  also  by  sight?— Yes,  but  he  was 
r.Ot  connected  with  the  CflSe  at  all. 

Did  you  see  him  at  those  particular  assizes  ? — Yi    . 

In  1852?— Yea,  he  came  down  >  ''her. 

Assist  him  in  what? — Money  matters,  and  such  tin 

Where  are  you  speaking  ot  sa  ing  Hi  M:Y  BECOME  ?— At  Lewes. 

But  1  am  asking  of  the  Brighton  races? — No,  I  do  not  i- 
"ing  him  there  at  those  races. 


*  Whoever  suggested  such  a  thing  ? 


Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEAI.Y. 

I  suppose  you  knew  the  BROOMES  very  well  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Were  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  races  at  Brighton  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  them  there  until  1 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1851  ?— 1851.     Hi-  i  I  did 

not  know  until  some  time  after. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  When  did  you  lirst  become  acquainted  with 
the  faces  or  persons  of  the  BROOMES? — Personally  acquainted 
with  them  about  the  13th  or  14th  of  August,  about  the  time  this 
offence  was  said  to  take  place. 

In  1851  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  never  known  them  before? — Yes. 

When  had  you  first  seen  the  BROOSIES  at  Brighton  '! — I  do  not 
think  I  had  ever  seen  them  at  Brighton  before  that  time. 

Well,  at  Lewes.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  1 
races  ? — I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Lewes  races  and  ' 
wood,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  BKOOMES  t'< 

Never  ? — No. 

By  the  JURY:  Did  you  go  to  the  Bedford  Hotel  to  inquire 
about  BKOOME  ? — I  dare  say  I  did  ;  I  went  almost  everywhere. 
He  -went  to  the  White  Bear,  at  Lewes — JOHN  BKOOME  did — and 
remained  there  some  time,  and  then  went  away  before  I  heard 
of  it. 

You  remember  Mr.  HAMI-,  the  prosecutor? — Y'es,  1  do. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  he? — -lie  was  a  young  man  ;  1  should 
think  not  more  than  about  22 — a  heavy-looking  young  man 
rather. 

Do  you  remember  his  features? — Yes,  his  features — I  do  not 
mean  pale  ;  he  had  no  hair  on  his  face,  and  it  was  rather  a  pale 
face. 

Was  there  any  resemblance  to  the  Defendant's? — Not  particu- 
larly unlike  ;  not  so  much  colour  as  the  Defendant  1 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  lie  lived  in  Herefordshire? — Ross. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

HAMF  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ;  the  deposition  r.o  describes 
him.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  dead? — IS'o.  1  have  seen  nor 
heard  nothing  of  him  since. 

Miss    EMILY    WELD,    sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  are  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd? 
yeg- 

Xear  Bristol?— Yes. 

Have  you  been  there  since  the  year  1853  ? — Since  1856.  In 
1853  I  entered  the  convent  at  Hammersmith. 

However,  you  entered  the  Hammersmith  convent  in  I  >">:'>,  and 
in  l)i."i(>  the  convent  at  Bristol  ? — Y'es, 

And  have  remained  there  ever  since  at  that  establishment  ? — A 
short  interval  I  went  away. 

Were  you,  before  you  entered  the  convent  at  Hammersmith,  in 
the  habit  of  Jiaying  visits  at  Tichborue? — Y'es,  I  have  been  there. 

Does  your  memory  serve  you  to  show  you  on  what  date  you 
were  there? — I  was  there,  1  think,  from  the  beginning  of  N 
ber  or  the  end  of  October,  1851.  until  the  12th  or  loth — I  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  date — of  January,  1852,  and  again  I  was 
on  a  second  visit  in  September,  1852. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  on  the  occasion,  or  either  of  the 
occasions,  of  your  visiting  there,  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  ?- 
Yes,  I  remember  him  in  December.     He  came  there  for  Christ- 
mas, 1851. 

Did  you  see  much  of  him  then  ?— 1  was  living  in  the 
with  him  then. 
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Do  you  remember  now  the  sort  of  person  he  was? — Yes,  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  his  height,  feut  ho  was  tall  and  slight,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  dark,  straight  hair. 

Do  you  remember  his  voice? — Yes.     I  had  very  little  conver- 
sation with  him,  because  of  either  an  accent  or  defect  in  his  speech, 
but  I  found  it  with  my  deafness  very  difficult  to  understand  him. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Were  you  deaf  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  1  am 
rather  deaf  now. 

-Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  an >  tattoo 
marks? — I  remember  Miss  DOUGHTY  speaking  to  mo  of  ROGKU,  1 
think  before  he  came  over  on  that  visit,  and  telling  me  of  his  love 
of  tit. 

Dr.  KENL-ALV:  This  is  hearsay. 

I  he  \\  ITNKSS  :  And  his  having  a  hammock  in  his  room,  and  at 

the  same  time  mentioning 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  Really,  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   Stop,  do  not  tell  us  what  Miss 
1 1  Y  told  you.     You  are  going  to  ask  whether  she  saw  them. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:   Whether  she  saw  them,  and  was  aware  of  the 
fact  at  that  time. 

Dr.  KKXKALY:  That  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  not  a  question  of  conversation,  but  whether 
she  was  aware  of  the  fact  at  that  period  in  1  - 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Aware  of  the  fact  in  which  way  ? 
You  could  only  put  it  in  this  way,  and  then  that  may  bo  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  there  was  a  general  reputation  of  the  fact. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   I  do  not  want  to  use  it,  my  lord,  as  evidence  of 
t,  but  I  want  to  use  it  merely  as  evidence  of  the  fact  tliat 
it  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Justice  LU.MI  :  Hut   the   issue    is    not  whether  that  was 
ntioned. 

-Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  ask  the  question,  and,  if  objected  to,  I 
shall  know  how  to  deal  with  it, 

First  of  all,  personally  did  you  ;;ee  any  tattoo  marks?— No. 
Aot  personally  ?— No,  never. 

Now  I  put  this  question  to  you.  You  have  had  no  communica- 
tion at  all,  I  believe,  with  any  of  the  family  .-since  th' 
— I  have  seen  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

You  have  seen  her?      I  hare  seen  Lady  DOUGHTY.    I  have  never 
seen  or  spoken  to  Lady  RAHCLIFH.  :;inee  Is;,;;,  and  I  hav. 
had  any  letters  from  her  with  regard  to  the  Trial. 

during  that   visit  did  you  have  a  communication,  t! 
I  in  the  course  of  the  visit  you  are  to 
ing  of  did  you  have  a  communication  with  Lady  Ru.ci  n 
Dr.  KKNEALY  :  My  lord,  I  object  to 
The  LORD  CHIEI  JUSTICE:    i  -  ,/,-,  catena  nut  befon 

Dr.  KKNI.  M.I  :    [  I,.,..,.,  .Mis,  \Vi;u>,  you  will  clearly  uielei 
i  are  not  t.j  answer.  Be  good  enough  no  ,  n,v  friend's 

!'c  good  enough   not  to  do  .,,  a  ;  I   an  i  obic  el 

until  my  lord  directs  you. 
LORD  CHII 

inieation  with  her. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Whether  she  had  a  communication  «u 

a  communication  wit  ,,im  in  the  \, -u- dur- 

ing that  visit  when  ROGFI:  Tin,  then'?     t  was  in  con- 

mnication   with  her. 
Do  yon  remember  hearing  her  speak  to  you  in  the  j» 

riCHBORNE  .'      01,  yes,  many   I  Ling  j,,  t|,, 

of  conversation. 

The  LOI:II('HIKK  JUSTICE  :  The,,  you  must  put  the  conversation 
thetettoo.     If  itwM  in  the  prc   ence  ol  R 

It  13  eve  I. 

•^'r-  ' '  l>id  you,  in  the   :  ,KN-K 

"ly  communication  with  I,,  r  on  the  subject  of  the  tattoo?— 
Never. 

^tot  '"  '•'"  -No,  notin  ROGER'S  prc.-c-nce. 

Mr.  UAWKIN8:    Now  I  propose  to  put  this  question  :   Whether 
rorn  circumstances   within  her  knowledge    she  has   reason  to  be- 
:ve,  of  course,  I  ,1,,   not  put  it  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  in 

flCHBORNE  was  tattooed? 
.KU.Y  :  Is  that  a  legal  question,  my  lord? 

1  UIH  JUSTICE:  The  only  way  in  which  it  would  be 
tins— aud  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  admissible  for 
that  purpose— if  it  be  said  that  the  representati., 

wiis  tattooed   has  been  concocted   since  the  1> 

ne  the    Claimant;  it  becomes   material    und..iibtedly 

long  before  that   event,  the  subject  of  RO..I.I:   'I'-,.  -imoiiXE 

-;ing  tattooed  was  matter  of  conversation  and  general  knowledge 

•:th  the  family   and  friends.     In  that  sense  it  may  bo  admissi- 

theu  I  have  some  doubt. 

Dr.  KKNEALY:  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  allow  any  such 
•  us  that  to  be  put. 

PICT:  I  do  not  say  that  it  U  t.,  be  :   I  am 
•-'ument  upon  it.       It  is  open,  in  my  mind,  to 

uue  time,  I  do  not  know  how  such  an  mi 

P1"*"'  ptbv  the  species  of  evidence. 

J>r.  KENEAI.Y  :  Doesnotft  ,y  day,  my  lord 

u'ent.     A  body  of  persons 

e  forward  and  .say  they  law  tettOO  marks  upon  the  peno 
ular  individual     His  then  said  th;, 

the  first  time,-,  ,poken  upon 
>  subject,  and  made  tb  witl, 

reference  to  which  it.  is  of  so  much  [mi  How  is  that  to 

:  rnetr  except  by  showing  that  long  before  these  ... 


made,  the  subject  of  the  individual  in  question  bein-  talto....:! 
was  matter  in  the  family  of  general  notoriety  and  general  con- 
versation,    lhat  is  the  way  it  occurs  to  mo.  It  is,  morally  speak- 
ing most  important ;  whether  it  is  legal  is  another  question. 
Ur.  IVENEALY:  Docs  not  it  happen  every  day  that  mattei 
excluded  from  the  Court  simply  because  there  is  no  legal  power 
of  proving  them? 

(Their  Lordships  conferred.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  think,  Mr.  HAWKINS,  it  strikes 
both  my  learned  brothers  in  that  way,  and  although  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment,  I  think  they  are  quite  ri-ht,  that  at 
ill  events  it  is  premature  ;  that  if  Dr.  IVENEALY  takes  that  position 
.1  says,  I'  Iheso  witnesses  are  not  to  be  believed  because  they 
have  mentioned  and  spoken  of  tattoo  marks  for  the  first  time 
since  this  dispute  arose."  Then,  as  at  present  advised,  subject  to 
»ny  argument  we  hear  from  Dr.  KENKALY,  we  shall  think  you  are 
entitled  to  call  his  witness  back  to  showhis  was  matter  of  general 
conversation  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  how  it  strikes  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  With  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  content 

I  he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  At  present  we  do  not  know  the  de- 
tence  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case,  will  be  based  on  that 
foundation  ;  if  it  should  be,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  argue  this. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  was  the  particular  luncheon  that  was 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  That  was  in  June.  I  was  thinkin  '  of 
that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  a  question  I  can  put  without  objection  : 
you  have  seen  the  Defendant  ?— Yes. 

Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  whether  that  is  ROGKI; 
CHARLES  TICHBOBNE?— Not  the  slightest  resemblance. 

imined  by  Dr.  KENZALY. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  ROGER  CHARLES TICHBORNE? 
— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  that  he  had  arched  eyebrow. ;  th..  I  were  rather 
thick  ? — Yes. 

That  he  had  greyish-blue  eyes  ?— I  do  not  remember  the  colour 
of  his  eyes. 

Had  he  dark  brown  hair?— Very  dark  brown  ;  almost  black,  I 
should  have  said. 

You  knew  the  1  ,  very  well,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

Did    you   see    a   TICHMOKNE  with    hair 
ROGEI;. 

With  the  exception  of  ROGEI;  were  not  all  their  hairs  dark  brown 
that  you  ever  knew? — Sir  Kmv\i;i.  u-as  grey  when  1  knew  him, 
and  Sir  JAMKS  also  ;    so    I   canuot  tell    what  they  were.     Miss 
N  ANGLE'S  was  very  dark  hair,  and  she  was  a  TICIII;OHNE. 
Dark  brown,  was  not  it? — Very  dark. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  ROGER'S  walk,  peculiar? — 
No,  I  never  noticed  anything  remarkable. 

He  walked  like  other  people,  without  any  peculiarity  ?— Like  a 
soldier,  I  think. 

Like  a  soldier? — Yes. 
A  fine,  manly,  martial  walk? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:    II',//.  /  ,h  ,,,,i  k,,,,,r  il,,,t  n,,,i  /;,//,»,  . 
I  he  \\  rnnoe  :    I  have  not  known  a  great  many  soldi. 
I  »r.  KI.NI;  U.Y  :  That  1  understand  is  like  a  soldier,  my  lord.     I 
do  not  know  how  else  he  should  walk. 

The  WITNESS  :  In  the'  style  of  a  gentleman  that  has  been  drilled. 
Dr.  KENEALY:  Did  you  ever  notice  any  twitch  about  his  eve- 
brows? — \ever. 

^   .SWA  ,i  //,/,,,/  ,•„///,/  „„/  /„„.,.  existed,  /.«/<;««<',  »•;//,.,„/  your  noticing 
'—I "0  ""'  think  mi.      It  inis  ri'iiinrkitlilf.   in   ROGER'S  cwcfe,  «)  / 
Hunk  {should  Inn;*  noticed  ii  in  KOGKK,  //'//  !„>,/  teen  observable. 
'i  teas  remarkabh  in  Sir  ED  WARD  f — AV,  in  Sir  KOBKI:T. 
-Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  had  a  n  markabk  /"•i/,-/,  f—Y, 
Had  Sir  KI>WAI:I>  »»,/  in-itch? — Oh,  no. 

l)i,l ,, ,,,1  ever  notice  »  IH-H,-!,  ;„  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY  tit  ih,n  iim-  ' 
— Oh,  ill  iir  an  :  in  i-i  r. 

What  was  the  defect  iu  his  speech  that  you  remember  ?  You 
have  said  tlic.ru  was  something  either  iu  his  accent  or  defect 
in  his  speech  which,  coupled  with  your  deafness,  rendered 
him  at  times  not  intelligible.  What,  was  the  defect  in  his 
speech  that  you  noticed?— It  was  muttering;  and- 1  suppose 
the  French  accent  also  made  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand him. 

Hut  there  was  a  muttering  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Your  hearing,  as  you  said,  was  a  little  defective  at  that  time  '•> 
— Yes. 

More  so,  I  think,  than  at  the  present  time?— No,  about  lit. 
same. 

At  all  events  your  eyesight  was  good?— Oh,  very  good. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  we  two  or  three  other  officials,  if  your 
lordship  will  allow  them  to  bo  taken  and  dismissed. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly. 
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Mr.   IIAsK.I.IMNT.  1>WKN,  swom. 
r.\amined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAUUY. 

Are  you  an  officer  of  the  1'robate  Conrl        YOB. 
In  what  position  -.in-  -I  am  a  clerk. 

II,,    ,  Offl   the    Probate  Court,  the  will  of    1. 

(   iiAiii.Vs  Tli-ni<oi:sF.  ?— I  do. 

Will  YOU  rive  » i  the  date  of  it  ?— The  n'.th  <if  Jnn 

',,  j.u,.,,  .,  ,-ned  by  Uu.iKi:  CHAKI.KS  1  it'iie 

—  It  .i 

\\  oulil    you  read  the  testing  elaii-e  with  the  0 

witnesses?— "Signed,  declared  ami  acknowledged  i>y  '; 

CliM:u,sTirm'.oUNK  the  testator  as  his  last  wi 

nieiit.  in  the  pKBeJJCe  of  at  present,  at  the  same  time  and  WOO  in 

his  presence,  at   his   request   and   in   tin'    pr.  'senee  of   each    other 

..ereunto  Mil's,  rilied  our    names   as  witnesses   attesting   the 

,     M;I.I:S  SLAUGHTER,  56,  Sidney -street;  Bromptoi 

..    .1  \MI  I  GIBBS,  Clerk  to  Mr.  SI.AUMIM  B,6,  Duchess-street, 
Portland-place." 

'Hi,.  I.,,i;i.  C[in:i  .lisnct;:  AVill  you  let  mo  sea  it?  [It  wa.i 
handed  to  his  lordship.) 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAUUY  :  It  may  be  taken  as  read.  1  pie  ume,  my 
lord. 

l>o  you  produce  the  Probate?— No,  1  do  not. 

The  LORD  ('nn.i  JUSM.T. :  I  asked  to  see  thu  ngnatore  to  tins 
will,  bi  I  know  "f-  "'  :l  document 

n  •  to  me  in  whirl,  we  have  the  sigimluie  ol   RoOl  "  <  'ilMil.ls 
TlCHBOHNE  at  full  lenMh.      I  h.'ivi-  never  yet  found  an  instftUCe  m 

whirl,  he  Mgm-d  other  than  •'  I;.  C.  TiCHBOB  Therefore  we 

have  now  the   opportunity  of  comparing  "  ItOGER  » 'HAUL 

U  it  is  here,  with  as  it  is  signed  by  the  Defendant  in  the 
tirst  letter  written  from  Australia. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXKAI.Y. 

(  an  you  tell  me  how  the  probate  of  the  will  was  granted?— 1 
cannot  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  you'  brought  any  affidavit  here  upon  which  probate  was 
granted? — I  have  not. 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  granted  on  some  information  given 
to  the  Court?— It  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Justice  MKU.OU  :  A  general  form  of  affidavit,  is  not  there  .' 

The  Wim.-s:  Yes;  it  was  before  the  Probate  Court  was  es- 


t  iMislied.     It  was  the  Prerogative  Court. 

Mr.  Serjeant  FA  UUY  :  Wo  will  produce  the  document  directly, 

my  lord. 
Air.  HAWKIX.;:  Here  is  U.I..KU  CHARLES  TicnBORHES  signature 

at  len.'th,  but  it  i-i  on  pareiiiiient,  and  it  is  noUso  clear. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Master  remiflds  me  that  the  ex- 
amination paper  was  signed,  as  1  suppose  it  would  be,  in  full. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Those  signatures  of  KOUKII  CHAKI.KS  TlCHBOBNl 
of  course  could  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the  officer  of  the 
Court,  and  it  might  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  photo- 
graphed. I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  would  permit 
that  to  be  done— a  photograph  taken  of  the  signature  of  the  will. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes;  a  signature  on  paper  is  more 
satisfactory  for  general  purposes  than  one  on  parchment.  A  man 
lias  much  more  difficulty  in  writing  on  parchment.  >xo  one  could 
mistake  the  signature  here ;  but  still  it  is  not  written  with  the 
same  How. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Probably  the  gentleman  from  the  1  rebate  Com 
in  whose  care  that  is,  might  attend  also  with  it. 
Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  What,  is  the  date  of  the  probate? 
Master  (  Y.<"KI;UI:X  :  It  is  proved  the  17th  of  July,  1855. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  signature  by-and-by  will  have 
to  be  carefully  compared  by  the  Jury,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  original  document  than  a  photograph  :  bnt 
feel  that  it  is  a  very  important  will,  and  you  had  better  have 
that  photographed 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   If  your  lordship  pleases. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  It  not  being  alleged  that  ItoniiR  1  tCHBOHKE died 
in  this  country,  or  any  witnesses  of  his  death,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Probate  Court,  first  of  all,  before  the  probate 

ranted,  to  have  ailidavits  stating  facts  to  show  his  death  i~ 
belie\ 

I  lave  you  brought  any  of  those  affidavits  here  connected  with 

that  willy— No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAI:I:Y  :   You  ran  have  them  of  course. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Of  course,  if  we  can,  there  need  be  no  further 
question  a.sked. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  impossible,  my  lord.     I  do  not  see 
necessity  for  producing  them  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  would 
be  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  against  the  Defendant 
If  the  affidavit  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Probate  Court  is  offered 
by  the  other  side,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  There  is  a  regular  course. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Quite  so. 

Dr.  KKXEAI.Y  :  My  friend  opened  a  full  and  stringent  inquiry 
in  the  Probate  Court;  surely,  after  that,  he  ought  to  put  in  the 
athdavit. 

*  Thia  is  not  a  fart.     N>vcra!  letters  were  signed  by  him, "  ROOBH 

CHAKI.I  I  i."   in    ">11    l'^'»'"   hn     •  'id.     lie  (Iff 

•wrote  it  il  "(toner  than  the  Defendant  did. 


Mr   II  \WKIXS:   Hit  is  thought  right  that,  on  the  part  of  the 

,t  th.-  inquiry  that  was  ma.. e, 

•ly  prepared  to  put  ill  every  alhdavit  that  was  made 
upon  the  appointment  of  trustees,  whieh  will  .-.how  the  iii.ium.3 
that  were  mad,-,  the  Mlidavit  of  death,  whieh  wdl  show  Sir  JA 

death,  and  show  the  inhumes  that  Were  made  pi  Hi- 
nd at    Kio,  and  every 

1  down  to  1865.     1  will  put 
in  all  those  if  my  friend  li! 

Dr.  KKNI.AKI  :    If   my   friend  will    put  in  all   the  documei 
one  o'f  the  printed  volumes,  1    have  no  objection. 

The  LOI:D  dm  .  I  am  .-me  I  do  not  know  what  they 

''  l)r  Ki  NI.AKY  :  Tney  are  very  few,  only  two  or  three.     V> 
simply   talking  of  the  ailidavits   I  with    the 

the  probate   of  that  will:   and   Mr.  HAWK.  you   want  a 

particular  ailidavit  he  has  no  objection  to  that,  provi  led  that  all 
the  alii  laviu  relating  to  that  part  of  the  ease  shall  be  put 
Mr   Justice  I.I  , II  :    1  CMU  ••     object  of  It.      It  CM 

inginuated  that  the  parties  who  took   oat  probate  to  that  will 

knew  at  that  time  ROGER  TjCHBORNE  was  living. 

Mr  Justice  UEI  :  you  refer 

to  are  the  affidavits  whieh    were   us,  d   in  Chancery  upon 

-,,„!    ,„-, iding«  to   siibslitut.-   new   trustees   for  old  OH 

whieh  incidentally  state  the  hi -tory. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   (Juit. 

Dr    KINI  u.v  •  What  1  want  is  the  affidavit  and  exl 

Mr    HOPKINS,  the    family   solieitor,  which  were    tiled   by  him    for 
the    pnrpOM  of   aiding  in   g-lting  the   probate  of  that  will. 

We? 
The  LORD  CHIEI  .1'  nice:  Did  Mr.  HOPDHS  file  affidanU 

Dr.   Kl  Nr.M.-i  :    Y. 

The   Loi:i>  CIIIEI-  JUSTICE:  I  thought  that  was  done  by  t 
e\i  eutor. 

Dr   KKNKU.Y  :  He  filed  an  affidavit  and  exhibits. 
The  Lout.  CIIIKF  Jusn.-i::  What  had  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  do  with 
ity—The  will  .editors,  and  they  were  Mr. 

Gosior.h  and  Mr.  SLACGffl 

Dr.   KI.NKALV:    He    was   the   family   solicitor,   ami   mad 
affidavit  and  put  in  exhibits. 

The   LORD  CHIEF  Jrsna;:  When  you  say  he  w.vs  the  family 
solicitor,  1"   was  of  part  only— not  of  die  UOUQHTYS. 

Dr.  KI.NKAI.Y:  II«;  was  of  Si.-  JAMES,  ami  when  the  affidavit! 
were  tiled  in  support  of  that  prolnte  he  made  one. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE:    1  d.'  not  know  that  he  did. 
Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  They  are  punted,  my  loid. 
Mr   It  \\VKINS  :  I  simply  say  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  I 
not  offer  the  affidavits  in  evidence,  because  they  an 
and  cannot  aft-  •.     If  my  friend  likes  to  put  in  tl 

affidavit   on  which  probate   was  granted,    which    is    all    we 
dealing  with  now,  I  Jo  not  object  to  that. 

Dr.  KENK.M.Y  :   I   say  it  was  granted  on  the  affidavit  of 
HOPKINS  with  exhibits. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  Ji  MICK  :  That  we  can  take  no  judicial  n 
of  until  it  is  proved,  and   if  it   were  proved   1  cannot  see  what  i 

,  do   with   it.      1  agree  with   Mr.  HAWKINS  that  it  is 
irrelevant.      I    suppose    what   you    wish    to   be  inferred 
precipitation  or  undue  haste  ? 
Dr.  KI.NKAI.Y  :   No. 

The  Loun  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  it  is  utterly  irrelevant. 
DP..  KKNKAI.Y  :  I  want  to  see  the  affidavit  and  exhibits  on  which 
Mr.  HOI-KINS  got  it. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  you  must  make  thempai 

your  case,  if  they  are  admissible. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Then  if  Mr.   HAWKINS  will   not  object 
nrikh>     them  part  of  my  < 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  HAWI 

jir.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  not  be  taken  to  have  said  anytl 
tl  e  sort,  my  lord. 

Mr    Justi.-e  MEU.OB:   No;  all  Mr.  HAWKINS  siys  is, 
think  they  are  evi.lei.ee  and  offer  them,  and  they  appear  t< 
well  and  i;ood. 

Dr.  IVKNEAI.Y  :  What    I  w.uit  is,  to  see  what  Mr.   II 
,|  \-VIFS'S  own  solieitor,  says. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI. KOI::    If  you  offer  it  we  will  say  whether  it 
admissible  or  not.  but  we  cannot  do  that  be  forehand. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y  :  The  Crown  ought  to  do  so. 

The  I n  CHEF  JCSTICE:   We   are   clearly   ot    opinion,   in   tl 

first  place,  they  are  not  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  1  waive  my  objection. 

The  LOUD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  There  is  no  relevancy.      I 
altogether  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry.     1'robate  was  gi 
and  it  must  be  taken  that  the  ne  :essary  materi  .Is  were  offered 
found  probate  and  were  received  by  the  Court. 


Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAM  HUMPHREYS,  sworn. 

d  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAUUY. 

Are  you  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  migistrates  at  Bow-st 
The  second  clerk. 

\\"ei  nt  when  Mr.  VAUGIIAN,  one  of  the 

of  the  Court,  took  the  deposition  of  Mr.  JAMES  Giuusl 

Now,  simply  answer  me,  ye.s  or  no,  i.;  that  thedepOMt 
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was  taken  (handing  it)  ?  'and  13  that  Mr.  V.UMHAN'S  signature  to 
it  ?—  i 

Ami  was  thiit  •:  hospital  ? — It  W38. 

\Vllich   hospital?  --l\lllic'::  Cull. 

Win-re  t!ll>  deponent  .1  \.MK.S  (,  ".in-,'  ill'.'— ]|  •   v 

What  is  the  'lite  of  it?— The-  llth  <l:iy  ..!  February,  181 

By    wlioin   w.n  In-  examined,    do    you    remember  -l>y  .Mr. 

?  — By  Mr.  BOWEX,  I  believe. 
And  on  behalf  of  tin'    Deteml.int,   w.t;   1> 
liy  Mr.  HEXDUIKS. 

oCtttSr  .Irsrin::   \Vh:it   do   you  do  with  th:it  depo-     tliat  is  evidenee  of  tin-  tart. 
: ition?  II,,- 1,01:1.  CHIEF .1 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.\':I:-I  :  I  am  going  i  >  prove  his  d.Mth,  ami  then 
1  [ir,i|i.)  e  to  put  (In-  depo-. ition  in. 


Mr.  s, •]  j,.;int  PAPRY  :  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  cross-examined  him?— Mr.  1: 

llr.  Ki  sfAi.Y:  And  it  wa  ,  given 

by  that  ,,,  which  he  says  lu>  iveeivcd  at  the  he 

I  made  thr  .  t.ilemci.t. 

Mr.  Serjeant  P.u:u\  :    I  was  not  aware  that  thifl  objection 
-ed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   I  apprehend  tliat  if  the  deposition  , 
is  properly  I  ikon,  that  assuming  it  to  lie  takrn  in  due  tuna  under 
the  statute,  and  that  w.  ,  t!,  •  f.iet  that  1, 


CHARLO1  1  i.    HI   KGF.SS,  sworn. 
•  mined  hy  Mr.  Sri  jeaal  I'- 

Are  you  one  of  the  nurses  of  K  .  Hospital? — Yes. 

Do  you  iv.nemb.'r  JAMI-:S  ( lii!i:>  being  a  patient  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  upon  him?—  1  was  night  HIM 

Now,  do  you  remember  hi;!  death  ? 

U'hen  di.l  it  lake  place?      At  half  p.i  I   In  on  tin-  17th  .March. 

Of  th 

Mr.  Serjeant.  Pu:u>  :   No\v  I    piopo .-,-,  m\   h.rd,   to  hand  in  the 

lion. 

Dr.    IVKXI:  u.i  :    \Vh:it    identity  i.s    there  between  the   JAMES 
i  that    deposition  and  Mr.  , I  AMIS   Gn:i:s  who  died  on  the 
17th  March? 

'The  LOUD  Ciiin  .Irsnci:  :  I  suppose  in  tin-deposition  he  states 
who  and  what  ho  is. 

Dr.  KENEALY:   1   would  not  raise  the  objection  but  for  certain 
information  that  has  been  given  to  our  attorney. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  ,J I/STICK  :  As  to  doubting  his  identity  ? 
Dr.  KENEALY:  Yes,  my  lord. 

1 ,01:0  Cltir.K  JUSTICE  :  Were  you  present  when  tin-  magia- 

uid  examined  him? — No. 

The  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  last  witness  was. 
Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  question — whether  that  is  the 
in.ni   who  died? — Yes;  only  for  that,  of  course,  I  should   not 
think  of  raising  the  objection. 

The    LOUD   CHIEF  JOSTICE:    Have  you    any  other  means   of 
proving  it? 

Mr.  Serjeant   PAUUY:  My  lord,  I  am  not  furnished  will 
other  means. 

A  .UKYMAN:  How  long  had  he   been  in  the  hospital? 

in  on  the  '.ttli  February.  •> 

The  LOUD  CHIKF  JUSTICE :  What  was  the  matter  with  him? — I 
really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAKUY  :  Wras  there  any  other  person  of  the  name 
ol  -I  \  i:     ( iiiins  there  at  tlie  same  time? — I  believe  not. 
Do  you  know  in  what  ward  he  was  ? — Sambrook  Ward. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  he  remain  in  that  ward  the  whole  time  ? 
— The  whole  time. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  want  this  proved  for? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  fact  of  where  the  will  was  signed. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PAUUY  :  That  is  the  important  part. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JL'.STICE  :  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  do  not 
want  to  prove  the  will  as  if  you  were  proving  it  in  the  Probate 
Court. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  Xo,  it  goes  simply  to  the  fact  of  where 
it  was  executed — whether  in  London  or  not. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  understood  you  were  not  present  when 
JAMES  Ginns  was  examined? — Xo. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 


Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  JAMES  GIBUS  did  not  leave  the 
hospital  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  he  came  in  ? — I  am. 

li.,    1.  mo  CHIEF  .IrsriCE:  She  saw  him  dying. 

Dr.  KFXEAI.Y:   Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  says  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Mn.i.ou  :  But  you  saw  him  dead  at  all  events? — I 
did. 

Mr.  JOHN   WILLIAM  1 1  I'M  PI1KKVS,  recalled. 

Mr.  Serjeant    PAUI:Y  :  Do  you   know  the  name  of  the  ward  in 
this  examination  took  place? — No,  I  do  not. 

Did  you  see  .IAMI  •;  Ginus  after  his  death? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OU  :  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  YAUKIIAX 
took  his  deposition  ? — I  took  it  my  lord  ;  I  wrote  it  down. 

Was  it  in  a  ward  of  the  hospital  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  called  "the  Sambrook  Ward  "  or 
uot  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Dr.  KIMAI.Y:  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  standing  over  till 
Monday  ? 

The  Lnuii  ( 'mi  i  ,li  ,IKI  :  I  do  not  think  there  i.s  any  doubt  ' 
that  .(AMIS  (I inns  who  died  was  the  same  who  was  sick  in  the 
hospital,  and  whose  deposition  was  taken  as  that  of  a  dying  man  : 
but  the  question  is  whether  yon  can  prove  that  the  JAMTS  Gn:p,- 
who  died  in  tho  ho-.pit  d  and  made  that  deposition,  and  the  JAMES 
•  lerk,  at  a  certain  date,  to  Mr.  SI..\UI;HTI:I!,  are 
the  same  man. 


I'Xaetly  the  same   thing  a,  if  a  wit- 
tin-  bnx  had  said  so. 
Mr.  II  \ \\KIV,  :    i:\aetly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JOSTICE  :    Instead   of   taking  it  in  th,'  bov.    In- 
die, the   law  .1 
with  Certain   formalities,   be  .,i|,   and  the 

mil  SO  made,  what  he  state  :  in  the  . 
taken  down  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  taken  in  the  box. 
.Mr.  Serjeant  r  inin  :  i:\actly. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :    ;  D  be  no  inconvenience  in  deferring  it 

till,  and  they  can  easily  prove   it,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    I  decline,  where  there   i:;  no  reason., 

•uind.  and  I  submit  to  the  Jury  that    the  is  snf- 

It  would  bo  patting  e  very b 

If  there  ia  really  any  ground  for  snpp.,  in-  -that    Ihi. 

QT,  then  let  the  Defendant  prove  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Li  sii  :  That  is  not  the  poinl. 

Dr.  KK.NKAI.Y  :  No,  we  >Io  not  raiseth.it  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is.  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  .i 
(IlP.ns  who  made  that  deposition  is  the  JAMES  (iinns  who  died. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  At  all  events,  there  is  ample  prima  facia  ovii": 
for  the  nurse  says  no  other  JAMES  (Jir.ns,  to  her  knowledge 
in  the  hospital. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  that  JAMES  (in;i:-;  died. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  1  think  that  is  prima  facie  enough. 

Master  COCKBUUN  : 

DEPOSITION  OF  JAMES  GIBBS. 

'•  J  he  examination  of  JAMES  GIBBS  taken  on  oath  this  eleventh 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  ei 

ith  any    linndred  and  seventy-three,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  'in 
County 'of  Middlesex,  before  me.  JAMES   VAI'UIIAN',  Esquire. 

1 He    of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  Count-, 

and  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Police  Courts  of  the  metr<>| 
—  I,  the  said  Justice,  being  satisfied  by  JoSErii  HENUY  I'liiu 
House  Physician  at  the  said   Hospital  and  a  Registered 
Practitioner,  that  the  said  JAMES  Gums  is  dangerously  ill,  and 
that  in  his  opinion  ho  is  not  likely  to  recover  from  such  illn 
and  I,  the  said  Justice,  being  also  satisfied  that  the  said  JA 
( linns  is  able  and  willing  to  give  material  information  relatin 
one  THOMAS  CASTRO,  otherwise  called  ARTIIUU  OUTON,  othen. 
called  Sir  ItouEi:  CUAULES  DoruiiTV  TICHBOUNE,  Baronet  :  who 
has  been  bailed  to  appear  for  Trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen' 
upon  two  several  Indictments  for  perjury  and  also  upon  an  Indict- 
ment for  Forgery,  and  also  material  information  relatin u  to  the 
several  indictable    offences  mentioned  in  the  said  Indictmci 
hereby  certify  that  my  reason  for  taking  the  said  Examination 
that  I  am  satisfied  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  day  and  place  wi. 
and  where  the  same  was  taken  are  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  na : : 
of  the  persons  present  at  the  taking  thereof  are  CIIAUEI 
ClluisrorilEU  I.OWEN,  Esquire,  Banister-at-Law,  WII.I.IA  u     i 
POLLARD,  one  of  the  Clerks  in  the  Solicitors'  Department  of  I  lei- 
Majesty's  Treasury,  ALFRED  HENDKIKS,  Ksquire,  Attorney-at-L: 
JOSEPH    FUEDERICK   COI.EMAN,   Record    Keeper   of   the    Probate 
Court,  JOSEPH  HENHY  PHILI-OT,  Esquire,  House  Physician  at 
said  Hospital,  JOHN  WILLIAM  HCMIMIREY,  second   Clerk  of  tin- 
Police  Court,  Bow  Street,   WIIJ.IAM  RAE,  House  Si; 
said  Hospital,  and  WILLIAM   MI'H(;ATUOYD,   Chief  Usher  . 
said  Police  Court. 


(Document  produced  by  the  said  Mr.  J.  FBEDEIUCK  < 

"  This  deponent,  JAMES  (rinns,  on  his  oath  said  as  folio 
I  was  formerly  clerk  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  a  solicitor. 

"  1  knew  a  Mr.  ItoiiEi:  CHARLES  TICIIBORXE. 

11  The  signature,  JAM    G-IBBS,  to  the  document  pro. 
my  handwriting. 

"  I  recollect  seeing  Air.  Uo,;i.i:  CIIAUI.I  I  n  IHMKXF.,  when 
there  was  a  will  to  be  sirned.  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  that  I 
saw  him  sign  this  document  when  I  signed  my  own  name. 

"I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  this  document  was  signed  in 
London.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  CHAUI.ES  Si..\n;iirER  was 
present,  and  the  signature  now  shown  to  me  is  in  his  handwriting. 

"  I  have  been  to  Canterbury,  but  never  to  witness  any  deed. 

"I  was;  not  at  Canterbury  when   Mr.  TICIIP.I  d  this 

document. 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  HENDRIKS,  for  the  Defendant. 

"  1  cannot    tell   where  I   w:t::  when   Mr.    I 
document. 
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"The  fact  of  CHARLES  SLAUGHTER'S  signing  it  makes  me  think 
it  was  signed  in  London. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  he  did  not  wish  him  (TICHBORNE)  to  sign  it. 

"  It  might  have  been  away  from  the  office  that  the  will  was 
signed. 

"Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  office  was  in  Duchess-street,  Portland- 
place. 

"  I  was  with  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  some  years. 

"  I  have  seen  one  will  signed  whilst  I  was  there. 

"I  could  swear  that  I  saw  one  will  besides  this  one  signed 
there. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  very  probably  there  was  another 
will  besides  TICHBORNE'S  that  I  saw  signed. 

"  I  never  went  out  of  town  to  get  any  will  signed. 
,   "  All  the  time  1  was  at  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S  I  never,  that  1  can 
remember,  went  out  of  town  to  get  any  will  signed. 

"  I  left  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  because  I  was  backward  in  my  accounts  ; 
it  was  not  for  drinking. 

"  Re-examined  by  Mr.  BOWEN. 

"  I  never  went  to  Canterbury  with  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  nor  saw 
him  there. 

"Sworn  before  me  at  King's  College) 

Hospital,  this  llth  day  of  Feb-  -  JAMES  YAUGHAN.'' 
rnaiy,  1873.  \ 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  7;'--  is  the  reference,  my  lord. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAM  IIUMl'llUEYS,  replied. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Was  the  will  shown  to  JAMES  GIBBS  at 
the  time  he  made  his  deposition? — As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was. 

\Vas  the  gentleman  from  the  Probate  Court  there  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  there  any  other  document  produced 
to  him  except  the  will? — No. 

,,tain  WALTER  CHID  WICK  NANGLE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PAI;K,. 

I  believe  you  are  the  brother  of  Major  NANGLE  who  was  ex- 
amined yesterday  ? — Yes. 

Now,  did  you  know  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  very  well? — 
Intimately. 

When   did  you  first  know  him? — When  I  was  a  very  small 
I,  for  several  years. 

Where  was  that? — -In  Paris. 

How  long  did  you  know  him  in  Paris?  For  how  many  years 
do  you  remember? — I  should  think  a  dozen  years  at  I 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  Paris  to  go  to  England? — Were 

yon  tli ere  then  or  not? — He  went  to  England  on  a  visit  when   I 

was  a  small  boy.     I  remember  he  went  away  every  now  and  thru. 

.•ou  remember  when  he  finally  left   Paris  to  go  to  Stony- 

— Xo,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  year,  but  I  remember 

the  fact  of  his  going. 

When  did  you  first  leave  Paris? — Somewhere  about  1814 — 
.something  of  the  kind  ;  I  went  to  school  ai,  Woolwich. 

And  you  knew  him  all  that  time? — Yes. 

Were  you  constantly  in  his  company  during  all  that  time  ? — 
.1  fact  he  was  the  only  boy  friend  I  had  there  besides  my 
brother  ;  we  were  always  together. 

Used  you  to  go  about  Paris  with  him? — Yes,  we  used  to  go  to 
:rdin  des  Plantes  very  often,  and  all  sorts  of  ]>1 

You  used  to  goto  the   Jardin  des  Plantes? — The  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Paris.      We   used  to  walk  about  the    boulevardes 
c;dly. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  took  any  particular  interest  in 
any  curiosity  or  anything  there  was  in  the  .Jardin  des  Plantes  ? — 
Oli,  yes,  there  were  certain  things — a  large  aerolite  stone  that  fell 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  France,  and  we  used  to  look  at  this 
with  great  wonder,  and  several  curious  specimens  of  monstrosities, 
in  the  museum  attached  to  it.  I  remember  curious  animals,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  in  a  sort  of  museum  there  was  there,  and  we 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  listening  to  the  rur  <lij  r/m.w,  which,  I 
<>se,  was  the  origin  of  his  taking  to  it  himself. 

Did  he  play  ? — Xo,  perhaps  one  would  play  a  bar  at  the  end  of 
a  tune,  and  the  other  would  answer  him. 

? — Yes,  a  particular  tune. 

D'i   you  remember    KOGKR  TICHBORNE  and  yourself  noticing 
.'—Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  any  little  thing  given  to  you  by  Mr.  and 
Mi-  .  -1  i.?— Yea,  she  gave  me  a  jacket,  I  remember, 

profusely  embroidered,  and  f  thought  it  a  very  handsome  present, 
and  I  had  cause  to  remember  it,  for  when  I  went  to  school,  and 
wore  it  in  school,  they  laughed  at  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  vry 
soon  left  off  wearing  it. 

Dili  KOGEI:  know  of  that  little  incident? — Yes,  certainly. 

Where,  afterwards,  did  you  meet  ROGER?— I  met  him  at  Tich- 
borne  two  or  three  times. 

During  what  years? — 1  canno  :iy. 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  Upton?— I  think  so lamnotijuite 

when  you  n  I  iohboroe  ' 

r.      He  wan  a  very  bad  shot,  by-the-bye. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  was? — Yes,  shocking  bad  ;  and 
we  used  to  go  walking  all  about  the  place,  and  so  on,  with  BRAND, 
the  keeper. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Had  he  or  you  any  pets  you  used  to  keep 
at  Tichborne? — At  Upton  there  was  a  large  heronry  there,  and  I 
caught  one  of  the  young  birds,  and  used  to  keep  it  tied  by  the 
leg  to  the  house,  and  it  died. 

.     You  say  ROGER  was  not  a  good  shot.    Do  you  remember  whether 
|  he  used  to  shoot  partridges  and  pheasants  or  what? — No,  rabbits 
in  the  park. 

When  was  it  you  recollect  you  last  saw  him  and  where  ? — I 
saw  him  last  at  Grosvenor-street,  Mr.  SEYMOUR'S  house,  I  think, 
in  1849.  I  was  at  Woolwich  at  the  time. 

You  were  being  educated,  I  suppose? — Yes,  just  before  1  -I 
my  commission,  the  last  term  at  the  arsenal. 

But  you  were  well  acquainted  with  ROGER  ?• — Oh,  perfectly. 

So  that  if  alive  you  would  b.;  able  to  recognise  him  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Wrhen  did  you  first  see  the  Defendant? — At  Gravesend.  I  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  ROGER.  We  were  all  very  anxious  to  see- 
him,  and  would  have  been  only  too  delighted. 

Was  that  the  feeling  of  the  whole  family? — Most  decidedly, 
that  if  he  came  back,  he  would  have  been  welcomed  with  open 
|  arms. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  slightest  ill-feeling  towards  him? — Not 
j  the  slightest. 

Or  unkind  thought  ? — Never. 

On  the  part  of  anybody? — .No,  certainly  not — universal  affec- 
tion for  him. 

Always  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  the  Defendant  at  Gravesend.  Would  you  tell  us  how 
you  saw  him  and  where  ? — I  went  over  expecting  to  see  him,  of 
course,  I  thought  it  was  ROGER  ;  but  he  would  not  see  me. 

Where  did  you  go  to? — To  the  Clarendon  hotel.  I  was  on  tlio 
staff  at  the  time  at  Woolwich. 

When  was  that? — It  must  have  been  in  186C  or  1807,  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  went  down  there,  and  he  would  not  see  me, 
of  course. 

The  LORD  Cm I:F  ,}  USTICK  :  W hen  you  say  he  would  not  see  you, 
let  us  know  particularly.  Did  you  send  in  your  card  ? — Yes,  I 
asked  the  landlord  to  send  up  my  card,  or  say  1  was  there,  anxious 
to  see  him,  and  the  answer  was  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Do  you  remember  whether  you  sent  up 
your  name  or  your  card? — My  name ;  I  do  not  think  I  sent  a 
card.  I  waited  downstairs,  and  a  waiter  told  me  if  I  waited  n 
little  longer  the  person  would  go  out  and  I  might  perhaps  catch 
1  a  glimpse  of  him.  But  his  conditional  expressions  were  certainly 
verified,  for  when  he  came  out  he  was  so  muffled  up  it  was  very 
hard  to  see  part  of  his  face. 

How  was  he  muffled? — In  a  queer  kind  of  cap,  tied  up,  with  a 
pe:ik,  and  things  to  let  down  over  the  ears  ;  and  a  mufller. 

Was  the  cap  let  down  ? — No,  I  did  not  notice  that. 

What  sort  of  cap  ? — I  cannot  describe  it  exactly. 

Was  it  an  English  cap? — A  large  one;  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  travelling  caps  one  used  to  see  oftcner  than  now. 

And  he  was  muffled  up? — Right  to  here  (describing).  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  cold  weather,  because  it  rained. 

How  did  you  see  him — coming  down  stairs  or  how? — Yes,  he 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  hall. 

When  you  first  saw  him,  what  was  your  impression?—!  tter 
iient. 

DM  you  then  form  the  opinion  lie  was  not  ROGER,  the  com- 
panion of  your  youth  ? — Obviously,  most  decidedly,  not  the  indi- 
vidual I  saw. 

You  see  the  Defendant  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  individual  you  did  sec  ? — Yes. 

And  heard  him  speak? — Yes. 

You  knew  ROGER  TICHBORNE  as  well  as  you  have  told  us.  Did 
you  ever  notice  his  hands? — I  never  noticed  any  difference  in  his 
hands  from  those  of  other  people. 

Did  you  ever  hear  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  the  thumb 
— a  malformation  or  peculiar  formation  of  the  left  thumb  ? — Oh, 
dear  no. 

You  never  heard  of  it  or  saw  it  ? — Xo. 

You  say  the  Defendant  is  not  ROGER  TICHBORNE.  Would  you 
tell  us  why,  in  your  own  way  ? — Entirely  different,  as  completely 
as  can  be. 

Will  you  state  in  what  respect? — In  every  respect.  In  the  firat 
place,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  head.  ROGER'S  hair  was  nearly 
blaek,  extremely  dark  and  straight,  and  he  had  a  fine  flat  fore- 
head, a  fine  open  forehead,  a  very  thin  face,  if  anything,  it  came 
down  to  a  sort  of  pear-shape,  broad  at  the  top  and  very  thin 
down  here  ;  very  fine  eyebrows,  very  good  eyes  indeed,  light  blue- 
grey  sort  of  eye,  black. eyelashes,  charming  eyes  they  were,  ex- 
tremely sallow  complexion,  very  pleasant  smile,  and  his  shoulder.1! 
like  a  champagne  bottle  in  shape;  the  shoulders  came  down  h. 
sloping  tremendously  down,  and  very  slight  indeed. 

Dues  the  Defendant  bear,  in  your  judgment,  the  slightest  re- 
semblance?— Oh  no,  not  the  slightest ;  not  in  the  least  dei'i 
I  have  a  sort  of  caricature  sketch  of  the  real  ROGER. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Of  your  own  making? — No,  it,  u;u 
done  in  Ireland,  when  he  was  in  Dublin. 

Is  it,  a  good  likeness? — Yes,  certainly  a  likeness,  it  is  a  carica- 
ture ;  there  is  no  denying  there  is  a  strong  likeness. 

You  have  not  seen  it  since  ? — It  was  my  brother's,  I  found  it 
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in  tla-  drawing-room  tlii  and  thought  it  as  well  t<,  b 
it  down. 

Mr.  I  t.liink  the  wife  «.f 
an  .  afT. 

Tin-  LORD  CHIEF  J  >t  the  artist  in  •  Van  it  v  Fair'  ? — 

Mr.  -  u:i:\  :   U  it  pen  anil  ink? — Touched  up  a  little 

with  writer-colour. 

Mr.  .  iB  :  1'cn  anil  ink? — 'l 

•  !i  say  it  was  ilono  when  lie 
was  in  Dublin'? — \Vli  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Smj  -.mi  r  -10  bair  in  that  like ? — Vis.  very 

likr  tlir  real  man's. 

I'hr  in  uli-  in  which  thi'  liair  is  worn  ? — V. 

It  dor;  n.it  proV-s  to  beau  oil-paintiiiL'.  or  anything  of  that 
kin.1V- -i  >!,  no! 

Mr.  ,lu.!;.-e  LUSH:  Wli.it  answer  ili.l  tin1  waiter  bring  you 
when  you  sent  n]i  your  name  ': — Oh,  that  lie  eouM  not  see  me.  I 
hail  the  answer  wlien  I  ealleil  at  FolMi's  Hotel. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKIIY  :   Dili  you  eall  there? — Ves;    1  saw  I1 

who  professed  to  lie  delighted  to  id  said  (he  Claimant 

would  be  charmed  t  i  gee  m  I,  but  could  not  then. 

Dr.  Kl'NT.U.Y  :  Why  .1  conver.-at  inn  with  BOGLE? 

Mr.  , I  notice  Mi  i, i.i  i):  :  -W. a,  I'.!  ,i  i.  there? — Yes.  I  was  shown 
into  the  i.  and  there  wa:1.  lim.1,1:. 

II. nl   yon    known   him    1"  ...innately  :    I    h 

him  as  a  eliiM.  a  ;  my  m  e.l. 

Mr.  Serjeant   I'AIUfY  :  At  all  6Vi  e  him, 

and  eouM  m  ?— Ye& 

And  he  was  there  at  tin'  time? — <• 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  I!o.;u:  recognise  you? — Oh. 

lieforc  you  gave  your  name? — I  suppose  he  must  have  known 
my  name,  because  i  Saw  the  waiter  first  of  all,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  I!.i..n:  TlCnBORNE  ;  and  the  waiter  viid,  -'Oh,  Mr. 
I'.MI.E  is  in  there,  I  will  se,>  him";  and  then  Kmii.i:  met  iue,  of 
course,  as  I  knew  him;  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  nol. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'.MMIY  :   And  you  did  !  U'? — Oh,  yes;   I 

knew  BOOLE  very  well,     I  saw  the  <  at  the  inquest. 

What  weiv  ROGER'S  manners?  --  \  ery  nice  mannera— charming. 
In  every  way  lip  was  charm 

Did  you  at  all  notice  the  hair  of  the  Defendant? — Yes,  during 
the  las',  Trial  1  attended  about  forty  or  fifty  days  I  shoi 
and  it  evidently  grew  darker,  apparently  from  the  application  of 
an  unusual  quantity  of  pomade. 

At  all  events  it  grew  darker;  Oh,  certainly:  very  much  darker. 

Did  you  notice  that? — Oh,  distinctly, 

Lighter  at  first ;  and  darker? — Oh 

You  s  iv  you  saw  him  at.  the  inquest  ''. — Yes.  ,. 

Did  you  see  liin  :;i  him? — Ves. 

Did  he  see  you? — Ves.  I  went  (here  \vilh  my  Father;  ami  was 
there  some  little  time  in  the  r n;  and  I  heard  him  speak  then. 

Tell  us  liow  he  saw  you  ?---•  1  [.•  was  :  tandingas  it  was  there  and 
1  was  i  \'ery  few  peo;  le  weie  in  the  room  at 

the  time  ami  our  eyes  met. 

Did  he  re  a  at  all? — Oii.no.     1  have  frequently  taken 

opportunities  of  stan.l  ;  •<  him  and  looking  at  him;  and 

his  I  i  blank. 

And  he  did  not  reco  f? — Oh,  dear  no.      I  saw  him  also 

at  the  Court. 

The  Law  Institution? — Yes,  I  went  there  with  Mr.  Pi.owi'EX 
and  my  cousins. 

Did  i  >  and  you  him? — Y'es,  I  went  there  for  the  pur- 

pose of  seeing  whether  there  could  be  any  recognition  at  all,  but 
it  was  futile. 

Were  there  any  otln  of  the  family  there  besides? — 

Three  of  my  cousins,  1  think. 

Who  were  they? — The  Mi:*  !' 

Did  ROGER  know  them? — lie  rnnet  hare  known  them,  I  presume. 

At  all  events  there  '  .ignition  V — No;    no  recognition 

passed. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KKXKAI.Y. 

Was  Lady  Ti<.'iir,ui:>;r  at  the  Law  Institution  when  you  were 
there? — I  do  not.  know. 

Did  yon  know  her?  —I  did  ;  as  a  small  boy,  in  1'aiis,  I  used  to 
see  her  frequently  at  her  In 

Have  you  forgo  I  ten  whether  :  lie  was  at  the  Law  Institution? — 
I  have  no  recollection  that  she  was.  I  do  not  think  she  was. 

Were  any  of  his  frii •>.  -I  do  not  know  what  friends. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were? — His  friends? 

'»  t •-••? — 1  do  not  know  who  you  mean  by  lit*  friends. 

He  had  none?    -I  do  not    know.      How  should  1  know? 

Did  you  see  him  with  anybody  at  the  Law  Institution  ? — There 
were  people  there  with  him. 

No  people  that  you  knew? — I  do  not  think  so. 

What  day  weie  yon  at  the  Law  Institution? — I  cannot  tell,  I 
am  sure. 

It  was  only  three  days,  was  it  the  first,  second  or  third? — I 
was  only  there  a  very  short  time. 

First,  second,  or  third  ?—  I  cannot  tell. 


*    This  wn;  a     Deer    :il   CiiehlirllN's  liUelliM-i    ill  '  Vanity    Kail','  which 

was  jmliii  hi-.l  a  little    \,  YVi:  liuvo    in-rilnl  it,  in  thu  Intro- 

duction, page  'I'n . 


You  eannot  t,  ]:  In-.dlyd it  know.      I  h: 

slightest  ide  i. 

When  you  saw  him  at  his  mother's   inqt.  'iieie? 

—  I  do 

Do  you  reeolleet    an  .  do   not  r. 

anybody  that   I    knew   there.      It  was  not  in  the  actual   i 

A  "here  the  I  it  was  in  the  hotel  O]  ;D's. 

The  notion  is  t1  p  in  everything,  and  i 

|  was  pointed  out  to  liim? — I  do  not  think  I  \\ ; 

You  were  not  pointed  out  to  him? — I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
I  was. 

You  do  not  know  if  his  mother  or  any  of  his  friends  were 
there  who  knew  you  on  any  of  those  occasions  you  say  you  saw 
him  ? — I  have  e  .  i  ion. 

Are  you  the  artist  of  this  thing  (the  caricature)  ? — No. 

Is  the  artist  in  London? — I  do  not  know.  I 'pun  my  word  1 
do  not  know  that  I  know  th 

You  never  saw  it  before  yesterday? — Never  1.  tday. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    I  thought  you  had  it  from  Dublin  ? 

—  No,  that  was  done  when  I!  Dublin. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   How  do  you  know? — Fiom  my  brother. 

lie  told  you? — My  brother,  who-e  property  L1 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:   I  thought  he  was  the  artist. 

The  LOUD  ('inn  .Irsnri:  :  So  did  I. 

Mr.  ,lu  lie,.  |. r  ,11  :  \',  brother  v. 

day? — Y.    . 

d  il.  on  (I  i  tal'h> 

lid;  nun  iiin;;'.  and    thought    '• 
He  told  me  who  il  was  done  by. 

Dr.  KI:M:.U.Y  :   You  are  not  to  tell  us  what  he  (old  you. 

The  LORD  CHIEK  JUSTICE  :  Only  that  he  told  him  who  it  was 
done  by,  that  is  all. 

Dr.  KEXEALV  :  Y'our  brother  has  had  it  in  his  possession  for  a 
long  time,  has  he? — Presumably. 

I  .<>ok  at  those  ink-marks  there  by  the  side? — Yis.  they  wne 
put  in.  I  did  not  put  them  in. 

When  were  they  put  in  ?—  I  do  not  know.      I  suppo 
must  ttave  done  it,  because  il  was  upon  her  table. 

Your  sister  put  in  the  ink-marks? — They  are  quite  fi  i.  h.  you 
can  see  ? — Oh  yes,  they  are  quite  1 1  lent 

from  the  rest  of  the  thing.     1  think  the  name  of  the  art 
FlTZQERALD,  I  believe  the  wife,  of  an  ol'.ieer  on 

Do  you  know  why  your  si  .1  it  ? — I  it  of  a 

joke,  to  make  it  more  like. 

To  make  them  more  like  champagne  shonhleis? — Well  that 
may  be.  It  so  happens  that  there  it  is,  a  cai  i  It  is  not 

meant  for  a  likeness. 

Do  you  know  at  all  whether  she  dealt  with  the  hair? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  do.  m.t  1  ear  the  appearance  of  it.  I  think. 

Does  it  not? — I  do  not  know.     1  :houl.|  think  not. 

What  coloured  eyes  had  KoiiKi:? — Well,  light  bine- 
Do  you  discover  an  atom  of  blue  there?- 

(referring  to  the  caricature).     That  is  not  intended  him 

— that  is  a  caricature. 

Surely  if  an  artist  is  drawing  a   man   v 

would   not   give   him    grey? — I    am  not   the  arti.-t.      It    I    u 
perhaps  I  CQuld  ejve  you   an   explanation.      I   i  ju.-t 

a  ieature  t  hing. 

-  Dr. -Ki;Ni: AI.Y  :     1   do   not   know    whether  my  friend   sen'uusly 
means  that  to  be  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.LOI:  :  1  dare  say  the  witness  will  be  «.].ul  to 
have  it  back. 

The  "Wii.\i»  :  It  is  not  mine,  but  I  am  responsible  for  it. 
'  Dr.  KEXEALY  :  When  did  you  last  see  KOGEI:  in  Pail 
cannot  give  the  exact  year;  I  really  cannot  say. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  he  leave  before  you,  or  you 
before  him  ? — 1  think  he  left  after  me. 

Mr.  Justice  LVSH:  You  left  in  13-M? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
about  1844. 

Dr.  KEN  i:  AI.Y  :  How  long  before  that  had  you  seen  him  ? — It 
must  have  been  just  before  this.  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Did  you  see  him  in  INK)? — 1  think  very  likely  1  did. 

But  are  you  prepared  to  say  you  did  see  him  in  •  really 

eannot  tell  you     I  cannot  tell  the  exa 

No.  nor  of  hi*  habits  of  amusing  himself  in  1'aii.,  ? — Oh,  we 
U  .-.I  to  L;O  about. 

I  mean  was  he  fond  of  stnlling  birds  and  tilings  of  that  kind? 
-  No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Voit  do  not  remember?--!  do  n..t  remember  the  fad  of  his 
Stnlling  the  biids  in  I'aris. 

It  is  a  thing  if  he  did  you  could  searccly  have  forgotten?-  -Y( 
I  do  not  remember  that,      lie  may  have  done  it  at  home. 

Will  you  tell  me  when  was  the   last    time;  im  al    I  ieh- 

boine? — Well,    I   eannot    quite   recollect.     1   know   tin  re   was  a 
servants'  ball  on  that  occasion,  but  I  cannot  remember  the 

Was   it   before  or  after  you   left  Stonyhurst? — It  mu.si 
been  before. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  do  you  say — there  was  a  ball  ? — A 
servants'  ball  at  Tiehborne. 

I  uppOM  thaf  was  a  customary  thing  ? — I fe  must  have  In 
Stonyhurst.,  I  think.  I  fancy  he  must  have  been. 

Then  you  never  saw   him   after  he  entered  the  army?—  N 
had  not  joined  when  I  la.-t  saw  him.     1   saw   him   just  before  lie 
was  commissioned. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Were  you  of  the  party  at  Bath? — 
Xo.  I  Jo  not  tli ink  I  was. 

Dr.  KEXKALY  :  You  have  been  talking  about  champagne 
shoulders.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  thirty- 
six  inches  round  the  chest  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  ? — 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Is  it  true  in  your  judgment  or  false  ?— It  might  have  been, 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  much  judgment  in  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Had  he  a  large  or  small  chest? — I  really  do  not  know.  lie 
was  a  small-made  man.  He  was  a  slight,  thin,  smoke-dried 
individual. 

May  I  ask  you  without  offence  for  your  own  measurement 
round  the  chest  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
I  cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  thirty-six  inches  would  be. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  he  had  a  broad  chest  or  a  narrow 
chest? — I  do  not  think  he  had  a  particularly  broad  chest.  I  can- 
not form  an  idea  of  what  thirty-six  inches  would  be.  He  seemed 
very  pale  from  excessive  smoking. 

Did  you  see  any  military  witnesses  and  talk  to  them  about  the 
case? — No  :  the  oiilv  one  1  know  is  Major  FOSTKR.  but  I  do  not 
remember  having  any  conversation   with    him   about   tie- 
excepting  meeting  him  here  during  the  last  Trial. 

Did  you  talk  about  the  case  to  any  other  military  witness  but 
Major  FOSTKK? — No;  except  I  may  have  met  one  or  two  here, 
and  made  some  casual  remark. 


I  am  not  talking  of  a  casual  remark.  Did  you  have  any  con- 
versation with  any  of  the  military  witnesses  except  Captain 
FOSTER? — No  ;  I  have  uo  recollection  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  may  take  that  picture  back. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Let  mo  see  the  ink  marks  that  are 
spoken  of.  (The  picture  was  handed  to  the  Judge,  who,  after 
examining  it,  said) — They  are  on  the  shoulder. 

You  were  a  good  deal  about  with  him  in  Paris  as  boys 
together  ? — Yes. 

lTp  to  the  time  of  your  going  away? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  his  tutor? — CHATII.I..OX? 

Yes? — I  used  to  go  about  with  them  very  much. 

Did  you  know  anybody  after  CHATILLON? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
I  have  a  recollection  of  any  other  tutor. 

Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  school? — DupANLOUr's  ? 

Yes? — I  do  not  remember  the  fact  of  his  going  to  'school  very 
well. 

You  did  not  go  yourself  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  JOLIYALT? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  him. 

When  do  I  understand  you  left  Paris? — It  must  have  about 
IN(|  or  1  •'!."> — somewhere  about  then.  I  went  to  a  piepaia'ory 
school  at  Woolwich  for  the  academy,  and  was  there  about  two 
years. 

How  old  were  you  then  ?  —I  must  have  been  l:i. 

Then  you  were  younger  than  he?— Oh,  yes;  I  was  younger 
than  he  was. 


JAR  DIN    DES    PLANTES. 


JEKKMIAII  II K  ALKY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAN  'KIN'S. 

Your  name  is  JEIIKMIAH  Hnu.r.-,  '!  — 

Where  do  you  live? — At  ('lnnnn-1. 

Were  you  in  184:5  living  at  ( 'lonmi-1  ? — Yes  :  I  went  to  live  in 
the  Club  House  at  Clonmel  in  September  I"!::. 

Is  that  what  is  called  the  Tippcrary  County  Club? — The 
Tipperary  County  Club. 

You  got  an  official  appointment  there  ?—  > 

What   was  it? — Caretaker  to  e-t  court  and   billiard 

rooms,  and  marker. 

v,  1  think  in  lsl.">  you  got.  another  appointment? — "\ 

Whit  was  the  other  appointment?  —  When  I  next  went  to  the 
Club  I  was  racquet  marker  only,  aie I  in  l*l.j  I  was  appointed  to 
the  billiard  room  also. 

And  then  you  were  the  billiard  m.-irktr? — Yes. 

And  I  believe  since  Ixl.'i  you  have  retained  both  those  appoint- 
ments down  to  the  present  time? — 5 

Did  you  know  Lieutenant  t  ?  —  I  did. 

>er  his  being  stationed  at  Clonmel  '( — Yes. 

While  he  was  there  was  he  an  honorary  member  of  the  Tipper- 
ary County  Club? — Yes. 

Did  he  remain  an  honorary  member  of  that  club  for  any  length 
of  time? — I  have  known  him  to  be  for  seven  months. 

Do  you  remember  while  he  was  at  Cahir? — Yes;  he  continued. 

And  I  think  you  said  for  several  months  you  knew  him  so  ?— 
i   months. 

How  far  is  Clonmel  from  Cahir? — Kight  Irish  miles. 

And  when  he  was  at  Cahir  did  he  drive  over  sometimes? — His 
used  to  come  over  in  a  drag. 

\Va.s  Lieutenant  TlCHliOUNE  fond  of  racquets  ? — Yes  ;  very  fond 

And  billiards,  too'.'— Yes,  billiards,  too. 
Do  you  recollect  him  well  ? — I  do. 
What  is  your  recollection  of  him  ? — Of  hi- 

i  a  thin  young  man,  of  a  Hallow  romp! 
ir  rather  ! 

—Dark  ;  a 

1 1  )  you  ree,r,l|eet  his  voice  -      i 
Mow  did  he  speak?— Well,  he  spoke  bad  Knglish. 
Do  you  know  what  a  foreign  accent  is?— That  in   what   he 
Sir. 


Did  you  iiud  it  dillicult  ever  to  understand  him,  or  did  he  make 
always  intelligible  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  understood  him  at  last. 
When  you  got  used  to  him  ? — When  I  got  used  to  him. 
Win  e  .laying  racquets,  how  did  he  play  ? — He  played 

in  llannel  trousers  and  a  llmnel  shirt. 

i  him,  after   he    has  been   playing,  take  his 

llannel  shirt  off,  or  turn  1  up  ? — I  have  seen  him  take  off 

his  llannel.s  and  put  on  linen  shirt  •;.  and  ealico  inside. 
Have  you  seen  him  do  that  often? — Sever;'!  times. 
Now,  when  you  have  seen  him  do  that  have  you  noticed  any- 
thing upon  either  of  his  arms? — Well,  I  noticed  a  mark  on  one  of 
his  arms.     I  cannot .  siy  which. 

About  what  part  of  the  arm  was  it? — I  think  it  was  about  here. 

Bribing.) 

What  was  the  colour  of  it?      Could  you  see  that?— Yes,  I 
noticed  it  was  a  sort  of  bluish  colour. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  it  was?— No,  I 
could  not  say  what  it  was. 

Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  saw  it? — I  am  quite  certain   I 
saw  a  nnrk  on  one  of  his  arms. 

On  one  of  his  arms? — Yes,  quite  cci  tain. 
A  bluish  mark,  you  say? — Illuish. 

Do  you  know  whether  you   have  ever  seen  tattoo  marks  to  ex- 
amine them  ? — No,  I  have  never  examined  them. 
Have  you  seen  them? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What— on  other  people's  arms  ? — 
Yes. 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Were  those  marks  like  tattoo  marks  you  have 

:i  other  people? — I  cannot  tell  that. 
Dr.  KKXKAI.V:  He  says  he  saw  a  mark. 
The  WiiNKvs:  I  saw  a  blue  mark. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  saw  him  play  at  billiards  a  good  deal? — 
•  >d  deal. 

say  so  that  you  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
hands?— As  good  an  opportunity  a.<  I  have  to  Bee  this  gen 
here. 

Now  the  thumb  is  turned  tip  a  good  deal,  playing  at  bill) 
is  not  it  V      Y.  :. 

Did  you  ei  .utter  with  his  thumbs? — Never. 

I  never  noticed  anything  the  matter  with  his  hands. 

'I  he    FOIM-..MAM    of    the    Jury:   Was    he  a    right  or    left    hand 
player?  — lie   lays  his  left  on  the  table. 

A  light-hand  player?-—  A  right-hand  player  he  was. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS:  So  that  tin'  llmmli  of  hi.s  left  hand  would  be 
-I, own  when  he  was  playing? — I  could  notiee  it  there  was  any- 
tiling  tin-  matter  witli  H  at  all. 

i  eoiild  notiee  if  thriv  was? — 1  think 
Have  you  got  your  hook  here? — 'I 

nt  just  to  look   at  it.     Would  you  just  find  mo  out  one  of 
/omits? — That  is  the  billiard  uoonnt  (handing  it). 

you   spell   hi.s    mime   here  "  TlMlKfKX  "  'i  —  1    never  heard 
liim  ealled  anything  else,  but  Tish  by  liis  brother  ollicew. 

That  is  tli  von  took  it? — If  you  go  along,  you  will  .see 

from  April  to  October  accounts. 

11  is  brother   olhcers    used  to   call    him '1 — Tish — nothing 

else. 

You  know  there  was  a  '-burn"  at  the  end  of  it.  Very  well, 
you  put  it  all  right.  He  was  playing  there? — From  April  to 
October. 

He  was  not  a  very  good  player? — No,  indeed  lie  was  not. 

Did  be  IOM  hi*  games  ?  -lie  used  b  ood  many  balls  a( 

racquets — drive  them  over  the  wall,     lie  was  rather  an  awkward 
player. 


Defendant  ? — ( )h,  I  hav  ienrui 

. 
Have  you  seen  him  play  at  race p lets  at  Clonmel  ?— No,  I  did  not 

at  bill!  ii-l-i ?      N'o. 

Is  he  Liemenani    I  i  So,  I    do  not  think  he  is — not 

the  gentlenun  I  knew  in  the  Carabineers,  at  least. 

examined  by  Mr.  Mc.M.UIux. 

In  what  year  was  this  V  — In  ls,M. 

From  the  April  to  the  (  letober?    -From  the  April  to  the  ( ),-tober. 

Y"ii  saw  him  dining  those  six  months? — Yes. 

How  often  altogether? — Different  times.  1  have  seen  him 
playing  racquets  in  the  day.  and  I  have  seen  him  conie  over  after 
mess  to  play  billiards  at  night. 

You  have  seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  play  billiards 
or  racquets  at  Clomnel  ? —  ] 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  ollieers  with  whom  he  played  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  name  any  otlieer  sou  saw  him  play  the  game  of 
billiards  with? — 1  have  seen  him  play  with  Captain  POI.HILL, 
Captain  SAM  MUKTON,  and  Mr.  HAWKEK. 
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Play  billiards? — Yes;  I  remember  him  playing  a  match  with 
them. 

All  four  together? — A  double  match,  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  any  match  at  racquets? — I  do. 

With  him? — Yes.  Captain  HEAD  of  the  89th  regiment,  and 
Captain  KNIGHT. 

Are  they  dead  ? — I  do  not  know.  Last  time  I  saw  Mr.  K.viCiirr 
he  commanded  the  Carlow  Rifles. 

Can  you  name  anybody  living? — Yes,  1  can  ;  Mr.  HKAD  and 
Mr.  KNIGHT. 

I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  whether  they  were  alive. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE  :  No  ;  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  KNIGHT  he 
commanded  the  Carlow  Rifles. 

Mr.  McM.\llo\:  When  was  the  last  time  you  s-iw  them? — 1 
have  seen  Mr.  KNIGHT  commanding  the  Carlow  Hilles. 

Do  you  know  anybody  else? — Yes,  I  used  at  racquets. 

Bo  you  remember  his  playing  racquets  with  anybody  else  ?  — 
Yes. 

Who  else? — With  the  member  for  Clonmel. 

Who  is  that? — Mr.  BAGWELL,  of  Marlflekl. 


Do  you  remember  his  playing  at  racquets  with  any  officer  com- 
manding a  regiment  ? — No,  not  his  own  regiment. 

You  say  he  used  to  drive  over  with  officers  of  his  own  regi- 
ment in  a  drag? — Yes. 

I!ut  you  cannot  name  any  officer  in  his  own  regiment? — Yes, 
Captain  I'oi.inu.  played  billiards  with  him. 

1  am  asking  you  racquets? — No,  I  do  not  know  any  of  his 
ollieers. 

Though  he  dro\e  over  from  Cahir  with  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment in  a  drag,  you  cannot  name  an  officer  in  the  regiment  with 
whom  you  saw  him  play  racquets — is  that  so? — No,  not  as  I 
recollect. 

Beyond  the  two  ollieers  you  have  named  of  his  own  regiment, 
you  can  name  no  other  of  his  own  regiment  with  whom  you  saw 
him  play  billiards:  is  that  so?  .1  think  I  understood  yon  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Ilr.Ai)  nor  Mr.  KNIGHT  belonged  to  the  Carabineers? 
—  No,  they  belonged  to  the  8th. 

Then  I  understand  you  that  you  never  saw  him  playing  racquets 
with  any  ollieer  of  his  own  regiment? 

The  LORD  CHILI-  JUSTICE  :  He  said  that. 
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Mr.  McMAHtw  :  You  knew  him  tolerably  well  V — Yes. 

You  have  seen  thousands  of  officers? — Indeed  I  have. 

Cahir  is  a  central  depot,  is  not  it?— No,  it  is  for  cavalry  regi- 
ments. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  you  are  a  Clonmel  man? — At 
Clonmel  I  live. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  He  says  it  is  within  eight  miles  from  Cahir, 
and  they  used  to  drive  across. 

Now  look  at  that  (handing  a  photograph)  and  see  whether  that 
is  at  all  like  the  gentleman  who  used  to  play  at  racquets? — It  is 
not  unlike  him,  but  the  features  about  here  (handling  his  chin) 
he  was  narrow  down  here. 

Would  you  say  it  was  a  likeness  of  him? — Well,  I  may  say  it 
is  a  sort  of  likeness  of  him,  it  is  not  a  good  one. 

In  what  does  it  differ  from  the  real  man  ? — I  never  saw  him  in 
that  dress%you  know. 

You  never  saw  him  iu  that  dress? — No. 

In  what  does  it  differ?— I  never  saw  him  with  that  hat.  That 
is  not  that  the  way  he  wore  his  clothes  when  I  have  seen  him. 

Now  look  at  the  hair.  Is  that  the  sort  of  hair  you  noticed  on 
him  ? — Yes,  he  had  long,  dark,  straight  hair. 

What  colour  ? — Dark  brown. 

What? — Dark  brown  and  straight  hair;  he  wore  his  hair 
straight . 

His  hair  was  dark  brown  ? — Ilia  hair  was  dark  brown. 

Was  there  anything  else  you  can  distinguish  of  his  features,  or 
connected  with  him? — Nothing  connected  that  I  can  distinguish 
in  him. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  is  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
you  saw  playing  at  billiards? — Well,  it  is  something  like  his 
feature:-!. 

ii  you  follow  now  anything  about  his  features? — I  can. 

What  sort  of  face  had  he  ? — His  forehead  was  open,  and  his 
face  sloped  narrow  down  here. 

Was  it  a  long  face  ? — No,  not  very  long. 

Was  it  a  full  face?— No. 


Do  you  remember  his  nose.  Was  it  straight,  or  prominent,  or 
what? — It  was  prominent. 

What '! — The  nose  was  prominent. 

By  prominent,  what  do  you  mean — a  turned-up  nose  ?— No,  I 
do  not  mean  any  such  thing. 

You  mean  a  straight  nose,  do  you  ? — No. 

But  large  ? — Not  large — a  regular 

A  regular  nose  ? — Yes,  a  regular  shaped  nose. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  regular  nose? — I  mean  nothing  to 
speak  about  his  nose  more  than  any  gentleman's  nose.  I  cannot 
give  a  description  of  noses. 

Was  this  more  like  his  nose  (handing  a  piece  of  paper)? — No, 
it  was  not. 

I  suppose  his  nose  was  not  so  prominent  as  it  is  there  ?— No. 

With  the  exception  of  the  prominency  of  the  nose,  is  that  any- 
thing like  it  ?— 1  think  not. 

'  You  think  it  was  not? — No. 

Of  course  in  playing  racquets  you  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
how  he  walked.  Do  you  remember  noticing  his  being  knock" 
kneed  ? — I  think  his  knees  turned  in  a  little  (describing). 

You  will  allow  the  Jury  to  see  that?— I  think  he  inclined  in  a 
little  in  that  way  (describing).  He  was  a  little  awkward  on  his 
legs. 

But  was  not  he  what  they  called  in-kneed? — No. 

Then  what  would  you  call  it  besides  awkward;  would  it  be  in- 
kneed? — I  mean  they  were  a  little  loose. 

You  have  pointed  it  out,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  have  seen 
you.  Would  you  say  lie  was  in-kneed,  from  the  position  you 
stood  in  ? — -Yes  ;  in-kneed  I  mean. 

That  is  what  1  am  asking  you  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  was  in-kneed? — Yes,  a  little. 

About  what  height  was  he?— Between  5  feet  8  and  o  feet  0,  I 
should  think. 

Do  you  remember  that  for  his  height  and  general  character  of 
his  person  he  had  a  fair  chest  enough — a  good  chest? — No,  I  do 
not  think  he  had. 
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What  was  the  build  of  it? — It  was  narrow. 

It  was  a  small  chest,  then  .' 

Mr.  .Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :   Narrow,  lie  says. 

Mr.  M<;M.  MIOS  :  Is  that  all  you    remember    of  the    chest? — 

II  shouldered,  a  narrow  man  altogether. 
Longish  neck  ? 

You  say  he  spoke  with  a  foreign  accent  ? — He  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent 

He  spoke  bad  English? — I  will  not  say  bad  English — that  is, 
he  spoke  like  a  foreigner. 

I- 1  you  say  like  what  foreigner?^-!  should  say  like  one  of 
hurdy-gurdy  players. 
se  Italians  who  go  about  playing  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  did  not  say  Italians. 

The  Wnxi.'iS:  I  do  not  say  Italians,   I  say  a  foreigner.     I  do 
not  know  what  country. 

Mr.  MrM  A  HUN"  :  But  are  not  they  generally  Italians  or  Germans? 
— I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  do  not  know  whether  Italians  or  Germans? — No,  I  am  not 
a  classical  scholar. 

have  not  been  educated  in  those  foreign  languages?— No. 

Of  course  you  find  many  foreigners  come  into  the  billiard-rooms 

and  racquet  courts  in  Clonmel?— Well,  I  have  often  heard  gentle- 

i(,>ak  foreign  languages  there.     I  hear  Mr.   : 
Von  .saw  on  one  of  hi*  arms  a  mark— a  blue  mark? — I  saw  a 
blue  mark  on  one  of  his  arms. 

You  cannot  say  which  arm  it  was  ? — No. 

>y  whether  the   left  arm,  for  instance? — No,   I 
cannot  -ay  which  of  them. 

\V»-:  -.1 '  lilotch   OF  tploteh  which  might    lie    rov.-ri-d  l>y 

a  sixpenny  or  a  fourpciiny  piece?— No,    it   was  a  sort  of  blue 
mark. 

if  something  like  that?— No,   I  could  not.  say. 
l)id  you  take  HO  little  notice  that  you   roiild   Dot  lay   \\\ 
it  was? — I  just  daw  a  blue  mark.     I  could  not  say  what 
was. 


I  am  putting  it  to  you.     Just  refresh  your  memory  a.  moment. 

1  do  not  ask  you  to  say  what  it  was  like  or  anything  of  that  kind, 

uply  the  size  of  it.     Was   it    something   that  might    be 

I  by  a  fourpcnuy  or  sixpenny  bit? — I  could  not  tull  you, 

and  I  do  not  remember. 

You  do  not  remember? — No,  1  do  not  remember.  1  have  ja.;f- 
seen  him  washing  himself  at  a  stand.  I  was  not  so  close  that  I 
notice.  I  have  seen  him  raise  up  his  flannel  shirts  and  wash  him- 
self, and  then  1  saw  him  put  on  a  cotton  shirt  and  a  linen  shirt 
over  it. 

I  lave  you  seen  him  do  that  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

How  often? — I  have  seen  him  do  so,  I  suppose,  a  dozen  times. 

How  far  off  were  you  ? — I  was  as  far  as  from  this  to  the  Jury. 

What? — Yes,  I  recollect  bringing  him  a  ewer  of  water,  and 
that  is  the  first  time  1  noticed  it. 

How  near  to  him  ? — When  drawing  a  ewer  of  water,  as  n 
I  am  to  this  Sir  Houi.i:  here. 

On  that  occasion  you  were  so  near  as  that? — Yes. 

And  then  did  you  take  so  little  notice  that  you  cannot  tell  us 
anything  about  the  mark  ? — No,  I  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
gentlemen. 

In  fact  it  was  not  part  of  your  business  to  take  notice  ol 
little  marks? — No. 

Do  you  remember  what  part  of  the  arm  it  was? — Well,  I  think 
about  here  (describing). 

l!ut  you  cannot  say  on  which  arm? — I  could  not. 

You  say  it  was  blue,  could  you  say  whether  it  looked  like  blue 
ink? — It  was  not  so  dark  as  blue  ink  I  think. 

Wax  it  a  sort  of  light  blue  ? — It  was  blue. 

Did  it  appear  as  if  it.  was  a  mark  that  was  di  'appearing? — I  do 
not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

You  saw  it  several  times  during  the  six    months.     When  did 
it  first? 

Mr.  TATLOB (Juryman) :    He  said  h  n  several  times. 

Mr.  McM.uioN  :  Well,  if  you  arc  satisfied  I  will  n 

The  WITNESS:  1  could  not  tell  you  when  I  saw  it. 
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Mr.  M.-MMI..N:   Wh,-n  .lid  y.oi  see  i I  first?— I  could   not  (<•]! 
date. 

\Vliat  was  Hi,-  d  lii"''  between  tin-  time  you  first  saw 

..I  tin-  lust  (inn'  ym  saw  it? — 1  could  not 
( '.-in  yuii  trll  in,'  this.      DM   \<>u  sec  any   difference    in    i1 

lime  you  saw  it,  and  tlie  first  time  you 
s.iw  it  '.'  -No,  in.'' I:; 

.amined  by  Mr.  11  vwiuxs. 

Y-.II  Baj  you  took  no  i>;irtieular  notice  of  it :  but  arc  you  quite 
certain  you  saw  a  mark  on  one  of  his  arms? — I  am  quite  certain 
I  have  seen  a  mark,  mi  one  of  his  an 

That  yon  are  quite  certain  about  ?-   '  lain. 

You  did  not  sec  it  wash  out? — No,  I  did  not. 

;,  our  book.  You  have  been  asked  about  the 
people  who  were  there.  Did  you  put  ill  this  book  every  day  when 
any  gentleman  played:1 — 1  put  what  they  lo.st.  If  they  won  it 
would  not  go  down  in  this  book.  This  is  only  the  I 

Does  that  show  you  the  gentlemen  who  played? — It  does. 

Did  you  find  for  some  considerable  time  Mr.  TICIM;OI:NK'S  name 
nearly  every  day? — Most  likely  every  day.  You  will  see  the 
days  as  you  go  over  it.  Kvery  day  he  played  is  there. 

names  of  the  gentlemen  who  played  on  the  same  day? — 
Who  played  on  the  same  day. 

Dr.  KKXKALY:  Let  me  see  that  book.     (It  was  handed.) 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  Now,  let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  his 
Tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  you  mean  ? — I  mean  he  was 
not  tidy  On  his  leg! — that  he  was  rather  awkward.      I    have  seen 
many  bettor  drill  in  my  day  than  him. 

Vmi  have  seen  butter  drilled  ollicers?  —  Yes,  walk  better. 

lint  as  to  the  shape  of  hi.s  legs,  you  know  nothing  about  that  ? 
—  No  ;  as  well-shaped  leys  as  any  gentleman  I  have  seen. 

When  you  talk  about  his  in-knees,  do  you  mean  he  was  loose 
on  his  legs  ?  -Loose. 

The    Loi:n    CHILI-'  JUSTICF.  :   What    do  you   mean?     Explain 
in   your  own    way  what  you  mean? — 1   mean,  my  lord,  that   lie 
•  p|    tidy,      lie   kept   his   legs   rather   spread   out  more   than 
another. 

Spread  out  ? — Yes.  In  running  the  court  you  must  run  pretty 
hard  at  racquets.  I  noticed  he  would  not  run  as  tidy  as  myself 
after  a  ball. 

I'.ut  supposing  he  was  standing  upright,  did  you  mark  then  that 
,.-a.s  anything  in  the  shape  of  his  knees  different  from  other 
people's? — Yes,  I  would  remark  a  little. 

In  what  way  when  standing  up  ;  just  tell  us? — -I  think  some- 
thing inclined  to  fall  in  a  little.  •. 

His  knees  were? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  were  going  to  siy  something  about  his 
forehead.  Do  you  recollect  his  forehead  ? — I  do. 

What  sort  of  foichead  was  it? — He  had  a  very  fair  forehead. 

I  )o  you  recollect  anything  more  about  it?  It  was  a  fair  fore- 
head?— Yes;  he  was  thin  down  here  (tin;  chin);  and  his  fore- 
head rather  projected  out  a  little  ;  but  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Thin  you  said? — Thin  down  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi:u.o;::  What  sort  of  neck  had  he? — lie  hail  a 
longish  neck. 

J)r.  KIATAT.Y:  I  do  not -know  whether  it  is  on  your  lordship's 
notes  that  Captain  MOKTOX  played  with  him  on  several  of  those 
occa.;  i 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  lie  said  so,  that  Captain  Moirrox  was  one 
of  those  who  played  a  game  of  billiards,  not  racquets. 

Dr.  KK.XKAI.Y  :  I  thought  it  was  racquets. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  JUSTICK  :    No. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  About  the  mark  spoken  about:  have 
you  ever  seen  marks  of  the  same  description  on  other  people? — 
Yes,  I  have,  my  lord,  seen  blue  marks  on  other  people. 

What  sort  of  people — seafaring — or  what  ? — 1  have  never  seen 
them  on  gentlemen  ;  I  have  seen  them  on  soldiers. 

Marks  of  a  similar  kind? — The  same  thin '.r. 

A  blue  mark? — A  blue  mark  ;  I  never  saw  them  on  a  gentle- 
man, my  lord. 

A  JURYMAN:  I  think  you  said  yon  had  not  seen  Lieutenant 
TlCHBOKNI  play  with  any  of  his  brother  ollicers  at  racquets? — I 
do  not  remember  them. 

Dili  any  of  the  ollicers  in  the  Carabineers  play  racquets  at  any 
time? — -I  do  not  remember  ;  I  think  Mr.  HAWKKI:  did. 

At  the  same  time  as  Lieutenant  Ticnr.oiixi-:  did? — Yes. 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  This  is  the  racquet  book,  not  the  billiard  book  ; 
I  thought  it  was  the  billiard  book;  and  in  this  Mr.  MORTON'S 
appears  and  Mr.  WII.T.IAMS'S   name  appears,   both   brother 
olll-vrs.     It  is  labelled  on  both  sides,  "  llacquet  Book." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Would  that  book  show  when  they  were 
playing  together? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :   It  shows  when  each  man  loses. 

l!y  the  J  UI:Y  :   What  is  that  book  ? — This  is  the  racquet  book. 

Dr.  KI.NF.ALY:  Captain  MOI.TOX  was  playing  with  Mr.  TICH- 
BOIINK.  ami  Captain  WILLIAMS  as  well. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  that  docs  not  show  they  were  playing  with 
him. 

<  HIM  -lisriCF. :  Is  there  any  doubt  that  ItoiiKi:  did 
play 

Mr.  1 1  \\\  i.  IN-,:  None  at  all. 

The  LM:I>  (  1111:1  .Irsiici::  Is  it  of  the  slightest  importance 
whelliir  he  played  with  one  person  or  another? 


Mi    HuvKlNs:    No. 

Dr.   KKNKAI.-I  :    1   apprehend   it   is   important.      It  is  im)>orlaut 
tliat  he  .should  have   played   with    Captain    MOI:TON    and    Captain 
Wll.l.IAMs.       Captain    MOKION    has    been     called,     and     C 
WILLIAMS  will  be  ca! 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Captain  MORTON  is  dead. 

Dr.  KFXFAI.'I  :    At  all  BVei  -n  WlLLIAMs  will  be  called, 

and  therefore  it  is  important  that  it  should  appear  in  that  book 
that  he  played  racquets  with  Captain  Wn.i  : 

The  I.OK'D  CIIIKF  JUSTICK  :   Does  that  appear? 

Dr.  KF.XFAI.Y:  If  your  Lordship  and  the  Jury  will  look. 

A  Ji  KVMAN  :  Do  you  find  the  name  of  ( 'aptaiu  WILLIAMS?- — 1 
find  the  na  utain  WILLIAMS.  Hut  1  have  known  a 

WILLIAMS  in  a  foot   regiment   a.,  well.     1    did  not  know  a   Mr. 
WILLIAMS  in  the  Carabim  • 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  the  Artillery  Ls  the  gentleman 

Is  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  there? — I  think 
it  is. 

The  I  ITIOX:  Appears  there  as  playing  with  Mr. 

TirmioKNK? — "> 

Dr.   KKXKALY:    You   will   see   them  as  playing  togeth, 
could  not  say  they  were  playing  together.     The  name  is  down  for 
what  is  lost  at  that  time.      Four  gentlemen  would  go  in  and  four 
more  wait  until  the  rubber  was  finished  aud  four  more  after  thai. 

The  I.OI:D  Cilll.F  JUSTICE:  Is  there  anything  in  thai 
which  shows  who  played  together  ?— No,  I  could  not  tell  1 
book. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  You  do  not  put  the  winner  down,  only  the 
i  —Only  the  loser  is  put  down. 

Dr.  KKXEALY :  Let  the  JURY  see  the  entry  there;  tin 
judge. 

The   LORD  CIIIKF  JUSTICK:   I'.'il  they  caniutt  jutlgi 
tiori. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  As  I  understand  you  cannot  put  down  the 
;  who  play  together   but  only  the  persons  who   lose— what 
they  have  to  pay  ? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :    What  do    the    entries   in    the 
represent? — The  entries  in  this  book  ?      In  a  match  ol  four  the 
two  gentlemen  who   lose  to  the   other  two  gentlemen   wi. 
nothing  and  those  two  gentlemen   that  settle   the  games,   I  put 
them  down  in  this  book. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  would  that  book  show  who  w> 
four  gentlemen  who  played  in  one  match  together? — I  think  it 
would,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  you  will  kindly  look  at  the  book  you  will 
see  (handing  it). 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  Here  is  Monday,  .September  22nd. 
Then  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  done  on  the 
Monday.     Then  there  is  the  23rd,  or  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
is  not  the   list   of  games.      "23rd,  Captain  MORTON,   2s.;  Mr. 
TICHP.ORNK,    Is.     -Id." — what    does    that    mean  ? — That    > 
Captain    MORTON   lost   so  many  rubbers  for  2s. — four  rn 
I  suppose. 

And  Mr.  Ticiiuor.xi-:  lost  what? — What  is  down  to  him. 

Is.  -Id.? — Kight  games. 

Then  "  2-Uh',  WILLIAMS,  sd.  ;  TICIII'.ORN:'.  8d.  "?— That  , 
each;  1  suppose  they  were  partners  then. 

Playing  with  some  one  else? — Playing  wiih  some  < 

Then  again  the  "  25th,  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Is.;  Mr.  TICIII 
Is.  "  ? — They  lost  three  rubbers. 

"20th,  KKLLETT,  Is.  fid.,  and  TICHBOUNE,  Is.  Gd.  "?— That  is 
Major  KELLETT  of  the  Artillery. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  that  would  show- 
that  Mr.  WILLIAMS  and  UO.:KI:  played  together? — Y> 
It  shows  that,  but  1  cannot  say  that  that  Mr.  WILLIAMS  w. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  in  the  Carabineers. 

Dr.    KKXKALY:    No,    it    is   the    Artillery;    not    the    Carabi- 
neers?— I  can  show  yon  two  Mr.  WILLIAM-KS  inii 
the  16th  Lancers  and  the  13th   Foot,  lying  at  Cloumel  atone 
time  too. 

Was  there  a  Mr.  WILLIAMS  in  the  Artillery? — Yis,  thei 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  And  there  are  others? — I  knew  a  Mr. 
WILLIAMS  in  the  13th  Foot. 

A  JURYMAN  :  If  Mr.  Ticnr.oi.-Ni-:  lost  Is.  Id.,  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
2s.,  how  could  they   be   playing    together? — They  may  cl 
and  one  gentleman  go  out  and  the  oilier  remain  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  think  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  tin- 
book  which  shows  who  played. 

Dr.  KKXKALY:  Yes.  Where  similar  sums  are  lost,  11. 
evidence  for  the  Jury  that  they  were  in  the  same  game. 

A  JURYMAN  :  It  might  be  a  single  game,  and  only  one  loser. 

Dr.  KKXKALY  :  It  might. 

The  LOI:D  CIIIKF  JUSTICK:  "WILLIAMS  .sd.,  Ti  :iiBORNE  sd., 
WILLIAMS  Is.,  TlCHBORNE  Is."  They  lose  the  same  amount  there, 
and  therefore  it  would  look  as  if  they  played  together. 

A  JUI:YMAN  :   Ye--. 

Dr.   KKNFAI.Y  :   Is  the  gentleman  named   KKLI.I;I  r  there 
gentleman  who  was  known  as  "  DICK  KKLLF.TT  ''  ? — Yi  s,  and  his 
is  in  it  too — the  Admiral. 

The  LOI:D  CIIILK  JUVIICK:  There  is  an  "R"  alli\ed  to  it. 
Thai  stands  for  Kirn 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  Will  you  give  me  the  date  when  Mr.  KF.LI.I  rf 
played  with  llTiiiKi:  ? 

The  I.OIMI  CUM  F  JUSTICE:  The  2i!th  September. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  sworn. 
Kxamined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

What  are  you  now  ? — Infirmarian  at  the  Koehampton  Seminary. 

Were  you  formerly  infirmarian  at  Stonyhurst  College  ? — I  was, 
from  1841  to  1858. 

What  were  your  duties  as  infirmarian  ? — To  take  care  of  the 
invalids  and  the  medicine  for  them. 

You  knew  Mr.  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  while  lie  was  there? 
— I  did,  very  well. 

Did  you  know  him  during  the  whole  time  he  was  there.? — Yes, 
I  saw  him  more  or  less  constantly. 

He  was  among  the  philosophers? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  sufficiently  well  that  if  he  were  living  you 
would  be  able  to  recognise  him  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should. 

At  any  time  while  you  knew  him,  did  you  notice  any  particular 
mark  on  one  of  his  arms? — Yes,  on  one  occasion  while  I  was 
talking  to  him,  lie  drew  up  his  shirt  and  coat  sleeve,  and  showed 
me  a  tattoo  on  one  of  his  arms. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  arm  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain 
which  arm. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject  ?— I 
fancy  it  was  the  left,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  to  you? — Imme- 
diately I  saw  it,  I  made  a  kind  of  exclamation — ••  Who  did  that,?  " 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  did  ? — Yes,  without  intending 
to  ask  the  question,  being  surprised  at  the  moment  about  his 
showing  it  to  me,  and  he  said  '•  A  sailor  in  Brittany  did  it." 

Mr.  .Serjeant  PARRY:  Have  you  any  memory  at  all  as  to  what 
the  marks  wore  when  you  saw  them  ? — I  would  not  be  positive, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  a  cross,  an  anchor, 
and  a  heart. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  you  saw  them,  or  not  ? — That  was 
the  only  occasion. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  speak  to  ROGER  Tn  IIKORNE  about 
them,  do  you  remember? — I  do  not  remember  having  done  so. 

Nor  did  you  hear  him  speak  about  them  at  all,  I  suppose  ? — Xo. 

Xow  are  you  quite  certain  you  saw  tattoo  marks  on  ROGER 
TlCHBOBNZ's  arm ''. — Quite  so  ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Hut  can  you  fix  a  date  ? — I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  the  date,  but  it  would  be  about  1847,  some 
tin ic  in  the  course  of  the  year;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Justice  MI:LI.OI::  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  had  been 
at  Stonyhurst  at  that  time? — He  came  in  July,  1X45  ;  I  think  it 
would  have  been  when  1  wa.s  attending  Mr.  BERKELEY  in  the 
infirmary. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  were  attending  Mr.  BERKELEY: 
he  died?— Yes. 

Was  it  at  that  time  that  you  saw  those  marks? — I  fancy  that 
ie  same  time,  and  that  would  be  somewhere  about  December 
or  January,  18UI-7. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Perhaps  that  recalls  to  your  mind  where 
you  saw  them.     Xow  you  have  stated  the  date  and  the  fact  of 
Mr.  J'inx  HERKELKY'S  death? — I  am  not  quite  certain  where  it 
N-XW  them. 

You  have  no  impression  probably? — .\o,  I  have  not. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  R.HJER  TICIII;OKXE'S  room  was  cl 
Mr.  BIREKLKT'S? — Xext  to  it. 

That  does  not  recall  whether  you  saw  it  on  his  arm  or  no  ? — 
Xo,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  about  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  However,  you  remember  that  fact, 
do  you,  that  ROGER  TICHIIORNK'S  room  was  next  to  that  of  Mr. 
BERKELEY,  who  died? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MEEI.OI:  :  Had  you  about  that  time  seen  KOGKI:  up 
i»  Mr.  .'sroom? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  once 

or  any  of  the  philosophers  come  into  his  room. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRV:  Hut  you  do  remember  attending  on  Mr. 

LEV? — Oh  ye.S. 

That  would  be  part  of  your  duty  ?— 

What  did  the  infirmary  consist  of?     Were  they  placed  there 
when  ill  or  what? — The  students  of  the  college,  whenever  they 
•i.-ily  ill,  and  not  able  to  go  on  with  the  rest  of  their 
came  down  to  the  infirmary,  but  unless  it  was  some- 
thing very  serious,  or  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  they  remained 
in  their  own  rooms.     Mr.  BERKELEY  died  in  his  own  i 

\Vhi  n  R'luEU  was  there  had  he  any  serious  illness? — I  do  not 
ML;  ill,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  impressed 
on  my  memory  if  he  had. 

Jf  lie  had  had  any  serious  illness,  would  it  have  been  your  duty 
nd  upon  him? — It  would. 

be  medicines,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

You  .say  he  had  not  during  the  time  you  were  there,  to  your 
knowledge?— No,  he  had  not. 

From  time  to  time  you  saw  all  the  students  at  the  college  ?— 
Vex. 

You  knew  KO«;EI:  TicirnoiHfE  very  well.     Would  you  describe 
to  us  in  your  own  way  iii.s  personal  appearance  from  your  in 
of  it? — lie  was  very  thin,  narrow-chested,  very  dark  brown  hair, 
and  the  loi.  ,TOwn  to  the  cle 

curly?— I  • 

^Ir-  •'  irne  expression  e  lobes 

of  the  ear  -     \\  •  re  grown  '  iched. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  How  came  you  to  notiee  th.it  fact? — 1\ 


observed  it  when  talking  to  him.     It  was  a  thin"  that  took  my 
notice. 

It  attracted  your  attention  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
making  any  remark  about  it,  but  still  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  I  observed. 

In  the  course  of  your  duties  at  the  infirmary  would  you  be  in 
the  habit  of  making  observations  in  your  own  mind  of  this  sort 
i  to  the  personal  appearance  of  those  who  came  under  your 
care?— Yes,  as  a  general  rule,  I  made  myself  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  their  appearance,  and  it  gave  me  a  clue  to  what 
might  follow  in  case  they  wanted  any  assistance— their  general 
appearance. 

And  you  are  quite  sure  as  to  the  fact  of  the  lobes  of  ROGER'S 
ears  ? — Yes. 

And  you  noticed  it  not  only  once,  but  frequently  when  con- 
versing with  him?— Oh  yes,  1  noticed  it  several  times. 

So  as  to  speak  with  full  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

You  were  going  on  with  a  description  of  his  person? — lie  was 
very  thin,  narrow-chested,  and  bony,  with  thin  bony  hands. 

Did  you  notice  anything  about  the  knuckles?— I  did  not  observe 
the  knuckles  further  than  his  hands  were  bony. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  about  ROGER  TICHBORKE'S  thumb  ? 
— I  never  observed  anything  on  his  thumb. 

Or  any  mark  ? — Or  any  mark. 

Xor  did  you  ever  hear  of  it? — Xor  did  I  ever  hear  of  it. 

Did  he  ever  put  it  out  to  you  or  complain  to  you  of  anything  ? 
— Never.  He  seemed  weak  on  his  legs  when  he  walked. 

You  were  a  close  observer.  Would  you  describe  about  his 
legs?— His  legs  appeared  to  be  perfectly  straight,  but  when  walk- 
ing seemed  to  give  way  a  little  from  want  of  strength. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  say  they  were  straight?— His 
legs  were  straight. 

But  in  walking? — lie  bent  his  knees. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  From  weakness,  I  think  you  say? — Yes, 
as  though  it  was  from  weakness. 

To  put  a  question  which  my  lord  has  more  than  once  put,  when 
he  was  standing  up  straight  was  there  any  defect  in  the  make  of 
his  legs  ? — I  never  saw  any. 

But  when  in  motion  you  did  notice  what  you  have  told  us? — 
Yes,  as  that  which  would  arise  from  weakness  of  the  leg,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  his  voice  ? — He  had  a  small  voice,  rather  a 
weak  voice. 

And  his  accent  we  have  heard  so  much  about  ? — Kxaetly  like  a 
!•  ranchman.  If  I  had  not  heard  his  name  I  should  have  supposed 
him  to  be  a  Frenchman. 

When  you  first  knew  him,  but  I  suppose  he  got  a  little  belter 
before  he  left? — lie  got  a  little  better,  but  not  very  much. 

Hut  he  spoke  English,  I  suppose? — Oh,  yes,  very  much  better. 

Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  whether  he  did  or  not  when  he  came  ? 
• — He  spoke  very  little. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  Defendant? — Last  Monday. 

And  you  see  him  now? — Yes. 

You  have  seen  him  since  last  Monday  several  times  ;  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  fully  .seeing  him,  is  lie  the  Kn.n.i:  Ticn- 
HoitXE  you  knew  of  Stonyhurst? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi:u.<n:  :  You  have  not  heard  him  speak  then? — 
I  have  not  heard  him  speak. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  that? 
—  ROGER  TlCHBOKHI  had  a  very  narrow  chest,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  thoroughly  impossible  that  he  ever  could  have  expanded 
to  the  size  of  the  one  before  me.  It  wa.s  what  you  would  call  a 
pigeon  breast,  and  the  colour  of  his  hair  is  not  the  same ;  his  is 
lighter. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  say  he  was  what  is  called  pigeon- 
breasted  ? — Yes. 

You  think  he  could  not  have  developed  into  a  person  of  the 
size  of  that? — X'o,  I  think  it  simply  impossible. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Have  you  a  knowledge  yourself  in  your 
calling  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  its  capabilities  of 
growing? — 1  have  not  gone  through  a  course  of  anatomy. 

Hut  from  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

You  arc  still  in  an  infirmary? — I  am. 

And  how  many  years  of  your  life  have  you  passed  in  an  infirm- 
ary ? — Fully  thirty  years. 

When  you  say  you  think  it  impossible  that  his  chest  could  have 
developed  to  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant,  do  you  speak 
from  that  knowledge  and  experience  you  have? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  young  people  when  grown  up  into  manhood. 
They  have  always  had  it  with  such  a  confined  chest. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Was  his  neck  long,  or  short,  or  what? — 
Rather  a  long  neck. 

Mr.  Serjeant  l'.\i:i:i  :  I  think  you  were  going  to  .say  something 
about  his  hair? — Y'es,  it  was  darker  than  the  Defendant's. 

Whose  was  darker? — UO<;I;IL  TICIIMURXK'S. 

Darker  than  the  Defendant  is  now? — Y< 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAiiox. 

><ise  it  was  a  dark  brown? — A  very  dark  brown. 
I  understood  you  to  say  to  my  friend  first  that  lie  had  a  retreat- 
ing client — was  I  right? — No. 

Mr.  .In  tic,'  MI  i  IMI;     ii,    laid  pigeon  and  narrow  chested. 

Mr.  McM  \iio\  :    \\onld   you   explain  to  us  what  you  mean   by 
*   How  nniM  this  he  win  n  the  Defendant's  hair  was  nearly  Mack  ? 
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the  chest,  when  tliry  go  up  into 
this  form  (describing)  instead  of  lying  ll:it. 

Thc;  f  lying  Hat  project  a  little  in  that  way? — 

\     - 

I  suppose  vou  ;  i-uougli  of  :iii:itoiny  to  know 

that    a    pers'in   whose    chest   was  in   tliat  position   when 
LTivat  deal  of  exorcise  it  would  lie  likeK 

panel'.' — It 'Would  relieve  it  considerably,  not   completely  ;  still   1 
do  11. it  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 

Vou  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that? — No. 
Yon  are  not  snllieiently  skilled  in  anatomy '! — I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  anything  at  all  about  anatomy. 

I  did  not  understand  you  got  any  medical  education,  did  you? 
• — I  dare  say  you  may  know  SQI'M;E,  the  (Queen's  chemist;  i  was 
then  i  with  that  house  for  thirlcen  years. 

Dispensing  medicine? — \< 
[•'rom  a  chemist's  shop? — Yes. 

This  mark  you  say  you  only  saw  on  one  occasion? — On  one 
occasion. 

Do  yon  remember  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening  or  by 
night,  or  how? — I  think  about  mid-day,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

About  what  time  of  the  year,  do  you  remember? — No,  I  can- 
not - 

Vou  do  not  remember  the  year  even? — Not  for  certain. 
And  you  say  it  was  in  the  year  is  Is? — is  17  I  think  it  would 
have  been. 

Now  being  in  1X17.  would  you  say  it  was  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  of  IS  17  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

Vou  cannot  say  whether  the  summer  or  winter  of  18 17  ? — No,  I 

no  recollection. 

The  I,oi:i>  CuiEf  JrsriCE:  What  I  understand  you  to  say — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  right — is.  that  you  believe  it  was  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  I'>I:KKEI,I:Y  was  ill  ? — I  conclude,  from  my  see- 
ing a  good  deal  in  the  seminary,  where  he  was  at  that  time. 

The  Loi;i>  CHIEF  JCSTICE:  That  is  what  he  said  :  he  thought  it 
wa>:  when  Mr.  I'>I:!:KI:I.EY  was  ill. 

Mr.  McM.Mlox:  If  he  did  mention  it,  I  forget  exactly  what 
time  of  the  year 

Mr.  Justice  MELL.OI:  :  In  December,  1846,  or  the  beginning  of 
1847. 

Air.  McMAHON  :  Is  that  so? — I  imagine  it  was  at  that  time,  be- 
eauso  I  was  then,  for  some  days,  constantly  at  the  seminary. 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  Ji  sun, :  What  I  took  down  was  this  :  "  lam 
not  certain  as  to  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  IS  17. 
I  think  it  was  about  the  time  when  I  was  attending  to  Mr.  BERKE- 
LEY, who  died."  That,  we  know,  was  in  1846  and  1847.  "  He 
died  early  in  the  mouth  of  January,  1847?" — On  the  second,  on 
Saturday,  if  I  recollect. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  Mr.  BERKELEY  died  the  2ndof  January,  1847  ? 
— If  I  remember  right.  x 

Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  then,  about  that  time,  you  saw  those 
marks  ? — 1  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed? — Not 
for  certain,  i  am  not  speaking  positively  with  regard  to  what 
the  emblems  were,  but  1  am  perfectly  certain  I  saw  the  tattoo 
nnrkx,  and  he  told  me  they  had  been  done  by  a  sailor  in  Brittany. 
Then  I  understand  you  are  not  sure  what  the  particular  em- 
blems were? — No,  I  won't  swear  to  that. 

Vou  did  see  tattoo  marks? — Yes,  that  I  can  distinctly  swear  to. 

I  i  liink  you  have  told  my  friend  there  was  a  cross,  anchor,  and 

heart  ?     Vou   really,  now,  on  consideration,  cannot  s;iy  whether 

any  one  of  those  you  saw — ? — What  1  said   before  was,  1  was 

not  certain  of  the  emblems. 

I  thought  tli 'it  you  named  them? 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No.  "  I  am  not  certain  which  arm  ; 
I  fancy  it,  was  the  left.  1  said,  Who  did  that  ?  and  he  said,  "A 
sailor  in  I'.rii tany."  And  then  he  says,  "To  the  best  of  recollec- 
tion it  was  a  cross,  anchor,  and  heart."  He  was  not  by  any  means 
certain. 

Mi'.  McM.Miox  :  Now,  you  have  said  you  really  have  no  recol- 
lection of  what  the  emblems  were  ? — I  have  a  strong  impression 
in  my  mind  that  they  were  what  I  said,  but  1  would  not  swear  to  it. 
Could  you  say  whether  there  were  any  initials  at  all  ? — 1  did 
not  remark  any. 

Was  it  on  ROGER'S  arm  you  saw  it? — I  am  not  certain  where. 
Are  you  certain  how  the  occasion  arose  ? — 1  was  in  conversa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  conversation  was  about,  but  he 
quite  abruptly,  I  may  say,  drew  up  his  two  sleeves,  coat  and  shirt, 
and  .-Oiowed  me  these  marks,  which  was  a  surprise  to  me  ;  and 
I  said,  by  way  of  exclamation,  "  Who  did  this?"  and  he  told  me, 
"  A  sailor  in  lirittaiiy." 

And  you  never  afterwards  spoke  again  on  the  subject? — I  do 

not   n  mber  ever  afterwards  speaking  to  him. 

Did  yon  speak  to  anyone  on  the  subject  until  your  evidence 

l.en  down? — I  may  have,  since  this  was  brought  before  the 

public,  but  I  have  always  kept  myself  in  the  background,  not 

wishing  to  push  myself  forward,  and  I  have  said  very  little  about  it. 

The  first  time  you  mentioned  it  was  when  you  mentioned  it  to 

some  one  in  conversation  about  the  case? — Yes;  it  was  when  1 

formally  mentioned  it. 

When  was  that — about  two  years  ago? — No,  it  was  last  Thurs- 
day week.  1  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  POLLARH,  I  think. 

Do  I  understand  yon  distinctly  to  say  that  from  that  time,  IHKi 
or  |s|7,  to    last  Thursday  week,  you   never  mentioned  it  to  any- 
''. — I  will  not  say  1  never  mentioned  it. 


ir  recollection? — To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
illed  attention  to  it. 

Vou   never  called   attention  to  it  until  last  Thursday  week  ? — 
inly. 

Then  you  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  I'ol.I.u:! 

\\.i  MI  London  ?  —  In  London. 

Had  you  forgotten  the  subject '.'  —  No,  it  was  i|\iite  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

Von  bore  it  well  in  memory  all  the  time?  Ves,  I  have  never 
forgotten  it. 

It  was  present  to  your  memory  the  whole  time? — Yes,  perfectly. 

Present  toil  since  tl  ,  "ere   mentioned  on  the  former 

Trial  ? — Oh!  from  the  time  1  first  saw  them. 

How  long  did  I!'",]  i:  TicmioKNE  stay  there  after  you  saw  the 
marks?— He  left  in  July,  ]S|x. 

You  had  an  opportunity  then,  during  one  and  a  half  years  to 
speak  to  him  again,  and  never  did  speak  to  him  again? — No,  1 
did  not,  not  that  I  recollect. 

You  have  said  that  the  legs  were  a  little  weak? — Yes,  he  was  a 
weak  framed  young  gentleman. 

And  then,  was  the  result  of  the  weakness  that  the  legs  bent  in 
a  little? — I  imagine  so  :  I  imagine  it  was  from  weakn 

But  they  bent  in  ? — Yes,  they  bent  in  as  he  walked. 

And  gave  the  appearance  of  in-kneed? — It  might  give  that 
appearance. 

Vou  never  saw  any  appearance  peculiar  to  ROGER'S  thumb ? — 
Never. 

You  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it? — I  have  seen  his 
hands  many  times,  but  never  observed. 

Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  that  gentleman's  (the  Defendant's) 
thumb,  and  see  any  peculiarity  on  the  thumb? — (The  witn- 
spected  it.)    I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  on  ROGER  TICII- 
BORNE. 

You  see  the  peculiarity  there  ? — I  do. 

You  say  you  never  saw  any  such  on  UOGER  Ticunonxi:  ?  Might 
it  have,  been  there  without  you  seeing  it? — Possibly,  quite  pos-i- 
bly  ;  but  I  saw  his  hands  many  times,  and  rather  doubt  I  should 
not  have  seen  it. 

You  had  no  occasion  to  examine  his  bands  ? — Xot  if  I  remember. 

He  was  never  seriously  ill  while  he  was  there  ? — lie  was  not. 

Aud  you  had  no  great  occasion  to  attend  on  him? — No,  I  had 
not. 

By-the-bye.  you  say  you  do  not  remember  any  gentleman  going 
in  Mr.  BERKELEY'S  room? — lam  speaking  during  Mr.  BERKELEY'S 
i  illness.     The  philosophers  were  always  as  a  body  going  to  inquire 
of  me  how  he  was,  but  of  course  they  would  not  have  entered  in- 
to a  patient's  room  for  fear  of  disturbing  him. 

Were  you  yourself  often  in  ROGER'S  room? — I  cannot  say  often 
there,  but  I  have  been  occasionally. 

Were  you  there  half  a  dozen  times? — Oh,  yes. 

For  what  purpose  would  you  go  in  there? — He  might  have 
wanted  to  see  me. 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hirn  medicine? — Oh  no. 

No  such  purpose  as  that? — No. 

It  would  not  be  your  way  to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  I  suppose  ? 
— No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  studies. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

1  suppose  you  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  whole  body  of 
students  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  the  College  was  known  to  those  in  it. 

You  said  you  never  saw  a  mark  on  ROGER'S  thumb.  Your 
attention  was  not  called  you  said  just  now,  by  him  ? — Never. 

You  say  you  have  never  forgotten  those  tattoo  marks.  Can 
you  say  how  it  was  you  came  to  see  Mr.  POLL  AUD  ?  Had  you 
spoken  to  your  friends?— It  may  have  been  mentioned  in  ordinary 
conversation  in  consequence  of  the  Trial  going  on,  and  someone 
had  mentioned  my  name  to  Mr.  STEVIIF.XSOX  ;  and  it  was  Mr. 
Sn:riiENSON  who  sent  for  me. 

And  had  you  in  consequence  of  the  Trial  going  on  conversed 
about  these  tattoo  marks  ? — No,  I  had  not ;  I  may  have  men- 
tioned it. 

1  lave  you  any  doubt  at  all  in  your  mind  about  these  tattoo 
marks — that  ROGER  had  tattoo  marks  on  his  arm  ? — I  am  perfectly 
certain  he  had. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  ROGER  TICHBORNE  had  required 
any  medicine,  would  you  have  had  to  dispense  it  for  him? — Yes. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — I  am  certain. 

Could  anybody  in  the  college  or  anybody  in  the  institution 
have  got  medicine  from  the  infirmary  without  your  knowing  it  ? 
— No,  I  always  kept  the  dispensary  locked,  and  carried  the  key 
in  my  pocket. 

We  have  heard  that  there  was  a  priest  there  who  had  formerly 
been  a  medical  man.  Is  that  so? — It  was  so. 

You  knew  that  gentleman,  did  you? — Yes,  I  did. 

And  therefore  upon  occasion  he  might  want  anything? — If  he 
wanted  any  medicine  he  would  have  come  to  me  for  it. 

lie  might  have  prescribed  for  a  person  who  was  there  ?— Yes. 

But  would  lie  have  got  the  medicine  without  applying  to  you  ? 
— No,  he  would  have  applied  to  me  for  any  medicine  he  wanted. 

And  he  made  no  application  to  you  for  medicine  for  ROGER  ? 
— Not  that  I  remember. 

Had  you  ever  seen  any  tattoo  marks  on  any  other  person  before 
you  saw  those  on  l!,o<;i.K? — Yes,  1  have  seen  them  on  some 
working  men,  tattoo  marks  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  on  whom. 

But  you  have  seen  them  on  other  people?— Yes. 
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Therefore  you  were  acquainted  with  tattoo  marks  at  the  time 
he  showed  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

As  I  understand,  it  was  a  purely  voluntary  act — not  accident 
on  your  part — (hat  enabled  you  to  see  it ;  but  he  pulled  it  up  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  took  me  quite  by  surprise.  \Ve  were  talking  about 
something,  and  he  pulled  up  his  shirt  and  coat  and  showed  ine 
this  mark. 

You  did  not  think  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  fact  of  his 
being  tattooed? — No  ;  i  though  it  was  foolish. 

You  thought  it  was  foolish,  not  wrong? — Yes,  I  thought  it  was 
foolish,  but  not  wrong. 

Therefore  there  was  no  duty  on  you  to  communicate  it  to  the 
superiors  ? — Not  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  talk  to  any  of  the  priests  or 
tutors  there? — It  is  so  long:  I  may  have  mentioned  it,  but  really 
it  has  gone  from  my  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  I  have  spoken  of 
it  since  this  case  has  been  going  on. 

A  JURYMAN  :  Did  you  keep  a  dispensary  book  ? — I  kept  some 
memorandums  of  my  own — not  a  regular  dispensary  book. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  suppose  that  if  any  application 
had  been  made  to  you  for  medicines  with  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular complaint  to  which  I  need  not  refer  further,  that  would 
have  made  an  impression  upon  you  ? — Certainly  it  would  ;  not 
only  that,  but  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
superiors,  and  such  a  person  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  College  ; 
he  would  be  immediately  sent  home. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  happened  ? — There  was  a  case. 

I  mean  to  say  with  regard  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Not  at  all. 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Will  your  lordships  allow  me  to  make  an  appli- 
cation with  reference  to  the  hour  of  rising  ?  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  greatest  convenience  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  if  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Jury. 
to  rise  at  four  instead  of  half-past.  We  are  here  very  punctually 
in  the  hours  during  which  the  Court  usually  sits.  Those  of  us 
who  have  to  take  part  in  this  matter — all  of  us,  indeed — have  to 
work  for  many  hours  before  we  come  here.  I  speak  for  myself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can 
only  say  that  to  rise  at  four,  our  usual  hour,  would  be  extremely 
pleasant  to  us  as  well  as  to  you. 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to 
make  the  application  ;  as  far  as  my  own  convenience  goes,  had  it 
been  to  sit  till  ten,  I  would  have  done  it. 

A  JL'ROR  :  There  will  be  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jury. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  also  concur  in  it,  Doctor 
KENEALY? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  me. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JU<TIIM:  :   U'e  will  not  sit  after  four. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  it  will  make  everybody  happy. 

A  JUROR  :   It  will  make  us  quite  happy. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  have  an  application  to  make  to  your  lordships. 
Your  lords!. ips  will  remember  on  a  former  occasion  I  madr  an 
application  about  re-calling  Mr.  (riKiiiis.  You  intimatrd  to  me,  M 
rat  no  foundation  at  that  time  laid  by  tin1  evidence  for 
what  Mr.  GIHISES  had  given,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  gent]' 
the  Jury,  it  would  be  irregular.  Since  the  evidence  of  Captain 
FiusEK  there  has  been  a  foundation  for  it.  My  application  to 
your  lordships  is  this,  as  Mr.  ( ;  IIUIES  is  going  to  start  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  next,  either  to  allow  me  to  call  him  as  one  of  my 
witne  the  proper  time  arrives,  or  else  for  your  lordships 

to  call  him  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  Jury.     We  feel  we  shall 
lose  mn-t  valuable  evidence  in  the  case  if  .Mr.  GUSHES  goes  away. 

The  I,i>i:i)  (  ']|II:F  Ji  viici:  :  J  have  heard  no  foundation  yet. 

Dr.  KENF.AIA  :   Yes,  by  Captain  FRASI.R  distinctly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  was  it? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  will  write  it  to  your  lordships  ;  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  in  the  army. 

The  L'ii:i>  CHIEF  JTSTICE:    flu-tin,,  ///,/•,   wag  gom  i-V.e  ridii-idon.s 

'•i  lui/  l!n  /'iiniii/iil/iiii  ' 

Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y:  I  hope  you  will  not  call  tradition  in  the 
regiment  idle  and  ridiculous. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jus  i  H:I:  :  There  is  no  tradition  at  all,  on  the 
contrary,  the  other  officers  repudiated  it  altogether.  Two  or 
three  were  asked,  and  said  they  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Are  we  to  lose  Mr.  GIIH-.ES'S  evidence? — I  must 
put  it  in  a  serious  way. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Subpiena  him  if  you  like. 

Dr.  KENEALV:  Your  lordship  knows  if  he  goes  to  Australia 
what  is  the  use  of  sn  him. 

The  l.onii  Cnn. i   Jnsi  in: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  <  .n 

he  left  the  Court  and  imunieation 

with  him  and  know  nothing  about  him. 

Dr.  KF.NEALY:  The  whole  thing  arises  on  a  question  put  by 
flu:  Jury  after  the  examination  an<l  re-examination  of  Mr.  GlBBKS 
hail  ceased.     The  entire  thing  was  broached  on  the  question  put. 
by  one  of  tin:  gentlemen    of  the  Jury,  then   it   vft'B  for  the  first 
A-I;  had  any  idea  at  all  of  what  really  tool  ,nt  that 

matter.     Thisis  a  Trial  without  precedent.      It  i.saTrial  in  whieli. 

"I  of  twenty-six  counts,  there  B 
linrr  to  the  Ti 

:  /  am  avan  i/,,n  no//,;,,,/  <,f  thr  kind 

'''/,    in   Ihi     ,  „/  ,!/'/,,- 


persons  !itn!  In  i  n  i.raiiiiii,  'I,  and  i-ross-ij-aiiiiiidl,  am!  sent  ait'ai/,  n-hn 

might  Have  been  examined  with  reference  to  this  s>ippdsed  peculiarity, 

nothing  but  some  i,l/i-  nonsense  n-hieh  nally  appears  to  have  been  more 
in  /lie  nature  of  irlmt  is  cnmnionli/,  in  slant/  tcriius,  called  "  chaff" 
than  anything  else,  stated  b;/ one  sii/i/le  n-itness;  ami  that  is  supposed 

til   I'll/   ill!    I'l'lllllllltion  fill'  UK   ll/lji/il-illilill   oflh/.-i  L-illll. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  single  ollicer  being  about  the  cleverest 
man  in  the  regiment. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  day's  Trial  was  it? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  really  do  not  remember.  It  was  the  evidence 
of  Captain  FRA.SEI:. 

Mr.  Justice  MIXLOR  :  It  has  reference,  as  I  understand,  to 
those  questions  of  Dr.  KENEALY  :  which  were  written  in  pencil, 
and  which  were  shown  to  us  in  pencil,  and  handed  to  the  Jury,  I 
understand  that  to  be  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  FRASER. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  fur  as  the  tradition  in  the  regiment 
goes,  tin  re  u-as  nothiin/  of  tin:  kind. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  ought  fairly  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact, 
that  at  the  last  Trial  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  must  notgive  evidence  about  the  last  Trial. 
I  am  making  an  application. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Mr.  HAWKINS  is  entitled  to  argue 
against  the  application. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  if  he  will  not  give  evidence. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  ft  is  a  matter  which  occurred  on  the  last  Trial, 
There  u;-n  medical  ti-itin »r.s  an  both  sides  examined  who  had  personal, 
inspection  of  the  /''./i  ndant,  ami  there  was  not  a  .sni/i/est/on  madr  of 
that  sort. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  /  run  only  MI//,  in  in;/  humble  judgment,  gnat 
in  ins/ice  will  lie  done  (/"Mr.  GIBBES'S cridt  nee  is  nut  taken.* 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   Tliat  may  be  your  jinlt/mcnt  about  it. 

I IV  I/O   /I0<  Ih/'llk  SO. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  hare  no  means  bylaw  o/ securing  Mr.  GIBBES'S 

evidence  bi  ynnd  n  .-,•«/</»/  >m  sirnd  on  liim,  which  lie  fan  defy  it-hen  he 
li  nns  the  jurisdiction  a/' this  Court.  The  lil/i-  does  not  allon-  us  to 
take  his  i  r!,/<  H,-<  hi/  '-omntissioii.  Then  fore  irlnit  appears  lo  mi/ friend 
and  mi/self  must  i-alnabte  i  riik  nri1,  and  what  certainly  irn.i  not  sn,/i/es/<  d 
bi/  us,  lint  started  by  the  ./"/'// 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  .\nt  asked  with  reference  to  any  such 
picnliarity  as  Ihot. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  After  the  u-ho'c  of  the  cross-examination  and  re- 
t  raiiiii/atiini  riiisiil  it  ims  star/id.  Then  it  iras  that  ii-e  became 
aci/naiii/i  'I  n-illi  mati.  rial  farts. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  yon  mean  tosa;/  that  if  that  n;  re 
tin  cast  an  irliirh  tin  idi  nti/i/  of  tin  Defendant  rests  he  would  not  hare 
i-'iiiiniiinii-ali  d  Hint  lo  liis  (  'miiis,  I.  anil  instrui-ti  'I  him  before  I 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  /  mean  la  say  that  l/n   Di  f,  ndant  did  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  Tliat  is  the  lust  answer,  in  my  opinion, 
lo  yum-  a/ip/ii-ation.  Snppusim/  the  Trial  could  1/0  on  to  that  b  in/th. 
thai  until  an  onsn;  r  hap/iinid  to  ,-miic  from  Mr.  GlliBES  your  client. 

in  a  r  I,,  i/i, in, /fit  himsi  Ifiifnn i/.'i/n/  any  communication  to  his  Counsel. 

That  is  tin-  In  st  unsiri  r  In  your  apiilii-a/ioii. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :   If  my  <-li<  nt  in  n  I!  he  o/hi  r  people  he  mli/ht  perhaps 

dothat.      Your  lordship  heard  n-hat   Captain   XANHLE  himself  said, 

."/.  that  he  "--is  a  ino  n  iriiii  t, ,nl-  n 'i  hit,  ri  si,  and  was  null  tie  i'(  nl 

illnillt    A/x  Cl 

Tin'  LORD  CIIII.F  JUSTICE  :   M'/io  was  indi//',  nut ! 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y:  Major  NANGLE  said  yesl,  r, lay  n-hcn  he  teas  talkine/ 
In  lln  It,  t'i  inloiil  Unit  lie  iip/ieiind  ntt,  rly  iinl/j/i  rent  and  fi-iisi  less 
about  his  i-asr. 

A  .ln:oi: :  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  say  the  object  I  had 
in  asking  the  question  ? 

'I  he  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  please. 

The  JUROI:  :  liecanse  we  heard  in  the  course  of  the  Trial  that 
he  was  bled  in  both  ankles  at  Canterbury,  and  I  thought,  perhaps, 
in  making  lii.s  statement  to  Mr.  GlBlsF.s  he  might  have  alluded  to 
those  marks. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  am  quite  sure  ymi  had  not  uny  pe- 
culiarity ,,/'  Hits  snrl  ill  your  mi  nil. 

The  Ji  KOI:  :    Xnl  tin  ka.it. 


*  This  was  one  of  the  worst  and  wickedest  incidents  of  the  Trial 
— and  there  were  many  such  incidents.  If  there  be  anything  in 
the  world  certain  it  is  that  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  and 
the  three  Judges  perfectly  well  knew  that  TICHBORNE  was  known 
in  his  regiment  and  by  the  officers  all  by  a  certain  nickname, 
mentioned  by  Captain  FRASER  (i;«/i-,  Vol.  -2,  page 46).  Dr.  KENEALY 
had  more  than  one  conversation  with  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  in  the 
Lunch-room  attached  to  the  Kobing-room  at  Westminster  upon 
tin  | 'articular  formation,  and  Serjeant  PARRY  used  this  singular 
'ion  of  it:  "We  hear  your  client  is  made  like  a  horse." 
Thus  they  knew  from  KKASEI:  that  the  undoubted  ROGER  had 
acquired  a  name  in  the  regiment  founded  upon  this  equine  resem- 
blance, and  they  knew  also  that  it  existed  in  the  Claimant.  It 
was  singularly  important,  therefore,  that  they  should  exclude  it 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Jury;  for  to  admit  it  would  have 
In  en  to  establish  the  identity  of  ROGER  and  the  Defendant ;  it 
being  inipiissib/i-  that  this  particular,  among  so  many  other  remark- 
able ones,  could  have  existed  in  two  different  men.  The  reader 
•>w  they  did  so ;  and  how  the  Judges  helped  them — proof 
very  strong  that  these  dispensers  of  Justice  had  no  regard  for 
Justice  in  Ticnr.oiiM.'s  case. 
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Mr.  Justi  ::   I  think  I:  -<is  HU  «/i/i/iV(i?/.i«  irith 

in  trhii'h  it  irmilil  lie  xn  ilnni/i  run.t  In  JH  mill 

I  i-tii/l;/  / 
applica 

Mr.  KKNKAM  :   /  nh<i' 

Mr.  AKTHTK   P.l'KKOWS,  sworn. 
Kv unified  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  aro  a  member  of  the  l?ar,  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
I  think?— Yes. 

Practising  yourself  chiefly  as  a  conveyancer? — Yes. 

Diil   you  in  the  year  IS.'PL'  prepare  the  will  of  \i:u:s 

TlCMltnllXK. '! — 'I 

Did  you  prepare  that  will  from  instructions  which  you  received 
through  tlie  lute  Mr.  SLAUGHTER? — Yes. 

1  will  hand  you  all  these  papers  at  once.  (Handing  some  papers 
to  tlir  witness.)  I  think  that  is  the  original  will — your  original 
draft?— Ti 

And  those  arc  papers  on  which  are  the  observations  and  minutes 
connected  with  it? — Yes. 

First  you  did  it  from  the  instructions  of  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  In 
the  course  of  settling  the  will  before  it  was  finally  engrossed  did 
you  have  some  conferences  with  Ko .,1:1:  CHAKI.I.S  TICIUIOHNK  him- 
self?— Yes  ;  that  is,  I  am  quite  certain  about  one  very  long  one, 
and  am  almost  certain  about  another,  but  cannot  exactly  say. 

Were  those  conferences  at  your  own  chambers? — Yes. 

And  I  suppose  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  attended  them  with  Mr.  TICII- 
I;OI:XK? — Y.  . 

Do  you  remember  the  particular  subjects  which  were  discussed 
at  that  conference? — I  recollect  several.  Two  or  three  certainly. 

Let  me  first,  before  I  put  to  you  what  those  matters  were,  ask 
this  one  question,  did  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIIK>I:NI:,  judging  from 
what  occurred  at  the  conference,  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  will  he  was  making  or  desirous  of  making? 
— Very  decidedly. 

The  substance  of  your  instructions  I  think  was  contained  in  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  letter  of  ROGER  TICHDORNK'S? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  A  letter  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 

The  WITNESS  :  That  was  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  From  your  instructions  you  prepared  it? — Yes. 

Tell  me  what  were  the  matters  which  you  remember  having 
been  discussed  by  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — The  first  matter  that  he 
expressed  himself  very  anxious  about  was  the  freeing  the  Tich- 
borne  estates,  and  paying  off  the  various  incumbrances  on  the 
property.  He  was  very  particular  about  that.  % 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Freeing  the  Tichborne  and  Doughty 
estates? — Paying  off  the  incumbrances  on  the  Tichborne  estate 
by  means  of  the  Doughty  estates.  That  had  been  part  of  the 
scheme. 

That  was  part  of  the  settlement? — That  was  so. 

£100,000  was  to  be  raised  under  the  settlement  for  a  term  of 
years  in  order  to  free  Tichborne  ? — Yes,  it  was  so.  Then  he  was 
very  anxious 

1  thought  his  anxiety  was  that  the  £100,000  having  been  charged 
on  Doughty  to  free  Tichborne,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
freeing  Doughty  in  its  turn,  was  that  so  ? — No  doubt.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  the  estates  generally  should  be  discharged  from 
incumbrances. 

Do  you  recollect  the  settlement :  under  the  settlement  of  the 
Doughty  estates  a  term  of  years  had  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  £100,000  to  free  Tichborne  ?— That  was  so. 

As  I  understand,  when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  he  wanted  to 
provide  for  an  accumulating  fund  in  order  to  free  Doughty  in  its 
turn,  is  not  that  right? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  entered  into 
it  so  minutely  as  that;  it  was  generally  his  idea  that  the  estates 
should  be  free  from  incumbrances.  That  is  what  I  may  call  his 
leading  idea ;  what  he  began  talking  about. 

To  free  the  estates  from  the  incumbrances  ? — To  free  the  estates 
from  the  incumbrances. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  you  go  on? — The  next  point  he  was  very 
anxious  about  was  about  his  brother  ALFRED,  and  what  sort  of 
income  should  be  provided  for  him  ;  he  was  particularly  anxious 
that  he  should  not  have  the  whole  income. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  on  the  subject? — If  I  may  state 
it,  he  expressed  to  me  particularly  that  he  had  not  much  confi- 
dence in  his  brother  ALFRED,  that  he  thought  he  would  not  make 
a  good  owner  of  the  estate,  and  that  he  would  only  provide  him 
with  an  annuity,  instead  of  the  whole  income.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  arose  with  reference  to  that,  and  whether  the  annuity 
should  be  increased  on  his  marriage.  lie  spoke  very  particularly 
about  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  did  he  decide  on,  that  it  should 
or  should  not  ? — That  there  should  bo.  I  rather  think,  if  my  recol- 
lection serves  me,  that  it  was  a  suggestion  of  my  own,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  increased  annuity  on  his  marriage,  and  that  was  so 
arranged. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  there  any  discussion  at  all  regarding  the 
limitations  in  favour  of  Lord  DUR.MKR  ?— That  was  the  next  point 
on  which  he  was  most  interested  apparently.  He  expressed  his 
very  decided  wish  to  let  in  Major  DI>I;MF.I:.  1  cannot  exactly 
1-ccolleet  all  he  s,uid  about  it.  That  was  a  very  decidedly  expressed 
wish. 


The  1  In  remainder? — In  remainder,  and 

!  very  much  about  what  estate  Major  DORMER  was  to 

You  arc  ppeaking  of  OOUIM   now  solely  with  reference  to  the 

ing  of  Tichliorn  I 

think  that  was  with  reference  to  his  powers  over  the  £100,000, 
and  tin  i.-h  would  lie  acquired  by  the  £100,0(M>,  1  think. 

1  hold  that  letter  in  my  hand,  and  my  instructions;  I  could  hardly 
say  at  this  great  distance  of  time  particularly.     1  was  trying  to 
answer   what   exactly   passed    in    conversation  with  Mr.   1; 
Tii  HIIOHNE. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Can  you  remember  any  other  subject  of  discus- 
sion?— The  three  I  have  mentioned  were  three  subjects  that  Mr. 
UOI.KR  TII •in:oi:\i:  himself  started  and  spoke  about.  I  think  I 
recollect  it  for  that  reason  so  well. 

The  LORD  Can  lie  did  not  leave  it  to  Mr.  SLAUGH- 

TER to  discuss  it? — Not  those  three  points  decidedly.  He  seemed 
very  anxious  about  them,  and  asked  my  personal  advice  about  it. 
<  >thcr  matters  were  much  discussed,  but  1  should  think  the  main 
discussion  was  between  Mr.  SLAUGHIM:  and  myself. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  On  the  other  points? — On  the  other  points,  he 
only  acquiescing  and  joining  in  occasionally. 

In  the  result  how  long  did  the  conference  last? — Certainly  two 
or  three  hours. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time,  as  far  as  you  can  form  an  opin- 
ion, did  he  give  his  unflagging  attention  to  the  matter? — De- 
cidedly so. 

As  far  as  you  could  judge  did  he  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
various  provisions  which  were  made  the  subject  of  discussion? — 
I  think  ho  seemed  to  have  mastered  it  in  a  wonderful  way  for  a 
young  man. 

Did  you  after  that  conference  which  you  have  just  spoken  of 
write  a  long  opinion  on  the  subject? — I  did  not  write  a  long 
opinion,  but  I  think  I  wrote  it  first. 

You  think  you  wrote  it  first  ? — 1  had,  first  of  all,  his  letter  laid 
before  me,  and  then  I  wrote  my  observations  on  that.  I  could 
tell  accurately  from  what  is  before  me. 

You  had  yourself  done  it? — There  are  my  actual  observations  ; 
I  could  tell  by  the  date. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  do  so? — Certainly.  I 
wrote  those  observations  on  the  ^Uth  of  January,  18f>:?,  and  1  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  him  until  later  than  that. 

Now,  there  has  been  produced  to  you,  and  you  have  there  be- 
fore you,  a  copy  of  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

With  his  marginal  notes  ? — They  are  what  I  was  told  were  the 
marginal  notes.  There  are  several  of  his. 

The  handwriting  was  proved  the  other  day? — There  are  several 
of  those. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  matter  where  he  has 
made  observations,  and  just  tell  us  what  the  effect  of  the  draft  as 
it  stood  and  the  suggestions  made  by  you  were  to  which  he  gave 
his  answers,  so  as  to  explain  the  marginal  notes  he  has  made? — I 
will  if  I  can.  The  first  one  here  is  about  the  annuity  to  his 
brother.  I  had  made  the  observation  here  that  there  was  to  be 
an  annuity  paid  to  his  guardian  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  first 
of  all.  Then  thereare  figures  here  which  were  Mr.  SLAUGHTER'S 
evidently,  putting  in  the  amount.  After  attaining  twenty-one 
there  was  a  larger  annuity  to  be  paid  to  him,  then,  on  man i 
still  larger  one.  There  is  no  observation  of  Mr.  Ticm 
about  that.  There  is  one  here  which  follows  ;  and,  after  the  de- 
cease of  ALFRED,  the  £1000  a  year  was  to  be  paid  to  his  widow 
for  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  an  observation  of  his  ? — No ; 
I  was  going  to  state  the  observations  on  it.  I  see  it  is  with  re- 
ference to  something  that  comes  below.  I  made  the  observation 
that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  these  intentions  were  to  precede 
the  trust  for  payment  off  of  incumbrances.  I  see  a  note  of  Mr. 
TICHBORNE  as  I  am  told.  "  Yes,  to  precede  the  trust "  is  written 
in  his  handwriting  in  the  margin. 

The  word  being  written  "  proceed  "  and  not  "  precede  "? — It 
is  so. 

Mr,  HAWKINS  :  Has  your  lordship  a  copy  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Xo,  but  I  saw  it  the  other  day. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  your  lordship  will  let  me  hand  you  a  copy  it 
may  be  convenient.  There  is  blue  and  red  ink. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICK  :  This  is  '•  precede." 

The  WITNESS  :  Here  it  is  "proceed"  distinctly.  Then  (here  is  a 
further  note  here  :  I  had  alluded  to  the  encumbrances,  and  1  seem 
to  have  raised  a  question  ;  but,  however  the  note  is  this,  in  the 
same  handwriting  1  believe — "  The  first  to  extend  to  all  these  in- 
cumbrances except  Lady  DOUGHTY 's  jointure." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  in  his  handwriting? — I  understood  it 
is  in  his  handwriting.  There  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  Mr. 
Si. AUGII •[ -i:i:'s  whose  handwriting  I  know  very  well  indeed,  about 
the  incnmbranoes,  and  the  answer  I  read  is  in  answer  to  that, 
that  the  trust  was  to  extend  to  paying  off  all  those  incumbrances 
which  are  mentioned. 

Then  what  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  as  to  the  children  of  his 
cousin  KATHF.KINE  DOUGHTY.  I  had  made  some  observations  Upon 
his  letter  if  I  recollect  right.  1  have  his  letter,  and  I  can  refer  if 
necessary.  lie  had  put  the  children  of  his  cousin  first,  before  his 
cousin,  and  there  was  some  reinark^pn  that,  and  there  is  his  note? 
— "  Yes,  to  Miss  DOUGHTY  for  life  before  her  children,"  and  then 
there  is  a  further  note  which  you  will  see  in  the  margin — "  No,  to 
the  second  and  other  sons  and  not  the  first." 
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YUM  lia«l  asked   whieh  In-  had   intended '! — lluw  lif  intended  to 
niaki'    the   limitations   evirtly,  ami  In-   has  written   that 
with  his  own  handwriting. 

What  is  the  next  'i — Then  there  is  another  note  with  regard  to 
what  was  t.>  happen.     I  had  drawn  attention   to  tin-   ultin 
maindcr  not  hi-ing  disposed  of.     Then  he  has  written  himself  here 
— '-On  failure  of  the  limitations  above,  I  wish  tl  to  goto 

'.-in,  KVII:M:I>   AKI  \  <1  son  of  I.OPD  AIM  xi'KL,  of 

Wardour."     Tho.-e  words  were   Mr.  Si.AUiill  I  'Eli's  handwriting. 

What  is  his  handwriting? — "On  failure  of  the  limitations 
above  [  wish  the  estates  to  go  to  my  eonsin  K\  i  1A1  D  A  1-1  NDKI.." 
'I'hen  his  writin 

By  way  of  explanation  Mr.  Si. .  \niii  TF.I;  puts  in,  "second  son  of 
"f  Wardour"? — 'Iliere  is  one  more  I  asked  par- 
ticularly about,   what    we  commonly   call  '•  the   name  and   arms 
clauses, "  and  his  note  is  this  :   "  Yi  s,  I  wish  and  insist  whoever  has 
the  (states  should  take  the  name  and  arms  of  l)oi  GH  i  v." 

Before  that  I  see,  if  the  red   ink  indicates  marginal  notes  by 
him,  there  is  this :  "  Let  each  child  not  inheriting  the  estates  have 
"i  i";  I  have  got  that  there  ?— That  is  further  on.     It  is  in 
the  next  page  in  the  original. 

You  are  right.  "  Yes  and  I  wish  and  insist  whoever  has  the 
estates  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  DOUGHTY  "? — Yes,  that  was 
his  answer  to  a  question  of  time.  Further  on  there  is  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  charging  for  younger  children  that  ALI  i;i:i>  Ticii- 
I'.IIRNT.  should  have.  Then  comes  the  notes  your  lordship  has  read. 
ach  child  not  inheriting  the  estates  have  £10,000";  that  I 
know  was  discussed.  With  reference  to  the  charges  on  the  estate 
and  income  of  the  estates,  and  so  on.  Then  there  is  one  more 
with  regard  to  Miss  Dun, in  v  having  the  use  of  Upton  House ; 
questions  as  to  how  she  was  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  insuring,  and 
soon.  There  is  the  word  "  Yes  "  written  in  the  margin.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  more  of  his. 

THE  LOI:D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Subject  to  charging  £10.0oo,  1 
have  got  in  red  ink,  "  1  insist  on  this  and  all  my  interest  in  TH:II- 
"  ? — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  It  is  not  in  the  margin. 
it  is  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  1  did  not  see  it.  That  was  one 
of  the  points  he  was  most  particular  about,  and  spoke  about  him- 
self. I  have  got  the  note  here,  shall  I  read  that  note? 

If  you  please. — That  is  as  to  what  Mr.  or  Major  DORMER,  as 
he  always  called  him,  taking  the  interest  in  the  £100,000  and  the 
estates  and  so  on,  which  were  to  be  purchased  with  that.  The 
note  is  this  "I  insist  on  this  or  all  my  interest  in  the  TICHBORNE 


estate  to  be  divided  in  equal  parts  between  the  children  of  my 
brother  and  cousin  DorGHTY."  That  did  not  form,  according  to 
my  recollection,  any  subject  of  discussion.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
what  estate  Major  DORMER  was  to  take,  he  said  he  did  not  want 
him  to  have  it  exactly  absolutely,  he  should  like  something  that 
would  let  in  his  children  in  case  Major  DoRMER,died  in  his  life- 
time. I  suggested  an  estate  tail.  I  thought  on  the  whole  that 
would  answer  his  purpose  best.  That  was  the  way  it  was  settled. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Brm:o\\s  would  not  mind  it  might  bo  very  con- 
venient to  get  from  him  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
because  although  the  will  itself  is  in  evidence  we  have  not  got 
anywhere  a  summary  af  the  disposition  which  it  effectuated?—! 
am  afraid  I  could  not  give  that  from  my  memory.  I  have  been 
acting  for  the  estate  ever  since  and  many  matters  have  arisen  but 
J  luive  not  had  to  consider  the  limitations  at  all. 

We  have  the  will  here,  perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  just  to  go  through  it,  and  at  a  later  period  to  give 
us  a  summary  of  the  disposition  of  the  will  ? — Certainly  not,  in 
any  way,  my  lord. 

Instead  of  putting  in  long  voluminous  details  we  might  have 
something  the  Jury  would  understand? — A  sort  of  synopsis.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  original  draft  which  is  not  an  easy  document 
to  read,  which  is  cut  about  and  so  on.  I  have  no  copy  of  the 
will. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  shall  be  provided  with  it. 

The  1  ,OKI>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  be  much  more  convenient. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  A  great  deal.  I  should  think  Mr.  BURROWS 
might  he  furnished  with  a  printed  copy. 

'J  he  WITNESS  :  1  took  a  great  interest  in  the  case,  and  I  could 
answer  a  great  deal,  but  I  should  not  like  at  this  distance  of  time. 
It  would  be  best  to  have  it  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  that  opinion  of  yours  there  is  some  reference 
made  to  matters  he  had  confided 'to  you? — Yes,  I  particularly 
recollect  remarking  on  that,  and  suggesting  to  him  anything  he 
wished  carried  out  he  had  better  put  in  the  will,  and  not  confide 
it  in  solicitors,  or  in  anybody  else  ;  but  no  further  discussion 
arose  that  I  recollect.  1  was  told  what  he  communicated  was 
only  of  a  private  character. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  would  do  that  you  will  do 
me  a  kindness,  otherwise  1  should  have  to  do  it  my  self  ? — I  should 
he  only  too  happy,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  between 
Mr.  BORROWS  and  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BAKP.KI:,  who  can  give  particulars. 
He  has  made  an  abstract,  and  if  he  would  compare  that  with  Mr. 
CHAPMAN  HAKI-.EII  it  would  save  Mr.  BURROWS  an  infinity  of 
trouble, 

'I  he  WITNESS:  Thank  you.     I  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  will  save  trouble  to  Mr.  BORROWS,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  accurate  as  it  is. 

Now,  Mr.  BURROWS,  you  say  you  think  there  was  a  second  con- 
ference about  that,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  be  distinct? — I  am 
almost  sure,  for  a  particular  reason  I  can  state. 


Mr.  Tic'iniop.NE,  on  leaving  me,  spoke 
n.s  if  he  was  <:oing  away  soon.      Now  1  felt  confident,  that  at  the 
not   going  away  soon.     I   am    perfectly 
certain  of  having  followed  him  to  my  door,  and  stood  oppo- 
him  for  :-,ome  minutes,  and  spoke   to  him  about  going  away  soon, 
and  I  i-aiinot  think  that  could  have  happened  at  the   first  inter- 
view.    Tin  i  tor  further  discussion  as  you  in  iv   be 
and    alterations  in    the   will  took   place.      1   know    I    had 
further  eoiiver.-.-iti'in   but.   I   should  not   like   to  swear  wh  • 

Have  you  a  recollection  of  HOGKU  Tirmio];-,! .';  appearance? — 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent — very  distinetly  to  a  certain  extent. 

Will  you  ti-11  us  to  what  extent  you  feel  certain  about  him? — 
lie  was  a  Mini,  gentlemanly  young  man,  sallow  romple\inn, 
narrow  fa. •••,  dark  hair.  That  is  as  to  his  person.  I  recoil, -et 
another  peculiarity  much  more  strongly. 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  us  that? — That  was  his  accent  and 
mode  of  speaking.  It  \\-assimplythat  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
learned  English.  1  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding 
him,  which  made  the  interview  so  long.  I  had  to  get  him  s 

i  repeat  what  he  had  said,  to  be  quite  certain  I  understood 
him.  lie  understood  me  1  was  quite  sure,  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  understand  him. 

On  account  of  his  accent? — He  spoke  like  a  Frenchman  who 
had  learned  Knglish. 

You  ha<  Defendant? — Yes. 

Does  that  (pointing  to  the  Defendant)  represent  l!>",i  u 
CHARLES  TICIII;OI:NK  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  conveyancer,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  ask  yon.  Is  there  any  process  by  which  a  man  c.in  entail 
his  father  ? — No,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  might  let  his  father 
into  the  entail. 

1192.  Was  that  part  of  your  scheme,  that  ROGER  TlCHBORNJ 
should  entail  his  father? — No,  I  do  not  think  anything  passed 
about  his  father.  It  was  rather  a  tabooed  subject. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  "tabooed  subject"? — I  shall  be 
happy  to  tell  you.  I  understood  from  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  that  he 
did  not  exactly  wish  his  father  to  know  he  was  making  his  will, 
and  certainly  no  discussion  arose  about  his  father  being  let  into 
the  estate. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  and  I 


about  the  will  i — No. 
Nobody  else  ? — No. 

Were  you  aware  that  his  family  were  to  be  kept  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  this  will? — Xo. 

Only  his  father? — I  have  a  recollection  of  Mr.  SLAUGHTER 
saying  he  did  not  wish  his  father  to  know  he  was  making  his  will, 
or  his  father's  solicitor.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  what  the 
phrase  was. 

Either  his  father  or  his  father's  solicitor  was  not  to  know  any- 
thing abovit  the  will  ? — Not  to  know  he  was  making  it. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  see  those  marginal  notes  ? 
1  have  not  seen  that  document  yet? — Yes;  that  is  it.  (The 
document  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 

AVere  those  notes  made  in  your  chambers? — None  of  those 
ink  notes  were  made  in  my  chambers.  There  are  a  quantity  of 
pencil  notes  of  my  own. 

I  do  not  mean  your  own.  I  am  speaking  of  the  notes  which 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  ROGER  ;  were  they  made  in  your 
chambers  or  brought  to  you  on  this  document  ready  made  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  that  was  so. 

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  ? — By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  I  think  it  was  sent 
the  day  before  the  conference,  if  I  recollect  right. 

You  have  no  record  of  any  second  interview? — I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  exactly  by  "  record." 

You  say,  looking  at  this,  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  one 
interview,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Have  you  any  record  at  all  of 
any  second  interview,  or  anything  that  would  help  your  recollec- 
tion that  there  was  actually  a  second  interview  ? — No,  I  know 
the  will  came  back  with  alterations  and  there  was  a  long  confer- 
ence on  it. 

There  were  several  interviews  and  conferences  on  it  with  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER? — Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  several  times. 

Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  whatever  ('putting  aside 
impressions)  of  having  ever  seen  ROGER  TICHBORNE  more  than 
once? — I  can  only  state  what  I  did  just  now,  that  I  imagine  it 
was  not  all  one  interview — that  one  interview  occurred  early  in 
the  year,  another  later  in  the  year. 

You  have  nothing  but  your  imagination  to  go  on  ? — Nothing 
but  that  impression  oil  my  mind  that  he  spoke  about  his  soon 
leaving  the  country. 

It  is  an  impression;  you  will  go  no  further — an  impression  of 
the  imagination  ? — That  is  impressed  on  my  mind. 

How  long  do  you  say  you  think  he  was  present? — At  the  first 
interview? 

At  the  one  you  speak  of? — Certainly  between  two  and  three 
hours.  It  was  a  very  long  conference — much  longer  than  usually 
takes  place. 

1  suppose  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  took  a  very  active  part  in  it?— Yes, 
certainly. 

I  suppose  you  were  more  impressed  with  the  business  in  hand 
than  impressing  on  your  memory  the  features  of  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE ? — Certainly. 
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Have  you  anything  but  a  glimmering  recollection  of  what  he 
really  was — a  slim  young  man  ?  Does  it  really  go  beyond  that  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  goes  beyond  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

First,  I  thought  it  followed  the  conference,  as  I  understand. 
you  had  prepared  the  draft  will?  You  prepared  the  draft  will 
before  the  conference '? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  had  written  the  opinion. 

Mr.  HAWKIX-  :  Had  you  written  an  opinion  ? —  1  Irive  the  draft 
here.  I  can  tell  you  accurately. 

You  had  written  au  opinion  arid  sent  the  opinion  in  du;  course 
to  Mr.  SLATHM  IK:;? — <>nit 

In  the  in  u'!_'in  of  your  opinion  there  are  observations  midfe  by 
Mr.  SLAUi.irrr.i;? — Yes. 

Then  I  see  there  are  also  observations  made  by  ROGER  TICII- 

BOI'.XK? Yes. 

As  I  understand  you,  your  conference  was  after  these  observa- 
tions had  been  made,  and  with  a  view  of  finally  getting  your 
instructions  for  settling  the  draft  '! — Exactly  so. 


Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  your 
opinion  is  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  which  took 
place  on  this  conference,  ROGER  TICHBORXE  thoroughly  understood 
the  provisions  of  that  will? — Quite  so — as  much  and  more  than 
any  young  man  I  have  ever  had  before  me. 

lie  seemed  t)  I}.-  a  man  of  business-like  mind  and  purpose? — • 
He  seemed  to  give  unusual  attention,  and  lie  seemed  to  have 
mastered,  I  think,  the  details  of  the  estate  more  than  you  could 
inngine  a  dragoon  officer  could  have  done. 

Mr.  HYWKIXS  :   I  put  the  document  in  formally. 

Mr.  FRANK  WIIITTAIvKR  BUSH,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  also  are  a  member  of  the  Bir,  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  pupil  of  Mr.  BURROWS  in  the  year   1852  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  the  instructions  to  Mr.  BURROWS  to  prepare 


LINCOLN'S    INN    GATE. 


tho  will  of  KIM,I:I:  T]i'm;oi.'XK? — I  do  not  remember  their 
were  handed  to  inc. 

fiir  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  original  draft. 

•n'ginal  draft  from  th  uidc.l 

to  yoi'  '.('all,  before   prep  iring  the  rlnfr.  I   • 

onsid'-r.ible  ti'nc  in  i;i  isti-riiiLT  i  •>(  tlie  lim>< 

of  the  .  i    prepared  the  draft  (ifteiv. 

Do   you    remember    on    any    0  [ARLES 

TlCHBOliXE  himself  at   .Mr.    |;u:r;owV?— Y.  !or  out 

of  the  pupils'   room  by  Mr.    l',ri:i:nw^  >m,  and 

meet  Mr.  KoiiKi:  Ticm;  M;M;,  foi 
of  the  details  v. .  property. 

Do  you  know,  on  how  many  o 
to    Mr.  lit  !:!:">,'.     ? — 1 1(. 

whether  ho  was  then'  . ,  ,t,  I  cannot 

tell.      I  saw  him  myself  on 
VVao  it  on  the  first  or  second 


go  into  the  room? — I  believe  i1  WM  on  the  lirst  c asion,  because 

if  it  had  not  been  on  the  Bret  occasion,  1  should  not  have  required 
an  introduction  to  him  on  1  he  second  occasion  I  saw  him.  1  knew 
him  without  being  introduced  to  him. 

Now,   will   yon   tell    us     before  going   into  the  room,  do   you 
Ker  any  discus  ion   or  conn  ration   taking  place  between 
yon   went  into  Mr.  I!ri:i:u\vs'  room? — I   believe  the 
.-ion  took  place  on  the  second  occasion. 

Then,  in  order  of  date,  let  us  see  what  took  place  on  the  first 

in.     Will  you  tell  us  as  far  as  yon  remember  it  what  occurred 

on  the  first  o  Mi'.  BURROWS  sent  for  me  to  come  into  his 

room.     Then'  I    saw   Mr.    l!ci:l:o\vs  and    Mr.   ROOM;  TlCIIBORNE 

and    another    gentleman,    whom     I    believe    to    have    been    Mr. 

Sr..\n;im-.i:,   lint,  I    do    mil    recoiled    positively,      ^ome  questions 

!:ed    me,  by  Mr.    I!n:i;ows    I    presume,  with    regard  to  the 

property,  as  to  the  limitation:,  or  something   of  the  kind.     I 

will,  which  occupy   live  or  six   pages 

VIA  intricate.     Mr.  l'-r  RROT\  .  was  notoe  well 
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to  the  property  as  i  was,  as  I  prepared  tlie  will.     I 
tlir  purpose  of  giving  explanation,  and  I  remained 

11       i  :.    .         _ ..: j  i      i; 


with  the  title 

went  in  for 

some  considerable  time  with  him. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  to  go  through  the  details  of 
the  ennversation,  whieh   Mr.   Bi'Riiows  has  given   us.     You  have 
Mr.  BURP."  •ifereiice  'i — Mo  nut  recollect 

the  details  of  the  conversation. 

kuow  it  did  last  a  considerable  time? — I  was  present  a 
long  time  myself. 

Is  the  impression  on  your  mind  the  same  that  .Mr.  BURROWS 
retained  in  his,  as  to  KM,,I.I:  Tli'limn:SK  thoroughly  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  document  preparing  for  him  'i — He  thoroughly 
understood,  as  far  as  a  layman  could  understmid,  the  limitations 
of  the  property.  1  may  mention,  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so,  one 
thing  which  is  very  much  impressed  on  >ny  mind.  A  conversation 
took  place  between  Ti.'iinoKNi:  and  'myself  with  regard  to 
KonmnisU  not  being  able  to  present  to  livings.  I  was  not  aware 
until  that  conversation,  and  he  told  me  himself  they  were  not 
able  to  present  to  livings,  that  such  was  the  case,  'l  was  very 
young  at  the  bar.  The  first  information  came  from  Air. 

to  ine.  Hut  explained  to  me,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  tome 
of  the  limitations  with  regard  to  the  estates  1  had  not 
understood.  1  recollect  the  conversation  taking  place  between 
TifiiiioiiNi:  and  myself.  That  conversation,  1  think,  must  have 
lasted  probably  an  hour.  It  took  place  in  the  outer-room  of  Mr. 
BURROWS'  chambers,  where  I  found  Mr.  TICHBORNE  waiting,  I 
suppose  to  see  Mr.  BURROWS. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  person? 
— As  distinct,  probably,  as  a  man  could  after  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  recollect  of  him?— I  recollect  him 
as  a  thin  young  man,  I  should  s.iy  sallow  face,  with  dark  straight 
hair. 

Dark  straight  hair? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  accent? — He  was  very  active  in  his 
movements,  and  he  was  called  by  a  nickname,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  by  Mr.  BURROWS  in  speaking  of  him  as  the  little 
Frenchman. 

You  remember  his  accent  ? — Perfectly  well :  he  spoke  like  a 
foreigner,  and  also  with  French  idioms ;  I  could  perfectly  well 
understand  the  English  he  spoke  and  the  words  he  expressed.  1 
recollect  there  was  an  arrangement  of  sentences  and  a  difference 
of  speaking  to  what  an  Englishman  would  speak. 

Do  you  recollect  his  height? — He  was  rather  shorter  than  I  am 
or  than  1  was,  rather. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF, JUSTICE:  What  do  you  stand  yourself  ?— Five 
feet  nine  and' a  half. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  do  you  remember  seeing  the  Defendant  in 
the  year  IN;,  y — I  cannot  fix  the  year,  but  Ix  remember  seeing 
him  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor  &TKWABT. : 

The  first  time  you  saw  him? — The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  1 
only  saw  him  on  three  occasions,  once  in  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  STEWART,  once  during  the  late  Trial,  and  once  to-day. 

Did  you  hear  him  speak  on  any  of  those  occasions  ? — During 
the  Trial  I  heard  him  speak.  I  was  in  the  Court  for  two  or  three 
days  during  his  cross-examination. 

Having  had  these  opportunities  of  seeing  him  and  forming  an 
opinion  about  him,  is  he  the  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  whose 
will  was  settled  in  Mr.  BUBBOWS1  chambers? — Certainly  not.  I 
do  not  see  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  Prisoner  and 
ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALV. 

Do  you  mean  the  one  man  was  very  thin  and  the  other  is  very 
stout? — The  difference  of  appearance  altogether — take  the  hair, 
for  instance. 

Did  you  notice  his  hair  twenty-one  years  ago? — I  recollect  per- 
fectly well  his  hair  was  straight,  dark  hair. 

Was  it  black  ? — Nearly  so ;  very  much  darker  than  the 
Prisoner's. 

What  colour  was  it  ? — I  should  say  it  was  very  dark  brown. 

Do  you  always  remember  people's  hair  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years? — No;  there  were  peculiarities  about  my  being  sent 
for  as  a  pupil  to  meet  the  gentleman.  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion. 

You  were  much  struck  with  the  hair? — Xot  with  the  hair  par- 
ticularly, but  the  whole  gentleman  altogether.  I  do  recollect 
that  feature  with  regard  to  his  hair. 

Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  of  any  kind  about  him,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  you  have  told  us  as  to  the  foreign 
accent? — His  whole  manner  was  not  that  of  an  Englishman. 

Did  you  notice  his  legs? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  notice  he  had  small  hands  and  feet  ? — I  did  not. 

IMil  you  notice  whether  he  had  a  twitch  of  the  eyebrows? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

You  noticed  nothing,  as  1  understand,  but  his  hair,  and  that 
he  was  a  thin  young  man — is  that  it? — Particularly  the  face,  a 
thin  sallow  face,  a  peculiarity  about  the  face. 

U  hat  was  the  peculiarity  about  the  face? — If  I  recollect 
correctly,  there  was  a  considerable  length  here  in  the  lower  part 

of  the  face. 

A  •  if  he  had  been  suffering  from  ill  heal th  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  ill  health,  it  was  a  peculiar  expression;  I  can  scarcely 
define  it  to  you. 


eiiliar  expression  you  cannot  describe  ? — Yes,  I  have  a 
difficulty  in  describing  it. 

How  !  you  in   his   company? — Probably  an   hour  the 

lirst  time,  and  certainly  at  least  an  hour  on  the  second  occasion  1 
ilking  to  him  b\ 

Did  you  recollect  Fiirn  all  those  years,  or  did  it  fade  away  from 
your  memory  until  your  recollection  revived? — It  was  in 
on  my  mind  because  I  heard  of  his  death.  1  heard  from  .Mr. 
BUKUOWS.  1  was  sent  for  by  .\fr.  BURROWS  to  give  him  some  in- 
formation and  refresh  his  i  to  the  limitation?  soon  after 
the  reported  death. 

Since  then  you  always  remembered  him? — Particularly  im- 
pressed on  ine. 

Examined  by  the  JURY. 

Was  there  any  oecl.'.siastie'il  patronage  belonging  to  the  Ti  n- 
BORNE  family? — 1  do  not  know  :  my  impression  is  there  v, 

\Vas  there  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  will  '! — Xo,  but  the  conver- 
sation took  place  with  regard  to  it.  1  think  this  arose  from  my 
having  seen  in  the  earlier  deeds  of  the  property  I  had  read,  con- 
veyances of  livings  and  things  of  that  kind  to  trustees. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  lords,  in  this  conveyancing  part  of  the  case 
we  have  got  the  deeds.  I  propose  to  put  them  in  at  once  formally 
and  finish  this  part  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  The  first  are  the  27th  and  jsth  Jan- 
uary, 1 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :  All  these  deeds,  I  suppose,  will  be  tak. 
I  think  it  would  be  only  fair,  if  my  friends  are  going  to  rely  on 
anything  in  those  deeds,  we  should  have  our  attention  called  to 
it.      1  do  not  know  what  my  friend  i.s  doing. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand  it,  the  deeds  are 
put  in  as  a  matter  of  form  only.  We  had  the  substance  of  them 
stated  the  other  day  by  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Very  well,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  deeds  are  the  deeds  which  carry 
out  the  settlement  of  1850. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  ought  also  to  be  the  • 
relating  to  Tichborne,  the  settlement  of  1811. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  I  should  like  to  state  to  your  lordships 
the  deeds  of  January,  l*oi;,  which  explain  Mr.  (lost  <>KI>'S  evidence. 
The  estates  are  limited  to  Sir  HENRY  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
the  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male  ;  and  on  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH'S 
marriage  the  deeds  were  executed.  These  art'  the  deeds  of  : 
27th  and  28th  January,  1806.  The  estate  was  resettled,  subject 
to  terms  for  raising  portions  for  the  younger  children  to  the  first 
and  other  sons  of  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH  in  tail  male,  subject  to  prior 
limitations;  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  practice,  limiting  est 
in  succession  to  the  other  brothers  only  of  Sir  HENRY  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  their  issue,  the  limitations  in  the  settlement 
proceeded  in  favour  of  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  HENRY  in  tail 
male.  The  result  was,  when  they  came  to  resettle  the  estate,  in 
is  1 1,  Sir  HENRY  JOSEPH  was  tenant  for  life,  and  at  that  time  all 
probability  of  issue  male  had  vanished  as  regards  him  ;  therefore 
Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  became  tenant  in  tail  male  of  the 
instead  of  as  he  would  under  ordinary  limitations  be  tenant  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  his  issue.  That  is  the  conveyancing 
blunder  to  which  Mr.  (  IOM  ORD  referred. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  gave  him  the  power? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER:  That  gave  him  the  power,  with  the 
consent  of  his  brother,  who  was  the  protector  of  the  settlement. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  point  of  fact  they  did  disentail. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  In  point  of  fact  they  did  disentail  or 
limit  the  estates.  Under  that  limitation  ROGER  TlCHBOKNE  became 
tenant  for  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  under  those  circumstances,  with 
Sir  HENRY'S  consent  and  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  he  might 
have  settled  it  on  Miss  DOUGHTY? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBEI;:  He  created  the  term  for  raising  a  sum 
£:'>2,000.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  1  should  trouble  your 
lordships  with  the  details  of  the  other  deeds.  The  deeds  are  in 
and  your  lordships  know  the  result  of  them.  I  stated  it  generally 
the  other  day,  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  will  which,  if  my  friend 
Mr.  BURISOWS  will  have  the  goodness  to  verify,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  handing  up  to  your  lordships. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBEI:  :  The  deeds  are  the  27th  and  2*th 
January,  1  si  Mi.  Then  May  1811;  that  deed  requires  proof.  Mr. 
(losvoRii  is  in  Court,  and  would  know  the  handwriting. 

Mr.  VIXCKXT  (JOSI/ORD,  recalled. 
Examined  by  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER. 

You  know  the  handwriting  of  the  several  parties  to  that  deed 
(the  deed  ua;-  handed  to  the  witness)? — I  do.  Although  I 
have  seen  it  before,  I  could  not  speak  to  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
HENRY  JOSEPH  TICHBORNE.  '-EDWARD  DOUGHTY,"  I  can  swear 
to  as  far  as  anybody  can  swear  to  handwriting.  '•  ROBERT  l!oi;i  P. 
TICIIBORNE  ''  1  could  swear  to  most  distinctly — I  was  hisexivutor. 
KR  \\cis  TiciiROKNE,"  I  can  speak  to  positively.  "MARK- 
HAM  < '  vi  ER,''  for  the  reason  that  he  ^  gcutor  with  me. 

The    L<ii;i)  CHIEF   JUSTICE:    You   do  not   prove   Sir   HENRY 
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JosEi-nV:1— Not  Sir  HI:X:-.Y  JosKni's.  I  believe  it  is  his,  for  I 
•  •en  his  writing  before.  I  have  seen  letters.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  liU. 

Mr.  .1  iistice  MELLOK  :  Did  the  letters  come  into  your  possession, 
in  the  eoir-se  of  your  duty  or  business?— No.  I  remember  to 
'  in  other  deeds.  I  never  saw  Sir  tlENBT  JOSEPH  write, 
lie  was  dead  before  I  knew  Ticin;oi:.\r. 

The  Lo;;i>  CHIEF  JTSTICE:  If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it, 
.Mrs.  NAX<;I.E  can  be  asked. 

Tl:e  \VirxF.s-,:  •••!.  W.SCOTT"  I  could  speak  to  positively.  I 
have  had  many  letters  from  Mr.  SCOTT. 

Tho  LOUD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE:  You  prove  all  the  signatures,  ex- 
cept Sir  HENRY'S?— Yes.  "  WILLIAM  I'LOWDEN  "  I  can  speak  to 
positively. 

Dr.  K.ENEALY:  I  understood  your  lordship  to  say,  the  other 
day,  it  would  lie  as  well  to  have  evidence  of  the  construction  of 
the  deed  of  January  l*«ii.  1  do  not  mean  to  challenge  my 
learned  friend's  construction  of  it.  but  when  Mr.  BufiHOWS  is 
giving  you  a  synopsis  of  the  will,  probably  he  might  say  whether 
his  construction  of  tliat  deed  tallies  with  my  friend,  Mr.  CHAP- 
MAX  BARKER'S. 

Mr.  CHAi'M  \x  BAKHE:: :  The  next  is  the  disentailing  assurance 
of  the  DOUGHTY  estate — Sth  May  1  *.">!.  Do  you  know  the  hand- 
writing of  all  the  parties  to  that  deed?  (The  deed  was  handed  to 
the  witness. — ••  EHWARD  DOUGHTY,  JAMES  FRAXCIS  TICII- 
liOKXE,  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIIIORNF.,''  I  can  speak  to  positively. 
'•  EI.LEX  MOTYX  "  I  could  not  undertake  to  speak  to. 

DeedNo.  4:  granting  life  annuities  to  ROGER  CHARLES  TlCH- 
BOIIXE.  The  parties  to  that  deed  are  Sir  EDWARD  Duron  iv, 
JAMES  FEANCIS  TlCHBORNE,  ROGER  CHARLES  TicniiORXE.  Those 
are  the  only  executing  parties?  (The  deed  was  handed  to  the 
witness). — Yes. 

Deed  No.  I!  :  for  raising  the  XI  1111,1  KID,  '-EDWARD  DOUGHTY, 
JAMI:S  FKAXCIS  TICHIJORXE,  UOGKI:  CHARLES  TICHBOKNE"?  (The 
1  to  the  witness.)  —  Yes. 

"II.  T.  GA/E  and  EDWARD   lloi';;ixs  "  ? — Mr.  GAZE  is  not  a 

1'alty  to  the  deed. 

Mr.  UOPKINS'S  signature ?—¥«!  as  to  Mr.  HOI-KIXS,  positively. 
Deed  No.  8:  appointing  the   .UIM.IMO.      "JEDWARD  DOUGHTY, 

FRAXCIS  ,  ROGER  CIIAI:LES  TICHKORXE,  II.  T1. 

.  and  EU\VAI:I»   Hoi'Kixs?  "    (The  deed  was  handed  to  the 
witness.) — Yes. 

The  deed  of  arrangement  as  to  furniture — who  are  the  executing 
parties  to  it  ? — "EDWARD  Dor,;;rn,  JAMES  FRANCIS  TICIIBORNE, 
and  U:LI>  TICIIRORXK." 

Then  there  are  certain  d.  put  in  with    reference  to 

the  Hermitage  Farm.     The  first    u   t!i"    mortgage   in   fee  of  that 
farm,  llth  April,  1  *.'>:>.     That  i  •  of   the  Cth 

of  the  same  month  of  the  farm  to  Sir  JAMES  TlCllOOnSB    in 
sideration  of  IlMl'oy     (The  deed  was  i  anded  to  the  witness.) — I 
can  swear  to  all  three. 

Then  on  r  lie  there  is  a  mortgage  in  fee  of  that   farm 

to  WILLIAM  Musi  vx  and  V.  <  JOM  ORD  for  X,*  "JU  ?     (The  deed  was 
handed  to  tile  witness.) — 5 

I  hen  there  is  the  will  and   codicil  of  Sir  JAMES  T'iciir. 
you  got  the  will  of  Sir  JAMI:S  Ticni'.oiixi:  ? — I  have  not. 

Mr.  CiiAi'MAX  I)Ai:r.].i:  :  That  will  be  produced  on  a  future  oc- 
,  to  show  the  title    and   devolution    of    ll.i- 
••.    bought    on    the    llth    April,     IS."):!,     by    Sir     JAMES 
TlCli:  1  to  him,  and   by   his  will   de\  • 

ALI  I:I:D,  and  not  to  BOQEB  at  all.      R  t  liad  any  i: 

in  it  wliate,  -  on  tin:  l-stli  June,  1  *.",:.',  a  security  to  M:~s 

Mo  nrufor  ;  CHARLES  TICHBOKKE.    (The  deed  was 

handed  to  the  witn> 

'I'he  WIINI:  - :   Yes. 

Mr.   CllAi'MAX    BvRiir.i::    The   conveyance   was   made   to  Sir 

JAMT  .road.       It  was  mortgaged   by  him.  he 

remaining  in  possession  aa  owner  in  fee  for  his  life.  .-ub|eet  to  the 

mortgage,  and  then  devised  by  hi.i  will  to  Au  i:i:i' — not  to  RO<,I;I:. 

:  never  had  any  interest  in  it  at  all,  > 

*  The  above  remark  is  an  example  of  the  reckless  style  of  as- 

;i  made  all  throughout  this  cue.      ROGER  Tn:m:oi:XE  «/»•////.< 

felt  the  greatest  interest,  in  this  ll"rmitige  property.      In  a  letter 

writt'  mo,  30th  January,  18.  writes:  "  I'nder- 

Htanding  from  your  letter   that   //»•    //.  niii/ui/'-    l'nrm    nt    <'nlnu-r 

(Colmore)  is  for  sale,  and  as  it  seems  very  desirable  to   add   it  to 

irliborne   Estate,  1  wish  you  to  take  the  nee"Ssary  steps  for 

its  purchase,  supposing  it  is  not  .sold   [for]  more  than    what  may 

[•  its  value.      Please  tell  Mr.  I  Ion.  INS  that  on   my  return  to 

nd,  I  will  execute  a  power  to  (torn)  the  raising  the  money 

for  its  purchase.       I  quite  agree  with  my  Father  and 

its  being  a  very  desirable    addition   to   the    estate. — Yours  truly, 

R.  (,'.  TICII noii.xi:."  •  accordingly  was  bought  by  Sir 

.  llth  April,   I*.}:!,   and   by  his  will 

di'ad.      But    ROGER   out  in 

not  know  this,  and  he  consequently  tp1  ited.  and 
spoke  of  the   Hermitage  B  f,  wiili    whieh    l;e 

. 

il  the  jury  in  his  Smu- 

inulioa"   (Verl.atim    I1  /.•   \\;',).      Thus   it  was,  by 

*  'oun«el,   a  t   ali'ivi',   and  HIS  and 

ma  iiy  the  Chief  .In  ill"  ruin  and  con- 

ti'jii  ot  this  unlrippy  g>  n'|.  .inpluhed. 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  not  say  that,  if  you  please,  Mr.  BAICUKI:. 

THOMAS  SANSOM,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  ? — Yes. 
For  how  many  years? — Sir  EDWARD — then  Mr.  DOUGHTY.     I 
entered  his  service  in  1838  as  second  coachman,  and  remained 
with  him  up  to  his  death. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  his  service? — Up  to  his  death.  I 
entered  Lady  DOUGHTY'S  service  after  that. 

I  was  going  to  &sk  you  did  you  afterwards  enter  into  Lady 
DoniHTY's  service? — Yes,  in  1850,  as  butler  to  her. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  lloGER  CHARLES  TICHBORKE  ? — Very 
well. 

How  long  do  you  remember  him.  Tell  us  yourself  how  long 
did  you  know  him  ? — All  the  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  corning 
to  Tichborne. 

When  he  used  to  come  with  his  father  as  a  little  boy? — He 
used  to  come  by  himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  was  in  later  years? — No,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Perhaps  you  would  state   yourself  when 
;  you  first  remember  seeing  ROGER  CHARLES  TICIIUOKXE? — In  is-is, 
isl'.l,  and  I860. 

Did  you  know  him  from  that  time  until  he  left  England? — 
Yes. 

Xow  he  used  to  bring  his  horses  with  him  for  hunting,  did  he 
not?— Yes. 

Did  you  have  the  care  or  charge  of  them  at  all? — Not  at  all, 
I  ha.'  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them. 

l>i  1  you  know  of  them  ? — I  knew  of  them. 

Used  you  to  see  him  when  he  was  there  from  time  to  time 
looking  after  his  horses? — Often. 

1  "s.'d  you  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him? — Not  much. 

Still  at  times? — At  times. 

The  LORD  C'IIIKF  Jrsnci; :  Talking  about  horses  there  is  a 
question  I  wish  to  put  to  Mr.  (iosniKD,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  You  knew  of  his  hunting  there,  and 
knew  of  Ids  habits  there,  he  was  a  great  smoker? — He  did 
smoke. 

Did  you  know  him  extremely  well  ? — -I  did  perfectly  well. 

So  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  him  if  he  were  alive  ? — Yes, 
quite. 

What  was  his  manner.  Was  he  a  reserved  young  man? — 
Rather  reserved  ;  very  quiet. 

U'i  re  bis  manners  toe  manners  of  a  gentleman? — The  manners 
of  a  gentleman  ;  very  quiet  as  far  as  I  know. 

You  have  heard  him  give  directions  to  the  grooms  about  hid 
horses  and  so  on  ? — J  list  so. 

His  manners  were  polite  and  courteous? — Yes. 

1  daresay  you  remember  how  he  used  to  speak  very  well — his 
accent? — Very  bad  broken  English.  At  first  I  could  scarcely 
understand  him  until  I  got  used  to  him. 

As  long  as  you  knew  him,  did  he  continue  to  speak  with  a 
French  accent ?- 

[do  not  know  whether  you  could  remember  about  the  la  ,i 
time  you  saw  him  before  he  left? — 1  remember  perfectly  well, 
the  year  1  «:•<!. 

Do  you  recollect  later  than  that,  18">1  or  l.S.")^? — I  believe  in 
!!•>.">:.',  for  a  short  time,  but  I  do  not  quite  rccolleet. 

At  all  events,  you  knew  him  you  say  very  well? — I  remember 
his  being  there  at  the  great  tenants'  ball  in  ls.">0. 

You  recollect  the  tenants'  ball,  do  you? — Quite  well. 

And  his  darieing  there? — Yes. 

Was  the  tenants'  ball  an  annual  ball? — Xo,  it  was  not.  It  was 
the  coming  of  age. 

When  he  came  of  age? — Yes. 

That  was  the  oth  January,  1S50? — Yes. 

You  remember  his  dancing  at  the  ball? — I  do,  perfectly  well. 

All  the  family  being  present  ? — He  danced  with  my  wife. 

You  would  be  sure  to  remember  that? — Perfectly  well. 

Do  you  recollect  going  down  to  Gravesend  with  Mr.  (rOSFoUn '.' 
— Yes,  I  remember  going  to  Gravesend. 

You  knew  that  Mr.  (iosioi:i>  was  going  also,  did  you  not? — I 
was  not  aware  of  it. 

1  may  just  as  well  ask  you  with  whom  did  you  go  down  to 
(Iravesend? — I  went  down  with  WiuciiF.i:.  I  did  not  know  him 
at  the  time. 

You  and  lie  went  down  together? — We  did. 

Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Defendant,  whom  you 
had  heard  had  arrived  iu  England? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  (JOSFOKD  there  when  you  got  down  ? — GosroRD 
came  in  the  evening. 

What  date  was  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date ;  it  was 
January. 

Was  it  January,  18(17  ? — I  never  put  it  down. 

Was  it  January,  1S(J7? — I  could  not  be  certain  about  the 
date. 

Now  ilid  yi  .:  ?     Did  you  see  him  down  at  Gravesend  ? 

— 1  waited  for  tin-  whole  of  the  day,  thinking  he  would  eome  out 
that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  whether  he  was  BOOER  TlCHBOllNE 
or  not,  but  he  never  made  his  appearance  until  8  o'clock  or 
thereabouts  in  the  evening.  Then  he  came  down-stairs. 
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.lust  tell  •• :  what  u 

"I'l" 

ll< >w  »a^  ho  '  lid   vim   imiiee  .-it   all'.1     1 1 

much  wrapped  up  in  a  rough  rout,  and  iiiiitllr<l  ii|i  with  a  i 

U  ,  <  e  yon  ;il>li-  i->    Bfl  bi«  face  V— \\'rll.  pretty  wvll. 

\li.  '  MII  -o  down  tfie  I-'  itl I  "lid. 

lie  on  tiir  pl.ittorm  for  .scum-  ti; 
arrived. 

Mow  long?-  -1  .-hould  think  trn  inii: 

Thru  hail  yon  >k  at  him  '! — 1  had. 

What  opinion  did  you  form    when   you   saw   him  for   tli 
time? — I  was  perfect!  ihat   lit1  was 

not    K'",i  i:  TlCHBOH 

I  believe  you  i.  the    Defendant  siuoc,  have  you  n 

J 

Do  you  retain  the  samr  opinion.  Arc  you  still  now  of  the 
.•mine  opinion  '.'  --tjnii 

I  hat  In-  is  not  Km. 1:1:  Tiriir.o:  •  :si:. 

I  lid  you  form  this  opinion  of  your  own  free  mindV — 1  did. 

Or  writ-  you  prompted  in  an\  way  by  an-  <  Not  at  all. 

Mid  Wiucm.i:  point  him  out  to  you  or  anything  't — Not  at  all. 

\\'ould  you  pivr  us  \  oin  i.  asoni  why  you  re  he  is  not 

.- — |',fi-,-insr  1  know  liin.i  i:  .  ,,  wrll. 

What  is  tin'  difference  that  you  could  state  in  your  own  way 
ln-twi-i-ii  the  two?  |;,  \cry  thin, slim,  sallowyoun 

lie  had  a   very   narrow.  Ion-;  fare,  very  narrow  in  the  cb 
made   the  remark  to   Mr.   Go   FORD,    I  ln-lieve  I   wa:;  asked  wliut  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Gosi  oiM>.  1  suppose,  asked  you  your  opinion,  and  did  you 
tell  it  him?— I  did. 

'That  is  the  opinion  you  formed  at  the  time? — I  said  he  would 
make  three  ROIIEII  Ti 

Mid  you  ever  notice  young  Mr.  TicimoitNE's  hands? — Yes,  he 
had  a  long  bony  hand. 

You  had  noticed  that? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  notice  anything  at  all  about  a  thumb  ? — No. 

Or  did  you, ever  hear  of  it  in  any  .shape  or  way? — Xo. 

You  knew  young  Mr.  TICIII;OI:NE'S  voice  very  well,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

Not  only  as  regards  accent.  I  suppose,  but  the  tone,  quality, 
or  character  and  style  of  voice? — Yes. 

Had  you  heard  the  Defendant  speak;  did  you  hear _him  ex- 
amined?— Yes,  when  lie  was  examined. 

Was  his  voice  at  all  like  that  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — Xot 
at  all. 

Crow-examined  by  Dr.  KEXKALV. 

Were  you  in  Lady  Douiiiny'ki  service? — Yes. 

lTp  to  what  time  ? — Up  to  her  death  last  year* 

Had  your  wife  been  Lilly's  maid  to  Lady  DotiiMTY? — ^ 

Since  then,  1  believe,  you  have  set  up  a  lodging-house? — Long 
before  that,  for  gentry. 

1  lave  any  of  the  TicmiouxE  family  been  at  your  lodging-house  ? 
—No. 

Did  Lady  KADCI.III  i:  ever  stay  there? — Yes. 

She  and  her  husband? — Yes. 

AVere  you  left  any  annuity  by  Lady  Doniirrv? — Yes. 

Was  it  she  that  sent  you  toGravcsend  ? — Well  I  was  sent  up 
to  town  to  see,  I  suppose1,  if  it  was  KOOKK  TICIIIKPHNK. 

Did  Lady  DOUGHTY  send  you? — I  was  sent  up  by  her  lady- 
ship's orders. 

To  go  to  (Jravesend?  --No,  to  London. 

To  see  the  Claimant? — I  was  not  aware  1  was  going  to 
Gravesend  when  I  came  to  London. 

To  see  the  Claimant  if  you  could  ? — 1  was  sent  up  ;  I  came  to 
London,  but  I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  Gravesend. 


NOTE  ON  THOMAS  SANSdM'S  EVIDENCE,  BY  MU.  ONSLOW. 

(KM.I.IS1IMAN,    No.    S7.) 

Silt, -One  of  tho  many  thousand  proofs  that  the  unfortunate 
Claimant  is  KOI.I.I:  Tiennoii.vE  i,  foun  1  in  tho  following  fart,  that  has 
never  yet  been  laid  before  the  Public  : — 

A  Mra.  CATHERINE  SANSOM,  wife  of  THOMAS  SAV-OM,  who  was 
coachman  to  Lady  1  >oi  i.n  i  v,  and  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  swear 
agaiust  Sir  ROGER  iu  the  late  Trial,  keeps  a  lodging-house  at  :.'•_', 
South-street,  and,  of  cour-  o.  is  ".really  dependent  on  tho  reeoinmcuda- 
tion  of  her  friends,  t  he  I!  AI>I  'i.n  ••!• i;  and  TICIIIIOKNE  family  having; 
lodged  at  uer  hnu  1:-.  (.'ATIIIIUINK  SANSOM  was  fonnorlv 

honsomaiJ    Hi  .  •    I'ark,    :unl    si  >OOBR    TiCHHOHXE. 

They  r.  nil. KIM:,'' 

had  an    old  and  melancholy  look.     Sho  married    SANMM. 
after  Koiii.it  Tii-iinoiiNK  left  England.     She  was    in    Lady  I'm  . 

ii])  to  tho  time  she  married   SANSOM.     This  "  ('A  I  III.KISI:  S\x- 
KOM"  wa-i  at  the  Law  Institution  in  Cha-  Julj  :;n,  lsi;7,  l,ut 

on  no  other  day.     Sho  stood    behind    I)  i      [3  Tn  IIIIOKM:,  tin; 

mother  of  the  Claimant ;  and  when  the  Ciaimant  went  to  his  ninth. T 
at  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  ho  saw  her,  ami  iuimeiliatoly  re- 
marked to  Mr.  BAIGENT,  "Did  you  soc  Old  CATHKRINE  .'  Why,  she  ia 
not  altered  a  bit";  which  wa,,  a  fact. 

This  .'  no  HIM 

tbi-i-.-  wlio  could  liy  any  ]:o-;siliility  have  i  iioanl  ;   a-;  i 

Mr.  r.Aii.j  \  !  ilicilor. 

Mr.  HOLMES,     'i  h  -Did    r  \  rm  I;IM;."     Mr. 

.Ions  p,i!n.i.  i 

make  a    li  I   formidable    barrier,    oven    to   Mr. 

13HIGUT. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Hi  ii.nioiiii  ONSLOW. 


Do  i.ot  lie  feneiiiL' with   i  i;  but  you  were 

::e  (  'lailU.'o 

\\  hen  ua-s  dial  .'      I  .-oiilil  nol 

r  or  .lanii  uary,  1  think. 

Were  \ou  ndd  utytbingal i  Wincm-iiy-  -No. 

Mid  Wiiiciii.i:  aintance  with  you  or  you  with  him? 

— I  did  not  know  who  t-n-  geiitleinan  was. 

I    want   to   know   it    you    made  acquaintance   with   him'.'— Xo 

• ;  I  only  met  him  by  appointment 

Win  ro? — At  the  station. 

Who  appointed  yon  to  meet  Wllicili:!.  ;,t  the  station  ? — I  do 
no!  l,i, 

Come,   come  ;   \\h<>  appointed  you  to  meet  WliK'HER  at   the 

»  :  ,  I     \OII. 

Was  the  appointment  in  writing? — I  daresay  it  was  in  writing. 

t    in    you    tell    me    who    v.iote  you    the   appointment    to 
Wniciir.i:  at  the  station? — I  almost  forget  who  I  got  the  letter 
from. 

Come,   come;  tell  me  who  appointed  you  to  meet  AY  HIGHER 
illy  cannot  n  eolleet. 

Was  it  Mr.  or  Mr.  I!OWKI:I:,  or  Lady  DOUGHTY? — 

Lady  Dnriiim  iway  from  London. 

Was  it  Mr  -I  did  not  know  Mr.  JioWKEli. 

Now  then,  who  was  it  ?— I'erhap.s  it  was  Mr.  l-'i  i/i,l.I:Al,D.  I 
i-oiilil  not  lie  ipiiie  eeitain  about  it.  I  may  be  wrong. 

I  -  that  Mr.  l-'n/i:]'.i:.\i.ii  who  has  been  called  as  a  witness  here? 

An  elderly  gentleman? — Xo. 

lie  is  a  young  man  ? — Y 

A  friend  of  Lady  DoL'iiHTY  ? — lie  is  a  family  connection. 

The  I.oi:i>  ('mi  i  .Ji:.vnci;  :  1.  remember  him  on  the  Western 
circuit,  lie  cannot  be  quite  a  chicken. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Was  ho  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Dotc.inY? — 
Yes. 

Wen;  you  to  meet  WinciiEi:  at  London  Bridge  ? — I  think  I  was. 

I  suppose  you  and  WIIICIIER  became  very  good  friends  after 
that?— We  did  not  fall  out. 

Did  you  go  together?  Were  you  together  at  the  station  when 
the  Defendant  came? — 1  beg  pardon,  what  do  you  mean'.' 

1  should  have  thought  that  was  a  very  plain  question.  Were 
you  together  at  the  station  when  the  Defendant  came? — When 
he  left  Gravesend '/ 

res?— Yes. 

And  Mr.  GO,IOI;I>? — Yes. 

You  three?— 'I 

Had  you  at  all  heard  from  Lady  MOILHTY  that  she  did  not 
believe  this  was  the  right  man  before  you  started? — I  rather 
think  so. 

So  do  I? — She  was  not  perhaps  certain  until  the  thing  was 
proved  and  got  an  interview. 

She  told  you  he  was  an  impostor? — She  nevttr  told  me  so. 

Did  uot  use  that  strong  phrase  ? — Xevi-r  told  me  so. 

That  he  was  not  the  light  man? — -She  did  not  think  he  was 
UOGKU  Ticiiiioi:xi:. 

That  would  be  the  right  man  ? — Y. 

i  suppose  you  and  she  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  over  it? — Xot 
'Hen. 

Xot  often ;  but  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  talk  over  it? — Very 
little. 

You  have  a  full  recollection  of  IlooEK  TlCUBOltKE  ? — 1  have. 

Was  he  an  in-kneed  man? — No. 

His  legs  were  quite  .straight'.' — i  never  perceived  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

For  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary  he  had  straight  legs  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  notice  he  had  small  hands  and  feet  ? — He  had  not 
a  small  hand. 

A  large  hand  ? — Well  a  moderate  sized  hand  as  far  as  my 
recollcctiou  goes. 

A  great  deal  bigger  than  the  Defendant's  hand? — It  was  not 
BO  fat. 

Was  it  ,-is  big  or  about  the  same  size? — Bonier. 

Was  it  bigger  or  smaller? — Not  smaller. 

Was  it  bigger? — I  never  examined  the  Claimant's  hand. 

You  can  see  it  now  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  bigger  or  not  than  the  Defendant's  hand? — I  am  not 
quite  sure.  1  could  not  say. 

I  suppose  you  saw  the  twitch  that  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHBORNE  had? 
—  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  RoBKin'  Ticiii;.)i:xi:  ? — Knew  l.im  well. 

Mill  you  ever  notice  he  had  a  twitch? — 1  do  not  recollect  it. 
I  «as  not  aware  that  he  had. 

1  suppose  you  knew  him  for  years? — Yes. 

Von  never  noticed  he  had  a  twitch? — Xo. 

Then  yon  never  notie.-l  i!  RoOEB  had  a  twitch? — I  am  positive 
about  that. 

Are  you  positive  you  did  not  notice  it,  or  positive  he  had  not  a 
V  —  He  h.-nl  not  :i  twitch. 

">  ""i  hav-  d  about  his  voice.  Did  he  speak  like  a 

hurdy-gurdy  player? — 1  do  not  understand  you. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKRV. 

\\  hat  was  the  legacy  or  gift  Lady  Douuin  v  left  ? — Am  I 
i  to  mention  it  ? 
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I  do  not  care  if  you  would  rather  not  ? — 30. 
What?— £30. 
Is  that  £'M  a  year? — Yes. 
For  your  long  services  ? — Yes. 
To  her  and  her  husband  ? — Yes. 

I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  proud  of  mention- 
ing it,  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you?— I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
You  have  been  asked  about  a  lodging- house,  whereabouts  is 
that?— In  South-street,  Thntlow-square,  Brompton. 
You  may  as  well  give  us  the  number  ?— 22. 
Examined  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  say  you  were  ten  minutes  with  him  on 
the  platform  at  the  station  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  see  you  ?— He  could  not  help  seeing  me  at  all  because  1 
passed  him  up  and  down. 

Did  he  make  any  sign  as  if  he  knew  you  ?— Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOII  :  Were  you  muffled  up,  had  you  anything 
around  your  neck  ? — I  had  not. 

You  speak  of  him  as  being  a  sallow  thin  young  man  t— He  was 
very  thin. 

ilow  do  you  describe  his  chest?— Very  narrow  chest,  not  a 

wide  chest. 

Were  his  shoulders  also  narrow  ?— They  were. 
How  was  his  head?— His  head  was  thin. 
Was  his  neck  long  or  short  ?— He  had  rather  a  long  neck. 
As  if  his  head  was  clear  above  his  shoulders '—Precisely  so. 
About  his  hair,  you  say  it  was  dark  hair  ? — Dark  hair. 
I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  very  straight  ?— Long  and 
straight. 

Was  there  anything  about  his  eyebrows  that  you  remember  I— 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  his  eyebrows  were  dark. 
Arched?— Dark  ;  but  the  eyes  I  have  no  recollection  of. 
His  hands  you  say  were  bony? — They  were. 
Were  his  knuckles  apparent,  could  you  see  the  knuckles  l- 
Yes,  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  VINCENT  GOSFORD,  recalled. 
Examined  by  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

There  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you  :  when  ROGER  went 
away  did  he  leave  any  horse  or  horses  in  your  care  ? — Yes,  he 
left  his  favourite  charger. 

Fur  you  to  take  care  of  ?— For  me  to  take  care  of. 
Till  when  ? — No  definite  time  mentioned. 
What  was  the  name  of  the  horse? — I  do  not  remember. 
Was  itthe  name  '  Plenipo '  ?— I  never  heard  the  name  '  Pleuipo ' 
except  in  the  '  Racing  Calendar,'  when  '  Plenipo '  ran  the  Derby. 
Do  you  remember  '  Plenipo's '  year  7—1834.  I  am  a  Yorkshire- 
man  and  I  remember  a  race  horse. 

1  was  '  Plenipo's  '  year?— Yes. 

You  are  quite  sure  this  horse  left  with  you  was  not  '  Plenipo  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  I  never  heard  the  name  mentioned  anywhere  at 
Tichborne. 

How  long  did  that  horse  live  ?— I  kept  it  till  the  end  of  18y4, 
when  it  was  useless  keeping  it  any  longer.  1  referred  the  matter 
to  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  and  got  hi  m  to  sell  it.  It  was 

brought  up  to  London.     I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  sent  it  to 
Cox's,  where  I  believe  that  or  certainly  one  of  his  other  hors. 
been  bought,  but  it  was  ultimately  sold,  if  I  remember,  for  £80, 
which  amount  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  inserted  in  the  resi- 
duary account. 


The  horse  was  sold  after  you  heard  the  '  Bella '  had  been  lost  ? 
— After  I  heard  the  '  Bella '  had  been  lost,  and  after  referring  to 
•Ur  JAMES  TICHBOI:NK,  who  could  never  bear  any  allusion  to  it. 

The  loss  of  the  '  Be.Ha '  ? — -Anything  that  brought  to  mind  the 
oss  of  his  son. 

That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that.     Did  he  feel  that  loss 
very  deeply  ? — Very  deeply,  indeed.     Whenever    allusion  was 
nnd'1  to  it,  he  said,  "  Do  what  you  like  ;  do  not  talk  to  me."     He 
ould  not  bear  any  allusion. 

•As  far  as  you  could  judge,  was  he  much  attached  to  his  son  ? — 
Most  deeply  attached,  I  have  fifty  of  his  letters  iu  existence  now 
to  prove  it. 

That  was  so.  You  knew  it  ? — I  knew  it  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

There  was  but  one  horse  '? — Only  one  horse. 
Only  one  horse  left  behind  when  he  went  away? — Never  but 
that  one.     The  other,  as  you  will  remember,  Mr.  SEYMOUR  had. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  have  the  residuary  account  here ;  the  horse 
was  sold,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854,  for  £76  5s.  Gd.  That 
was  the  net  proceeds. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  £80,  subject  to  deductions? 
The  WITNESS  :  I  thought  I  remembered  the  amount. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Mr.  BURROWS  was  good  enough  to  say  he  would 
look  over  and  see  and  check  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER'S  epitome  of 
the  will.  Would  your  lordship  dispense  with  his  attendance  if  he 
certifies  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes  ;  the  will  is  in,  we  are  bound  to 
put  our  own  proper  legal  construction  upon  it.  It  is  only  for  our 
convenience  that,  having  these  gentleman  who  are  familiar  with 
instruments  of  this  description  here,  that  as  Counsel  we  ask  their 
assistance. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  did  not  like  to  dispense  with  him  without 
telling  your  lordships. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  they  gave  us  is  not  a  piece  of 
evidence,  it  is  really  a  statement  of  Counsel.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  Mr.  BURROWS  to  come  again. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordship  pleases. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  anything  to  fill  up  the 
day  with  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  told  to  get  rid  of  something  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  got  rid  of  in  twenty-five  minutes.  There  are  the 
books  from  Lloyd's  here,  with  a  variety  of  matters  contained  in 
them.  That  is  to  dispose  of  the  'Bella'  and  the  '  Osprey  '  case. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  said  we  will  not  sit  longer 
than  four,  but  you  must  not  make  that  a  means  of  shutting  us  up 
at  half-past  three. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  cannot  make  it  an  excuse,  but  if  I  could  I 
would.     What  I  mean  to  say  is  this  :  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  short  witness,  but  I  cannot  find  one  that  will  occupy  less  time. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOIJ  :  You  say  it  will  take  more  time? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  are  a  great  many  entries  which  must  be 

.ined.     My  friend  Mr.  MATIIEW  has  looked  into  it. 
Mr.  Justin1  MKI.I.OI;  :  You  could  not  do  it  in  half  an  hour  with 

•Ttainty  ? 

Mr.  MATHKW  :  I  should  say  not  very  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Serjeant  P.u:itv:  It  would  be  broken  off  iu  the  middle, 
and  the  books  must  be  brought  back  again. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  not  worth  while. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  morning  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.] 


FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  JUNE  30,  1873. 

WiiiT'.RAVi:  this  day  reiterated  the  extraordinary  evidence  given  by  so  many  of   the   Family  as  to   ROGER'S  habitual 
practice  of  showing  his  tattoo  marks.     Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  offer  to  "tattoo"  this  lady.      Evidence  then  was  offered  as  to 
(endant's  visit  to  LLOYD'S.     It  cannot  \»-  doubted  that  he  went  there,  and  that  he  denied  it.      His   explanation   given  to 
Dr.   KKXK.U.Y  was,  that  lie  really  did   not  know  what  "  LLOYD'S''   was,  when   he    was    cross-examined   in   the    Common    Pleas. 
This  is  not  unreasonable.     Indeed  it  is  more  unreasonable  to  expect  that  after  the  numerous  cautions  which  he  received,  ho  should 
still  abide  by  his  denial — for  a  minute's  sober  reflection  must  have  convinced  him  that  if  he  had  been   there  it  was  certain  to  be 
ascertained.     VININT;,  KILLY,  and  REIU  were  called;  but  these  are  persons  on  whose   evidence  we  would  rather  not  comment. 
We  think  that  Dr.  KENEALY,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Jury,  disposed  of  them. 
The  following  appears  in  the  ENGLISHMAN,  for  May  io.  1870:  — 


A  LKTTEK  I  'ROM  THE  KKV.  HENRY    WATTS,  VICAR  OF  TICHBORNE. 

DKAK  SIR, — In  my  humble  opinion,  the  evidence  you  hold  of  Sir  II.  TlCHSOMB's  identity  is  truly  conclu.sivo. 

I  well  remember  the  talk  in  my  parish  before  anyone  knew  of  his  beiir.'  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  one  day  ho,  just  tu  tho  people  were 
coming  out  of  church  on  n  Sunday,  came  walking  near  my  residence  mulllod  up  about  hia  face  with  a  wrapper,  some  said  u  TICHBOKNK  had 
,  another  that  he  looked  very  much  like  UOGER  TICHBOHSK  ;  and  when  two  widows,  ETIIKKIDUK  and  ADAMS,  saw  him  again, 
they  said  they  were  sure  ho  was  ItuGKit  'J  ICIIIIORNE. 

Mrs.  BATT,  an  aged,  infirm  widow,  \rai  si:', «n  hU  photograph  >ome  three  years  ago  (by  a  person  who  said  much  against  his  being  Sir 
KM.KK;,  and  Immediately  she  saw  it  sho  s;iid  sho  was  sure  it  was  KooEit  TII.IMIOK.NK  ;  and  she  has  repeatedly  told  me  aho  saw  him  at  his 
mother's  funeral.  She  u  <•<  antic*]  U'«,J;H  TICUHOKNE. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  this,  that  Sir  U.  Tn  nr.oiixK  went  to  Ti<;hbornn  Chuivli  with  my  wifn  and  (ddost  daughter,  and  when  there  pointed 
out  the  places  wbero  different  :  th--  Ti1  HB  inside  tho  iron  railing  which  separates  tho  vaults, — 

called  by  some  the  Tidiborn"  '  :t  of  tho  chun-h.  Now,  I  <:ould  not  ime  .inch  information  to  my  wifo  as  Sir  It.  T.  did, 

and  which  information  the  sexton  of  tho  parish  confirms  as  true.  And  I  know  that  no  one  could  have  gono  with  him  without  my  knowledge, 
as  I  kept  tlio  keys,  and  knew  who  v.-nnt  into  tho  church. 

Poor  Mr.  Horn  ;is  certain  of  his  identity,  and  Mr.  II.  was  a  man  of  tho  greatest  integrity,  and  impervious  to 

any  impression  but  that  of  I,  -I'ity. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  your  honest  endeavours  will  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  matter  of  Sir  II.  TICUBOKNE,  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 
Tichborne  Parsonage,  Alresford,  Hants,  10th  Nov.,  InTn.  II.  WATTS. 
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Tin-  !.IM:II  CIIIKI  JusiU'K:  We  were  tol.l  tin-  other  ilay  tlmt 
Mr.  (iir.ui-s  was  about  tn  lca\  e  F.ngland.  I  have  In  i  n  looking 
through  his  evidence,  and  th  9  or  thiv  questions  which 

I  wish  to  |nit  to  him:   therefore  h't  him  attend  to-morrow  if  you 
please,  that  in  if  lie  U  goim;  aw.iy. 

Mr.  HAWKING  :   I  was  told  so  the  other  day,  but  inquirir 
be  made,  my  lord,  and  he  will  be  lure  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

.Mrs.  T1IKKKSA   W 1 1 1  l'< IRA YK,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Are  you  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  E!>WAI:I>  MOSTYX,  of 
Ballater,  in  Flintshire 'i — Yes.  the  Till  daughter. 

And  wife  of  Mr.  FUANVIS  WIIIT-;I:A\  i:,  Barton  .Manor,  Stafford- 
shire?—  ^ 

Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  Lady  UADCLIFFK? — Very  well. 
Did  you  go  to  school  with  her? — Yes,  I  was  with  her  six  years 

liool. 

And  was  there  an  intimacy  and  friendship  sprung  up  1>. 
you? — Yes.  we  were  always  great  friends. 

Did  you  visit  at  Tiehhorne  and  at  Upton? — Yea. 
During  the  life  of  Sir  KDWAIED  and  Lady  Dofuii  IT  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  when  your  first  visit  to  Tiehborne  was? — I 
was  there  at  the  same  time  as  Miss  \Vi:u>,  the  lir.st  visit. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  that  was? — I  will  not  be  quite 
certain  ;  1  think  it  was  1852. 

Hut  at  all  events  it  was  about  that  time? — About  that  time. 
During  that  visit  do  you  remember  seeing  KOGEII  CIIAULKS 
TirniioiiNK  '/—Often. 

So  as  to  know  him  well  ? — I  should  know  him  again  in  a  minute. 
Now,  as  far  as  you  remember  I!o<;i:u  TICHUOUNK,  will  you  just 
describe  the  sort  of  person  he  was  in  your  own  way  ? — I  think 
he  was  a  very  interesting  sort  of  person — melancholy  looking. 

As  regards  his  general  appearance,  that  is  to  say  his  p. 
appearance,  first  of  all  ? — I  remember  his  eyes  perfectly  well — the 
expression.     He  had  dreamy  blue  eyes  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pression in  them — eyes  that  one  would  not  easily  forget. 
Do  you  remember  the  character  of  his  face  ? — Quite. 
What  was  that? — Pensive,  melancholy.  * 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JITSTICK  :  That  is  expression. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  shape  of  his  face  ? — A  long  f  ice — thin. 
His  complexion  ? — Sallow. 

His  hair? — His  hair  was  very  peculiar — a  sort  of  lank  hair — 
very  peculiar.  His  hair  used  to  fall  into  his  eyes  sometimes,  and 
he  used  to  shake  his  head. 

Audits  colour? — Dark  brown. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  at  all  about  him — any  twitch  of  the 
eyebrows  or  face  ? — I  never  noticed  a  twitch  ;  -tin.  re  wan  a  little 

,  nt  (\iiont  Justyebrowt  .inniitiiiii:-: 
On  what  occasions  ? — When  a  little  animated. 
Was  that  all?— Yes. 

Now  his  person  itself — as  regards  his  size  ? — Very  slight,  1 
should  say  painfully  thin. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  at  all  about  his  walk  as  far  as  you 
observed  it? — I  should  say  his  movements  were  languid  ;  I  never 
notice  people's  walk. 

Now  do  you  remember  the  character  of  his  hands? — I  think  he 
had  very  bony  hands.  1  do  not  remember  very  distinctly  his 
hands.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  any  tattoo  marks? — Yes,  I  seem  to  see  them 
now. 

Will  you  describe  now  if  you  please  in  your  own  way  exactly 
what  you  remember  of  them  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  tell  us  on  what  occasion  it  was  you  saw  them,  and 
how  you  came  to  see  them? — I  think  we  were  talking  about 
tattoo  marks. 

Then  what  did  he  do? — He  pulled  up  his  sleeve. 
You  remember  that,  do  you  ? — Yes ;  there  were  three  of  us 
standing  round.  It  was,  1  should  say,  very  roughly  done.  The 
punctures  were  far  apart,  and  I  remember  a  pale,  purplish  blue  I 
should  say  was  the  colour.  I  think  they  were  about  here  (des- 
cribing^. 

What  did  you  notice? — I  cannot  remember,  it  was  very  indis- 
tinct. 

What  is  your  memory  of  the  mark? — Well,  1  cannot  remember 
whether  they  were  figures,  or  whether  they  were  letters,  or  what 
they  were.  It  WHS  a  very  rough  specimen. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  I  understand,  you  have  a  very  indistinct 
recollection  of  what  the  marks  were? — Yes. 

But  a  perfect  recollection  that  the  marks  were  there  ? — Yes,  a 
perfect  recollection  that  the  marks  were  there. 

Mr.  .Justice  MELLOK:  You  have  not  got  where  it  was? — I  think 
it  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

At  Tieiiborne  or  I'ptou? — At  Tiohborne.     I  think  we  v. 
Rtanding  in  front  of  the  fireplace  on  the  rug.     That  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  H  AW  KINS  :  According  to  your  recollection,  who  were  pi 
— I  do  not  remember. 

You  think  there  were  three?—!  think  there  were  three  of  us 
standing  round  him. 


*  A  more  j  >•  ription  of  the  Claimant  could  not  b«,  than  that 

given  as  above  by  this  \Yitnu.sn. 


But  who  they  were,  you  do  not  remember? — No,  I  would  not 
say. 

Can   you  toll   whether  they  were   gentlemen   or  ladies? — Yes, 
•,'irh-.     1  think  Lady  K.\i"  one.     1  will  not 

;aiu. 

Now.  do  you  remember  any  other  circumstance  attending  that 
•  liieh    impresses  it   on   your  memory? — Yes,  one   which 

11  very  much. 

What  was  that? — I  was  not  very  well,  and  Lady  Doroil  iv  was 
very  anxious  that  1  (should  see  the  doctor.  I  had  a  slight  bilious 
attack,  and  KOC;I-:I:  had  a  sore  throat.  Ho  sent  us  both  some 

i licine.     I    never  got  my  medicine,   because  UOGER  took  my 

me  and  his  own  too. 

Y'ou  remember  the  loss  of  it  and,  probably,  he  the  taking  of 
it? — I  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  was  a  case  of  taking  medicine  by 
proxy. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No  doubt;  not  having  taken  the  medicine,  you 
soon  got  better? — I  did,  very  quickly. 

Was  Doctor  Lirsco.MHE  the  doctor? — Yes  :  I  asked  for  his  bill 
when  I  left,  and  he  said  he  really  could  not  M •ml  me  any  because 
Mr.  Koiii.i;  had  taken  all  the  medicine. 

Now,  I  asked  you  about  the  marks  on  his  person.     I  did  not 
ask  you  what  you  remembered  about  KOGEK'S  voice  and  manner. 
First  tell  me  what  his  manner  was? — Well,  I  think  his  manners 
it.     He  was  very  courteous  and  very  amiable; 
always  a  gentleman. 

And  his  voice? — His  voice  was  very  trying  to  me.  Very  often 
I  lost  three  or  four  words  in  a  sentence,  he  spoke  so  indistinct! \f. 
He  spoke  a  mixture  of  French  and  Knglish. 

Now  of  course  you  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella,'  and  I  sup- 
pose you  also  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant  in  England  ? 
The  LOIJD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Before  you  pass  away  from  that,  I 
think  you  only  spoke  with  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  tin- 
date  :  can  you  tell  us  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of  when  you 
saw  the  mail;,  was  U<>c;i:i:  at  that  time  in  the  army? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

You  do  not  remember  that? — No,  I  think  it  was  shortly  before 
he  left  Kugl.md,  that  1  was  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  was  after  Miss  DooGUTT  had  left  school  ? — 
Oli  yes,  long  after. 

The  Lo::i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  After  she  had  finally  left?— Yes. 
She  was  at  Taunton,  and  then  went  to  New  Hall? — For  six 
months. 

And  you  were  with  her? — At  Taunton. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  She  left  before  you  left,  how  long? — About  two 
years. 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  named  HODGSON? — I  met  him 
at  dinner. 

That  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been  examined  here? — Yes. 
He  left  Sydney  on  board  the  '  Rakaia'? — Yes. 
You  s  iy  you  met  him  at  dinner  once  ? — Yes. 
That  was  after  his  return? — Yes. 
At  Lord  HATHERTON'S? — Yes,  at  Teddesley. 
1  must  not  ask  you  what  the  conversation  was  which  you  had, 
but  let  me  ask  you  at  that  time  had  you  a  recollection  of  tattoo 
marks  ? — Yes. 

Distinctly  upon  your  mind  then? — Yes,  very  distinctly. 
And  did  an  occasion  arise  for  you  to  express  your  recollection? 
— Yes,  all  the  company  were  talking. 
At  that  time?— Yes. 

Was  that  then  your  recollection  as  you  have  given  it  to-day  ? 
—Yes;  every  one  was  talking  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed 
lJoc;i-:u's  return,  and  I  said — 
Dr.  KEXF.ALY  :  We  cannot  have  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  must  not  tell  us  the  conversation,  but  si  ill 
there  was  an  opportunity,  and  you  brought  it  back  to  your  own 
recollection? — Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  your  own  unaided  recollection  ? — Yes. 
J  ust  look  at  the  Defendant — is  that  KOGER  CHARLES  TICIIBOKXE  ? 
— Impossible. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McMAHON. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  year  it  was?  You  say  you  think  when 
Mi.s.s  WELD  w;is  there  on  the  first  visit? — Yes. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  did  not  quite  so  understand  it. 
Miss  WELD  told  us  of  two  visits,  and  Mrs.  WIIITGISAVE  says  slio 
was  there  when  Miss  WELD  was. 

Mr.  Justice  I.  I'M  i :  It  was  this  lady's  first  visit,  not  Miss  WELD'S? 
— My  first  visit. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Had  you  more  than  one  visit?— 

Yes. 

Was  Miss  WELD  there  both  times  ? — No ;  I  think  only  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  McM.\iiox:  Can  you  tell  what  time  that  was? — I  never 
kept  a  journal.  I  am  very  bad  about 'dates,  but  I  think  it  was 
1862. 

Was  Miss  WELD  present  at  the  time?     Was  she  in  the  1. 
at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place?     Was  it  during  her  li 
visit  you  were  there  and  heard  the  conversation  take  place? — Yes. 
I  thin! 

Do  you  think  she  was  one  of  the  three? — 1  do  not  remember 
who  the  third  was. 

Itoi.i  i:  was  by,  and  of  course  pulled  up  his  sleeve? — Yes. 

You  think  one  of  the  three  was  Lady  DOUGHTY,  and  Miss  WELD 
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the  other? — Lady  RADCLIFFK,  yes.  I  do  not  know  who  the  third 
was. 

I  thought  you  said  Lady  DOUGHTY. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No  ;  you  remember  she  said,  »  We 
were  three  girls." 

Mr.  McMAiiox  :  And  do  not  you  know  who  the  other  was  ? — 
I  do  not  know  and  I  will  not  say. 

Do  you  not  remember  whether  or  not  Miss  WELD  was  one  of 
the  throe  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  understand  you  to  be 
certain  about  Lady  RADCLIFFE  even? — No  I  am  not  certain 
about  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  What  other  lady  visitors  were  there  in  the 
house  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  were  so  many  visitors 
during  the  visit  I  was  there  that  really  I  could  not  remember. 

\Ve  are  talking  now  of  the  visit  when  you  met  Miss  WELD. 
You  do  not  know  how  many  lady  visitors  were  there  then  ? — Xo. 

There  were  many,  were  there  ? — At  different  times  there  were. 

But  during  that  visit,  I  mean? — Yes;  I  think  there  were  a 
good  many  visitors. 


I  ani  talking  about  the  time  you  saw  the  tattoo  marks? — 
Yes. 

Can  you  tell  the  name  of  any  other  visitor? — I  think  Mr. 
FREDERICK  WELD  was  there  a  short  time. 

I  am  speaking  of  lady  visitors? — No. 

Then  you  cannot  say  who  were  the  three  ladies  who  were 
present  looking  on  ? — No  ;  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  How  can 
one  remember  all  those  little  things. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  could  not  say  what  the  figures  were, 
whether  figures  or  letters? — No,  they  were  very  indistinct. 

Your  memory  is  not  very  distinct  on  that  head  ?— Xo. 

Were  the  marks  such  as  might  be  covered  by  a  half-crown  or 
a  shilling  or  so? — I  think  they  were  about  that  length  (about 
two  inches),  and  went  across  the  arm  about  here  (two  inches 
above  the  wrist).  That  is  my  recollection  of  them. 

Crosswise? — Crosswise,  I  think. 

Not  lengthwise? — No.* 

And  down  here  near  the  wrist? — Yes. 

Have  you  now  a  distinct  remembrance  of  that  so  as  to  be  able 
to  say  they  were  not  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ? 


IN    THE    WOOD. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  do  you  mean  by  the  upper 
part — do  you  mean  above  tin-  elbow  or  the  thick  part  ? 

Mr.  McM.uiox  :  The  thi'-k  part  of  the  forearm? — 1    have  told 
you  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.     J    think  they   wen 
there  (describing;. 

You  think  they  were  near  the  wri.st  ? — Yefl. 

iid  they  were  a  purplish  blue? — Yes,  purplish  blue. 

Iluwhigh  did  he  pull  up  hU  shirt   when   you   saw   them? — A 
very  short  way — I  should  say  just  turned  bark  ' 

I    think    you    said    they    were     iriartiliei;illy    done,    and    tlie 
punctures  were  v.  — Yes.  very  roughly  done,  I  should  say. 

Were  not  you  able  to  take  such   n.,'  have  a   remem- 

brance of  whether  they  were  figures  or  letters? — Xo. 

The  matter  has   remained   in    your    remembraii'-e,    I  suppose, 
from  that  time  to  the  | 

Were  you  at  tli  i  itution  ? — Xo. 

your  remembrance,  were  you  at  the 
last  Trial  V—Xo. 

Did  you  see  the  Defendant  when  he  was  being  cross-examined? 
—No. 


DM  you  take  luffiuitint  notice  of  KOLI.R'M  appearance?  You 
say  hi.s  walk  was  languid? — JTe*. 

Did  you  notice  anything' more  abonl  him?  -Xo. 

You  could  not  say  whether  he  was  in-kneed  or  knock-kneed  ? 

— Xo. 

1'crhaii  ; lo  not  know  what  that  is? — 1  never  notice  people's 

walk.  I  should  say  his  walk  was  languid,  and  that  is  all  1 
Uotii-ed  all. ait  l:im. 

But  whether  knock-kneed  or  in-kneed  you  could  not  say? 
— No. 

How  long  did  you  see  him  that  last  time? — I  think  he  was 
there  at  least  a  fortnight,  but  I  will  not  be  certain. 

The  LOKII  CHILI  .li  nCT:  It  cannot  have  been  in  1852,  if  that 
ase? — 1  do  not  remember  dates  at  all  ;  i  wish  1  had  kept 
a  journal,  but  1  did  not. 

A  JI;RVMA\:   Was  it.  Christmas  time? — I  do  r:ot  know. 

Mr.  McMAHON :  You  say  it  could  not  be  winter  time,  because  I 


*  A  distinct  contradiction  of  I.onl  l!i:r.i.nv  ami  Mrs. 
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think  you  say  you   were  all  standing  near  the  fireplace  on  the 
hearth  ?— Yts. 

The  LORD  Cm,  That  might  bo  because  it  was  winter. 

Hut  there  might  li.  _'er  in  it 

.Mr.  McM.Miox  :   Is  that  so,  tliat   it  was  not  winter?—  Wo  were 
a  safe  distance  from  the  tire,  whether  it  was  lit  or  not. 
You  cannot  say  whether  lighted  or  not? — No. 
You  say  if  it  was  lighted  you  were  at  a  safe  distance? — Yes. 
1  lave  you  nothing  to  guiilr  IL;  a.,  t.i  the  time  of  year  ? —  No. 

You  do  not  know  the  month? — No. 

And  cannot  say  whether  winter  or  summer? — No. 

Are  you  sure  about  the  year? — 1  think  it  was  1852. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi  i.i.oi: :  Do  you  remember  whether  Sir  EDWAKH 
i TV  was  very  ill  at  the  time? — I  think  he  was  during  my 
visit  :  before  I  left. 

Mr.  MC.MAIION  :  Sir  KIUVARD  DOUGHTY  was  ill  before  you  left? 
— I  think  he  was. 

Was  ROGER  TICHBORNE  there  when  Sir  EDWARD  Dor.,im 
was  tirst  taken  ill,  do  you  remember'.'' — Xo,  I  do  not. 

You  do  not  know  whether  ROGER  TicumiuNi:  came  after  his 
illness?— Xo. 

Cannot  you  carry  your  memory  back  so  as  to  say  whether  or 
not  you  could  walk  in  the  garden,  or  whether  it  was  too  cold  or 
snowy,  or  whether  flowers  were  out  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
month,  and  I  will  not  say  anything  1  am  not  certain  of. 

1  only  ask  the  time  of  yew,  whether  summer  or  winter? — I  do 
not  remember  the  time  of  year. 

I  am  desirous  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding — J  under- 
stood you  do  not  remember  the  time  of  year,  whether  winter  or 
summer? — No. 

lint  you  were  not  certain  about  the  year? — No. 

And  not  about  the  persons  who  were  there? — No. 

Except  ROGER  himself? — Yes. 

You  were  not  certain  whether  Miss  WELD  was  there? — No. 

It  might  have  been  the  year  1850? — No,  certainly  not,  1851 
or  1852. 

Mr.  Justice  MSLLOR  :  Do  you  remember  whether  the  NANGLES 
were  there? — They  were  there  during  one  of  my  visits. 

But  you  do  not  remember  whether  that  period  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  you  think  Sir  EDWARD 
DoDGHTYWM  taken  ill  before  you  left? — I  think  he  was  ill  on 
both  my  visits  there. 

Had  you  to  leave  earlier  on  account  of  his  being  ill  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  MC-MAHON  :  I  believe  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY  had  been  for 
a  long  time  ill ;  he  was  paralysed  ? — Yes. 

He  had  been  a  very  long  time  ill  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  were  one  or  two  serious 
attacks?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  remember  whetficr  it  was  before 
lunch  time  or  not? — Yes  ;  it  was  in  the  morning,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  discussion  arose  upon  what  had 
been  seen  at  lunch  ? — No. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  I  think  you  just  told  my  lord  that  you  do  not 
remember  having  seen  Miss  or  Mrs.  N ANGLE  at  the  time  ? — I  do 
not  remember  whether  at  the  same  time  ;  I  met  them  there  once. 

If  you  are  not  sure  about  1852,  could  you  say  whether  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  1853  ? — No,  it  was  not  1853. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   11 V  k-iwu<  it  teas  not. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :   7  am  tryiinj  /„ •/•  ,,n  iimr;/. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Still  Unit  i.<  Imnl/i/  fair  to  a  iritiifxx 
to  xii<i</f.it  a  i/<ili  ir/iii-li  ynii  l.-iiuii'  nut  tn  In  llic  right  one. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Would  it  be.  in  1851  ? 

Mr.  McMAHON:  1  understand  you  to  say  it  would  not  be  in 
1851  ? — It  might  have  been  the  end  of  1851,  or  the  beginning  of 
1862. 

Then  you  mean  about  Christmas  time  ? — Yes ;  it  may  have 
been  the  Christmas  time. 

Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  what  sort  of  pastimes  you 
had,  whether  they  were  summer  or  winter  amusements? — Of 
riiur.ii' If  it  ir f is  ir inter  they  would  It  irinhr  amusements,  and  if  it 
was  summer  tin  y  would  lit  summer  amusements.'* 

Does  not  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  ? — I  will  not  say 
what  time  of  the  year,  because  I  do  not  remember  it ;  it  is  no  use. 

Did  you  take  sufficient  notice  of  him  to  observe  whether  th  ere 
was  any  mark  about  his  eyebrows? — The  eyebrows  were  peculiar. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  before 
ROGER  TICIIBORNE  took  your  dose  of  physic,  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  1  think  I  saw  the  tattoo  marks  first ;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  it  the  same  visit? — Yes  ;  but 
it  was  such  a  long  time  ago,  1  cannot  remember  distinctly. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  1  wanted  to  see  whether  you  could  recall 
it  at -all? — When  I  know  a  thing  positively  1  will  say  it  at  once  ; 
but  when  I  do  not,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  McMAHON  :  You  were  going  on  to  say  there  was  something 
peculiar  about  his  eyebrows.  Was  there  a  sort  of  peculiar 
twitching? — No;  no  twitching  at  all. 

Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  eyebrows  ? — They  were 
rather  arched  ;  and  he  had  long  eyelashes  and  very  expressive 
eyes. 

lint  nothing  peculiar  in  the  movements ?— Sometimes  there 
was  a  little  movement  about  his  eyes.  1  should  not  call  it  a 
twitch. 

*  Can  the  reader  believe  a  word  of  this  ? 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  said  just  now,  when  he  became 
animated  there  was  a  movement  of  the  eyebrows  sometimes. 
Mi.  McMAHON  :  She  nays  she  would  not  call  it  a  twitch. 
The  LOUD  CIIIKI •  JUSIHT.:  So  she  said  before. 
Mr.  MCMAHON  :  What  would  you  call  it? — A  little  movement. 

K' --i •xaiiiined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  think  you  have  taken  no  steps  towards  refreshing  your 
memory  at  all  ? — Xo. 

You  have  come  into  Court  merely  to  give  the  recollection  as 
you  have  it  after  this  number  of  years? — 'i 

Have  you  ever  seen  Lady  R AHCI.HFF.  on  the  subject? — No,  nor 
talked  to  her  since  1  heard  it  mentioned  KOI.KII  was  tattooed. 

Since  her  evidence  was  given,  I  think  you  have  carefully 
abstained,  since  you  knew  her  to  be  a  witness? — I  thought  1  had 
better  come  into  Court  with  my  bad  memory  of  dates  than  to 
speak  to  her  about  anything. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  no 
certainty  about  the  time  when  ? — No,  1  have  no  certainty  about 
the  time. 

Or  who  was  present? — I  will  not  say  anything  about  dates. 

Nor  what  the  marks  were  ? — No. 

Hut  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  certainty  in  your 
mind  of  having  seen  marks  on  his  arm  ? — Yes.  1  have  never  seen 
any  tattoo  marks  since— it  was  only  the  other  day  when  I  saw  some 
on  a  gentleman's  arm  so  perfectly  different;  they  were  beauti- 
fully done,  and  these  on  ROGER'S  arm  were  very  roughly  done. 

1  understand  that  HOOKR  TiciinoiiNE  only  pulled  his  si. 
short  way  up  ? — Yes. 

So  that  what  you  saw  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  arm? — At  the 
bottom  of  the  arm. 

What  there  may  have  been  on  the  higher  part  of  the  arm  you 
did  not  see  ? — No. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  CHARLES  STEPHENSON,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  MATHF.W. 

Are  you  secretary  at  LLOYD'S? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  filled  that  position  ? — About  five  years. 

Do  you  produce  '  LLOYD'S  List'  for  the  years  1853  and  1 
— I  do. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  the  character  of  the  entries  is  that  are 
made  iu  '  LLOYD'S  List '  ? — They  are  reprints  of  the  reports  of 
the  agents  at  LLOYD'S  in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
arrivals  and  the  sailings,  speakings,  and  the  accidents  to  vessels 
of  all  kinds. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  society  has  an  agent  at  every 
port,  has  it? — Every  important  port. 

Mr.  MATIIEW  :  Are  those  lists  preserved  for  many  years  back  ? 
— They  are  preserved  at  LLOYD'S  for  a  certain  time  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  preserved  for  six  years  after  their  receipt.  You 
mean  the  original  lists,  of  course  ? 

The  original  lists.  Well,  the  prints  :  are  they  preserved  a  long 
time  ? — They  are  always  preserved. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  Lists  printed  from  these 
originals  ? — Are  kept. 

Mr.  MATIIEW:  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  obtaining  an  in- 
spection of  those  lists  at  LLOYD'S  ? — None  whatever. 

Which  official  gives  permission  to  have  the  books  inspected? — 
There  was  an  official  called  the  superintendent  of  rooms,  and  he 
has  power  to  give  permission  to  almost  any  person  to  inspect  our 
books. 

Do  you  remember  who  this  superintendent  was  iu  1807? — A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  DIXON. 

Is  he  in  this  country  now? — I  believe  not  in  London,  but  I  am 
not  sure  where  he  is  now. 

He  is  no  longer  in  the  service  of  LLOYD'S? — No  longer  iji  the 
service  of  LLOYD'S. 

Now  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  '  LLOYD'S  List'  for  the  \ 
called  the  '  Pauline  '  ? — I  find  an  entry  of  her  arrival  at  Valparaiso 
from  Havre  on  the  18th  June,  1853. 

Have  you  the  entry  of  her  sailing? 

— The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  do  not  want  it;  we  know  it 
from  the  letters  that  she  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  12th  March. 

Mr.  MATIIEW  :  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  point  out.     As 
I  I  understand  there  is  no  entry  as  to  Falmouth,  but  you  have  not 
got  it  there  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  no  entry  of  her  sailing? 
— I  have  no  entry  of  her  sailing. 

Mr.  MATIIEW  :  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any  entry  as  to  her 
having  touched  at  Falmouth  ? — I  have  no  entry  in  this  volume 
of  it. 

Now,  you  have  told  us  you  had  the  entry  of  her  arrival  at 
Valparaiso  ? — Of  her  arrival  at  Valparaiso  from  Havre  on  the  18th 
June,  1853. 

Have  you  here  an  entry  of  her  sailing  from  Valparaiso  to 
Arica  ? — I  have  the  entry  of  her  sailing  on  the  28th  July,  of  her 
arrival  at  Arica  from  Valparaiso  on  the  12th  August,  of  her 
arrival  at  Iquiquc  some  time  previous  to  the  19th  September. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Do  you  want  to  trace  her  further, 
because  he  landed  at  Arica  and  went  on  from  Arica  by  stage  ? 

A  JURYMAN  :  Was  the  '  Pauline  '  an  English  vessel  ? — I  believe 
she  was  a  Frenchman. 
1     The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Called  '  La  Pauline '  ?— '  La  Pauline. 
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Mr.  MATHEW:  Now  turn,  if  you  please,  to  the  entries  in  1864 
with  reference  to  the  '  Bella.' 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  How  ia  the  Defendant  bound  by  any  entries  in 
LLOYD'S  book? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  shall  call  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  his  going 
there  to  search. 

Dr.  KENEALT  :  You  had  better  do  that  first. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  your  lordship  will  refer  to  the  notes,  pages 
1393,  1453,  1440,  and  1441. 

Mr.  MATHEW  :  Now  you  have  the  arrival  of  the  'Bella  '  at  Rio. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  I  am  objecting  to  this  until  the  Defendant  is 
connected  with  these  books  in  some  way. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  say  you  are  going  to  offer 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Defendant  lias  searched  these  books  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes  ;  I  should  have  submitted  also  that  it  was 
admissible  even  without  such  proof  as  that,  on  this  ground — the 
Defendant  professed  in  his  examination  your  lordship  will  find 
and  before  Mr.  ROUPELL  to  give  information  respecting  the 
voyage  of  the  '  Pauline  '  out  to  Valparaiso,  and  so  on.  I  appre- 
hend that  if  I  can  show  that  they  are  in  existence  and  accessible 
to  the  Defendant,  without  showing  the  accuracy  of  that  knowledge, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  knowledge  actually  came  to 
him,  but  to  show  he  had  the  means.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  of 
course  that  would  prove  that  he  had  notice  of  it,  but  still  from 
what  it  is  worth  it  would  be  evidence  of  the  opportunity,  at  all 
events,  of  getting  the  information. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Supposing  it  is  not  admissible  as 
evidence  of  the  fact,  but  simply  that  it  is  admissible,  if  the  De- 
fendant obtained  his  information  from  that  source,  must  not  you 
show  that  he  had  access  to  it?  Is  not  the  mere  possibility  some- 
thing too  vague  ?  Always  look  to  see  before  you  accept  or  reject 
evidence  when  it  is  objected  to  whether  it  is  worth  pressing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Then  I  will  call  Mr.  GARDINER,  my  lord. 


WILLIAM  GARDINER,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  are  an  attendant  at  LLOYD'S? — Yes. 

And  were  you  so  at  the  beginning  of  1867  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  been  connected  with  LLOYD'S  any  length  of  time? — In 
1862  I  entered. 

J  ust  look  a  moment  at  the  Defendant ;  do  you  remember  seeing 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1867  ? — Yea. 

Did  he  come  to  LLOYD'S  ? — Yes,  with  two  other  gentlemen. 

And  can  you  tell  me  about  what  period  of  the  year  ISflj  it 
was  ? — The  month  of  January,  I  think. 

And  can  you  tell  what  part  of  the  month  of  January  ? — I  think 
it  was  afeout  the  first  or  second  week  of  January,  but  I  could  not 
be  positive  as  to  dates. 

You  say  there  were  two  other  gentlemen  with  him.  Do  you 
[  know  who  the  other  gentlemen  were? — I  do  not. 

Now  can  you  tell  me  when  they  came  to  LLOYD'S,  did  either 
of  them  make  inquiry  about  anything? — They  made  inquiry  to 
search  the  book,  I  believe  ;  and  I  was  told  to  go  into  the  vaults 
with  the  gentlemen,  and  show  them  the  book. 

Was  that  by  the  direction  of  the  superintendent? — Yes. 

A  Mr.  DIXON?— Yes. 

Did  they  all  three  go  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  either  of  the  gentlemen  telling  you  who  the 
Defendant  was? — Yes,  one  of  them  told  me  he  was  Sir  ROGER 
TICHBORNE. 

Did  he  say  more  about  him  ? — He  told  me  what  they  wanted  to 
search  for. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  said  anything  about  what  had 
happened  to  him  ? — Yes,  I  asked  him  what  book  they  wished  to 
look  at.  They  said  they  wished  to  look  at  1854,  to  trace  the 
'  Osprey  '  and  the  '  Bella ' — that  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  he  said, 
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and  he  had  been  lost  in  the  '  liella '  and  picked  up  by  the 
'  Osprey.' 

Did  they  say  more  as  to  the  object  of  their  visit  ? — They  merely 
wanted  to  find  out  the  '  Osprey,'  and  the  sailings  of  the  '  IVlla.' 
They  said  nothing  more  to  me  about  it. 

Did  they  say  anything  more  which  would  enable  you  to  fix  the 
date  a  little  more  accurately,  as  to  where  they  were  going,  or 
either  of  them  ? — On  leaving  they  said  they  could  not  atop  there 
any  longer,  that  Sir  ROGER  was  about  to  go  to  Paris. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  stay  with  them  while  they 
searched  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  they  there  ? — About  two  hours,  I  should  think. 

You  were  with  them  all  the  time? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now,  first  of  all  tell  me  what  was  the  first  book 
that  was  produced? — Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  think 
it  was  the  '  Osprey '  they  looked  at  first. 

Were  there  indexes  kept? — Yes. 

Was  an  index  produced  ? — The  index  waa  produced  before  we 
could  search  LLOYD'S  book. 

Have  you  the  index  there  ''. — Yes. 

Just  take  that  first? — I  know  nothing  of  those  indexes.  It  is 
not  my  duty  to  post  those  indexes. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  books  that  were  produced  ? — Those 
are  the  books  which  we  have  brought  with  us. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  there  more  than  one  '  Osprey '? — 
Yes,  a  great  many,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  ia  the  reference  to  the  '  Osprey  '  ?—  The 
'  Osprey '  they  found  was  the  nearest — the  only  one  that  went  to 
Melbourne.  The  name  of  the  captain  was  CARMICHAKL. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  may  remind  your  lordship  that  the  mate  of 
that  vessel  waa  examined  here  early  in  the  Trial. 

Von  say  that  was  the  only  one  that  went  to  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

That  is  in  the  index  book  ? — That  ia  in  the  index  book. 


Now  was  the  book  produced  showing  more  particulars? — Yes, 
1  LLOYD'S  Liat.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  printed  list  you  mean  ? 
— The  printed  list. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Just  turn  now  to  that.     (The  Witness  did  so.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  think  he  has  gone  though  these  books, 
my  lord,  but  Mr.  STEPHENSON  has,  and  I  may  give  this  witnesa 
generally. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly. 

Did  they  turn  to  the  '  Osprey '? — Yes. 

That  is  in  1854  ?— 1854. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Having  turned  to  that,  how  long  were  they 
engaged  over  the  '  Osprey '  ? — I  could  not  remember  the  time,  but 
they  were  a  long  time  over  the  '  Osprey.'  They  could  not  make 
it  tally  with  the  sailing  of  the  '  Bella.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Can  you  tell  us  what  language  was 
used  which  made  you  think  that? — One  of  the  gentleman  said  to 
him,  "  Are  you  sure  it  was  Captain  CARMICHAEL,  or  could  you 
tell  us  the  name?"  He  said  he  could  not ;  no,  he  had  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  what  more  was  said  ? — No,  I 
could  not. 

You  said  they  could  not  make  it  tally  ? — They  could  not  make 
it  tally  with  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella.' 

Do  you  remember  what  was  said  on  the  subject? — No,  I  can- 
not. 

However,  that  was  the  substance  of  it? — That  was  the  sub- 
stance. 

But  that,  as  I  understand,  was  the  only  '  Osprey '  to  be  found 
which  went  to  Melbourne  at  all? — Yes. 

What  was  the  next  vessel  searched  for  ? — They  searched  for  the 
'  Kent.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  said  about  the  '  Kent '? 
— Merely  in  tracing  the  '  Bella, '  they  found  the  '  Kent ' — a 
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iph    in    '  I,!.t>vi>'s  List,'  that  tin-  •  Knit  '  had  picked  ii|i  the 
boat  i,l  tin-  •  I'.ella.' 

That  arose  on  the  search  for  tlic  '  Uella  "'.—  The  '  I'.ella.' 

Then  1ft  us  know  about  tin1  search  for  tin-  •  Kella.' 

Mr.  HAWKINS:    :  for  tin-  '  IJclla  '  niii.st  lia  . 

tin1  search  for  tin1  •  Knit  '?— 1 

1  till  you  get  tlic  entries  down  relating  to  the  '  I'.clla  "'.-    . 

Anil  were  they  shown   to  tin-  gentlemen  'i — Y 

Do  you  remember  how  long  they  were.  engaged  about  that? — 
\Vell,  I  cannot  toll  the  time  at  all. 

1  mean  was  it  ^  —No,  I  cannot  tell  at  all,  it  is  so  long 

ago. 

But  you  re  distinctly  their  looking  at  the  entries? — I 

remember  distinctly  their  looking  at  them. 

Loi:n  Cm1  Ho   you   remember  what   tl.. 

about  the  •  I'.ella.'  ill.  of   it? — I  do    i: 

thing  they  might    have  saiil,  my  lord,  only  when  they  looked  at 
the  loss  book  they  could  have  persuaded  the  Defendant. 

did  persuade  him  did  you  s:iy  V  — They  could  have  per- 
suaded the  Defendant  almost  that  it  was  nut  the  •  lielhi  '  that 
was  lost.  He  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the  '  Holla  '  or  nut. 

Try  and  recollect  what  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the  •  I'.elhi '  '>. 
— I  cannot. 

Which  you  give  us  in  that  general  form,  they  tried  to  persuade 
him  ''. — Yes,  my  lord,  when  they  looked  at  the  loss  book. 

That  is  a  different  book,  is  it  V — Yes. 

Now  consider  and  recollect  what  was  said  ? — They  asked  him 
if  he  was  sure  it  was  the  '  Bella.' 

What  more  did  they  say  ?  J)id  they  say  why  ? — They  read 
several  losses  in  the  book  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
sure  it  was  the  '  Delia." 

What  did  he  say? — lie  made  them  no  answer  for  some  time. 

And  then? — They  read  over  the  -  l!"lla.' and  several  other 
vessels  beginning  with  a  "  1?,"  to  see  if  he  would  recollect  any- 
thing else  that  was  in  the  book.  He  then  said,  no,  it  must  be  the 
•  Holla.' 

Now  can  you  recollect  what  led  to  those  inquiries  on  their  part, 
and  this  hesitation  in  answering  of  his.  What  was  the  diliiculty? 
— They  could  not  find  a  loss  in  the  book,  my  lord. 

Of  the  '  Bella'?— Of  the  '  I'.ella,'  not  in  the  loss  book. 

They  could  not  find  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella '  in  the  loss  book  ' — 
No. 

Is  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  loss  book  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mr.  STEPHEN-SON  will  be  able  to  speak  to  this, 
my  lord. 

What  further  conversation  took  place  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
recollect. 

With  reference  to  the  Bella? — I  recollect  nothing  else. 

You  say  the  '  Kent'  was  searched  for? — They  turned  to  the 
'  Kent,'  when  they  discovered  she  had  picked  up  the  long  boat 
of  the  '  Bella.1 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JI-STICE:  Where  was  the  picking  up  of  the 
long  boat  entered  ? — Entered  in  the  index  book,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  would  be  in  'LLOYD'S  List'? — In  '  LLOYD'S 
List.' 

Was  the  '  Kent'  referred  to  ?— Yes. 

In  the  index  book  ? — In  the  index  book. 

And  then  in  the  lists?— And  then  in  the  lists. 

And  looked  at  by  the  three  persons  who  were  there  ? — Yes. 

l)o  you  remember  anything  being  said  after  they  had  looked 
at  the  'Kent'?— No,  I  do  not. 

Now  do  you  remember  the  '  Pauline '  being  mentioned  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

The  LOUD  Ciin:i.Ii  STICK:  They  did  not  look  at  the  'Pauline'? 
— Not  on  that  occasion,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  \\'as  there  any  vessel  looked  for  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  far  as  you  remember?— None  that  I  remember. 

How  long  altogether  were  those  three  persons  searching  into 
and  looking  over  those  books?— On  the  first  occasion  that  they 
came,  about  two  hours. 

Was  all  the  time  in  the  cellar  or  vaults? — In  the  vaults. 

At  LLOYD'S? — At  LLOYD'S. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  I  may  have  it  properly  down 
on  my  notes,  where  arc  those  vaults? — Under  the  Exchange. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  do  you  remember,  immediately  before  they 
left  LLOYD'S,  either  of  them  saying  anything? — They  said  they 
could  not  stay  any  longer;  that  they  would  call  again  another  day  : 
and  that  Sir  Koi;i:u  was  going  to  Paris. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards  seeing  either  of  those  three  per- 
sons again  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions. 

Did  you  see  the  Defendant  again? — No. 

Not  the  Defendant?— No. 

Did  you  sec  more  than  one  of  the  three  persons  again? — I  saw 
both  of  them. 

Together? — On  one  occasion  they  were  together. 

Have  you  ascertained  the  names  of  those  two  persons?—! 
never  thought  any  more  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  ascertained  the  names  of  those  persons?— No, 
never. 

Was  anything   said  at  all  which  would  inform   you  of  who  or! 
what  they  were? — Nothing. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  This  was  not  said  in  the  presence  of  the  De- 
fendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Lfsn  :  What  did  the  others  do  when  they  came 
again  ? — Searched  for  different  vessels. 


Dr.  KIAEALY  :    I  am  objecting,  my  lord. 

.Mr.  Justice  l.rsil  :  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  that — when 
•hey  could  not  finish  the  search,  and  they  would 
come  auain. 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  I  understand  my  friend  gave  up  pursuing  that 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  Justice  I.i  SB  :    Hut   I  did  : 

Mr.  II  u\  SJN8:   My  lord  has  a  right  to  ask  the  question. 

Dr.  K ENEMA  :  If  I  made  a  man  my  agent  in  is?1',  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  i>  so  in  1*71.  I  may  go  with  a  man  in  January 
to  any  place  I  select,  and  am  answerable  for  what  takes  place  ; 
then  it  that  man  comes  afterwards  some  indefinite  time,  I  am 
DOt, 

The  Loiin  (,'IIIEE  JTSTICE  :  They  are  going  away  and  say  they 
are  coming  again,  lie  says  they  cannot  stay  any  longer—"  Sir 
to  I'aris." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  They  did  not  say  they  would  come  again. 

The  LOKD  Cuii  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Li'sii  :   Yes.  that  they  would  call  on  another  d  ty. 

Mr.  Justice  MI.I.I.OI;:  There  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
authority. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Is  the  authority  to  be  presumed  in  a  criminal 
case  to  be  continuing  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MEI.I.OI:  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
between  a  civil  and  a  criminal  case  in  that  respect.  There  is 
evidence  of  authority,  and  they  say  they  will  come  again  and 
pursue  the  search. 

The  Loiin  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  they  say  that  in  his  presence, 
so  I  understand  you  to  say? — Yes. 

They  said  they  would  come  again? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Lrsn  :  It  is  continuing  to  do  that  which  they  began 
in  his  presence  by  his  authority. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  the  first  visit 
the  two  gentlemen  came  again  ? — As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it 
was  about  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Do  you  remember  what  vessels  were  searched  for  then? — No, 
I  do  not. 

You  say  there  were  other  searches  made? — There  were  other 
searches  made. 

You  do  not  remember  what  vessels? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  they  remained  ? — No,  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

You  have  told  us  two  of  them  came  together,  you  are  certain  ? 
—Yes. 

But  do  you  remember  the  search  being  continued  afterwards  ? 
—Yes,  they  came  on  two  occasions. 

But  do  you  remember  upon  the  first  or  either  of  those  occasions 
what  further  search  they  made  ? — No,  I  could  not  recollect. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  on  the  first  or  the 
sill/sequent  occasion  either  of  them  writing  anything  ? — They 
took  notes  from  the  books. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  you  mean  on  the  first  time? — Yes. 

On  the  other  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  go  to  any  place  to  try  and  recog- 
nise those  persons? — No,  only  the  Defendant,  when  1  was  brought 
into  Court  on  the  last  Trial. 

Who  brought  you  into  Court  on  the  last  Trial? — I  was  sent 
for. 

Who  brought  you  into  Court? — The  solicitors — Mr.  CULLINI;- 
JON  I  think  it  was. 

Did  he  point  out  to  you  any  other  person  in  Court  besides  the 
Defendant  ? — No. 

You  were  never  asked  to  go  and  see  him  ? — No. 

Is  there  a  desk  in  this  vault  that  the  books  are  upon,  or  tables, 
or  what? — A  table. 

You  cannot  give  me  a  nearer  date  than  the  first  or  second  week 
in  January? — No,  I  cannot. 

When  was  your  attention  again  recalled  to  the  matter  from 
the  year  1867  ? — About,  1  should  say,  as  near  as  I  could  guess, 
three  weeks  after  the  three  had  been,  a  gentleman  came  and 
wished  to  see  the  books,  who  I  afterwards  learnt  was  Mr.  CUL- 

L1NGTON. 

Mr.  CuLLlNiiTON  examined  the  books  about  three  weeks  after? 
— lie  did  not  examine  them  ;  he  came  there  to  examine  them,  and 
asked  to  look  at  the  letter  (),  and  1  asked  what  he  wanted  to  see, 
and  he  said  the  '  Osprey  ';  and  I  said  I  had  a  baronet  down  there 
the  other  day. 

Did  he  examine  them? — No,  he  said  that  was  quite  snlhcient. 

Did  the  Defendant  remain  in  the  vaults  the  entire  time? — The 
whole  of  the  time. 

About  two  hours,  you  say? — About  two  hours,  I  should  think. 

Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  matter  except  answering  the  ques- 
tions, or  did  he  leave  it  to  the  two  other  gentlemen  ? — No,  he  left 
it  to  the  two  oth 

Have  you  ever  seen  either  of  them  since? — Never,  only  when 
they  came  to  search  the  books  again,  not  since  that  time. 

You  have  never  seen  either  of  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify 
them  ? — No. 

You  never  asked  to  go  and  see? — Never. 

As  1  understand  you,  it  is  the  '  Osprey '  that  is  mentioned 
e,  the  (in-toiis  •  Osprey'? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Is  there  no  account  of  the  tonnage? — Y'es,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  next  witness  is  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  entries. 

Dr.  KEXEAI.V  :  My  friend  asked  him  something  about  them, 
that  is  the  reason. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  did. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Having  searched  for  the  '  Bella  '  and  pointed 
out  a  good  many  ships? — Yes. 

As  I  understand,  they  sought  as  it  were  to  persuade  him  that 
he  must  be  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  '  Belli,'  because  they 
could  find  no  record  of  the  loss  there  ? — Yes. 

He  left  the  examination  of  the  books  entirely  to  them,  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

And  then  when  they  questioned  him  in  that  way  about  the 
'  Bella 'he  said.  "No,  it  was  the 'Bella'"? — Itmustbethe  'Bella.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  As  they  went  on  making  their  search 
with  reference  to  these  vessels,  as  they  searched  the  books,  did  they 
speak  from  time  to  time  and  tell  him  what  they  found  ?— Yes. 

A  JURYMAN:  In  the  observations  he  made  did  he  speak  broken 
English  at  all  ? — It  was  more  like  a  growl  than  a  speak;  they 


could  hardly  understand  him  ;  they  had  to  ask  him  two  or  three 
times  before  they  could  understand  what  he  said. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  that  owing  to  accent? — No, 
no  foreign  accent  at  all. 

A  JUISY.MAN  :  Were  you  present  when  he  was  searching  for  the 
'Kent'?— No. 

Do  you  remember  that  about  the  water  casks,  chest  of  drawers  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  may  as  well  call  attention  to  a  letter  now,  my 
lord,  of  the  17th  January,  1867,  from  the  Defendant  to  Mr. 
GIBBES.  It  is  a  letter  written  from  Paris  to  Mr.  GIBBES,  and  the 
only  material  part  affecting  this  part  of  the  case  is,  "  I  wish  you 
would  send  to  your  agent  in  Melbourne.  And  tell  him  to  look  at 
the  Argus  of  1854  July  about  the  24th  and  see  if  he  can  find  the 
arrival  of  the  '  Osprey '  and  if  so  to  send  a  copy  immediately, 
has  it  may  be  required,  now  do  not  delay  this,  and  do  not  trust 
to  Me.  you  know  who  i  mean  in  Melbourne,  i  will  write  you 
full  particulars  another  time." 


• 

.1      .in... 

in-/  \nmnK-R-xii-ruiiDmM-ANNO-vi 


THE    ROYAL    EXCIIANfiF,.     (LLOYD'S.) 


Mr.  BKXJAMIX  CH.VKLKS  S  IT.I'IIF.NSI  )\,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  M.UHKNV. 

Now,  the  entry  about  tin1  •  Bella.'  Will  you  turn  to  thr  list 
for  the  !)th  of  June? — June  Oth,  is.'i  1. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V:  How  is  this  evidence?  That  is  no  account  of 
the  '  Bella  '  as  far  UK  I 

The  Loi:n  CIIIKF  JCSTICK:  It  is  evidence  only  in  this  way,  that 
it  is  shown  to  the  Defendant  with  two  other  persons  (mul  t>,i 

>l     I    'III!   HOt    .>"//'".'/     toO     Hill, •//,    11-1,1,1    I   sill/  A/v 

probably   went  together   to  examine   tlie.se 
,  and  they  did  examine  them,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
show  that  it  was  at  fill  .if  offering  to  the  Defendant. 

information  which  IK;  afterwards  used:  that  is  the  only  way  in 
whieh  it  nan  be  used;  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  fa.'t,  tli.it  it  'was 
obtained  there  :  at  least,  I  will  not  say  at  present  how  it  was 
obtained. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  should  not  raise  any  objection    if  th. 
witness  had  not  proved  that  he  could  not  find  any  lo.s.s  of  the 
•  Bella.1 


The  Loirn  f'niri  JUSTICE:  Xo,  Huy  could  not  find  it  entered 
in  the  Loss. Book.  Mr.  STKNIENM  >N  ean  explain  that,  probably, 
lie  is  going  to  fix  the  sailing  of  the  '  Bella,'  and  show,  therefore, 
the  Defendant  may  have  obtained  his  knowledge  on  that  point 
from  inspection  of  the  books.  I  slimilil  mil  think  In  il'nl,  l,rnn<si'  l/r 
inn.ii  imri  fin  iln  advertisement  /««</  Ac/i>/r,  /'//  n-l/ii-li  ii  xiut,  ,1  ///<• 

•  /iilln  '  .•mill  rl  on  llir  '201/1  uf  April,    18M  ;   lln-ri-finr  it  ii'iix  nut  f  nun 
Hint  source  In1  </"/  it  /irinnirily.* 

Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y  :  As  the  last  witness  proved  they  did  not  find 
•omit  of  the  |n:-s  of  the  '  Bella,'  I  was  afraid  my  friend  was 

i  lint. 

The  LOI:I>  full  i  JUSTICE:  No.  Is  that  the  Loss  Book  ? — Tho 
loss  of  the  '  Bella  '  is  recorded  in  tin.-  List.  The  evidence  of  the 
the  '  Bella  '  was  not  at,  that  time  considered  sullicieiit  to 
post  her  on  the  Loss  Book.  It  might  have  liei.|,  nnmidit  forward 
allmv.in!.:,  and  pusied  as  a  missing  vessel,  if  an  a|>plieatic>n  had 
been  made  to  post  her  as  a  missing  vessel;  but  I  believe  no 
tion  was  made. 


Thi'i.  practically,  was  stating  that  the  Defendant  wa-,  uu 


soo 
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You  say  she  was  never  posted  ? — She  was  never  posted  ;  but  a 

hist. 

D  tell  us  that?— In  tin-  liret  instance  thr  sailing  of  the 
'lor  New  York  was  the  L'oth  of  April,  IV.  I.  Then  the 
l.">lh  June,  at  column  II,  and  tlio  following  entry:  ••  Kio  do 
Janeiro,  15  May.  A  long  boat,  bottom  up.  marked  on  her  stern 
in  yellow  letters,  •  Bella.'  of  Liverpool,  was  picked  up  L'tith  of  April, 
in'lat.  22"  S.  Ion-.  88°  W.,  1>V  the  •  Kent,'  Cap tain  1  liil'KINS, 
arrived  here  from  Baltimore,  which  vessel  fell  in  with,  near  the 
same  place,  a  round-house,  water-cask,  chost  of  drawers,  some 
.straw  bedding,  several  pieces  of  vessel's  cabin,  &c.  The  boat, 

ami  cask  were  painted  buff  colour." 

Mr.  Justice  I.rsii  :  NVas  all  that  in  the  book  at  that  time? — 
Yes,  all  that  was  in  the  •  LLOYD'S  List 'at  the  time,  which  they 

Does  it  say  where  the  'Kent'  was  going  to? — The  'Kent1 
arrived  from  Baltimore  at  Rio. 

.Mr.  SI  vnir.w  :  The  entry  also  states — doc*  it  not — the  latitude 
and  longitude  where  the  boat  was  found? — That  is  so. 

The  LORD  CaiKF  JUSTICE :  I  should  like  someone  to  calculate 
how  far  it  would  be  out  at  sea. 

Mr.  MAI  HEW  :  You  have  done  that,  I  think  ? — I  have  marked 
on  a  chart  the  very  spot. 

The  LORII  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  How  far  is  that  from  Rio? — It  is 
some  time  since  1  saw  the  chart. 

Mr.  MAITIEW  :  The  chart  has  been  put  in,  and  it  will  be  here 
presently. 

Now,  will  you  turn  to  the  index  with  reference  to  the  '  Osprey '? 
Do  the  names  of  several  vessels  called  the  '  Osprey '  appear  in 
the  index?— They  do. 

And  is  there  one  reference  to  an  'Osprey'  commanded  by 
Captain  CARMICHAEL? — There  is. 

The  LOUD  CIIIKF  JUSTICE:  That  is  the  only  'Osprey'  that 
sailed  from  Melbourne  that  year? — Yes. 

Mr.  MATHE'-V  :  Have  you  in  the  index  the  date  of  the  arrival 
at  Melbourne  ? — There  is  a  reference  to  it. 

I  thought  you  had  in  the  index  the  date  of  arrival  ? — I  have  in 
the  index  the  reference  to  the  date  of  arrival. 

We  will  go  back  to  the  index  presently.  Tell  me  the  date  of 
arrival? — "October  17,  Melbourne." 

That  is  not  the  date  of  arrival. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  she  sailed  from  this  country  ? 
-From  the  Clyde  for  Melbourne  on  the  19th  January. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Here  is  the  chart,  my  lord,  that  was  shown  to 
the  mate. 

Dr.  KESEALY  :  I  understand  this  refers  to  the  60-ton  '  Osprey.' 

The  WITNESS  :  Then  there  is  a  speaking  in"latitnde  3  N  and 
longitude  '22  W,  5th  March  ;  and  a  further  speaking,  latitude  4  N, 
longitude  22  W,  6th  March,  and  arrival  at  Table  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1.">th  May.  Sailing  from  Table  Bay  for  Melbourne 
on  the  29th  May,  and  arrival  at  Melbourne  from  the  Clyde  on 
the  26th  July. 

TheLoiiD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  her  tonnage  there  ? — Her  tonnage 
is  66. 

Mr.  MATHEW  :  But  is  it  in  the  list? — No. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Is  the  name  of  the  Captain  given 
in  the  list? — The  name  of  the  Captain  is  given  in  the  list. 

So  as  to  identify  the  vessel  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Is  that  Captain  C ARMICHAKL  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  MATHEW:  Now  will  you  take  the  chart?  Have  you 
marked  on  that  where  the  boat  was  picked  up  by  the  '  Kent '  ? — I 
have  got  it  here  (referring  to  the  chart). 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  miles 
that  is  from  the  land  ? — About  three  and  a  half  degrees.  Between 
150  and  200  miles — about  200,  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  boat  was  found  on  the  very  day  the 
'  Osprey '  arrived  at  Table  Bay  ? 

Mr.  MATHEW  :  Yes. 

Have  you  marked  on  that  chart  the  track  of  vessels  going  from 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes ;  I  have  marked  on  this  chart  the 
usual  route  taken  by  ships  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  think  it  has  been  explained  that  they  go  along  the  coast  of 
South  America  straight  south,  and  then  the  vessel  turns  to  the 
east  and  goes  straight? — Yes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Do  I  understand  that  the  boat  was 
picked  up  the  same  day  as  the  '  Osprey '  arrived  at  Table  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes ;  the  '  Kent '  picked  up  the  long  boat 
on  the  loth  May. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  :  The  2Bth  of  April. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  I  understand  you  the  '  Kent'  picked  up 
the  boat  on  the  1 5th  ?— Perhaps  I  had  better  read  it  again  : — "  A 
]"M:'  boat,  bottom  up,  marked  on  her  stern  in  yellow  letters 
1  Bella '  of  Liverpool,  was  picked  up  26th  April,  in  latitude  22 
south,  longitude  .'is  west,  by  the  '  Kent,'  Captain  HOFKIXS, 
arrived  here  from  Baltimore." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  On  the  15th  May  ?— The  date  of  the  report 
is  the  1,'ith  May. 

Picked  up  the  26th  April?— Yes. 

A  JURYMAN:  What  date  did  the  'Osprey'  arrive  at  Table 
Bay?— On  the  15th  May. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  distance  is  from  Callao  to  Guayaquil  ? — That  map  is  perfectly 
correct,  though  a  small  one.  It  is  an  Admiralty  chart.  It  is 
exactly  ten  degrees. 

A  JURYMAN:  How  long  would  it  take  the  'Osprey'  to  have 


d  from  that  port  where  they  picked  up  the  boats  to  Table 
Bay,  supposing  tiie  •  ( ),prey  '  had  been  there  when  tl<-  ii  .its  were 
picked  up? — Slie  was  a  small  vessel.  It  would  have  taken  her 
about  twenty  days  or  more. 

Mr.  MATIIKW  :  Xow,  will  you  turn  to  an  entry  with  reference 
to  another  •  Osprey,'  January.  1N5I? — March  :(0th,  column  17. 

You  li  ml  an  entry  as  to  the  •  Osprey  '? — "The  '  Dundee  '(barque) 

Iris  I n  in  contact  at  (lei-long  with  the  'Osprey,'  three-n 

schooner.     The  latter  had  her  mi/.eii   mast  carried  away  and  wa ; 
cut  down  toher  coppers.    No  damage  is  reported  to  the  •Dundee."' 

The  LOI:I>  CHII  :  That  does  not  give  any  intimation 

what    'Osprey'   thai    wa-i  ?- -Kxeept    that  she   is   described   ana 
three-masted  schooner. 

Does  it  enable  you  to  follow  her   up  and  sec  where  sli' 
from  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain  ? — We 
have  not  got  it  there. 

Mr.  MATIIKW:  You  have  got  it  in  the  next  entry. — Yes,  May 
31st,  column  14 — the  'Osprey,'  Captain  11  \\VKISS,  sailed  for 
Adelaide  16th  of  March. 

The  LORD  CuiEr  JUSTICE:  From  where? — (icelong. 

She  came  iuto  contact  with  the   three-masted  schooner' 

the  throe-masted  schooner  that  came  into  contact  with 
the  '  Dundee.' 

Mr.  MATHEW  :  Now  turn  to  the  28th  of  June,  1*51,  you  will 


find   another  entry? — "  Melbourne,  28th  June 


Sep.  -».t 


the 


'Osprey'  :!- masted  schooner,  of  Geelong,  Captain  HAWKINS, 
went  ashore  with  two  anchors  down  in  Loutit  Bay,  18  June, 
during  a  gile  from  the  East  &  has  become  a  wreck;  crew  and 
gear  of  the  vessel  saved." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Where  is  Loutit  Bay? — In  Tasmania, 
between  Cape  Ottway  and  Port  Philip. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  the  'Osprey,'  which  sailed 
from  (ieelong  to  Adelaide,  does  it  say  to  what  port  it  belonged  ''. 

Mr.  MATIIKW:  The  last  entry  described  her  as  of  (ieelong? — 
She  was  of  Geelong — she  was  a  colonial  coaster. 

Now  you  have  told  us  that  LLOYD'S  association  have  their  agents 
at  all  the  principal  seaports  ? — That  is  so. 

Assuming  a  vessel  had  arrived  at  Melbourne  with  a  shipwrecked 
crew  on  board,  would  it  have  been  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  notify 
it  to  LLOYD'S? — Undoubtedly. 

And  at  Melbourne  would  it  have  been  the  duty  of  the  captain 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  authorities  and  the  ship  agents? — Un- 
doubtedly. You  mean  the  captain  of  a  vessel  bringing  in  a  ship- 
wrecked crew  ? 

Yes.  Is  there  a  diliiculty  at  Melbourne  about  landing  pas- 
sengers ? — There  is  this  difficulty. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  This  gentleman  is  surely  telling  us  what  he  has 
heard. 

Mr.  MATHEW  :  Has  it  been  part  of  your  duty  to  ascertain  the 
sailing  directions  and  rules  ? — Part  of  my  business. 

In  the  port  of  Melbourne  ? — In  the  port  of  Melbourne  and 
other  places. 

Have  you  the  sailing  directions  here  ? — Yes. 

Are  there  regulations  as  to  landing  passengers? — -There  are. 

1  lave  you  the  regulations  for  the  year  1854  ? — I  have  the  sail- 
ing directions  for  Melbourne,  1*5  I. 

Tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  the  regulations  are  as  to  landing 
passengers? — At  page  :!  I. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Let  me  see  that,  if  you  please.  (It  was  handed.) 
This  seems  to  have  been  something  published  by  CHARLES  FEK- 
GUSSON,  chief  Port  and  Harbour  Master,  sailing  directions  in  Port 
Philip,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  including  the  ports  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong.  CHARLES  FERGUSSON  publishes  those.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  binding  on  all  the  world. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  From  whom  did  you  get  that  book  ? 
— It  is  in  our  library  at  LLOYD'S. 

You  do  not  know  of  its  having  been  published  by  authority  any 
further  than  what  appears  on  the  face  of  it? — No  more  than  what 
appears  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  LOIMI  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Then  I  think  that  will  not  do. 

Mr.  MATHEW:  Do  tin-  regulations  depend  on  the  Acts  of  the 
local  Legislature? — They  do. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  those  Acts? — Yes. 

<  'an  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  report 
to  the  Emigration  Office  on  arrival  ? 

Dr.  KKNKU.Y:  1'erh.ips  there  is  some  local  Act  of  Parliament 
about  that.  There  are  otlicial  regulations  in  the  port. 

The  Loi:i>  Cmr.i •' JUSTICE  :  1  am   afraid  you  are  going  be 
the  limits,  because  although  this  is,  it  is   perfectly  true,  quite 
siillieiently  known  to  you  for  all  your  official  purposes,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  admissible  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  Besides,  I  do  not  imagine  this  gentleman  was  in 
rvioa  in   Ix.M  :   it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

The  LOIMI  <  'nn:r  JUSTICE:  No;  but  he  has  the  book  in  his  hand 
— it  has  reference  to  1X51. 

Dr.  Ki  \i'\i,v  :   It  may  have  been  published  at  the  end  of  1854. 
Non  constat  that  it  was  published  in  June  or  July,  1854,  be 
it  bear.-:  that  year  mi  ihr  lace  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  had  thought  of  asking  the 
mate  of  the  '  Osprey.' 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Unfortunately  the  mate  did  not  go  further  than 
the  Cape,  I  think. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

As  I  understand  you,  of  the  two  '  Ospreys '  that  are  mentioned 
there,  one  belonged  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  and  the  other  was  a 
colonial  ship  belonging  to  Geelong? — One  belonged  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  was  a  colonial  ship.  1  am  not  certain  it 
was  Dundee. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  we  got  it  from  the  mate, 
that  it  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there. 
Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  She  was  only  a  HG-ton  ship ;  not  a  three-master. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No  ;  she  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
remaining  there;    otherwise  they  would  not  have  sent  such  a 
small  thing. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  would  have  no  entry  at  LLOYD'S  of  Ameri- 
can ships  sailing  to  foreign  ports? — Yes,  very  often  we  should. 
We  do  not  confine  our  records  to  the  movements  of  English 
ships. 

Have  you  a  registry  of  American  ships  sailing  from  foreign 
ports  ? — Not  every  American  ship,  but  a  great  many. 

Is  that  of  late,  or  was  it  in  1854  ? — I  can  only  speak  since  I 
have  been  there,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  before. 
How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Five  years. 
And  thousands  of  American  ships  are  sailing  from  foreign  ports 
perpetually  ;    is  it   your  experience   that  they  register   a  great 
many  of  those  ? — I  think  I  might  say  we  register  nine-tenths  of 
them. 

Would  you  have  any  registry  of  the  arrival  of  American  ships 
in  foreign  ports  ? — Certainly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  In  British  ports  ?— Or  in  foreign 
ports. 

Supposing  an  American  vessel  comes  into  a  British  port,  is  it 
the  duty  of  your  agent  to  report  her? — Yes;  but  it  is  just  the 
same  his  duty  if  she  was  a  ship  of  size  if  she  came  into  a  foreign 
port.  We  make  no  distinction  between  British  and  foreign  ships. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  you  do  not  of  your  own  knowledge  know 
how  far  back  that  custom  has  extended.  You  only  surmise  it 
may  have  gone  back. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  understand  it  must  have  gone  back  as  far  as 
1854,  because  there  is  an  entry  of  the  '  Pauline.' 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes,  of  the  sailing  of  the  '  Pauline.' 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  not  asking  anything  of  the  sailing,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  '  Pauline.1 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  think  the  witness  said  there  was  no  entry 
of  her  sailing. 
Dr.  KENEALY:  No. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOI:  :  He  had  not  the  book  here. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  say  about  150  or  200  miles  from  Rio  is  the 
nearest  land  from  where  the  long-boat  and  other  things  were  picked 
up  by  the  'Kent.'  How  far  from  Rio  would  that  be?    Can  you 
measure  on  that  chart? — Another  sixty  miles  further. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Further  from  Rio  than  from  the 
shore? — About.  I  am  stating  it  very  roughly. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  do  not  know  anything  of  your  own  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Melbourne  when  the  gold  fever  was  raging 
there  ? — No. 

A  JURYMAN-  :  How  many  miles  a  day  would  the  '  Bella '  go  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  safe  in  answering.  I  am  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  the  ship  herself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  you  said   in  your  opening 
Rpeech  that  you  were  going  to  call  the  owner  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Y'es. 

The  LOUD  CIIIE:  JUSTICE:  Would  you  turn  to  the  index  for 
1854?  Do  you  find  any  entry  of  an  American  ship? — No. 

Your  answer  that  there  was  no  other  '  Osprey '  but  the  little 
'  Osprey '  would  include  American  vessels  so  far  as  your  books 
are  concerned? — Yes. 

A  .1  URYMAN  :  Is  there  any  record  of  the  arrival  of  the  '  Middle- 
ton  '  at  Melbourne  ? 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  would  be  another  year.  The 
'Middleton'  left  London  for  Hobart  Town  23rd  November,  1852, 
and  arrived  some  three  or  four  months  after  that? — I  am  afraid 
1  have  not  the  book  here. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  have  it  from  the  ship's  papers. 
I  remember  taking  the  date,  the  L'Jrd  November.  The  articles  I 
see  are  signed  by  the.  master,  and  give  that  date,  which  would  be 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  her  sailing,  and  it  may  not  be 
exactly  that  day,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  date  fixed.  Per- 
haps you  will  send  for  that  book. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  Hailing  and  arrival  of  the  '  Middletou  '  ? 
The  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  ship's  log  is  probably  still  in 
existence. 

Mr.  MATIIEW  :  ALLEN,  the  cook,  gave  the  whole  description  of 
the  wreck. 

Mi-.  HAWKINS:  It  went  on  to  India,  and,  he  said,  after  that  it 
was  lost,  and  after  I  hat  he  took  to  engineering. 

Mr.  MATIIEW  :  That  is  why  we  had  not  the  log. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Now  I  propose  to  put  in  an  official  certificate 
from  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  '  Osprey.' 

Dr.  KL-NKALV:  Perhaps  my  friend  will  tell  your  lordship  how 
that  laadjni  r»l". 

'  'IIIKK  JUSTICE  :  What  is  this  ? 

Mf.  HAWKINS  :  An  official  return,  my  lord,  from  the  Treasury 


of  the  United  States,  of  the  '  Osprey,'  which  was  an  American 
vessel. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  are  we  to  assume  the  Treasury 
department  is  the  department  from  which  such  a  certificate  would 
be  given?  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  authorised  to  do  that 
without  more. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  do  not  take  notice  of  an  Act  of 
Congress :  you  must  prove  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  How  do  you  make  that  admissible  hero — a 
statement  by  an  American  official  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  How  does  it  purport  to  be  authenticated  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  By  Mr.  BOUTWELL. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congress.  So  far  that  shows 
that  these  are  true  certificated  copies,  that  is  all.  Then  comes 
the  question  whether  the  things  themselves,  supposing  we  had 
the  originals  here,  would  be  admissible. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes,  without  proof. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  might  possibly,  through  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  put  yourself  in  a  position. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Or  you  might  have  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
an  American  advocate  might  tell  you  what  the  course  of  business  is,  or 
ani/hntly  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  all  events,  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present,  if 
there  is  any  question  at  all  about  its  admissibility. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  were  some  telegrams  that 
were  not  produced  the  other  day  that  passed  between  Mr. 

GIBBES 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes,  they  Lave  been  found. 
Dr.  KENEALY:  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  SEYMOUR  has  brought 
into  Court  the  letter  on  which  I  cross-examined  him. 
Mr.  HAWKINS :  Let  us  do  one  thing  at  a  time* 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  thought  you  had  done. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  These  are  the  telegrams  (producing  them).   Per- 
haps it  might  not  be  convenient  to  have  the  telegram  on  the  note 
now,  because  I  have  more  with  reference  to  the  '  Pauline.'   I  have 
two  letters,  which  I  should  like  to  put  in  at  once. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  call  attention,  my  lord,  to  two  pages,  735  and 
1394  ;  I  should  also  call  attention  to  the  cross-examinations  at  the 
Law  Institution,  but  they  are  referred  to  sufficiently  at  the  pages 
I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  As  to  what  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  As  to  the  putting  in  at  Falmouth  of  the 
'  Pauline.'  I  may  state  this,  as  the  substance  of  the  cross-exami- 
nation before  Mr.  ROUPELL — no  mention  was  made  before  Mr. 
ROUPELL  of  the  vessel  '  Pauline '  having  put  in  at  Falmouth. 
Your  lordship  will  find  at  page  736  it  is  mentioned,  "  We  put 
into  Falmouth  from  stress  of  weather.  Q.  How  long  did  you 
remain  in  Falmouth  ? — Several  days.  Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into 
Falmouth  Bay  again?—!  did.  Q.  When  was  that?— On  my 
return  from  Buenos  Ayres,  two  years  ago.  Q.  At  that  time  had 
you  forgotten  about  going  into  Falmouth  Bay  before?— I  had 
forgotten.  I  was  asked  the  question  at  the  Law  Institution, 
whether  we  called  in  anywhere  between  Havre  and  Valparaiso. 
My  mind  was  not  impressed  with  any  foreign  port  between  the  two; 
it  quite  slipped  my  memory  as  regards  Falmouth,  and  when  I 
returned  to  Falmouth  I  went  into  the  harbour  again,  and  that 
reminded  me  that  we  put  in  there  for  stress  of  weather."  And 
again,  at  page  1394,  I  see  "  What  I  am  asking  you  is  this.  Why 
did  you  not  say  anything  before  Mr.  ROUPELL  about  your  touching 
at  Falmouth  :  First,  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  you  did.  Did 
you  say  one  word  to  Mr.  ROITKLL  about  your  touching  at  Fal- 
mouth ? — No,"  and  so  on.  Now,  my  lord,  I  propose  to  put  in 
two  letters,  one  from  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE  to  Lady  TICHBORNE, 
dated  the  12th  March,  1853  ;  the  date  of  the  12th  March  is  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  and  the  year  is  to  be  found  on  the 
envelope  ;  and  the  other  is  a  letter  of  the  18th  March,  1853,  as 
appears  on  the  letter  itself,  from  Lady  TICHBORNE  to  HENRY 
DANBY  SEYMOUR,  Esq. 


(Mr.  JAMES  TICUBOUNE  to  Mrs.  JAMES  TICHBORNE.) 

"  Tichborne  Park  March  12th,  1853. 

"Why  have  you  not  written  to  your  poor  old  JIMMY,  my 
Dearest  HENRIETTE  as  I  have  already  written  to  you  three  times 
since  my  arrival  at  Tichborne,  and  I  was  cruelly  disappointed 
this  morning  when  WILLIAM  brought  me  my  letters  to  find  there 
|  was  not  one  from  you,  and  this  made  me  very  unhappy,  but  I 
i  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  to-morrow  and  to  get  a  long  letter 
from  you  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  you  are  quite  well. 
We  were  most  agreeably  surprised  yesterday  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  our  Dear  ROGER  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  Aunt  to  enquire 
after  his  poor  dear  Uncle  his  letter  was  dated  from  Falmouth 
where  his  ship,  '  La  Pauline '  had  put  in  from  contrary  winds 
which  he  tells  us  had  prevailed  ever  since  they  quitted  La  Havre 
whifh  was  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  our  Dear  ROGER  wrote  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits  he  says  the  ship  has  excellent  cabins 
and  everything  is  very  comfortable  on  board,  they  have  also,  he 
adds  very  good  breakfasts  and  dinners  ;  as  the  wind  has  changed 
I  conclude  they  did  not  remain  long  at  Falmoutb,  but  were 
anxious  to  continue  their  voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  It  mny  be 

*  Mr.  SEYMOUR  nwr  produced  this  letter. 
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now  a  considerable  time  before  we  can  hoar  from  our  il.-ar  Hoy 

l.iil   this  last  ;i  'iy.     1  Hliiill   finish  this 

to-ni'irruw— Sunday   Morning   I   am    again   disappointed    in    not 

Mag  *ny  letter  from  you,  my  Deari   i  Hi  \i:n:i  ir,  \  I  c;in 

in  any  way  account  l.-ir-r.      1  fear  yon  must  be  ill.  Imt. 

,f  that  was  the  case.  BOme   oir-  would   write  to   inform  me  of  If 
all  events    I   am   extrejn   ly    unhappy   at    not    hearing   from   you. 
Pray  write  to  inline.  LT6  this  anil  direct  your  lei 

B  ith. 

where  I  shall  tie  Wednesday  next   I  shall  quit  Hath  on  Friday 
IStli   for   London  but   thill    only  sta\    there  :>nc   day  and  hope  to 
reach  Boulogne  on  Saturday  and  be  in  Paris  on  .Monday  the 
but  1  nm  obliged  to  s  ay  that  it  is  extremely  unkind  of  you  no' 

have  written  to  me  unless  you  have  1 n  prevented  doing  so  by 

illness.  On  aceount  ,,|  th,.  Lite  Miss  Don.mv  having  been  such 
a  llciiefacttvss  to  our  family,  1  intend  to  take  the  mini-  of 
I1  liiirv  prefixed  to  my  own  and  shall  therefore  sign  myself 

"  JAMES  F  ]>of<iHTV  TICIIHOIIXK. 
"  I  am  always,  Dearest  HKXKIKI  IK  your  sincerely  m 

"JIMMY." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  letter  from  him  to  his  aunt 
is  in. 

Mr.  .Justice  LUSH:  Is  this  letter  delivered  over  by  the  De- 
fendant? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  TV  mix  an,  Dowager  Lndy  TICHBORXE'S 

jinpi  r.<  ill  lln  linn  n/'  In  i-  ill  ntli. 

Tlu'  1/11:11  I'im.r  .JrsTiCE  :  Those  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Defendant,  and  then  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
they  were  deposited  by  him  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  not  sure  that  would  be  so  ;  Mr.  BOWKER 

tdlf    Illl     it    It'll*    ll'lt    ('III     !>/'  I/I,  III. 

Dr.  KF.XEALY  :  Which  of  these  contradictory  statements  are  we 
to  rely  upon  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  on  the  18th  of  March  Lady  TICHBORXE 
writes  to  Mr.  HEXRY  DANHY  SEYMOUR  in  tin  se  terms: — 

(Mrs.  JAMES  TICIIBOKNE  to  Mr.  HENRY  DANBY  SEYMOUR.) 

"  18th  March,  1853. 

"  MY  DEAR  HENRY, — I  must  apologize  for  having  been  so  long 
to  answer  your  kind  letter,  and  so  long  also  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  compliment  ami  attention,  we  have  indeed  been  very 
much  shocked  at  poor  Sir  KDWARDS  death,  we  thought  that  with  i 
his  good  constitution  he  might  still  get  over  it.  Sir  JAMES  has 
felt  it  much  and  it  is  very  just  and  iritural  having  been  all  his 
life  so  much  attached  to  his  brothers.  I  wish  very  much  he  was  j 
back  in  Paris  near  me,  as  being  so  long  in  the  middle  of  so  many 
gloomy  affairs  may  affect  his  health '!  one  reason  also  why  I  was 
so  long  answering  your  kind  letter  \;  because  we  are  and  1  am  in 
particular  so  very  unhappy  about  our  dear  ROGERS  departure  that 
really  i  have  not  courage  for  anything,  1  hardly  dare  take  up  the 
newspaper  I  am  always  afraid  of  reading  of  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune, we  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day,  from  Falmouth 
he  s:iys  the  wind  was  so  contrary  they  had  been  obliged  to  stop 
there  till  the  wind  was  favourable  again  and  as  it  was  so  he  was 
going  to  sail  again  you  have  no  idea  of  my  constant  anxiety  I  am 
not  fit  for  any  thing  else  but  thinking  over  the  perils  of  the  sea  i 
certainly  he  did  not.  conceive  how  very  unhappy  his  journey  made 
us,  or  else  he  would  not  have  undertaken  it.  he  means  to  remain 
1*  months,  and  1  really  think  that  1  can  not  have  any  peace  or 
happiness,  during  all  that  time.  1  hope  my  dear  IIEXRY  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Paris  after  caster  pray 
remember  me  most  kindly  to  dear  Mr.  Si;y.\iorn  and  also  to  your 
sisters,  1  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Si.i  MOTI:  directed  to  Sir  JAMES 
I  have  not  opened  it  and  1  keep  it  to  give  my  husband  when  he 
comes  home.  1  am  very  glad  that  you  have  good  news  from 
ALFRED,  and  that  the  cholera  is  no  longer  at  St.  Petersburg  I 
wish  ROGER  had  gone  there  instead  of  being  1  or  5  months  at  sea. 
You  know  that  he  lias  chosen  a  sailing  vessel,  which  is  I  think  | 
much  more  dillicult,  as  a  tempest  is  with  much  more  dilliculty  got 
through  with  a  sailing  vessel  than  with  a  steam  boat,  besides  that 
Hailing  vessels  are  a  much  longer  time  to  go  to  Valparaiso,  than  a 
steam  boat  would  have  been,  it  seems  that  everything  is  com- 
bined to  make  my  fears  worse  it  is  a  french  vessel  and  is  called 
'  la  pauline.'  Poor  dear  ROGER.  God  may  save  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  us.  Adieu  my  dear  HENRY,  1  regret  not  to  have 
assisted  and  been  present  at  the  lectures  you  gave  at  Salisbury, 
I  am  sure  they  were  very  well  in  every  respect — 1  remain  very 
sincerely  Your  affectionate 

"  HARRIET  TlCllHORXE." 

Then  this,  my  lord,  is  as  to  the  '  Middleton'  (untc,  page  222,  Vol. 
1,  26th  May,  187,'J),  Mr.  FREDERICK  WiimsRKAD's  evidence: — • 
'•  Did  you  furnish  the  'Middleton,'  with  some  stores  V — Yes,  live 
stock,"  and  so  on.  "  1  believe  yon  have  a  book  here  to  prove  the 
date? — I  have  not  brought  the  ledger.  29th  November,  is.'ij.  is 
the  date.  29th  or  80th  they  went  out  of  the  dock." 

The  LORD  C  n  i  KI  JUSTICE  :  You  had  better  have  it  from  LLOYD'S. 
When  you  come  to  have  it  either  2!'th  or  :>0th  it  is  rather 
misleading. 

Mr.  KOP.KKT  \  IN  INC,  gworo. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  living  at  Liverpool? — [n  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool. 


And  I  think  fro,,,  l,v,t  and  earlier  down  to  lsf,7  you  were  a 
member  of  the  linn  of  VIM  ••uipaiiy? — Yea. 

••  Vixixi;  and  ( 'iimpany,"  afterwards  changed  into  ''  Yixixo, 
Kll.t.1.1.  and  Co."  ' 

And  that  was  the  mine  of  the  firm  when  you  left  it? — That 
was  the  nani". 

s ''. — They  were. 

Were  you  the  managing  owners  of  the  •  P.dl  i  '? — We  were. 

Canyon  tell when  the  •  I  Vila  '  was  built  '>  -She  wag  launched 

on  the  L'lst  ur  L'L'nd   No\  ember,  1  *.M ,  at  Liverpool. 

I  believe'  when  she  went  down  she  had  made  but  six  voyages? 
i  voyage. 

I  believe  all  her  voyages  had  been  made  to  South  America? — 
They  had. 

I  sec'  the  first  is  to  Pcrnambuco? — 1  can  refer  to  the  book. 

The  LORD  CHIEK  .lusi  I'  i:  :    It   is    not  ne.-es-sary. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  Von  say  she  was  then  on  her  sixth  voyage?— 
( )n  her  sixth  voyage. 

The  captain  was  Captain  BIRKETT?— Captain  BIRKETT  was  in 
her  the  previous  voyage  ( the  I'iftli),  and  the  sixth. 

\Va-i  Captain  BIKKKI  i  himself  an  experienced,  steady  captain? 
— He  was. 

A  man  in  whom  you  had  great  confidence? — Great  confidence, 
and  who  had  been  with  us  for  some  years. 

A  man  who  thoroughly  understood  his  duties? — Perfectly. 

She  sailed  from  Liverpool  for   Kio  ? — For  l!io. 

What  crew  sailed  with  him  from  Liverpool?  Had  several  of 
them  been  in  your  service  also  for  years? — They  had;  two  of 
them  upwards  of  seven,  all  six  or  seven  years. 

The  LORD  CIMF.F  JUSTICE:  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
any  of  them  had  families? — They  had. 

\Vives  and  families? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  captain  was  a  married  man? — He  was. 

Do  you  know  what  family  he  had  ? — I  could  not  be  positive  as 
to  the  number,  but  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two. 

The  'Bella'  left  Liverpool  on  the  10th  February?— The  10th 
February. 

Was  she  fitted  for  passengers? — She  was. 

For  how  many  passengers  was  she  fitted? — The  last  voyage 
we  had  twelve  outwards. 

she  was  fitted  for  cabin  passengers? — Not  always  fitted.  She 
had  two  cabins;  the  fore  cabin  was  not  occupied  by  any 
passengers.  We  put  c  irgo  in  ;  lint,  if  passengers  offered,  then 
the  fore  cabin  was  fitted  up  purposely,  or  rather  we  fitted  the  aft 
cabin  to  take  those  passengers. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  At  all  times? — At  all  times,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  you  describe  the  build  of  the  'Bella' to 
us  ? — She  was  built  under  conl  i 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Ship  or  barque? — Ship  built, 
specially  for  the  Brazil  trade  ;  coppered,  copper  fastened,  built  of 
elm;  but,  I  may  say,  my  late  partner  who  superintended  the 
building  and  the  material  with  which  she  was  built  could  give  you 
a  better  description  himself — from  her  keel  to  her  trunk. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Ts  that  Mr.  KILLEY? — Y 

I  am  going  to  call  him.  Then  can  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
water  she  drew  when  she  left  Liverpool? — If  lam  allowed  to 
refer. 

Anything  that  will  refresh  your  memory  on  the  subject? — I 
think  it  was  1  I ',  or  l.i  feel. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  her  cargo  was  in? — Th 
,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  When  she  left  Liverpool? — When  she  left 
Liverpool. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  she  loaded  with,  then? 
— A  general  cargo. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Now  she  arrived,  1  think,  on  the  loth  March, 
1S.")1 — that  appears  in  LLOYD'S  list  -at  Uio? — I  think  she  did 
before,  as  she  was  reported  on  the  l">th  at  the  Custom  House. 

Of  course,  after  she  left  Liverpool,  you  had  no  further  tidings 
of  her  till  you  heard  of  her  loss  ? — F.xcept  from  the  time  she  was 
in  Uio,  our  letters  would  extend  up  to  the  loth  or  16th  April,  as 
she  sailed  on  the  20th. 

Was  she  chartered  at  Kio  for  New  York? — She  was. 

Who  chartered  her? — I  think,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  by 
MAXWELL,  WRIGHT,  &  Co.,  on  account  of  some  Manchester  house. 

Mr.  JOHN  GALLOP,  I  think? — Ho  was  a  gentleman,  I  believe, 
in  BRADSIIANV  &  Co.'s  house,  who  had  some  interest  in  the 
cargo. 

As  regards  the  cargo  she  had  on  board  at  Kio,  she  carried 
coffee,  I  think,  horse-hair,  some  rosewood,  and  hides? — That  was 
her  cargo. 

Was  Mr.  OATES  the  captain  of  the  'John  Bibby '  also  in  your 
service? — lie  had  been  for  many  years. 

Had  he  gone  out  from  Liverpool  to  you? — We  acted  as  brokers 
for  a  cargo  of  coals.  We  put  a  cargo  of  coals  into  her  from  Hio. 

Now  you  say  you  had  correspondence  during  the  time  of  stay- 
ing at  Kio.  and  ascertained  she  left  there  the  2i>th  April? — Yes. 

She  was  insured  for  how  much? — About  V7l">0. 

.t  I  Hi  H  i.    I  think,  at  LLOYD'S? — 1  think  that  would  be  about  the 
1  might  slate  that  with  my  other  colleagues.     I  am  sure 
one  was  a  separate  interest —at   least,  as  far  as  myself  was  con- 
cerned, I  insured  my  interest  in  Liverpool. 

The  LOIMI  CMIII  JUSTICE:  She  was  insured  altogether  for 
HI altogether;  taking  the  value  of  the  ship,  my 
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interest  in  her,  the  whole  of  the  shares  would  amount  to  £7000. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Did  you  receive  any  tidings  from  Mr.  GATES,  or 
from  whom  did  you  receive  tidings  first  of  all  of  the  'Bella' 
having  been  lost  V— From  our  agents. 

At  Rio?— From  our  agents  at  Kin. 

Now,  of  course,  you  made  every  inquiry  you  coul.l  about  the 
vessel? — We  did. 

And  from  ihe  hour  you  heard  of  her  loss  until  the  present  hour 
you  have  had  no  tidings  of  her  being  saved? — Xone  whatever. 

Of  the  ca|  tain  or  any  of  the  crew? — Xone  whativer. 

Dr.  KKNK.W.Y  :   He  has  correspondence,  he  says. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Was  the  insurance  which  was  effected  upon  her 
paid  as  upon  a  tot  d  loss '/ — A  total  loss. 

Were  the  wages  paid  to  the  relatives  of  the  captain  and  seamen  ? 
—  After  we  were  su'.h'ciently  satisfied. 

Just  look  at  that  (handing  a  document).  I  think  you  were  in- 
debted to  the  captain  in  the  sum  of  £ !  15  arrears  of  wages  and 
what  was  due  to  him  ? — I  dare  Ray  that  would  be  about  the  amount 
1  think,  possibly  more,  in  consequence  of  my  having  insured  his 
effects. 

Now  you  have  before  you  there  th1  release  and"  termination  of 
the  voyage  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  receipt  of 
i  ions  payments  made  to  the  different  members  of  the  crew  ? 
— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Justice  L'.'SH  :  It  is  common  ground  that  the  ship  was 
totally  lost. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  However,  there  it  is.  I  see  they  were  paid  in 
January,  1855,  by  the  documents  themselves? — I  recovered  my 
insurance  the  14th  September,  is.M. 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  underwriters  made  no  difficulty  ? 
— Not  the  least,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  to  say,  all  payments  were  made  to  the 
families.  From  the  hour  those  payments  were  made  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  you  had  any  claim  of  any  sort  or  kind  by 
anybody  professing  to  be  saved  from  that  vessel? — None  what- 
ever. 

No  communication  of  any  sort  or  kind? — Xo. 

Now  you  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  shipping.  Let  me  ask 
you,  in  the  event  first  of  all  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  being  picked 
up,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  captain,  or  was  rather  in  1854  ? — The  first 
duty  of  a  captain  would  be  the  security  of  his  passengers,  and  also 
to  get  the  passengers  into  the  long  boat,  or  large  boat,  and  take 
the  command  himself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ;  You  are  speaking  of  where  a  ship 
founders. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Ye?,  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  vessel  at  sea, 
picking  up  a  shipwrecked  crew? — Yes. 

The  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  you  are  at  cross  purposes. 
What  he  answered  was  as  to  the  duty  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel 
about  to  founder. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Then  I  will  take  that  first, 

The  Lonn  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  first  in  order. 


LIVERPOOL.     (SHEWING    THE    'THEMIS.') 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  longboat 
the  •  1'n'lla'? — Between  the  fore  anil  main  masts. 

von  tell  in-.'  whether  she  w,is  furnished  with  mast  and  sail? 

1  I.  \vas. 

The  I,'n:!>  CIIIKI  JUSTICE:  How  many  boats  had  she? — 
Three. 

Had  the  sin-tiler  boats  masts  and  sails? — Xo. 

I  think  I  am  right  ii  ng  that  every  ship's  boat  has  a 

ho]''  in  it  to  pi1:  <  p  for  a  mast. 

Sii|i;  || ,  and  the1  crew  arr  about  to  take 

•my  rlill'n'ulty  iii  rigging  a  mast? — I  should 
should  s.iy  none  whatever. 

On.-  of  the  spars,  and  there  is  always  a  bit  of  sail  handy? — Ouite 
so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Xo'.v,  speaking  about  the  '  Bella,' she  was  fur- 
nished witli  a  long  boat,  and  you  think  she  had  masts  and  sails? 
— I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  ..he  had. 

Now  could  she  have,  had  twelve  feet  of  water  in  her  without  it 
D  known  to  the  captain  long  before  she  went  down? — 
No,  it  is  incredible. 

Is  tl.  '  that  conld  have  been  unknown  to  the  captain 

ii.nidy 
not. 

CHUT  Ji  MK  I. :  Was  there  any  regulation   on  board 
your  ships  with  regard  to  sounding  and  pumping? — Morning  and 


Always  done  ?— Always  done  in  the  way  of  every  ship. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Could  she  have  made  such  a  quantity  (  f  water 
as  that  by  any  leakage  in  her  seams? — Certainly  not. 

I  mean  to  say  without  some  collision  or  something? — No. 

Assume  now  for  a  moment  the  vessel  to  be  in  such  a  condition 
that  there  was  water  in  her,  and  she  was  in  danger  of  sinking, 
what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  captain?  What  would  be  the 
course  that  an  ordinary  prudent  captain  would  adopt,  having  such 
appliance!  as  wen  on  boird  the  'Bella'? — He  should  put  the 
en •«  (in  tn  pump  her  out,  I  should  fancy.  In  this  cape  I  really 
cannot  say  what  the  first  instructions  would  be,  except  to  the 
mate  and  his  officers  to  put  the  pumps  on. 

Assuming  the  pumps  tried,  and  no  use,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put 
out  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  crew,  if  possible,  what 
would  be  done  with  the  boats  first  of  all? — The  first  thing  would 
be  to  get  the  long  boat  out. 

And  launch  her'.' — 1'ut  her  out  from  themainyard  ;  sling  her  from 
iiainyard  into  the  water. 

And  what  would  be  the  next? — To  provide,  of  course,  provisions. 
The  provisions,  I  apprehend,  would  be  divided  amongst  the,  two 
or  three  1  oats. 

That  is  to  Kay,  as  many  boats  as  were  launched? — Yes,  then  to 
put  the  passenger  or  passengers  in,  the  nautical  instruments,  and 
so  on. 

Supposing  there  to  be  two  boats,  would  the  captain  and  his  mate 
be  in  one  boat,  or  would  the  command  of  the  second  boat  be  given 
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to  anybody? — The  captain  would  be  in  the  first  boat  with  his 

'I  he  l.nui  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  the  captain  would  take 
tlic  passengers  with  him? — Certainly,  and  a  part  uf  the  crrw. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Who  would  take  charge  of  tin-  other  boat? — 
'I  lie  lir.-t  (.nicer. 

According  to  your  large  experience,  does  it  recommend  li  .1: 
to  you  tliat  the  captain  atid  chief  officers,  with  all  the  nautical 
instruments  and  provisions,  should  be  in  one  boat,  and  tin  ]us- 
s.  Hirers  and  some  of  the  crew  in  another?-  I  never  heard  of  such 
an  instance. 

Now  you  have  heard  yourself,  and  read,  probably,  the  account 
that  has  been  given  in  LLOYD'S  as  to  the  long  boat  having  been 
picked  up  ? — Yes. 

1  see,  near  the  same  place  a  round  house  and  water  cask,  and 
chest  of  drawers,  bedding,  and  several  pieces  of  the  vessel's  cabin. 
From  the  fact  of  those  things  being  found,  can  you  form  any 
opinion  at  all  as  to  whether  the  vessel  became  water-logged  and 
sunk,  or  whether  there  must  have  been  a  collision? — My  own  im- 
pression is  that  the  ves.'el  went  down  bodily. 
The  whole  vessel  ? — Yes. 

If  that  vessel  went  down  bodily  would  the  cabin  furniture  find 
ite  way  up? — Not  until  she  had  burst.  She  might  have  a  few 
articles  on  deck,  for  instance,  the  chest  of  drawers  might  have 
been  there. 

Would  the  fact  of  your  (hiding  the  long  boat  at  the  same 
place  where  the  other  furniture  was,  the  water  cask  and  so  on, 
lead  you  to  an  inference  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the  long 
boat  could  have  been  put  out  and  two  or  three  days  afloat? — It 
is  the  first  time  1  have  heard  of  the  long  boat,  and  that  the  chest 
of  drawers  and  other  articles  were  at  all  near  when  the  boat  was 
picked  up. 

I  am  reading  from  LLOYD'S  :  "  A  long  boat,  bottom  up,  marked 
on  her  stern  in  yellow  letters  '  Bella,'  of  Liverpool,  was  picked  up 
26th  of  April  in  lat,  22  S.  long.  :t8  W.  by  the  '  Kent,'  Captain 
HOPKINS,  arrived  here  from  Baltimore,  which  vessel  fell  iu  with, 
near  the  same  place,  a  round  house,  water  cask,  chest  of  drawers." 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  captain  picked  them  all  up? 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Near  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Does  that  convey  to  your  mind  that  she 
must  have  suffered  from  a  collision  or  went  down  from  leakage  ? 
— If  there  had  been  a  collision,  what  has  become  of  the  other  ship 
with  which  she  collided  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  could  the  cabin  furniture  get  out? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  By  the  bursting  afterwards.    If  a 
vessel  goes  down  in  that  way  she  would  burst  afterwards  ? — She 
would  within  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Within  what  time  would  you  expect  that  she 
would  burst? 

A  JURYMAN  :  I  suppose  a  good  deal  would  depend  on  the  cargo 
she  had  in  her? — Of  course  in  some  instances  I  dare  say  it  may 
have  been  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  all  events,  would  the  fact  of  the  long  boat 
being  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  being  found  with  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  cabin  furniture,  lead  you  to  the  inference  that  the 
long  boat  could  not  have  left  the  ship? — I  should  much  question 
that  point,  because  the  first  duty  is  to  get  the  long  boat  out  for 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

And  supposing,  having  left  the  vessel  going  down,  the  long 
boat  put  to  sea  with  people  in  her,  going  away  rowing  two  days 
and  nights,  or  more  than  that,  can  you  account  for  the  long  boat 
having  found  its  way  back  again,  so  as  to  be  with  the  rest  of  the 
wreck  ? — Then  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  long  boat  not  having 
been  put  off. 

That  is  what  I  am  suggesting,  from  the  long  boat  not  having 
left  her  at  all. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 
A  JUKYMAN  :  Is  it  probable  that  the  captain  would  have  at- 
tempted to  save  these  articles  in  a  small  boat  ? 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Oh  no? — No. 
You  suggested  a  collision  with  another  vessel  ? — My  lord,  I  do 
not  suggest  that.    My  own  impression  is  that  that  vessel  foundered 
and  went  bodily  down. 

But  she  might  have  done  that  from  collision  with  another  vessel 
that  ran  her  down,  or  from  a  squall? — I  cannot  exactly  accept 
that, 

I  low  do  you  suppose  it  happened?  What  is  your  theory  about 
it? — From  the  construction  of  the  '  Bella,'  with  a  great  rise,  of 
floor,  consequently  a  cargo  of  coffee  would  be  raised  up,  I  may 
say,  almost  between  decks—  that  she  had  not  sufficient  weight  to 
steady  her  to  the  bottom. 

Then  do  you  assume  it  was  a  squall  of  wind,  or  what,  that  up- 
Set  her  ?  What  is  your  theory  about  it? — I  think,  as  I  said  before, 
the  great  rise  of  floor  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  being  the  first  she  had 
ever  taken,  the  captain  was  not  aware  of  how  the  vessel  would 
lift  with  it. 

Still  the  coffee  alone  would  not  make  her  go  down.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  that? — Then  I  should  say  it  was 
something  like  the  '  Captain,'  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  that  it 
went  down  in  a  similar  way. 

The  '  Captain  '  went  down  when  it  was  blowing  hard ;  do  you 
suppose  it  was  the  action  of  the  wind  that  upset  the  '  Bella  '  ? — 
No  doubt,  my  lord. 

You  think  she  was  caught  by  a  squall  of  wind  and  went  down  ? 
— No  doubt. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  let  me  ask  you  this,  was  it  your  notion 
that  slie  had  gone  down  instantly? — Yes. 

Would  the  fact  of  the  long  Jioat  having  been  found  bottom 
upwards  in  close  proximity  t<>  the  cabin  furniture,  lead  you  to 
In  li>  ve  that  the  whole  had  gone  down  at  once,  and  nobody  was 
saved? — I  do  think  so,  certainly. 

Now  you  have  read,  I  think,  the  account  which  the  Defendant 
himself  gave  of  the  mode  in  which  this  wreck  was  occasioned — did 
you  read  that  account? — I  cannot  say.  I  certainly  have  read  the 
account  which  the  Defendant  has  given. 

Dues  i hat  accord  at  all  with  your  opinion? 

Dr.  K  I:\KAI.Y:  I  do  not  know  what  this  gentleman  read,  or 
when'  he  read  it? 

The  l.nij.  Cum-  JUSTICE:  What  do  you  want  more  than  the 
gentleman  has  given  you,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  and  judgment 
go  as  an  old  experienced  shipowner — his  view  of  what  could 
lie  dune  under  such  circumstances  as  that  of  a  vessel  going 
down  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so,  my  lord  ;  I  have  the  fact, 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 

Now,  Mr.  ViNix*;,  assume  for  one  moment  that  the  '  Bella'  was 
wrecked,  and  assume  for  a  moment  that  there  were  men  in  a  boat 
who  were  picked  up  by  a  vessel  that  was  passing — just  assume 
that  for  one  moment — what,  according  to  your  experience  and 
knowledge,  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
who  had  picked  up  a  shipwrecked  crew? — The  rescuing  ship,  of 
course,  would  make  a  discrimination  between  the  passengers  and 
the  crew.  The  passengers  would  naturally  be  in  the  cabin,  and 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  crew  working  their  passage, 
and  the  captain  or  owner  would  apply  for  compensation  for  the 
keep  of  the  crew. 

Apply  to  whom? — To  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  an  English  ship  ; 
and  to  the  passenger  or  his  friends  for  passage  money. 

What  would  be  the  amount  to  which  the  rescuing  ship  would 
be  entitled  per  man.  That  would  depend  upon  the  time  they 
were  kept,  but  what  would  be  the  amount? — I  believe  earlier 
than  1851  it  would  be  Is.  6d.  per  day. 

Per  man  ? — Is.  6d.  a  day  per  man,  which  we  have  received  the 
benefit  of  in  one  or  two  instances  by  rescuing  wrecked   seamen. 
Is  there  a  duty  according  to  your  experience  cast  on  the  rescu- 
ing ship  to  report  the  men  that  were  picked  up  ? — Certainly. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  duty  of  the  captain  ? — The  duty 
of  the  captain. 

To  report  to  whom? — At  the  first  port  to  the  consul  or 
authorities  abroad. 

The  first  port  he  calls  at  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  If  arriving  in 
England  it  would  be  reported  to  the  Custom  House. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  suppose  that  would  apply  to  any  English 
port  ? — Any  British  port  certainly. 

And  wherever  there  were  LLOYD'S  agents  would  it  be  his  duty 
to  report  also  to  them  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  one  of  the  duties 
as  well  as  to  the  Custom  House. 

I  think  you  said  your  late  partner,  Mr.  KILLEY,  could  describe 
this  vessel  more  particularly  than  yourself? — The  nautical  part  of 
the  vessel  he  would,  I  took  the  commercial  part,  if  I  may  so 
term  it. 

You  were  aware,  I  think,  Mr.  VINING,  of  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  Mr.  HOPKINS  that  was  managed  chiefly 
through  Mr.  KILLEY? — The  first  correspondence  with  Mr. 
HOPKINS  was  by  myself. 

That  was  in  the  year  1 8.">  t  ? — I  believe  his  letter  was  dated  the 
24th  of  December,  1854,  addressed  to  the  firm,  which  I  answered. 
Inquiries  were  made  of  you  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  Sir 
JAMKS  TICHBOKNE,  1  think? — Certainly. 

And  all  the  communications  you  had,  and  all  the  information 
yon  possessed,  you  gave  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  in  order  that  it  might  be 
furnished  also  to  Sir  JAMES? — I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

What  was  the  amount  of  insurance  that  was  paid  on  the  '  Bella'? 
— The  full  amount  of  insurance  ? 

Yes? — It  was  quoted  at  £7000,  judging  from  the  value  which 
I  put  on  my  own  share. 

That  was  the  amount  you  received  ? — £7000? 

Yes  ? — Certainly  not.     I  was  not  the  sole  owner. 

I  mean  that  was  the  amount  paid  to  the  owners.  Do  you  know 
what  was  the  amount  paid  to  this  Manchester  firm  that  you  spoke 
of  ? — The  Manchester  firm,  I  believe,  were  interested  in  the 
cargo,  not  in  the  ship. 

I  mean  in  the  cargo.  Do  you  know  what  they  received? — I 
do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  ? — Never. 

My  friend  has  asked  you  about  a  correspondence  you  had  with 
Mr.  HOPKINS.  Did  you  ascertain  that  in  the  jolly  boat  there  was 
a  cask  of  water  and  a  bag  of  biscuits  ? — I  heard  so.  1  rather 
think  it  is  quoted  in  '  LLOYD'S  List '  to  that  effect. 

That  is  not  in  the  List  that  my  friend  proved  to-day  from 
LLOYD'S.  All  that  is  in  '  LLOYD'S  List,'  that  they  speak  of,  is  a 
long  boat  bottom  up,  and  they  say  a  round  house,  water  cask, 
chest  of  drawers,  some  straw  beddings,  several  pieces  of  the 
vessel's  cabins,  &c. ;  the  boat-house  and  water  cask  being  painted 
a  buff  colour.  I  am  talking  of  the  boat  in  which  there  was  a 
cask  of  water  and  a  bag  of  biscuits. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  boat  they  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  No,  my  lord,  the  long  boat  was  found  bottom 
upwards. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  be  a  curious  inconsistency 
that  the  long  boat  was  found  bottom  upwards,  and  a  bag  of 
biscuits  should  be  found  in  it. 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  Exactly  so,  I  will  read  the  passage,  This  is 
from  GOMEZ  PACHEO  and  HILL,  your  agents.  "  We  are  sorry  to 
say  we  are  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  fate  of  the  '  Bella ' ; 
she  Killed  from  this  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  an  article  appeared  in  our  daily  papers  here,  stating  that 
on  the  26th,  a  jolly  boat  was  met." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  be  the  long  boat, 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  A  long  boat  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
jolly  boat. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  the  boat  they  mean. 
Tlu-rc  was  but  one  boat  picked  up. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  A  jolly'  boat  was  met  with  painted  on  the 
stern  "  '  Bella,'  Liverpool,  2(J-  35  S.  lat.  and  38°  20  W.  long." 
The  latitude  is  different ;  the  latitude  in  which  the  jolly  boat  was 
in,  was  35  latitude  and  38  longitude.  "  Making  inquiries  we 
found  out  that  in  the  boat  there  was  a  cask  of  water  and  a  bag  of 
biscuits." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  must  be  some  misappre- 
hension about  it.  There  was  but  one  boat.  The  other  boat  was 
taken  up  by  the  saving  ship. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Exactly  so,  my  lord.  The  biscuits  and  the 
water  would  be  left  behind. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  There  was  but  one  boat  found  ;  that 
boat  is  described  elsewhere  as  along  boat. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  was  another  boat,  as  I  understand ;  the 
jolly  boat.  Nobody  ever  heard  a  long  boat  called  a  jolly  boat  on 
board  ship. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  do  not  know  what  the  newspapers 
may  have  stated  ;  there  never  was  but  one  boat  found. 

The  WITNESS:  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  This  is  the  communication  he  received  from  his 
own  agents  and  communicated  to  Mr.  HOI-KINS.  Is  not  that  so  V 
You  got  this  from  your  own  agents,  PACHEO  and  HILL,  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  that  is  the  information  you  gave  to  Mr.  HOPKINS? 
— No  doubt  it  was. 

The  long  boat  in  a  ship  is  distinguished  from  a  jolly  boat  ? — 
Allow  me  to  observe  I  do  not  know  whether  our  agents  made  use 
of  the  word  "  jolly  boat.'' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  newspapers  used  the  word 
"jolly  boat." 

Air.  HAWKINS  :  We  had  better  have  the  original  letter. 

The  WITNESS  :  The  original  letter  is  in  Court. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  were  the  boats  this  vessel 
had  ?— Three. 

What  would  they  be  ? — The  long  boat,  and  one  would  be  called 
the  cutter,  and  the  other  the  small  boat,  in  which  the  master  fre- 
quently used  to  put  him  ashore,  from  the  ship  to  the  shore. 

Would  either  of  those  two  small  boats  be  called  the  "  jolly 
boat  "? — It  may  be.  I  would  rather  refer  that  to  the  succeeding 
witness  than  commit  myself. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Do  not  you  know  enough  of  nautical  affairs  to 
say  the  jolly  boat  is  entirely  different? — I  should  say  the  jolly 
boat  is  the  long  boat. 

That  is  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 

Why  is  she  called  the  long  boat  if  she  is  a  jolly  boat  ?  Is  not 
the  jolly  boat  a  boat  that  is  used  for  all  ordinary  occasional  pur- 
poses?— V' 

Putting  the  master  ashore  ? — Yes. 

The  long  boat  is  never  used  for  that.  Is  not  the  boat  that  the 
captain  uses  to  go  ashore  occasionally  or  to  send  messages  ashore 
t-.dled  tin'  jolly  boat? — No,  I  should  call  her  the  cutter. 

is  nut  culled  the  long  boat?     The  long  boat  is  the  long, 
narrow  boat? — Certainly. 

Not  used  for  the  purpose  you  speak  of.  When  the  captain 
gives  orders  for  the  mate  to  go  ashore,  does  not  lie  s;iy,  "  Launch 
the  jolly  boat"?— Xo. 

What  does  he  say? — The  smaller  boat. 

Does  he  say,  "  Launch  the  smaller  boat"? — I  do  not  know; 
that  he  would  make  use  of  the  words,  "  Smaller  bo.it,"  whether 
he  would  make  use  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Is  she  not  called  the  jolly  boat? — As  I  said  before,  I  should 
not  call  the  long  boat  the  jolly  boat. 

-Mr.  Justice  LI.MI  :   I  observe  Captain  GATES  stated  there  were 
two  arrivals  from  the  wreck.     A  steamer  came,  bringing  a  water 
cask  belonging  to  the  '  Bella,'  and  then  after  that  another  vessel  ! 
came  and  brought ,a  lung  boat.     That  must  be  the  one  referred  to. 

Dr.  K  E.S-EALY  :  Yes  ;  but  I  say  that  is  distinguishable  from  the  1 
jolly  boat  stilted  in  this  gentleman's  agent's  report. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  I  should  like  tu  know  whether,  in 
rt-hant  service,  they  have  jolly  boats  at  all?— I  think  that 
question  had  better  be  referred  to  the  succeeding  witness. 

Mr.  1 1  A  WK  IN-;  :  It  is  not  stated  by  these  agents  as  a  fact,  but  as 
an  extract  from  an  article  in  a  newspaper.  That  is  all  it  professes 

t<,    lie. 

Dr.  KENEAI.Y  :  That  is  all  it  professes  to  be,  as  I  read  it.     Do 
yon  wi'di  to  have  the  letter  in  or  merely  the  extract?     I  am  quite  ! 
at  your  service  in  that  respect.     Do  not  say  I  am  shutting  out 
anything. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  know  I  am  entitled  to  have  it  in. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  understood  you  just  now  to  object  to  my 
reading  an  extract,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  letter  is  here. 
How  is  it  to  be  ?  Well,  we  will  have  the  extract.  (To  the  Wit- 
ness)— This  is  an  extract  from  your  own  agent's  report : — "We 
are  sorry  to  say  we  are  quite  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
fate  of  the  '  Bella ' ;  she  sailed  from  this  place  on  the  20th  April, 
and  on  the  2nd  May  an  article  appeared  in  our  daily  papers  here 
stating  that  on  the  26th  a  jolly  boat  was  met  with,  painted  on  the 
stern,  '  Bella,'  Liverpool,  20°  35  S.  Lat.  and  38°  20  W.  Long.  ; 
making  inquiries  wo  found  out  that  in  the  boat  there  was  a  cask 
of  water  and  a  bag  of  biscuits ;  about  the  place  several  things 
were  floating,  such  as  furniture,  mattresses,  &c. ;  that  the  boat 
belonged  to  your  'Bella,'  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  as 
to  the  accident  we  really  cannot  account,  for  no  further  accounts 
have  reached  us,  and  we  very  much  fear  the  crew  were  lost." 
That  letter  was  dated  the  8th  August. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  could  not  have  been  the  smaller 
boat,  Dr.  KENEALY,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  there  was  no 
water  in  it — that  is  why  they  suffered,  according  to  the  Defend- 
ant's account,  because  they  had  no  water. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  were  three  boats ;  your  lordship  thinks 
there  were  only  two.  The  person  who  wrote  for  the  newspaper 
probably  made  inquiries  and  ascertained.  At  all  events  this  is 
what  this  gentleman's  agents  sent  back  at  that  time. 

Can  you  tell  us  when  you  got  that  letter  from  them? — May  I 
ask  the  date  of  that  letter. 

The  8th  August? — That  information  was  not  the  first  we  had 
received. 

I  do  not  want  to  shut  put  any  information  you  have  received. 
This  is  the  only  information  I  am  furnished  with.  Can  you  tell 
us  when  you  got  that  letter? — The  8th  August  ?  Then  it  would 
be  on  the  3rd  or  4th  September,  by  steamer,  about  that  time.  L 
am  not  saying  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  forty-eight  hours. 

You  furnished  that  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  on  the  26th  December, 
1  s">  I,  a  copy  of  that? — No  doubt. 

Your  letter  is  dated  Liverpool,  26th  December,  1854?— I  think 
that  is  the  fact. 

I  notice  that  in  this  extract  from  LLOYD'S  there  is  nothing 
whatever  said  about  the  long  boat  having  masts  or  sails.  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  there  were  masts  and  sails  belonging  to  that 
long  boat  ? — I  believe  my  answer  to  that  question  was,  I  thought 
so. 

You  said  you  had  a  strong  impression  ? — Yes. 

You  would  not  like  to  say  there  was  any  such  thing  belonging 
to  her  as  a  matter  of  fact? — I  would  not  swear  it,  except  from 
the  fact  that  the  hole  in  the  first  seat  of  the  long  boat  would  be 
pierced  for  the  stepping  of  a  mast. 

No  doubt ;  but  you  yourself  have  no  knowledge  that  she  had 
any  masts  and  sails? — I  think  I  can  swear  to  that. 

On  that  voyage  ? — I  can  swear  to  the  hole  being  inserted. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  always  done? — It  is. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  always  done,  as  my  lord  says ;  you  have 
no  actual  evidence  and  can  give  us  no  real  information  about  her 
having  masts  and  sails  for  that  voyage? — I  could  not  swear  she 
had. 

My  friend  has  had  some  paper  which  he  put  into  your  hand.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  or  not.  Master  COCKBURN  has  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

.Muster  COCKBURN  :  It  is  a  list  of  payments  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  some  of  the  relatives  of  the  crew. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  make  any  of  those  payments  yourself? 
— Pay  them  myself  ? 

No.     Do  understand  me? — That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

My  friend  has  been  asking  you  if  you  made  payments  to  the 
relatives  of  the  crew  and  so  on? — We  did. 

You  yourself  have  made  no  payments  :  it  is  done  by  a  clerk  ? 
— It  is  done  by  the  cashier. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  suppose  we  may  get  rid  of  that  paper,  my  lord, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  purports  to  be  a  series  of  receipts 
from  the  relatives  or  representatives. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  That  cannot  bo  evidence.  This  gentleman 
made  no  payments  himself. 

The  WITNESS:  I  superintended  them. 

The  LIIRH  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  know  the  fact? — I  know  the 
fact. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  will  do. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  know  the  fact  the  people  have  been  paid  ? 
— I  know  the  fact  that  those  names  which  appear  on  that  paper 
<  .MM.  under  my  cognizance. 

Von  were  not  present  at  any  actual  payments? — Yes,  I  was.     . 

Were  you  ? — Yes. 

How  many? — I  should  say  the  chief  part  of  them. 

Then  let  me  see  it.     (The  paper  was  handed  to  Dr.  KENEALY.) 

.Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  it  is  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant  I 
will  take  it  that  no  payments  have  been  made,  and  that  nobody 
has  made  any  application  for  them. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  very  much  obliged. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  would  rather  operate  the  other 
way,  then  the  wives  and  children  would  be  supposed  to  haveseen 
iheir  deceased  ;  whereas  when  they  received  the  money  on  the 
information  that  the  husbands  and  fathers  were  dead,  it  showed 
they  never  heard  anything  from  the  husbands  and  fathers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
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Dr.  KESEAI.Y:  Do  not  be  too  sure  about  it.  Yon  do  not 
possibly  know  what  my  case  is  yet.  I  see  there  were  about  seven 
people  who  were  p*id  fhanding  the  paper  to  the  Witness).  Is 
that  about  the  number  V — That  will  be  the  number,  no  doubt. 

I  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  counting,  but  1  think  there 
were  about  seven  ? — Six  appear  here. 

The  crew  were  about  seventeen,  was  not  that  BO?  What  was 
the  number? — Eighteen. 

Can  you  give  ini1  any  explanation  at  all  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  other  twelve? — Thesis  who  .appear  here  are  relatives  of  the 
-I'd,  consequently  they  were  paid.     There  are  some  still  un- 
paid to  this  hour. 

Who  have  never  applied? — Who  have  never  applied  for  the 
balance  of  their  wages. 

You  are  not  at  all  a  practical  seaman  ? — I  am  not. 

1  suppose  you  cannot  give  us  any  idea  how  soon  after  a  vessel 
went  down,  that  was  laden  with  coffee,  she  would  begin  to  break 
up  so  that  m;ittressi's  and  things  would  get  to  the  surface? — I 
apprehend  that  would  depend  on  the  severe  weather  she  met  with. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  weather  in  Rio  in  those  months 
— in  the  month  of  .March  ? — I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  gentle- 
man who  will  succeed  inc. 

Very  well  ;  then  you  can  give  us  no  idea  at  all,  supposing  she 
went  down  in  ordinary  weather,  how  soon  she  would  begin  to 
break  up  with  a  cargo  of  that  kind  ? — I  cannot. 

Your  notion  is  she. went  down  bodily? — It  is. 

You  think  she  was  upset  in  a  squall? — Yes. 

AVould  that  be  from  overloading? — Certainly  not — except  with 
this  proviso — 

My  lord  mentioned  the  '  Captain,'  which  went  down  because 
f-he  was  top-heavy.     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  a  vessel  goes 
down  in  a  squall  if  she  is  not  overloaded  or  top-heavy? — Please  to 
it  that  question. 

My  lord  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  '  Captain '  to  you,  which, 
as  I  understand,  went  down  in  bad  weather,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  top-heavy,  that  is  the  general  idea.  Did  this  vessel  go 
down  from  beings  overloaded  ? — Certainly  not  from  being  over- 
loaded. It  is  possible  she  went  down  in  consequence  of  the  coffee 
being  stowed  well  up  in  the  ship,  and  as  it  was  the  first  cargo  she 
had  taken  with  coffee,  my  own  impression  is  that  the  captain  was 
not  aware  how  to  stow  it — I  do  not  know  about  stowing — he 
ought  to  have  known  that,  but  he  never  carried  a  cargo  of  coffee 
before. 

Assume  a  jolly  boat  was  found  with  a  bag  of  biscuits  and  a 
water  cask  on  board,  that  is  inconsistent,  is  it  not,  with  your  no- 
tion that  she  went  down  body  and  bones? — Inconsistent? 

Yes? — I  think  it  is  very  possible. 

If  she  went  down  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  she  wguld  be  toppled 
over  in  an  instant,  without  allowing  the  men  to  put  anything 
into  the  boats? — I  did  not  say  that. 

Might  there  be  time  for  the  men  to  load  the  boats,  and  to  get 
into  them,  though  she  did  go  down  bodily  ? — There,  may  have 
been  sufficient  time  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  at  noon 
to  get  into  the  boat,  taking  the  evidence  of  the  Claimant. 

I  am  taking  your  evidence  ;  assume  she  was  caught  by  a  squall, 
would  there  be  time  to  get  into  the  boat  and  to  put  biscuits  and 
water  on  board  the  jolly  boat  ? — Scarcely. 

Assume  that  to  be  true,  it  rather  negatives  your  theoiy,  does  it 
not,  that  she  went  down  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  see  it  myself. 

You  talk  about  a  sum  of  Is.  fid.  for  the  keep  of  the  crew :  when 
a  crew  is  picked  up  in  that  way  by  a  rescuing  ship,  does  not  the 
captain  of  the  ship  make  the  saved  crew  help  the  men  on  board, 
and  take  part  in  their  duties? — Generally,  and  still  claim  the  Is.  6d. 

In  addition  to  that  you  say  they  get  the  Is.  fid.  ? — Certainly.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  Is.  fid.  previous  to  the  year  18.54.  My 
early  experience  iu  life  was,  we  received  in  one  or  two  instances 
Is.  fid.  I  am  under  the  impression  now  it  is  only  a  shilling. 

fiy  the  new  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  only  a  shilling  now? — Yes. 

You  say  you  were  under  the  impression  it  was  Is.  6d.  before  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

I''. ven  when  the  men  worked  their  passage? — Just  so. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  assume  that  the  crew  of  the 
\cxse\  is,  independently  of  the  rescued  men,  sufficient  for  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Here  is  a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  hands,  one  must  as- 
sume that  is  the.  proper  crew  to  navigate  the  vessel.  You  would 
not  accept  service  voluntarily  of  eight  rescued  men  without  being 
paid  for  it? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.   Justice  MELLOU  :  In  the  nature  of  supernumeraries  ? — 

r« 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  going  to  supplement  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
STEPHLXSOX  by  those  dites  your  lordship  asked  for. 

The  Lowi  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  date  the  '  Middleton '  sailed  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  CHARLES  STEPHENSON,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  have  now  before  you  the  entries  in  '  LLOYD'S  List '  show- 
ing the  sailing  of  the  '  Middleton.'  Captain  STOREY  was  the 
captain  ? — Yes. 

Did  she  sail  from  London  on  the  30th  November? — She 
Railed  from  firavesend  on  the  30th  November  for  Hobart  Town. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  is  from  Gravesend,  when  did 
she  leave  London  ? — We  take  the  Gravesend  sailing.  It  means 

she  has  cleared  the  Dock. 

She  miy  hive  left  London  a  day  or  two  before? — T  rather 
inrigine  she  would  have  gone,  a  few  hours  before,  as  soon  as  the 
tide  served  her. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Sailed  from  Deal  on  the  2nd  of  December? — 
Yes. 

Arrived  at  Torbay  on  the  25th  of  December? — Yes. 

Left  airain.  I  think,  on  the  27th,  and  put  back  again  on  the  4th 
of  January? — Yes,  4th  of  January. 

And  then  left  again  on  the  ;">th,  and  arrived  at  Hobart  Town 
on  the  27th  of  April  ?— Arrived  at  Hobart  Town  on  the  27th  of 
April. 

And  on  the  21th  of  May,  left  for  Batavia? — Left  for  Hat.ivia ; 
and  then  subsequently  she  strikes  on  a  reef,  off  the  Long  Mack 
Coast,  on  the  29th  of  June,  becomes  a  total  wreck,  and  the  crew 
are  landed  at  Sourabaya. 

Have  you  the  List  showing  the  sailing  of  the  '  Pauline'? — From 
Havre,  but  not  from  Falmoiith. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Falmouth  is  not  mentioned  ? — 
We  do  not  mention  it.  Practically  her  start  is  from  Havre. 

So  that  Fc.-irehing  the  List,  early  in  January  would  give  no  in- 
formation of  putting  in  at  Falmouth  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  Jrsnri:  :  Nor  of  the  date  of  the  sailing  from 
Havre. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Would  it  be? — Yes;  we  have  the  date  of  tl-e 
sailing  from  Havre. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  sailing  from  Havre — the  Ut  of  March? 
— We  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  No  person  can  ascertain  from  the  books 
when  she  put  into  Havre. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  No,  my  lord.  There  is  a  witness  who  it  is  of 
great  consequence  should  be  released,  as  he  has  to  go  to  India; 
therefore  I  will  call  him  before  1  call  Captain  KILI.EY.* 

Captain  SAMUEL  REID,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  are  the  commander  of  the  '  Red  Jacket.'  Is  that 
the  name  of  your  vessel? — Yes. 

1  believe  you  are  about  immediately  to  sail  for  Bombay  with 
Government  stores? — [n  alunit  /ire  ilnij.<. 

Were  you  the  commander  of  the  '  Red  Jacket '  in  the  year 
1854?— 1  was. 

Was  your  vessel  and  were  you  yourself  with  your  vessel  at 
Melbourne  in  the  month  of  July  in  that  year? — I  was. 

You  have  your  diary,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  arrived  at  Melbourne? — l.'Hh  July, 
1854. 

And  did  you  remain  at  Melbourne  until  you  left  for  England? 
— Yes,  I  remained  in  Melbourne  until  I  sailed  for  F.nirland. 

On  what  date  did  you  sail  for  England? — On  the  1st  of 
August. 

IvM.  How  many  men  had  you  forming  your  crew? — The 
total  number  on  the  Articles  was  about  137. 

The  Loiii)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  A  steam  vessel? — A  sailing  v< 

A  large  vessel  ? — About  2400  tons. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  sailors  desert- 
ing their  ships  about  that  time.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question, 
wu  there  a  single  mm  deserted  your  vessel? — On1;  of  that 
number  1  think  there  might  have  been  six  or  seven. 

That  was  all  ? — That  was  all. 

In  what  condition  was  Melbourne  at  that  time  with  reference 
to  the  gold  mania? — The  excitement  of  the  gold  fever  was  quite 
collapsed  altogether.  I  saw  nothing  of  it. 

Were  things,  so  far  as  shipping  was  concerned,  going  on  in 
their  ordinary  and  usual  course? — In  the  usual  course. 

I  have  asked  you  about  the  desertion  from  your  ship,  were  the 
desertions  more  than  you  ordinarily  find  iu  a  crew  like  that  ? — A 
great  deal  less. 

Was  there,  in  that  month  of  July,  any  lack  of  vessels  leaving 
Melbourne  for  England  ? — From  Melbourne  ? 

Yes? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  LORD  CIIIKK  JUSTICE:  Did  you  carry  passengers  in  your 
vessel? — 1  was  full,  both  out  and  home. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  at  all 
according  to  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Melbourne  at  that 
time  for  ;i  gentleman,  who  had  been  wrecked  and  taken  into 
Melbourne,  getting  a  passage  to  England  if  he  desired  so  to  do  ? 
— I  should  say  not. 

I  presume  that  the  fact  of  the  '  lied  Jacket'  being  about  to 
depart  for  England,  was  made  known  by  advertisements  and 
placards    in    Melbourne? — Of  course  that   was  the  case.     She 
happened  to  be  a  noted  vessel  at  that  time. 
She  was  a  noted  vessel  ? — A  very  noted  vessel. 
While  you  were  there,  did  you  hear  of  any  shipwrecked  crew 
from  the  vessel — the  '  Bella,'  being  brought  into  Melbourne? — 
Not  any. 

What,  according  to  your  experience,  would  have  been  the 
course  of  things,  had  a  shipwrecked  crew,  such  as  I  am  about  to 
call  your  attention  to,  that  is  to  say,  a  crew  of  eight  men  picked 

*  This  enabled  VISING  ami  KILLET  to  compare  notes.  This  thing 
•was  done  more  than  once. 
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up  by  a  vessel  coming  into  Mi  Ibourne,  they  having  been  on  board 
for  three  months — picked  up  iu  the  open  sea :  what  would  be  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  for  the  captain  of  the  rescuing  vessel  to 
adopt  under  such  circumstances  ? — In  a  colonial  port  they  invari- 
ably report  it  to  the  Customs. 

I  suppose  there  Ls  a  LLOYD'S  agent  of  course  at  Melbourne? 
— Yes. 

Taking  now  the  crew  of  a  British  vessel  picked  up  and  brought 
in  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  would  that  be  also  reported  to 
LLOYD'S  according  to  the  ordinary  business? — Certainly. 

Is  there  an  emigration  ollice  in  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  an  ollice  at  which  any  report  would  be  made  ? — I  think 
not  with  reference  to  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

Were  the  regulations  as  to  the  reporting  of  vessels  taking  ship- 
wrecked men,  for  instance — were  the  regulations  at  the  Custom 
House  strictly  observed  at  that  time  according  to  your  know- 
ledge?— They  must  have  been  so  from  the  fact  of  the  police  re- 
ceiving all  reports  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.  The  police  on  the 
arrival  of  all  vessels  board. 

Went  on  board  ? — They  always  go  on  board. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JL'STICE  :  The  police  always  go  on  board? — I 
speak  of  IS.".  I. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  At  that  time  ? — At  that  time. 

Was  there  a  reason  for  that  special  regulation,  do  you  know  ? 
—  I  tliink  the  reason  arose  chiefly  from  the  number  of  convicts 
that  were  employed  about  that  time,  the  strict  regulations  arising 
from  the  import  of  passengers. 

It  was  a  regulation  applicable  to  all  vessels  arriving? — It  was 
a  stringent  regulation  at  that  time. 

According  to  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  Melbourne  at 
that  period,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  eight  shipwrecked 
men  picked  up  and  brought  in  in  the  way  suggested,  to  be  picked 
up  and  so  brought  in  without  being  known? — Quite  impossible. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McM.uiON. 

The  '  Ucd  .Jacket '  was  a  very  favourite  passenger  ship  at  that 
time? — She  was.  It  was  her  first  voyage. 

About  that  time  she  was  a  very  favourite  ship? — Yes,  she  was. 

And  I  believe  you  were  at  the  time  a  very  popular  captain  ?  — 
Probably  so. 

I  believe  seamen  liked  to  act  under  you,  and  did  not  like  to 
desert  from  your  vessel  ? — That  has  been  generally  the  case. 

At  that  time,  in  1JS,">1,  were  there  not  a  very  great  number  of 
Is  in  the  luirbour  in  Melbourne? — Xot  more  than  usual. 

What  do  you  call  the  usual  number? — I  should  say  the  number 
was  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

Would  it  bo  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  at  least  a 
bandied? — Possibly  nut  with  coasters. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  a  hundred  including 
coasters? — Taking  the  whole  of  the  fleet. 

SOUK-  of  the  coasters  there,  I  understand,  were  very  large 
vessels? — I  do  not  think  above  KM)  tons. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  that ;  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  were  not  coasters  of  300  tons  ? — There  might  have  been 
intermediate  vessels,  not,  strictly  speaking,  coasters. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  intermediate  "  ? — Vessels  taking  up 
short  voyages. 

•< ilonial  towns  ?     Between  Geelong  and  New  Zealand  ? 
— St  long,  the  outports. 

You  s.iy  the  gold  fever  had  coll  ipaed?— It  had. 

When  was  it  at  its  height?— In  ]*.".!  and  !*.>:.'. 

When  did  it  begin  ? — That  I  know  nothing  about. 

There  was  a  great  want  of  seamen  for  other  vessels  in  IS.'il  and 
was  then-  uot  ? — I  did  not  experience  it. 

Did  you  never  hear  complaints  of   men   deserting  iu  1.1.")  I   and 
-Not  any. 

in  from  the  oil.  in  port? — The  service  in  whii-h 

interested  and   commanded    had  many  vessels,  and   two  or 
three  were  there  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  talk  of  thus-  large  passenger  s!ii|'S  but  the  ordinary 
trading  vessels  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

II ".v  often  were  you  altogether  in  the  year  18.">1  in  Melbourne 
— more  than  twice? — 1'revious  to  IX.'il  .' 

In  the  year  iN.'d.  I  understand  you  were  there  about  a  fort- 
night in  July.  How  often  before  that  had  you  been  there  that 
year- — more  than  once? — Only  once. 

Did  you  go  to  Melbourne  again  that  year? — No. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  when  you  were  there  tlr.it 
' — I  was  not  there  before. 

Mr.  Justice  Mi.i.Lni::  He  had  tj  ejme  to  London  and  go  Ine'i 

Mr.  MoM.uiox:  I  thought  you  had  been  once  before  July  in 
Ix.'it  in  Melbourne? — No. 

You  had  not  been  there  that  year? — \o. 

Your  expti:  .nh'ned  to  thn.se  Hi  or  17  days? — Yes. 

Examined  by  the  CDI-I:I. 

The  Loi:!>  (,'IMKI  Ji  IKK;  V,,,,  Sitv  the  gold  fever  was  not 
going  on,  :md  was  not  raging'?— It  was  not. 

I  think  you  say  you  were  full  both  out  and  home  ?— Both  full 
out  and  full  home. 

Suppoting  application  bad  been   made   to  you  to  take  a 

•."•nth-man.  Inline,  e.onld  you  have  accommodate  1 

him  and  taken  him  home? — I  accommodated  two. 
•  t  year? — That  year,  coming  home. 


Two  gentlemen  coming  home? — They  were  in  a  state  of  distress; 
but  they  were  steerage  passengers. 

Supposing  application  had  been  made  to  you — you  came  away 
on  the  1st  of  August — to  take  a  young  Englishman  home,  who 
had  been  wrecked  and  picked  up,  you  could  have  managed  to 
have  done  it? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

No  application  ever  was  made  to  you  ? — None. 

Is  there  any  place  at  Melbourne  of  public  resort  where  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  trading  in  Melbourne,  and  lying  in  the 
port  of  Melbourne,  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting — any  hetel  where 
they  meet  and  holl  intercourse?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  KILLEY,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  reside,  I  believe,  in  Chapel-street,  Liverpool  ? — I  do. 

Were  you,  until  he  retired  from  business,  a  partner  with  Mr. 
VISING? — I  was. 

And  you  were  a  part  owner  in  the  '  Bella'? — I  was. 

Did  you  superintend  her  building? — I  did. 

Will  you  IK-  good  enough  to  describe  her? — The  'Bella'  was 
a  clipper  and  copper-fastened  ship,  built  with  all  descriptions  of 
wood  that  had  attained  a  high  class.  She  had  a  break  on  her 
quarter-deck  about  40  feet  long  and  '2  feet  in  height.  She  was 
built  of  English  oak,  elm,  and  had  some  pitch  and  pine  in  her 
which  precluded  her  attaining  the  twelve  years  class.  Her  ceiling 
inside  was  pitch  pine,  but  all  her  principal  woods,  the  binding  o'f 
her  upper  and  lower,  was  all  English  and  African  oak  ;  all  high 
class  materials. 

What  were  her  bolts  ? — She  was  copper-fastened  in  the  usual 
mode,  inclusive  of  her  lower  binding.  Her  upper  binding  was 
galvanised  iron  bolts.  She  was  essentially  copper-fastened  as  all 
vessels  are,  inclusive  of  the  lower  binding  streaks. 

What  boats  did  she  carry  ? — Three  ;  a  long  boat,  a  pinnace  I 
call  the  second  boat,  and  a  half  gig. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  gig— is  that  the  captain's  boat  ? 
— Y'es. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Can  you  tell  me  whether  her  long  boat  was 
furnished  with  masts  and  sails  ? — As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me 
I  think  she  was  Jiot'properly  fitted  with  masts  and  sails  at  the  time 
the  vessel  was  built. 

Do  you  know  whether  afterwards,  when  she  went  to  sea  on  her 
last  voyage  whether  it  was  fitted  with  masts  and  sails?— I  cannot 
say. 

The  Loi'.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Were  either  of  the  other  boats— the 
pinnace  and  gig? — I  think  not,  not  at  the  time  the  vessel  was 
completed  in  her  outfit,  at  the  time  of  her  being  built. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose,  if  not  fitted  with  masts  and 
sails  when  she  was  built,  that  they  would  afterwards  get  masts 
and  sails  for  her  ? — It  is  quite  possible  they  might  have  got 
masts  and  sails  tor  her  afterwards. 

My  the  ship's  carpenter? — Yes,  by  the  crew  and  captain. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  it? — Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  can  tell  me— her  draught  of  water  after 

leaving  Liverpool,  Mr.  VISING  told  us,  was  14£  to  15  feet? I 

should  think  that  would  be  about  it ;  she  was  fully  laden ;  that 
would  be  about  her  draught.  I  cannot  say  to  2  or  3  inches. 

What,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ought  to 
be  the;  distance  between  her  water  line  and  the  top  of  the  bul- 
warks?— The  water  line  and  the  covering  board  ? 

Yes? — I  think  about  three  feet,  according  to  her  dimensions 

depth  to  hold. 

We  have  her  dimensions  on  paper,  therefore  I  will  not  trouble 
your  lordships  about  that. 

You,  I  think,  Mr.  KILLEY,  have  had  experience  yourself  of  sea- 
manship?— Yes,  I  have. 

You  can  tell  me,  according  to  ordinary  practice  with  reference 
to  the  sounding  of  the  pump?,  what  would  be  observed  on  board 
the  '  Bella  '  ?—  In  a  tight  ship  like  the  '  Bella'  the  pumps  would 
be  tried  morning  and  evening — sounded. 

U'ould  it  be  possible,  first  of  all,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  ciptain,  for  any  such  quantity  of  water  as  twelve  feet  to°have 
accumulated  in  that  vessel  ? — I  should  think  certainly  not. 

Just  assume  for  one  moment  that  she  had  been  with  her  seams 
exposed.  She  arrived  on  the  loth  March,  and  left  Kio  the  20th 
April.  Assume  the  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  her 
seams  have  opened  so  as  to  have  allowed  twelve  feet  of  water  to 
get  in  in  forty-five  days? — I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

Could  she  have  been  afloat  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  her? 

VVith  twelve  feet  of  water  in  her  I  should  say  she  would  have 
been  unmanageable — water- logged. 

With  what  depth  of  water  in  her  do  you  think  that  would  be 
a  matter  which  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  cap- 
tain?— I  do  not  understand. 

You  say  with  twelve  feet  of  water  she  would  be  absolutely  un- 
manageable ? — Yes. 

(  onld  she  keep  afloat  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  in 
addition  to  her  cargo  ? — I  do  not  think  she  could.  I  think  she 
would  be  in  the  act  of  sinking. 

At  all  events  that  quantity  of  water  could  not  have  accumu- 
lated without  being  long  before  being  discovered  ?— Certainly 
not. 

Just  assume  now  for  a  moment  the  captain  to  have  discovered 
that  she  Uad  so  much  water  in  her  that  her  foundering  was  a 
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matter  of  certainty  pretty  nearly.  What  would  be  the  captain's 
"first  course? — To  clear  away  the  boats  at  once. 

And  lower  them  ?— And  lower  them.     Get  them  into  the  water. 

That  done? — Provision  tlii'in. 

And  how  would  the  boats  have  lir.  n  u,vu|.iril  in  the  i>n>|MT 
course '! — If  tin-re  were  two  boats  they  would  naturally  divide 
the  officers  and  crew  between  the  two  boats. 

Who  would  take  command  of  the  one,  and  who  the  other? — 
Tho  larger  boat  the  captain. 

And  the  other? — The  chief  officer,  and  distribute  them  !»•! \vrm 
tln>  two  boats. 

If  there  was  a  passenger  on  board? — He  would  go  with  the 
captain. 

Would  the  provisions  be  distributed  between  the  two  boats? — 
Certainly. 

The  LORD  I'IIIKI  JISTH  i: :  You  would  not  put  all  the  pro- 
visions, or  all  the  water,  in  one  boat? — No,  I  think  not,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
long  experience,  such  ;i  thing  as  two  boats  lowered,  and  all  the 
provisions  put  in  one,  and  directions  to  the  other  to  follow  ? — 
Never  ;  the  two  boats  would  keep  together. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  keep  together  as  long  as  they 
could?— Yes. 

Still,  their  provisions  would  be  distributed  as  fairly  as  they 
could  be  ? — Yes ;  because  the  chances  are  that  they  would  get 
separated,  and  one  would  starve,  and  the  other  would  have  pro- 
visions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  the  account  which  the 
Defendant  gave  of  the  mode  in  which  this  'Bella'  foundered. 
You  read  the  account  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  read  the  account. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.V:  Where  did  he  read  it,  Mr.  HAWKINS? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Where  did  you  read  it? — 1  really 
cannot  say,  my  lord. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  all  depends  where  he  read  it. 

The  WITNESS  :  1  saw  some  account  of  it  somewhere.  I  really 
cannot  charge  my  memory  where  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  have  got  the  fact. 

You  know  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  in  'LLOYD'S 
List '  ?  You  have  seen  that  and  read  that  often,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  have. 

Do  you,  from  the  fact  of  the  cabin  furniture  being  found,  form 
any  judgment  at  all  as  to  how  the  vessel  came  to  sink  or  to 
founder? — I  formed  an  opinion  from  the  first,  which  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  alter. 

What  was  your  opinion  ? — That  she  went  down  in  one  of  the 
heavy  squalls  on  the  coast  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  and 
that  these  articles  floated  away  from  her.  In  the  struggles  of 
the  sinking  ship,  the  boat  must  have  been  wenched  from  her 
fastenings,  and  any  drawers  or  bedding — they  often  are  on  deck 


— that  might  have  been  on  board,  and  straw  mattresses,  beds, 
and  water  casks,  would  tloat  away  from  the  sinking  ship.  That 
is  my  theory  of  it. 

wreuelieil  from  her  fastenings? — Yes,  in  the  stns 
of  the  ship  going  down. 

Tli.'  l,ni:i)  CIIIKI   .liMin;:   Vmi  think  the  articles  of  bedding, 
and  so  forth,  would  have   been   on   deck? — I  do.     Sailors  often 
.sleep  mi  deck,  and  the  bedding  lies  about  the  deck,  or  anywli 
in  tin-  hot  weather. 

Mr.  IIu\kixs:  We  have  got  the  crew  I!,  t.  I  see  there  is  no 
such  name  a-;  l'i:i  I'.l.i  s  in  it? — No. 

Did  you  know  any  man  of  that  name? — 1  did  not. 

Having  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Bella' — I  will  not  trouble  you 

to  gi>  through  tin-  details  of  that;  we  have  already  got  them  imm 

Mr.  VININU,  I    believe;  we  know  the   insurance   was  paid,  and 

from  that  time  until  ISii7,  or  beginning  of   ISliS,   it  was  ne\er 

(1  there  was  any  saving  of  anybody? — Never  once. 

As  far  as  you  know,  all  the  arrears  of  wages  were  paid  to  tin- 
relatives  of  the  seamen  ? — They  were  paid. 

In  February,  18(!7,  did  you  receive  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  HorKixs 
(handing  a  letter  to  the  Witness)? — This  letter  is  in  answer  to 
one  that  I  wrote. 

To  one  written  by  you  ? — Yes. 

You  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Defendant,  who  alleged 
that  he,  had  been  saved  ? — I  did. 

And  you  put  yourself  into  communication  then  with  Mr.  !I»r- 
K  i  NS  ? — I  did. 

I  believe  the  object  was  to  know  something,  if  you  could, 
about  a  relative ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

A  relative  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

A  cousin,  who  was  an  apprentice  on  board  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  gentleman's  name  EVANS? — His  name  was  RICHARD 
KVAXS. 

Having  heard  the  statement,  that  the  Defendant  said  he  was 
saved,  you  wanted  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  tidings  of 
EVANS?— I  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  propose  to  read  that  letter. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  How  is  this  gentleman's  private  inquiry  to  Mr. 
HOPKINS  about  his  relative  admissible? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  Defendant  is  cross-examined  as  to  this  at 
page  1102,  and  page  1439.  That  perhaps  is  the  page  where  this 
more  particularly  occurs.  "  You  told  me  you  knew  Mr.  HOPKINS 
was  in  communication  with  Messrs.  VINING  ? "  (That  is  the 
question.)  "  Yes.  Q.  Did  he  not  consult  you  as  to  what 
answer  he  should  return  ? — I  should  think  the  probability  is  that 
he  did.  Q.  So  I  should  think  too.  Did  not  you  give  him  such 
particulars  as  you  could,  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated 
to  Messrs.  VINING  ? — Very  likely;  yes.  Q.  Have  you  any  doubt 
in  the  world  that  you  did  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  about  it,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it."  Then  it  goes  on. 


EXTRACT  FROM   THE 


'CREW  BOOK"    KEPT  AT   THE  BRITISH  CONSULATE    OF  RIO   DE    JANEIRO, 
MAY  1853  TO  MARCH  1854. 


(CREW    HOOK    OF    THE     'BELLA'     AS   SHE   LEFT    RIO    JANEIRO,   APHIL    20rn,   18.54.) 
Ship   '  Delhi,'   of  Liverpool,  ;{.*!,  18,  1.    Entered  from  Liverpool,  March  16th,  1854.    Cleared  for  New  York  on  April  15tb,  Is:,  I. 


No. 

Names. 

Hatiux'x. 

NTo.  of  Regis- 
ter Ticket. 

Hospital 
OrJi>r. 

Ex 

Hospital 

Impri- 
sonment 
Order. 

Release. 

Discharge 
in  Rio. 

Shipment  in 
Rio. 

From  what  Vessel. 

Remarks. 

1 

a 

3 
4 

I 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 

u 
It 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

JOHN  KIRK  KIT 
WILLIAM  S.   DOUGLAS 
.IcillN  SHEA  US 
RICHARD  EVANS 
JOHN  ROUUUEDOE 
.MAGNUS  HENDERSON 
THOMAS  WHITE 
JOHN  BOYD 

WILLIAM  DOBNEB 
TOBIAS  DRESSER 
JOHN  SMITH 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 

WILLIAM  DEVEEEUX 
THOMAS  WADHAM 
JOHN  WEATHEBALL 

JOHN  CiiRMACK 
WILLIAM   HAUN'iro.VI 
UEORUE  BEATON 
GEORGE  CROKI.K 

WILLIAM  PAHDEW 
HENRY  LUKE 
WILLIAM  DOWN 
JON1  O.  HONOU 
WILHELM  CABOC 

Muster 
Mate 
Carpenter 
Boatswain 
Steward 
Cook 
Seaman 

Apprentice 

St'iiuiiin 

Borntiolm 

Uelsinor 

— 

— 

~~ 

~~ 

Deserted 
Deserted 

Deserted 
Deserted 

17th  April 
1854 

IVscrted 

Apprehended 
and  sent  on 
board  19th 

17th  April  IS.Vl 
ISMli     .,         „ 

'0.  Wright,'  ISalli- 
morp. 
1  Susqueannah,'  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
'  Resolution,'    New- 
castle. 
•W.  11.  Kil.by.'Hul- 
timore. 
•Tmrka,'      Russian 
bark. 

Reported  Huh. 
Reported     absent     17th 
April. 

Reported     absent     15th 
April. 

shipped  in"'  11.  Winch.' 

Reported     absent     K.ih 
April,  shipped  ill    •  U. 
Winch.' 
Reported    19th. 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

A  correct  extract.    THOMAS  HOLLOCOMB,  Acting  British  Consul,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  22nd,  1867. 
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Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Was  he  stopping  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Stopping  at  Mr.  HOPKINS'. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  The  letter  is—"  Alresford,  10th  February,  1867. 
I  -will  most  gladly  give  you  all  the  information  "  -  • 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Surely,  if  I  am  stopping  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
that  does  not  make  me  responsible  for  all  the  letters. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  give  him,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  being  communicated,  the  communication. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  that  appears.  I  thought  the  Defendant  said 
he  did  not  remember. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Did  he  not  consult  you  as  to 
what  answer  he  should  return?  —  I  should  think  the  probability 
is  that  he  did.  Q.  So  I  should  think  too.  Did  not  you  give  him 
such  particulars  as  you  could  for  the  purpose  of  .being  communi- 
cated to  Messrs.  VISING?  —  Very  likely;  yes.  Have  you  any 
doubt  in  the  world  that  you  did  ?  —  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  but 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  next  question  goes  further  —  "Did  you 
tell  Mr.  HOPKINS  at  that  time  that  the  persons  you  recollected  as 
being  in  the  same  boat  with  you  after  the  wreck  were  SHEERS, 
WILLIAMS,  DOBBIN,  PEBBLES,  YANKEE,  and  a  young  man  known 
as  YORKY  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  think  so." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  all  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  communicated  to  Mr.  VISING. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  addressed  by  Mr.  HOPKINS  to  Mr.  KILLEY. 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  to  Mr.  KILLEY.) 

"  Alresford 
"  10th  Febry  isu'7. 

"DEAR  SIR,  —  I  will  most  gladly  give  you  all  the  information  I  can 
in  reply  to  your  note  of  inquiry  and  as  Sir  ROGER  CHARLES  TICII- 
BOKNE  is  at  present  a  guest  in  my  House  I  am  enabled  to  do  so. 

'•  The  wreck  of  the  'Bella'  took  place  four  days  after  the  ship 
sailed  from  Rio  ;  in  this  time  Sir  ROGER  could  not  of    course  be 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  crew  and  can  only  speak  of 
those  who  were  in  the  same  boat  with  him  after  the  wreck.     He 
names  the  following  (you  must  of  course  make  allowance  for  my 
spelling  the  names)  :  — 
'  SHEERS 
'  WILLIAMS 
'  DOBBIN 

1  PEBBLES  —  ^d  mate  and  carpenter 
'  YANKEE  (nickname  —  an  American) 
'  A  native  of  Valparaiso 
'A  young  man  who  was  known  as   '  YOIIKY  '   a  nickname 

as  he  was  a  Yorkshireman  —  aged  about  l(i  or  17. 
'•  There  was  also  another  man  whose  name  Sir  ROGER  does  not 
remember—*  man  about  30  years  of  age.  Sir  ROGER  does  not 
remember  the  name  of  EVANS  at  all.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
'  Osprey  '  at  Melbourne,  Sir  ROOEII  went  on  shore  with  the  captain 
and  returned  to  sleep  on  the  boat  —  the  next  day  he  again  went 
ashore  and  tried  to  get  a  passage  to  England  and  failed—  he  slept 
that  night  on  board—  all  this  time  the  men  named  (who  had 
worked  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship)  still  remained  in  the  ship- 
Sir  I;.>OEI:  went  ashore  the  next  day  and  whilst  admiring  -«!,,„. 
horses,  in  a  horse  market,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  owner 
a  Mr.  \\.  FOMI.I:.  who,  inquiring  M  to  hi.s  knowledge  of  horses' 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  service  to  go  with  him  to  Gippsland— 
this  .Sir  ROOKS  accepted  and  slept  that  night  at  Mrs  HICKKY'S 
hut.  1  the  Rockltrarrf]  Castle  Klizth.  Street,  Melbourne  and  at 
daylight  the  next  day  started  with  Mr.  FOSTER  for  Gippsland— 
not  even  seeing  and  taking  leave  of  the  Captain  before  he  left 
I  give  you  these  minute  particulars  that  you  may  see  how  it  was 
Sir  ROGEI:  saw  and  knew  no  more  of  the  persons  named  who 
escaped  with  him  in  the  boat.  People  were  wild  as  to  the  'Gold 
diggings  at  the  time  the  '  Osprcy  '  arrived  at  Melbourne  How 
glad  I  should  be  to  give  you  such  tidings  as  would  bring  comfort 
to  the  mother  of  EVANS,  and  rest  assured  it  would  be  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  Sir  ROGER  could  ho  give  more  information 
that  would  enable  you  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further. 

"  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  again  and  again  I  am 
most  anxious  to  show  you  I  fully  reciprocate  the  kind  considera- 
tion with  which  you  treated  my  application  to  you  :n  1854. 

"  I  am  Dear  Sir 

"Yours  truly, 

"  vv  •  KlLLKV-  Ea(l-  EDWARD  HOPKINS." 

That  is  on  the  10th   February.     On  the  18th  February  Mr 

louiKS  put  himself  into  communication  with  you  Mr  KILLEY? 

—  \<\o  not  remember  Mr.  HOLMES  putting  himself  in  communi- 

18th  February,  18C7  ?-I  do  not  remember  that  ;  I  must  have 
I  or^*ottCD  it, 

I  will  show  you  the  letter,  that  will  refresh  your  memory 
(handing  a  letter  to  the  witness).  You  will  find  it  is  addressed 
to  you  and  signed  by  Mr.  HOLMES?—  Yes. 

There  are  the  letters  (handing  another  letter  to  witness)  ?—  Yes 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  first  letter  is— 

(Mr.  HOLMES  to  Mr.  KII.LEY.) 

H:>  Poultry  London  E.C.  ]«  Feby  1SC.7 


..  . 

"  1),EA';  tor-X*'*0*™*  of  Alresford  has  handedto  • 

the  solicitor  for  Sir  ROGER  TIO.IBO.W,:  your  letter  of  the  Htl   in 

"  The  object  of  my  writing  is  to  ask  if  you  wiU  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  the  five  men  belonging  to   !e  ! 


'  Bella '  who  sailed  in  her  from  Liverpool  but  left  at  Rio,  and 
also  of  those  who  were  substituted  for  them.  If  you  could  give 
me  particulars  of  the  ages  and  birthplace  of  these  latter  it  would 
be  very  useful.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  HOLMES. 

"  W.  KILLEY  Esq.  18  Chapel  St.  Liverpool." 

Then  the  27th  April,  also  from  Mr.  HOLMES  to  Mr.  KILLEY. 
(Mr.  HOLMES  to  Mr.  KILLEY.) 
"  -2o,  Poultry  London  E.C.  27th  April  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — 1  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  letter  of 
yesterday  respecting  the  3  boats  carried  by  the  '  liella.'  Sir  ROGER 
|  TICHBORNE  stated  to  myself  and  others  last  January  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  vessel  foundering,  that  there  were  3  boats. 
One,  the  long  boat,  carried  between  the  masts  which  was  launched 
from  the  yards,  with  the  Captain  and  part  of  the  Crew.  A  small 
boat  carried  upon  one  quarter,  but  which  was  stove  in  .the 
previous  night,  and  a  third  Bo.it,  let  down  from  the  davits  on 
the  other  quarter,  and  into  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Crew  got. 

"Your  lett"r  is  most  important  because  it  corroborates  a 
material  part  of  the  history,  and  is  the  first  piece  of  evidence  I 
have  had  of  the  exact  number  of  the  Boats,  except  the  statement 
of  Sir  ROGER  himself. 

"  Which  is  the  larger  boat  of  the  two  the  Pinnace  or  the 
Cutter.  1  am  Yours  truly,  JOHN  HOLMES. 

"  W.  KILLEY  Esq.  Liverpool." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  are  the  number  of  boats  with 
a  merchant  vessel  of  that  size,  about  400  tons? — Three  boats. 

That  is  the  usual  number? — Long  boat;  pinnace,  sometimes 
called  cutter  ;  gig,  sometimes,  if  not  sharp  or  a  great  length,  that 
may  be  called  a  jolly  boat. 

Is  that  what  is  called  the  gig  ? — Yes. 

Generally  speaking  the  jolly  boat  is  a  crew's  boat  in  a  man-of- 
war  ? — Not  in  the  merchant  service ;  it  is  a  term  not  much  used 
in  the  merchant  service. 

The  gig  is  the  captain's  boat,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

1  suppose  if  there  had  been  a  mast  and  sail  in  the  long  boat,  it 
would  appear  among  the  list  of  the  ship's  equipments?—! 
think  so. 

And  would  have  to  be  paid  for  ? — Yes. 

According  to  your  impression  there  never  was  either  mast  or 
sail  in  the  long  boat  ? — As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  there 
was  not. 

Ships  do  founder  at  sea  unfortunately  ? — They  do. 

They  spring  leaks,  and  go  down  very  soon  after  the  leak  is 
i  discovered? — Yes. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  leak  will  be  the  calamity  of  sinking? 
— Yes. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  hours  ;  sometimes  three  or  four  days? 
— It  all  depends  on  circumstances. 

I  suppose  you  have  known  ships  to  go  down  in  three  or  four 
hours  ? — With  collisions,  yes. 

Never  by  springing  a  considerable  leak? — In  a  gale  of  wind  • 
heavy  weather  ;  sometimes  vessels  do  spring  a  leak,  and  they  have 
to  abandon  them. 

Very  rapidly,  I  suppose,  to  save  their  lives  ? — Yes. 

All  depends  on  circumstances? — Ye.s. 

There  can  be  no  general  rule  laid  down  about  it? No. 

Are  you  able  to  say  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  this  ship 
was  provided  with  hammocks  for  sailors  ?— No,  I  think  not.  The 
crew  slept  on  the  forecastle  in  bunks. 

How  would  the  bunks  be  furnished— with  a  blanket— sometimes 
lying  over  the  bunk?— Furnished  with  sailors  bringing  their  own 
i  mattresses,  and  putting  them  in  the  bunks. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  in  any  well-appointed  ship  sailors  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  mattresses  up  on  the  deck,  and  lie  about 
on  the  deck?— Sailors  do  occasionally  bring  their  mattresses  up 
and  sleep  on  deck  at  night  when  the  forecastle  is  very  hot 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  chest  of  drawers  was  it  a 
large  or  small  size,  or  what? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  never  see  the  furniture  of  the  ship  ?— Yes,  but  I  do 
not  remember  this  chest  of  drawers ;  there  was  a  chest  of  drawers 
in  the  captain's  room. 

Is  that  a  loose  article  of  furniture  or  fastened  on  ?— As  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me  a  loose  article. 

Was  it  a  large  one  or  a  small  one?— I  cannot  say  I  am  sure 
It  would  not  be  very  large,  she  was  not  a  very  large  vessel  •  the 
j  captain's  room  was  not  very  large. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  chest  of  drawers  brought  up  out  of  the  cabin 
and  put  on  deck? — I  cannot  say  I  have. 

What  would  you  say  to  a  ship  where  the  mattresses  were  on 
deck  and  a  chest  of  drawers  brought  up  on  deck.  Would  you 
call  that  a  properly  appointed  or  regulated  ship  ?— I  cannot  say 
think  it  is  quite  possible  a  solitary  mattress  may  be  brought  up 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  brought  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck  to 
make  more  room.  That  is  how  I  can  account  for  it. 

Several  pieces  of  the  vessel's  cabin  would  not  be  broutrht  on 
deck  ? — No. 

From  the  fact  of  several  pieces  of  the  vessel's  cabin  floating  on 
the  sea,  do  you  not  come  to  the  conclusion  the  ship  must  have 
been  broken  up?— I  cannot  say  how  that  occurred. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  at  all  how  several  pieces 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  I/STICK  :  Where  does  that  appear— in  LLOYD'S 
account  ? 
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Dr.  Ki  Nl'.M.Y  :   Yes,  my 

:   Several  pieces  of  the  vessel's  i-;il,in  ? 
Dr.  Ki  STU.Y  :  Several  pieces  of  tin-  ibin. 

The  WIINKS--:   Tin-  only  \v;iy  I  can    account  for   that   was  (lie 
•  !1  panelled  inside,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  panelling 
of  tlio  bulwarks  or  l.,n-  I, oat,  or  galley  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  some  of  tlic  captain's  tittinus. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.Y:  This  was  Captain  HOPKINS  of  the-  Kent.'  I 
suppose  lie  knew  his  business  ? —  Yes.  1  cannot  account  for  it  in 
any  other  way. 

Supposing  the  'Bella'  went  down  1,-idcn  with  coffee,  how  soon 
would  she  break  up? — That  I  cannot 

Can  you  i;ivc  me  no  idea '.; — I  think  she  would  go  down  bodily. 
She  would  break  up  bodily,  I  suppose? — I  cannot 


been  heard    ,,t   since;    but    a    report    ivaeli.  d    England   to 

it  a  portion  of   the  crew  and    p 

«f    that     name    Wa«    p  irked     up     by    a    vessel     bound    to 

tralia— Melbourne,    it    is   believed.       It   is    not    known    v. 

B  ClIARLES    TICHI:OI:\K   was  amount  the    di 

1.       He   would  at   the    present     time    be 

:  is  of  a  delicate  constitution,  rather  tall,  with  very 
li^'ht  brown  hair,  and  blue  ryes.  .Mr.  Tirnuoi:xi:  is  the  son  ,,fsjr 
•I  mi  -  TlCHBOKHX,  Hart.,  ll(,w  deceased,  and  is  lieir  to  all  his  68- 

I  lie   advertiser  is  instructed   to    state   that  a   most    ', 
reward  will  be  given  for  any  information  that  may  definitely  point 
out  his  fate.      (I, -nil .„  j,,  a  position  to  refer  to  shipping  r 

able  to  find  some  record  of  thesavii 

persons  from  '  l,-i  Bella.'  and  a  very,  careful  search,  if  with  ; 
eessful  result,  will  amply  repay  any  one  who  will  take  tile  1 

to  investigate  tl attcr.     All  replies  to  be  addressed  in  Mr. 


\'.\  imined  by  the  ( '. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  Jusncx :  Suppose  there  was  time,  would  it  be  •  ,.  

the  ordinary  eon, -se  of  things,  il '  tl.ecrew  were  betakta*  themselves      ** w  £onth  W^le. 

'  The    ' 


to  the  boats — would  then'   be  any  difficulty  in   getting  a  spar  and 
pelting  some  sail  and  masts  into  those  boats? — With  the  vessel 

•ing  '! 

Suppose  the  vessel  foundering',  and  there  is  time  to  put  provi- 
sion, and  ship's  compass  and  charts,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling  on 
board  the  boats,  would  there  also  be  time  to  get  a  spar  and  sail — 
to  rig  a  mast  and  sail  ? — There  would  be. 

1  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  a  very  gn  at  ad>.an- 
tage  to  the  crew  thus  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats,  instead  of 
pulling  against  the  sea  to  have  mast  and  sails  by  which  they  could 
navigate  the  boat? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  KALSTOX  SIIEDDEX   KAI.STOX,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

Are  you  one  of  the  junior  assistants  in  the  Piinted  Book 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  ? — Senior  assistant. 

1  believe  that^department  has  the  custody  of  almost  all  news- 
papers publishes  ill  this  country  and  in  the  colonies,  has  it  not? 
—  Yes. 

Do  you  produce  in  the  first  place  the  'Times'  newspaper  of  the 
date  of  the  14th  of  May,  !•%:!.  Have  you  got  that  here? — I 
have. 

Will  you  produce  that,  if  you  please  (the  Witness  produced  a 
volume  of  the  'Times').  Willyou  turn  to  May  the  1  Hh,  isi;;i.  My 
lord,  I  can  hand  up  a  copy  of  the  '  Times,'  -which  I  happen  to  have 


of  that  date,  which  contains  the  three  advertisements  I  am  going    pearcd  in  the  •  Argus.' 

+  n       rtull       ,<  + t  ,.,,*;,,  i  i       tn  /"P/i      +lw.    "\\TIfrv  j-,n.T\  'XVill       ,.     .,,       1~,»1,       .   J.    il frili»     T    Tll'li     t  '  1  I  t  17  I1      Tl-C 


LORD  CHIEF  .Irsurr,:  The  nai f  the  ship  was  not  -I/t 

Bella.'  but  the  '  Bella.'  l.ady  Tii'mioiiNr  put  it  into  French. 

A  JUROR:    With  "  light  brown  hair." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  washer  description  of  him  in 
her  letter  to  Mr.  Cl'lill  I  -rilied  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant   I'AI:I:Y  :   ••  1,'ather  tall." 

The.  LOI;I,  Ciin:i  ,)i.sin  i::  »  82  years  of  age,"  whereas  \^ 

have  been  :!ii. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PAEBT :  Kow,  I  think  you  also  produce  a  tile  of 

the  '  Argus'  newspaper  ?— I  do  (the  Witness  produced  a  volume). 

Published  at  Melbourne? — Yes. 

^  You  have  Kot  two  volumes  of  the  file  of  that  paper  there,  called 
Xo.  1  and  No.  •> — are   they   bound  together? — This  voluim 
tains  from  May  to  August,  IxVI. 

Will  you  produce  that  and  put  it  at  the  side  there  ?  I  pro- 
pose to  call  a  witness  to  refer  to  that  paper. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   What  is  the  date  of  the  Melb 
one  ?     Mr.  CIT.ITT  was  living  at  Sydney. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  lam  not  sure  this  paper  contains  any 
advertisement.  It  is  with  reference  to  ships,  and  1  propose  to 
call  another  witness  following  this  gentleman  to  speak  to  this 
paper. 

The  Lor.D  CHIEF  Jrsnu: :  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  what 
date  the   advertisement  about  ROUER   CHARLES  TICIII-.ORXE  was 
inserted  in  the  Melbourne  paper  ? 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY :  I  do  not  think  any  advertisement  ap- 


to  call  attention  to.  (To  the  Witness) — Will  you  look  at  the 
second  column  of  the  advertising  part  of  the  '  Times  ' — the  supple- 
ment. Y'ou  have  got  that  before  you  ? — Yes,  J  have. 

There  are  three  advertisements,  are  there  riot  ?  one  in  English, 
one  iu  French,  and  one  in  Spanish? — Yes. 

Would  you  read  the  English  one,  if  you  please?  — ••  If  anybody 
can  give  any  clue  of  RO<;ER  CHARLES  TUMIIIORXE,  .-.ml  if  there  are 
any  survivors  of  'La  Bella,'  they  are  requested  to  let  L.  T.  know 
of  them,  at  1,  Nottingham-place;  Regent's  Park.  A  handsome 
reward  is  promised  for  any  well-authenticated  particulars." 

Mr.  Justice  MKLI.OU:  What  is  the  date  of  that?— 14th  May, 
1863. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  others  are  translations. 
The  LOUD  CHILI-  JUSTICE:  The  Spanish  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion, which  the  other  two  do  not  ;  because  it  mentions  the  fact 
of  '  La  Bella  '  having  sailed  from  Kio  Janeiro  on  the  20th  April, 
1854,  with  a  destination  of  New  York ;  and  it  states  Sir  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  was  on  board  the  said  ship  ;  which  is  not  stated  in  the 
others. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  We  had  better  have  a  copy  of  the  three 
advertisements  on  the  notes  in  some  way. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes ;  and  you  had  better  have  that 
Spanish  one  translated. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  You  are  a  linguist;  you  can  translate  it 
for  us  now? — 1  do  not  profess  any  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish 
language. 

Look  at  it  and  see  if  you  can. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  had  better  be  properly  done. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Then  the  next  paper!  will  ask  you  for  is 
a  paper  called  the  'Empire,'  published  at  Sydney,  in  New  South 
Walts.     From  May  to  August,  18iJ.J? — Yes.     (A  large  volume 
was  produced.) 

Now,  will  you  look  at  Xo.  l:;ii.">,  page  1,  column  5? — AVill  you 
give  me  the- date? 

What  is  the  name  of  I  lie  paper? — The  '  Empire':  Sydney. 
Mhat  is  the  name  of  the  paper? — Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the 
date  instead  of  the  number? 
July  -Jlith,  lsi;.->?— Yes. 

Have  you  before  you   an  advertisement  there,  beginning.  "  A 
handsome  rew.nd  will  be  given  to  any  person."     lias  your  atten- 
tion been  called  to  it? — No,  it  has  not. 
It  is  page  1,  column  5? — i  '  I. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  us,  as  you  have  it  be- 
fore you  ? 

The  WITXKSS  : 

(Extract  from  the    'Empire':   Sydney,  .Inly   L'Oth,  !*('">.) 

'•  A  handsome  reward   will  be   given    to  any   person   who   can 

furnish    such    information    as    will     discover    the   fate    of    Km;]  i: 

CHARLES  TlCHBORNS.      lie  sailed    from    the   pint   of    Kio   Janeiro 

on   the  20th  of    April,   ISM    in    the  s-hip   'La   Bella,'  and  has 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE :  It  did  in  some  Melbourne  paper  ;  it 
may  not  have  been  the  '  Argus.'  As  you  were  on  the  subject  of 
the  advertisements  I  thought  you  could  have  given  it  us.  If  I 
recollect  right,  I  think  the  Defendant  said  it  was  from  a  Mel- 
bourne paper  he  first  got  the  advertisement.  SI.ATF.,  the  Hamp- 
shire man,  brought,  back  the  paper  from  .Melbourne;  if  so,  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  the  date  of  that  advertisement  was. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  This  paper  is  not  produced  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  should  have  some  paper,  that 
is,  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that  it  was  a  Melbourne  paper 
in  which  the  Defendant  tirst  saw  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  T.UI.OR  (Juror):  The  •  Sydney  Herald,'  I  think,  my  lord.* 
The   LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:    What  does   he  say  about  it,  which 
paper  did  he  see  it  in.     SLATE  brought  him  the  paper  from  some- 
where, whether  from  Sydney  or  Melbourne  I  will  not  undert 
to  say. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  In  the  Defendant's  cross-examination  there  is 
this—"  When  did  you  first  hear  or  see  of  any  advertisement   by 
your  mother  for  you  ? — In  18GO,  I  think.     In  isGii  ? — I  n 
it  was  after  I  left  Iltocaxs's.     After  you  left  HIGGINS'S? — ^ 
that  is  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  circumstance  which  1  remember. 
How  came  you  to  see  any  advertisement? — Well  it  was  shown  to 
me  by  a  very  great  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  Hampshire  man.    A 
paper  containing  it  was  shown  to  me." 

The  Loun  CHIEF  J  USTICI-:  :  Then  he  says  where  SLATE  had  Km. 
and  he  had  brought  him  a  paper. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Upon  his  return  from  Melbourne,  "  Will  you 
mention  the  name  first? — RICHARD  SLATE.  Now  you  were  v'oing 
to  add  something  else? — I  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Melbourne 
with  some  cattle  for  Mr.  Hniuixs's  brother-in-law." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  a  Melbourne  paper,   S 
brings  it  back. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  hand  it 
op  to  your  lordships.  This  witness  does  not  produce  it.  It  is 
dated  August  5th,  isii.'i,  it  is  the  'Sydney  Morning  Herald,'  and 
contains  that  very  advertisement  your  lordship  alludes  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JI'STICK  :  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  first  of  it? 
Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  That  is  the  first  I  K 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  This  gentleman  would  have  a  file  of 
the  Melbourne  papers  in  his  custody,  just  as  he  has  a  file  of  these 
other  papers,  and  he  could  look  and  see  what  was  the  earliest 
date  this  advertisement  appeared. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Xow  allow  me  to  ask  yon.  have  you  any 
more  Melbourne  papers  at  the  British  Museum  ? — I  could  not  un- 
dertake to  say,  I  was  merely  asked  to  bring  some  papeis. 

Mr.  Justice  MF.I.I.OR  :  Look  at  pige  77i',  after  the  words,  "  If 
there  is  any  difference  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  (JIFFARD,  of  course." 


*  Mr.  TAI  t.oit,  it  f 


knew  a  good  deal. 
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"  Melbourne,  4th  of  August,  1865.  A  handsome  reward  will  he 
given." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  may  have  been  that  is  the  date  of 
the  advertisement,  and  it  is  in  the  paper  of  the  5th. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  It  appears  in  the  paper  of  the  5th. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  lie  wrote  on  the  4th,  yet  that  can- 
not be  the  case,  because  he  sent  it  all  the  way  from  Sydney. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  At  page  771  there  is  this,  "  The  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  '  Upon  his  return  from  Melbourne,  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  paper  which  he  brought  with  him.'— The  CLAIMANT  : 
In  a  paper  which  he  brought  with  him,  in  fact,  he  pointed  it 
out  to  me.  I  suppose  he  heard  me  mention  Hampshire. — The 
LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  I  saw  it  three  times  in  that  book.  — 
Mr.  tiii'FARD  :  Hampshire,  England,  occurs  three  times  in  the  book, 
at  least  one  is  Hampshire,  Eng. — The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  : 
Eng. ;  and  then  there  is  a  piece  torn  off  or  cut  off. — Mr.  GIFF- 
ARTJ  :  No,  my  lord,  I  think  the  word  is  not  finished. — The  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  it  evidently  means  England,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Have  you  files  of  the  'Sydney  Morning 
Herald  '? — I  was  not  asked. 

Have  you  any  Melbourne  papers,  'The  Age'  or  'Herald 'of 
Melbourne? — 1  .-1111  not  aware. 

Have  you  looked  for  any  other  besides  this  particular  paper, 
the  •  Argus  '  ? — I  looked  to  see  what  there  was. 


Did  you  find  any  others  in  the  room  where  the  papers  wero 
kept? — I  think  that  those  which  were  brought  were  nearly  all 
that  we  had  of  that  period. 

All  you  had? — I  believe  so.  I  have  not  charge  of  the  newr- 
papers.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  positively. 

You  have  not  complete  copies  of  the  colonial  papers,  I  believe  ? 
— No. 

You  have  only  now  and  then  odd  numbers  ? — Sometimes  they 
are  merely  odd  numbers. 

"Whatever  you  have  deposited  with  you,  you  immediately  have 
bound  and  filed  regularly  ? — It  should  be  done — -yes. 

Can  you  say  positively  whether  you  have  any  other  papers  at 
the  Museum  you  could  bring  here  ? — I  could  not  s.iy  positively 
without  making  special  investigation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  the  gentleman  from  the 
Treasury ;  you  were  requested  to  bring  all  the  Melbourne  papers 
you  had  at  that  time  ? — I  merely  was  requested  to  bring  certain 
specified  papers  which  I  have  brought. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  have  no  question  to  ask  you. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty 
about  photographing  the  signature  to  the  will.  They  say  it  <•  \\\- 
not  be  done  without  formal  application  to  the  judge  of  the  1'inKaie 
Court.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  worth  while.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  I  think. 


THE    BRITISH     MI'SKl'M. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  if  it  is.  AVe  have  the  original 
in;  itself.  When  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  handwriting, 
it  will  Ije  a  moat  important  signature. 

Tin-  LOP.II  CIIIKI  JUSTICE  :  \Ve  must  have  that  will  here  when- 
ever the  time  comes  for  comparing  signatures,  because  Unit  is  the 
Only  instance  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  .liiilicc  MI.U.OI:  :  There  is  one  other. 

The  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Tins  is  by  far  the  better  signature  of 
the  two ;  there  are  only  two  instances  in  which  he  ever  used 
EB  CHARLES  TlCHBORHX,"  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  after  the 
time  he  left  school. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  We  must  have  the  will  here  when  it  is 
wanted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Certainly  it  must  be  ;  it  is  most  essential. 

(The  following  advertisements  from  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  May 
Hlli,  18(i:;,  were  handed  in.) 

"  If  anybody  can  give  any  clue  of  KIM.I.R  (  n  >.;  i  i  j  TUJHIIORSE, 

and  if  there  are  any  survivors  of  '  La  Bella,'  they  are  requested 

L.  T.  know  of  them,   at  1,   Nottingham-place,   Regent's 

Park.     A  handsome  reward  is  promised  for  any  well-anthcnticater] 

particulars." 


"  On  prie  les  personnes  qui  pourraient  donner  des 
ments  sur  ROI;I;I:  CHARM:  TICIIUOI;NK,  qui  s'est  embarqiic  sur  le 
vaisseau  '  La  Bella,'  le  L'O  Avril,  Itt.Vt,  de  see  addresser  a  L.  T.,  1, 
Nottingham-place,  Regent's  Park,  Londres.  Une  recompense  est 
promise  pour  tous  renseignements  authentiques." 

"  Indicaciiiii  Kobrc  el  vagel  '  Ln  Bella.'  Cualquiera  pei..on.i 
que  haya  descubierto  d  descubre  en  adelante,  algunas  noticias 
sobre  el  vagel  '  La  Bella,'  que  sal  id  del  Uio  Janeiro  el  20  Abril, 
1M.M,  con  destino  a  Nueva  York,  d  sepa  algo  de  Sir  U<»;KR 
CHARLES  TICIIHORNE,  que  estaba  a  bordu  del  dieho  burco  tenga  hi 
bunil.-iil  de  dar  informed  ;i  L.  T,  1,  Nottingham- place,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  A  cuyo  favor  le  quedaraii  may  reconocidos 
sus  humildes  servidores." 


Mr.  IlKNtlY  DUDLEY  COOPER,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY. 
Where  do  you  reside  now? — Southall. 

Do  you  follow  any  profession  or  occupation  now? — I  am  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Estate  Department  of  Messrs.  (liLLAN, 
Oxford-street. 

Were  you  at  one  period  of  your  life  at  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 
Was  that,  from  !«.',:;  to  1857?— Yet, 
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Then  were  you  engiged  as  a  reporter  upon  the  'Argus'  news- 
paper?— Yes,  tln>  whole  of  that  tiiiif. 

Now  is  thu  -Argus'  paper  the  paper  (,f  (I,,  <. -illation,  or 

WilB  it  tlii'Ii  in  Melbourne? — Certainly  the  I:UL 

Amongst  other  duties  you  had  to  perform,  wen-  you   in   the 
habit  of  visiting  tin-  various  vessels  that  arrived  at  Melboo 
•DIII  March  or  April,  1*5  I,  down  to  1867. 

Had  you  a  little  vessel  at  your  command? — -I  had  a  large  barque 
at  my  command.  1  lived  on  board  a  barque  in  tin-  bay. 

The  Loi:n  CIIIKI-  .Irsi  H:K  :  What  do  you  eull  a  barque?— Fore 

and  main  ma  t  MJOSra-rigged.      Sli,'  u.i,   anchored    in  I  lie  ' 

had  my  boat's  erew  and  bo.it  to   enable-   me   to  go  out  to  various 

Vessels. 

You  startled  me  at  first.  1  was  supposing  you  went  about  in  a 
barque  '! — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Seijcaiit  l'Al!i:v  :    What   Wat  JOUr  practice  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  vessel,  as  to  boarding  her  and  visiting   her? — Direetly  .sin- 
came  in  sight  I  made  preparations  with   my  crew  to  go  al" 
hi-r  and  board  her. 

Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  new.:  ..I   the 
the  character  of  the  vessel  and  win  i  mi,  an.l  any 

other  news  you  might  be  able  to  obtain? — Fully  report  her  for 
the  'Argus.' 

W;us  there  a  monthly  or  a  weekly  list  of  the  arrival  ol'  :.!,ips 
published  regularly  in  the  'Argus'? — No;  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  regularity  about  the  issue  of  that  return.  I  think,  perhaps. 
every  five  weeks ;  sometimes  there  would  be  two  in  a  month. 

That  might  depend  on  the  number  of  vessels? — It  might  depend 
on  the  mail,  not  the  number  of  vessels  altogether. 

\\Vre  the  names  of  all  vessels  that  arrived  published  in  the 
'Argus' at  periods  ? — All  those  that  wore  in  the  bay  then.  All  those 
that  had  arrived  had  previously  been  published.  All  those  in  the 
bay  when  this  return  was  made  up,  whether  they  were  sea-going 
vessels  or  hulks — everything  in  the  bay  was  reported  and  chronicled 
in  the  'Argus'  for  the  home  news. 


rit  Hohsoiis  l!.iy?  —  Hob, .m's  Bay. 

Can  you  tell  me  off  what  point  the  Melbourne  pilots  boarded 
tin-  ve  els  that  arrived?  -  Down  at  the  Heads,  a  distance  of  fort* 

Tort  I'hilip  Heads. 

led  them  when   they  arrived  in  the 
bay? — I  have  boarded  them  down  at  the  Heads. 

lint  that  was  your  ordinary  eoiir.se  of  business'.-1    -Yi-s. 

1  think  your  attention  has  tie.  -11  called  to  the  'Ar^'n,'  neu-^,  ,jh.|  -. 

.  .11  looked  at  it  at  tli--  liriti.ih  Museum  /  —  Yea. 
Is  it  here  now? — Yes,  it  is  In 
1  nee.l  hardly  ask  you,  th.-  arru.il  ol'  various  vc  ;  ,,-U,  cs|. 

M.-llmuriie  always? — Very 

Would  you  refer  to  the  ••         What  year? 

JS51  ;   .May,  .June,  and  .July? 

Now,  can  you  tell   us   whether  any  vessel  of  the  name  of  the 
•O.jpn-y'   arrived   during  that    period   or  any   portion  of   it? — 1 
found,  on  referring  to  this  tile  of  the-  Argus'  that  there  was  a  vessel 
I  arrived  (here.      I  think  you  ha\e  the  date  in  th>-  Uriel". 

May  loth,  I-S5I,  1  refer  you  to.     1  think  that  is  the  tir-t  j,,u .,. 
graph  in  the  year  relating  to  any  vessel  called  the  '  jOsprey  ' 
This   is   the  first    p  irairraph  relating  to  any  ve.  lei    called   the 
•  < 1  iprey  '  thai  I  emild  and. 

Would  you  read  us  that   paragraph  ?— The  paragraph  runs  in 
this  way:  "  Captain  \V.\i:n,  of  the  '  Flash,'  reports  having  ; 
the  '  Pearl '  barque " 

Dr.  Ki:xi:.\i.v  :   Is  this  a  paragraph  written  by  this  gentleman  '.' 

Mr.  Serjeant  I'AKKY  :  Is  this  written  by  you? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  passed  through  my  pen. 

Dr.  KKXKAI.Y  :   He  says  this  is  something  that  he  found. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JCSTICK:  lie  says  it  passed  through  his  p.-n 

The  WITNESS  :  I  have  no  doubt  those  words  passed  through 
my  pen.  I  have  no  doubt  I  wrote  the  paragraph  from  Captain 
WAI:D,  whom  I  knew  well. 

Mr.  Serjeant  TARRY  :  It  would  have  been  your  duty  to  collect 
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such  news,  and  report  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  ? — It  waa 
my  engagement  and  part  of  my  duty. 

Just  go  on,  please? — This  is  from  the  '  Melbourne  Argus,'  May 
10th,  1854,  in  a  paragraph  under  the  Shipping  Intelligence  : 
"  Captain  WARD  of  the  'Flash, 'reports  having  passed  the  '  Pearl  ' 
barque  and  the  '  Osprey,'  in  Back-stairs  Passage,  bound  for  this 
port,  and  they  may  be  shortly  expected."  Then  Captain  WARD'S 
vessel  is  reported  in  the  list  of  arrivals. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  there  anything  further  of  the 
'  Osprey,'  about  its  arrival  ? — Nothing  there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY:  Now,  May  12th,  1854  (from  the 
'  Melbourne  Argus '),  will  you  turn  to — port  of  Geclong — do  you 
not  see  any  entry  there  ? — I  do  not  see  any  entry  there. 

The  entry  is  'Osprey,'  port  of  Geelong,  Captain  HAWKINS, 
from  Adelaide  :  is  that  what  you  read  under  the  list  of  arrivals? 


— It  is  here  under  the  head  of  Port  of  Geelong.  "Arrived  May 
10th,  'Osprey,'  schooner,  1 1'J  tons,  ,J.  HAWKINS,  commander.'' 

Does  that  mean  that  the  '  Osprey '  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
Gi-eloug? — Yes;  and  not  llobson's  Bay. 

How  far  is  that  from  Melbourne? — Seventy  or  eighty  miles. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  would  be  the  'Osprey'  that, 
afterwards  went  onshore  ? — No,  my  lord,  the  schooner  that  went 
ashore  was  a  three-masted  schooner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  I  have  a  good  deal  of  detail  to  go  into, 
my  lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J  IJSTICF.  :  Perhaps  between  this  and  to-morrow 
morning  the  gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  just  to  have  the 
places  marked  down. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.] 


.   FORTY-NINTH  DAY.— TCKSHAY,  JULY  1,  Ls7;!. 

THE  evidence  of  a  man  named  COOPER,  who  professed  to  have  been  in  Melbourne  in  185  J,  was  resumed  to-day.  As  it  is 
absolutely  nrlaiit  that  there  was  an  '  Osprey  '  with  shipwrecked  sailors,  in  the  harbour  of  Melbourne  in  that  year,  and  that  the  gold 
fever  then  also  existed,  raging  to  a  great  extent,  thej  reader  will  probably  not  value  very  much  the  evidence  of  this  reporter,  as  he 
called  himself.  Mr.  GIBBES  was  recalled;  gave  valuable  testimony  on  the  malformation  of  the  Claimant;  and  was  sharply  and 
severely  taken  in  hand  by  the  Chief  .Justice,  and  ferociously  cross-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS,  who  evidently  felt  the  dread 
importance  of  this  particular  proof.  And  then  occurred  a  scene,  which  those  who  have  .seen  never  can  forget ;  when  the  Chief 
Justice,  on  some  questions  being  put  to  I!i:Axn,  behaved  more  like  a  maniac  raging  in  his  cell,  than  a  Judge  administering  law 
and  justice.  His  fury  cannot  be  described.  After  that  scene  Dr.  KF.NKALY  finally  abandoned  all  expectation  or  hope  of  justice 
from  Sir  ALEXANDER — his  virulence  of  feeling  on  the  Case  became  too  markedly  shown  to  look  for  it. 

One  of  the  common  falsehoods  scattered  right  and  left  against  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  is  that  he  had  a  balance  of  £2000  or 
£3000  at  GLY.N'S,  against  which  he  could  have  drawn  when  he  was  in  Australia.  It  was  proved  at  the  Trial  this  day  by 
Mr.  JAMES  MITCHELL,  GLYN'S  cashier,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851  his  account  was  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of  £:'.!)8  12s.  2d.,  and 
this  was  paid  in  by  his  father  on  the  (ith  of  February,  Is.Vi.  No  /,/•»•> /'was  ever  given  that  he  had  any  credit  ever  there,  to  the 
amount  of  £2000  a  year,  as  stated  by  Mr.  HAWKINS.  //  n-ii*  s,i/i://</  to  but  »•/,••>//(/  /ttilcil.  Mr.  HAWKINS  made  the  most  of 

this  on  the  24th  April,  187:!.  It  is  now  currently  believed  by  thousands  ;  yet  every  word  of  it  is  false.  Thus  it  was  that  TICHBORNE 
was  daily  lied  into  Dartmoor. 
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The  following  correspondence  throws  light  upon  an  important  point :  the  words  italicised  refer  to  the  malformation,  which  all 
the  Family  knew  of;  none  better  than  BOWKER;  and  to  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  referred  iu  conversation  with  Dr.  KENEALV. 
Yet  the  Chief  Justice,  who  must  have  known  it  well,  always  affected  profound  ignorance,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  over  and 
over  again  to  his  brother  Judges  and  the  Jury  that  ROGER  did  not  have  that  peculiarity.  See  the  evidence  of  BOTT  (ante,  pp.  G4,  65). 


(Mil.  BOWKER  TO  COLONEL  CUSTANCE.) 

'•  Winchester,  Feby  9/67. 

"Sin, — I  have  the  honour  of  acting  for  the  Dowager  Lady 
ARUNIJEI.,  Lady  Ticiii'.tiRNK  and  others,  the  Guardians  of  the 
Infant  Baronet,  in  resisting  a  claim  made  by  a  person  (passing  as 
!)'(  'ASTRO)  to  the  TICHBORNE  Estates  as  Mr.  ROGER  C.  TICHBORNE, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  tith  Dragoon  Guards  and  lost  at  sea  in 
1S,>1 — nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  till  now. 

"  On  conferring  with  Colonel  HAY,  Major  BOTT  and  other 
officers,  1  am  told  that  probably  you  must  recollect  Mr.  RoGEIt, 
and  being  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment  at  the  time,  might  know 
of  various  facts  that  could  not  escape  the  memory  of  ROGER,  if 
alive,  and  cannot  bo  known  to  any  other  person,  excepting  to 
the  Officers  of  that  Regiment.  The  Family  will  be  deeply 
grateful  if- you  could  give  mo  some  description  <;/' Mr.  ROGER'S 
— if  yon  could  identify  him — why  he  sold  out — anil  n  little 

I  irit/t  Itnn. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Estates  at  issue  and  the  consequences  to 
the  present  Infant,  I  trust  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my 
troubling  you. — I  hare  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, F.  BOWKER. 

"To  Colonel  CTSTANCE,  C.B.,  Fryeru   Court,  Fordingbridge." 

(COLONEL  CUSTANCE  TO  MR.  I!O\VKKR.) 

"  Fryern  Court,  Fordingbridge,  Salisbury. 
»10th  February,  1867. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — 1  lie  Mr.  TICIIBOP.NI:  in  the  lith  Dragoon  Guards 
with  me  (commonly  culled  Tisii  in  the  Regiment)  was  a  little, 
wretched,  unwholesome  looking  young  man,  about  ."i  feet  0  or  at 
most  7  ;  very  thin,  pale  and  dirty  looking,  1  think  1  should  know 
him  again  even  after  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed 
uv  him.  Id'  .spoke  English  imperfectly  and  was  much 
more  of  a  foreigner  both  in  language  and  appearance  than  an 
Bngbahman. 

••  I  do  not  recollect  the  cause  of  his  leaving,  but  think  it  was 
merely  because  he  was  tired  of  the  service,  not  to  say  unlit  forit. 
I  also  do  not  recollect  when  he  left,  but  this  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained on  reference  to  our  Army  Lists,  which  are  of  course  to  be 
seen  at  any  of  the  Clubs. 

'•lie  was  never  in   my  troop,  but  was  for  some  time  in  Capt. 
POLIIII.L'S,  and  was  with  it  once  (only  once  if  I  remember  right) 
on  Detachment  at  Clonmel    1  think  Capt.  POLIIILI. — «»«•  J'oi.im.i. 
:,    of    llowbury    Hall,   Bedfordshire — and    Capt.     PHILIP 
PINKNT.Y,  of  Amesbnry,  Wilts,  could  both  identify  him.     We  were 
'{iiai  t"ied  in  Dublin  at  1'ortobello  Barracks  in  the  year  1  x  I'.i.  when 
was  with  us.  and  remained  thereuntil  thcspriuguf  I  <**  >, 
when  we  man-lied  for  Cahir  in  April.    On  the  march  an  occurrence 
took  plae.-  which  Mr.  '1  <r — on  the  first  or 

I  day's  march,  I  forget  which,  '  was  roused  up  in 

the  middle,  of  the  night  with  an  alarm  that  he,  Mr.  Tinii'.uuNK, 
was  dying.  The  Doctor  was  scut  for,  who  found  him  standing  up 
apparently  ehokinu1.  having  I  believe  overeaten  him- 
self. Thi.i  was,  •  t  him, 
and  not  to  lie  e;ioily  forgotten.  The  medical  man  was  Dr.  I  IK  Rio  I. 
the  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  and  now  a  very  old  man,  in 
precarious  state  of  health,  I  believe,  at  Brighton.  Col.  HAY,  I 
knows  his  "could  find  it  out.  When  at  Clonmel  a 
Detachment  of  the  troop  to  \s  hieh  he  was  posted  (( 'apt.  I'OI.IIII.L'S) 
was  inspected  by  Major  General  MACDONALD,  Commanding  the 
District,  since  dead.  The  Captain  forgot  to  open  the  ranks  and 
tin-  General,  who  was  on  foot  and  knew  nothing  about  Cavalry, 
after  going  a  little  way  between  the  ranks,  was  obliged  to  beat  a 
'  for  fear  of  being  kicked  :  this  was,  of  course,  also  a  great 
joke  against  the  troop. 

'•There  was  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  quartered  at/Clonmel  with 

the  I  mop,  ami  I  think  also  some  Artillery,  but  I  am  not  quite 

."lire  about  the    latter,    but   Mr.    TlCIllJOUNK  ought  to    remember. 

,'ht  also  to  remember  the  family  of  ( 'apt.  StOB  lo.v,  a  brother 

Officer  who  Bred  in  Clonmel.     OfconrW   Mr.  Tn  iu:m;  .  K  ought 

jllect  his  Commanding  Officers,  and  it  so  happens  that  they 

'luring  his  :-.hoit    period  of  service,  if  he 

was  in  the   Regiment   when    we   were   in    Cork   in    IK'il.     (  ul. 

GeneralSir  J.  JACK.SO.V,  was  the  Lieutenant- 

•  •[  of  the  KeL'iment  when   Tn  BBOB  E   joined,  and   was  suc- 

iiy  the  Major  Lieut. -Col.  HAY;  Capt. 

,  senior  Captain,  getting  the  majority  the  followii 


1851.     Major  JONES  succeeded  Lieut.-Col.  HAY,  and  1  got  the 
majority. 

"In  Dublin  the  Regiment  was  dressed  in  scarlet  with  blue 
overalls,  with  a  yellow  stripe.  In  Cahir  the  same  with  a  vhitf 
stripe  down  the  overalls,  and  in  Cork  in  the  spring  of  1852,  we 
were  ordered  to  wear  blue  instead  of  scarlet,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  TICIIBOUNE  was  there  with  us. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  at  present,  but  shall  of  course 
be  glad  to  expose  imposition  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. — 
Believe  me,  W.  N.  CUSTANCE." 

(MR.  BOWKER  TO  COLONEL  CUSTANCE.) 

"Winchester,  Feby.  11/67. 

"  SIR, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  just  received,  and 
for  the  assistance  thereby  rendered  to  the  family ;  those  little 
circumstances  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  real  ROGER  if  alive. 
"  I  had  an  account  from  Capt.  POLHILL  TURNER  on  Saturday. 
"  All  your  accounts  agree  as  to  Mr.  ROGER.     I  now  want  to 
find  Dr.  TAYLOR,  the  surgeon  in  1852  ;  he  examined  him  and  can 
s[><iik  nx  to  his  furm. 

"  Should  anything  strike  you,"may  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant  and  obliged, 

•'F.  BOWK KR. 
"  To  Col.  CUSTANCE,  C.B.,  Fordingbridge." 

(COLONEL  CUSTANCE  TO  MR.  SPOFFORTH.) 

"  Brook  Heath,  Breamore,  Salisbury. 
"  15th  November. 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  under  the  impression  that  Sir  R.  was 
not  at  Sandhurst,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  customary  there  to 
examine  the  students,  but  I  think  when  he  passed  for  the  Army, 
wherever  the  examination  was  held  (probably  in  town)  it  was 
there  customary  for  the  candidates  for  Commissions  by  purchase, 
who  do  not  go  to  Sandhurst,  to  undergo  a  physical  examination, 
to  ascertain  they  were  strong,  sound,  and  not  ruptured.  I  fancy 
these  examinations  were  sometimes  not  very  carefully  made,  but 
this  I  do  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  all  the  Medical  men  in  the 
Regiment  with  Sir  ROGER  are  dead.  HERIOT  died  about  a  year 
ago.  The  letter  from  Mr.  BOWKER  was  an  answer  to  the  one  you 
saw  when  I  was  in  town.  1  enclose  it,  but  please  return  it.  My 
impression  when  I  first  saw  the  expression  form  used  in  Mr. 
BOWKER'S  letter  was  that  Sir  ROGER  had  some  peculiarity  of  form, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  and  did  not  care.  I  thought  no  more 
about  it  until  I  heard  lately  of  the  malformation,  and  I  then,  on 
reading  over  my  letters,  was  struck  with  the  expression,  and 
certainly  thought,  and  I  think  now,  that  ho  referred  to  the  mal- 
formation.— Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  (Signed) 

"To  M.  SroFroirm,  Esqre.  W.  N.  CUSTANCE." 

(Mil.    ONSLOW  TO  COLONEL  CUSTANCE.) 

'•  SIR,— -I  have  to  offer  my  apologies  in  the  first  instance  for 

taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  as  I  am  a  perfect  stranger ; 

but  being  so  deeply  interested  iu  the  case  of  Sir  ROGER  TICII- 

•.E,  1  feel  sure  you  will  excuse  me.     I  have  heard  it  stated 

more  than  once  by  Colonel  GRKEXWOOD  that  you  had  said  you 

nut  you  signed  the  affidavit  in  favour  of  Sir  ROGER,  and  that 

you  wished  to  rescind  it.     As  such  a  statement  is  calculated  to 

injure  Sir  ROGER,  I  should  much  wish  to  have  i/nitr  permission  to 

contradict  such  a  rumour,  and  perhaps  you  will  kindly  write  me 

a  few  lines  that  I  may  show  to  those  who  have  spread  about  what 

I  imagine  is  perfectly  untrue. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

your  obedient  Servant,  (Signed) 

"  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW." 

(COLONEL  CUSTANCE'S  REPLY.) 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
received  this  morning  for  I  was  in   utter  ignorance  of  tin    mi 
chievous  report  you  mention,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  give  it  my  most  unqualified  contradiction,  as  it  is  untrue 
iu  every  respect. 

"  After  seeing  Sir  ROGER  I  never  had  a  doubt  as  to  his  identity, 
and  am  quite  ready  to  repeat  my  Affidavit,  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  he  is  the  ROGER  TICHBORNE  who  was  in  the  Carabineers 
with  me. 

"If  acquainted  with  Col.  GREENWOOD  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  informing  him  of  his  mistake,  or  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
his  address  1  will  do  so  myself. — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)    "  W.  N.  CUSTANCE. 

"Fryern Court,  9th  April." 


i  upon  the  •!  it.oiinding  conduct  of  the.  Chief  Justice  during  the  cross-examination  of  BRAND — whose 

brother  is  r  .  hare  bem  butler  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Justice  MELLOR,  and  one  of  his  chosen  confidants.     This  Judge  calcu- 

ntly  on  rriwhiii','  the  '  ;  :iii /,  wholly  paralysing  his  efforts  for  the  rest  of  the  Trial.     It  was  a  deeply  studied 

and  pi  and  only  kept  back  for  the  appropriate  opportunity.     This  strange  and 

inf.uno  ,ti-il  in  a  plate  which  w.-  transfer  to   these    columns  from  the  ENGLISHMAN,  in    which   it 

I.  being  the  Kith  number  of  that  iierio-lie.il.     T|ie  maligned  counsel  is  represented  as  Saint  GKORIIK.  slaying  the 

Dragon ;  while  Britannia — the  prize  of  the  Conqueror — looks  on  with  sympathy.     Yet,  fierce  and  horrid  as  the  features  of  the  Dragon 
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are,  tli  y  an-  in  no  wise  h';s  hid. -mis  i>r  siv.iu'  •  than  were  the  faces  (if  those  Thrri-  ,1 


np  HI  thi-ir  .lr-  in:-d  Victim,  an  I  his  fiithful  Advocate.      Kvi-ntnally,  as  we    kn-nv.  tln'V  Irnl  llu-   best  of  tlir  li.itlli',  and   dmvc  III 
of   his  profession;   thus   fully  realism,'   another   |iha  I   pro.vi-diiig-i,  which,   repeated  almost   iluily,   were  aftervardl 

im-iiii ir.it. •.!  in  another  Cartoon,   in  wliicli  Dr.  KKNKU.V  is  represented  with  his  heart  torn  out  of  his  body,  ami  the  .In  1 4 •.•*  pre[ 


I  .  .las'i  his  brains  out  with  an  iron  nrice,  anil  to  flagrll  ate  him  with  their  Fury-whips. 


they  glared  nialiginntly  from  day  to  day 
Irove  him  out 
coin- 
prepariog 


Mr.  IlENPvY  DUDLEY  COOPER,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

You  have  gone  through  the  '  Argus '  list.  1  think  the  last  date 
was  the  12th  May? 

Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  lOfch  May  the  '  Osprey'  arrived. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Yes,  then  1  think  tin-re  is  u  paragraph  on 
the  12th  '>. — The  arrival  of  the  '  Osprey  '  on  the  12th  May. 

Will  you  turn  now  to  the  22nd  May,  the  list  of  ships  that  have 
arrived  at  Melbourne  ;  is  there  any  <  Osprey  '  there  ? — Yes,  May 
.'2nd,  1.S51,  the  '  Osprey  '  is  reported  as  being  in  the  15  ly. 

What  '  Osprey'  is  that? — That  is  a  schooner  that  was  reported 
on  the  12th. 

Perhaps  you  had  batter  re-id  the  entry  on  the  12th  May  to  see 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  so  on  ? — "  Port  Geclong,  arrived 
May  10th,  'Osprey1  schooner,  149  tons,  J.  HAWKIN'S,  from 
Adelaide." 

That  means  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Geelong? — -Arrived  at  the 
Port  of  Geelong. 

Xow  on  the  22nd  May,  is  there  any  entry  still  of  the  '  Osprey  ' 
being  in  the  Bay.  Amongst  the  list  of  vessels  that  arrived,  is  there 
or  not  any  mention  of  the  '  Osprey '  in  the  list  on  that  day  ? — I  do 
not  see  it  entered  here. 

I  thought  you  had  been  goo  1  en  )Ugh  to  ascertain  before  that 
there  wag  no  '  Osprey  '  in  the  list  on  that  day? — I  do  not  tiud 
any  '  Ospr.'V  '  i-nti-red  on  the  22nd  May. 

Now,  on  the  I'.tth  June,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
amongst  tho  list  of  vessels  whether  therein  any  '  Osprey  '  there 
that  arrived  V — No. 


Then  on  the  2Gth  June,  I  think  there  again  occurs  a  list  of 
vessels  arriving,  wit'i  no  '  Osprey  '  amongst  them? — The  28th 
June  contains  a  paragraph. 

The  2Gth,  amongst  the  lUt  of  vessels  the  '  Osprey  '  is  not  men- 
tioned ? — -There  is  no  mention  at  all. 

Now  the  28th  June? — -The  28th,  there  ia  a  paragraph  inserted 
under  "  Shipping  Intelligence,"  from  the  '  Get-ljng  Advertiser.' 

Dr.  KGMEALT  :  You  did  not  write  that,  1  suppose  ? — No,  this  is 
from  our  (reelong  correspondent. 

Air.  Serjeant  I'ARBT  :  But  would  you  at  the  time  have  cogni- 
sance of  that  being  inserted  in  the  papers? — Certainly. 

Dr.  KEXF.ALY:  That  does  not  make  it  authentic.  Some  gent  h-- 
man  writes  something  or  other  from  Geelong,  which  is  sixty  miles 
away  from  where  this  newspaper  is  published. 

(Their  Lordships  conferred.) 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  think  this  is  very  doubtful,  Mr. 
Serjeant  PARRY. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARKY  :  There  is  a  letter  of  the  Defendant's,  in 
which  he  directs  Mr.  GUSHES  to  look  into  the  files  of  the  'Argus.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  he  is  to  give  us  the  result,  thatlu 
found  this  that  and  the  other,  I  agree  that  what  ha  discovered  in 
the  course  of  a  search  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Defendant 
would  be  admissible.  Bat  this  is  not  a  search  made  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Defendant ;  it  is  a  search  made  by  the  witness  at  your 
instance — a  very  proper  search — and  we  must  see  that  the  results 
are  admissible  in  evidence.  Now,  if  it  had  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  immediate  employment,  and  were  a  matter 
within  his  individual  knowledge,  and  so  had  found  its  way  into 
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the  'Argus,'  I  should  have  thought  he  might  have  refreshed  his 
memory  by  looking  at  it  and  telling  us  the  result ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing copied  by  him  from  another  paper,  and  although  that  paper 
may  be.  morally  speaking,  a  source  to  which  we  might  look  for 
authentic  means,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  the  person  here  who 
wrote  that  article  in  the  Geelong  paper,  what  this  witness  has  ex- 
tracted from  it  stands  without  judicial  or  legal  authority. 

Mr.  ,1  ustice  LUSH  :  It  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  The  only  way  in  which  I  put  it  is  that 
it  was  a  contemporaneous  account  of  the  event,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  You  seek  to  prove  by  it  the  fact  that  the 
'  Osprey  '  did  arrive  ? 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  All  that  you  can  prove  by  him  is  the 
date  a  particular  paragraph  appeared. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Besides  which  as  to  this  '  Osprey,' 
even  supposing  this  evidence  admissible,  we  have  the  date  of 
June  28th,  which  is  nearly  a  month  prior  to  the  time  at  which 
the  Defendant  says  his  '  Osprey '  arrived  ;  therefore  this  cannot 
be  the  '  Osprey.' 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  is  so,  no  doubt,  my  lord. 

Now,  have  you  referred  to  the  entries  of  July  3rd,  10th,  and 
I' 1st?— Yes. 

For  the  list  of  arrivals  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  •  Osprey'  among  them? — There  is  an  '  Osprey,'  ] 
July  31st. 

I  confine  you  to  the  3rd,  10th,  and  the  21st? — There  is  no 
'  Osprey '  mentioned  as  entered  on  those  dates. 

Those  are  the  lists  of  vessels  in  the  bay  and  no  '  Osprey '  ? — No 
•  <  ><prey.' 

Now  would  you  refer,  if  you  please,  to  July  27th  ? — July  31st 
is  the  next  entry. 

Just  look  to  July  27th  ? — July  27th,  undrr  shipping  intelligence 
side-heading,  July  26th,  "  '  Osprey,'  schooner,  G2  tons,  MAL- 
COLM. CARMICHAEL,  from  Glasgow,  30th  January,  and  Cape  Town 
llth  May.  No  passengers.  WHARTOX,  CAIRD,  and  LITTLE, 

MS." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  No  passengers? — No  passengers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  That  is  the  one.  TELFER  was  the  mate, 
whom  we  called  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  1  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  what  you  said, 
ilocs  it  appear  that  the  'Osprey'  arrived? — "Arrived  on  the 
LTiih,"  and  appears  in  the  'Argus' on  the  following  day,  the  27th. 
1  have  no  doubt  I  boarded  that  vessel  myself. 

Sixty-six  tons? — Sixty-six  tons. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1  suppose  the  arrival  of  a  little 
schooner  of  sixty-six  tons,  coming  all  the  way  from  the  Clyde 
made  some  little  sensation  at  that  time? — No,  we  had  a  little 
schooner  of  sixteen  tons  there,  running  from  I'enzancc,  which 
hroiiL'lit  lafi-  l.iiL'lish  news  from  there  to  Melbourne,  a  little] 

•••k  01  lugeer  whieh  put.  into  ilir  ('ape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  brought  Knglish  mails — at  lra.it,  late  English  news,  fur 
Mi  Ibourni.'. 

1  .should  think  that  was  the  only  instance? — That  is  the  only 
instance  of  sixteen  tons. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Now,  on  the  31st  July  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  refer  and  tell  me  what  entry  appears  there  about  this 
'  Osprey  '? — On  the  31st  July  we  give  the  list  of  vessels  in  I  loh- 
son's  Bay  and  the  river  Yara-Yara,  and  amongst  schooners  being 
in  the  bay  the  •  Osprey  '  appears. 

That  is  the  'Osprey'  you   have  just  spoken  of? — It  is  the 
.'•ey'  from  Glasgow  that  1  have  just  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  only  '  Osprey,'  as  I  understand, 
that  appears  in  those  lists  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  And  are  you  able  to  say  from  your  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  those  lists  are  as  accurate  SB  they 
can  be? — I  believe  they  are  as  perfect  as  anything  could  be  with 
regard  to  the  lists  of  vessels  in  llobson's  Bay.* 

Now  refer  to  the  29th  September? — In  the  '  Argus  '  of  Septem-  ' 
ber.SOth,  18.")l.  appears,  under  "Shipping  Intelligence":  "Entered 
outward,  date  September  29th,  'Osprey'  schooner,  66  tons,  for 

Sydney.      Ar.ElXT.oMlUK  ami  Son.  agents." 

.Vow  you   have   referred   to   those   entries  and  refreshed  your 

memory  by  tln-m,  and  carried  your  memory  back  to  that  period, 

ran   you  say  whether  any  '  Osprey  ' — any  large  vessel,  fall-rigged 

•  in  July,  JH.M,  into  llobson's  Bay? — Certainly  not ;  she 

would  ha  -  :  onieled  here. 

And  from  that  circumstance  you  say  certainly  not ;  did  you 
ever  during  that  period  hear  of  eight,  ship-wrecked  seamen  land- 
ing?—No,  I  should  have  reported  the  fact. 

Or  any  shipwrecked  passengers'.' — Certainly. 

At  that  time  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Sir 
!:•  ••  .ER  TICHBORNE  in  1  xr>  1  ? — No. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
without  much  trouble  look  through  the  lists  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  three-rnasted  American  vessel  eame  in  about  that 
time?— Of  any  name  ;  not  the  •  (  i  lone? 

Not  the  '  Osprey '  alone,  Hun  may  be  ami  .nt  the 

name  of  the  ,,|  ;t  would  be  in  ,..  hcther  any 

three-misted  Ani'Tie-m  vessels,  whether  .-•ehooner,  barque,  fir 
full-rigged  ship,  came  in  in  the  cour.se  of  the  Utter  half  of  the 
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month  of  July  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did.  They  were  running 
three-masted  schooners  from  Valparaiso  and  Chili  with  flour. 

1  should  like  you  to  look  that  out.  It  will  not  determine  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  but  is  an  integral  element)  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  Now  you  say  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
boarding  vessels  on  behalf  of  the  'Argus'  for  information  and 
news,  in  the  way  you  have  described ;  were  there  emigration 
officers  who  also  boarded  all  the  vessels  ? — Yes,  and  health  officers 
and  pilots.  Shall  I  trace  the  vessel  from  the  Heads  up  into  Bay? 

If  you  please  ? — On  nearing  the  Heads  the  vessel  would  be 
boarded  by  the  pilot ;  then  being  brought  inside  the  Heads  near 
the  Quarantine  ground  she  would  be  boarded  by  the  health  officer; 
it  she  is  free  from  contagious  disease  she  would  be  passed  on  to 
llobson's  Bay,  the  pilot  of  course  remaining  on  board,  the  health 
officer  leaving  her;  at  llobson's  Bay  she  would  be  boarded  by 
the  emigration  officer  to  see  that  her  passenger  lists  were  correct, 
and  to  receive  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  crew  or  passen- 
gers ;  she  would  be  reported  by  the  police  for  nearly  the  same 
purpose,  and  for  ascertaining  what  vessels  she  had  spoken,  on  her 
way  to  that  port,  at  sea.  Then  she  would  be  boarded  by  myself. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Before  you  pass  from  the  emigration 
officer,  supposing  there  were  any  supernumerary  persons  on 
board  picked  up  from  a  wreck  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — The 
names  would  be  entered  on  the  back  of  the  passenger  list  if  there 
were  a  list,  or  on  the  back  of  the  manifest  by  the  captain. 

The  emigration  officer  would  require  it? — The  first  thing  he 
would  ask  for  would  be  those  papers. 

Then  you  were  going  to  say  the  ship  would  be  boarded  by 
yourself  ? — Boarded  by  myself,  the  representative  of  the  '  Herald' 
and  the  '  Age,'  and  all  kinds  of  questions  put  to  the  captain  as  to 
what  he  had  seen  on  his  cruise  to  that  Bay,  what  vessels  he  had 
spoken  to,  and  of  course  the  captain  would  report  every  particular 
to  us. 

He  would  not  be  bound  to  do  it,  but  I  suppose  would  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy? — They  were  always  ready  and  most  anxious 
that  every  vessel  spoken  to  should  be  reported,  so  that  that  one 
might  hear  of  the  vessels  at  sea  and  the  friends  of  the  captains 
might  learn  that  they  were  spoken  in  a  certain  latitude  and  all 
well,  or  the  contrary. 

However,  it  was  the  usual  course  for  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
coming  in,  to  afford  the  reporter  that  information  ? — Quite  so  ; 
they  attach  great  importance  to  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  what 
the  practice  was  ;  but  you  being  there  in  l<Hf>4  can  tell  us  perhaps 
more  minutely.  Supposing  a  shipwrecked  crew,  eight  sailors, 
had  been  picked  up,  and  a  passenger  on  their  vessel,  and  were 
on  board  three  months  had  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  July,  1854, 
and  passed  all  the  examinations,  what  would  have  been  the 
course  for  the  captain  to  have  pursued? — lie  would  have  gone 
to  the  Custom  Office  or  his  agents  to  report  the  circumstance. 
I  think  very  likely  he  world  report  to  his  agents  who  would  then 
go  to  the  Custom  House  ;  but  he  would  report  it  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  officers  in  the  Bay. 

Hi'  would  have  run  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  persons 
you  have  spoken  of  from  the  Head  up  to  llobson's  Bay? — Yes. 

Of  course,  you  would  have  ascertained  that  fact  as  the  fore- 
most fact  of  your  inquiry  ? — Yes,  just  so.* 

You  yourself? — Yes. 

After  reporting  to  the  officials  any  other  step  taken  by  the 
captain? — I  do  not  think  I  can  go  further  than  that.  I  cannot 
trace  it  personally. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  would  be  beyond  his  sphere  of 
action? 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRT  :  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXF.ALY. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  visited  every  ship  that  came  into 
the  port  of  Melbourne  from  April,  1854,  to  August? — Visited  or 
reported. 

Visited  or  reported  ? — Yes. 

1  Jepurted  from  what  source  ? — From  the  '  Herald  '  Reporter.  If 
there  were  fifty  or  thirty  vessels  come  in  one  day,  we  would 
probably  divide  them.  He  would  take  half  and  I  the  other  half, 
iu  d  then  exchange.  It  was  very  seldom  the  case. 

Then  7nay  I  take  it  that  half  the  list  in  that  '  Argus '  you  have 
been  referring  to  would  be  made  up  from  the  report  of  some  one 
cNe  ? — Well,  it  might  have  been  ;  it  was  my  writing. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  it  was  your  writing  at  all.  Yrou  have 
not  examined  that  which  my  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  been 
good  enough  to  suggest  to  you,  otherwise  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
a  question.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  an  '  Osprey '  under 
Captain  ALLAN  did  not  come  into  Melbourne  between  April  and 
August,  IS.'it  ? — 1  think  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  been  there 
shewould  have  been  reported. 

I  •:  re  you  the  name  of  the  captain — ALLAN?— What  month? 

I  give  you  between  Apriland  August,  l.s.il.    Are  you  prepared 

V  there  was  no  such  ship  as  the  '  Osprey,'  Captain  ALLAN, 
eame    into  port? — So    I    believe;  there  could   not  be   a 
arrived    in    llobson's    Bay  of   that   name    or  it  would  have  been 
reported  by  me  in  the  '  Argus.' 

By  you  or  your  fellow  repoiter? — No,  by  me ;  it  would  have 
gone  through  my  hands  entirely.  It  was  an  exceptional  case  for 

*  The  flippancy  and  falsehood  of  this  witness  noeil  no  tomnicnt. 
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tlio  other  reporter  to  help  me.  It  was  when  a  great  rush  of 
•aiio  in  ono  day — thirty  in  ono  clay — anil  perhaps  a  gale 
of  wiinl  blowing,  and  one  could  not  get  on  board  all  of  them. 

1  suppose  vessels  came  in  day  or  night? — No,  not  night, 
heiMii.se  the  pilots  would  not  run  the  risk  of  it. 

Is  it  a  dangerous  port  ? — Yes,  it  is,  and  a  great  many  ships 
wrecked  there.  There  is  an  area  of  forty  miles  in  Ilobson's  li.iy. 

With  native  pilots  on  board? — Yes,  the  great  ship  'Schomberg,' 
Captain  KOI:I;I:'S  was  wrecked. 

With  a  native  pilot  on  board? — They  are  not  natives;  with  a 
pilot  on  board. 

Is  that  the  only  ship  you  remember? — -No;  there  were  several 
other  ships.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names,  but  have  the  memory 
of  the  fact.  Several  others  were  wrecked  inside  the  Heads  in 
charge  of  a  pilot. 

Could  you  give  an  idea  from  your  memory  how  many  ships 
came  into  the  port,  say,  between  the  1st  April  and  the  1st  August, 
185-1? — No,  1  cannot,  without  referring  to  the  files. 

Would  it  be  several  hundreds? — No,  1  should  not  think  it 
would  be  several  hundreds;  but  1  will  tell  you  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  refer  to  the  file  of  the  '  Argus.' 

When  you  are  obtaining  what  my  lord  asked  for,  perhaps  you 
will  look  at  that  also? — Certainly. 

Did  you  go  through  that  list  at  ttie  museum? — Yes. 

What  time  did  you  devote  to  going  through  all  those  matters  ? 
— I  was  last  year  two  or  three  days,  and  this  year  one  day. 

You  got  to  Melbourne  in  lS,r>;!,  as  I  understood  ?— I  went  to 
Melbourne  in  1853. 

At  that  time  was  the  gold  mania  very  strong? — At  its  height, 
I  think,  in  1853. 

Do  you  not  know  in  1851!  there  were  almost  innumerable  deser- 
tions and  runaways,  and  so  on,  to  the  gold  diggings? — Certainly. 

That  ships  were  lying  in  port  because  they  could  not  get  any- 
one to  man  them  ? — Quite  so. 

No  matter  what  wages  were  offered,  sailors  could  not  be  got  to 
work  the  ships  V — Quite  so. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  had  ceased  in  1851? — That  had  ceased 
in  1854.  There  werVas  many  sailors  returned  from  the  diggings 
as  were  going  up,  and  more. 

What.,  had  all  the  gold  been  exhausted,  or  what? — No,  but 
they  were  tired  of  trying  to  find  it. 

But  were  there  not  as  many  going  on  a  new  chance,  as  coming 
up  ? — Quite  so ;  they  thought  they  should  have  better  luck 
perhaps  than  the  others. 

1  should  have  thought  that  was  human  nature,  that  they  would 
have  a  try  of  their  own? — Yes. 

Were  there  not  desertions  from  the  ships  of  those  men  going 
on  new  adventures? — There  were  desertions,  but  nothing  like 
those  in  1853.  The  desertions  in  1854  were  very-f ew ;  there  were 
desertions  of  course. 

Did  it  come  within  your  department  at  all  to  chronicle  the 
desertions  in  1854  ? — -I  have  no  doubt  I  wrote  paragraphs  about 
desertions,  or  a  few  of  the  men  running  away. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  year? — In  1854. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Did  you  at  all  examine  the  files  of  the  '  Argus ' 
•with  reference  to  that  department — desertions  from  ships  in  the 
summer  of  1854? — No,  but  I  read  Mr.  WESTGARTH'S  book  upon  it. 

Has  he  examined  it  with  reference  to  that  question  ? — He  wrote 
a  very  valuable  work  on  that. 

1  am  asking  about  you,  not  Mr.  WESTGARTH  ? — You  asked  me 
what  I  had  read. 

In  that  newspaper?  1  said  had  you  examined  the  paper  with 
reference  to  desertions  from  ships  in  the  summer  of  1854  ? — No. 

You  have  not? — No. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  health 
officers  made  their  reports  ? — I  have  seen  them  take  them  ;  of 
course  they  must  have  made  them  then. 

Of  course  the  pilots  made  no  reports  ? — No. 

The  emigration  officers  I  suppose  made  reports^or  took  them  ? 
— Yes. 

And  were  there  police  returns  made]? — Yes  ;  they  were  made 
to  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  vessel  on  the  station. 

And  those  would  be  in  the  proper  office  at  Melbourne? — Yes. 

Is  that  a  police  vessel  ? — There  was  a  police  vessel  in  the  bay. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  book? — '  WESTGARTH'S  Australia.' 

Mr.  Serjeant  PABBT  :  Then  perhaps  you  will  do  what  my  lord 
has  suggested  and  my  learned  friend. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  will  look  at  the  dates  you 
have  given  us  when  there  were  reports  of  yourself,  and  tell  us 
how  many  vessels  on  each  of  those  occasions  came  into  port,  and 
that  to  the  other  matter  you  are  going  to  look  after,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In 
1854,  practically  speaking,  was  there  any  substantial  difficulty  at 
the  port  in  captains  of  vessels,  wanting  to  go  homewards,  finding 
crews? — None  whatever ;  the  wages  were  high,  and  by  paying 
those  wages  they  could  secure  the  men. 

So  that  there  was  no  real  delay  in  the  port,  when  ready  to  start 
to  go  home,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  men  ? — No,  none. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  GIBBES,  re-called. 
Examined  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  asked  yesterday  about  the  tele- 
grams :  these  are  the  originals. 


The  LOUD  Ciiiij  .1-  mCBi  They  are  not  identified. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  would 
think  it  right  that  Mr.  (linr.Ks  should  speak  to  tie-in. 

The  Loi:n  Cim     -I    B1C1   i  Tin    ••  are  to  himself. 

1  do  not  quite  understand  or  appreciate  what  yon  saiil 

lenient   that  the  Defendant  made  to  you  relative  to   hi.; 
—Why,  that  his. sisters,  the  two  girls,  were  born  in  K  ranee. 

Si  i  I  understood  :  but  what  else  diil  he  say  about  that?— Oh, 
that  they  died  when  young. 

Hi-  told  you  that  the  sisters  were  born  in  France  ? — Decidedly  ; 
that  is  part  of  ono  of  my  oldest  memoranda. 

Nmv,  another  thing  I   wanted  to  ask  you  was  this:  when  did 

;   tell  yon  about,  his  name? — I  curiously  found  at  Hi 
opposite  the  Kenchurch-street  station,  a  copy  of   the   ideniiiMl 
photograph  lie   recognised   so   quickly   at   MACIMINALD'S   and  I 
described  it  to  those  who  were  present,  and  then  described  the 
peculiarities  of  it. 

When  ilid  h"  first  tell  you  that  his  name  was  not  CASTII"  but 
TICHBORNE? — At  the  first  go  off — at  the  commencement. 

That  cannot  be  ? — He  said  he  was  not  under  his  right  name, 
that  was  his  expression. 

That  is  a  totally  different  thing.  What  I  ask  you  is,  when  he 
first  told  you  his  name  was  TICII  BOUNE  ? — The  word  "  TlCUUOKNE  " 
was  not  mentioned.  He  told  me  ho  was  not  under  his  right  name  at 
the  beginning. 

When  did  he  first  tell  you  that  his  name  was  TICHBOKXI;  ? — 
Well,  as  far  as  a  distinct  statement  went,  I  do  not  know  that  lie 
ever  did;  because  it  was  I  who  said  he  was  ROGER  CIIAIII.F.S 
TlCHBOBMK. 

How,  if  he  had  not  told  you  that  his  name  was  TICHBORNE, 
could  he  have  told  you  that  there  were  two  branches,  one  spelt 
with  a  "  u  "  and  the  other  without  ? — That  is  the  day  I  went  past 
the  Post  Office. 

Then  he  did  tell  you? — It  was  an  inference  rather  thin  a 
distinct  statement. 

It  could  not  be,  if  he  told  you  the  distinction  between  the 
spelling  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  that  one  branch  of  the  family  was 
spelt  in  one  way  and  the  other  the  other. 

He  could  not  have  done  that  unless  the  name  of  TICHBORNE 
had  been  brought  up? — -I  cannot  say  that  he  ever  said  "I  am 
ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE,"  but  he  said,  "There  are  two  branches 
of  the  family :  one  is  TICHBORNE  and  the  other  TICHBOUKNE." 

Then  he  must  have  given  you  to  understand,  directly  or 
indirectly,  at  that  time,  that  his  name  was  TICHBOIINE  ? — Yes  ;  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that,  although  ho  did  not  state  it  in  so 
many  words. 

What  period  was  it  that  that  happened  ? — That  happened  just 
after  the  finding  of  the  pipe. 

When  would  that  be?— As  I  should  fix  the  date,  I  think  it  was 
the  7th  of  September,  1865,  that  I  saw  the  pipe,  as  nearly  as 
possible ;  and,  therefore  it  would  be  within  about  a  week  after 
that. 

Surely  you  must  be  under  some  misapprehension? — I  think  not. 

My  reason  for  asking  you  this  question  is  that  I  observe,  in 
your  letter  to  Mr.  CUBITT,  of  the  9th  of  October,  you  say,  "His 
real  name  has  never  been  spoken  between  us."  Now,  if  it  had 
been  pointed  out  to  you,  the  distinction  between  TICHBORNE  and 
TICHBOURNE,  which  necessarily  implies  a  recognition  of  the  name 
of  TICIIBORNE,  that  must  have  been  subsequently  to  the  9th  of 
October. 

A  JURYMAN  :  Was  not  the  7th  of  September  the  first  time  you 
saw  the  advertisement  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  that  is  what  he  says. 

The  WITNESS  :  No.  I  had  seen  the  advertisement  before  the 
7th  of  September. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  you  fix  that  as  the  date  within 

which ? — That  is  the  date  I  saw  the  pipe,  as   nearly  as 

possible. 

But  you  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  the  7th  of  September 
was  the  date  you  saw  the  advertisement? — I  went  to  him  after 
seeing  the  advertisement. 

We  know  that.  You  say  you  saw  the  pipe  within  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  when  you  were  walking  with  him  in  the  front  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  then  he  told  you  the  distinction  about  the 
names,  and  gave  you  further  account  of  the  property.  That  is 
what  I  have  down  as  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

Now  that  must  have  been,  I  should  gather  from  your  language, 
posterior  to  the  !)th  of  October,  because  on  the  9th  of  October 
you  wrote  to  Mr.  CUBITT,  and  you  say  in  that  letter,  "  His  real 
name  has  never  passed  "  ? — Ah  !  then  the  meaning  in  my  letter 
would  have  been  that  he  had  never  stated  he  was  so. 

But  how  could  you  have  a  conversation  about  spelling  the 
name  of  the  two  branches  unless  he  had? — It  speaks  for  itself. — 
lie  never  said — I  am  not  aware  he  ever  said — prior  to  his  going 
to  Sydney  at  any  rate — that  he  was  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBOIINK"; 
it  was  rather  1  who  accused  him  of  it. 

He  did  not  say  thai  he  was  entitled  to  the  title  of  ROGER 
TICHISORNE,  but  he  told  you  he  was  a  member  of  the  family. 
Then  if  the  name  afterwards  of  that  family  was  given  as  TICH- 
BORNE with  the  possibility  of  a  different  spelling,  and  at  that 
time  the  name  had  not  passed  between  you,  that  must  have  been 
later  than  the  9th  of  October? — lam  under  a  disadvantage  ;  this 
morning  I  have  been  dead  faint  for  two  hours  and  a  half  and 
have  only  just  come  from  it.  It  is  the  utmost  I  can  do  even  to 
sit  here. 
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lie  told  you  he  was  born  in  January,  !>:.".>.  Did  not  you  write  to 
Ladv  Tn-iinoiixK  giving  a  different  statement  with  regard  to  his 
a,''-? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  because  the  .">th  of  January,  1 
think  it  is,  l*_".l — heeause  I  was  born  on  the  l.Jth  of  October, 
:m<l  I  made  a  remark  with  respect  to  our  ages  being  nearly 
the  same. 

I  want  to  rail  your  attention  to  it  with  reference  simply  to  the 
time,  because  I  find  Lady  TI<'II]H>I;NTE,  in  her  list  letter  to  you,  I 
think  it  is,  says  he  may  be  mistaken.  '•  I  believe  him  to  be  my 
son,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  told  you,"  and  so  forth.  Then 
amongst  other  things  she  says  : — "As  for  his  birth,  1  was  married 
in  1H27,  and  he  was  borne  I  believe  two  years  afterwards;  but 
that  will  be  easily  ascertained  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  la 
Madeleine,  in  Paris  where  lie  was  borne,  and  also  in  the  register 
of  the  Parish  of  Tichborne,  where  he  was  also  registered.  I  do  not 
think  anything  of  his  not  knowing  his  age  exactly."  That  would 
imply  that  there  had  been  some  some  statement  ivs  to  his  Hire, 
which  you  had  reported  to  her,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
fact.  If  his  age  had  been  correctly  stated,  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected she  would  have  answered  you — "  I  do  not  think  anything 
of  his  not  knowing  his  age  exactly  "? — I  cannot  withdraw,  because 
I  know  I  went  afterwards  to  Sydney,  and  I  find  on  examining  the 
•  1'eerage  and  liaronetage' — 

This  is  dated  ISiiti.  You  wrote,  as  I  understand,  from  Sydney  ? 
— No,  I  never  wrote — yes,  perhaps  I  may  have  written  a  letter 
from  Sydney ;  but  most  of  my  correspondence  was  from  Wagga- 
\Vagga. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  you  wrote  to  him  from  Sydney.  This  is 
a  letter  to  her  in  September.  You  went  to  Sydney  at  the  end  of 
June,  or  the  very  beginning  of  July,  and  there  received  informa- 
tion from  him  upon  which  you  wrote  to  her,  and  to  which  in  her 
answer  to  you,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  birth,  she  uses 
language  which  may  be  explained,  but  which  struck  meas  remark  - 
able  as  showing  that  you  had  reported  to  her  some  statement  with 
reference  to  age  which  was  inexact  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  sure  the  statement  as  to  age 
was  not  made  in  Sydney  ? — The  statement  as  to  age  was  made  at 
the  commencement^  and  I  found  it  to  be  correct  when  I  went  to 
Sydney. 

So  you  say.  But  how  do  you  account  for  this  language  of 
hers  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it.  I  am  perfectly  distinct  as  to  the 
statement  of  the  age,  because  I  made  the  particular  mistake — •'  I 
am  four  months  older  than  you,"  or  something  like  that ;  and  I 
found  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

That  may  have  taken  place  either  at  Wagga- Wagga  or  Sydney  ? 
— It  was  the  day  the  window  was  open  and  the  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  in,  and  I  wished  I  was  yachting  in  Sydney  Harbour. 

What  made  him  speak  of  his  age? — I  place  myself  rather  in  a 
ridiculous  position.  I  was  rather  fond  of  guessing  people's  ages, 
and  I  said,  "  What  age  man  are  you?  " 

Without  anything  to  lead  to  it? — I  forget  what  lead  to  it. 
Something  I  suppose  led  to  it.  I  cannot  remember  all  these  years. 
1  want  to  see  whether  your  statements  are  consistent  with  those 
letters  written  at  the  very  time? — I  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
why  she  should  have  doubted  about  the  age ;  and  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  letters. 

But  you  see  we  have  to  pay  very  considerable  attention  to  them. 
— Yes,  my  lord;  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  things 
were  coming  to  this.  I  was  not  his  attorney ;  it  was  not  like 
part  of  my  law  business. 

I  do  not  say  it  was,  but  we  must  see  how  far  you  are  really 
accurate  in  the  statements  you  have  made.  There  is  another 
thing  which  is  mentioned,  that  his  Preceptor  was  not  a  Jesuit, 
but  a  Christian  Brother.  That  again  ia  in  reference  to  a  letter  ? 
— Yes. 

Surely,  you  must  have  said  something  to  her  ? — 1  wrote  that  he 
was  a  Jesuit.  I  had  mistaken  one  thing  for  another  ;  and  he  gave 
me  in  a  moment  the  scolding  down  at  Sydney  afterwards,  "  Did 
not  I  tell  you  he  was  a  Christian  Brother,  not  a  Jesuit?" 

You  see  she  writes  to  you  about  the  Jesuit  after  he  had  left 
Wagga- Wagga.  Now  that  must  have  been  in  a  late  communica- 
tion of  yours  that  you  stated  about  the  Jesuit? — The  letter  she 
got  was  when  we  were  getting  the  money  from  the  bank — the  last 
letter  i  got  from  her. 

No,  forgive  me  ;  1  have  it  before  me — the  letter  of  the  17th  of 
September  ISlill,  and  another  of  the  17th  of  September  l<S(i(i — 
two  letters  of  the  same  date,  and  those  two  are  written  from 
London  long  after  he  had  left  the  colony  ;  he  had  got  his  money 
and  gone  away.  These  are  letters  to  you  dated  as  late  as  the  17th 
of  September,  at  Sydney.  You  went  to  Sydney  early  in  July  ? — 
1  left  Sydney  in  July. 

She  says,  "  As  for  his  preceptor,  he  was  one  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  I  think  he  may  have  made  a  mistake  and  thought 
he  was  a  Jesuit,  he  has  confused  one  with  the  other."  Now,  that 
is  her  last  letter  to  you,  and  must  have  been  written  to  you  in 
answer  to  one  from  you  of  a  late  date.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  sub- 
ject to  any  explanation  you  can  give,  he  must  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  his  preceptor  had  been  a  Jesuit,  up  to  a  late  period, 
was,  much  as  she  contradicts  it  in  her  last  letter,  written  in  the 
middle  of  September?— No,  it  was  1  who  confounded  the 
Christian  Brother  with  the  Jesuit. 

I  mean  you  must  have  confounded  it  up  to  a  late  period? — But 
then  I  saw  him  in  Sydney  and  he  told  me  ;  and  that  would  not 
be  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  immediately,  recently,  I  imagine ; 
because  when  I  was  in  Sydney  he  corrected  me.  It  was  one  of 


the  first  things — the  first  night  I  arrived  in  Sydney  and  saw  him 
that  he  spoke  to  me  and  told  me :  "I  told  you  it  was  a  Christian 
Brother,  not  a  Jesuit." 

How  came  that  to  come  up  if  your  letter  had  not  been  received 
from  the  mother  stating  that  it  was  a  Christian  Brother  and  not 
a  Jesuit.  How  came  you  to  have  any  conversation  about  it  at 
all? — We  had  a  long  talk  that  evening. 

I  low  did  he  know  you  had  stated  it  was  a  Jesuit? — Several  of 
the  mother's  letters  are  wanting,  and  there  was  some  conversation 
with  respect  to  it.  There  were  three  of  the  mother's  letters  and 
three  of  his  I  pinned  together  and  sent  them  down  to  show  to 
some  Melbourne  friends  to  show  the  resemblance  of  the  hand- 
writing, and  their  general  bearing  on  one  another. 

\Vhathave  you  done  with  those? — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  lost  in  the  Hood  or  where,  because  there  were  six  letters  al- 
together,  and  1  wish  I  had  them. 

It  is  the  first  time  you  have  told  us  of  those? — I  only  answer 
questions  if  I  am  to  tell  all  I  know. 

Have  not  you  told  us  all  you  know? — Am  I  to  volunteer 
evidence  ? 

Certainly,  as  regards  'this  matter? — For  instance,  I  bring  here 
what  I  find  at  HUGIIES'S? 

That  is  not  part  of  it.  What  reward  were  you  to  receive  as  the 
result  of  this — not  only  of  this  Trial,  but  the  matter  itself  ? — No 
reward  whatever. 

None? — No,  only  just  as  a  witness. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  this  Trial,  but  what  were  you  to  get 
in  the  event  of  this  Claimant  getting  the  estates  ? — I  understood 
him  to  be  the  man,  and  he  gave  roe  some  bills. 

What  amount  ? — I  said,  "  If  you  lend  me  £500  for  three  years  I 
want  no  reward  of  any  kind,"  and  he  afterwards  told  Mr.  COTTEE, 
the  Manager  of  the  Bank. 

What  I  ask  is,  what  is  the  amount  you  were  to  receive  ? — Well, 
I  should  receive  £1000  as  I  learned,  but  1  have  notlearned  it  from 
him,  I  only  learned  it  from  Mr.  COTTEE  ;  but  the  bills  are  over- 
due, and  I  have  no  direct  interest  one  way  or  the  other  now. 

"  With  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  liberal  intentions,  I 
may  inform  you  that  Sir  ROGER'S  own  unasked  generosity  in  giv- 
ing me  drafts  on  England  for  £500,  payable  after  his  arrival  there 
has  far  more  than  requited  me  for  any  services  I  have  performed." 
— Yes. 

You  did  receive  drafts  for  £500  then  ? — But  never  got  a  penny 
of  it  though. 

I  did  not  say  so.  You  said  just  now  you  were  not  to  have  any 
reward  ? — I  know  the  bills  are  overdue. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  will  allow 

me  to  put  one  question  whether  these  are  the  original  telegrams. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :    You  must  identify  them.      (They 

were  handed  to  the  Witness.) — Yes,  I  know  that    immediately 

(referring  to  one). 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Dr.  KENEALY,  I  would  not  assist 
you,  but  Mr.  HAWKINS  has,  and  you  are  entitled  to  cross-examine 
this  gentleman  now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  ;  what  I  have  done  is  to  answer 
your  lordship's  question. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  put  the  question  with  the  view  of 
seeing  how  far  those  letters  and  this  gentleman's  statement 
correspond.  There  are  one  or  two  things  of  which  I  desired  an 
explanation,  but  these  telegrams  are  your  evidence,  not  mine. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  asked  for  the  telegrams  yesterday 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  having  produced  them  this  morning. 

Dr.   KEXEALY  :    I   understood    that    all    Lady     TICIIBOHNE'S 
correspondence  with  Mr.  GIBDES  is  in  ? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Certainly. 

These  telegrams  are  the  telegrams  you  referred  to,  are  they  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  the  telegrams  I  referred  to  in  my  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  "Sydney  June  21st  1866  From 
THOMAS  CASTRO  Metropolitan  Hotel  Pitt  Street  to  WII.MAM 
GIBBES  Esqre  Solicitor  Wagga.  Identified  by  lady.  Government 
House  sent  letter;  acceptance  all  right."  Then  "Sydney  June 
26th  1866  From  R.  C.  TICHBORNE  Metropolitan  Hotel  Sydney 
to  W.  A.  COTTEE,  Esqre  A.  J.  S.  Bank  Wagga.  Sixty  sixth  High 
school  Southampton  Name  of  Agent  for  Tichborue  Park  when  I 
left  I  don't  know.  GliiBES  starts  for  Sydney  to-morrow."  I  pre- 
sume these  are  answers  to  questions  of  yours  as  to  what  regiment 
he  had  served  in  ? — Yes. 

And  the  school? — To  ask  what  school  he  was  at  ? 
Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  And  "Do  not  know  the  name  of  agent  "? 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  not  know  the  name  of  agent. 
Then  again  to  Mr.  COTTEE:  "Sydney  June  25th  1866  From 
ROGER  TICHBORNE  to  Mr.  COTTEE  Wagga.  Have  received  telegram 
from  GnmES.  My  brother  was  at  Winchester  College  Yorkshire 
HALLIN  of  Bridport  Dorsetshire  was  father's  agent  See  GIBBES 
and  I  authorize  you  to  peruse  my  English  letters  and  request 
you  to  see  my  interests  protected.  Answer  at  once  my  telegram 
sent  this  morning  as  the  Joint  Stock  requires  an  immediate 
reply."  * 

Further  cross-examined  by  Dr.  KEXEALY. 
I  think  you  have  stated  to  me  when  you  were  last  examined 
that  he  was  very  much  rejoiced  at  the  birth  of  a  son? — Yes. 
Or  a  child  rather  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  girl. 
Can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  he  exhibited  his  pleasure  upon  that  ? 

*  This  nonsense  cannot  be  explained.  But  it  is  clear  that  BOGLE 
was  not  coaching  the  Claimant,  or  he  woulj  uot  have  written  it. 
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— Well  he  was  exceedingly  gratified  at  seeing  the  resemblance — 
at  hearing  that  the  child  was  considered  so  like  him.  I  went  down 
to  see  him  one  evening,  and  my  wife  was  with  me.  I  went  down 
to  speak  to  him  on  business. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Just  tell  us  what  he  said  ?— He  was 
greatly  delighted  to  hear  that  the  child  was  like  him,  and  he  said 
he  thought  of  taking  his  wife  and  child  to  England  after  all.  He 
had  thought  of  leaving  her  behind,  but  when  he  found  the  resem- 
blance, he  said  his  mother  would  never  have  believed  he  was 
father  of  a  child  unless  the  child  resembled  him,  unless  he  could 
produce  it  to  show  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Did  you  have  a  subsequent  conversation  with 
him  upon  that  allusion '! — Yes,  I  did. 

Now,  tell  us  what  took  place. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS  :  I  object  to  that  question. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Why? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  On  this  ground,  my  lord,  that  this  is  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  Defendant,  and  it  is  not  a  question  that  has 
been  put  to  him  ;  no  conversation  or  statement  made  by  the 
Defendant  with  reference  to  his  family  or  his  children.  We  want 
the  fact,  not  his  statement. 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  probably  seen  the  letters 
of  the  mother  on  the  subject  of  his  marrying  or  having  some 
illicit  connection,  and  having  children. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Besides,  I  apprehend  that  everything  the  Defen- 
dant said  has  been  admitted  since  the  beginning  of  the  Trial. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  1  should  quite  agree  as  to  any  conversa- 
tion ;  you  have  clearly  a  right  to  have  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  only 
want  you  to  call  my  attention  to  any  question  by  Mr.  HAWKINS 
with  reference  to  any  conversation  of  this  description. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  I  apprehend  that  everything  the  Defendant 
said  in  this  case  to  Mr.  GIUBES  is  admissible  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  On  what  ground  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  We  are  inquiring  into  the  relations  between 
himself  and  Mr.  GIBBES.  Mr.  HAWKINS  is  not  entitled  to  fix  the 
relations  on  one  particular  day  or  at  one  particular  time  ;  if  he  fixes 
the  relations  between  them  at  all,  I  must  have  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Although  all  that  the  Defendant  said  is 
evidence  against  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  he  said  on  every 
occasion  is  evidence  for  him.  If  it  is  part  of  the  same  conversa- 
tion it  is  another  matter. 


Ml!.  COTTBK,  TI1K    HANKER. 


Dr.  K I:\-EAI.Y:  Is  Mr.  HAWKINS  entitled  t>  giv.-  a  eonrei 
which  took  place  on  Monday  if  I  am  not  entitled  to  givi-  the  con- 
ion  on  the  Tuesday '! 

Mr.  Justin-  Lrsii  :  Strictly,  you  are  oidy  entitled  to   have  the 

whole  of  that  one  conversation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  admits  any  of 

the  talk  the  Defendant  has  with  another  person  on  another  occasion. 

l)r.    KF.NF..U.Y:  I  understood  that  all  the  relations  with  Mr. 

were  relied  on  by  my  friend  to  prove  IIH 

-Mr.  Justin-  LUSH:  All  his  relations,  but  not  all   he  says  in 
conversation. 

Dr.  KKNKAI.V:  Yes,  my  lord. 

Tin-  I.om.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  it  worth  while,  Mr.  HAWKINS,  to 

'lie  objection  ? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  it,  my  lord.     Iff 

.'  regard  to  what  took  place  in  a  Court  where  an  application 
1  ide  to   recall  Mr.  (iiiii'.KS,    that   tho-<  .  MOMS  arc  fur 

the  purpose  of  j. roving  a  malformation.   I  ol 

Malformation! 

l.oi:i,    (  HIKF   JrsriCf::   After  all.   t[  .tion  of   the 

argument  Defendant  has  that  peculiar  formation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Quite  BO. 


The  LIPI:I>  CIIIKF  JUSTICE  :  Rut  that  is  very  far  from  showing 
until  tin-  identity  is  otherwise  proved,  that  KO<;F.U  TicimoiiNE  had 
any  such. 

Mr.  HAWKIXS:  Quite  so. 

The  LOI:I>  ( 'nm  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  see  how  it  hurts  you  that 
the  Defendant  has  made  certain  statements  with  reference  to 
If.  He  made  them,  having  claimed  and  assumed  tl  c 
character  and  personality  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ;  but  un  less  alinnde 
it  is  shown  that  UOOEI:  TICIIBOKNE  had  the  peculiarity  the  De- 
fendant says  he  had,  they  do  not  advance  it  one  step. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Xo. 

.Mr.  Justice  MELLOU  :  There  is  a  not  her  consideration  ;  supposing 
it  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  Defendant's  ease,  without  any 
statement  made  l,y  Mr.  GIHFIKS  at  all,  the  Defendant  is  at  liberty 
to  set  it  up. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLI.OI:  :  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  this 

'tit  ho  made  of  himself  to  Mr.  GUSHES.     At  the  same  time, 

it  may  he  a  very  grave  question,  admiswibility  if  objected  to,  and 

rny  own  impression  is  that  it  is  not  admissible,  for  the  reason  his 

lordship  has  stated. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUMH-I  :  Tin-  reason  for  my  refusing  my  j 
assistance  at  this  stage  <>f  the  case  is  this,  that  your  w  r 
could  have    ,poken    .if    HIM.II:   TirnnoK.Ni:  wore   allows. I    |.i    leave 
I   witliollt  a  .  in -I.-  .  |  Hi- .  tli  in   beii.  in  I     i  n  i  If  lit'  thrill 

i    wilnc:.scs    whimi     it    would    In'    :i     great   difficulty    to 

bring  over  again  ;  ami  therefore    I  iliil   nut  lend  my  assi 

<  ,-up|'orted  lln>  MCW  I  took,  of  enabling  the 
Defendant  to  raise  that,  as  it  were  .n  tin'  vrry  last  moment,  lint 
when  the  opportunity  comes  for  Dr.  KKNKALY  to  put  it,  tin' 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  your  while  raising  the  olij. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   I  should  not  have  done  BO  hut  for  the  ol> 
tion  thatfell  from  your  lordship  just  now.     I  thought  you  were 
rather  rebuking  nie  for  putting  those  telegrams  in. 

The  LOKH  dun  .lusiici: :  Oh  !  dear,  uo;  far  from  it.     1  think 
these  telegrams  of  the  most  essential  importance  for  the  con 
tion  of  the  Jury  hereafter.     I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least  for  i 
putting  those  telegrams  in.     On  the  contrary,  from   what  passed 
the  other  day,  I  considered  that  you  would  and  must  put  them  in  ; 
only  it  happened  unluckily,  not  having  them  in  your  hand,  and 
therefore  being  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  evidence  iu  order 
to  identify  those  telegrams  you  do  let  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  only  object  was  to  get  the  truth  out  !  ! ! 
Mr.  Justice  MKI.LOI;:  There  were  two  grounds  of  objection; 
one  we  acted  on  the  other  day,  that  we  would  not  give  our 
assistance  to  Mr.  HAWKINS'  witness  being  recalled  for  any  snob 
purpose;  but  when  he  has  been  recalled,  and  you,  set-king  to 
identify  them,  put  them  into  his  hands  to  identify  them,  it  is 
now  open  to  Dr.  KENEALY  to  claim  his  right  to  cross-examine  ; 
and  the  only  question  is  the  extent  to  which  he  can  go  on. 
My  personal  impression  is  that  he  can  only  ask  to  have  tin- 
whole  of  any  conversation  as  to  which  you  ask  on  the  ground 
incidentally  stilted  by  the  members  of  the  Court — that  is 
my  view,  therefore,  that  he  has  a  right  now  to  cross-examine,  but 
how  far  that  is  to  go  is  an  entirely  separate  question. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  My  objection,  your  lordship  will  understand,  is 
not  to  the  right  to  cross-examine,  but  to  the  particular  question. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  mode  of  proving  the  particular  fact '! 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes  ;  but  after  what  you  have  said,  although  I 
think  the  objection  a  good  objection,  I  will  withdraw  it. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  you  will  do  very  well. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  say  that  was  alluded  to  subsequently  ;  tell  i 
us  what  took  place? — Well,  he  got  some  money  from  me,  and  lie 
went  down,  and  the  only  occasion  that  ever  I  saw  him  the  1- 
worse  for  liquor,  I  asked  him  with   respect  to  what  1  have  men- 
tioned already,  and  the  reason  of  his  mother  being  of  that  belief, 
and  Jie  indiculi  il  mi  /</.-•  liilli  lini/er  the  twojirft  joint*,  t 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  We  can  understand? — 1  think  1 
/<"<•(  snid  enouyh. 

You  had  not  present  to  your  mind  the  letters  from  his  mother? 
— No,  I  had  received  one  letter  mentioning  the  matter  not  very 
long  afterwards. 

Mentioning  that  matter? — No,  no,  but  mentioning  the  matter 
I  have  spoken  about,  asking  whether  lie  was  married  or  something 
•  of  the  sort. 

I'.very  letter  assumes  the  possibility  or  probability  of  his  being 
married  ? — As  to  his  being  married  or  having  a  child,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  confirmed  my  belief 
in  him. 

What  is  one  of  the  things? — Receiving  the  letter  from  the 
mother— coming  after  he  had  made  this  statement. 

But  the  letters  assume  that  lie  is  married  or  has  a  mistress  ? — 
Ask  whether  he  is  married. 

No,  assumes  the  possibility  from  the  beginning?-  Your 
lordship  will  find  in  one  of  the  letters  she  asks  whether  he  is 
married,  and  she  uses  the  words  "  a  delicate  question." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  object  to  any  reference  to  the  contents 
of  a  letter  not  produced? — I  think  you  have  one  letter  mention- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  We  have  letters  in  which  that  question  is 
referred  to. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  Mr.  GUSHES  says  there  were  three  letters  of  Lady 
TICHBORNE'S  that  were  lost,  i  want  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  allusions  to  the  matter  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   i  object  to  that,  because  there  is  no  proof  of 
those  letters  being  lost  at  all. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Have  you  either  of  these  three  letters? — No; 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  returned  to  me,  or  lost  in  the 
flood,  or  whether  they  remain  still  in  Melbourne  amongst  some 
of  my  friends  there. 

What  belief  have  you  as  to  their  existence  or  non-existence? — 
Well,  my  belief  is  that  they  are  in  existence,  but  where  I  cannot 
say  ;  they  were  handed  about — iu  fact  my  brother  wrote  to  me. 
The  LOI:I>  ('mil  JU.VIICK  :  Nevermind  what  your  brother  wrote 
to  you? — Well,  I  sent  those  letters  down  to  Melbourne,  ami  they 
have  been  handed  about  from  party  to  party,  and  it  i:!  impo  ible 
to  say  where  they  are,  I  have  no  clue  whatever. 

Dr.  KENKALY  :  Now  that  fact  which  you  incidentally  mentioned 
on  the  last  occasion  that  you  were  here,  iu  answer  to  an  inquiry 
of  a  Juryman,  which,  however,  I  understand  was  directed  to  a 
different  point,  and  that  fact  which  you  have  mentioned  to-day, 
'lid  you  mention  to  the  solicitors  for  the  Prosecution ? — Yes,  I 
most  undoubtedly  did. 


*  Credat  Judajus, 


f  See  ante,  p.  46. 


M"     LORD  CHIKI    JUMII-K:    I   find  this  passage   in   one  of  the 

••.•[-'.    hit.  i  ,  :  ••  I  al.--,o  think  it  would  lie  a  very  desirable  and 

ary  thing  to  find  out  and  ascertain  whether  he  is  married  or 

not.      He  was  not  BO  when   he  ,|iiitted   England,   but   perhaps  he 

have  married  .  in' '   and  he  may  have  children."  That  isd.i' 

Dr.  Ki. M,\M  :  Who  wen-  the  agents  connected  with  the  Prose- 
cution ili.u  yon  mentioned  that  matter  to? — Well,  there  were 
several  one  or  two.  I  think  il  was  Mr.  I'.ov. 

Tin-  1,'iKli   ('HIM    .M  mCE!  ••  1   will   again    lemind   you   of  the 
necessity  to  ascertain  whether  KM..I.I:  has  some  particular  intimacy, 
or  whether  he  is  married  and  has  children.    It  is  a  very  nect-s- 
thing  to  show  "? — Yes,  that  is  the  thing  that  struck  me. 

Dr.  KKNKALY:  Did  yuiaNo  mention  it  to  Mr.  PURCELL  when 
he  war,  ouMn  Australia'  on  behalf  of  the  TlCHimiiXE  family  ?— I 
mentioned  it  ,is  a  very  ,  a  y  test  of  hi  I  identity. 

T-i  Mr.  PURCELL  at  that   time? — Yes. 

11<'  was  Counsel  for  the  Ti< -iir,oi:NK  family  in  Australia? — Yes. 

And  you  mentioned  that  to  him  as  a  very  necessary  test  of 
identity  ? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   A  very  easy  test  of  his  identity. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  as  a  very  easy  test  of  his  identity  ? — I 
thought  that  could  settle  the  matter  at  once. 

The  LORD  CHIKI  JUSTICE:  Without  ascertaining  whether  the 
real  ROGER  had  it .' — Yes.  it  would  be  so  easy  to  ascertain  if  he 
wa  •;  put  to  bed  by  his  valet,  he  would  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  You  would  pardon  me  asking  your  lordship  to 
look  at  that  (handing  a  letter  to  his  lordship). 

Mr.  HAWKINS:   1  must  object. 

Dr.  KENKAI.Y  :  What!  May  I  not  hand  it  to  the  Judge?  Surely 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  your  lordship  to  look  at  a  document. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  it  is  in  evidence. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y  :   May  I  not  at  any  time.' 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly  not,  unless  you  are  going 

to  put  it  in  evidence. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:  It   will  come  in  evidence,  my  lord,  I  hop 
simply  wanted  to  clear  away  what  seems  to  be  passing  acros. 
lordship's  mind  at  this  moment. 

The  Liii.ii  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  am  only  judging  from  her  letters. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  was  simply  from  what  fell  from  your  lord- 
ship, and  no  other  purpose  ;  it  was  simply  to  clear  away  a  passing 
cloud. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  document — a  letter? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :   It  is  a  printed  document. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Among  the  letters  we  have? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Tell  me  what  it  is. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  will  show  it  to  your  lordship,  because  I  may 
be  considered  irregular,  if  I  refer  openly  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Have  1  it? 

Dr.  KEXEAI.Y:  Yes;  all  your  lordships  have  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOI:  (Juryman):  Does  not  the  Letter  of  Lady  TICHBORNE 
clear  the  doubt  up  altogether? 

The  I  ,»i;i>  (  'IIIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  do  so. 

Dr.   KENKAI.Y  :   You  will  find  it  does  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  In  another  letter  she  says:  "It  is 
most  important  to  know,  being  a  Catholic,  whether  he  was  married 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  if  not  there  might  be  a  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  children." 

Mr.  TAYLOU  (Juryman) :  I  should  have  thought  that  second 
letter  would  have  settled  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  both  sides,  and  not  be 
premature. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  this  was  to  have  come  at  all  it 
ought  to  have  come  long  ago,  and  that  no  one  knows  better  than 
yourself. 

Dr.  KENKALY:  I  do  not  dispute  that  it  ought  to  have  come, 
but  I  assure  your  lordship  that  it  is  not  my  fault.  May  1  be  per- 
mitted to  show  it  to  your  lordship  as  judge  in  the  <M 

The  Loi:n  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :   Yes.     (It  was  handed  up.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1  desire  to  see  that  which  was  handed  to  your 
lordship  that  our  attention  may  be  called  to  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  BOWKER 
to  Colonel  CUSIANCE. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Which  book  is  it  printed  in  ? 

Mr.  MC.MAHON:  "Letters  written  to  and  from  the  attorneys." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  should  not  have  asked,  only  1  thought  the 
attorney  asked  to  see  it,  and  was  refused  inspection. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  No.  I-'  in  (lie  "  Letters  written  to  and  from 
different  attorneys/' 

You  say  you  communicated  that  to  Mr.  BOWKER,  when  did  you 
do  so  ? — Before  I  was  examined. 

What  did  Mr.  BOWKEH  say? — Am  I  to  answer  that  question? 
Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  know  that  what  Mr.  BOWKER  said  is 
evidence.     He  is  not  the  attorney  for  the  Prosecution  here,  if 
anything,  he  is  the  solicitor  for  the  Family. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this    case, 
although  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  is  nominally  the  solicitor  in 
this   Prosecution,  Mr.    BOWKER  and    Mr.  CULLINOTON  are   the 
gentlemen  who  are  conducting  the  Prosecution. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :   Really  that  is  not  true. 
l»i    KENEALY:  They  are  in  Court  everyday;  they  have  seen 

•   Observe  how  the  Judge  breaks  in  here,  to  throw  off  from  the  scent. 
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nearly  all  the  witnesses ;  they  have  promised  certain  remuneration 
t  >  the  witnesses  ;  and  it  is  a  perfect  delusion,  therefore,  to  say 
that  this  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  What  is  the  question  now? 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  Mr.  BowKEKsaid  when  he  communicated 
that  matter  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  1  understand  it  was  before  the  last 
Trial '! 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  No,  for  this  as  well. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  But  it  was  before  the  last  Trial? 
The  WITNESS  :  No,  just  before  1  was  called  as  a  witness  the 
other  day. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  My  lord,  I  must  press  the  question. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  when  a  witness  is  making 
a  statement  to  the  attorney  to  be  taken  down  to  be"  used  on  the 
Trial  every  observation  that  the  attorney  makes  is  admissible  in 
evidence '! 

Dr.  KEXEALV  :  Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  admissible  in  evidence;  it 
tests  to  some  extent  bona-fides  in  the  Prosecution. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  U'e  cannot  help  seeing  in  this  case  that 
certain  of  the  witnesses,  though  they  are  under  the  control  are 
evidently  not  brought  by  the  Crown.* 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  is  what  I  say,  my  lord. 
Mr.  Justice  MELLOK:  The  persons  who  have  the  management 
of  that  are  not  conducting  the  Prosecution ;  they  are  aiding  the 
Prosecution.     That  is  all. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  They  are  part  and  portion  of  the  Prosecution. 
The  L"i:i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  submit  they  are,  my  lord  ;  and  the  evidence 
is  that  Mr.  HOWKER  has  taken  a  most  important  part  in  the 
conduct  of  this  matter.  I  believe  there  are  only  one  or  two  of 
the  Wapping  witnesses  who  said  they  had  seen  Mr.  STEPHENSON 
acting  for  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  GRAY  had  never  seen  one. 
Mr.  STi:rm:NSON  :  Every  one  of  them  has  been  seen  by  us. 
Dr.  KEXEALY  :  These  two  gentlemen,  BOWKER  and  CULLINGTON, 
have  been  identified  by  a  great  many  witnesses  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion as  the  persons  to  whom  they  gave  their  evidence  in  this  case  ; 
and  therefore,  although  technically  the  Prosecution  is  conducted 
by  the  Crown,  1  say  it  is  conducted  by  the  Crown  and  the  TICII- 
BORNE  family  also  :  and  I  am  entitled  to  have  the  answer  that  .Mr. 
BOWKER  made  when  a  material  witness  of  this  kind  communicated 
to  him  a  most  important  fact. 

Air.  HAWKINS:  It  is  right  that  I  should,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  distinctly  contradict  that  statement. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Well,  I  have  given  my  reasons,  which  are 
founded  on  the  evidence  before  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOK:  Mr.  BOWKKR  is  giving  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  family  to  the  Crown  solicitor,  and  therefore  with 
regard  to  certain  witnesses  from  Australia  and  Melipilla,  and  so 
on,  one  fin  understand  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  aliout  that, 
but  when  you  come  to  a  question  about  whether  Mr.  BOWKKR  is 
conducting  the  Prosecution  I  entirely  differ  from  you. 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :   With  reference  to  the  Wapping  witnesses,  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  statements  which  oblige  me  to  contradict  them, 
but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  S  II:PJII.XXON,  and  have  no  doubt  about 
the  nutter,  that  they  were  seen  by  the  Treasury  gentlemen. 
Mr.  >  :   [ snir  Hi-  ,.;•  Mr.  ll»]",s.ix  ,11,1. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  I  am  not  giving  evidence  as  you  are  ;  but  speak- 
ing from  the  evidence,  and  only  one  or  two  mentioned  Mr. 

>me,  and  not  one  mentioned  Mr.  CRAY'S  name. 
<  '1111:1  .[[-STICK  :  Did  they  mention  Mr.  BOWKER'S? 
Dr.    KENEALY  :     Surely    several     of     them    mentioned     Mr. 
Bow  i 

The  L<iR!>  Cini:i  Jrsrici:  :  The  Wapping  witnesses? 
Dr.  KENEALV  :  This  witness  is  enough  for  me. 
Mr.  Justice  l.rsti  :   They  mentioned  \VlIICHEi:. 
Dr.  KKN::  U.Y  :  I  cannot  carry  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  my 
head. 


;>  Mow  aimed  at   Mr.  i.Jimsr.s— lint  most  unjustly.     IIo 

was  a  witnosa  for  tlio  Crown  ;  but  in  his  priv.it-  :<in.  had  with 

Dr.  KE.NK.U.V  ait-r  ho  had  boon  f;  .  'hat  left 

bt    that    lnt  was    sum    tint    1  >  'fnii'lant  w;n    Sir    l.'o'it.i:.      Tli:i! 

.Mr.  (iiniiK-,  .rod  of  the  Claimant's  identity  with  Sir  RoOEB 

'i;SK,  tli'!  fullir.viiiK   i-xlnirt  frum  a  letter  written  by  him  will 

show  : — 

(MK.    W.    GIBItKS    TO  Ml!.  HOL.MKS.) 


;i,  N.  S.  W 

"2i»  July,  !:- 
"  DEAR  SIR,— 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  write  you  fully  next  post,  but  as  I 

an  article  in  the  supplement  to  tl  :  ly  Times 'of 

1  1th  May,  that  the  tenants  recognised  him  by  the  'Twinkling  of 

I  the  right  knee  being  a  little  knock-kneed,'  I  deem  that 

together  with  the  mark  on  t  ;d   another  peculiarity,  also 

to   his    father    (for   though   I   learn    that    Mr. 

to  get  out  of  any  responsibility  yet  I  learn  he  told 

:  in  .Melbourne  that,  he   had  ««  </<"<'<'  he  OKU  tin- 

ender  the  coincidence*  so  atrikii  -  belief 

that  there  can    be  tin,   men  HO  alike   in   appearance,  marks   and 
travels,  &c. — -1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  WILLIAM 
"Jons  HOLM 


The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  you  have  just  asserted  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Well,  tny  lord,  and  I  repeat  the  assertion,  as  I 
recollect  it ;  and  I  think  if  it  is  really  challenged,  when  the  time 
comes  1  shall  be  able  to  show  it,  that  several  of  the  Wapping 
witnesses  mentioned  having  seen  Mr.  BOWKER  ;  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  if  so  I  am  most  willing  to  apologise,  but  at  present  I  have  a 
strong  impression  about  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  When  do  you  say  you  made  this 
communication  to  Mr.  BOWKER  ? — Just  before  I  came  into  Court. 

While  your  evidence  was  being  taken  ? — While  waiting  to  be 
examined  after  my  arrival  in  England. 

After  you  had  given  your  evidence  to  Mr.  BOWKER? — It  was 
at  the  time  I  was  giving  my  evidence. 

I  thought  you  said  while  waiting  to  be  examined? — When  I 
was  in  attendance  daily  on  the  Court. 

That  is  not  when  you  were  givingyour  evidence  to  theattorney  ? 
—But  they  examined  me  several  times.  I  was  asked  repeatedly, 
time  after  time. 

L'pon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  made  this  communication  ? 
— It  was  a  short  time  before  I  was  examined,  that  is  all  I  can 
tell  you. 

Where? — It  was  in  the  TICHBORNE  room,  the  room  where  all 
the  TICHBORNE  papers  are. 

For  what  purpose  were  you  there  at  the  time  ? — For  the 
purpose  of  having  my  evidence  taken  down ;  because  I  was 
recalled  once  or  twice  and  re-examined  as  it  were,  to  get  a  few 
further  facts  for  the  Prosecution. 

And  Mr.  BOWKER  was  at  that  time  taking  down  your 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  When  you  communicated  that  matter  you  have 
just  spoken  to  us  about  Mr.  BUWKEI:,  what  observation  did  Mr. 
BOWKER  make? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  must  ask  your  lordship  whether  that  can 
be  put. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  understand  that  my  lord  has  ruled  in  my 
favour. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  As  1  understand  the  way  Witness 
puts  it  is  this  :  lie  is  in  the  course  of  answering  questions  and 
I  giving  information  to  Mr.  BOWKER  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  BOWKER 
instructing  counsel  as  to  the  evidence  the  witness  will  give,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  proceeding  he  tells  him  something  which 
the  Defendant  had  said  to  him.  in  Australia,  and  then  Mr.  HOWKER 
who  is  at  that  moment  acting  for  the  Prosecution,  makes  some 
observation  ;  then  can  we  shut  it  out  with  reference  to  the  bona 
fides?  Of  course,  Mr.  I.UWKEU'S  answer  or  statement,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  would  prove  nothing  as  regards  the  fact,  but 
it  may  as  regards  the  bona  fides  or  honesty  of  the  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  and  in  that  point  of  view  can  we 
shut  it  out? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  apprehend  yes,  my  lord,  and  for  this  reason  : 
this  is  a  Prosecution  instituted  by  the  Crown  independently  alto- 
gether of  the  'I'll  raoSHX  family. 

The  I,oi;i>  CHIEE  Ji  SIITE  :  Start  with  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  this  is  a 
Prosecution  by  the  family.  Now  the  witness  in  the  course  of 
initiation,  of  course,  can  be  cross-examined  to  all  those 
matters  which  tend  to  prove  a  fact  which  is  material  to  the 
Defendant — that  is  to  say,  a  fact  which  is  material  to  his  defence. 
A  witness  can  be  called  and  examined  to  any  matter  which  goes 
to  his  own  credit.  lie  might  be  asked  thus — "Ay  or  no,  not 
having  mentioned  this  subject  at  all  at  present  here,  did  you  ever 
mention  it  before"? — "Yes,  I  did,  I  mentioned  it  at  this 
particular  time,  this  particular  place,  and  to  this  particular  person 
who  has  taken  my  evidence,  I  swear  I  mentioned  it."  That 
would  be  a  very  good  reason  to  give  if  he  himself  was  challenged 
with  a  want  of  bona  fides,  having  withheld  something  to  which 
he  had  spoken  as  a  witness  in  the  box  for  the  first  time  ;  but  how 
can  an  observation  made  either  by  the  attorney  or  his  clerk,  and 
Mr.  BOWKER,  I  submit,  must  be  considered  as  a  clerk  for  the 
present  purpose — employed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  witness's 
evidence — affect  the  question  ?  It  cannot  prove  the  fact.  Suppose 
the  attorney's  clerk  had  said  this  to  the  witness  or  for  instance — - 
••  Well,  now,  that  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  yours,  and  1  believe 
every  word  you  say."  Could  that  be  given  in  evidence  in  the 

••?  Supposing  he  had  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  a  word  you  Bay, 
and  for  that  reason  take  no  notice  of  what  you  state,"  could  that 
be  given  in  evidence  ?  The  witness  is  cross-examined  for  one  or 
two  objects,  either  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  the  witness 
himself  something  which  tells  in  favour  of  the  side  who  cross- 
examined  him — that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  fact 
— or  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  his  own  credit.  I  can  quite 
Understand  that  where  there  is  a  question  between  private  suit, 
and  where  the  motives  of  the  parties  may  be  material,  questions 
may  arise  and  possibly  may  be  put  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  action  is  not  bona  fide  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive,  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort,  how  an  observation  made  by  an  attorney's 
clerk — becau:  e  that,  is  the  real  capacity  in  which  Mr.  UOWKKI: 
must  be  regarded  in  this  case — 
The  Loci)  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes  ! ! ! 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  a  statement  made  by  him  in  that  capacity 
can  be  made  evidence. 

The  LOUD  CHIEI  JUSTICE  :  Only  in  this  way — supposing  such  a 
person  is  taking  down  evidence,  tho  attorney,  acting  as  clerk  in 
the  particular  instance,  says  to  the  person  whoae  evidence  he  is 
taking  down,  "  Do  not  mention  that  fact ;  it  is  one  which  would 
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be  awkward  ;  suppress  it  in  your  evidence,"  that  would  more  or 
less  throw  discredit  011  the  I'rosocution,  that  it  has  not  been 
instituted  in  good  faith,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  justice. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Supposing  that  were  so;  let  me  suppose  a 
conversation  of  that  sort  took  place,  my  lord,  it  would  not  affect 
the  credit  of  the  witness  under  examination. 

'I  he  I.i •],!>  ( 'mm  .Ir.sricK  :   No. 

Mr.  1 1  AW  K  INS  :  lleeause  the  witness  under  examination  would  say, 
"  I  mention  the  fact  ;  nothing  deters  me  from  mentioning  it  "  ; 
and  then  the  Prosecution  having  to  stand  or  fall  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  would  it  be  right  to  prejudice 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  by  proving  or  eliciting  in  cross- 
examination  that,  during  the  evidence  of  one  witness  to  the 
attorney's  clerk,  some  loose  or  improper  observation  had  been 
made  by  him  ? 

.Mr.  Justice  MKI.I.OI:  :   It  might  go  to  his  credit. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .Irsiui::  1  unite  agree  that  any  statement 
made  by  the  attorney  or  his  clerk  in  taking  down  the  evidence  as 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  not  within  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  ought  not  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  Jury  in  determin- 
ing the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be.  For  instance,  if  the  attorney 
had  said  "  Well,  I  believe  that  to  be  true,"  1  quite  agree  that 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.  His  belief  is  not  sufficient,  he  must 


The  L'>I:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Supposing  a  case  of  this  sort — a 
11  put  to  one  witness  may  be  intended  to  be  followed  up, 
and  put  to  every  witness  that  comes  into  the  box  :  and  suppose  the 
purpose  df  the  question  istoshow  that  the  attorney  who  represents 
tlieProsi'cution.and  by  whoseconduct the  Prosecutor  must  moreor 
less  be  bound,  had  tampered  with  every  witness  to  induce  them  to 
state  a  fact  that  was  not  true,  or  to  suppress  a  fact  that  was  true, 
tli  it  he  had  done  that  with  other  witnesses,  would  not  that  be  a 
circumstance  which  the  Jury  would  be  entitled  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  order  that  being  made  aware  that  the  1'rosecution 
had  been  conducted  on  bad  principles,  such  asought  not  to  prevail 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  although  there  might  be  cogent 
evidence  of  the  f^uilt  of  the  accused,  they  should  lie  additionally 
cautious  in  the  way  they  receive  the  evidence  they  might  other- 
wise receive  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is,  that  that 
would  not  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  unless 
they  found  that  the  witness  had  himself  yielded  to  solicitation  or 
temptation. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  lam  assuming  the  case  that  there 
might  be  a  witness  as  to  whom  you  cannot  elicit  that  fact.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  might  have  been  tampered  with  effectually,  and 
those  might  deny  the  fact ;  the  counsel  for  the  defence  might  be 


know  the  fact  and  be  able  to  prove  it ;  a  mere  statement  of  that    entitled  to  say,  "I  have  shown  you  that  many  of  these  or  some  of 

these  witnesses  have  been  tampered  with,  and  brought  under  the 
influence  of  undue  motives,  and  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  as  to  the 
rest,  or  at  all  events  deal  with  them  very  differently  from  what 
you  would  do,  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Prosecution  to  make  you  suspicious  of  them  ";  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  that  evidence  would  be  admissible  ;  but  then  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  species  of  evidence  which  Dr.  KKNEALY  is 
at  this  moment  proposing  to  give  ;  and  I  think  we  odght  to  know 
what  is  the  concrete  form  of  the  question  he  proposes  to  put,  if 
you  do  not  mind  putting  that  on  paper,  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  assure  your  lordship  I  am  objecting  to  this, 
without  knowing  what  the  question  is  at  all,  or  a  particle  of  it, 
but  I  raise  it,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  criminal  trial 
hereafter,  and  if  allowed  to-day,  it  would  be  a  precedent  that 
criminal  Prosecutions  may  be  prolonged  for  indefinite  periods. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  This  illustration  comes  to  my  mind.  Supposing 
there  has  been  a  robbery  committed  in  Staffordshire  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and  the  owner  of  the  stolen  goods  is  applied  to  by  an 
attorney  to  identify,  he  being  in  London  at  the  time  the  robbery 
is  committed  can  only  identify  the  property  that  was  stolen  on  the 
1st  of  May  ;  and  suppose  he  says  to  the  attorney,  •'  At  the  time 
those  were  undoubtedly  my  property  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell 
you  I  met  the  supposed  thief  in  London  on  the  1st  of  May"; 
would  not  that  be  admissible?  That  clearly  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  the  case.  I  am  not  on  any  collateral  issues  in  this  case.  I 
quite  go  with  my  friend  as  to  that. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  Prosecutor  who  is  after- 
wards the  witness? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  supposing  the  witness  to  be 
Prosecutor,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  statement.  Mr. 
BoWKEliis  not  a  witness.  There  is  only  one  way  I  think  it  possi- 
ble to  admit  it.  I  do  not  know  what  my  brethren  think  ;  there- 
fore, do  not  understand  me  as  putting  it  as  a  decision ;  we  will 
discuss  it  further  if  necessary  ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  clearly  ad- 
missible only  to  the  discredit,  not  of  the  witness,  but  of  the  Pro- 
secution if  admissible  at  all  ;  and  therefore  you  must  show  what 
it  is  you  want  to  solicit  is  something  that  would  discredit  the 
prosecution,  not  merely  give  the  belief  or  opinion  of  Mr.  BOWKER 
on  any  matter.  Air.  BOWKER'S  belief,  Mr.  BOWKER'S  opinion,  Mr. 
BOWKER'S  knowledge,  is  not  evidence  until  he  gets  into  the  box.* 
What  Mr.  BOWKER,  as  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  this 
witness  on  the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  may  have  said,  as  at  present 
advised,  I  am  of  opinion  is  only  admissible  as  discrediting  the  Pro- 
secution, certainly  not  else. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  your  question 
on  paper. 

The  WITNESS  :  I  know  the  question,  my  lord,  and  the  answer 
I  could  write  down  on  paper  and  hand  up  if  permitted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Forgive  me  making  a  suggestion.  Even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  admissible  for  the  purpose  I  have  suggested,  if 
brought  home  to  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  Prosecution, 
I  apprehend  it  must  be  brought  home  to  them,  and  shown  that  it 
has  either  directly  or  indirectly  received  the  sanction  of  those 
who  are  conducting  the  Prosecution  ;  because  a  clerk  stands  in 
no  other  position  than  a  mere  stranger  except  for  taking  the 
statement  of  the  witnesses. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  No;  but  if  the  person  you  have 

entrusted  with  the  office  has  abused  it 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  In  the  one  instance  without  my  knowledge  or 
sanction. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  was  this 


kind  would  be  inadmissible,  "if  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  Prosecution,  I  have  some  doubt  whether  you 
may  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Allow  me  to  suggest  for  a  moment,  because  it 
is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  merely  here  in  this  case,  this 
particular  question,  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  conduct 
of  any  criminal  trial.  What  would  be  said  on  any  criminal  trial 
taking  place  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  if  it  were  permitted  to 
counsel  to  ask  every  witness  in  the  box,  "  Did  you  have  this  or 
that  conversation  with  the  attorney's  clerk  who  took  your 
evidence  ?  " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  To  put  a  practical  illustration — 
supposing  a  witness  is  asked  this  question — "  Did  not  the  attorney 
when  he  subpoenaed  you,  offer  you  £100  to  give  your  evidence 
in  a  particular  way  ?  " — "  Yes,"  says  the  witness,  "  but  I  rejected 
his  offer  with  scorn,  and  the  evidence  1  have  given  in  Court  shows 
I  was  not  influenced  by  any  such  consideration,"  but  still  would 
it  not  be  legitimate  to  get  out  the  fact  that  an  offer  of  that  kind 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  taint  as  it  were  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  cf  the  Prosecution,  and  show  the  Jury  that 
illicit  means  had  been  attempted  and  endeavoured  to  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  witnesses,  and  they  must  be 
additionally  on  their  guard  against  the  evidence  adduced?  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prosecution  is  part  of  a 
matter  which  the  Jury  are  to  consider. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  quite  agree,  my  lord,  if  there  be  a  Prosecutor, 
and  you  can  trace  improper  motives  to  the  Prosecutor,  and  show 
he  has  been  guilty  himself  of  mala  tides  in  instituting  his  Prosecu- 
tion  

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Or  that  the  agent  he  has  employed 
has  done  so. 

Mr.,IlAWKiNS  :  Supposing  that  this  happens  in  an  ordinary  case  : 
— "  Did  the  policeman  ask  you  to  say  this  or  that,  and  did  you 
refuse  to  do  so  ?" — that  would  be  a  very  common  question  ;  if 
your  lordship  allows  this  question  to  be  put,  that  would  be  a  very 
common  question  hereafter,  when  a  witness  is  under  cross-examina- 
tion, "  What  did  the  police  constable  say  ?" 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  quite  agree  that  every  question  which 
goes  to  a  man's  credit  may  be  asked  in  cross-examination,  and 
perhaps  the  rule  goes  further  than  it  is  just ;  but  it  does  go  to  that 
extent.  But  this  would  give  an  opportunity,  by  suggesting  to  a 
witness  either  on  one  side  or  the  opposite  side,  "  I  will  make  them 
call  a  particular  witness  into  the  box,  and  1  will  ask  the  question 
whether  they  did  not  say  so  and  so,  and  the  other  man  make  such 
answer  "  ;  then  the  question  is  objected  to,  and  that  leaves  an  im- 
pression on  the  Jury  which  it  ought  not  to,  or  else  it  forces  them 
to  call  that  witness  to  contradict  that  particular  fact. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  apprehend  that  the  question  is  altogether  too 
collateral.  There  is  a  very  serious  question  arises,  my  lord.  Sup- 
posing this  happens,  that  the  AVitness  says,  "The  question  being 
answered  in  this  way,  the  answer  does  not  in  the  least  agree  affect 
the  witness's  credit;  on  the  contrary,  it  redounds  to  his  credit." 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Headheresto  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  adheres  to  it,  and  says,  "  In  spite  of  all  you 
say,  I  insist  on  giving  his  testimony  in  the  way  and  order  I  have 
stated  to  you  ;  nothing  shall  turn  me  from  that."  What  would 
be  the  result  ?  Could  I  call  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  contra- 
dicting a  witness  who  said,  "  When  my  evidence  was  taken,  the 
attorney's  clerk  said,  he  did  or  did  not  believe  me,  and  suggested 
this  or  that."  If  I  do  that,  I  raise  a  distinct  issue.  If  I  can  call 
a  clerk,  I  can  call  everybody  who  was  present  at  the  time,  so  as  to 
raise  a  distinct  issue  as  to  what  took  place  at  that  particular  time. 
In  an  ordinary  case,  where  you  are  examining  a  witness  on  his 


occurred?— In  the  TICHBORNE  room.  It  was  the  other  Mr.  BOWKER, 

own  credit,  one  knows  well  that  you  must  be  bound  by  what  the  j  not  the  gentleman  who  is  in  Court.     I  understood  him  to  be  a 
witness  himself  says,  but  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  witness     Treasury  solicitor. 


says, 

can  say  something  which  goes  merely  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
person,  if  that  person  cannot  be  called. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  because  this 
would  occur  in  every  Prosecution  where  the  police  are  bound  over 
to  prosecute. 


Who  else  was  present  besides  yon  ? — There  were  a  great  many 
people  in  the  room.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  heard  it. 

Was  it  at  the  time  they  were  writing  down  your  evidence? — 
Yes.  I  rather  pressed  this  matter  as  a  test. 

*  They  took  very  good  care  never  to  put  him  there. 
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(Their  Lordships  conferred.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  AVe  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  put. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  else,  with  all  submission,  can  I  ask  the 
witness  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  are  cross-examining  the  witness. 
The  question  may  be  the  very  thing  Mr.  BOWKER  said  ;  but  then, 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  admissible  in  the  general  form.  We 
ought  to  see  that  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  something  which  | 
gome  one  else  said  is  within  the  rules  of  evidence  admissible. 
The  mere  statement  that  Mr.  BOWKER  made  when  examining  a 
witness  is  not  admissible,  unless  put  in  some  other  form. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  At  the  utmost  it  must  be  something  reflect- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  BOWKER  in  this  particular  matter.  This 
general  question  of  yours  may  illustrate  the  statement,  which  is 
clearly  not  receivable.  Suppose  Mr.  BOWKER  had  said,  '•  I  believe 
that  to  be  so,"  that  would  not  be  receivable. 

Dr.  KEXEALY  :  Not  receivable,  my  lord? 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Certainly  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  i.<  nut  like  in  a  r/V/7  case.     In  a 
ae  n  /mi'/'/  /.-•  li'iuml  lit/  tin.' act*  nail  ii.liiii.isioii.itif'n  //  r» 

ttltel    11.1   lli.i    llttufin  i/   /'>    rniti/iii't    tin'    i-i/.-r.      Bui    tlli.-i    is  nut  .til. 
T.'ii.t  /.,•  n    r  Drt   nf  the    Crown.     Although  Mr. 

BOWKER  had  been  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  the  particular  person 
conducting  the  Prosecution,  what  he  said  would  not  be  admissible 
against  the  Crown.     What  he  says  in  the  course  of  the  examiua-  ; 
tion  of  a  witness,  if  it  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Prosecution,  i.s,  I 
think,  admissible,  otherwise  it  is  not.     Therefore,  in  order  to  let 
in  this  st.ite.mjnt  of  Mr.  BJWKER,  the  Court  must  distinctly  see 
that  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show  that  he  has  don. 
thing  which  would  lead  the  Jury  to  believe  that  the  prosecution 

t  a  bona  tide,  transaction. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Nothing  short  of  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Justi  .'••  M;  i.i.  .::  :  A  question  to  the  credit  of  a  witness  miy 

nittjd,  bjcau.se  it  dimiiiu'ies  the  force  of  the  suggestion; 

but  if  it  is  sought  to  do  more  than  that,  and  by  asking  a  witness, 

not  tlie  witness  but  soms  one  else  is  sought  to  be  discredited,  it 

appears  to  me  that  you  must  show,  very  specifically,  first  a  q  lea- 

tion   which  necessarily  tends  to  throw  discredit  on   the   whole 

•ution  ;   but  I  confess  myself  I  feel  such  difficulty  in  drawing 

a  line  that  my  present  impression  is  that  it  ought  to  be  excluded 

ther. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Prima  facie  it  ought  to  li.'ex.-lu  led. 
To  entitle  yourself  you  must  satisfy  us  as  to  the  only  ground  on 
which  it  .'in  be  admissible. 

Dr.  KEXEALY:  I  understand  your  lordship  then  that  I  must 
tell  you  the  answer  I  expert '.' 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Our  imprest  m  is  that  you  must  put  the 
very  words  into  the  question  ? 

.   CHIEF  JUSTICE:    [f   you   will  tell  us  this:  Is  the 
'se  of  your  question  to  obtiin  an  answer  as  to  tile  at  item  :nt 
of  Mr.  BDWKHR,  which  is  to  discredit  Mr.  BOWKER  in  the  con  1  i  -t 
of  the  Pros    -ution  ?     If  it  is  not,  it  is  not  admissible. 

Dr.  KEXEU.Y  :  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  to  discredit  hi  n,  bn'  it 
iow  that  the  Prosecution  were  aware  of  the  fact  of  m  dfor- 
uiition. 

Mi.  Juitice  LUSH  :  That  you  have  already.  The  \Vitii3ss  aiyi, 
"  I  told  him." 

.  COIEI    JUSTICE:  The  Prosecution  are  aware  of  the 
•  i  wh  it  the  witness  told. 

Mr.  Jmti  •  •  .Mu.i.oi;  :   What  the  witness  said  to  Mr.  1!  in 
all  right,     it  is  what  Mr.  BOWKER  in  taking  his  evidence  said. 

D  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Again  tie-  personal  l>.i  ..vh 
Mr.  15  MVKER,  unless  you  can  show  it  to  be  communie  it  -d  t 
who  were  representing  the  Crown  in  the  conduct  of  this  Pi 
tion  is  nothing. 

Dr.  KKNE  u.Y  :  I  have  no  means  of  showing  that  that  was  com- 
mnnicatedto  the  Crown. 

l,o::ii   CHIEF   JUSTICE:    Very  well  then,   you  c.  innot  do  it. 
Dr.   KENEU.Y:    I  thought  1  might  ask  the  question,   "Whit 
r  did  he  make?  " 

•  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  should  think  not;  primi  facie, 
certainly  not. 

.Mr.  Justice  Lusil  :   We  do  not  know  what  that  may  let  ia. 
Dr.  KENEU.Y:  I  would  not  put  it  if  I  thought  it  were  leading 
.'   '-ollateriil    issue.      I  am  sure   your  lordship   will  give  in.' 
credit  for  that.      I  do  not  want  any  collateral  issues  at  all,    but  1 
siy  it  i.s  of  great  importance. 

Air.  Justice  LUSH  :  It  may  let  in  a  great  deal  that  i.s  not  ad- 
missible. It  is  not  c-Verthing  that  Mr.  BOWKER  says. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  m -an  only  on  that  particular  nutter.  I  do 
not  want  other  things. 

LORD  CHOI   .JUSTICE:    I  have  very  great  doubt   whether 
we  ought  to  have  admitted    th  iti   of   the    w.ine  < .;  at  all. 

That  is  to  say,  whether  we  ought  to  have  admitted    the    .  u.h m-.- 
of  the  conversation  between   i  .ant  and  himself   on   this 

tter. 

l»r.  KI;;I:.U.Y  :   With  all  submission  I  think,  if  evl.i  led,  there 
i.s  a  great  deal  that  tikes  plaee  in  Criminal  Courts  with  rei'ereii.-r 
cross-examination  of  policemen,  and  their  m  uri/ement  of 
that  woul'i  ,,), .,1  jf  that  is. 

The  LORK  CHII..  .    We  .'.inn  . I  help  that.      We  will  de.d 

with  those,  when  they  I 

Dr.    KENEVLY:   Your  lord.t'd;i  kno.vs  how  very  imp  i.-tant   it  i.s 


to  find  out  how  certiin  policemen  have  behaved  ;  and  if  you  lay 
down  a  general  rule  that  such  questions  cannot  be  put 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  should  think  it  can  only  be  put  in 
such  cases  as  you  have  referred  to — it  is  a  question  of  great 
difficulty,  but  I  should  think  it  is  only  when  one  policeman  is 
called,  or  a  person  is  called,  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  mis- 
conduct by  offering  or  tendering  a  bribe,  or  making  an  improper 
promise,  that  it  can  be  asked. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  never  heard  a  witness  asked 
whether  a  policeman  said  so-and-so  to  him. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Suppose  a  witness  said  to  a  policeman  a  certain 
material  fact  which  went  to  the  innocence  of  the  person  charged, 
and  the  policeman  said — •"  Oh,  say  nothing  about  it." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  if  that 
is  the  object  of  your  question  it  would  be  most  discreditable  to  a 
person  who  said  such  a  thing.  If  that  were  the  question  I  should 
be  disposed  to  admit  it,  subject  to  further  argument ;  but  I 
understand  you  that  is  not  the  question. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  No,  I  have  not  said  that,  my  lord.  If  your 
lordship  rules  I  cannot  put  that  question. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly  not.  As  I  said  before, 
the  statements  of  Mr.  BOWKER  cannot  affect  the  Prosecution — 
that  is  to  say,  that  all  Prosecutions  are  in  the  name  of  the  Crown. 
A  statement  of  Mr.  BOWKER,  simply  acting  in  furtherance  of  the 
Prosecution  cvnnot  be  taken  as  evidence  ;  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  received  is  upon  the  supposition  that  he  said  some- 
thing to  the  witness  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  truth 
coming  out.  If  he  did  that,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  might 
not  reflect  on  the  Prosecution.  It  is  unnecessary  to  decide  that 
point  when  we  have  not  got  as  far  as  that,  inasmuch  as  you  do 
not  siy  you  intended  to  elicit  from  the  witness  a  statement  of  Mr. 
BOWKER  discreditable  to  Mr.  BOWKER  and  the  Piosecution. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  lord,  I  will  put  the  anticipated  answer  on 
paper  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  (handing  it  up). 

(Their  Lordships  conferred.) 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  answer  you  suggest  Mr. 
BOWKER  mule,  and  which  the  witness  will  be  prepared  to  state, 
may  have  been  bona  fide  or  m  iy  have  been  mala  fide,  and  you 
must  take  of  course  your  chance  of  how  the  Jury  will  determine 
it.  But,  I  think,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
iinde  mala  lide,  you  are  entitled  to  put  the  question,  but  then  I 
must  request  that  it  be  put  in  the  very  terms  of  what  you  say 
your  instructions  are. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes.  I  will  show  your  lordship  my  brief  if  you 
like. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  do  not  suppose,  Dr.  KEXEALY, 
that  I  doubt  you. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  would  not  have  said  so  only  your  lordship 
put  in  the  words  "  you  say." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  only  meant  what  you  have  told  me. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  meant  to  question  your  perfect  bona  fides. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  only  wish  myself  to  say  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  more  than  I  have  said  already  on  that  matter,  I  rather  con- 
sider it  against  elementary  principles. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  free  from  doubt. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Nor  I  either. 

Mr.  Justic  •  LUSH  :  But  I  on  the  whole  think  it  better  not  to 
press  the  objection. 

Tne  L  >i:n  < '.m:,  .lisncE:  If  it  is  put  in  those  very  terms.  It 
may  by  that  there  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  BOWKER  ;  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  BOWKER  intended  to  deceive  the  witness;  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  perfectly  bona  lide  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  confess,  looking  at  the  form  of  the  question, 
I  can-  little  for  it,  but  I  do  not  like  myself  to  be  party  to  assum- 
ing that  that  question — I  mean  to  say,  yielding  my  assent  to  the 
question  being  put ;  because  I  can  foresee  the  very  great  difficul- 
ties that  may  hereafter  arise  ;  and,  certainly,  if  that  is  to  be  put, 
most  undoubtedly,  when  they  are  taking  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nessi  s,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  some  corroborative  testimony 
with  them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  do  not  generally  expect  what 
has  happened  here,  which  is  when  a  witness  has  given  Ins  state- 
ment to  a  party  intending  to  call  him,  goes  and  gives  his  evidence 
to  the  other  side.  I  mean  it  is  not  usual. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Then  lam  to  put  it  in  those  very  words,  my 
lord. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  put  it  at  all.  Now  is  it 
worth  while,  Mr.  HAWKINS? 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  If  your  lordship  puts  it  to  me  in  that  way,  I 
do  not  understand  you  as  ruling  as  a  matter  of  law  that  it  cannot 
be  |iut. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  farther 
argument.  As  1  s.iid  before,  I  do  think,  as  at  present  advised. 
that  their  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  those  who  conduct  a  Prosecution,  it  does  throw  so  much  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  inquiry,  that  the  Jury  are  entitled  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  in  order  that  they  may  be  additionally 
vigilant  in  scrutinising  evidence  which  they  might  otherwise  re- 
eeive  with  implicit  confidence.  I  think  in  such  a  case  evidence 
of  that  kind  i.s  admissible.  Now  in  this  case  this  question  pre- 
supposes an  answer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  BOWKEII,  who  expressed 
his  belief  as  to  the  matter  which  the  witness  told  him.  He  mny 
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have  expressed  that  mala  fide  for  the  purpose  of  indm-ini.'  him  to 
Mippress  tin-  evidence  on  that  puint;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
afford  the  most  complete  answer  why  he  did  not  think  it  in 
to  go  into  tin;  iiii|iiiry  ;  that  will  be  according  to  the  view  the 
Jury  take  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  a  construction  to  lie 
put  on  the  answer  which  may  imply  mala  tides  on  his  part,  I 
think  it  is  open  to  Dr.  KKNKU.Y  to  put  the  question. 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  Your  lordship  sees  the  difficulty  I  am  in.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  do  not  like  to  yield  assent  to  the  question  ou  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  admissible  question,  booaUM  1  know  per- 
fectly well  what  may  be  the  e.mseqiii.'iiee  hi-reai'ier. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to 
have  such  another  case. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  On  the  other  hand,  1  think  your  lordship  will 
see  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  dillieulty,  even  when  you  suggest  as  a 
matter  that  is  prima  facie  opinion  that  the  question  can  be  put. 
I  do  not  like  to  resist  it,  because  1  fear  I  should  be  supposed  to 
be  afraid  of  something  which  may  redound  to  the  discredit  of 
Mr.  BOWKER. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusu  :    Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  rather  you  : 
should  withdraw  your  objection  than  that  we  should  decide  it, 
because  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  J  would  rather  do  that,  my  lord,  than  ask  your 
lordship  to  decide  it. 

The  Loan  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Justice  MKLLOU  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  that, 
because  the  simple  ay  or  no  of  such  a  question  at  bar  is  not  like 
the  decision  of  a  judge  at  nisi  prius.  No  appeal,  I  apprehend, 
lies  against  the  decision,  and  therefore  one  would  rather  lean  to 
the  side  of  non-exclusion  if  one  can.  At  the  same  time,  my 
objection  remains,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  relieved  ns  from 
the  discussion  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Now  put  the  question  in  those  /,  rut.*-. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  You  say  you  informed -six,  BOWKER  about  this 
malformation  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  BOWKEB  sai/  In  you  that  tin  mal  1'nrmation  question  was 
not  material,  as  Sir  ROGER  was  formed  perfectly  1 — /;  was  conveyed 
in  one  or  tiro  a  »/,  «<YN,  lint  tn  llmt  <  ffcct. 

Tell  lit  the  terms  ? — "  Oh,  ice  don't  ii-inil  imi/tli/iii/  about  tlidl  "  ;  ami 
tin  a  I  asked  him  whether  Sir  ROGER  HVI.V  pro/ierli/  formed,  ami  In:  tnlil 
me  he  was.     I  was  exceedini/li/  an.rioiis  lit   ijtt  tin   ansirer   to   that 
question.     I  asked  him  several  tinn  .<  l« j'<n-<    J  i/ot  an  answer. 
Yon  asked  sei-fi-nl  times  before  you  got  an  answer  1 — )'i.<.''; 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Defendant's  attorney 
several  times  since  you  gave  your  evidence  here? — Yes,  Mr. 
HENDKIKS  came  to  me.  I  told  Mr.  PURCEI.L. 

I  am  not  asking  you  about  Mr.  PURCELL,  you  know  very  well. 
Now  let  me  ask  you,  you  were  examined  in  Australia  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  Defendant? — Yes. 

In  the  course  of  that  examination,  did  you  suggest  then  any 
malformation — I  have  got  your  statement? — 1  think  I  did.  I 
think  I  must.f 

What,  what !  be  careful.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — 
I  may  have  done  that,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  No,  you  will  do  no  such  thino. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  were  called  as  a  witness  for  the  now  De- 
fendant in  Australia? — Yes. 

[  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  if  a  single  question  upon  the  subjeet 
of  his  malformation  was  put  to  you  there? — -I  cannot  say  at 
what  time,  because  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time  at  which  I 
was  examined.  He  told  me  confidentially. 

The  Loin.)  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  an  not  asked  ir/ial  he  told  i/on 
eiin/idtnlia/li/.  An.'ira-  the  question.  You  arc  a  jtrofettsional.  man, 
and  i/nn  Iciiwrf—liun  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  did  not  learn  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  until 
some  time  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  now  Defendant  was  represented  by  counsel 
and  by  his  attorney  in  Australia  ? — Of  course  he  was. 

I  ask  you  whether  the  counsel  or  attorney  suggested  to  you  one 
si ngle  question  to  you  on  the  subject  of  malformation? — I  do 
not  think — I  cannot  say — I  do  not  remember — I  do  not  think 
that  was  gone  into  then. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  did  not  suggest  it  to  them? — 
If  it  is  in  my  letters 

Did  you  suggest  it  to  them?  It  in  rer;/  oild  thai  ire  cannot  </,  I 
a  eatii/nrii'iil  aniir,  r  m,,  ,r,iy  or  the  other  ! — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  described  it;  I  spoke  on  one  occasion  of  writing  to  Mr.  HOLMES. 
1  .•••aid  tliere  was  "a  delicate  matter." 

You  knoir  irhat  i/on  wrote  to  Mr.  HOLMES  is  not  ccidenc, •! — I  am 
endeavouring  as  hard  as  1  can. 

But  you  ought  to  know  perfectly  u&at  you  wrote  to  Mr.  HOLMES. 
The  contents  of  a  letter  are  not  admissible? — I  heard  Mr.  LAKE- 
JIAN  speaking  first  of  it  in  Wagga-Wagga. 

Do  not  you  know  that  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissilil,  lo  r,  - 
<  m  stran;ii  lij  to  juri/il  your  position  ! — I  am  trying  to  answer 
your  lordship. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  know  perfectly  well  the  evidence  was  taken 
in  Australia  with  a  view  of  establishing  or  disestablishing  the 
identity  of  the  now  Defendant  with  ROGER  TICIIHORNE? — Yes. 

•  BOWKI.K\  Intli- 1- (mil, ,  p:iuo  lo:;)  tn  Coloind  CUSTANCK,  contmdiets 
what  he  said  to  Mr.  OIHHKS. 

t  Mr.  GIBBE'S  letter  to  Mr.  HOLMES  (printed  ante,  pago"411)  proves 
that  he  mentioned  it  as  early  as  July,  1867,  long  before  the  Commission. 


Did  you  deem  a   question  of  nialformati.  .rtant  or  an 

unimportant  matter  in  that  question  of  identity  ? — I  should  have 
considered  it  a  very  important  one. 

Now  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  if  one  single  question  \\ 
to  you  when  you  were  examined  in  Australia  on  that  subj 
1  do  not  think  tin-re  w;,s. 

I  ask  you  further,  upon  your  oath,  if  you  suggested  it  to  either 
the  counsel  or  the  attorney  when  you  were  examined? — I  cannot 
say.  I  think  I  never  mentioned  it  until  after  Mr.  LAKI:MAN  spoke 
of  it  himself. 

When  do  you  say  you  mentioned  it  lirst  ?  —  I  e.uinot  fix  tin-  d  ite. 

How  long  after  you  were  examined  in  Australia? -  — 1  e:runot 
say.  I  did  not  expect  to  come  to  Kngland.  I  have  almost  tried 
to  forget  about  many  things. 

You  see  you  arc  here? — Yes,  I  am  giving  you  evidence  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  if  you  ever  suggested  it  .to  either 
counsel  or  attorney,  deeming  it,  as  you  said,  to  be  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance? — I  cannot  say;  but  u-hen  I  had  bun  told 
In/  him  not  to  s/n  ok  a/ionl  it.  and  1  s/ioidd  not  if' it  hud  ii»l  In  en  for  .Ml'. 
LAKE.MAN  ami  its  nni»rit ///. 

The  LORD  CIIIKI  JUSTICE:  Ynn  n;  re  tu/d — /»/  whom!' — The 
l)i/'i  in/out :  /In •  jiri  suit  J>i  fi  iidiint  tnlil  me  nut  lo  mention  it. 

You  say  some  one  told  you  not  to  mention   it.      1 
thai  wi  eiinini/  fa/law  i/"it  at  u/l.     Whom  do  you  say? — The  J>i  t'en- 

t/aiil  leln  n  lie  liieiilinin  d  it  to  me,  told  nli    nut  I" 

nil  nliinod  it  until  aj'ti  r    l/lis'Mr.    LAKE.MAN    lltlldc    (III    I  .racily  similar 

di  seri/ition  of  him. 

Who  is  Mr.  LAKEMAN,  whose  statements  I  told  you  before  ar« 
not  admissible,  and  you  are  constantly  thrusting  upon  us? — He 
used  to  be  a  resident  of  Wagga-Wagga  ;  and  tin  n  I  f<on,d  t'l 
ntal/rr  ofjudilir  notoriety. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  he  the  Defendant's  commissioner? — \n. 

What  was  his  occupation  at  Wagga-Wagga  ? — Simply  a  sort  of 
clerk  or  something.  He  used  to  g.i  up  and  down  in  a  steamer  on 
the  river. 

You  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who  goes  up  and  down  the  river 
in  a  steamer  must  be  a  clerk  or  something? — He  was  f'n 
thing  and  then  another.     He  was  just  working  about  with  a  store- 
keeper there. 

A  friend  of  yours  ? — No,  sir,  he  was  in  a  different  position  of 
life  altogether. 

Do  yon  know  you  were  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth  > — I  am 
endeavouring  to  do  so. 

In  Australia  ? — I  answered  what  questions  were  asked.  I 
pushed  no  statements  forward. 

Yon  jiitr/iosely  kejit  this  back?— No,  I  ilidnot. 

Why  did  not  you  mention  it  ? — What  authority  had  1  to  do  it  ? 
I  just  sat  there  to  answer  what  was  asked  me.  I  have  been 
several  times  reproached  by  the  Bench  for  stating  what  was  not 
asked  me,  and  1  am  not  going  to  unless  I  have  permission. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  propose  now  to  put  in  the  '  Illustrated  London 
News '  of  three  several  dates.  Your  lordship  remembers  th.it 
that  was  the  paper  taken  in  at  Wagga-Wagga.  The  first  date  is 
March  12th,  1853,  that  is  announcing  the  death  of  Sir  EDWARD 
DOUGHTY. 

Dr.  KENEALV  :  Does  your  lordship  think  that  any  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  'Illustrated  London  News'  is  brought  home  to  the 
Defendant  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
Institution  at  Wagga-Wagga,  and  then  we  have  further  evidence 
to  show  that  this  paper  was  taken  in  there.  It  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  his  knowing,  not  his  actual  knowledge.  It  shows  there 
was  knowledge  within  his  reach. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Means  of  knowledge. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  all. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  My  friend  says  that  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  ever  seen  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  that  it  was  contiguous 
to  where  he  lived,  was  all  that  was  proved,  but  no  proof  of  any- 
body ever  having  seen  him  there. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  tell  your  lordship  how  I  propose  to  put 
it.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  prove,  and  I 
do  not  profess  that  I  can  trace  these  particular  numbers  into  the 
hands  of  the  Defendant;  but  it  is  suggested  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  about  the  family  history,  and  amongst  other  things, 
the  two  different  ways  of  spelling  TICHBORNE.  Now,  in  one  of 
the  advertisements  I  propose  to  read,  these  two  names  are  given. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  You  are  staling  the  contt  ids  •;/'  tlofiuntnts  while  J 
am  opposing  tin  ir  n  ci  /itiim.  That  is  nut  fair. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  My  lord,  it  is  the  means  of  knowledge  only. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  it  is  admissible  so  far  as  it 
shows,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  means  of  knowledge  was  within  his 
reach  ;  that  is  all. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  With  all  submission,  may  I  put  this  illustration 
to  your  lordship  ?  Does  the  fact  that  there  is  means  of  know- 
ledge in  the  liritish  Museum,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  allow 
the  contents  of  a  particular  book  to  be  given  against  a  Londoner 
on  his  trial  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICK  :  I  am  not  sure.  It  would  be  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  evidence  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  if  it 
were  only  to  be  got  at  the  British  Museum  ;  relatively,  however, 
it  would  be  still ;  because  if  you  have  a  man  of  learning  and  a 
man  of  science,  who  knows  the  British  Museum  is  the  place  to 
resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  a  particular 
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character,  then  I  think  it  would  be  very  reasonable  to  show  that 
information  being  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  or  inferred  that  he  went  there  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  But  it  would  be  very  far  off. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  not  be 
very  cogent,  though  it  might  be  admissible;  but  here  you  have 
a  small  community  at  Wagga-Wagga,  with  an  institute  at  which 
newspapers  are  taken  in,  and  ho  was  likely  to  go  there  and  read, 
above  all  papers,  that  which  has  the  largest  circulation  possible, 
owing  to  the  pretty  pictures  it  contains,  and  the  '  Illustrated 
London  News '  would  be  the  first  thing  a  ruin  would  take  up. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  not  proved  that  he  was  a  subscriber  to  it. 

A  JURYMAN  :  One  of  the  witnesses  s:iid  that  he  used  to  go 
there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PARRY  :  It  was  open  to  everybody. 

Mr.  COCKBURN  :  •' '  Illustrated  London  News,'  12th  March, 
185:5.  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY,  Bart.  This  gentleman,  the  heir- 
male  and  representative  of  the  old  and  eminent  family  of  Ticn- 
BORNE,  of  Tichbornc,  seated  in  Hampshire  before  the  Conquest, 
died  on  the  5th  inst.,  aged  71,  at  his  seat  Tichborne  Park,  near 
Alresford.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  HENRY  TICIIBOUNI:  the 
sixth  baronet  by  ELIZABETH  LUCY  his  wife,  daughter  of  EDMUND 
PLI>\VDKN,  Esq.,  of  Plowden.  In  LS.'G  he  succeeded,  at  the 
decease  ot  the  late  Miss  DOUGHTY,  of  Snorford  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  , 
and  of  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey,  to  that  lady's  extensive  est.r 
together  with  her  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell-square, 
including  Doughty-street,  &e.,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the 
name  of  DOUGHTY.  In  1834  he  served  as  IlighSheriff  of  Dor 
shire,  and  in  1  *  I  .">,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Sir 
HENRY  TICHBORNE,  without  male  issue,  become  baronet  of  Tich- 
borne. Sir  EDWARD  married  -'Oth  June,  1827,  KATHARINE, 
daughter  of  JAMES  EVERABD,  ninth  Lord  ARUNDEI.L,  of  Wardour, 
and  had  one  son  HENRY,  who  died  in  youth,  and  one  surviving 
daughter,  KATHARINE  MAP.Y  EU/.ABETH  DOUGHTY.  The  present 
inheritor  of  the  title  and  estates  is  Sir  EDWARD'S  only  surviving 
brother,  now  Sir  JAMKS  FRANCIS  TICHUORNE,  ninth  baronet.  He 
is  married  to  lIi.xRir.n  i:-Ki:i.iciiA,  daughter  of  HF.NP.Y  SEYMOUR, 
K  q.,  of  Knoyle,  Wilts,  and  has  two  surviving  sons,  ROGER 
CHARLES  and  AI.I  RED  JOSEPH." 

Mr.  HAV,  KI.V;  :  May  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
that  advertisement  are  the  TICIHIORNE  an 

hi, 1:1,  dm  :  Ji  (TICK:  At  the  ,  ime  time  it.  n  open  to  this 
observation,  that  if  In-  had  actually  seen  this  advertisement  he 
would  not  have  put  ••  HANSSH  FRANCES." 

Mr.   II  •  .•.  ,  i      -    J    do    not  know,   nay  lord.     People    do   not 
remember  everything. 

Mr.  MT.MAHON:  I  thought,  my  lord,  that  advertisement  was 
Mai  l,ut  bciiiL' March,  l  s.Yi,  I  do  not  see  how  at  all  that 

could  he  the  source  of   information. 

The  LORD   CHIEF  JCSTICI  :   I  nl>-  I  a  man  looks  at  th> 

•i.-r.f 
Mr.  i  .  London  News,'  the  21rt  of  June, 

Sir. I.  F.    Hoi  ..iir,  •  I'lCHiioRNE,  Hart.— Sir  JAMKS  FRANCIS 
.;ITY-Tl<:iil:oI:NK,    tenth   baronet   of    '1  iclilioi  ne,    Haul:;,    v.a; 
the  fourth  .son  of  Sir  HENRY  'I  nth  baron,  i 

his  wife  EI.I/.AI.KIII  LUCY,  eldest  daughter  of  EDMUND  Pi.ov 
Esq.,  of  Plowden,  in  tin-  county  of  Sal. i,,,  and  his  wife  I. 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  WILLIAM  Ti  f  Fyston, 

Oxon.,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  BERKELEY  l.i  CT,  B.nt.     II.,-  was 
born   on    tin-  :lrd    of    October,    1781,   and    succeeded,   a;    truth 
barom.-t,  mi  tl.r   :.ih   of  March,  1 «.".:!,  his  brother  Sir    i: 
'1  '|.  'he  ninth    Baronet,  who    assumed    the    surnanic    of 

DOUGHTY  in  IW>  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  relative  the 
late  Miss  DOU..IIIY,  of  Snorford  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  and  Richmond 
Hill,  Survey.  Sir  JAMES  FRANCIS  TICIII;OI:NE,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  obtained,  in  the  May  after  his  succession  to  the  baroncl.-y, 
a  Royal  license  for  Unwell  and  his  heirs  to  bear  the  nair 

MTV  before  that  of  TICHEORXE.  He  mairied,  the  1st  of 
August,  l'-s-'7,  HARRIETTK  FI.LI..TIA,  daughter  of  HI.NRY  SI.VMOUR, 
Esq.,  of  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  U. .1,1.1:  CHARLES,  was  lost  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  1*.")1,  and  two  daughters  who  both  died  young  in 
Sir  JAMES  died  at  his  seat,  Tichborne  Park,  Hants,  on 
the  1  1th  in.-.t.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  now 
Sir  Ai.n-.KD  JOSEPH  DouaiiTY-Ticni;  eleventh  baronet, 

who  was  born  on  tin-  Itli  of  September,  ls:''.i,  and  married,  the 
17th  of  April,  1W1,  TIII:RKSA  MARY,  eldest  daughter  of  HENRY 
eleventli  find  jn-esent  Lord  ARUXDF.u.,  of  \Vardour. 
This  very  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of  De  TH.'HEDURNE,  or 
TICHP.ORNE,  was  of  importance  in  Hampshire  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  we  hear  of  the  De  '1  .  -  as  knights  and 

men  of  position  and  prominence  in  the  reigns  of  tie 
Norman  kings.  They  were  staunch  Cavaliers  under  the  Stuarts 
When  Queen  ELIZABETH  died  Sir  JOHN  de  TICIIBORNI:,  Knight, 
then  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  at  once  proclaimed  King 
JAMES!.  The  monarch  marked  hi.s  sense  of  this  signal  service  by 
knighting  Sir  JOHN'S  four  sons,  and  conferring  on  himself  the 
castle  of  Winchester  in  t  ud  the  dignity  of  a  baronet, 

the  8th  of  March,  1'iJO.  From  this  Sir  JOHN  the  baronetcy  has 
descended  through  a  long  and  loyal  line  of  Cavaliers  and  worthy 
gentlemen  to  Sir  JAMKS  FRANCO,  the  baronet  just  dead,  and  his 
ion  and  successor.  Sir  \\.  M  DoUOHTT-TlCHBOKHK,  the 


present  baronet."  Then  the  third  is  the  3rd  of  March,  18CG. 
"  Sir  A.  J.  DouGiiTY-TiciiuoRNE,  Bart. — Sir  ALFRED  DOUGHTY  - 
TICHBORNE,  eleventh  baronet  of  Tichborne,  Hants,  who  died  on 
the  22nd  ult.  at  his  residence,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Sir  JAMES  FRANCIS  TICHBORNE,  the  tenth 
baronet,  by  his  wife  HENRIETTA  FELICITA,  daughter  of  HENRY 
SEYMOUR,  Esq.,  of  Knoyle,  Wilts.  He  was  born  on  September 
4th,  1839,  and  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  college  of  Prior 
Park,  near  Bath.  He  married  April  17th,  1801,  the  Hon. 
THERESA  MARY  eldest  daughter  of  HENRY  BENEDICT,  eleventh 
Lord  ARUNDELL,  of  Wardour.  This  lady  is  now  his  widow,  with  a 
prospect  of  succession  to  the  baronetcy,  which  is  a  creation  of 
1620.  The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  realm,  being  of 
standing  in  Hampshire  prior  to  the  Conquest.  Sir  EDWARD 
TICHBORNE,  the  ninth  baronet,  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
DOUGHTY  on  inheriting  in  1820  the  estates  of  the  late  Miss 
DOUGHTY  of  Snarford  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  and  Richmond  Hall, 
Surrey.  His  nephew  was  the  baronet  just  deceased."* 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  give  a 
reference  to  one  letter.  You  will  see  there  is  a  letter  of  the  22nd 
of  July,  IS.'ii),  addressed  by  ROGER  CHARLES  TICHBORNE  to  his 
mother. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  mean  about  her  birthday. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  apologises  for  having  forgotten 
the  precise  date  of  St.  HENIUETTE'S  day. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  hand  it  in.  22nd 
July,  1850. 

(U.  C.  TICHBORNE  to  LADY  TICHBORNE.) 

"  C'ahir  Barracks,  Tipperary. 
"  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  1  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last  very  kind  letter  a  few 
days  ago.  I  must  apologise  for  not  having  written  to  you  sooner 
to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year.  I  had  forgotten  that  La  Sainte 
HENRIETTE  was  on  the  loth  of  this  mouth,  otherwise  I  should 
have  made  it  a  point  of  writing  sooner.  I  wish  you  a  happy 
new  year,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  during  this  present  year 
a  health  than  you  have  had  during  the  last,  and  [moreover  that 
the  different  wishes  which  you  may  form  for  your  happiness  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  your 
health  if  you  were  able  to  go  to  Hit-re  for  the  winter.  The  climate 
by  all  what  1  heard  about  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
illy  for  persons  who  have  a  weak  chest.  I  don't  think  that 
my  father  would  object  going  there  if  you  explained  it  properly 
to  him.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  newspapers  which  you 
I  me;  they  interest  me  much.  The  Irish  climate  is  much 
luil.ler  than  tin-  English  one,  but  at  same  time  much  damper. 
It  .vldom  freezes  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain 
and  fogus.  It  is"  hoped  all  over  the  country  that  tlie  potatoes 
won't  fail  this  year,  because  it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  the  country  ever  had.  All  the  farmers  and  the  different 
poor  classes  of  people  have  sold  all  what  they  had  in  this  world 
to  buy  potatoes  to  sow.  They  look  well  at  present ;  but  if  such  a 
misfortune  as  the  failure  of  potatoes  should  happen  this  year,  it 
M.l  all  about  the  country  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  not 
be  able  to  put  the  country  to  right  'again.  Ireland  is  very  quiet 
at  present,  and  there  is  no  appearance  whatsoever  of  a  movement 
takin;;  place  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Is  1'abbe 
Salis  in  Paris  at  present,  or  is  he  always  in  the  country? — I 
remember  of  you  telling  me  once  that  he  did  not  fancy  being  out 
of  Paris  at  all.  1  suppose  that  Paris  is  very  quiet  at  present,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  disturbance.  If  you  happen  to  see 
Mons.  I/Abb.'-  I|IMI:II:I  ami  Monsieur  CHATTILEON,  remember 
me  most  kindly  to  them. — I  remain,  my  dear  Mother,  your  very 
affectionate  and  dutiful  Son, 

••  -1-1  of  July,  ls;,n.  U.  C.  TICIIHORNE." 

Address   of  envelope — "Madame  TICHUORNE,    No.   11,    line 

( 'astiglione,  Paris,  France." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  A  curious  peculiarity,  he  wishes 
her  a  happy  new  year  from  her  saint's-day,  not  from  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Now,  my  lord,  I  promised  you  the  other  day  that  there  should 
be  an  epitome  of  the  position  of  the  titles  and  powers  of  disposi- 
tion of  1! :t:  'l.'iciinoRNE,  and  the  effect  of  his  will  Mr.  BURROWS 

d  to.     (Handing  it  up.) 

The  LORD  (  'IIIF.F  JUSTICE  :  The  Counsel  have  looked  at  it  and 
agree, I,  Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARKER  and  Mr.  BURROWS. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  BARBER  :  1  have  not  seen  what  Mr.  BURROWS 
has  written. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Mr.  BURROWS  hai  certified  it. 
The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  understand  the  deeds  are  in,  and 
accept  this  as  the  statement  of  Counsel. 
Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  lordship  will  think 
it  fair,  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  the  construction  of  those  docu- 
ments, that  we  should  have  a  copy. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:   I  think  so.     The  better  way  will  be 

J  for  you  to  have  this,  and  get  it   copied.     In  my  opinion  I  think 

fairly  and  candidly  you  ought  to  have  it  and  study  it,   for  in  my 


Printed  in  Introduction,  page  8. 


t  IB  thin  at  all  likely? 


*  This  was  pat  in  evidence  to  show  how  ho  might  havn  known  th.i 
name  of  his  mother,  and  tho  Wagga-Wagga  will  was  provo.l  to  .shew 
that  he  did  not  know  it.  Thun,  they  blew  hot  and  cold,  to  destroy 
thiii  unfortunate  man. 
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opinion  a  great  deal  turns  upon  it.  ( Handing  il  to  Or.  Ki  NTU.Y.I 
1 1,     K<  M  \i.i  :    I  am  much  obliged  tu  your  lordship  fur  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  kinil. 

Mr.  lluvhiNs:  Now,  inylonl.  then'  is  a  witness  from  GLYXX'S 
whom  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  call. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jrsn  E:  Yet. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  may  have  to  edl  him  again  for  another  par- 
pose,  but  it  is  in  order  that  1  may  rclea  Itj  his  books  now. 

Mr.  JAMES  MITCHELL,  sworn. 
Kxainincd  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Are  you  the  chief 'casliiei  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  GLYXX,  Miu.s, 
CI-I:I:IK,  ami  Co  ? — YC-J. 

You  have  been  with  thorn  a  great  many  yean?      \ 
Do  you  produce  the  bank  ledgers  for  tlie  years  !>.,;;  and  1.S5  I  'i 
— I  do. 

Do  they  contain  an  account  of  HOGEK  CHARLES  Tu •IIIIOKN-E  ?— 
They  do. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  he  first  opened  his  account  at  the  bank  V 
Was  it  opened  on  the  21st  February,  1853 '! — Yes,  that  is  the  date. 
What  have  you  before  you  there  ? — The  signature  book. 
I  see  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  SLU'i.um:? — Yes. 
On  the  25th  January,  1853,  I  see  his  signature  here — ROGER 
( '11  \i:u:s  TICHBORXE — that  is  in  the  handwriting  of  some  gentle- 
man of  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

He  signs  his  signature  to  cheques  K.  C.  TICHBORNE?— Yes. 
The  LOR  i>  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Were  you  in  the  house  at  that  time? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

Were  you  cashier? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  lordship  will  probably  look  at  that  signa- 
ture now.  The  difficulty  is  loan  hare  this  gentleman  again  forother 
purposes  hereafter,  but  the  books  are  in  such  constant  use  that  I 
wish  to  release  them. 

The  LOUD  CHIEP^JUSTICE    (referring)  :   Oh,  i/es,  I    trill  swear  to 
that  anywhere.     11 '<  Imn  seen  il  to  often,  there  is  no  mistake.    (To  lite 
Jury)  :  Just  take  a  note  in  ynur  miiidn  <;/  that  •'  ("" — //  !.<  tun  of  tin- 
most  remarkable,     Wlmt  nun  irm/lil  kn</,r  ».<  //.<•  iiru'1.' >i> — nn  Otli- 
riilul  iloini  the  ct  litre.     Hi'  arcmis  to  hnn>.    tniiilr  si>  i/rnil   n  //,<///•/,-.•// 
t/int  we  hardly  know  u-hirli  /.<//»   /«»/>/,    irhicli  ///<    In  ml,  nii'l  irliii-li  tin- 
tail.     I  have  .teen  lui.iii/iiit/iiri'  tiflii.i  iritlnmt  tlnit  /ncnl/ur  ( '. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  does  not  always  make  that  so,  my  lord. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  If  you  will  point  them  out. 
Dr.  KENEALY  :  If   you    will  look   at    that    direction  to   "  C. 
SLAUGHTER,"  your  lordship  will  find  that  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Yes,  but  I  am  speaking  of  his  own 
signature.     The  T's  too  are  very  peculiar,  the  incipient  part  of 
the  T  is  remarkable  ;  and  then,  generally  speaking,  if  I  recollect 
right,  that  little  prefix  is  not  to  the  capital  letter,  but  to  the  next 
letter. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Isee  thataccount  commences  the  21st  February, 
and  I  will  hand  your  lordships  copies. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  if  there  is  anything  that  should 
be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  going  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  through  all.  March  7th,  1853,  I  see  telegraphic  message  to 
Havre,  then  Thompson,  theu  Gosford.  Payment  made  at  Havre 
for  passage  money  on  6th  of  April.  There  was  a  letter  of  credit 
you  obtained  for  him  from  HATH  and  Company  ? — I  should  think 
it  was  very  possible  we  requested  FREDERICK  HATH  and  Company 
to  honour  his  drafts  to  a  certain  amount. 

To  the  amount  originally  of  £2000  for  three  years  ? — That  I 
have  no  evidence  of. 

The  money  was  really  never  placed  to  his  credit  in  his  account '! 
—Not  in  the  shape  £2000. 

But  he  was  permitted  to  draw  to  the  extent  of  £2000  first  of 
all,  and  then  after  that  another  £1000? — I  cannot  tell  what 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  amount. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  two  first  items  show  pretty  plainly 

that  the  price  of  his  commission  was  carried  to  his  account  on  the 

credit  side.    Cash  forCo.x,  £803  lls.  3d.,  and  ditto,  £si7  1;1.S.  Id. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  They  were  balances  I  think  brought  l'mm<  'ox's? 

The  LOUD   CHIEF  JUMITI::   Yes,  but  then   to  make  up    the 

balance  the  price  of  the  commission  is  placed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  1  am  going  to  call  some  one  from  Cox's. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Very  well.     Those  two  sums,  and 
then  ditto  per  executor  of  Sir  F.DWAIIH  DOUGHTY,  £7'.t  !is. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Against  that  lie  draws  various  sums.  One  for 
the  payment  of  passage  money.  Another  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank  to  the  account  of  K.  SLAUGHTER.  U2.  2s.  !M.,  that  is  the 
interest  on  the  £500,  you  will  remember.  Then  there  is  HATH 
and  ( 'o.,  September  23rd,  £50.  Then  draft  drawn  at  Valparaiso 
against  credit  given  byj  Messrs.  II  A'rn  and  Co.,  V2S|.  Cash  to 
Messrs.  F.  HATH,  £120,  that  is  September  2*th.  Then  December 
7th,  draft  drawn  on  Guayaquil,  October  iilth,  £50.  And  again 
October  25th,  £1-1  17s.  Then  December  the  I'.lth,  half-year's'  in- 
terest n  SI.AUUHTER,  U2  2s. '.Id.,  making  altogether  £117(5 18s.  Id., 
leaving  a  balance  to  his  credit  of  £0*;!  l.~>s.  3d.  Then  I  nee  there 
are  drafts  on  HATH  and  Co.,  drawn  at  Lima,  January  the  7th, 
ami  l'3rd,  £lmi  earl,. 

The  WriNKss  :  The  following  year. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:    That  is  ISy'l.'    U  hen   February  (it  h,  draft  on 


Valpai  Then   there  is  his  subscription  to  the   Army 

and   Navy  Club,  iMih    February,   1*51.      Then    March   llth,  draft 
dr.nvn  on  S.mti.-i"  \|.ril    iMli.      1  )raft  drawn  on  account 

I'.iieiios    Ayre,.  llth    February,   £lni».     What  docs  the    llth    of 
February  in  >,>ivhend  the  date  of  the  draft. 

M  iy  the  1S[I|.  Draft  drawn  at  I'.uenm  Ayres,  April,  il.'O. 
Then  at  Monte  \  id -o.  without  date.  Slim),  .lime  Inth,  cash,  F. 
HATH  and  Co.,  V  0  '.  Then  tin-re  art)  !«'•>  half-years' interest  to 
Mr.  SI.AU.;IIII:I:,  £  1  ~1  l's.  '.Id.,  and  £  1 :.'  2s.  ;i,l. 

The  LOUD  Ciiii.i  JUSTICE:   Now,  can  you  give   us  the  dates  of 

the  drafts  drawn  at  Monte  Video  Sll^l,   and  cash,   F.  HATH  and 

'Uiiy      They  are    paid    on   the    ISth   of    May   and    Inth  of 

June  ;   when  drawn  ? — Tiiere  is  April  against  it,  as  though  it  were 

drawn  in  April  :    merely  a  in  Mi-iran  linn. 

The  Monte  Video  I  am  in  |  i:Mi_'  about  seems  to  have  come  in 
with  tin'  prec.-ilin,'  one?  —  ll  came  in  the  s:im<3  date,  my  lord. 
There  is  no  date  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Then  I  see  he  is  debited  interest  on  sums 
overdrawn  £11  3-t.  .'id  Th  it  le.ives  a  bal.uiee  to  hU  debit  of 
£3!l,s  l-Js.-_M.,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1*54  ?— That  is  so. 

Then  1X55,  that  is  after  his  death,  this  balance  cjmtuunces  with 
that  debit  of  £398  1  2s.  2d. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   Paid  by  his  father. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes  ;  I  see  this  balance  on  the  6th  of  February. 
Cash  paid  by  Sir  J.  F.  TicilHOKNE,  Hart,  £308  12s.  2d.  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  turns  on  the  cash  to  the  executors.  It 
has  been  copied  from  the  executors' account,  and  if  anything  turns 
upon  it  it  will  be  before  your  lordships,  but  I  will  not  occupy 
time  by  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  I  suppose  you  have  not  the  cheques? — 
They  cime  into  our  house,  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
them. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  do  not  keep  them  beyond  a 
certain  tinu? — In  tli-j  ordinary  cours?  of  business  they  would  g> 
into  the  customers'  book  and  be  taken  away  by  the  customer. 

That  would  not  bo  the  case  with  a  man  overdrawing  ? — Xo, 
not  in  this  case.  I  am  afraid  they  are  all  destroyed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Have  you  searched  the  books  of  your  firm  and 
ascertained  whether  any  cheque  for  £15,  drawn  by  HoGEU  TlCH- 

RORVE  in  18Gt,  July • 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Or£17. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  do  not  think  the  precise  amount  is  fixed.  I 
am  going  to  take  any  sum  between  £15  and  £20? — We  have  no 
record  at  all. 

No  cheque  at  all,  I  may  take  it? — We  have  no  cheque  at  all. 
Mr.  Justice  Lusu  :  Or  any  cheque  subsequent  to  the  date  here? 
— Subsequent  to  1851. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  That  is  to  say,  no  cheque  drawn  during  the 
month  of  July,  1854  ? — Xo,  we  have  no  record. 

Any  cheque  signed  by  ROGER  CHARLES  TICUBORNE  for  a  sum 
of  £17,  or  any  sum  between  £15  and  £20  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY:  This  gentleman  was  not  there  then. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  1  asked  him  that  question. 
I  understand  you  were  cashier? — Yes.     Had  a  cheque  of  that 
kind  been  presented  and  not  paid,  the  only  record  we  should  take 
would  be  a  memorandum  that  it  had  been  returned. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Supposing  a  cheque  presented  signed  by  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,  would  it  have  been  honoured? — The  inference  is  that 
it  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  the  other  drafts  were  honoured. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  hear  of  the  loss  of  the 
'Bella,'  and  the  supposed  loss  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I  do  not 
recollect  hearing  it  until  the  account  was  opened  by  the  executois. 
I  recollect  that  being  done.  I  never  heard  any  particulars  con- 
nected with  it. 

That  might  have  made  you  hesitate  about  paying  the  cheque? 
— 1  think  in  any  case  we  should  not  have  paid  the  cheque  with- 
out reference,  »</«</  tin-  amount  tra*  orenlratrii. 

Mr.   HAWKINS:  You  see,    my  lord,  in  June   and  December, 
Si. \UCHTER  £12  2s.  9d.  to  his  debt? — That  was  in  1854. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :   I'aid  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 
Mr.  II  \WKINS:  Paid  to  Mr.  SLAUGHTER. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusu  :  There  must  have  been  an  authority  given 
to  him  before  ho  went  away,  because  it  is  every  year. 

Mr.  llv.VKiNs:  Mr.  GnsFORD,  your  lordship  will  remember, 
spoke  of  £500  born.Kved  through  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  and  that  would 
represent  the  interc.-,! . 

Mr.  Justice  Li  MI  :   lie  must  have  left  them  authority. 
Mr.  II  \\VKI\S:   I  suppose  that  was  so. 
The  WITNESS:   Yes,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  call  attention  to  this  at  once.  In  the  account 
of  this,  my  lord,  Isee  on  the  20th  June,  18C6,  there  is  a  debt  of 
£23  (is.  sl,  which  would  represent  a  year's  interest;  June  the 
20th,  £500,  and  July  the  8th,  £11  13s.  4d.  Your  lordship  will 
remember  the  money  was  borrowed,  as  Mr.  GOSFORD  said,  of  Miss 
MOSTYN.  Mrs.  WmT(ii!.\VE  was  the  lady. 

The  LOUD  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE:  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  if  a 
cheque  had  come  down  in  the  month  of  July,  1854,  the  account 
being  then  overdrawn,  you  would  not  have  paid  it  without  refer- 
10  the  executors  or  someone? — In  1854  the  account  was 
opened  in  his  own  name.  In  1855,1  apprehend  your  lordship 
means, 

No,  I  am  speaking  of  1854.  The  cheque  in  question,  about 
which  there  is  some  inquiry,  is  a  cheque  supposed  to  be  drawn  in 
Melbourne  in  the  month  of  July,  1854  ? — If  that  cheque  had  been 
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presented,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  paid  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  without  a  reference. 

Why  not  ? — Because  the  account  stood  overdrawn.  In  all 
probability  we  should  have  referred  it  to  our  principals  to  know 
whether  we  should  pay  it. 

You  mean  in  the  house  itself? — Yes. 

1  thought  you  meant  some  friends  or  relations  ? — No. 

You  do  not  remember  knowing  at  that  time  about  the  loss  of 
the  '  Bella,'  and  the  supposed  loss  of  ROGER  TICHBORNE  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  recollect  beyond  the  fact  of  the  account  being  opened  in 
the  name  of  the  executors.  I  remember  that  being  done. 

That  is,  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  executors? — ROGER  TICHBORNE'S 
executors. 

Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  ? — I  have  not  the  date  here, 
but  the  copy  gives  it. 


Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  August,  1855  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  If  a  cheque  of  that  sort  had  been  presented 
and  not  honoured,  what  would  have  been  the  course? — We  should 
have  made  a  memorandum  of  it  in  what  we  term  a  return-book, 
which  is  simply  a  memorandum  book  ;  it  is  not  a  book  of  record, 
and  they  are  not  kept  beyond  ten  years. 

However,  as  1  understand  you,  you  have  no  record,  trace,  or 
recollection  of  any  such  cheque  ? — None  whatever . 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  never  remember  the  cheque 
being  sent  down  to  be  verified? — No. 

By  his  relations  in  Hampshire  ? — I  never  heard  of  one  being 
presented  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOIJ:  There  is  no  memorandum,  is  there? — 
No,  the  books  are  destroyed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  may  have  to  o  ill  this   gentleman  back  on 


AT    UPTON. 


another  part  of  the  case,  which  I  would  rather  not  go  into  at  this 
time.  I  merely  asked  him  for  the  purpose  of  rele-uin^  the 
books. 

A  JURYMAN  :  Is  there  any  entry  of  the  subscription  to  Sir 
ALFRED  '• 

Mr.  HAWKISH  :  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  this  account.  He 
would  be  an  absent  member.  This  account  begins  in  !*">  i. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

"  I  understand  from  you,   if  a  cheque  had  bci.'ii   presented  in 
.r  18.")i!,  it  would  not  have  been  honoured,  because  the  ac- 
count was  overdrawn  '! — Xo. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JISTICK:  He  says  they  would  not  have  paid 
it.  I  thought  that  was  wh.it  he  stutt-d  first,  and  I  asked  him,  and 


he  said  it  would  not  lie  paid  without  reference  to  the  principal.* 
The  cashier  would  not  have  paid  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Then  you  say  you  keep  a  memorandum  book  of 
chequ  ea  of  that  description  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Cheques  that  were  not  paid? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  That  memorandum  bojk  you  do  not  produce  ? 
— It  is  destroyed,  among  other  papers. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  answer  was,  "  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  year." 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  At  the  end  of  the  10th  year  it  is  destroyed,  and 

*  If  tlie  reader  looks  somo  twenty  (iiiostions  back,  ha  will  line!  that 
Dr.  KKNKAT.Y  wat  ri^ht,  and  that  t'.io  ('IIIKK  JL.STICK,  as  usual,  HUI;- 
(5»8tal  a  ditT,)rnnt  answer;  bjcauso  the  Witnjsr.,  wben  sp3aking,  saiJ, 
"  in  nil  i>m!ia'iility." 
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that  of  course  would  be  the  best  evidence,  if  it  were  in  existence, 
that  such  and  such  a  cheque  had  been  pii-si-ntcd  ? — Yea,  it  would 
be  cvideii' 

Who  keeps  that  book  usually?— Oh,  it  i«  in  the  office  iu  the 
ordinary  way. 

Any  clerk  may  make  an  entry  of  a  cheque  ? — Yes. 

That  U  not  immediately  cashed? — Yes,  .simply  a  memorandum 
to  know  where  it  went  to  ami  who  presented  it. 

When  was  the  account  of  ROGER  closed  in  the  book? — 1854. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date?  This  is  a  paper  furnished  by 
the  Crown  (handing  it).  You  will  bo  able  to  liml  it  then;  better 
than  1  can  'f — The  art-omit  w.us  dosed  in  1N;V>  really. 

])o  you  mean  the  last  day  iu  18,r>5? — No,  February,  1>- 

And  at  that  time  I  understand  you  it  was  overdrawn — to  what 
extent?— £398  12s.  2d.« 

Now  when  was  the  account  opened  by  the  executors? — In 
August,  IN."),"). 

'['hen  did  that  overdrawn  account  remain  unpaid  until  the  exe- 
cutors opened  their  account? — No,  the  one  was  closed  February 
16th,  1855,  and  the  executors'  account  was  opened  August  23rd, 
1855. 

Did  the  balance  remain  due  in  the  interval?— No. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Sir  JAMES  paid  it  on  the  ICth  of  February? 
— It  was  paid  off  by  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE,  Baronet,  the  father. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  How  long  did  the  executors'  account  continue  ? 
— It  has  continued  to  the  present  time — a  small  balance,  that  is 
to  say  ;  there  has  nothing  been  done  upon  it — virtually  closed. 
I  mean  there  has  been  nothing  done  on  the  account  since  18G8. 

Was  it  closed  then? — No,  there  was  a  balance  of  £2  7s.  lOd. 

And  that  has  remained  ever  since  1868? — Yes. 

I  need  hardly  ask  you,  your  bank  never  passed  under  the  name 
of  GLYMY  and  Co.? — No. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  mentioned  twice,  iny  lord,  in  that  letter 
(handing  it). 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Is  that  the  original  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes. 


*The  following  ^letter  from  Mr.  ONSLOW  proves  that  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  did  draw  a  cheque  in  1851,  and  that  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  family  some  years  before  he  returned  to  England. 

ROGER   TICHBORNK'S    CHEQUE. 


AX,    No.  (il.) 

SIR,  —  Amongst  the  numerous  absurd  and  false  assumptions  in  the 
summing-up  of  the  TICIJBOHNE  Case  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  I  know  of  nouo  more  absurd  and  falae  than  the  following, 
pai<o  "!>,  t:th  day,  February  6,  1874:  — 

••  Xcjw,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  cheque  was  drawn  by 
EOOER  TICHBORNE  at  Melbourne  and  sent  home,  and^hat  that  cheque 
came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  that  cheque  had  coiue  to 
GLYNN'S,  and  had  been  sent  on  to  Mr.  HOPKINS,  what  wonld  he  have 
done?  He  would  have  rung  his  bell  and  ordered  his  fastest  horse 
to  be  put  to  his  lightest  trap.  He  would  have  hardly  have  put 
his  hat  on  before  he  was  ou  his  road  to  Tichborne  Park,  into 
which  ho  would  have  rushed  in  a  state  of  excitement  crying  out 
'Hurrah!  ROGER  is  not  dead  hut  alive;  hero  is  his  cheque  which 
proves  the  fact.'  " 

How  little  does  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  British 
public  know  the  real  tmth  of  all  this,  and  that  what  he  considered 
Mr.  HOPKINS  ought  have  done,  lie  actually  did. 

Had  not  tbe  Prosecution  delayed  the  Trial  until  Lady  TICHIIORNE. 
the  mother,  and  Mr.  HOPKINS,  the  solicitor,  was  dead,  Mr.  HOPKINS 
would  have  produced  the  cheque  itself. 

Now,  Sir,  Mr.  HOPKINS  was  my  solicitor,  and  a  more  honourable, 
trustworthy  gentleman  never  lived.  Ho  told  me,  and  I  have  it  (taken 
from  his  lips  in  his  presence)  in  my  pocket-book,  the  memorandum  of 
the  following  facts  :—  That  some  years  before  the  return  of  the  Claim- 
ant to  England,  he  received  a  cheque  signed  R.  C.  TICHBOKNB  from 
Australia,  that  had  been  presented  and  returned  to  him  from  GLYNN'S 
bank,  that  he  took  it  once  to  Mr.  GREENWOOD  at  Brookwood  Park  —  in 
fact  ho,  Mr.  HOPKINS,  did  order  out  hit  hone  and  trap  and  hastened  with 
the  intelligence  there  and  then  to  the  family,  that  Mrs.  GREENWOOD 
acknowledged  the  hand  writing  of  her  cousin  ROGER  in  the  signature  of 
the  cheque.  Hence  the  rumour  that  was  heard  in  all  directions  at 
that  period  that  ROGER  was  alive  and  in  Australia.  Mr.  HOPKINS  re- 
peatedly asked  me  how  Mrs.  GREENWOOD  could  get  over  the  fact  of 
his  having  shown  her  this  identical  cheque  and  her  acknowledgment  of 
the  same?  That  cheque,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
presented  at  GLYNJJ'S,  was  corroborated  by  the  Honourable  GEOBQE 
GI.VNN,  now  Lord  WOI.VERTON,  who  told  me  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1  SCO  that  ho  had  a  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  unfortunately,  died  before  the  Trial  ;  bad  ho  lived, 
his  intention  was  to  produce  that  cheque  in  the  witness-box.  He  often 
told  me  s«,  it  was  his  intention.  The  cheque  he  gave  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  GEORGE  GIFFARD,  the  Chancery  Law  Judge,  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  called  upon  him  as  ho  came  out  of  Court  in  Cuancery-lane, 
not  long  before  he  died,  and  ho  told  me  ho  was  as  confident  the  Claim- 
ant was  ROOKU  Tn'iiuoKNK  as  that  he  bad  a  wig  on  his  head;  that  he 
held  this  identical  cheque  ;  that  he  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
DEUCE,  Q.C.,  as  ho  cuuld  no  longer  act  as  counsel,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  on  Mr.  DRITOK  liy  thf  iirijent  ret/Hist  i>f  Sir  GEORGE 
UIKFARD,  when  I  hoard  of  his  (Mr.  PRICE'S)  untimely  death  whilst 
riding  at  the  Oval.  I  havo  done  my  best  to  recover  this  cheque, 
but  have  failed  to  do  ;••. 

But  the  facts  I  havo  now  related  I  will  swear  to,  and  my  belief  is 
from  what  haa  pomn  to  my  knowledge  lately,  that  that  cheque  is 
still  iu  existence.  —  I  have  tin:  h«unur  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

GUILDFOBD  OXSLOW. 
Kopley,  Alresford,  Hants,  May  22ud,  1875. 


Mr.  Justice  MLLI.OU  :  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  company? — 
No,  never. 

The  Lord)  CIIIKK  JrsTicn:  It  is  not  "Gi.yjiY."      It  looks 
great  deal  more  like  ••  GLOOMY." 

Dr.  KKNF.AI.Y  :  Well,  my  lord,  "  GLOOMY  "  will  suit  ine  as  well 

as  ••  GLYMY." 

The  LOUD  CIIIKK  JrsncK:  Hull  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  ix  intended  fora  "  g." 

.Mr.  Justice  I.ISH  :   "  GLYNG." 

The   Loill)  CllIKt   JrsncK:    Yes,  that  i.i  what  it  really  in  ! !  ! 

Dr.  KKNTALY  :  An  ••  m  "  I  think. 

The  LORD  C.'MIKI  JUSTICE:  No,  (dourly  not.  It  in  either 
"  GLOOMY  "  or  GI.YNG.  Between  what  would  l>e  otherwise  the 
first  stroke  of  the  "  g,"  and  the  two  remaining  strokes  of  the'  ••  g," 
there  is  a  long  interval. 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  As  we  are  on  that  letter,  there  is  another  curious 
mistake  in  it,  showing  the  general  hurry  of  the  man.  In  one 
part  he  writes  "  Mote  Video,"  and  in  another  part  it  is  spelt  right. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  I  see  he  writes  Bohia  instead  of 
1'ahia,  and  then  lie  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  infor- 
mality of  the  second  "  a,"  and  he  has  patched  it.  The  way  he 
makes  his  "  a  "  is  almost  an  "  u."  You  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

Dr.  KKNEAI.V  :  Your  lordship  sees  "  Mote  Video  "and  "  Monte 
Video  " — it  is  merely  a  curious  instance  of  a  writer  knowing  how 
to  spell  a  name  right  and  wrong  in  the  same  letter,  and  that  is  a 
characteristic  your  lordship  will  find  not  immaterial  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  see  he  has  not  put  in  the  '•  u." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  t  I  may  have  to  use  that  signature  hereafter,  and 
I  propose  to  ask  to  have  it  photographed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  signature  to  the  banking  account  I  men- 
tioned, because  the  book  itself  will  not  be  here. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HENRY  STREET,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

You  are  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Ledger  Department  at  Cox  and 
Co.'s  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  produce  the  ledgers  containing  the  account  of  ROGEP. 
CHARLES  TICHBORNE  with  Cox  and  Co.? — 1  have  them  here. 

Did  that  account  commence  the  24th  August,  1849  ? — Yes. 

And  continued  until,  I  think,  the  12th  of  April,  1853  ? — Yes. 

Now,  on  the  21st  of  February,  there  is  an  entry  to  this  effect, 
''  paid  GLYNN  &  Co.  for  your  credit  per  your  letter  of  the  19th  ot 
February,  1853— £863  11s.  3d."  Have  you  the  date  under  which 
that  was  paid? — Mr.  POLLARD  has  them.  I  put  three  letters  into 
his  possession. 

That  was  a  transfer  to  GLYKN'S  of  the  balance  then  remainingin 
your  hands? — Yes,  it  was. 

1  see,  on  June  18th,  1852  (this  date  will  be  material,  my  lord), 
there  is  an  entry,  "Received  per  SLAUGHTER  £500,"  just  turn  to 
that  ? — 18th  June,  1852,  £500  received  per  SLAUGHTER,  on  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  aware  on  what  account  that 
was  paid  in  ? — Oh  !  it  was  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  Lieutenant 
TICHBORNE. 

Do  you  know  how  that  money  was  raised  ? — No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Your  Lordship  will  find  that  was  the  proceeds 
of  the  mortgage  Mr.  GOSFORD  spoke  of.  The  date  is  material  as 
before  August. 

The  WITNESS:  1  should  imagine,  from  the  entry  in  our  ledger, 
that  Mr.  TICHBORNE  himself  came  and  paid  the  money  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  would  take  that  to  be  so? — Yes,  I  should 
take  it  to  be  so. 

Now  the  first  letter  I  have  is  the  letter  of  the  19th  of  February 
1853. 

Is  that  a  letter  received  by  your  firm  (handing  it  to  the 
witness)  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — 

(R.  C.  TICHBORNE  to  Cox  &  Co.) 

"  No  34  St.  James  Place  London. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — I  request  you  to  transfer  to  my  account  what 
sum  of  money  you  have  present  to  my  credit  to  Messrs.  GLYNN'S 
and  Co.  Lombard  Street  67. 

'•  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the  bearer  Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  of  the  amount  you  have  at  present  in  hand  and  when 
the  further  sum  of  money  of  my  commission  is  likely  to  be  paid. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  Gentlemen  Your  obedient  servant 

"  R.  C.  TICHBORNE,  Late  Lieut.  Carabineers. 

"  19th  February  1863." 

I  observe  that  GLYNN'S  there  is  spelt  right. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Does  not  he  always  put  the  number 
of  the  house  after  the  name  of  the  street? 

'The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  It  may  be  so.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me  before.  "  Lombard-street  67."  Then  in  the  word  "  Cara- 
bineers "  there  is  no  resemblance  of  an  "  a  ";  there  are  two  distinct 
"  u's"  and  so  it  is  with  the  others. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  That  peculiarity  the  Juryman  pointed  out  is  not 
invariably  so. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  Here  is  another  iu  which  it  is  not. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  And  I  have  another,  "  No.  2  Rue 
des  Pyramides." 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  And  there  is  another,  "  No.    34  St. 
James's-place." 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  : — 

(R.  C.  TlCHBORNE  to  COX    &  Co.) 

"  No.  2  Rue  des  Pyramides,  Paris,  7th  February.  53. 
"GENTLEMEN, — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  bad  the  kind- 
ness to  let  me  know  by  return  of  post  what  sum  of  money  I  have 
at  present  in  your  hand  including  the  money  of  my  commission. 
— 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  C.  TlCIIBOKNE. 

"  7th  February,  1853." 

And  then  somebody  has  added,  "Late  6th  Dragoon  Guards." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  think  the  body  of  that  letter  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  some  gentleman  in  your  house  (handing  it).  A  direc- 
tion to  pay  the  proceeds  of  his  commission  into  GLYNN'S? — No,  it 
was  not  anybody  connected  with  our  firm  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
whose  writing  it  is. 

However,  it  was  brought  to  your  house  in  that  state  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  COCKBURN  : — 

(R.  C.  TlCHBORNE  to  COX  &  Co.) 

"  London  25th  February  1853. 

"Messrs  Cox  &  Co.  Craig's  Court  Charing  Cross.  GENTLEMEN 
— On  receipt  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  sale  of  my  Cornet's 
commission  in  the  Carabineers  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your 
paying  over  the  same  to  the  credit  of  my  account  with  Messrs 
GLYNN  &  Co  Lombard-street  and  you  will  further  oblige  me  by 
paying  over  to  Messrs  GLYNN  &  Co  any  other  monies  that  may  be 
paid  to  you  for  my  account. 

"R  C  TICIIBORNE  Late  Lieutenant  Carabineers." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  was  done  upon  that  authority  ? — It  was. 

His  account  I  see  was  closed  at  the  period  we  have  here  :  the 
12th  of  April. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  day  the  last  payment  was  made. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  day  the  last  payment  was  made. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Have  you  brought  your  signature  book? — We  had  no  signature 
book.  The  signature  is  on  the  top  of  the  account,  when  he  first 
opened  hig  account. 

Is  the  signature  there  ? — Yes. 

I  should  like  to  see  it.     (It  was  handed.) 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Would  your  lordship  allow  the  Jury  to  see  this 
signature  of  Mr.  TICHBORNE  in  1849V 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Certainly.  (It  was  handed  to  the 
Jury.) 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  If  you  will  look  at  the  "  R  "  and  the  "  T." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Yes,  the  "  R"  has  got  the  prefix 
which  I  seldom  see  he  put  to  a  capital  letter,  and  there  is  the 
"  c,"  the  Greek  "p"oran  "o"  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
"  T  "  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  '•  T's"  of  a  later  period,  but  there 
ia  the  same  prefix  to  the  "  i ''  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  "  T.'' 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  sees  it  is  a  "  T  "  of  an  entirely 
different  construction  from  the  subsequent  "  T's,"  and  the  "  R," 
is  entirely  different. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then  there  is  also  what  I  have 
observed,  which  is  in  writing  the  word  TICHIIORNE  he  always 
makes  the  small  "r"in  "  borne  "  with  the  arm  of  the  "r"on 
the  right-hand  side.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  "  r  "  as 
regards  the  arm — one  is  having  it  on  the  left  side  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  other  on  the  rijjlit. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  His  "rV'seem  generally  like  "  v's,"  but  in 
this  it  is  a  proper  "  r." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  I  call  attention  to  is  the 
small  "  r"  in  "  borne."  Always,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  without  exception,  what  I  call  the  arm  of  the  "  r  "  is  on 
the  right-hand  side,  and  not  on  the  left. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  1  have  a  kind  of  fac-simile  of  that  signature. 
I  attach  some  importance  to  it.  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  be 
kind  enough  to  look  at  it  again,  as  we  shall  not  have  that  back. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  going  to  have  that  photographed.  It 
ought  to  be  called  to  mind,  the  position  that  signature  is  in,  and 
the  document  it  is  in. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  I  was  just  suggesting  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  that  it  is  written  more  formally  and  not  so  currently  as 
some  of  the  other  signatures  I  have  seen. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  The  signature  in  GLYNN'S  book  is 
much  freer. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Probably  it  may  arise  from  being  at  the 
top  of  the  book,  whereas  in  the  middle  of  the  book  it  would  be 
more  freely  written. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  is  also  an  autograph  in  a  prayer-book  at 
Tichborne,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  this  case,  which  I  should 
like  to. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  can  call  for  it. 
Dr.    KENEALY:  I  hope  my  friend   will  not   drive  me  to  any 
h;ir.-0i  proceeding.     It  is  the  autograph  and  date  on  ,1  prayer-book 
at  Stonylmrst. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  date  is  it  supposed  to  have 
been  written  ? 

l)r.  KENEALY  :  The  3rd  of  July,  IM|:,. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  We  are  dealing  with  his  signature 
'' 


Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  know,  but  I  have  an  observation  to  make  on 
that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  you  put  yourself  in  a  propei 
position,  you  can  demand  the  production.  His  signature  to  th( 
letters  of  1845,  the  French  letters,  is  entirely  different  from  thai 
into  which  it  has  developed  itself  afterwards. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  portions  of  my  cas( 
which  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juryman)  :  It  is  a  different  thing  writing  or 
lines  from  without  lines. 

[Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.] 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to  ask  one  mor< 

question  of  Lady  HADCLIFFE. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  J  USTICE  :  Yes. 

LADY  RADCLIFFE,  recalled. 
Further  examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Your  mother,  Lady  DOUGHTY,  had  been  ill  a  considerable  time 
before  her  death,  had  she  not? — Yes,  a  fortnight,  nearly  threi 
weeks. 

Do  you  remember  when  her  approaching  end  was  first  of  all  i 
matter  of  knowledge  among  you  ?— Yes. 

When  was  that  ;  about  how  long  before  her  death  ? — It  wa 
nearly  a  fortnight  and  some  days. 

I  believe  that  the  examination  of  Lady  DOUGHTY  had  on  om 
occasion  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  her  inability  to  haY> 
it? — No,  it  was  all  arranged  that  her  evidence  was  to  be  taken 
and  then  she  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  better.  Dr.  BUTLER,  o 
Winchester,  said  quiet  was  her  only  chance  then,  so  it  was  post 
poned  for  a  week. 

At  the  time  when  her  examination  took  place  was  she  awar< 
that  her  end  was  rapidly  approaching  then? — Oh,  yes  ;  she  fel 
sure  she  could  not  live  long. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  you  say  that  she  intimated  tha 
to  you  ?— Yes,  several  times,  ou  several  occasions. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Defendant's  Counsel  and  his  attorne; 
came  down  to  examine  her,  and  were  sent  away  without  beinj 
allowed  to  do  so  on  the  first  occasion  ?— On  that  occasion  ;  tha 
was  alluded  to  just  now  for  that  reason. 

That  is  the  occasion  that  Mr.  HAWKINS  alluded  to,  when  you 
say  that  some  doctor  said  she  would  get  better  ? — Yes,  he  saic 
that  quiet  was  her  only  chance,  that  she  had  a  fair  prospect  o 
recovery  then. 

How  soon  was  that  before  her  death  ? — It  was  nearly  a  fort 
night. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Do  you  mean  that  she  was  examined  partlj 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  No,  my  lord.  The  Defendant's  counsel  am 
attorney  went  down  there  at  very  great  expense,  and  were  sen 
back  again. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  The  entire  examination  was  postponed? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Yes,  the  entire  examination. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  I  thought  .you  meant  part  was  taken. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Then  I  believe  when  they  did  come  down  she  was  extremel; 
unwell  ? — She  was. 

She  knew  she  was  dying? — S!ie  knew  she  had  not  very  long 
to  live. 

And  everybody  there  thought  it,  and  knew  it ;  is  not  that  so 
— Yes.  They  considered  there  was  no  chance  of  her  recovery. 

Did  her  examination  begin  about  a  quarter-past  eight  at  night 
— I  think  so,  on  the  7th  December. 

At  that  time  she  was  suffering  very  much  ? — She  was  very  il 
I  do  not  know  that  she  was  positively  suffering. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  doctors  there  were  in  the  house  a 
the  time  when  the  examination  was  going  on,  actually  in  atten 
dance  ? — Dr.  BUTLER,  and  [  think,  Dr.  RICHARDS,  from  Winchestei 
was  also  there  ;  and  Mr.  TEGGARD,  her  ordinary  medical  attendan 
from  London,  came  down  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

There  were  three? — Yes;  he  was  not  in  the  room  the  whole  c 
the  time. 

Were  they  not  apprehensive — did  not  they  say  they  though 
she  might  die  under  cross-examination,  or  words  to  that  effect 
— Very  possibly,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  of  that  sort,  Lady  RADCLIFFE 
— I  cannot  positively  say. 

When  they  came  down  first  of  all,  there  were  counsel  on  th 
part  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Defen 
dant  came  down? — Yes. 

You  say  your  mother  had  then  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  V— 
Whilst  they  were  in  the  house. 

And  in  order  to  increase  her  chance  of  recovery,  T  believe  th 
doctor  forbade  the  examination  to  tuke  place? — Yes. 

Ho  would  not  permit  it? — Ho  consulted  the  family,  and  \v 
were  all  agreed. 

He  said  she  should  have  sufficient  quietude  in  order  to  see  i 
that  would  enable  her  to  appear  herself  in  Court? — Yea. 

Upon  the  second  occasion  when  she  was  examined,  was  it  he 
own  wish  that  the  examination  should  proceed  at  once  ? — Yes. 

It  was  ? — Yff. 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Some  one  told  us  that  the  other 
ay.     I  know  we  had  that.   Serjeant  SLEH.II,  with  very  great  pro- 
riety,  seeing  how  Lady  DOUGHTY  was,  proposed  to  postpone  the 
ross-examiuation  until  the  next  day.     I  think  the  uridencv 
lie  said,  "  No,  she  might  not  be  alive." 

.Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  believe  your  mother  had  received  Extreme 
'uction  at  that  time? — Yes,  she  had. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  have  no  doubt  at  the  time  she 
nve  her  evidence  she  knew  she  was  dying? — Yes,  she  knew.  She 
MS  perfectly  conscious. 

Perfectly  conscious? — And  conscious  of  her  approaching  cud. 

ALFRED     BRAND,    sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  now  of  Mr.  HERBERT,  of 
ilanarth  ? — XW 

Near  Raglan  ? — Yes. 

As  gamekeeper? — Yes. 

Were  you  gamekeeper  on  the  Tichborne  estate  to  Sir  Euw.uai 
lorGHTV? — I  was. 

And  afterwards,  I  think,  to  Sir  JAMES  TICHBORNE? — Yes. 

And  then  to  Sir  ALFRED?— Yes,  I  lived  with  Sir  ALFRED  until 
e  died. 

How  long  had  you  been  on  the  estate  altogether? — Nineteen 
ears. 

Was  your  father  keeper  there  before  you  ? — No,  at  Dulwarth, 
i  Dorsetshire,  to  Mr.  WELD. 

You  knew  ROGER  TICHBORNE,  of  course? — Perfectly  well. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  first  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

When  was  that— in  what  year? — 1817. 

Tin1  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Which  year  did  you  go  there  your- 
•lf  ?— In  1847. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  That  is  the  same  year? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whom  he  was  with  when  you  first  saw  him  ? 
-Mr.  ROBERT  TICIIBORNE. 

Did  you  after  that,  whenever  he  was  at  Tichborne,  sec  a  good 
sal  of  him  ? — Every  day,  sometimes  teu  and  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

That,  was  whenever  ho^was  at  Tichborne  down  to  the  time  of 
is  going  away  finally  ?— Down  to  the  time  of  his  going  away. 

Now,  what  was  his  chief  amusement,  as  far  as  you  know? — 
ractising  with  a  rifle. 

Did  you  ever  yourself  make  any  preparations  for  him — any 
ittery  for  him  to  fire  at  ? — I  cast  all  his  bullets  with  ROGER 
HARLES  TICHBORNE. 

With  him  himself  ? — In  a  room  over  the  baconhouse,  over  Mr. 
•OSFORD'S  office. 

Was  he  fond  of  rook  shooting? — He  was  very  fond  of  rook 
looting. 

Did  you  see  him  shoot  much  ? — At  rooks  principally. 

Now  what  guns  had  he  ;  do  you  recollect  who  gave  him  his 
rst  gun  ? — Yes. 

Who  gave  him  that? — Lady  HENRY  TICHBORNE. 

What  became  of  that  gun  when  he  left  England  ? — I  had  it  in 
iy  charge. 

What  became  of  it  afterwards  ? — It  was  sold  at  the  sale,  and 
ROOKS  the  gardener  bought  it,  and  then  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
IB  Dowager  Lady  JAMES  TICHBORNE.  CROOKS  bought  it  at  the 
Winchester  Exchange. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Who  was  the  maker  ?— Cox,  of 
Winchester,  my  lord. 

A  J  L'ROR  :  What  was  that  the  sale  of,  of  the  TICHBORNE  effects  ? 
-The  guns  and  dogs  and  different  things  that  were  sold  at  the 
me  Sir  ALFRED'S  establishment  was  broken  up. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Sir  ALFRED  got  into  a  great  many  pecuniary 
idiculties,  is  that  so? — Yes. 

And  spent  a  great  deal  more  money  than  he  could  afford,  and 
icre  was  a  sale  ? — Yes,  the  place  was  entirely  broken  up. 

This  rook  shooting  of  his  was  a  constant  amusement,  was  it 
Jt? — In  the  rook  shooting  season,  about  the  end  of  May,  when 
ie  rooks  were  flush  and  could  fly. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  during  the  rook  shooting 
lything  happening  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE? — I  remember  Mr. 
OUER  TICHBORXE  shooting  at  some  rooks,  and  they  fell  into  a 
>w  called  Brandsworth-row,  and  he  got  over  the  palings,  and 
hile  getting  over  the  palings  gave  way,  and  he  fell  among  the 
;ttles  ;  he  was  stript  to  his  shirt  sleeves  and  was  much  stung. 

I  laving  fell  among  them,  do  you  remember  what  he  did  ? — He 
irned  up  his  shirt  sleeves  and  rubbed  the  nettle  stings  out  witha 
)ck.  People  generally  say,  "  in  dock,  out  nettles."  They  say  if 
HI  rub  your  hand,  when  stung,  with  the  dock  it  will  come  out. 

When  he  was  rubbing  the  dock  in,  and  rubbing  the  nettles  out, 
)  you  remember  noticing  anything  on  his  arm  ? — I  saw  some 
arks  on  his  left  arm,  tattoo  marks ;  what  they  were  I  cannot 
y.  1  know  they  were  tattoo  marks,  some  blue  ink. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  have  spoken  to  Sir  JAMES  HANNEN, 
ho  is  here,  about  photographing  the  signature  to  the  will.  There 

no  difficulty  whatever.  We  have  only  to  tell  him  that  we  wish 
i  have  it  done,  and  it  will  be  done,  therefore  it  would  bo  desirous 
i  have  it  done. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  was  at  that  moment  suggesting  that  an 
iplicatiou  should  be  made. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Xoformal  application  need  be  made, 
i  the  learned  judge  is  good  enough  to  consent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  one  of  the  signatures  that  will  be  of  great 
isistance. 


Mr.  Justiee  MKI.LOR  :  You  will  be  good  enough  to  send  the 
particulars  to  Sir  .(AMES  HANNEX. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  the  signature  to  the  original  will  of  I 
CHARLES  TICIIBORNE. 

Mr.  Justiee  MKLLOR  :  Be  so  good  as  to  send  him  a  note  in  writ- 
ing containing  the  particulars,  and  what  it  is  you  want  to  have 
photographed! 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Yes,  my  lord. 

The  LORD  Ciinii-  JUSTICE  (to  the  witness)  :  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  saw  tattoo  marks  on  the  left  arm,  but  you  cannot  say 
what  they  were? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  But  of  the  fart  of  seeing  them  you  are  perfectly 
•  ••I  lain  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

You  have  told  us  about  preparing  a  target  for  him  to  shoot 
at  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  practice  at  other  things  besides? — I  have  seen  him 
shooting  at  a  barn  door  and  people  have  been  thrashing  in  it. 

He  made  a  mark  of  it? — Going  along  he  would  shoot  at  a  barn 
door,  and  I  have  said  to  him,  "  You  will  kill  somebody  like  that." 

There  was  somebody  in  one  day? — There  was  a  man  thrashing. 

Was  that  a  gentleman  named  STURT,  called  old  STURT  ? — Yes, 
he  lived  at  Cheriton  Mill,  just  by  the  barn. 

I  believe  there  was  something  protected  old  STURT  on  that 
occasion? — One  of  the  staples  in  the  door. 

The  bullet  hit  that? — Yes;  and  glanced  back. 

Did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  at  the  time,  to  the  danger 
of  it? — I  said,  "  If  you  shoot  like  that,  you  will  kill  somebody." 
He  was  very  careless  with  his  guns  of  every  description. 

There  was  a  lad  on  the  farm  named  WILL  MANSBKIDGE  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  age  when  you  first  went  there — take  1H47  ? — He 
was  somewhere  about  ten  years  old,  1  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  en- 
gaged him  as  a  boy  along  with  me,  just  to  look  after  the  dogs. 

Did  ROGER  TICHBORNE  sometimes  use  WILL  MANSBRIDGE'S 
shoulder  to  rest  his  rifle  on  ? — He  has  done  so.  But  he  was  never 
out  shooting  without  me.  His  life  wa<  put  in  my  hands  during 
the  time  he  was  there. 

Do  you  recollect  how  he  used  to  call  WILL  MANSBHIDGE  ? — He 
never  could  pronounce  ft,  he  would  pronounce  "BwiLi,,''  he  could 
not  pronounce  the  "  It." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  called  him  WILL,  because  he  could 
not  pronounce  "  MANSBRIDGE"? — He  used  to  say  "BwiLL." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  He  never  could  pronounce  the  "  R  "? — No. 

What  did  he  use  to  call  you  ? — BWAND. 

You  had  charge  1  think  of  the  dogs  '  Spring,'  '  Piecrust,'  and 
1  Bess '  ?— I  had. 

When  he  went  away,  I  believe  he  owed  you  a  little  account, 
which  Mr.  GOSFORD  afterwards  paid  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  ball  given^at  Tichborne  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  what  year  it  was? — I  cannot  remember,  1 
think  it  was  when  Mr.  ROGER  came  of  age,  a  tenants'  ball. 

You  were  at  it,  I  think  ? — 1  was. 

Did  you  see  him  dancing  there  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  he  dancing  with  ? — Several ;  1  saw  him  dance  with 
the  scullery  maid. 

He  danced  away? — He  danced  with  anyone  who  would  dance 
with  him. 

Did  he  smoke  much  during  the  time  you  knew  him  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  smoke? — Cavendish  tobacco ;  I  have  cut  up  many 
a  pound  for  him  ;  I  had  a  machine  on  purpose. 

Steam? — No,  hand. 

What  did  he  smoke,  what  sort  of  pipe  ? — A  long  pipe.  He 
had  several  pipes  ;  any  amount  of  pipes. 

Did  he  take  snuff  a  good  deal? — Yes,  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  ?— I  saw  him  more  than  anyone,  1 
was  with  him  more  than  anyone. 

You  know  Colemore  ? — 1  do. 

Did  you  ever  shoot  there? — Neverin  my  life. 

Did  anybody  shoot  in  Colemore  from  the  Hall? — Colemore 
was  let  to  Mr.  SCOTT  ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting : 
one  was  let  to  Mr.  MARTIN,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  SCOTT,  of 
Uotherfield  Park — not  let,  the  shooting  was  given  to  them. 

You  and  ROGER  never  shot  there  ? — Never  in  our  lives. 

The  water  comes  close  up  to  Tichborne? — The  water  is  all 
round  the  house  ;  there  is  plenty  of  water  there,  and  plenty  ol 
fishing. 

He  was  a  good  hand  at  fishing? — I  never  see  him  catch  abov? 
one  or  two  trout  in  my  life. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  he  fish  much  ? — Occasionally. 
He  made  a  remark  to  nie  one  day  when  he  was  fishing,  he  said, 
"  l5\v.\SD,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  "  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean?  "  He  said,  "  I  think  there  is  a  fly  at  one  end 
and  a  fool  at  the  other." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  All  the  time  you  knew  him  you  never  knew  him 
to  catch  more  than  one  or  two  trout? — I  saw  him  catch  more 
with  his  hand  than  with  his  line. 

What  did  he  catch  with  his  hand  ? — Minnows. 

Just  describe  his  appearance  according  as  you  recollect  it, 
what  he  looked  like  ? — He  was  a  very  thin  young  man,  very  small 
bones,  long  featured,  melancholy-looking,  and  remarkably  thin. 
His  eyes  were  inclined  to  be  blue;  he  had  a  long  chin,  and  a 
little  bit  of  hair  on  the  chin  ;  dark  hair,  close  to  his  head,  which 
had  a  way  of  hanging  over  his  head,  and  he  would  toss  it  out  of 
his  eyes  ;  his  ears  fitted  closely  to  his  head. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  remember  that  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS  :  The  colour  of  his  hair  was  dark?  —  Yes. 
Was  there  any  twitch  about  his  eyes?  —  When  he  was  excited 
there  was  a  little  twitch  in  the  left  eye  like  mine  now  (describing), 
when  he  had  been  running. 

You  have  seen  him  shooting,  and  seen  him  use  his  hands,  and 
use  his  hands  often  enough  V—  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  the  matter  with  his  thumb  ?  —  Never 
whatever  ;  I  have  seen  Mr.  UOGEI:  TICUBORXE'S  hand  more  thau 
once.  I  was  with  him  casting  bullets  and  using  rirtes,  and  with 
dogs  and  cats. 

You  never  saw  anything  the  matter  with  his  hand?  —  No. 
There  was  no  peculiarity  about  hU  thumb?  —  Xot  the  least 
whatever. 

How  was  he  on  his  legs  as  to  his  walking?  —  He  was  rather 
limpy  ;  he  would  throw  his  left  leg  out  when  he  was  ruuning 
sometimes.  I  have  seen  him  walk  remarkably  well  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  along  with  me. 

•  Was  there  anything  wrong  about  his  legs  at  all,  in  the  form  of 
them?  —  I  never  saw  anything.  He  had  very  thin  bones,  and  legs 
and  arms. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  thin  legs  ?  —  Yes,  very. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  His  hands,  were  they  fat  or  bony? 
—  Rather  bony,   not  particularly,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  hand  ; 
he  was  very  thin  then  indeed. 

Do  you  remember  his  leaving  to  go  to  South  America  ?  —  I 
recollect  his  leaving  Tichborne. 

You  recollect  hearing  of  his  having  gone  V  —  Yes,  I  think  it  was 
June  1852,  when  he  left 

You  never  saw  him  afterwards  ?  —  I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 
Do  you  remember  after  he  had  gone  any  things  coming  over  to 
England  from  abroad?  —  Yes. 

From  him,  I  mean?  —  From  till.  ROGEii  TICHBORNE;  yes. 
Do  you  recollect  what  the  things  were?  did  you  see  them?  — 
I  did. 

What  were  they?  —  Souvj  rifles,  some  shirts,  and  wearing 
apparel,  and  different  things,  and  stuffed  birds. 

Any  thing  else?  —  Several  things,  I  cannot  say  all,  they  were  left 
at  Mr.  GOSFORD'S,  but  I  helped  to  unpack  them. 

You  heard,  1  daresay,  that  the  '  Bella,'  the  vessel  on  which  he 
was,  had  gone  down?—  1  did.  The  first  I  heard  was  Sir  JAMKS 
told  me  he  had  a  letter,  that  ROGER  had  wrote  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  say  that  he  was  on  his  passage  home.  He  read  that  to  me. 
He  sent  that  from  Rio.  Sir  JA.MF.S  walked  round  Brandsworth- 
row  with  me,  and  he  read  the  letter  to  me. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Wait  one  moment  :  let  me  see  that 
I  understand  you.  You  say  that  the  letter  the  father  read  to  you 
was  a  letter  dated  from  Rio  Janeiro?  —  Yes,  so  Sir  JAMES  told 
me  :  he  said  he  had  received  it  from  his  dear  ROGER. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  That  he  was  coming  home?  —  Yes,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  H  VWKINS  :  How  soon  after  that  did  you  hear  that  the  vessel 
oa  which  he  was  had  gone  down  ?  —  I  really  cannot  say,  not  very 
long  afterwards.  I  cannot  say  how  many  days,  not  very  many,  I 
know.  1  think  it  was  somewhere  in  April,  185:i  or  IHOl  —  Isol, 
I  think  it 


It  was  in  the  course  of  that  same  year?  —  Yes;  I  cannot  say 
xactly  the  time.     I  know  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  GosmitD. 

Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  the  inquiries  being  made?  Did 
Sir  JAMF.S  ever  speak  to  you  himself  about  what  he  felt  on  the 
matter?  —  lie  did,  frequently. 

What  did  lie  tell  you  about  it?  —  He  wa.svery  much  hurt  about 
his  son  ROI.I.K,  very  much  indeed.  1  was  with  Sir  JAMES  day  by 
day,  and  there  was  a  pony  bought  for  him  to  take  his  attention 
off  his  son  ROGER  and  other  tliii 

Dili  you  r-ver  hear  Lady  TICHIIKRNK  speak  about  him?  —  Not 
"pc-ik  about  him,  but  any  people  who  would  come  there  and  say 
they  had  s>  •<  n  K'K.KI:  she  would  give  anything  to. 

Any  people  who  would  come  there  and  say  they  had  seen  ROGER 
she  would  give  anything  to?  —  Yes,  and  take  every  bit  of  bread 
there  was  ill  the  house,  and  the  servants  would  starve  for  what 
she  cared. 

Did  you  find  a  great  many  people  did  come?  —  I  had  orders 
from  Sir  JAMKS  to  turn  them  out  time  after  time.  My  gun-room 
window  looked  out  into  the  Park,  and  I  could  see  people  come, 
and  I  turned  many  a  score  out  of  the  yard. 

'Hi"  l.oi.  ii  CHIEF  JrMin;  :  How  do  you  know  they  wouldcome 
for  that  purpose?  —  They  would  lurk   about  the  park,  and  Sir 
knew,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  they  would  come  and 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  her  ladyship. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Has  Sir  JAMES  told  you  that?—  Yea,  he  told 
me  to  do  that,  as  I  was  about  the  place. 

The  first  you  heard  of  the  Defendant  being  in  England  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1W>7  ?—  I  believe  it  was  1867. 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him?  —  I  did. 

Just  take  that  into  your  hand,  and   tell  me  if  that  is  the  letter 


much  like  to  see  you  again,  therefore  if  you  could  find  time  to 
come  to  Croydon,  I  will  pay  your  expenses. 

'•R,  C.D.  TICHBORNE  Bart." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  sent  some  answer  I  believe  to  that,  but  you 
have  no  copy  of  it  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  after  that  receive  a  letter  on  the  14th  or  15th  March 
from  Mr.  JOHN  HOLMES? — I  did. 

Is  that  it  (handing  letter  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 
This  is  the  letter  : — 

(Mr.  HOLMES  to  BRAND.) 

"25,  Poultry,  London,  E.G.  Mar.  1867. 

"Sin, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  when  you 
could  conveniently  go  to  Croydon  and  see  Sir  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 
He  d'->es  not  wish  you  to  act  except  in  the  most  proper  manner  to 
your  master. — Obedy.  yours,  JOHN  HOLMES. 

"  Mr.  BRAND,  Llanarth,  Raglan." 

In  consequence  of  that  letter  did  you  go  to  Croydon? — I  did. 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  I  think  it  was  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  day  it  was. 

Did  anybody  go  with  you  ? — JOHN  MOORE. 
What  was  the  house  you  went  to,  do  you  recollect? — Essex 
L  odge. 

When  you  got  there,  who  did  you  see  ? — I  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  I  saw  ANDREW  BOGLE. 

You  knew  BOGLE  well? — I  knew  BOGLE  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 
You  made  inquiry  for  the  Defendant? — I  did. 
What  did  BOGLE  say? — BOGLE  said  he  was  in, and  the  Dowager 
Lady  TICHBORNE  was  standing  at  the  window  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
saw  me  she   went  away,  and  there  was  word  came  out  he  was 
not  to  be  seen  ;  he  was  not  in  then. 
First  of  all  he  said  he  was  in  ? — BOGLK  said  he  was  in. 
You  say  you  saw  the  Dowager? — I  saw  the  Dowager  Lady  at 
the  window. 

Did  BOGLE  leave  you,  having  said  he  was  in  ? — He  left  me  and 
went  back  into  the  house  again,  and  came  to  the  door  again.  I 
waited  at  the  door  till  he  came  back  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Did  you  see  the  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE 
doing  anything? — I  saw  her  at  the  window. 
The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  She  saw  you,  did  she  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Then   BOGLE  came  out  and  said  what  ? — 
BOGLE  said  he  was  not  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  you  say  to  that?— I  said  I  had  come 
a  long  way  specially  to  see  Sir  ROGER,  if  he  was  there,  and  I 
I  would  not  go  back  without  seeing  him. 

What  effect  did  that  have? — I  went  into  the  town  and  waited 
about  for  some  time. 

You  left  the  door? — Yes,  I  did,  and  went  into  the  town.  JOHN 
MOORE  was  with  me  ;  we  were  together. 

Did  you  see  anybody  after  you  left  the  house  ?— I  met  CARTER. 
I  knew  CARTER  in  Hampshire  ;  ho  lived  along  with  Mr.  MARX  at 
Allbury  House,  Alresford. 

That  was  CARTER  who  was  in  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S  service  when 
he  was  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Did  you  know  CARTER  before  he  entered 
Mr.  KCIGER  TICIIHOKNK'S  service?— I  knew  CARTER  when  he  was 
living  at  Mr.  MARX'S,  at  Allbury  House,  Alresford. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  was  before  he  went  into  his 
service? — I  believe  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  You  had  a  conversation  with  CARTER?— I  had. 
Did  that  lead  to  your  going  back  to  that  house  again  ? — I  was 
not  going  away  without  seeing  who  I  wanted  to  see. 

Having  met  CARTER,  did  you  go  back  with  him  V— I  walked 
about  and  met  BOGLE  in  the  town  as  well. 

You,  and  BOGLE,  and  CARTER,  did  you  afterwards  go  back  to 
Essex  Lodge?— Yes,  I  did. 

When  you  got  back  to  the  lodge  did  you  go  into  the  house  ?— 
I  did. 

•When  you  were  there  did  you  seethe  Dowager  Lady  TICH- 
BORNE ? — I  did  see  her  in  the  house,  but  not  to  speak  to. 

You  will  recollect  this.  Tell  us  exactly,  if  you  remember  it, 
what  occurred  at  that  interview  ? — I  was  shown  into  a  room. 

Go  slowly  in  your  own  way.— In  that  room  I  stayed  for  some 
short  time  ;  after  staying  a  short  time,  a  gentleman  entered  the 
room  where  I  was  sitting  ;  naturally,  I  raised  my  head  and  said, 
How  d'ye  do,  sir."  Of  course  the  gentleman  returned  the  com- 
pliment ;  he  said,  "  You  do  not  know  me,  BRAND,  as  Sir  ROGER." 
I  looked  at  him  very  hard,  and  said,  "  No,  that  I  do  not."  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  have  to  drink  ;  I  said  I  did  not  care  about 
anything,  I  had  just  had  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  town.  He  said, 
"  You  must  have  something,  have  a  drop  of  brandy  and  water." 
I  said,  "  I  never  drink  spirits."  Then  he  said,  "  We  will  have  a 
bottle  of  porter,"  and  we  had  a  bottle -of  porter,  and  drank  it 
together. 
Having  got  the  porter,  did  you  talk  together?— We  had  a  long 


(handing  a  letter  to  the  witness) — is  that  the  one  you  got  ? Yes.  •  conversation. 

The  LORD  CMIKF  JUSTICE  :—  Let  us  know  what  it  was?— Different  things  that  took  place  in 

ROGF.R  TICHBORNE'S  time  at  Tichborne,  about  the  guns  and  dot's 
and  different  things. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Can  you  give  it  to  us?— Talking 
about  the  guns,  he  asked  about  his  guns  that  he  used  to  have.  I 
said  well  there  were  guns  there,  and  I  did  not  know  what  had  be- 


(DEFENI-ANT  to  BRAND.) 

"  Essex  Lodge,  Thornton  heath,  Croydon. 


come  of  them.     He  could  tell  me  all  about  the  guns.     Some  he 

and  about  different  things 
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Mr.  HAWKISN:  Do  you  recollect  what  was  said?  Tell  us  the 
language? — I  do. 

(iive  us  that? — He  asked  me  what  became  of  'Spring,'  and 
1  I'i'vrust,,'  and  '  Bess,' and  he  said 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Jrsrn'K  :  \Vliat  did  you  tell  him? — I  told  ' 
him  they  were  gone  to  I'pton,  and  Mr.  GOSKORD  had  the  charge 
of  them. 

That  is  what  you  told  him  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKING  Do  you  recollect  anything  bein;;  siid  then,  or 
about  his  saying  anything  to  you  about  his  riding  up  the  Park,  or 
by  you  to  him? — He  asked  mi;  if  I  recolleeted  liis  riding  liis 
uncle's  pony  up  the  Park.  I  said  1  recollected  ROGER  TICIIKOUNK 
riding  up  the  Park  on  a  pony,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  recollected  ita 
running  away. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  pony  running  away? — Yea,  my 
lord. 

What  pony  was  lie  speaking  of — did  he  say  what  pony? — He 
asked  me  if  I  recollected  the  name.  I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Whose  pony  was  he  speaking  of? — Of  his  uncle  Sir  EDWARD'S. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  What  did  you  say  about  that? — I  said,  "I 
recollect  the  pony  running  away  witli  Mr.  BOOEB TlCHBORHK,  but 
not  you."  That  was  the  answer  I  made.  He  said,  "  But  you 
will."  He  asked  me  what  her  name  was.  I  said,  "  If  she  ran 
away  with  you,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  me." 

Was  there  any  more  conversation? — He  asked  me  the  name,  I 
said,  "  Well,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  I  do."  Then'  was 
a  knock  came  at  the  door,  the.  gentleman  went  out  and  came 
back  and  told  roe  the  name,  and  .said  it  was  "Louisa."  He 
looked  through  the  door,  and  came  back  and  said  her  name  was 
"  Louisa." 

That  was  right  then,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

.    Now,  do  you  recollect  anything  else  that  was  said  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly.   The  guns  were  mentioned,  the  single-barrel  gun. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Just  let  us  know  what  was  said 
about  the  guns.  Try  and  remember  what  passed  ? — He  asked 
me  what  became  of  a  single-barrel  gun,  No.  12  gauge.  I  asked 
him  who  made  the^  gun.  He  said,  "  Cox,  at  Winchester."  I 
asked  him  who  gave  him  the  gun,  and  he  said  his  uncle  EDWARD. 
Now,  Sir  EDWARD  never  had  a  gun  in  his  life. 

That  does  not  follow,  he  might  not  have  given  one  to  him.  Do 
you  know  who  gave  it  to  him  ? — Lady  HENRY  TICHBORNE. 

That  was  the  gun  you  spoke  of  before  ? — Yes. 

The  gun  which  you  said  the  Dowager  Lady  TICHBORNE  after- 
wards had? — She  purchased  it  from  CROOKS  the  gardener.  Jt 
was  sold  at  the  sale. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  was  talked 
about? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  any  other  gun,  mentioned  ? — 
Some  rifles  were  mentioned.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  they 
were.  As  I  said  before,  I  said  they  were  sold  at  the  sale. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Do  you  remember  any  other  subject  that  was 
talked  there  ? — Not  there  that  I  can  recollect. 

How  long  did  you  stop  altogether  there  ? — I  daresay  I  stopped 
an  hour. 

An  hour? — I  was  about  the  town  more  than  that. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  this  interview  with  the  Defend- 
ant?— Very  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  after  that  go  with  you  anywhere? — He 
went  about  the  town,  and  then  we  went  to  London.  He  did 
until  we  got  a  cab  or  fly  at  the  station. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then  ? — To  London,  to  Mr.  HOLMES. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  You  came  to  London  together? — Yes,  in 
the  train. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  Did  he  ask  you  any  question  on  your  way  as 
to  what  you  thought  of  him  ? — No.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
reason  he  would  not  see  JOHN  MOORE  with  me. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Did  he  refuse  to  see  him? — We  went  to- 
gether. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  MOOIIK  went  with  him. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  he  would  not  see 
such  a  scamp  as  that. 

Did  he  ask  you  what  you  thought  of  him  'yourself  ? — No,  not 
then. 

Now  do  you  remember  did  you  see  Mr.  HOLMES? — I  did. 

Tell  us  what  took  place  at  Mr.  HOLMES'S.  The  Defendant  was 
with  you  there? — Yes.  I  went  to  Mr.  HOLMES'S  office  and  saw 
Mr.  HOLMES.  He  asked  me  the  reason  I  did  not  write  to  tell  him 
1  was  coming;  he  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  me  before  I  went 
to  Croydon.  1  told  him  my  time  was  so  precious  I  could  not 
stay.  I  had  very  little  time,  as  my  master  was  not  home,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  get  back.  lie  asked  me  if  I  smoked.  J  said  I 
did  occasionally.  He  siid,  "  Why  not  stay  and  have  a  glass  or 
two  of  grog  and  a  cigar,  and  I  should  be  soon  satisfied  if  ho  was 
Sir  Kor.ER."  The  Claimant  made  reply,  and  said,  "  I  told  BRAND 
if  he  will  stick  to  me  I  will  stick  to  him,  and  he  shall  never  want 
as  long  as  he  lives."  I  said,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your 
kind  offer.  1  never  did  want,  and  1  hope  I  never  shall ;  but  as  to 
swearing  you  are  Sir  Koi,i:i:  1  will  see  you first." 

That  was  in  Mr.  HOI.MI  s's  olliee  V — Yes. 

You  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  you  might  write  that  down? 
— I  did ;  I  had  a  memorandum. 

I  think  you  heard  n»  mure  during  that  year,  but  I  think  in 
IVhni.-uy,  iMi'J,  Mr.  Lir.-cuMiii-:  entered  iuto  correspondence  with 
you?— He  did. 


Just  tell  me  if  these  are  the  letters  you  received  from  Mr. 

tns? 

Dr.  KKNEAI.Y:  What  have  we  to  do  with  Mr.  LIPSCOMBE?  I 
am  ama/.ed. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  is  only  identifying  the  letters. 

Mr.  HAWKING  :  I  am  going  to  ask  if  these  are  the  letters  he  re- 
ceived. 

Is  that  so?  Are  those  the  two  (handing  the  letters  to  the  wit- 
ness) ? — Yes. 

Did  you  answer  those  letters? — I  answered  one,  I  believe. 

And  having  answered  them — that  was  in  February  and  March, 
isii'.i,  when  you  received  those  two — I  believe  you  heard  no  more 
until  October,  1870?— I  did  not. 

In  October,  1«7(>,  did  you  receive  a  note  from  BAXTER,  ROSE, 
and  NORTON? — I  did. 

That  is  the  letter  you  got  from  Mr.  SPOFFORTH  (handing  the 
letter  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

It  is  signed  BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON,  and  Co.? 

(Messrs.  BAXTER  &  Co.  to  BRAND.) 
"  6  Victoria  Street  Westminster  Abbey  S.W. 

"15th  October  1870. 

"  SIR, — We  are  concerned  for  Sir  ROGER  TICIIBORNE  Bart  in  the 
coming  Trial  of  TICBBORNE  v.  LUSHIN<;TON,  which  is  fixed  for  the 
isth  N'ovember  next,  and  are  desirous  of  taking  your  evidence 
and  that  of  Mrs.  BRAND  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  Sir  ROGER. 
"  Can  you  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  London  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  next  with  Mrs.  BRAND  to  see  us  for  the  purpose  of 
having  your  evidence  taken  ? 

"If  you  will  show  this  letter  to  the  Gentleman  in  whose  em- 
ployment you  are  he  will  probably  permit  you  to  do  so.  We  shall 
of  course  be  glad  to  pay  your  and  Mrs.  BRAND'S  expenses."  I 
may  stop  and  ask  here  :  Mrs.  BRAND  is  dead? — Yes. 

"  We  are  Yours  obediently, 

"  BAXTER  ROSE  NORTON  &  Co. 
"Mr.  ALFRED  BRAND,  Gamekeeper, 

"  Llanarth  Court  Raglan 

"  Please  direct  your  reply  to  Mr.  M.  SPOFFORTH,  6,  Victoria- 
street  Westminster." 

In  consequence  of  that  letter,  you  went  to  London  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  come  to  ? — To  the  office,  and  went  somewhere 
with  Mr.  BAIGENT. 

That  was  in  Victoria-street  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  there  see  Mr.  BAIGENT? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  Defendant  at  Messrs.  BAXTER'S? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  saw  him  along  with  Mr.  BAXTER. 

WTas  it  at  the  office  ? — I  think  not. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  saw  him? — I  went  with  Mr. 
BAIGENF  somewhere  in  a  cab,  it  was  dark,  and  I  could  not  tell 
you  where.  I  think  it  was  to  some  hotel,  1  do  not  remember  the 
place. 

Were  you  and  your  wife  together  then  ? — We  were. 

AVere  you,  when  you  got  to  the  hotel,  shown  up-stairs? — We 
were. 

Tell  us  what  you  did  when  you  got  up  there. — We  both  went 
up-stairs  with  Mr.  BAXTER.  Then  he  asked  my  wife  to  leave  the 
room  while  he  asked  me  a  question,  which  she  did. 

Now  do  you  remember  the  Defendant  coming  into  the  room  ? 
— No  ;  he  did  not  come  into  the  room. 

Was  he  in  the  room  at  that  time  ? — He  was  not ;  he  was  down- 
stairs in  another  room. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  the  Defendant? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  his  having  a  conversation  :  did  he  enter  into 
a  conversation  with  you  at  that  time? — He  did  not  have  much 
to  say  to  me,  it  was  more  to  my  wife. 

Do  you  remember  any  more  questions  put  about  the  old  times  ? 
— Questions  were  put  more  by  my  wife. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  your  residence — 
your  cottage  ? — Yes. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  What  was  said  about  that? — 
He  was  talking  about  where  I  was  living  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE 
was  living  at  Tichborne  Park.  I  asked  him,  if  he  was  ROGER 
TICHBORNE,  where  I  was  living  when  he  was  staying  at  Tichborne 
Park. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  did  he  say? — He  said, 
"  Down  at  Vernals,  amongst  the  trees." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Was  that  correct? — Decidedly  not;  I  lived  at 
a  cottage  in  the  village,  near  the  church. 

How  far  off  was  that  cottage  ? — Vernals  ? 

Yes? — I  should  say  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round  the  road. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Was  there  any  cottage  at  Vernals? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  am  coming  to  that ;  your  lordship  will  see 
there  was. 

Did  ROGEII  TICHBORNE  see  you  frequently  at  your  cottage  by 
the  church? — Day  by  day,  dozens  of  times  a  day,  and  more  too. 

Was  there  a  cottage  called  Vernals  ? — There  was,  but  not  when 
I!OI;I-;IE  TICIIIIORNK  was  there. 

You  know  Vernals  cottage  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Did  you  afterwards  live  in  it? — I  did. 

Vernals  is  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  is  it  not? — It  is, 
from  the  Winchester-road. 

The  LOI:I>  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Vernals  "; 
is  it  a  cottage  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  VERNALS? — A 
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cottage  that  Sir  JAMES  purchased  after  he  had  been  at  Tichborne 
for  some  time ;  Mr.  GOSFORD  bought  it  for  Sir  JAMES. 

Why  was  it  called  Vernals? — There  was  a  barn  called  Vernals. 
I  really  cannot  give  it  you  ;  there  was  a  barn  and  stables  ami 
different  things  there. 

When  did  you  afterwards  live  there  ? — I  went  to  Vernals  in 
1858  or  1859. 

It  was  first  bought  by  Sir  JAMES  ? — It  was  first  bought  by  Sir 
JAMES. 


It  was  after  he  had  purchased  it  that  you  went  to  live  there  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  an  old,  shabby  place,  and  it  was  then  made  a  respect- 
able-looking place  before  I  went  there  to  live. 

A  J  uuoii :  Was  it  a  cottage  before  Sir  JAMES  bought  it  ?— Yes, 
;i  shabby  place,  a  lot  of  sheds,  and  it  was  made  into  a  respectable- 
looking  place,  being  the  entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  You  are  sure  you  never  went  to  live  there  until 
long  after  HIMSKI:  TICHBORNE  went  away? — I  will  swear  1  did 
not. 


A  JUROR:  It  never  was  in  Sir  EDWARD  DOUGHTY 's  possession? 
— No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Do  you  remember  who  did  occupy  it? — A  man 
of  the  name  of  MANSFIELD. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  That  is  before  Sir  JAMES  bought 
it?_Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  How  long  had  you  lived  in  your  cottage  near 
the  church  ? — I  lived  there  for  four  or  five  yeara. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  All  the  time  that  you  knew  ROGER? — Yes, 
my  lord. 


TheLor.D  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  must  have  gone  to  sonio  other 

cottage  before  you  went  to  Vernals? — I  lived  in  the  gardener's 

when    I    first  went   to   Tichborne,   I   lodg«l    •with    the 

L;  M'lnicr.     There  was  nota  house  to  put  me  into,  not  convenient. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  After  that  you  went  to  the  cottage  near  the 
church?— Yes,  I  did. 

Then  to  Vernals? — Yes;  no  not  from  there  to  Vernals,  I  had 
three  nottiigrs  during  my  time.  I  had  a  cottage  by  the  house 
where  the  bailiff  lived  for  a  short  time.  This  place  was  more 
adapted  for  the  keeper  and  therefore  they  had  it  put  into  thorough 


repair,  and  I  went  there  to  live ;  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Park. 

After  this  interview  at  the  hotel  I  think  you  saw  the  Defendant 
again  at  the  Trial? — I  did  every  day  for  .six  week.".  I  was  in 
London  six  weeks. 

Did  you  hear  him  cross-examined  and  examined? — I  did.  I 
heard  him  several  times.  I  got  in  Court  as  fiir  as  I  could  get  in. 
1 1  was  so  crowded. 

You  had  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  him? — I  had. 


And  seeing  him  ? — I  did  day  by  day  getting  into  his  brougham, 
and  I  passed  him  and  stood  opposite  him  while  he  was  getting  in  . 
Is  the  Defendant  I;<M;I;I;  TlCHBOUNE? — Decidedly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  KENEALY. 

Wore  you  at  any  time  ever  in  the  police? — Yes. 
Was  that  before  you  became  a  gamekeeper? — No,  I  was  brought 
up  as  a.  gamekeeper  from  my  cradle. 
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When  was  it  you  saw  Mr.  ROGER  TICHBORXF.  turn  up  his  shirt 
Meeves?  — Iii  is  is,  I  think. 

WM  anybody  promt? — No.  nut  then  then-  wa ;  not. 

Bow  did  he  OOme  to  turn  uj>  his  shirt  sleeves  ? — Because  he 
was  stung  with  the  nettles.* 

( '.in  you  gi  re  me  any  date  ID  ISlsy — I  do  not  know  pirl.ienlarly; 
it  was  ill  the.'  ruok  shouting'. 

About  what  time  ? — It  perhaps  nmy  be  May  or  Junr,  I  r.umut 

.\1  iv  or  .June,   Isls? — It  may  be. 

It  may  be ;  was  it? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

You  can  give  me  no  idea  of  the  time  of  the  year  in  is  is  when 
it  happened,  is  that  so  ? — It  was  somewhere  in  1*1*;  I  believe  it 
was  in  isis. 

You  believe  ;  are  you  unite  sure  '• — I  would  not  be  quite 
positive. 

You  do  riot  know  what  year  it  was? — I  believe  it  was  in  isis. 
I  will  not  swear  it.  1  know  he  was  rook  shooting  in  LSI/  and 
1848. 

Was  it,  in  1847  or  1848  ? — I  will  not  say  whether  it  was  in 
1847  or  1S4H.  I  went  there  in  April,  1847. 

Surely  you  can  tell  us  whether  you  had  been  there  a  long  time 
or  short  time  when  this  incident  happened  ? — I  had  not  been  there 
a  great  while.  Mr.  ROGER  had  not  been  there  such  a  great  while 
himself. 

Was  it  in  1847  ?— I  think  not. 

1848?— Tea. 

You  c.mnot  tell  us  what  part  of  the  year? — No. 

From  January  to  Christmas? — It  was  when  the  rooks  were 
flush,  and  they  are  not  flush  in  January. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  was  in  May  or  June.  I  merely 
want  to  get  the  date? — I  cannot.  I  know  it  was  when  the  rooks 
were  flush. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  was  May,  June,  or  July  ? — It  was 
not  July,  I  know. 

Was  it  iti  June? — No,  I  should  think  it  was  May. 

Your  notion  is  it  was  in  May? — In  May — the  end  of  May. 

In  1848  ?— Yes 

Was  anybody  staying  in  the  house  at  that  time? — I  cannot  say. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Do  I umlerstdnd you  /"/>/>  >!>/i'  i/mir- 
felf  to  the  year  1848?— 1848  /  think  il  iras. 

}'<>«  Mint  ?—.}"<•,«. f 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  understood  you  to  swear  it  was  1818? — No,  I 
have  not  sworn  it  was  1848. 

You  say  you  are  pretty  sure  it  was  not  1817? — I  say  it  was 
1847  or  1848. 

You  said  you  went  there  in  April,  1847? — I  did. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not  in  1847  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not  in  1647.  AVas  it  in 
1847  ? — It  was  in  May  I  believe. 

Was  it  in  1817?— I  think  not. 

Then  it  must  have  been  in  18 IS  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  Is  |s. 

And  you  believe  it  was  in  May  1848  ? — I  do. 

Was  anybody  staying  at  the  house  at  that  time? — That  I  can- 
not say  ;  there  may  have  been  a  lot  of  people. 

I  know  there  may.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  any  body  of 
people  staying  there? — I  ciiuiot  tell  whether  any  people  were 
staying  there  or  not.  There  was  very  often  company  there  when 
Sir  EDWARD  was  at  home — lots  of  company. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  was  before  he  danced  with  the 
scullery-maid? — I  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  was  when  he 
came  of  age. 

Was  it  before  or  after  that  he  danced  with  the  scullery- maid  ? 
— After  when  ? 

That  you  saw  his  arm  ? — 1  saw  it  in  May. 

I  am  asking  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  he  danced 
with  the  scullery-maid? — It  may  have  been  before  or  after. 

I  know  it  may.  You  say  you  saw  it.  I  want  to  know? — I  did 
see  it. 

Was  it  before  or  after  he  was  dancing  with  the  scullery-maid 
that  you  saw  it? — I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  before,  or 
whether  it  was  after. 

Surely  you  can  give  us  some  information  on  it?— No,  I  cannot. 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the  dates.  I  know  when  I 
went  there,  and  when  Mr.  TICHBORNE  was  tliere. 

You  do  not  see  a  gentleman's  arm  marked  with  marks  every 
day? — No,  I  do  not.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  marked  in  my 
travels. 

He  was  stung  by  some  nettles,  was  he  ? — Yes. 


'  MEMORANDUM  FIIUM  MR.  GUILDFORD  ONSLOWTO  Dr.  KENSALY 

ON  BRAND'S  EVIDENCE  : — 

"  I  have  shot  often  in  the  Tichborne  Park  Rookery,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  nettle  under  a  single  tree,  or  cccr  n'ox. 
In  May  nettles  could  only  be  a  few  inches  high.  Nettles  don't 
sting  through  men's  clothes,  only  where  the  flesh  is  exposed,  so 
his  hands,  not  his  arms,  could  alone  be  stung  by  those  nettles ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  assert  there  is  not  a  Dock  head  in  the  whole 
Park.  The  Park  is  all  fine,  close  grass,  and  the 
Rookery  is  on  the  high  trees  in  the  Park,  with  smooth  grass 
growing  under  them.  The  trees  are  mostly  oak,  elm,  and  beech. 
Nettles  hardly  sting  at  all  in  May,  and  under  no  circumstance 
could  they  do  so  through  a  shooting  coat  or  indeed  any  coat 
whatever.  GUILDFOKD  ONSLOW." 

t  An  artful  suggestion  of  tag  Judge — which  tho  Witness  caught. 


Were  you  with  him  ? — Yea ;  when  he  was  picking  rooks  up. 

lie  w.i.i  picking  nniks  up?-  — Yes.  after  lie  sliot  them. 

I  If  was  not  shooting  in  his  s'lirt  sleeves?— He  wn  . 

Shouting  in  his  sleeves? — Ho  was  shooting  with  his  blouse  off  ; 
he  used  to  wear  a  light  blouse,  what  you  may  term  it,  with  alight 
eual  lie  used  to  wear. 

I  lad  he  the  buttons  of  his  shirt  all  open? --No,  his  shirt  wan 
open  up  here  (describing). 

\Va.-i  it  buttoned  or  not? — It  was  buttoned  at  lir.-.t. 

Was  it  buttoned  or  not? — It  was  buttoned  at  first. 

Could  you  see  the  marks  then? — Not  till  after  he  unbuttoned 
his  shirt  ;  when  he  stung  his  hand  he  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  that 
is  when  1  saw  the  mark. 

You  could  see  no  mark  while  it  was  buttoned  ? — I  did  not  look 
till  afterwards. 

While  it  was  buttoned  you  could  see  no  mark  ? — No. 

Then  he  opened  the  buttons  in  order  to  rub  his  arm? — Yes. 

And  you  had  a  good  view  of  it? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  what  it  was  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it? — It  was  a  tattoo  mark,  I  know  that. 

A  tattoo  mark? — Yes. 

What  were  the  marks? — I  c  vunot  say  what  the  marks  were.  1 
know  they  were  tattoo  marks.  They  were  marked  with  blue  ink. 
I  could  not  see  what  they  were. 

You  could  not  see  what  they  were? — I  could  not,  I  never  looked 
enough  for  that. 

You  have  no  idea? — 1  have  no  idea  what  they  were.  I  never 
examined  them  to  see  what  they  were. 

When  did  you  first  notice  a  twitching  of  his  left  eye? — When 
lie  was  casting  bullets. 

Tint  was  very  soon  after  you  wont  in  1817,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Did  youkuow  Mr.  ROBERT  TICHISORXE  '.—  I  did. 

\Veli  ?— Yes. 

Had  he  any  twitching  ? — I  uever  noticed  any  ;  he  used  to  wear 
glasses,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  twitched  his  eyes  or  not. 

Did  he  always  wear  glasses,  or  only  occasionally  ? — Most ;  when 
I  s  i\v  him  he  was  riding  on  a  pony ;  he  lost  them  once  at  a  place 
called  Hookham,  and  I  found  them. 

You  never  saw  any  twitching  with  him? — No. 

Or  Sir  EDWARD? — No. 

<  )r  Miss  KATE  DOUGHTY? — No. 

The  only  one  you  noticed  it  with  was  ROGER? — Yes. 

Was  it  confined  to  his  left  eye,  or  did  he  sometimes  twitch  his 
right  a  bit  ? — The  nerve  in  the  corner  of  his  left  eye. 

That  he  used  to  do  very  often  ? — When  he  was  a  little  excited. 

He  would  not  be  excited  when  he  was  casting  bullets? — Yes  ; 
I  have  seen  him  so ;  he  was  very  excitable,  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 

Very  excitable  ? — Yes. 

And  casting  bullets  would  excite  him? — Yes. 

Now,  when  did  you  first  ascertain  from  GOSFORD  that  ROGER 
TICHBORNE  had  been  lost  in  the  'Bella'? — I  believe  it  wasin  1854. 

Was  he  at  Tichborne? — Mr.  GOSFORD  was  away  from  home 
then  ;  he  come  home,  and  I  was  sent  for  at  Tichborne.  I  was  in 
one  of  the  woods. 

I  merely  wanted  the  date  ? — I  believe  it  was  1854. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  colour  of  the  pony  that  was  got  for  Sir 
JAMES?— A  brown  one. 

Had  you  ever  seen  a  pony  before  that  at  Tichborne  ? — Several. 

What  were  their  colours? — One  was  a  grey. 

AVas  that  used  by  Sir  EDWARD  ? — Never. 

AVhal  use  was  that  turned  to? — ALFRED  TICHBORNE  used  to 
ride  it. 

Was  there  a  white  pony? — Yes. 

What  was  that  used  for? — Mr.  ALFRED  used  to  ride  it  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

He  used  a  grey  and  a  white,  too  ? — It  was  not  a  particularly 
white  one  ;  sometimes  he  looked  whiter  than  he  did  at  other 
times. 

Was  it  the  same  pony  that  used  to  turn  from  grey  to  white  and 
white  to  grey  ? — 1  said  there  were  several  ponies  ;  a  brown  pony 
and  a  grey  pony. 

Was  there  a  white  pony? — I  do  not  know  it  was  particularly 
white. 

Was  there  a  white  pony? — You  may  call  him  grey  or  white. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  Sir  EDWARD  never  used  that  white  pony? 
— He  never  used  a  white  pony. 

What  sort  of  pony  did  he  use? — A  bay  one. 

Never  by  any  chance  used  the  white  one  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  person  before  you  called  on  the  Defendant  at 
Essex  Lodge  ? — I  saw  a  great  many  people. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  BOWKER  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

What?— I  did  not. 

Or  Mr.  CULLINGTON  ?— Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  CITLLINGTON. 
Before  you  went  to  Essex  Lodge  ? — Yes. 
Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  to  take  MOORE  with  you? — No. 
Did  not  Mr.  CI'LLIXOTON? — No. 

How  did  you  come  to  take  MOORE  with  you  ? — I  met  MOORE  : 
he  said  he  should  like  to  go  down  and  see  the  Claimant. 

You  met  him  accidentally  in  London? — I  met  him  at  some 
hotel.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years. 

By  pure  accident? — I  went  into  the  hotel  where  he  was. 
Did  you  not  know  where  he  was? — No. 
Did  not  Mr.  BOWKER  or  Mr.  CDLLINGTON  suggest  to  you  to  take 
MOORE  with  you  ?— No,  Mr.  BOWKER  did  not. 
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Did  not  Mr.  CULLINGTON,  upon  your  onth,  send  you  to  meet 
MOORE  and  take  him  with  you :  be  careful  ? — I  am  careful. 

I  know  you  are? — I  met  Mr.  CI'LLINGTON,  and  1  went  in  and 
MOORE  came  in,  and  I  recognised  JOHN  MOORE  before  Mr.  CUL- 
LINGTOX  said  anything  about  JOHN  MOORE. 

Did  you  go  with  Mr.  CTLLINGTON  to  this  place  before  MOORE 
came  in  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cri.t.iNGTON  knew  that  MOORE  would  be  likely  to  come? — 
I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  CULLINGTON  knew. 

In  this  vast  London  Mr.  CULLINGTON  took  you  to  some  hold, 
and  MOORE  accidentally  came  in.  Do  you  inuau  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  CULLINGTOX  took  you  there  to  meet  MOORE  ? — -I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  O  LLINGTON  did  it  for. 

You  did  not  know  you  were  going  to  meet  MOORE? — I  did  not. 

Had  you  a  talk  with  Mr.  CLTLLINGTON  about  this  case  before  you 
went  to  C'roydon  ? — I  think  there  was  very  little  said  about  the 
case. 

There  is  always  little  said  on  these  occasions.  Had  you  a  talk 
with  him  ? — I  was  talking  with  him. 

Did  Mr.  Ci'LMN''vioM  tell  you  ho  was  an  impostor? — He  did 
not. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  he  was  not  the  real  man  ? — He  did  not. 

What  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  never  told  me  about  it,  he  wished 
me  to  go  and  judge  for  myself. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  was  the  real  urin  or  the  false  man? — Not  to 
my  recollection. 

Have  you  forgotten  it  ? — I  may  have  forgotten.  He  did  not 
say  so  that  I  recollect. 

Not  that  you  recollect?— No. 

How  did  you  come  across  Mr.  Ci'i.UNGrox — were  you  sent 
there  by  your  master,  or  did  he  look  for  you  among  the  millions 
in  London,  or  how  ? — I  came  up  to  London  and  was  going  to 
.Croydon  to  see  the  Defendant. 

That  is  the  way  Mr.  CCLLINUTON  came  across  you? — I  did  not 
know  I  was  going  to  meet  Mr.  CULLINGTON. 

How  did  you  get  to  Mr.  Ci'M.lNUTOS? — I  met  Mr.  ('ri.UNv;- 
TON  in  the  street. 

By  pure  accident? — I  knew  Mr.  Ci  I.LIXGTON  well,  previous  to 
his  coming  to  Tichborne. 

Did  you  call  at  his  office,  upon  your  oath? — I  did  not  know 
where  it  was. 

Did  you  cull  at  his  office? — I  am  not  aware. 

Surely  you  must  remember? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  was  at 
Mr.  Ct.'i.uwToN'.;  olli' -,.,  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  met  Mr.  CI'LLINGTON  accidentally? 
— I  think  I  met  Mr.  (VLLIXGTON  accidentally,  near- the  Lingham 
Hotel. 

By  accident,  do  you  mean  ? — 1  did  not  know  I  was  going  to 
meet  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  not. 

Did  he  take  you  to  tin'  hotel  when.-  M'»II:E  was? — I  went 
with  him. 

Did  you  aud  he  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  MOORE  on  the 
way? — Very  little. 

Did  you  talk  to  him  about  MOORE? — I  do  not  think  his  name 
was  mention*."!.  I  do  not  know. 

Did  Mr.  <Vi.uv;r>iN  send  you  and  MOORE  to  Croydon? — I  be- 
uot. 

You  must  know  whether  In,-  did  or  not — Did  he?— Ho  paid  my 
expenses. 

Did  he  suggest  that  you  aud  MOORE  should  go  to  Croydon  ?  — 
I  think  he  said  something  about  it. 

Was  not  the  message  you  received  from  BOGLE,  wheu  youasked 
to  see  the  Defendant,  thit  he  refused  to  see  you,  being  with  th.it 
man,  but  that  he  would  see  you  by  yourself  if  you  liked? — Nro. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — I  mean  to  swear  BOGLK  never 
uttered  such  words. 

Do  you  mem  to  swear   BO<;I,K  did  not  gm:  yon  a  me.s 
that  effect '!— He  did  not. 

Did  yon  come  with  MOORE  to  the  Defend  info  house  at  Croy- 
don ? — I  went  with  him. 

And  BOGLE  saw  you  both?— He  did. 

Now,  recollect   yourself — Did  lie  not,  siy  th  it  he  would  T, 
you  with  MOORE,  but  would  see  you  by  yourself  if  you  liked  ? — 
No.     1  do  not  recollect  receiving  a  mc.ssage  from  HUM. i;  to  that 
effect. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  did  not? — I  will  not  swear.  1 
do  not  recollect  it. 

You  went  away  and  nailed  afterwards  by  yourself  ?—\n.  I 
went  with  BOGLE  to  the  house.  I  met  him  iii  i 

r wards  you  called  there  y,:,  D.-fend.mt  witli- 

r.?— I  went  with  BOGLE. 

Ion  did  not  bring  MOOKE  the  second  time?— I  did  not. 

"oes  that  enable  you  to  recollect?— MOOU  told  me  he  would 
••ot  stay  any  longer.  as  he  did  not  have  a  (dunce  to  He  him,  and 
as  he  had  to  get  back  to  London  to  sue  his  employer. 

Does  not  that  enable  you  to  recollect  that  the  Defendant  sent 
you  that  message,  he  would  not  see  you  with  MOORE,  but  if  you 
liked  to  call  yourself  he  would  s<;e.  you? — I  do  not  recollect  hav- 
ing a.  message  from  BO-.LI.  to  that  eii 

Mr.  .'  .you  nay,  had  goii"  a  way? — Yes,  my 

lord. 

Dr.  KENKALV:   MooREknew  th  nt  would  not  sec  him  ? 

'  pose  so. 

The  Loi;n  C.nif.t  Ji>ticf:  :  MOORE  went  down  for  the  purpose 
ing  him  '.' — He  did. 


Dr.  KENEALY:  Wheu  he  was  talking  did  you  not  say  the  eye- 
brows and  upper  part  of  the  head  and  eyes  were  like  ROGER  TICH- 
BORNE'S? — No.  1  slid  they  were  not  unlike  ALFRED'S,  I  recollect 
the,  words  well. 

The  eyebrows  aud  upper  part  of  the  head  and  eyes  were  not 
unlike  ALFRED'S? — I  did  say  so  then. 

Were  they  like  them  then? — I  do  not  kuow;  they  were  not 
like  ROGER'S. 

Did  you  say  fiey  were  like  ALFRED'S? — They  were  not  unlike 
ALFRED'S. 

Did  you  s.iy  they  wero  like  ALFRED'S? — They  wore  something 
like  them  :  resembling  them. 

You  say  you  remained  with  him  about  an  hour? — I  believe  it 
was  an  hour.  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Are  you  prepared  really  to  say  ho  drank  porter  with  you? — He 
did.  We  had  a  bottle  of  porter. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  dr.ink  any  of  it? — Yes,  he  did. 
Who  brought  it? — HU  servant,  I  suppose. 
Was  not  that  for  your  own  refreshment? — He  hai  some  as  well 
as  I  did. 

You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  a  good  many  questions  which  he  answered 
rightly? — Some  of  them  he  answered  rightly. 

Were  you  there  when  Lidy  TICHBORNE  gave  him  the  gun? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

You  do  not  renumber  Sir  HENRY  at  all,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not. 
.in  •-•.eeded  his  keeper  KHIERIDGE. 

How  do  you  kuow  Lady  HENRY  TICHBORNE  gave  him  a  gun  ? — 
I  was  always  told  so  by  a  man  who  was  there. 

That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  what  was  simply  told  you  ? — I 
kuow  it  was  Sir  HENRY'S  gun  :  Cox's  made  it  for  him. 

It  might  be  Sir  HENRY'S  gun,  and  Lady  HENRY  not  have  given  it. 
As  I  understand,  itis  hearsay? — It  was  given  to  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 
You  heard  from  somebody  that  was  so  ? — Of  course  I  did  not 
know  she  had  given  it  more  than  I  heard. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Did  ROGER  ever  say  anything  as  to 
how  he  got  that  gun? — He  said  Lady  HENRY  gave  it  him. 
He  told  you  so  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  ROGER  TICHBORNE  told  you  so? — Yes,  he  did. 
Wheu? — I  believe  it  was  in  1847   or  1818.     He  was  talking 
i  about  his  gun :  it  was  the  only  gun  he  had,  and  there  were  more 
guns  got  for  him  :  besides  a  rifle  that  was  borrowed  for  him. 

What  time  of  the  year  was  it  you  called  at  Croydon? — In 
March,  I  think  :  1807,  I  think. 

And  soon  after  that  it  was  you  were  at  Mr.  HOLMES'S  office  and 
you  said  you  would  see  him  damned  before  you  would  swear  he  was 
ROGER? — I  said  i  never  would  swear  he  was  ROGER  TICHBORNE 

Anil  you  would  see  him  damned  before  you  would? — I  do  not 
know. 

I  thought  that  was  what  you  intimated  to  my  friend? — I  may 
have  s,iid  that. 

What  year  was  that  in?— 1867.  I  think. 

An  you  quite  sure  that  you  had  not  seen  Mr.  BOWKER  about 
that  time,  or  shortly  before  that? — I  do  not  know  exactly  when 
I  did  see  Mr.  MOWKER.     Ithinkitwas  1867  I  did  see  Mr.  BOWKER. 
What  time  in  18G7,  did  you  first  see  him? — I  cannot  say. 
Was  it  after  that  interview  you  had  with  the  Defendant.     You 
told  us  you  saw  Mr.  CTLLINGTON  before  the  interview.     I  want  to 
know  when  you  saw  Mr.  BOWKER? — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  s-iy 
what  year  it  was  I  saw  Mr.  BOWKER. 

Did  not  Mr.  BOWKER  promise  you  some  money? — No,  he 
did  not. 

That  must  impress  it  on  your  memory  ? — No. 
lie  never  promised  you  any  money? — No,  never. 
Never  spoke  to  you  about  paying  you  any  money  ? — No  more 
than  my  expenses  he  paid  me. 

When  was  that? — When  I  came  to  London. 
That  was  in  1*71  ? — Yes.  Mr.  BOWKER  never  paid  me  any  money. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  BOWKER  never  told  you  about  money 
until   1871  ? — Mr.  BOWKER  never  told  me  a  word  about  money. 
At  any  time? — No. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  CROOK  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
Were  you  indebted  in  any  money  to  her? — Not  that  I  am 
aware,  of. 

Mrs.  CROOK? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Mrs.  CROOK  of  Alresford? — Yes. 

You  did  not  owe  her  any  money? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Did  you  instruct  your  wife  to  write  her  a  letter? — I  do  not 
know  what  my  wife  does. 

Did  you  instruct  your  wife  to  write  her  a  letter? — I  never 
interfere  with  family  affairs.  I  used  to  take  my  money  home. 

We  will  see.  Look  at  that  letter.  Isthat  your  wife's  writing, 
and  is  that  signed  in  your  name  (handing  a  letter  to  the  witness)  ? 
— I  think  it  is  my  writing. 

Now  do  you  remember  Mrs.  CROOK  of  Alresford  ? — I  do. 
You  forgot  all  about  her  until  you  saw  that  letter  ? — 1  dealt 
with  Mrs.  CROOK.     That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  I  should 
think. 

1  am  going  to  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  object  to  that.  The  question  may  be  asked 
upon  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  am  going  going  to  cross-examine  him  about 
that  letter.     I  am  going  to  contradict  him. 
The  LORD  CIHEK  JUSTICE  :  Contradict  him  on  what  ? 
The  WITNESS  :  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
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I>r.  KENEALY  :  lie  has  just  sworn  Mr.  BOWKER  did  not  make 
any  promise  with  reference  to  any  money.  This  letter  will  show 
he  did. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting the  witness — 

Dr.  KESEALT:  I  will  read  the  whole  letter,  because  that  is  the 
fairest  way. 

(ALFRED  BRAND  to  Mrs.  CROOK.) 

"  Llanarth  Febr.  28th  lsr.7. 

••  Mrs.  CROOK, — I  dairsay  you  will  Thinck  It  strang  th  you 
Avent  herd  from  me  but  It  as  uot  bin  In  my  power  To  send  To  I 
you  as  yet  But  will  as  son  as  I  c.ia  1  can  ashure  you  That  I  li.-un 
as  anckus  to  pay  you  as  you  ar  to  hav  it  That  his  dew  to  you 
But  If  you  will  wait  you  slial  be  paid  al  That  I  how  you  as  son  as 
I  Can  Mr.  BOOWKER  as  promist  To  pay  mo  wat  his  dew  to  me 
Shartley  I  ashure  you  That  this  his  a  aufel  der  Place  I  se  thar  as 
ben  a  del  To  do  about  the  TICHBORNE  afair  I  whoa  quit  sirten  that 
It  whos  Sir  UOHER  Lastwcdenesday  you  nedent  Be  at  alsurpiesed  to 
se  meat  alresford  after  abit  again  Oping  your  famley  his  all  whel 
my  wife  as  not  ben  whel  Long  to  gether  Since  whe  av  Ben  In  this 
part  oping  JAMS  His  quit  whel  and  Wife  and  your  Self  I  Beg  to 
Remain  yours.  Ktspectebl  ALFRED  BRAND. 

"  Excus  ast.  Mrs.  CROOK." 

Dr.  KENEALY:  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "Mr.  BOWKER 
promised " 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  do  you  mean,  Dr.  KENEALY, 
by  saying  what  you  did  ?  * 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  There  it  is—"  wat  hia  dew  to  me  Shartley." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  What  was  due  to  him  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  What  was  due  to  him  then. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  have  not  yet  asked  him. 

Dr.  KENEALY  (to  witness)  :  What  was  it  Mr.  BOWKER  promised 
to  pay  you  ? — My  wages  due  to  me  from  Sir  ALFRED. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  /  mn.<i  «/y  ///  i/  a  mure  unwarrantable 
mpulation  on  n  professional  man  I  never  lieanl. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  your  lordship  mike 
use  of  sucli  very  strong  language. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  It  is  due  to  Mr.  BOWKER  to  say  so. 
If  you  could  have  obtained  from  the  witness  any  explanation  of 
that,  which  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  imputation,  it 
would  have  been  your  duty,  without  hesitation,  to  make  it.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  It  is  connected  with  the  "  TICHBORNE  afair." 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  He  speaks  in  another  part  of  the 
letter  about  the  "  TICHBORNE  afair."  All  he  says  there  is  that 
Mr.  BOWKER  has  promised  to  pay  him  that  which  is  due  to  him  ; 
not  money  in  respect  of  his  coming  forward  in  respect  of  this. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  How  could  I  know  that  ?    x 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  ought  to  know  before  you  put 
such  a  question. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  How  could  1  know  that? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  By  asking. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  asked  him. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  You  have  not  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion at  all.  /  say  the  characters  of  prnfumional  men  are  not  to  be 
traduced  in  that  way  and  vilified  without  havi/ir/  some  foundation. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  There  is  a  foundation.  I  shall  use  my  judg- 
ment in  defence  of  my  client. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  not. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  there  is. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  I  think  not.  I  shall  1133  my  judg- 
ment in  rebuking  counsel  for  abusing  their  privilege. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Your  lordship  may  rebuke  me,  I  maintain  my 
right  to  draw  an  inference  from  that  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  without  asking. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  inference. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  But  you  were  rash  in  drawing  it 
without  better  foundation. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  think  I  was  not  rash  ;  here  is  a  distinct  allu- 
sion— there  has  been  a  deal  of  talk  of  TICHBORNE — contained  in 
that  letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Not  connected  with  the  payment. 
Sut  I  shall  nut  i-i'/i/iiiiir  In  wrangle  with  you. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  will  not  wrangle  with  your  lordship.  It  was 
your  lordship  who  began  the  wrangle. 

The  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  1  thought  it  proper  to  interpose, 
and  will,  when  I  think  the  reputation  and  character  of  profes- 
sional men  are  unnecessarily  attacked  without  foundation. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  no  feeling  against  Mr.  BOWKER,  or  any- 
body in  this  case  ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  to  my  client,  and  will 
not  be  put  down  by  your  lordship,  or  any  other  power. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  are  not  to  throw  imputations 
without  foundation. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  have  a  foundation,  and  it  is  this  man's  own 
letter. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Then,  Sir,  go  on  with  your  cross- 
examination.  I  insist. 

•  It  wniilil  nut  be  <vny  to  doscribe  tlio  savage  ferocity  with  whirh 
thiiwaiiald.  Tho  Judge  was  leaning  back  in  his  seat  while  Dr. 
KENEALY  read  the  letter,  ami  the  moment  he  added  the  question,  he 
snrtod  forward,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  agitition 
put  tho  above  question.  The  real  or  pretended  anger  of  th)  Judge 
throughout  the  whole  scene  was  nurvellous. 


Dr.  KIAT.ALY  :  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  had  not  seen  Mr. 
BOWKER  when  you  talked  about  the  TICHBORNE  case.  Are  you 
IIP  ],.ired  to  swear  you  had  not  talked  to  Mr.  BOWKER  about  the 
TICHBORNE  case  when  you  wrote  that  letter? — I  might  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  BOWKER  who  suggested  to  you  you  should  come 
and  see  Mr.  CCLLINUTON  '>. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  he  did  not? — Xo,  I  shan't  swear  it 

What  money  was' due  to  you  that  you  say  Mr.  BnWKEi<pr»: 
to  pay  you  '!—  Mr.  BOWKER  knows  as  well  as  I  do. 

1  want  to  know  from  YOU? — -Wages  due  to  me  from  Sir  ALFRED 
that  he  did  not  pay  me- 
llow long  had  Sir  ALFRED  been  dead  in  1867? — I  did  not 
r ive  my  wages.     I  will  explain  to  you. 

How  long  had  he  been  di-ad  when  you  say  wages  had  been  due? 
— So  they  are,  and  due  now  and  Mr.  BOWKER  well  knows. 

Due  still,  are  they? — Yes,  they  are. 

You  say  you  attended  how  many  days  at  the  Trial  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  many  days.  I  was  up  here  some  time. 

Six  weeks  at  the  Trial  ? — Probably. 

Were  you  paid  for  those  six  weeks? — I  was  paid. 

How  much  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  much — so  much  a  day. 

How  much  ? — Am  I  to  answer  that  question. 

How  much  were  you  paid? — I  do  not  know  how  much  it 
amounted  to. 

Six  weeks? — Yes. 

How  much  a  day  were  you  paid? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR:  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  ? — It  may  be 
15s.  my  wife  and  me-. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Will  you  swear  you  only  got  15s.  for  your  six 
weeks'  attendance  at  the  Trial  ? 

A  JUROR:  Per  day  ? 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Of  course  I  mean  per  day. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Both  yourself  and  wife? — Yes. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Cannot  you  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  how 
much  money  you  got  for  six  weeks'  attendance  at  the  Trial  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Did  you  get  £50? — I  do  not  know. 

How  much  did  you  get? — Perhaps  it  amounted  to  £25. 

Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  CLAYTON. 

Who  is  he  ! — Clerk  to  Mr.  BOWKER. 

You  hav,)  not  bo;n  pitd  the  money  you  say  is  due  to  you  fro:n 
Sir  ALFRED  TICHBOR  <IK,  although  he  died  in  1866  ? — I  have  not. 

How  much  is  it? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  now,  I 
know  what  it  is  at  home. 

You  seem  rather  indifferent  about  money,  you  cannot  tell  us 
what  is  due  to  you  since  I860  ?— I  cannot  until  I  look  at  my 
book. 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  have  not  got  your  money? 
— I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  why  I  have  uot  got  it. 

Did  you  get  nearly  £40  from  Mr.  CLAYTON  for  attending  at  the 
Trial? — No,  I  did  not,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  comes  to,  I  am  sure.  I  did  not  receive  it  all ;  my 
wife  had  some  of  the  mopey. 

You  never  asked  her  how  much  she  got? — I  did  not. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  over  £iO? — I  do  not  know  what  it 
was  ;  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  pay  you  in  notes  or  gold  or  what  ? — Some  in  notes,  some 
in  gold. 

You  cannot  tell  the  amount  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Did  the  Defendant,  when  ho  was  talking  to  you  about  MOORE, 
give  you  any  reason  why  he  would  not  see  him? — Yes,  I  believe 
he  said  that  he  told  his  Ma  that  he  owed  him  £50,  and  she  paid 
him. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  MOORE  had  told  her? — Yes,  my 
lord 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  never  went 
to  Yernals  Cottig^  to  live  before  1  *,"):!  ?  —  [  do  not  know  exactly 
what  year  I  did  go  in,  I  never  took  the  date  of  such  a  tiling  as 
that,  I  never  kept  a  diary.  I  know  I  was  not  there  in  1852,  nor 
yet  185;!,  nor  yet  1854. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  go  until  after 
1853  ?— I  did  not  go  until  after  1853. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Will  you  swear  it? — No,  I  will  not  swear  it; 
but  I  did  not,  because  the  house  was  not  in  repair. 

Will  you  swear  it  or  not ;  will  you  swear  you  were  not  there 
in  is 5:'.  ? — Xo,  I  will  not  swear,  because  I  was  not  there  in  1853  ; 
not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was  not  there  in  !*">->. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  1852.  Are  you  prepared  to 
pledge  your  oath  you  were  not  in  Vernals  in  1853?  I  ask  you 
to  be  careful  ? — I  will  not  pledge  my  oath,  because  I  was  not 
there  ;  I  will  not  swear. 

Will  you  or  will  you  not?  I  must  have  it  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  you  can  choose  for  yourself ;  are  you  prepared  to  swear 
before  those  gentlemen  you  were  not  there  in  18r>3  '. — I  will  not 
swear  I  was.  But  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  The  cottage  did  not  belong  to  the  estate 
in  1853  ? — I  balieve  it  did  not.  It  was  purchased,  I  believe,  in 
Sir  JAMES'S  time. 

Dr.  KKNKALY  :  Are  you  prepared  to  swear?— I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  swear. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  To  the  best  of  your  ability  and 
belief  ?— I  can  swear  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  was  not.  I  will 
not  pledge  my  oath. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Are  you  prepare  1  to  swear  Sir  EDWARD  did  not 
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buy  that  cottage  and  you  were  not  living  there  in  January,  1853  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  Sir  EDWARD  bought  the  cottage. 

Will  you  swear  it  or  not?  I  give  you  the  month  of  January, 
1853? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror) :  It  will  be  hearsay  if  he  Joes  say  it. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  He  knows  if  he  was  living  there  in  January, 
1853.  (To  the  witness)  Are  you  prepared  to  say  to  those  gentle- 
men you  were  not  living  there  in  18.~>:i? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  was  not. 

Will  you  swear  it  or  not? — I  will  not  swear  it,  I  do  not  see  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  awear  that. 

You  will  not  swear  it? — No,  because  1  do  not  think  I  was. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (Juror)  :  He  said  to  the  best  of  his  belief. 

The  WITNESS  :  It  was  purchased  very  late  ;  it  was  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

At  all  events,  are  you  sure  you  did  not  live  there  with  llo.,i  i: 
TICHBORNE? — I  will  s<vear  I  did  not,  that  is  more  than  saying  it. 

The  last  time  you  saw  him  iu  Tichborne  was  in  June,  1852? — 
I  believe  it  was ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  the  cottage  was 
bought  in  Sir  JAMES  TICIIBORXE'S  time? — It  was.  Mr.  GOSFORD 
knows.  I  never  kept  dates ;  I  never  bothered  my  head  about 
dates. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  about  this  rook  shooting  ;  do  you  remem- 
ber ROGER  TICHBORNE  making  a  long  stay  at  Tichborne  ? — Not  a 
particularly  long  stay. 

Do  yon  recollect  one  year  when  he  stayed  some  months  ? — Yes. 

Which  of  the  years? — I  cannot  say  exactly  what  year  it  w:ts 
in,  I  never  took  notice  of  the  dates. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  Do  I  understand  the  year  in  which  you  saw 
these  marks  was  the  year  in  which  you  did  some  particular  kind 
of  work  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  No,  my  lord,  the  year  ROGER  TICHBOUNF.  was 
staying  some  time. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSIICF.  :  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  he  left  Stonyhurst? — After  he  left  Stonyhurst. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  As  regards  your  wages,  What  is  the  amount  of 
wages  actually  due  to  you  now'/— Sir  ALFRF.D  was  in  difficulties; 
he  owed  me  some  wages  ;  he  went  away ;  the  tradesmen  were  not 
paid ;  a  good  many  wages  were  paid,  I  was  not  paid  up.  Mr. 
BOWKER  knows  it  all. 

Did  you  know,  both  during  AURKIJ'S  life  and  after  his  death, 
Mr.  BOWKER  was  intrusted  with  the  settlement,  as  far  as  he  could, 
of  the  debts? — He  was,  and  Mr.  BOWKER  advanced  me  some 
money ;  he  sent  me  some  little  money. 

Did  you  know  Lady  TICHBORNE  herself  had  asked  Mr.  l: 
to  take  an  interest  in  ALFRED'S  affairs? — I  believe  so,  which  Mr. 
BOWKER  did,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  BOWKEI:  would  have  paid  me  if 
things  could  have  been  brought  round,  and  we  should  all  have 
had  our  money.     Mr.  BOWKER  told  me  himself. 

ALFRED  lived  beyond  his  means,  and  the  establishment  was 
broken  up  ? — That  was  the  reason  I  left. 

Furniture  and  everything  else?— It  waa. 

The  LORD  CHIKF  JUSTICE  :  There  is  a  letter  in  whicli  lie  refers 
to  Mr.  BOWKER'S  having  promised  that  what  was  due  to  him 
should  be  paid;  that  is  written  within  a  twclvemontli  of  Sir 
ALFRED'S  death,  and  before  any  of  this  litigation  had  arisen  at 
all. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  It  is  right  also  to  Mr.  BOWKER  I  should  state  I 
have  here  letters  as  early  a.s  January,  1H54 

Dr.  KKNK.U.Y  :   You  had  better  put  them  in. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  I  will  put  them  in.  They  will  show  the  position 
of  Mr.  BOWKER  with  reference  to  this. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  Have  you  done  with  this  witness? 

-Mr.  HAWKINS  :  There  is  only  one  question  I  was  about  to  ask. 
Do  you  recollect  what  instructions  you  had  when  you  came  to 
London  V  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — What  do  you  mean  ? 

When  you  came  to  London  and  went  to  Croydon  ? — I  went  to 
Essex  Lodge. 

In  London,  where  did  you  go  to? — To  the  Langham  Hotel. 
Was  it  there  you  saw  Mr.  CULLINGTON  ? — I  believe  it  was  coming 
out  of  the  hotel. 

Examined  by  the  COURT. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  Ji  snn::  --Thar  as  ben  a  del  to  do  about 
the  TICHHOHNK  ;if;,ir  I  wlios  quit  sirten  that  it  whos  Sir  ROGER  at 
the  first."  Was  that  before  you  had  seen  him? — I  had  several 
letters  from  different  people  ;  it  was  talked  about  in  papers  and 
one  thing  and  another. 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  February  28th,  1867.  At  that  time 
had  you  seen  him  ? — I  do  not  think  1  had. 

From  what  you  heard  people  say,  your  first  impression  was  he 
was  Sir  KOOKB?— From  what  I  heard  people  say  and  what  he 
said  himself  about  things. 

That  you  heard  ;  that  people  had  told  you  of  V— Y. 

When  you  went  to  see  him  you  <;;i  -Yes. 

Mr.  Ju.sti.-i>  Li  II:  Had  you  Men  him  ;my\vlier.'  before  you 
saw  him  at  Croydon  V— No,  I  had  i 

What  was  the  22nd  of  March  ? 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  The  date  of  tins  letter  is  the  2-uh 
February,  1807. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  You  have  said  it  was  when  he  fell  among 
the  nettles !— Yes. 


He  slipped  ? — He  fell  over  the  rails  into  the  row — Brands- 
worth-row. 

Into  a  bed  of  nettles  ? — Up  to  here  (illustrating). 

Very  high  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  stung  in  the  arm  ? — lie  was. 

When  he  pulled  up  the  sleeve  did  he  do  anything  with  the  arm, 
by  rubbing  it  with  the  dock  ? — He  put  the  dock  on  his  arm. 

Was  it  that  arm  on  which  the  marks  appeared  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  was  rubbing  his  arm  with  the  dock-leaf? — Yes. 

There  is  one  other  question.  When  you  were  at  Croydou,  at 
Essex  Lodge,  and  talked  to  him,  did  you  remember  ROGER'S 
voice  ? — I  did  remember  his  voice. 

Was  the  Defendant's  voice  at  all  like  ROGER  TICHBORNE'S? — 
Decidedly  not. 

What  was  the  difference? — A  great  deal  rougher  voice. 

What  you  would  call  a  rough  voice  ? — Yes. 

ROGER'S  was  not  rough  ? — Not  at  all. 

Was  it  a  soft  voice? — Yes,  very  soft  speaking,  was  ROGER 
TICHBORNE. 

How  long  were  you  altogether  in  London  about  this  business  ? 
I  should  think  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  suppose. 

Your  wife  also  ? — Yes. 

Both  were?— Yes. 

To  give  evidence  or  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
cause  ? — Yes,  if  we  were  called  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  £40  that  was  put  to  you,  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  was  the  sum  you  received  from  somebody — the  clerk  to 
Mr.  BOWKER  ;  was  that  for  the  expenses  of  yoursulf  and  wife? 
— Yes. 

During  the  whole  time? — Yes. 

You  had  to  maintain  yourselves  ? — Find  our  own  selves. 

Find  your  own  living  for  those  six  weeks  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  :  They  came  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Justice  MELLOR  :  Did  you  come  from  Wales  ? — The  expense 
up  and  down  ;  everything.  I  knew  at  the  time  nearly  what  it 
was.  It  was  170  miles  by  train. 

Th  it  included  your  expenses  and  travelling  ? — Yes. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  The  master  hands  to  me  a  calcula- 
tion— six  weeks,  or  42  days,  at  15s.  per  day,  comes  to  £31  10s., 
independently  of  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH  :  That  is  the  allowance. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  :  You  said  he  first  had  that  one  single- 
barrel  gun,  which  he  told  you  his  aunt  Lady  TICHBORNE  had  given 
him  ?— Yes. 

You  said  tliat'afterwards  other  guns  were  given  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  other  guns  ? — There  was 
one  double-barrel.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it.  I  believe 
it  was  purchased  in  Ireland,  when  ROGER  TICHBORNE  was  in  the 
army  ;  it  was  with  double-safety  action  to  it. 

Had  you  seen  the  man's  name  on  the  gun  ? — 1  think  it  waa 
BLISSET. 

What  liee.ime  of  the  gun? — I  do  not  know.  It  went  away 
when  other  things  were  packed  to  go.  It  was  taken  to  Upton,  I 
believe  ;  but  1  do  not  know  whether  it  went  to  Upton  or  what 
was  done  with  it. 

Was  it  included  in  th.it  sile?—  No,  not  included  in  that  sale. 
The    ingle-b.irrel  was  .sold  and  another  little  single-barrel  pur- 
1  for  A  1. 1  i.i:i>  ;  that  was  made  at  York. 

That  was  ALFRED'S  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HENRY  DUDLKY  COOl'ER,  rec.illed. 
I1  A  imined  by  the  COURT. 

The  L<II:I>  CIIIF.F  JUSTICE:  Hive  you  done  that?— In  the  first 
place  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Ilobson's  Bay  from  the 
10th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  1 85 1  were  757. 

Spread  over  that  time  ? — Spread  over  that  period. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  vessels  there  were  in  July  in  the 
Bay? — I  could  by  referring  to  the  files.  I  did  not  understand 
your  lordship,  1  was  to  do  that. 

We  are  really  only  interested,  as  I  understand,  with  reference 
to  the  month  of  July,  and  possibly  a  short  period  afterwards  in 
August? — I  could  readily  ascertain  that,  but  I  quite  misunder- 
stood. 

Mr.  Justice  LUSH:  Have  you  ascertained  whether  any  American 
three-master  came  in? — The  only  reference  to  a  three-masted 
schooner  is  in  a  paragraph  dated  June  9th,  referring  to  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  the  schooner  '  Vivid.'  That  is  in  the  '  Argus '  of 
the  !lth  of  June. 

Did  you  ascertain  a  three-master  came  in  in  the  month  of  July  ? 
—There  is  no  report  of  a  three-masted  schooner  in  the' columns 
of  the  •  Argus '  from  May  to  September,  except  this  reference  to 
a  '  Vivid  '  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  Did  this  three-masted  schooner  pick 
up  any  of  the  crew  of  the  '  Vivid  '  ? — Shall  I  read  the  paragraph  ? 

Yes,  if  you  have  it  ? 

The  WITNESS  : — 

(Extract  from  the  <  Argus  '  June  Uth,  1854.) 

"Supposed  wreck. — The  three-mas  ted  schooner '  Vivid,  'Ho\v.\Ri>, 
Master,  which  left  this  port  bound  for  Circular  Head  on  the  23rd 
of  I  <  hruary  last,  has  never  been  heard  of  since  her  departure. 
There  were  10  souls  on  board,  including  one  passenger.  There  is 
no  dnnbt  but  that  she  has  been  lost  during  the  heavy  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.  She  is  insured  iu  the  Marine 
Australian  Association." 
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The  LORD  CHIEF  .JUSTICE  :  What  do  you  say  about  the  •  Vivid'  ~i 
— That  is  tlu<  •  Vivid.' 

What  about  tin- three-masted  the  '  Vivid.' 

•|  1,,-  P  :...,iinrr  w.is  the  -Vivid  "I      "1  <  - 

Mr.  Justice  Lfs>n  :  That  was  in  the  month  of  June? — The  nth 
of  .1  une. 

That  was  the  only  three-masted  schooner  that  came  in  between 
May  and  September  ? — That  is  the  only  three-masted  schooner 
that  is  referred  to.  A  three-masted  schooner  mixht  have  entered 
Hobson's  Bay,  rigged,  and  not  be  designated  as  a  three-masted 
schooner. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  That  does  not  help  us  much  V — It 
is  quite  possible  if  that  had  been  the-  case  she  would  have  been 
rigged  as  a  three-masted  schooner. 

Have  you  got  any  notice  of  the  American  vessels  in  the  month 
of  July? — I  did  not  refer  to  that. 

American  vessels  as  distinguished  from  oMier  vessels? — We 
should  distinguish  them.  We  should  say  United  States  so 
and  so. 

1  want  to  know  what  ships  of  the  United  States  came  into 
Melbourne  at  that  period. 

Dr.  KKNEALY  :  Would  your  lordship  allow  me  to  ask  the  mine 
of  the  other  papers  ?  May  I  ask  the  names  of  the  other  papers  '! 
You  mentioned  two  other  papers  that  some  reporter  and  you  used 
to  exchange  notes  about? — The  '  Herald.' 

What  else? — I  never  exchanged  with  the  other;  the  'Age.' 

There  was  a  Melbourne  paper  called  the  '  Age'  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  now  propose  to  put  in  the  translation  of  the 

Spanish  advertisement. 

Mr.  RICHARD  CAUNTKR,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  HAWKINS. 

1  believe  you  are  an  assistant  in  the  British  Museum  ? — I  am. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  translated  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
Spanish  in  the  'Times'  of  the  14th  of  May,  18G3. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  1'erhaps  I  may  read  it. 

The  LDKII  Ciiinr  Jrsm-K  :   Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  It  is  as  follows.  This  is  the  translation  of 
the  Spanish  Advertisement  in  the  'Times,'  May  14th,  186.'!. 
••  Inquiry  relating  to  the  ship  '  Bella.'  Let  any  person  who  may 
have  discovered  or  shall  henceforth  discover  any  news  of  the  ship 
'  Bella,'  which  left  llio  Janeiro  on  the  20th  of  April,  1854,  bound 
for  New  York,  or  who  may  have  known  anything  [of]  Sir  ItOGER 
(  'HAKI.KS  TicniioitNE,  who  was  on  board  the  said  vessel,  have  the 
goodness  to  give  information  to  L.  T.,  Nottingham  Place,  Regent's 
1'ark,  London,  for  which  favour  [these]  his  humble  servants  will 
be  much  indebted  to  him." 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Is  that  a  correct  translation? 

The  WITNESS  :  That  is  a  correct  translation. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.] 
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Jlark,  Servant  to  Roger  C.  Tichborno,  killed 
by  his  horse  running  away,  3li,  09 
lock  loft  with  Mrs.  Gosford  by  Ro»er  Tich- 
borno, I's;',. 

oat,  Red  Hunting,  given  to  Roger  C.  Tich- 
borno by  Colonel  Greenwood,  li'.l 

Cochrano,  Mr.  Baillio,  M.P.,  conversation 
between  Guildford  Oualow,  M.P.,  Mr.  A. 
Seymour,  and  Mr.  Lambert  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  A.  Seymour, 
speaking  of  his  sister,  said,  "  She  may  bo 
grilling  in  hell  for  aught  I  care";  cross- 
examined  upon  this  but  does  not  venture  to 
deny  it,  20 

Cockburn,  Chief  Justice,  his  famous  defence 
of  Falsehood,  134  ;  his  promise  to  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  all  libels,  &c.,  upon  De- 
fendant, which  of  course  was  never  kept, 
170;  he  assists  Talbot  while  being  cross- 
examined,  by  incorrectly  stating  that  he 
was  deaf — thus  giving  him  time  to  consider 
his  answers,  171;  he  also  assists  Gosford 
out  of  littlo  difficulties,  230  ;  foregone  con- 
clusian  manifested  by  Cockburn  and  tho 
other  Judges,  y.'il,  LT,S  ;  ho  brings  a  map  of 
Hampshire  into  Court,  L'77.  Alotterof  Defen- 
ant's  is  road,  and  Cockburn  says,  loudly, 
"  That  may  be  bis  handwriting,  but  it  is  not 
hit  style,"  27'.»;  his  bias  again  manifested, 
2«0  ;  ho  has  tho  hardihood  to  toll  tho  Jury 
that  Roger  Tiehbi.nin  know  nothing  of  tho 

Hermitage  form,  ."MI    (this  mix  most  eut- 

ragcoiix,  nx  duxfunl  jn-mlurfs  <i  Irtli  r  from 
li'.i/ii'  Tirlilmrni-  (]>.  1'  I  *  j  in  which  he  ijii'fx 

him  <,,•:/,  1-3  to  huy  tin  Hermitage  farm  «t 
Colcmorc);  his  savage  attack  on  hi. 
Kenealy,  evidently  with  a"  design  to  ruin 
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him    profe<-ionally,   while  OFOU-«XUninillg 

<  'kce|><'r,  whose  broth- 

Skill  on  g I   I  mplov 

of  Judge  M-ll..r.  4->i: 

'  :  it  Alresfi.rd, 

•.  hum    Mr-.  1    is    rcpoii 

i  ••  \Vo   kn  >.v    it    H   I:  ig»r,  l>ut  he 
shall  not  liavo  the  |ir.))i«rtyt''  191 
Colorid ge.  Sir  .lulni.  Cartoon    of,  as  lie  passed 
luiniii^  Ironically  to  the  bisM8  and  hootings 
he  was  tcoutomed  to  get    in   We, (minster 
H»U,  97 
(.'.imp  r  Tichborno'.s,  described  as 

an  oli\e.  1" 

Coiiineh,  a  Jesuit  author  citod  frjin  by  Mr. 
Ffoulkos,  2«;s 

iipt    of   Court,  by   Mr.   Onflow,  in   Pull 
M  and   other  papers,    1,    7:   hv 

Apployard  in  broadsheets  and  placards,  '.IS  ; 
by    Carter,  of    the    /."./.<   /'•/>;. •."••.  9s  ;    by 
iB  and  Curtis  of  the  / 

/I,  •••«,',    Hi" 

Cooper,  Mr.   Henry  Dudley,   examined.    ''ill  ; 

:    llillOii.     t    lo    ;     ro-OK  imillcd.     lOli 

Cot! 'e,  Mr..  tln>   h. inker.  I'orlraitof,  409 
I,  tin-  gard»ner  at  Tiehborne.    I  .'2 

Cross.  Gold,  given  to  Kite  Doughty  by  Roger 
Tichboruo.  29o> 

Cullingtin.  Mr.. partner  to  Mr.  Slaughter,  2iiO 

Cummin.,',  Alexander,  Lance  Corporal  of  Cara- 
bineers, imprisoned  for  half  an  hour  by 
I,'  'L'.'t-  ('.  Tichborno,  130;  examined,  gives 
lonco  on  the  mishap  that  b>foll  Polhill 
Turner's  troop  while  being  inspected  by 
General  Xapior,  131;  cross-examined,  131  ; 
recalled,  1:!.' 

Custom  House  at  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Guilders, 
112 

D. 

DAGncuRKoTYi'K  of-_Roger  in  a  Panama  hat, 
sent  over  bv  Moore  from  Chili  to  Lady 
Doughty,  312;  smudged,  ;[J2 

Dili!//   Telegraph,  Letter  in,  denouncing  tho 
Defendant,  published   by  A.   Seymour,  19 
Mr.  Joseph,  examined,  324 

Deaso,    Major  jorrold    Richard,   grandson  of 
Lady  Teresa   Doaso,  examined,  80;  cross- 
examined,  81 
Heath  of  Lady  Tichborne,  19 

Dons,  a  Jesuit  author  quoted  in  a  lottar  of 
Edward  Ffoulkes',  2ii*' 

l)i. tries  kept  by  all  the  mombjrs  of  tho  family 
and  most  of  tho  witnesses  !  !  11,  iVe. 

Diary  kept  by  Roger  C.  Tichborne,  224 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Portrait  of,  from  life,  2 HI 

"  Doctor,"  a  nickname  of  Defendant  in  Aus- 
tralia, according  to  Kichard  Redman,  the 
witness  from  '•  Nowhere  Else,"  110 

Dominican  Chapel,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dub- 
lin, 12* 

Doughty,  Lady,  Tlie  evidence  of,  given  at  the 
Hr.^t  Trial,  299,  30:'  ;  her  deposition  and 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh 
put  in  and  read,  321 

Doughty,  Kate,  taught  to  ride  by  Colonel 
Greenwood,  30;  Sketch  of.  by  Defendant, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  2U'.I ;  Tichborno 
sketches  of,  2  Hi,  217 

Douglas,  Private,  of  tho  Carabineers.  31t 

Drinking  habits  of  Roger  C.  Tichborno,  14, 
i:>2,  1.".*  (see  footnote);  Lady  Uadeliffo's 
evidence,  307 

Dropsy,  Mr.  Seymour  tho  Elder  died  of,  at 
Bath,  ic  1«49,  l(i 

E. 

EASTWOOD,  Mr.,  344 

Escobar,  a  Jesuit  author  cited  by  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  in  his  letter,  2<>S 

Etheridgo,  John,  examined.  13(i;  cross-ex- 
amined, 13*.  ;  Sketch  of,  by  Defendant,  13S  ; 
conflict  between  his  cat  and  Roger  C.  Tich- 
borne's  dogs,  K!7 

Examinati  >n  of  Roger  Tichborne  at  Sand- 
hurst, 7,  29 

P. 

It's,  father,  Hymns,  a  book  loft  with  Mrs. 
;ord  by    Roger  Tichborne  and  given  by 
her  to   Lady   Radcliffo,    279  ;  presented  to 
Roger  by  his   cousin   Kato  Doughty  on  his 
coming  of  ago.  L'si; 

Falmontli,  where  tho  '  Pauline  '  put  in,  2  In 
Falsehood,  ('ockhimi's  defence  of,  134 
Farley  Castle.  :;  16 

l-'arnborongh,   near    Sandhurst,  whore    Roger 
Ti  -hliorno  and  Colonel  Greenwood  putii]i.  :!n 
Feglius,   Father  X-tvier.  on  the    Confessional 
269 

I',' U, I  1 1  'tween  (lie  Seym  nil's  :i',d  t!|>  ]  >,j  ,\  a  ,'rr 
1. 1  ly  Tieh!>  irnn,  •_' 


Fishing    with  tho   Fljr,  Engraving  of    I. 
817 

;  tld,  Cerald,  of  the  Firs,  rtraeknoll, 
I  bo  t ,.  examined,  7;  cros--exann 

nil"  I.  '.> :  recalled,  2s  :  Sketch  of,  drawn 

ill  by  Defendant,  194 
l-'iie-t,  F.K(>  >rimertts    on,    with    tobac.M  || 

,  '.1  ,'  i  by  It  L'  -r  ('.  Tichborno  and  Mr. 
StOMB  S  nit:t,  85,  " 

-  growing  in  the  water   at    Tichborno, 
Lidy      It  idclirtVs     description     of,     I 
getting    Uiom  fur  her,  when    she 
Tattoo  in  irk-.  . 
:  .    Major    John,    examined.  ll!»  ;  cross- 

i  'lined.  12.'  ;   re-examined,    12.! 
F/oulkes,   Edward    S. .  B.I).,  Letter    from,  sot 
out  at  length,  2o  > 

,  Captain  (Jcorge,  examined,  42  ;  cross- 
examined,  l~>  ;  re-examined,  47  ;  Sketch  of, 
by  Djfendant,  47  ;  recalled,  I s 

Lord,  an  Irish  nobleman,  alluded    to, 
U3 
French  Horn,  U  >ger  C.  Ti'liborne  accustomed 

to  play  on  at  Knoyle,  111,  41,  I'.M: 
French  Plays  at  Burton  C  m  stable,  III.", 
Fronchy,  a  nickname  of  Roger   C.   Tichborne, 

43, 

Frio/.oll  '.  Mr.,  I'vrrack  Mast;r  at  Cihir,  3lj 
"  P'rioudly,  brotherly  feelings  "  always  kept  up 
b  'tween  Lady  Tichborno  and  A.  Seymour, 
according  to  the  lattor,  13;  though  he 
would  not  deny  that  he  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  lobby  of  tho  Ilousft  of  Com- 
mons :  •'  She  may  bj  grilling  in  hell  for 
aught  I  care,"  20 

Fuller  Wood,  a  resort  of  Kate  Doughty,  Roger 
Tichborno,  and  others,  309 

FOOTNOTES. 

On  Defendant's  peculiar  formation,  Major 
Bolt's  evidence,  (M 

On  a  French  song  in  Roger's  diary,  which  it 
was  suggested  contained  an  indecent  rhyme, 
88 

On  Judge  Mellor's  endeavour  to  prejudice 
the  case  of  the  Djfendant  by  putting  words 
into  tho  mouth  of  a  witness,  12o 

Mr.  Hawkins  gives  evidence,  130 

Memorandum  of  what  really  took  place  at  tho 
interview  between  Lord  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Defendant. — Note  by  Guildford  Onslow, 
135 

Defendant  is  expected  to  recollect  a  trivial 
incident  that  occurred  between  Ethoridge's 
cat  and  his  dog  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
137 

Dr.  Konoaly  endeavours  to  get  a  copy  of  a 
volumo  of  important  letters,  which  ho  had 
reason  to  believe  was  given  to  each  of  tho 
jurymen,  but  fails,  14t 

No  all'jetion  between  the  Dowagor  Lady  Tich- 
boruo  and  tho  Seymours,  147 

All  letters  said  to  bo  Arthur  Orton's  were  for- 
geries. 154 

Suggestive  examination  of  Henry  Seymour  by 
Judge  Cockburn,  158 

Mr.  Hawkins  again  gives  evidence,  1(14 

Promise  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  put 
down  any  libellous  or  offensive  broadsheets 
against  Defendant  never  kept,  170 

Dr.  K'jnealy  vilified  because  ho  did  not  call 
Moore,  the  old  servant  of  Roger  Tichborno, 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  Lady  Radcliffo's 
cousin,  Mr.  Talbot,  for  two  years,  and  who 
could  not  have  done  Djfendant  any  good, 
but  would  certainly  have  injured  his  case, 
171 

Chief  Justico  Cockburn  defends  Talbot  by 
saying  that  he  was  deaf — an  incorrect  asser- 
tion, 171 

Sir  James  Tichborno  does  a  little  smuggling, 
176 

Mrs.  Catherine  Greenwood  writes  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Onslow  (who  lost  it)  acknowledg- 
ing that  tho  handwriting  of  Defendant  re- 
sembles that  of  Roger  Tichborno ;  cross- 
examined  about  it,  finds  out  that  Dr. 
Kenoaly  has  not  it,  and  then  denies  writing 
it,  l«y,  11)0 

Chief  Justice  Cockburn  helps  Gosford  out  of 
a  muddle  about  the  Defendant,  the  '  Bella,' 
and  the  Record  Office.  L' :!ii 

Gosford  pretends  to  be  a  very  ill-used  man. 
L':;:; 

uoeonciusion  again  shown  by  thejudgos, 
IV.  I 

Confusion  manifested  by  Judge  Cockburn  when 
Gosford  answered  a  certain  question  con- 
cerning Lady  Radelhte,,  23S 

Dr.  Kouoaly  a?ks  for  a  copy  of  tho  plan  of 
Tichborno;  this  was  never  given,  X40 

Mr.  Gosford  receives  a  letter  while  in  the  box, 
permission   to  read  it,  hands  it  to 


the  Julg',  who  .  r^ht 'uiisly  indig- 

nant, and    ilonimnees  it  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
timid  1 1  «  ( iosford  — this  was  very  gnod  -1 
and  i  pr.i-.irran^ 

Cockburn    agiiu    cume-i    t"   tho    assistance  of 
ord,  J5> 

I, "It  -r  from  Mrs.  \V.  A.  Biirdtti    in    wlii 

as-u'i'tJ  t!iat  (i  isford  admit-  til  i  1) 'l.Mid  rit 
to  In  Rog-r  Tichhorne,  but  asks  her  t  .  pre- 
vail upon  her  husband  to  come  «v -i-  to  tko 
sid.i  of  the  Pro  v  i!  h -fend  tnt  suc- 

lod,  it  w.nild  be  his  ruin  ;  memorandum 
from  Mr-.  K  .yd  to    aoi  •  effect,  '-'711 

Chilian  Dagucrreotyp ',loba  of  the  car  sm 
(tut,  274 

Th'i  Chief  Justico  brings  a  map  into  t 
277 

C.K'kburn,  on  tho  production  of  a  letter  written 
by  Defendant,  said  to   L-iili,  so  atidibh 
tin1    Jury    It 'ard    him,    '•  That    may    In   hU 
handwriting,  but  it  is  not  his  stylo.''  27!l 

Bias  of  the  Judges  and  their  anger  that  certain 
letters  could  not  bi>  read,  2si| 

The  evidence  of  Mrs  Gosford  shown  to  be  nn- 
reliablo  by  her  reckless  swearing  that  the 
sealed  paekot  was  1  'ft  with  her  husband  two 
years  b  More  It  ).;er  I'ir'ib  irne  left  Eugl  mil, 
2SO 

Lady  Doughty  said  that  the  Tattoo  marks 
were  no  secret,  but  that  she  It  id  spolton  of 
them  to  several  people  whom  tho  Prosecution 
did  not  call  as  witne--.  .,  :'•  >  \ 

Thfl  expression  which  passed  over  the  Chief 
Justice's  faco  when  he  looked  on  Lady  llail- 
ciiffe,  compared  to  a  satyr  gibbering  over  a 
naked  nymph,  310 

Gross  dissimulation  of  the  Solicitor.General 
(Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge),  proved  by  Mr. 
Onslow  in  his  note  on  Lady  RulclinVs 
testimony,  312 

Height  of   tho  Defendant.  5  feet  9  inche->.  :',2l 

Mrs.  Xanole  during  her  evidence  kept  her  eyes 
turned  away  from  Defendant,  as  it  not  daring 
to  look  at  him.  He  on  the  contrary  looked 
at  her  with  the  e.onse.iousness  of  his  inno- 
cence and  her  guilt,  3:;:! 

Pero  Lefevro,  falsely  assorted  by  Coleridge  in 
tho  first  Trial  to  bo  tho  person  who  prepared 
Roger  for  his  first  communion — this  was 
denied  by  the  Defendant  in  his  cross-ex- 
amination, :!.!  I 

Mrs.  Nanglo  describis  tho  R.  C.  T.,  said  t>  bs 
tattooed  on  tho  arm  of  Roger,  as  being 
across  tho  arm,  .'!'.,)  ;  Bollew  describes  them 
as  being  lengthwise  (see  Skelr/ir*),  o.is 

After  Mrs.  Nangle  leaves  tho  witness  box 
Defendant  sonds  Harding  to  see  that  she 
has  no  communication  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Xangle,  who  follows  her  ;  reprimanded 
by  the  Judge,  who  gets  tho  worst  of  tho 
fray,  :i;!t; 

Colonel  Groonwood  saw  Roger  often  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  never  saw  tho  tattoo 
888 

Defendant's  hair  said  to  be  getting  darker 
daily,  proved  to  be  false  by  the  colour  of  his 
hair  at  Dartmoor,  339 

Photograph  of  Townloy  handed  to  Mr->.  Lucy 
Townley,  and  found  to  be  a  view  of  Knoyle, 
342 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Townley  to  Mr.  Hopkins, 
in  which  she  almost  admits  tho  identity  of 
the  Defendant,  3l:i 

Bias  of  Judge  Cockburn  in  getting  from  wit- 
nesses that  which  Mr.  Hawkins  should  have 
done,  354 

Peculiar  formation  of  Defendant,  Gibbe's  evi- 
dence on,  shut  out,  375 

Hermitage  farm,  bought  by  Roger  Tichborne, 
yet  Cockburn  had  tho  insolence  to  tell  tho 
Jury  it  was  simply  a  creation  of  the  Djf'en- 
daut's  imagination,  3S1 

Lotter  from  Uibbes  to  Holmes  admitting  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Djfen- 
dant, 411 

llauhcafad  Ltondud  .V(  ;r\  put  in  to  provo 
that  Defendant  gained  his  knowledge  of  tho 
Estates  from  it,  415 

Roger  Tichboruo's  cheque,  letter  from  Mr. 
Ouslow,  proving  that  Roger  did  draw  a 
cheque  in  1854  and  that  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Family,  41S 

Memorandum  from  Mr.  Onslow  to  Dr.  Konoaly, 
in  which  he  denies  the  accuracy  of  Brand's 
evidence.  424 

G. 

GAUHIXEH.  (,'apt..  of  Colchester.  7S 

Gardiner,  William,  examined,  337;  cross-ex- 
amined, 3S9 

(iibln.  James,  Deposition  of,  :liiii 

Gibbes,  William,  recalled,  4jii;  cross-ex- 
amined, 408 
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Gibson,  Mrs.,  alluded  to  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  told  her,  ••  that 
the  Family  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  Defendant  out  of  the  estates,"  1111 

'Giraffe,'  a  very  large  horse  belonging  to 
Stephen  Shepherd,  of  the  Carabineers.  10U 

Goodwood  Races,  Roger's  visit  to,  Lady  R  id- 
cliffe  cross-examined  as  to,  306 

Gosford,  Mrs.  Eliza,  examined.  '-'77  ;  cross- 
examined,  280  ;  re-examined.  283 

Gosford,  Vincent,  examined  by  Hawkins,  195  ; 
was  land  agent  to  Sir  E.  Doughty  until  his 
death,  and  was  agent  to  the  Tichborno  and 
Doughty  estates  up  to  1808  ;  had  an  office 
at  Cheriton,  over  which  Roger  C.  Tichborne 
had  four  rooms ;  first  knew  Roger  Tiehborne 
in  1847 ;  and  was  acquainted  with  him  until 
he  left  for  South  America  ;  corresponded 
with  him  and  preserved  about  150  letters  of 
liis:  had  not  kr-pt  one  sinijle  envelope,  196. 
In  1849  Miss  Doughty  was  at  the  Convent 
at  Upton.  Roger  used  to  fish  and  shoot  at 
Upton  ;  fond  of  riding,  studied  Euclid  with 
Mr.  Moberly  of  Owselbnry,  197;  applied  to 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  for  his  commission, 
passed  his  examination  at  Sandyhurst.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  Roger's  family  solicitor  in 
1S49 ;  considerable  discussion  about  the 
re-settlement  of  tho  estates;  Roger 
was  strongly  against  Upton  being  sold, 
wished  his  cousin  Kate  Doughty  to  have 
the  benefit  of  it ;  business  communications 
tinualtt/  taking  place  between  /tun  and 
y/'ov/.i'/iv,  I'.'S  ;  he  was  enjoying  the  life 
of  a  misanthrope  in  London  (Roger's 
letter,  dated  Dee.  7,  1849).  Mr.  Robert 
Tichborna  died  in  Nov.  1849,  Gosford  his 
executor,  199 ;  most  impressive  Funeral, 
Bishop  Brown,  now  in  New  South  Wales, 
present,  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent 
address.  Roger  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Tichborue  until  all  family  settlements  were 
finished;  came  of  age  at  Tichborne, 
Jan.  5,  1849;  Miss  Doughty  there  with 
Miss  Braine,  her  governess  ;  wished  to  make 
his  will. — Koger  knew  the  fnntili/  settlements 
better  than  any  man. — Tichborne  estates 
encumbered  with  a  charge  of  £32,000  in 
favour  of  Kate  Doughty,  through  an  error 
in  the  will  of  Sir  Henry  Tichborno  whirh 
left  the  whole  of  the  Tichborne  estates  to 
Sir  Edward  Doughty,  who  waived  his  right 
of  possessing  tho  property  and  took  tho 
£32,1  MX  i  instead. — The  settlements  were 
eventually  signed  in  Ireland,  200.  Roger 
writes  on  Feb.  5th,  1850,  to  Slaughter, 
requesting  him  to  prepare  his  will  for  him 
in  secret :  had  nften  ft  pressed  ta  (in 
his  ''  >i''i-i>ttd  tor  n  Ittntf  time:  in  a 

l-'ttnr  to  Gosford  expresses  his  di-dik  »  to 
J.:idy  Doughty 's  habits  of  intrigue.  In  l.st'.t 
he  first  l>eciiiDe  aware  of  Roster's  attachment 
to  Kate  Doughty,  201.  In  November, 
Kate  Doughty  was  sent  back  to  her  convent 
for  the  winter ;  Gosford  will  not  give  the 
'ii  of  this  ;  Roger  oxpr.  irprise 

at  this  in  a  letter  from  Ireland.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1851  Roger  got  short  leave  of 
absence,  went  to  I'pt/n,  tlr'neo  to  Paris, 
back  to  Upton,  and  finally  to  Ireland,  2H2; 
•whilst  at  I'ptui  was  '•  insulted  by  Gosford 
on  tha  subject  of  his  will  and  settlements  ; 
shows  groat  impatience,  and  wishes  their 
speedy  completion;  in  Is52  money  was  j 
raised  for  him  to  buy  his  lieutenancy  with, 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  for  which  he  gave  a  charge 
on  tho  Surrey  ('State;  mentions  "  double  dis- 
tilled Irish  whiskey,  strong  enough  to  blow 
an  Englishman's  hat  off  with,"  in  a  letter 
from  Ireland;  Slaughter  afraid  to  make  tho 
will,  so  ho  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  liur- 
rows,  the  conveyancer,  who  prepared  it  en- 
tirely, after  a  consultation  with  linger.  '_">:; : 
in  June,  1851,  he  applied  for  l<-;i 

•nee  to  see  tho  exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park ;  obtained  it  about  tho  middle  of 
July  ;  went  with  Gosfurd  to  the  Il.r- 

lisvvi.-li;   f\ 

anger  at  nut  being  iuvitod  to  l°pt"ii 
by  Lady  Doughty  '•  who  had  tin- 
House  full  of  Priests,"  he  thought  that 
Lady  Diughty  ha/1  other  intentions  with 
regard  to  K;ito  Duu^'htv.  In  a  letter  to 
',  ford,  July  ,  ho  mentions  thn 

name  of  Lord  Lovat  as  onn  whom  his  cousin 
was  likely  to  be  forced  to  marry;  desire* 
bis  letter  to  be  kept  sicret  ;  manifests  a 
j<,.ilonsy  of  Walter  Strickland,  who  was  in 
great  favuur  with  Lidy  Doughty  ;  wishes 
Gosford  tu  find  out  why  "  Lady  Doughty  wan 
disappointed  in  him  and  what  who  had 
against  him."  On  the  llth  of  Sop t 


writes  to  Gosford  that  he  has  received  a 
cold,  lan/i,  but  very  polite  letter  from  Lady 
Doughty;  on  the  29th  of  October,  from 
\Vaterford,  he  writes  :  "  Lady  Doughty  doas 
not  wish  ma  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Tich- 
borne as  aha  is  very  much  afraid  of  what 
persons  may  or  may  not  say,"  204.  About 
the  15th  of  December  he  came  from  Water- 
ford  to  Bristol;  spends  his  Christmas  at 
Tichborne  where  there  was  a  houieful — a 
Christmas  parry;  expresses  his  delight  to 
Gosford  that  his  cousin's  feelings  were  unal- 
tered towards  him  ;  th«  alleged  origin  of  the 
sealedpacket  containing  a  promise  t)  build 
a  church  to  the  Virgin  if  he  married  his 
eousin  within  two  or  three  years — this  was 
left  with  Gosford  and  a  copy  given  to  Kate 
Doughty,  205.  Dastroyed  afterwards  by 
Gosford.  After  this,  more  impitieneo  was 
manifested  to  have  his  will  completed  (at 
this  stage  an  epitome  of  the  different  deeds 
and  documents  concerning  the  Doughty 
Estates  was  put  in  bearing  the  signature  of 
Roger),  200.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Slaughter  asking  him  to  act  as 
executor  to  his  will  conjointly  with  Gosford, 
and  adds  that  he  has  confided  his  private 
\vislios  and  intentions  to  the  latter;  he  left 
Tichborne  suddenly — after  an  interview 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  in  which  they 
decided  he  should  leave,  and  that  all  thoughts 
of  marriage  with  his  cousin  were  to  bo  at 
an  end — Roger's  father  was  greatly  opposed 
to  the  match — Roger  left  Tichborne  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  207  ;  he  wont 
to  Paris  on  the  18th  of  January ;  he  re- 
mained until  the  29th ;  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary ho  had  an  interview  with  Gosford  at 
Winchester,  and  in  his  letter  to  him  he  says, 
"nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  go  to  Tichborne, 
Itttt  at  iht:  x.i/iif  ti/tti1  it  it-tju/il  ttrnig  hack  into 
my  cousin's  mind  those  painful  occurrences 
tr/ii'c/i  tujl;  //lure  nn  my  /attaint/  Tichborne." 
Mr.  Chapman  Barber  states  to  the  Court  the 
different  settlements  and  documents  con- 
nected with  tho  Tichborna  and  Doughty 
Estates,  209.  Gosford  resumes,  lottor 
put  in  from  Roger  dated  Clonmol,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1851',  asking  hiui  tj  take 
charge  of  some  gold  studs  which  he  had 
left  behind  him,  210.  Report  at  that 
time  going  about  the  regiment  that  the 
Carabineers  were  to  be  dismounted.  Regi 
merit  supplied  with  new  uniform.  Letter 
from  Roger  put  in,  datad  Portoballo 
Barracks,  Dublin,  April  12th,  1852,  inquir- 
ing about  Lady  Doughty  and  his  cousin 
K  Lt«.  and  asking  Gosford  to  let  him  know 
bow  things  in  general  were  going  on  at 
TUhborno  ;  shortly  after,  Roger  complains 
of  the  conduct  of  tho  Doughtys  with  refer- 
ence to  Upton,  which  he  wished  should  not 
be  sold — ttoger  arrived  in  Canterbury  in 
Juno,  1S52.  and  on  tho  9th  of  that  month 
he  wont  to  London  to  sottlo  his  will,  while 
there  ho  mot  Lady  Doughty  and  his  eousin  ; 
signed  and  executed  his  will  on  tho  15th 
of  June.  Letter  read  from  Roger  to 
Slaughter  giving  instructions  as  to  drawin 
up  of  will,  211.  Another  letter  from  him 
re.ul,  expressing  dissatisfaction  and  disgust, 
and  a  general  desire  to  leave  England.  An 
extract  from  another  letter  now  read,  in 
which  he  professes  to  be  greatly  pleased 
with  his  will,  and  states  that  he  attempted 
to  make  an  exchange  into  another  regiment, 
but  failed;  writes  to  Gosford  from  Cantor- 
bury,  July  2nd,  1852.  More  bickerings 
with  Lady  Doughty ;  mentions  again  his 
hopo  of  going  in  foreign  service.  Lottor 
from  Lady  Doughty  roid,  in  which  she 
speaks  of  Roger's  bad  habits  and  will  nut 
allow  him  to  think  of  marriage  with  his 

in  ;  Gosford  saw  him  in  London  in  July, 
and  was  consulted  about  a  sum  of  money — 
four  or  fivo  hundred  pounds  (212)  he 
wished  to  raise  to  buy  more  horses; 
obtained  it  from  Slaughter  on  a  mortgage 
which  he  subsequently  paid  off;  on  the  7th 
of  July  ho  wont  to  Poolo  to  soo  tho  elec- 
tion ;  writes  to  Lady  Doughty  from  1'oole, 
and  expresses  a  desiro  to  see  her  at  Win- 
chester ;  Lady  Doughty  wont  to  Winchester 
but  missed  him;  on  the  13th  of  July  Roger 
wri'  >rd  from  Canterbury — more 

disgust  at  Lady  Doughty 's  intrigues,  hatred 
of  England,  and  wish  to  go  abroad  for  10  m 
I  ."i  years  ;  writes  again  from  the  same  place 
to  Gosford  on  the  18th  of  July  ;  mysterious 

:igo    in    tho    letter  of    nut,  ililtilmi/    ic/i/ll 

h<ii  [ti^^t-it  "rite**  qu&tumtd  IHJ  Iti*  /itil"  > 
21:;.     Wiit.M  from  Canterbury,  August  :inl 


1852,   to   Gosford,   and   mentions    Colonel 
McDonnel,    whom  he  thinks  is  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  his  cousin  Kate,  writes  again  to 
Gosford   on  the  7th  of  August    asking  him 
to  tell  L-idy  Doughty  that  uu  exchange  has 
been  offered   him  in  a  cavalry  regiment  for 
India,  and  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  nego- 
tiate it;  on  tho  same  day  he  writes  to  his 
mother,  dissuading    her  from    coming    to 
England,  and  mention-*  tho  faetof  his  undo, 
Henry  .Seymour  boiogolocted  for  Poolo;     uu 
theScuof  August  he  writoito  Lidy  Doughty 
telling  her  how  he  passed  his  time,   Sic. ; 
receives    a    letter     from    Lady    Doughty, 
acquainting    him   with   the    illness    of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Edward,  and   stating   that  there 
was  little  hope  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
214.    Roger  writes  to  Gosford  oa  the  23rd 
of  August,  expressing  his  ragret  at  tha  ill- 
ness  of   his   uncle,  and  his  anger   at   his 
father's  conduct  about  Upton,  &c. ;   writes 
to  Lady  Doughty  with  expressions  of  satis- 
faction at  tho  improved  health  of  his  uncle, 
and  mentions  a  cricket  match  an  1   sundry 
horse  races  he  was  present  at.  Gosford  now 
swears  most  distinctly  Roger  was  never  at 
Tichborno   after  June,  1852.     On  the   8th 
of  September  he  wrote  to  Gosford  detailing 
tho   interview   he  had   with  his  father  on 
the   15th  ;  writes  again  to  Gosford,  asking 
him  to  look  out  for  a  hunting  box ;  writes 
on  the  3rd   of  October  about  the   hunting 
box ;    Gosford   saw   Lady    Doughty   about 
this,  and  she  was- horrified  at  the  idea,  and 
determined  to  lot  him  have  Upton,  which 
was  unoccupied  at  the  time,  215   (this  was 
not  what  Roger  wished)  ;  he  writes  to  Qos- 
ford  stating  his  desire  to  travel  in  South 
America  and  Mexico ;  receives  a  letter  from 
Lady   Doughty ;  answers  it ;    writes   again 
to  Gosford  about  tho  hunting  box,  and  says 
that  he  will  go   to   South  America  in  tha 
spring;  Lady  Doughty  writes  to  him  agiio, 
pressing  him  not  to  settle   in   Hampshire ; 
he  answers,  216;  she  replies;  he  then  writes 
to  Gosford;  he  is  persuaded  to  give  up  hii 
idea  of  the  hunting  box,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  Upton,  217  ;  writes  to  Gosford  for  a 
punch  to  make  wads  for  his  guns  ;  Gosford 
visited  him    at    Upton,   218;    talked   over 
business  matters  there  with  him  ;  describes 
an  adventure   in  a   dog-cart,  that  occurred 
with  Roger  and  Slaughter;  writes  to  Qos- 
ford  and  describes  his  chase  of  tha  poachers 
on  an  island  near   Poole  ;  writes  to  Lady 
Doughty  describing    the   same  affair,  and 
says  ho  is  going  to  Southampton  to  embark 
for  Havre,  thence  to  Paris ;  came  back  from 
Paris  on   the  2nd  of  January  to    Canter- 
bury, to  mako  arrangements  for  selling  out 
of   the   army  ;    writes  to  Gosford,  telling 
him  to  buy  the   Hermitage  Farm  at  Cole- 
more — this  was  sold  by  auction,  and  bought 
and    added     to    the    Tichborne    Estate — 
219.      The  money   for   this   was  found  by 
Roger's  father.    Mr.  Dunn  wont  to  tho  sale; 
Roger  viaitad  Paris  to  take  liual  farewell  of 
his  father;  on  his  return  want  to  Knoylo  ; 
stopped  there  a  short  time,  came  to  London, 
executed   certain    documents,   attested   by 
John  Moore  nnd  by  Thompson,  and  appointed 
Vincent  Gosford  and  Slaughter  his  attorneys, 
and  left  with  John  Moore  for  Southampton, 
and  crossed  over  to  Havre — letter  rea  1  from 
Roger,  dated  Valparaiso,. June  2!lth,   1853, 
complaining   that   ho   had  received  no  in- 
telligence  of   tho   death   of   his  uncle,  Sir 
Edward  Doughty,  and  gives  a  short  account 
of    his  voyage,  2iO;    Roger  had  letters  of 
credit  on  Glynn's  Bank  for  £?, 000,  raised  for 
him  by  Sir   Edward  Doughty.     After  Sir 
Edward's     death     ho     became    entitled    to 
j£  1,000  a  year  instead  of  £500,  and  ho  there- 
fore writes  from  Lima,  September  1 1th,  1853, 
to   Slaughter,  asking   him  to  exchange  tho 
letter  of  credit  for  £2,000  for  ono  of  £3,000, 
and  also  ono  to  Gosford  asking  him  to  look 
after  two  boxes  of   his  linen,   £c.,  ho   has 
sent  back,  not  wanting  them ;  and  again  to 
Gosford,  from  Lima,  November  25th,  1853, 
telling  him  he  was  going  to  Rio  do  Janeiro  ; 
his  next  letter  is  from  Valparaiso,  December 
20th,  1853,  advising   Gosford  of  his  having 
sent  homo  two  largo  boxos  of  skint  of  birds, 
paintings,  curiosities,  and  a  small  skeleton, 
seven  inches   high  (221),  by  the  ship  '  Bri- 
tannia,'  which  sailed  from   Cullao  to  Lon- 
don  ;    ho  says  that  he  is  about  to  cross  tho 
Cordilleras,  and    across   tho   Pampas  from 
Mendoza. — Skeleton  now  produced  in  Court, 
and    a    scrap    of    paper    written    by  |{  ger, 
"This   little    skeleton,    found    in    tha  tomb 
of  ouo  of   tho  Ineaa,  is  a  great  curiosity. " 
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Tho  painting*  w«ro  hung   at    Tiehborne 

II     i-o.  mill    th,>  birds,  tlm   greater  number 
nf  which  were  spoiled,  were  taken  !>•. 
foul.     Photograph    10,  taken    nt    Sautia.ro 
f«hii-li    appears  on   page  225),  now   put  in. 
Letter  from   Roger   to  Gosford,  telling  him 
rateh  Evorard  Arnndel  out  of  hia  will, 
and   making  arrangements   for    a   certain 
amount  to  be  paid  to  his  mother  annually, 
if  hit  father  died  before  ho  rot nrned  ;  writes 
a  train  to  Gosford,  tolling  him  of  a  box  con- 
taining    Hilvor      spurs     and       a      native 
dress.     Tina  WAR   dated  April    18th,    1854. 
and    was   the  last  letter  ho  received  from 
I;.,  -,-r  Tichborno,  and  after  this  ho  roeeiv  -d 
a  letter  from   George  Glynn,  informing  him 
of  the  foundering  of   tho  '  Bella',  anil  from 
that  time  to  tho  present  he  never  saw  It  >  jer 
Tichborno.   Adjourned  until  next  day,  !i22. 
Vincent  Gosford  recalled  :  after  an  explana- 
tion about  tho  settlements,  ho  goes  on  to  say, 
Koger  had  determined  to  remain  abroad  throe 
or  four   years,   223;  thoro   was   no  family 
property  at  Wymmoring ;  Roger  never  had  a 
horse  called  '  Plenipo' ;  Kate  Doughty  had  a 
mare  called  '  Rowena, '  bonght  for  her  by 
Colonel  Greenwood;  Alfred  had  a  pony  called 
'  Blanche' — lithograph  of  Upton  pat  in — an- 
other view  of  Upton  put  in,  showing  tho  Park 
front:  never  heard  of  Roger  being  engaged 
in  a  card  case  ;  never  heard  of  him  betting 
or  playing;  ho  wns  very  fond  of  whist  and 
ecarti1;  did   not   believe    that   Roger   over 
wiinl  in  Brighton;  was   aware   that    !;.>.-] 
kept  a  diary,  224  ;  never    hoard  of   or  Haw 
a  photograph  of  Roger  taken  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  after  tho  foundering  of  tho  '  Bella,'  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  not  aware  of    Roger  having 
left  any   will,  and  understood  that  Roger's 
father    would   b».  his  heir  ;  after  inquiries 
had  been   made  relative  to  the  loss  of  tho 
'  Bella,'    and  counsel's  opinion     had    been 
taken,    the   will   was   proved ;    a   friendly 
suit   was    then  entered    upon    to    remove 
Slaughter  and  Gosford  from  tho  trusteeship, 
and  to  substitute  Mr.  Turvilleand  Sir  Piers 
Mostyn — this    took    place    in    1857;  Lady 
Tichborno  would  never  boliovo  in  tho  death 
of  her  son ;    painful  scenes  often  occurred 
between  Sir   James  and  herself,  225 ;  Gos- 
ford wont  to  Wales   in  185S;  describes   the 
destruction  of  the  sealed  packet  atCheriton, 
22'!  ;  describes  tho  personal  appearance  of 
Roger ;    uovor    heard     of    any     malforma- 
tion, or  peculiar  formation  of  the    thunih  ; 
was    posilivo    that    Roger    was    tattooed  ; 
alludes    to   his    sensitiveness  ;    Defendant's 
voice  unlike   Roger V.  227;    heard  that  Do- 
fendant  was  coming  to  England  at  the  end 
of  ISlili  ;  came  up  from  Wales  to  see  him'; 
went  to  Ford's  Hotel  with    Mr.   Fitzgerald; 
saw  Bogle,  conversed  with  him;  wontto  the 
Clarendon    Hotel,  Grave.soiid,  with   Messrs. 
Plowdon  and  Cullington  ;  found  that  Defen- 
dant   was    at    London ;    Defendant's   wife 
there,   too    unwell  to  see  them  ;    inado  up 
their  minds  to  wait  till  Defendant's  return; 
do'.cribos    what  occurred    when  Defendant 
cauie  up,  228  ;  Defendant  sect  thorn  a  letter 
down  ;  general   laugh  atFtho  letter,  and  a  i 
request  to  tho  landlord  to  look  after  his  bill ;  j 
handwriting  not  like  Roger's;  on  the  follow-  , 
ing   Tuesday    wont    to    Ford's    Hotel ;  saw 
Bogle,  who  thought  that  Defendant  had  gone 
to  Paris;  telegraphed  to  Gravesend  and  found 
that  Defendant  was  thoro  still ;  immediately 
started  fur  Uravosond  ;  describes  his  inter- 
view  with   Holmes   and   Defendant  (229) ; 
quest  inned    him   about  his  dogs,  and  an  ad- 
venturo    that   occurred   with   a   horse,    in 
which  Roger  was  thrown  (230),  about  tho 
poaching    in    tho    island  near  Upton,  about 
Slaughter,    Cullington,    and   Moore,   231  ; 
denies  having  behaved  in  a  rudo  manner  at 
tho  hotel,  or  calling  in  the  police  or  locking 
tho  door,  &c. ;  after  this  conversation   they 
all    rodo    up  to  town  together,  wore  struck 
with  Defendant's  height  as  being  more  than 
that  of  Roger's,  difference  in  tho  hair — con- 
versed with    him   ('232)  about  Canterbury, 
about  Ireland,  &c.,  233,  Extract  road  from 
Defendant's  allidavit  relative   to   interview 
with  Gosford;  Gosford  denies  the  truth  of  it, 
231.     (Here  Gosford  makes  out  that   he  is 
lining  constantly  annoyed  by  what  ho  hears 
round  about  the  Court,  and  hint* that  Defon-  i 
dant  is   constantly  making    remarks    nlnmt 
his  answers — the  Defendant  repudiates  this.) 
Defendant's  letter  to   his   mother   read,    in 
which  ho  asks  her  to  come  and  see    him  at 
once,  and  describes   his  visit  to  Tichborno, 
and   his   griof  at  the  destruction  of   every- 
thing ;  after  the   interview   Gosford  tele- 


graphed   to  Lady  Doughty  and   denounces 

Defendant  as  an  imp,»tor.  285;  letter  rood, 
from  Holmes  to  Slaughter,  making  inquiries 
about  a  portrait  of  Roger  in  a  straw  hat,  taken 
in  South  America,  and  sent  to  Gosford  with 
other  things,  and  that  Defendant  saw  and 
recognised  tho  identical  straw  hat  at 
ford—  (iosfnrd  denies  that  such  portrait  ever 
wa  describes  what  took  place 

at  an  interview  with  Defendant,  when  tho 
sealed  packet  wa;  '.alkod  ah  nit  ;  Defendant's 
version  read,  dat"d  Aum-l  2nd.  |si;7,  23s  ; 
another  copy  dated  .  Is 72,  read; 

legal  proceedings   taken  a:  ord  by 

Holmes,  2:',!i  ;  and  by  Bulpctt  ;  I )  •tend ant's 
iillidavit  put  in  as  evidence  ;  map  or  plan 
of  Tichliorno  village  put  in  — Dr.  Kenoaly 
asks  for  copy  of,  which  wan  never  given, 
l-Mn  ;  witne;-;  explains  tho  diiVerent  places 
in  the  pain  ;  (iosford  unostiimed  as  to  cer- 
tain liabilities  he  had  incurred  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  tho  Estates;  letter  put  in  which 
Gosford  said  ho  believed  to  bo  written  by 
Defendant,  L' 1 2.  Forty-third  day  :  Gosford 
recalled,  denies  that  Uogor  Tiehborno  ever 
gave  him  a  watch, 213;  cross-examined  by 
Dr.  Kcnoaly.  '_' I  I  ;  was  not  intended  for  a 
land  agent,  but  for  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest  ; 
••diieatcd  at  Stonyhurst  ;  plausibly  en- 
deavours to  explain  his  defalcations,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  Judges  and  Jury, 
245,24r,.'247.  and  24s.  '(.V.  11.— The  A',',,/,, 
is  rei/iusti-il  tun  ml  t/ii.-,  /mrtinii  m  his  eai- 
Jeiice,  mi  it  proves  ca&chifively  tlmt  hr  hud 

n  >lft  ill  uitiii^t  iii  th>'  Ctl*e,  (tnil  tlitlt  It:  //v/,v 
Completely  in  tin1  /mwer  «/'  tin1  I'l-n^ii-,  \.) 
','uestionod  as  to  bis  second  name, 
admits  that  ho  had  one  on  his  confirmation, 
but  swears  that  ho  has  forgotten  it! !  (this 
ift  tiho  im^n'linit  its  JJcftnrtinit  xiraie  that 
Gosford  communicated  /*/-,•  M-,',,/;-/  mini?  in 
liim,  (mil  tlutt  If  "v/.v  accustomed  o//c,///v  in 
oddnss  ti<*  li-ttii^  to  him  with  //"•  second 
initial;  this  is  corrobwoted  by  tin-  /'ttrf  tlmt 

Iliisftiril    xirnri-    In       lit'trr    kr/it      inn-    xiili/lr 

<  in'<  la/it'  of  Itixiir  Tidtli'ti  if  '.s '),  2."iO  ;  ett- 
ilenriiiir*  to  jitsiihi  hi*  conduct  in  keeping 
lioyer  Tii'hluiriii'x  will  a  secret  from  tin' 
/'ami///  (mil  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  251  ;  denies 
that  ho  kept  Roger  Tichborne  well  ac-' 
quainted  with  what  was  going  on  at  Tich- 
hiirno  during  his  absence  ;  and  admits  the 
Tact  that  all  his  own  answers  to  Roger's. 
letters  were  in  his  possession,  swears  that 
Roger  never  addressed  hiscousin  a-i  "  Kate," 
hut  always  as  "  My  cousin"  or  "  Kattio," 
250.  The  witness  is  now  questioned  as 
to  certain  young  ladies  whom  Sir  James 
Tichborne  wished  his  son  Roger  to  marry. 
253;  and  about  Miss  Bellow,  sister  t  >  Lord 
Bellow,  of  tattoo  celebrity  ;  Roger  was  fond 
of  smoking  and  of  strong  military  port; 
when  asked  whether  ho  destroyed  nuy  of 
Roger's  letters,  he  exclaims  pathetically  : 
"Oh,  Doctor  I  u'hiil  tiini  if  aft'  wasting  * ; 
trftfi'irtti'ftx  lu'tt*iiuil  llttil/it  ever  destroyed 
any  important  ti-t/fr  <//' A'<»/< '/•'.<,  254.  1 1, TO 
a  little  interlude  occurs.  A  letter  is  handed 
to  tho  witness  and  ho  asks  permission  to 
read  it,  saying  that  it  is  in  his  sou's  hand- 
writing ;  starting  back  in  well  dissembled 
surprise  he  hands  it  to  Cockburn,  who  says 
that  ho  wi.-hcs  he  had  the  writer  before  him 
(nt  footnote),  2.">S  ;  asked  about  relies  and 
Father  Fabcr's  hymns,  denies  that  !.' 
ever  gave  him  one,  251! ;  questioned  as  to 
Frasor,  master  of  Lovat,  and  as  to  "  M,,n 
Voisin  Raymond,"  and  other  novels  of  Paul 
do  Kock,  257;  about  Bishop  Brown  and 
Lady  Doughty,  25S  ;  about  Roger's  im- 
moral habits — denies  thorn  in  tutu,  2511  ; 
questioned  as  to  the  Kate  Doughty  affair ; 
denies  all  knowledge ;  received  letters 
from  Moore  giving  accounts  of  Roger's  doings 
in  America,  2i!o ;  looks  at  Defendant's 
thumb,  and  swears  that  Ko^er  had  no 
peculiar  formation  of  tho  nail,  2H1,  2I!2  ; 
his  own  letter  put  into  his  hand  and  read 
in  which  lie  says,  "that  ho  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance  into  Defendant's  room  at 
Gravosond,"  and  that  ho  had  boon  advised 
by  an  eminent  magistrate  that  ho  could  not 
proceed  against  him  until  ho  had  done 
something  spocilic  ;  gives  his  version  as  to 
tho  action  of  the  Defendant  with  regard  to 
the  sealed  packet,  2(i4  ;  questioned  as  to 
John  Caso,  of  Wincanton,  whom  the  De- 
fendant was  supposed  by  somo  people  to 
be,  2i!»!  ;  about  1'nrdus  and  Mrs.  Gosford, 
272  ;  Gosford  is  questioned  concerning  a 
letter  from  his  wife  in  18(18,  in  which  the 
I  irst  paragraph  runs  thus:  "I  send  you  the 
iiitereatini/  lineament,"  which  may  be  taken 


as  moaning  the  celebrated  sealed  packet, 
which  Gosford  sworo  bo  destroyed  ;  he 
concludes  his  cross-examination  with  an 
emphatic  statement  that  tho  scaled  packet 
was  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  pre- 
viously stated,  Ilii  rc-oxaininutiiin  is  not 
worthy  of  a  summary,  having  nothing  of 
Bra]  interest  in  it. 

•loncl  Luinley,  examined,  .-e>,  . 
examined.  ,s:[  :  accu-toincd  to  read  DC  l\ 

ll  with  Roger  C.  Tiehborne,  re-examined 
88 

Grahnm,  Captain  W.  Horace,  examined,  liO 
•  Grceimcro.'  a  rough   horse  in  the  Carabineers, 
Roger  ( '.  Ti,  liboine  compelled  to  ride  him  for 
punishment,  82 

Greenwood,    C,l,,nel    George,    examined. 
crag-examined,    32;    his     brother    married 
Catherine  Tiehhonic,  daughter  of  Sir  Henri, 
describes  his  interview  with    Defendant    and 
Colonel   Lnshington  in  a  railwav  earrin 
Greenwood,    Mi-s   Catherine,   examined. 

cross-examined    about    statements   she   had 
made,  to  various  persons  iu  Hampshire  to  pre- 
judice them  against  Defendant,  and  about  a 
letter  which  she  bad  written  to  Mr-,.  Onslow, 
the    mother    of    Lord  Onslow,  in    which  -he 
admitted  that  the  ban, I u  riling  ,,f  Defendant 
-i,  ally  resembled  that  of  Roger  C.  Tichborne. 
iv.i,  I'.MI  (see  f,,,,i,,,,i,-)  ;  re-examined,  hi:; 
"  Grilling  in  hell  for  aught  I  care."  an   expres- 
sion used  by    A.   Seymour  about    hi.s 
Lidy  Tichborne,  vouched  for  bv  Mr.   Baillie 
•'ochland,    M.P.,  and  Mr.  Guild'ford  On-.|,,\r, 
.M.I'.,  and  not  denied  h\  ScMimur,  2o,  i>7. 
Gr,,svcnor-street,  London,' in  which   the   house 
of   Henry  Seymour    the.    Elder    was,    where 
Roger  C.  Tichborm:  visited,  9 
Gnibbs,  ft  family  in  Cahir,  alluded  to,  37 
Guidez,  Father,  309  ;  visited   by  Sir  Porcival 
and  Lady  Radcliffe  in  lM)7.  3n:P ;  not  called 
by  the  Prosecution,  332 ;  letter  from  Guild- 
^  ford  Onslow  on   this,  331  ;   Letter  from,  331 
Guilfoyle,  A  letter  from,  to   Mrs.  (iic.- 
objectt-d  to  being  read  bv  Dr.  Keueah     I    - 
read,  194 

(iuv,  Rev.  Mr.,  present  at  tho  funeral  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Tichborne,  20 

H. 

HAIK,  Alfred  Tichborne's,  A.  Seym, mi's  evi- 
dence, 20 ;  Roger  Tichborne's,  labelled  by 
the  Dowagor  Lady  Tichborne  as  being  cut 
Jan.  28th.  1852  ;  deposited  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  produced  duriug  A.  Seymour's 
evidence,  21  (this  liuir  of  It,,,/,  ,•  7V, -1,1,, ,;•/,,  \ 
HV/.S-  exactly  the  same  colt, in-  «,«  t!,,it  vf  the  De- 
J'i  mlii  nt);  hair  in  a  locket.  Mrs.  (iosford  eross- 
examinod  on,  282;  Roger  Tichborne's,  out 
bv  Kato  Dou;rhty,  and  produced  in  Court, 
887 

Hules,  Miss,  lived  at  Canterbury,  Catholic 
Chapol  next  door  to  her  house,  41  ;  soldiers 
marched  there  every  Sunday,  In 

Hall,  Captain  Jordan  Vine,  examined,  II:'; 
late  captain  of  tho  '  Great  Eastern,'  gives 
evidence  on  nautical  matters,  cross-ex- 
amined, 113;  re-examined,  115 

Ilallam,  George,  Proprietor  of  Love's  Hotel,  32, 
All,, 'marie-street,  when  tho  interview  be- 
tween Lord  St. Lawrence  and  Defendant  took 
pl:ic.,.>,  iu  which  his  lordship  suggested  false 
:'.nd  misleading  questions  to  Defendant,  which 
Cockh urn  endeavoured  to  defend  and  justify, 
133,  134;  examined  (sco  footnote'),  135; 
cross-examined,  130 

llamblcdon  hounds,  hunted  with  by  Roger 
C.  Tichboruo,  2'J 

Hamilton,  Mis^,  Governess  to  Kate  Doughty 
for  a  few  months,  285 

[lamp,  W.  H.,  the  man  who  inuictod  Broome 
and  others  for  canlsharping.  3<!O 

Ilain/isliiiv  ('hrniiirl, ,  130;  Edward  McEvoy 
cross-examined  concerning  a  private  letter 
lie  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowkor,  and  which  was 
published  in  this  paper 

Hampshire  Hunt  hounds,  hunted  with  by 
Roger  C.  Tichborne,  29 

Hankey,  Captain,  with  whom  Roger  C.  Tich- 
borne and  Major  Bott  were  accustomed  to 
play  the  "Bounding  Bricks  of  Babylon," 
and  other  practical  jokes,  i;o 

Hanrahan.  Trumpet  Major  of  thcCarabinecis, 
examined,  10(i ;  cross-examined,  Kill 

Hatred  of  England,  Roger  C.  Tichborne's, 
proved  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Gosford,  July 
13th,  1852,  in  which  ho  expresses  his  inten- 
tion to  go  abroad  for  10  or  15  years,  and  his 
disgust  at  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Doughty, 
212 

Hay,  Col.,  commanded  tho  Carabineers  at 
Cahir,  retired  when  he  heard  the  regiment 
was  going  to  India,  37 
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Hiywood,  Roljart.  examined,  110;  cross-ox- 
aniinod,  119.  (TVi/.-.*  witiuss had MSVCF  seen 
(  1'ton  sine?  he  n\i*  a  !>.~n/  />/'  1 1-,  an  ?  </.  /  fie  in/.v1 
brought  Jbrward  In/  flf  Prosecution  to  siccar 
that  the  Dt'fendiiiil  M  «  th'tun) 

Healey,  Jeremiah,  examined,  300;  cros3-ex- 
aminod,  37" 

Height  of  Roger  C.  Tichborne,  July,  1849,  in 
his  stockings,  .1  ft.  s|  inches 

Heysham,  Mr.  William  Nunez,  Sketch  of,  hy 
Defendant,  181 ;  examined,  181 ;  cros3-ox- 
amined,  182  ;  re-examined,  132 

Hibhart,  Mr.  Washington  (from  life),  315; 
Mrs. ,  examined,  310;  cross-examined,  34s ; 
re-oxamined,  3  is 

Hijijins  (Jacob  Omnium),  a  writer  and 
j  nirnalist,  who  was  continually  writing 
against  the  Defendant  in  the  papers,  present 
at  Lady  Tichborne'.s  funeral,  29 

H'lLTgins,  the  chemist  at  Alresford,  who 
recognised  the  Defendant  as  Roger  C.  Tich- 
borne, and  to  whom  Mrs.  Greenwood  was 
said  to  have  admitted  that  he  was  no  other 
than  the  rightful  heir,  190 

Higains,  Mrs.  Emily  Blanche,  widow  of 
Matthew  Higgins  (Jacob  Omnium),  ex- 
amined, ;!."i2  ;  cross-examined,  '.','< '! 

History  of  Stonyhurst  College. 

Ho/PT'   Robert,  of  Leeds,  publishes   a  letter 
fromGuildford  Onslow  in  the  Lfeil.i  Jl 
168  (see  Contempt  of  Court)  ;  leaflets  advo- 
cating the  canse  of  Defendant  published  by 
him,  107.  108,  170 

Holnhan,  keeper  of  livery  stablesand  billiard- 
room  at  Cahir,  .",.'! 

Hopkinson,  Mr.,  died  January,  1*10,  0 

Hopkinson,  Mrs.,  Grandmother  of  the 
807100078,  !>,  22 

II  -i  "ft.  Extract  from  the,  on"  Chief  Justice's 
Justice,"  119 

Horsley's  Plantation,  300,  .'ili! 

H'  I  -1  de  Louvre,  1"  1 

House  of  Mr.  Hopkins  at  Alrcsford,  where  the 
interview  between  Henty  Seymour,  Burden, 
and  Defendant  took  place,  1C1  (.100  ant, , 
14'J,  15i.i,  i 

H  .  vth  Castle,  Roger  C.  Tiehborne'.;  passage 
to,  from  Kingston,  Comical  account  of,  by 
Colonel  Bickerstaffe,  49 

Humphreys,  Mr.  John  William,  recalled,  366, 
367 

Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  View  of,  233;  visited 
by  Roger  C.  Tichborne  in  1851 

I. 

IMUM*,  Trench,  used  by  Roger  Tichborne,  8 

India,  Roger  C.  Tichborne's  desire  to  go  there 
for  ten  years,  200 

Instructions  for  the  cross-examination  of 
Lady  Donphty,  given  to  Serjeant  Sleigh,  but 
not  acted  npon  by  him,  201 

Interview  between  II.  Soymoiir  and  Defen- 
dant described  by  Burden.  1C! 

Interview   between   Defendant   and  the  Rad- 
•'roydon,  described  by  Dofondant, 
1    by    Lady    Radeline,   ::ul. 
by    Sir  Per.-ival  Ka.l- 
clilTo.  315.  321.  :;.'L'  ;  by  MM.  T 
Another   Interview   with  Defendant  kt  Mr. 
H'lhue.i.  <le:eri!»od  by  Sir  1'    Uml.'liti',-,  :!L':!  ; 
by  Mrs.  Nannie, 

Ir7.in,    John,    M  f    Carabineers   at 

Canterbury,  4:1,   1 1 

Irwin,  John.  Saddl«r-Sergeant  of  Carabineers, 
son  of  the  above,  examined,  107 ;  cross- 
examined, 

Issue   on   the  left   arm  of    l£,,eer   Ti  -libDrne, 

J. 
JAWI  .  I:  atutory  declarnt 

relative  to  the  brown  mark   on   the   nido  of 

Roger  Tichl.'.ne',  ::::! 
James,  John,  an  accomplice  of  John  Broomo, 

Jocoljn,    Major    Augustus,     examined,     75; 

:,  7H 

ICogor  Tichborne.  327 

'./    ilf     f  'nnihii  ii'it  ,     puMi-hed      at     Rio,    a 

newspaper  nomnw hat  similar  to  tie> 
n  England,  ll'i 

K. 

KANI;AFHM>  cars,    for    which    the     Ti 

wore  fainoiii,  reproduced  in  Alfred  Seymour, 
2 

;,'>r  from  an  <Kf.>rd  man,  317 
Killey,    William,   examined,   307  ;    cross-ex- 
an, 

,  young  onof,  rnarod  hv  MHS  Coles, 

mngton   Mill,    for  Kutn  I > '.ugbiy,  31  1 

Knoyle,  view  of,  A.  Seymour's  evidence  on.  10 : 


Roger's  room  in  the  turret,  11 ;  photographs 
of,  put  in.  11,  L'3 

L. 

Landmaxn  on  Military  t\irlijii'at!.omi,&  volume 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Kcuealy  in  his  cross- 
examination  of  McEvoy,  126 

Lawrence,  Lord  St.,  examined,  1.12;  cross- 
examined,  133  ;  re-examined,  134 ;  his  false- 
hood and  Cockburn's  defoncc  of  it,  134 

Leeds  Express,  an  evening  and  weekly  paper  in 
which  Contempt  of  Court  was  said  to  have 
been  committed — first,  by  commenting  on 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Bollew,  and  his  prac- 
tical joke  on  tha  wife  of  Captain  Harvey ; 
and,  secondly,  for  publishing  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Onslow,  in  which  ha  denied  having 
given  up  the  causa  of  tha  Defendant,  98, 
123 

Lefovre,    Pera   Alexis,  referred  to  in    Mrs, 

Nangle's  evidence,  327,  334 
I  Legge,  Mrs.,  a  friend  of  Colonel  Greenwood's, 
who,  hearing  that  she  was  ill,  walked  to  her 
house  and  hid  his  cloak  in  a  hedge. — This 
fact  was  known  to  the  Defendant,  and  he 
put  it  forward  as  a  proof  of  his  identity, 
81 

Liguori.  S.  Alfonso,  Jesuit  authority  cited  by 
Mr.  Ffoulkos,  20-; 

Lipscombe,  Dr.,  Portrait  of,  305  ;  Lady  Rad- 
clitTe  cross-examined  about,  310,  l!l  I 

Locket,  Plain  gold,  left  with  Mrs.  Gosford  by 
Roger  Tichborne,  and  given  by  her  to  Lady 
Radcliffo,  270,  'J'.in 

Lockwood,  Charles,  examined,  9(1  ;  cross- 
examined,  91;  re-examined,  92 

LongLeet,  Pic-nic  at,  341 

Losses  at  Sea  :  Their  Cause  and  lUfin-,  <>/'  I'rr- 
renlion,  a  small  but  able  work  of  Captain 
Ridley's,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kenimly  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Captain  Vino  Hall, 
114 

Lonis  XVI.,  King  of  Franco,  Portrait  of,   141 

Louis  Philippe, King  of  the  French,  Portrait 
of,  100 

Lovat,  Lord,  spoken  of  as  a  suitor  for  Kate 
Doughty  by  Roger  C.  Tichborne,  203 

Lovers'  Seat,  The,  :io:> 

Lngo,  Cardinal  de,  another  Jesuit  authority 
cited  by  Mr.  Ffoulkcs,  2US 

Lundy  Foot,  a  peculiar  kind  of  snuff  used  by 
Roger  C.  Tichborne,  160 

M. 

MABEL,  a  ci^ter  of  Roger  C.  Tichborue's,  died 
in  infancy,  '< 

McCann,  servant  of  Roger  Charles  Tich- 
borne, 30,  :,7 

McKvoy,  Mr.  Edward,  examined,  124  ;  cross- 
examined,  120;  re-cxaminod,  13H  ;  alluded 
to  in  Colonel  Bothy's  .'vi. Inner,  .".S 

McMahon,  Patrick,  M.P.,  Junior  Counsel  for 
I  '.'f'-ndant,  portrait,  21 

Mainwaring,  a  detective  employed  by  the 
family  to  watch  Defendant  in  Australia — 
liurdun's  evidence  on,  104 

Malformation,  Uog.ir  C.  Tidiborno's,  10,  01 

Mandors,  Capt.  Thomas,  examined,  34  ;  cross- 
examined,  38;  re-examined,  40;  re-called, 
41 

Mumlera,  Mrs.  Catherine,  examined,  41; 
cross-examined,  1 1 

Mansbridge,  a  woodman  at  Tichborne,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  a  conversation 
concerning  Defendant,  101 

Mansfield,  Air.  Rubt.  B.,  examined,  1 70 ; 
cross-examined,  180;  ro-oxaminod,  1*1 

Mark  on  Roger  C.  Tichborno's  chest,  described 
by  Burden,  li;l 

Marks,  Sergeant-Major,  referred  to  in  Colonel 
Jones's  evidence.  .17 

Marriage  of  Roger  Tichborne  and  Kate 
lioiighty  objected  to  by  Sir  Edward 
Donghty  and  Lady  Doughty,  !!(i7 

M»rryatt,  Captain  of  the  Artillery  at  Clon- 
mell,  his  india-rubbnr  !><.;, t,  83 

'  Marseillaise  Hymn  "sung  by  Dofondant  before 
M.'Kvov,  12f,,  IL's,  120.  {McSvoy, although 
a  /it  1 1  a  it  1 1 '  ,1  Til  ni  w,  n't  mi  I  -.  I  Imt  the  way  in 

aaict     Ite/'Hililnl  w///y  / /<>'•,•  fi'ininil'-il   Iliin  nf 

,  C.  Tichtx 

Mnthews,  Mr.  II.,  Q.C.,  Counsel  for   Messrs. 
Sparkos   and  Carter  in  tho   Contempt    of 
Court  Trial,  June  Isth,  1*7:', 
Morritt,   Mary,  Statutory  declaration  of,  rela- 
tive to  tho  brown  mark  on  tho  side  of  Roger 
Tichborne,  which  the   Dofondan' 
831 

Meyrink,  The  Rev.  Father,  of   tho  Socinty  of 
J'"iii.;.       Hi;    i>vidnri''0    in    favour    of    tho 
nilant   in    the    Common    Pleas    given 
,  14O,  HI,  11:2;  portrait,  1.1;i 


Miles,  Mr.,  tho  gontloman  who  presented  to 
Colonel  Greenwood  tho  horse  that  the 
Cairn  of  Stones  was  erected  ovar,  32 

Mills,  Dr.  Samuel,  gave  evidence  with  legard 
to  the  sanity  of  Don  Tomas  Castro,  24 ; 
cross-examined,  25 

Minnows  caught  by  Roger  for  Kate  Doughty, 
:!(I7  (see  Tattoo) 

Mirabeau,  Conversation  concerning,  betweeu 
Roger  C.  Tichborno  and  Stores  Smith,  88 

"  A/irobolant,"  a  Fronch  word  constantly  used 
by  Roger,  according  to  Mrs.  Nanglo,  328 

"  Misanthrope,"  Roger  C,  Tichborno's  desire  to 
become  one,  198 

Misspellings  in  Roger  C.  Tichborne's  letters 
not  followed  out  Dy  the  Prosecution  in  the 
printed  copies  supplied  to  Defendant's  Coun- 
sel, 153,  154 

Mitchell,  James,  examined,  41C  ;  cross-ex- 
amined, 417 

Moborly,  The  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Owslobury,  with 
whom  Roger  Tichborue  studied,  2S.1 

Moore,  Roger  0.  Tichborno's  servant,  40; 
Footnote  on,  171,  31G 

Moore,  Dr.,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Carabi- 
neers, who  bled  Roger  C.  Tichborne  in 
the  temporal  artery  at  Canterbury,  50 ; 
died  of  sunstroke  at  Delhi,  51.  (Tha 
Defendant  possesses  tho  same  mark.) 

Morgan,  the  bushranger,  117,   118 

Morton,  Captain  Samuel,  132 

Morton,  Captain  Villiors,  examined,  47  ;  cross- 
examined,  48 

"Mother's  Lave,"  from  the  German  of  Voss, 
a  poem,  2 

Movements  of  the  Carabineers  from  the  time 
Roger  C.  Tichborne  joined  until  he  left,  A 
document  showing,  101 

N. 

NANOLE,  Major  Henry,  Portrait  of,  354 ;  ex- 
amined, 354  ;  cross-examined,  350 

\angle,  Mrs.  Lucy  Mary,  Sketch  of,  by  De- 
fendant. 320  ;  examined,  320  ;  cross-ex- 
amined, 333 ;  re-oxamined,  335 

Nanglo,  Miss  Caroline,  examined,  336  ;  cross- 
examined,  33:) 

Nnnglo,  Captain  Walter  C.,  examined,  367  ; 
cross-examined,  30s 

Napior,  General,  Portrait  of,  70 ;  inspected 
the  Carabineers  ut  Clonmol,  when  one  of 
the  officers  forgot  tho  word  of  command,  63 
(see  Cummiiif/s's  en'i/ence),  131.  (1  he  De- 
fendant said  the  officer  u-as  Polhilt  Turner, 
and  that  he  put  him  right,  this  probably 
incensed  that  gentleman  and  made  him  swear 
stroiif/er  against  him,  although  it  is  quite 
r/rur  thul  1'iilliiU's  troop  was  the  one  that 
i-ilmi'  /"  ii 

Newbridge,  30  miles  from  Dublin,  at  which 
place  Lord  St.  Lawrence  was  staying  with 
his  regiment,  when  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted witli  Roger  C.  Tichborno,  135 

Nowhall,  a  convent  in  Essex,  where  Kate 
Doughty  was  sent  aftor  Miss  Brain. i  left  in 
1850;  28« 

N..ITH,  Mr.  Anthony,  Solicitor  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Tichborno,  alluded  to,  10,  120 

"  Nowhere  Else,"  a  station  referred  to  by 
Richard  Redman  in  which  ho  sworo  that  ho 
know'tho  Defendant  under  the  names  of 
"Arthur  "  am.1  "  Doctor,"  1 17 

o. 

ONSI.OW,  Guildford,  Portrait, of,  12<J  ;  his  me- 
morandum of  what  really  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Defend. 
ant,  135  ;  letter  to  tho  ENGLISHMAN  on 
Colonel  Greenwood's  evidence,  330  ;  Statu- 
tory declaration  of,  331 

Onslow,  Mrs.,  mother  of  Lord  Onslow,  Letter 
from  Mrs.  Greenwood  to,  acknowledging 
tho  handwriting  of  Defendant  to  resemble 
R.  C.  Tichborno's ;  lost  by  Mrs.  Onslow, 
and  denied  by  Mrs.  Greenwood  (see  faut- 
•imli),  189 

"Orton'n,  Arther,  appeal  to  tho  British 
public";  scene  in  Court  when  produced, 
93 

Oven,  Benjamin,  examined,  81  ;  eross-ex- 
mnincd,  82;  re-examined,  82 

Owen,  HaseldiiiK,  examined,  304;  cross-ex- 
amined, 304 

Oweu  Lewis,  or  Lewis  Owen,  149 

P- 

I'AfKKi,  Tin'  Sealed,  given  by  l{o<;er  C.  Tirli- 
bome  to  Vincent  (i"  ionl.  which  the  latter 
said  contained  only  a  vow  to  build  a  church 
tn  tlin  Virgin  if  he  married  Kate  Doughty 
in  two  or  three  years,  'J-'5  j  destroyed  by 
Gosford  with  other  papers!!  22(i;  Dufen- 
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dam'  id  <>n, 

nincd.  I:N  ;  craA-examlned, 

l.'W  ;  re-examined,  14i) 
Parker,    John    Nelson,  examine 1,   92;    oross- 

:iillc.l,    '.'.'• 

Parry,  Mr.  Serjeant,  1'nrtrait  of,  Ififl 

Paul  tit  Kix-k,  Novels  by.  read  In-  linger  whilst 

in  thi'  army,  M;  Cocklmrn's  defence  of.  S:i 
I'axcmcnt,  Roman,  near  I'rookwood,  viewed  by 

Col.  QrccnwniHl  anil  Koger  Tielil.  irne,  :'.  ' 
I'eachey.     William     Harry,    examined,     108; 

crow-examined,  lo*  ;  re-examined,  lo'.t 
ial    appearance    of     Rosier    Tiehborne. 

K  razor's  description  of,  4:! ;    Captain  Polhill 

Tiirnor'8,  66,  71  ;   Mi-.  G  .-lord's,  1'sn  ;   Mrs. 

Nanglo's,  828,  I!!1.;! 
P.iillips,  Captain,  Killing  Master  at  Pnrtobcllo 

Ifarracks,  Dublin.  42 
'  Piecrust,'  n  dog  given  I  >  K  >s:er  Tichborne  l>v 

Lord  (iiil'ord,  of  the  Carabineers,   lt>7.    229, 

2;t7,  278 
Plan  of  Tichborne,  put  in  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 

Dr.  Kenealy  asks  for  a  cnpv,  cannot  obtain 

ono,  240 
'Plenipo,'  the  name  of  a  horse  referred  to  in 

Gibbe's  evidence  as  one  which  the  Defendant 

mentioned  as  being  his — Gosford  questioned 

about  it,  223 
Plimsoll,  S.,  M.P.,  Letter  from,  to  Mr.Pritchard 

on  the  Defendant,  142 
Plowden,  Miss,  married  to  F.  Baigent,  24 
Plutikctt,  first  a   soldier  and  then  a  Catholic 

priest,  known  to  Roger  Tichborne  and  men- 
tioned bv  Defendant  to  Col.  Greenwood,  33 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  Portrait  of,  361 
"  Portly  men,"  All  the  Tichbornes  described  as, 

348 
Prairie   horseman's  _guit  sent  over  by  Eoger 

Tichborne  from  So-nth  America,  235 
Prophecy,  Old  rhyming,  foretelling  ill  to  the 

Tichborne  famify,  328 
Pureell.  II.  F.,  examined,  23 
Purse   left    by   Roger   Tichbome   with    Sirs. 

Gosford,  and  sent  by  her  to  Lady  Radcliffe, 

279 
Parse    worked    by  Kate    Doughty   with   the 

colours  of  Roger  Tichborne's  regiment,  and 

given  to  him  on  his  coming  of  age,  286 

R 

RACHEL, Madam, alluded  toby  Mrs.  Washington 
Hibbert,  as  having  dyed  the  hair  of  De- 
fendant, 348 

"  Racing,"  a  sporting  work  published  by  J. 
Weatberby,  alluded  to,  3GO 

Radcliffe,  Lady  Katharine,  examined,  284  ; 
cross-examined,  306;  re-examined,  312; 
Note  on  her  evidence  by  Guildford  Onslo'ir, 
S12 

Raddiffe.  Sir  James  Percival  Pickford,  ex- 
amined, 315;  cross-examined,  810 

'Rakaia,'  The,  a  steamer  in  which  the  De- 
fendant sailed  from  Sydney,  112;  speech 
read  complimentary  to  captain  of,  by 
Defendant,  112,  115 

Ralston,  R.  Shoddon,  examined,  400 

Rawlinson,  Lady,  youngest  sister  of  A.  Sey- 
mour, married  in  1862,  10;  examined,  319  ; 
cross-examined,  351  ;  re-examined,  363 

Reed,  of  Hemingford,  74 

Redman,  Richard,  examined,  1 1  G  ;  cross-ex- 
amined, 117;  re-examined,  118 

Reid,  Captain  Samuel,  examined,  39C ;  cross- 
examined,  397 

Rcston,  a  man  to  whom  Lord  Lawrence,  while 
speaking  of  the  Defendant,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  By  God  he  is  the  man  !  "  134 

Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas  Samuel,  veterinary 
surgeon,  examined,  132  ;  cross-examined, 
132 

Rooms  at  Tiehborne  built  expressly  for  Roger 
Tichbornc  by  Sir  1-Mward  Doughty,  15!) 

Rosary,  left  in  box  by  Roger  Tichborne  with 
Mrs.  Gosford.  kept  by  her  and  prndueed  in 
Court,  279  ;  awhile  alabaster  rosary  given 
by  Roger  Tiehborne  to  Katj  Doughty,  pro- 
duced in  Court,  286 

lions,  Innkeeper  at  Ahvsford,  44,45 

'  Rowona,'  Kate  I). nighty's  mare,  b  night  for 
her  by  Col.  Greenwood  from  Mr.  Smith,  30, 
993 

s. 

SANCHEZ.  Father,  a  groat  Jesuit,  cited  by  Mr. 
Ffoulkes,  2(J9 

Sandford,  Mrs.,  sister  of  A.  Seymour,  10 

Sandhurst,  Roger's  visit  to,  with  Col.  Grecn- 
wood,  ,'il  ;  examination  papers  produced.  7 

Sansom,  Thomas,  examined,  ^l  ;  ero-s-ex- 
amined,  3SJ 

Santander,  M.,  called,  l.ut  refused  to  give  evi- 
dence, 25 


Mr.    \Villiam,    examine. 1,    :;7;i  ; 
cxalnim  d.  8  .mined,  .'174 

Seott,  Mi.,  i  -1    tins  mar- 

ria'j  ,      tii  ,     D  .•,'...:;,!-    Ladv 

Tiehln.rnc,  1  17 

'Scratchy,'  a  little  dog  given  t,>  Mrs.  Gosford 
by  Ko-er  Tichbonic, 

•lile,"    a  term  used  for  a  supcrnumorarr 
(.tlieer.  li'-i 

arm.  1".-' 

.111-.  ITenrv,  the  elder,  died  in  Hath,  HI'.', 
11 

Seymour,  Alfred,  examined, 'J;  Tort  rait  of.  13; 
•-examined,   15  ;    re-examined.   '2'2 ;  this 
witness   closely    resembled    the     Del. 
nnd  the  Defendant's  ]ihotogra)ih  was  taken 
for  a  likeness  of  him,  140 

Seymour,  Henry  Dauby,  examined,  143;  cross- 
examined,  151;  re-examined,  15S.  This 
witness  took  Burden  to  Alrcsf'ord  dressed  up 
as  a  gentleman  to  deceive  the  Defendant. 

Seviugton,  View  of  Roger  and  Kate  at,  3l:i 

Sevington  Mill,  309 

Shean,  WalU-r,  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  ex- 
amined, 7  ;  cross-examined.  7 

Shepherd,  Stephen,  examined,  98  ;  cross. 
examined,  Ml;  re-examined,  104 

Sladen,  Charles,  an  accomplice  of  John 
Broome,  who  was  indicted  for  card-sharp- 
ing. 360 

Slaughter,  Mr.,  appointed  executor  to  Roger 
Tichborne's  will,  in  conjunction  with  Gos- 
ford, died  in  1862,  206 

"Slobbery  Orton,"  a  nickname  of  Arthur 
Orton  in  Wapping,  119 

"  Smith's  Mare,"  the  wickedest  mare  in  the 
Carabineers,  12S 

Smith,  Mr.  Stores  (Nephew  of  Captain  Man- 
dcrs),  who  was  converted  to  Romanism  by 
Roger  Tichborne  (! !),  examined,  84  ;  cross- 
examined,  88  ;  re-examined,  88 

Smoking  Habits  of  Roger  Tichbornc,  84,  320 

Snuff-box  given  by  Roger  Tichborne  to  Cap- 
tain Fraaer,  44,  40.  This  was  a  fact  known 
only  to  Captain  Fraser  and  Roger  Tich- 
borne, and  the  Defendant  recollected  this, 
and  put  it  forward  as  a  proof  of  his  identity. 

Soldier's  Small  Book,  containing  two  signa- 
tures of  Roger  Tichhorne,  produced,  92 

Songs,  French,  sang  bv  Roger  Tichborne,  84, 
U'o,  314 

Sparkos,  Frederick  Robert,  of  the  Leeds 
Express,  Rule  granted  against,  for  contempt 
of  Court,  98 

Spicer,  Cupt.,  Mrs.  Greenwood  cross-examined 
concerning,  191 

Spofforth,  Mr.,  one  of  Defendant's  Legal  Ad- 
visers— his  letters  to  Stores  Smith,  87,  88 

Sporting  Propensities  of  Roger  Tichborne, 
fond  of  fishing  and  shooting,  196 

•  Spring,'  a  dog  belonging  to  Roger  Tichborne, 
107,  229,  27S 

Steelman,  Major  of  the  Carabineers,  124 

Stephenson,  Benjamin  Charles,  examined  380  ; 
recalled  389;  cross-examined,  391  ;  recalled 
396 

Stourton,  Mr.,  the  guardian  of  the  Infant  Heir, 
said  to  have  gone  about  attempting  to  bribe 
Defendant's  witnesses,  234 

Street,  II.  B.,  examined,  418  ;  cross-examined, 
419 

Stonyhurst  Colleqe,  Extract  from  History  of, 
by  William  Howott,  358 

Swallow,  Gabriel,  examined  90;  cross-examined, 
90 ;  re-examined,  IK) ;  recalled,  92 


T. 

TALBOT,  Charlotte,  at  Upton— according  to 
Gerald  Fitzgerald — when  he  saw  the  tattoo 
on  Roger's  arm,  8 

Talliot,  John  Reginald  Francis  George,  ex- 
amined. \C,~t;  cross-examined,  170;  re-exa- 
mined, \~i'l 

Tattoo,  The  Devil's,  reprinted  from  a  pamphlet, 
3  (see  Introduction,  • 

Tattoo.  1 Marnier*'  description  of.  l!4,  .'!S  ;  Alfred 
Seymour's  description  of,  10,  22,  is:!  ;  Col. 
Bickerstjiffo's.  54.  171.  17-':  C  inversations 

concerning,  between    Mrs.    ilrccmv I    and 

Mrs.  Guildl'ordOnslow,  I'.'-';  Lady  lia.i 
d.  -eription  of,  first  seen  by  her  when  Roger 
turned  up  his  sleeve  to  get  flowers  and  min- 
nows out  of  the  water  at  Tichbirne,  285, 
991,306,807;  copies  of  the  sketches  of  the 
tattoo  marks  as  drawn  bv  Lord  liellew,  Lady 
Doughty,  and  GhatUlon,  298  ;  Mrs.  Nangle's 
description  of.  .'!:>7;  cross-examine  1  on.  :):i4  : 
not  seen  by  Mrs.  Jane  15  mverie.  'ill;  not 
seen  by  Mrs.  Townley.  '•'<  I  I 

Taylor,   Dr.,  who   attended   Roger   for  violent 
at  C.mterbury,  5(j 


Thompson,  butler  at  Knoyle,  mentioned  in  A. 
..-.'.  l;.-pt  a  lodging  house  in 
St.     .lami's's-placc,    where     K  >L:er    stop|K-il 
during  his  visit  to  London  in  1S50,  14 

iMaritv  of  Defendant's,  52  ;    Lady 
ill'e  on.  31  I 

"Tich"and  "Tcesh,"  nicknames  of  Roger, 
75,  120 

rno,  Plan  of,  pat  in  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Dr.  Kunealy  asks  for  copy  of,  but  cannot 

in  it.  2  to 

Tilt,  Mrs.,  the  mother  of  the  priest   at  Tieh- 
.     \vho-c     funeral     Rigor    Tichborne 
attended,  in  company  with  Dr.  Durrull,  284 

/'/.  .  Letter  written  to.  by  Alf.  Seymour, 
denouncing  tho  Defendant  as  an  impostor 
after  the  death  of  Dowager  Ladv  Tichbornc. 
19 

.  Dr.,  one  of    the    D  >wa_'er    Lady  Tich- 
borne's medical  attendants,  10 
Tobacco,  Strong  Cavendish,  smoked  by  Roger, 

1C 
Townley,    Mrs.   Lucy   Kllen,  examined.  342  ; 

cross-examined,  344  ;   rc-cxamiued,  346 
Townley  Park,  near  Burnloy,  42 
Trees  planted  in  honour  of  Roger  Tichborne's 

coming  of  age,  286 

Turner,  Captain   Polhill,  examined,  65  ;   por- 
trait, 67  ;  recalled,  70;  cross-examined,  74 
Twitch  in   Defendant's  face.    Lady   Radclitl'e 
cross-examined  as  to  it,  310 

u. 

UPTOM,  View  of,  with  Sir  E.  Doughty  mounted 
on  a  grey  pony  given  to  Guilfoyle,  Bogle, 
and  others  by  Lady  Doughty,  according  to 
Gosford,  223 

v. 

VAUDEVILLE,  French,  played  at  Barton  Con- 
stable, in  which  Roger  Tichborne  and  Sir 
Porcival  Radcliffo  acted  as  students,  315 

Vining,  Mr.  Robert,  examined,  393  ;  cross- 
exfimined,395 

Violence  used  towards  the  Dowager  Lady 
Tichborne  by  Sir  James  because  she  would 
not  believe  that  Roger  was  drowned,  described 
by  Gosford,  225 

Vow, Roger Tiehborne's  (accordingto  Gosford) 
to  build  a  church  to  the  Virgin  if  he  married 
Kate  Doughty  within  two  or  three  years  of 
a  certain  date,  destroyed  by  Gosford,  205 ; 
Lady  Kadcliffe's  story  of,  291,  308 

w. 

WADDIXOTON,  sergeant  of  the  riding  school, 
taught  Roger  Tiehborne  to  ride,  36 

Walford,  John  Desborough,  examined.  75 

Weatherby,  Mr.  James,  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  360 

Weld,  Miss  Emily,  examined,  362;  cross-ex- 
amined, 363 

Wellosloy  Villas,  Croydon,  tho  residence  of 
Defendant,  44 

Whitgravc,  Mrs.  Theresa,  examined,  384 ; 
cross-examined,  385  ;  re-examined,  386 

"Wild  animal  just  caught,"  R.  Manslield'a 
description  of  Roger  Tichborne,  179 

Williamson,  Major  C.,  examined,  77  ;  cross- 
examined,  77;  re-examined,  78 

Withers.  John  \V.,  examined,  89;  cross  ex- 
amined. 89;  re-examined,  S'J 


DOCUMENTS,  LETTERS,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMICXT  in  Spanish  language  inserted 
in  tho  jT*Me.v  by  Uowagor  Ladv  Tichborne, 
headed  "Inquiry  relating  to  the  ship 
'Bella,'"  1 2S 

"  Arther  Orion's  appoal  to  the  British  Public," 
98 

Article  on  "  What  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed 
to  swear,"  by  Edmund  S.  Ffoulkos,  B.D.,  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  2i;:> 

Broadsheets  against  Dofondant,  95 

"Chuf  Justice's  Justice,"  an  article  from  the 
Hornet,  119 

Craw  book  of  the  'Bella'  as  she  left  Rio, 
April  29th,  1S51,  39S 

Davis,  Mr.,  memorandum  of  the  papers  da- 
positud  with  him,  263 

Devil's  Tattoo,  The,  a  short  pamphlet  in  the 
Tattoo  Conspiracy,  published  shortly  after 
tho  first  Trial,  set  out  at  length,  J! 

Di:i-i,M).vxT,  Broadsheets  againat,  '.15  : 
versos  on  Belial,  in  handwriting  of,  90; 
Mr.  Hogg's  leaflets  in  favour  of,  1G7;  affi- 
davit of,  in  Chancory,  239;  account  of  his 
interview  with  theRadcliffes  by,  292 

Document  showing  tho   uarnos  of  uion   and 
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officers  in  the  troops  of  Captains  Jones  and 
Knight,  66 

Examination  paper  of  Roger  Tichborna  at 
Sandhurst,  7 

Gibbs,  James,  Deposition  of,  36G 

Horse-guards,  Memorandum  from,  giving  the 
dates  of  Roger  Tichborne's  movements 
while  in  the  Carabineers,  53  ;  official  docu- 
ments from,  101,  102 

Illustrated  London  Neu-s,  put  in  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  41 -I 

List  of  Letters  written  by  Roger  Tiehborne, 
and  produced  at  the  Trial,  4,  5,  6,  7 

'Lloyd's  List '  for  1853 and  1854,  produced  by 
the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,  386 

Meyrick,  Father,  his  evidence  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  142 

Plimsoll,  Samuel,  M.P.,  on  the  Tijhborne 
Case,  142 

Spry  v.  Spry  and  Dormer — a  Divorce  Case 
used  to  prove  the  laxity  of  morals  of  one  of 
Roger  Tichborne's  near  relations,  3 

Stonyhurst  College,  History  of,  358 

Statutory  Declarations  of  Mr.  Onslow,  331 ;  of 
Mary  Merritt  and  Rebecci  James  on  the 
Congenital  Mark  of  Roger  Tiehborne,  331 

LETTERS. 

BAIGEXT,  Francis,  to  Lady  Doughty,  296 
Baxter,  Rose,  &   Norton   to   Colonel  Bicker- 

staffe,  51;   to  Stores  Smith,  86;    to   Brand, 

423 
Bowker  to  Colonel  distance,  403 


Boyd,  Mrs.,  to  Mr.  Spjfforth,  270 

Burdus,  W.  A.,  to  Mr.  Sprforth,  270 

Cobbstt  to  Dr.  Kenealy,  3  12 

Cullingtonto  Gosford,  267 

distance  to  Bowker,  433 

Defendant  to  Mr.  Onslow,  2,  233  j  to  Captain 
Fraser,  44 ;  to  Mr.  Holui  js,  44  ;  to  Colonel 
Bickerstaffa,  51;  to  Cjlonel  Jones,  57  ;  to 
Mijor  BM,  60;  to  Polhill  Turner,  69; 
t)  Major  Jocelyn,  7J;  to  Doivagar  Lily 
Tichborne,  93, 150, 23t ;  to  Mr.  E.  MoEvoy, 
125;  to  Henry  Siymoir,  14};  to  Vincjnt 
Gosford,  223;  to  Mrs.  G-isforJ,  279;  to 
A.  Brand,  421 

D  jughty,  Sir  E  .  to  R  >ger  Tiehborne,  237 

Douoarv,  Lioir  KATIIERISB.  to  RigarTich- 
b)rn9,  211,  215,  216,  217,  310;  to  the 
Elitorof  the  Hampshire  Chronicle,  294  j  to 
Andrew  Bigle,  295;  to  Biigent,  29J;  ta 
Dowager  Lidy  Tiehborna,  298  ;  Hints  for  the 
cross-examination  of,  294 ;  Evidence  of,  in 
Common  Plea^,  299,  330,  301,302,  303  ;  de- 
position of,  321;  cross-examination  of,  by 
Serjeant  Sleigh,  325 

Foster,  Major,  to  Defendant,  120 
GOSFORD,  VINCENT,  to  Bulpett,  262 

GOSFORD,  Mr*  ELIZA,  to  Vincent  Goaford, 
272,  232 

Guilfoyle  to  Mrs.  Greenwood,  194 

HOLMES,  JOHN,  to  Dobinson  &  Geare,  4 ; 
to  Henry  Seymour,  150  ;  to  Slaughter  and 
Callin^ton,  235  ;  to  J.  Percival  Ridcliffe, 
318,  322,  323;  to  Mr.  Killey,  333;  to 


Alfrol  Bi-anl,   4-'l;     tilj^raoi    to   Porcival 
Ridiliff),  32J 

HOPKINS,  EDWARD,  t>Mr.  Killey  339;  from 
Mrs.  Townlsy  to,  312 

KiUiffi,  J.  P.,  to  Hjlrnis,  313,  313 

TISUBOKME,  DOWAGIKR  LAor,  t)  Henry  Siy- 
m>ar,  23  ;  to  Henry  Sjyjuur,  tha  eldjr, 
147,  391 

TiOH33RS'S,  ROSER,  ti  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
oa  tlie  subject  of  his  coaiaiission,  7 ;  to  a 
salJler  and  dog-cart  miker,  6j  ;  to  Pol- 
hill  Turner,  63;  to  Lidy  Doughty,  144, 
2J2,  212,  213,  214,  213  ;  to  Gjsford,  202, 
203,  2J4,  207,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215, 
216,  217,  213,  219,  22),  221  ;  to  Kate 
Doughty  233,  289  ;  to  Lady  Tiehborne, 
415 

Tijhborne,  Mr.  James  (afterwards  Sir  Jamas) 
to  H.  Sjymour,  the  okl^r,  2i3,  143,;  to  Lidy 
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